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IdiNVMVB,    (See  lAmU,) 

LiNiftyChaiieSybut  more  generedly  des- 
ignated by  his  Latinized  name,  Ltmt<BU5, 
the  m<Mt  celebrated  naturalist  of  bia  age, 
was  a  native  of  Sweden.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  cler^man,  and  was  bom  May  13, 
old  style,  1707,  at  Rcesbult,  in  the  province 
of  Sdiaiand.  His  &ther  was  fond  of  gar- 
dening, and  his  little  domain  was  stocked 
with  plants  not  commonly  cultivated — a 
ctreumstance  to  which  the  prevailing  laste 
of  the  son  may  be  fairly  attributed.  He 
was  sent  to  the  grammar-school,  and  af- 
terwards to  the  gymnasium  of  Wexio,  to 
be  educated  fbr^  the  ministiy  ;  but,  as  he 
disfiked  the  studies  of  the  school,  and  pre- 
ieired  to  collect  plants  and  catch  butter- 
flies, he  ciemained  behind  his  fellow-pupile 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  teachers  de- 
clared to  his  father  that  he  was  only  fit 
for  a  mechanic.  The  father  sent  him  to  a 
shoemaker;  but  the  physician  Rothmann, 
having  discovered  talents  in  the  boy,  in- 
duced his  parents  to  let  him  study.  As 
botany  afforded  him  no  prospect  of  a 
support,  Linn6  was  obliged  to  study  medi- 
cine. In  1727,  he  entered  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Lund  in  Scania,  whence  he  re- 
moved, the  following  year,  to  Upsal. 
During  his  early  residence  there,  tiie  nar- 
rowness of  his  fktber's  circumstances  ex- 
posed him  to  great  difficulties,  from  which 
he  was  relieved  by  the  patronage  of  Cel- 
sius, the  theological  professor,  an  eminent 
naturalist,  who  had  become  acquainted 
with  him  in  the  botanical  garden  at  Upsal, 
and  through  whose  recommendation  he 
obtained  some  private  pupils.  He  also 
fi>rmed  a  friendship  with  Artedi,  a  med- 
ical student  like  himself,  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  natural  history.  He  now,  in 
his  24th  year,  conceived  the  idea  of  a  new 


•rrangemeirt  of  plants^  or  the  sexual  sya- 
tem  of  botany,  relative  to  which  he  wrotf 
a  memoir,  which  was  shown  to  Rudheek, 
the  botanical  professor,  who  was  so  struck 
with  its  innoiuity,  tliat  he  received  the 
author  into  his  house,  as  tutor  to  his  sone» 
and  made  him  his  assistant  in  the  office  of 
delivering  lectures.  Forty  years  before, 
Rudbeck  had  made  a  journey  to  Lapland, 
which  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  learned. 
A  new  journey  was  now  ccmcluded  upon, 
and,  in  1732,  Linn^  was  sent,  by  the  acad- 
emy of  sciences  at  Upsal,  to  niake  a  tour 
through  Lapland)  from  which  he  returned 
towards  the  close  of  the  year.  Fifty 
Swedish  dollars  were  thought  sufficient 
by  Linn^  to  defray  his  expenses,  and  with 
this  small  sum  he  made  a  journey  of  more 
than  3500  miles,  unaccompanied.  In 
1733,  he  visited  the  mining  district  around 
Fahlun,  and  gave  lectures  on  mineralogy, 
having  formed  a  system  of  that  science, 
afterwards  published  in  his  SystemaMUu- 
re.  Wh ile  he  was  th us  adding  to  his  repu- 
tation at  Upsal,  be  became  involved  in  a 
violent  quarrel  with  the  medical  professor, 
Nicholas  Rosen,  who  seems  to  have  acted 
with  a  great  deal  of  illiberality,  and  found 
means  to  prevent  Linn^  firom  oontintlfnff 
his  private  lectures.  He  therefore  engliged 
in  a  scientific  tour  through  the  province 
of  Dalecarlia,  and  tomained  ftr  some, 
time  at  Fahlun,  lecturing  and  practis- 
ing medicine  vnth  eonsidereble  suc- 
cess. He  a«ain  wentto  Lapland  on  a 
mineralogical  tour,  with  seven  young  men ; 
and,  in  1735,  published  a  complete  Flora 
of  this  coantry — a  classical  work.  In  the 
same  year,  he  went  to  the  univeraity  of 
Harderwyck,in  Holland,  and  took  the  de* 
gree  of  M.  D.  He  then  visited  Levden, 
where  the  first  sketch  of  his  Syttema  Ab(u- 
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r<e  was  printed  in  the  form  of  tables,  fillinff 
12  folio  paffes.  He  became  acquainted 
with  John  rrederic  Gronovius,  Boerbanve, 
and  John  Burman  of  Amsterdam ;  and  he 
then  published  a  work,  entitled  Fvmda- 
menia  Botamcoy  exhibiting  the  basts  of  his 
botanical  system.  Mr.  Clifibrd,  a  rich 
merchant  of  Amsterdam,  made  him  su- 
perintendent of  his  garden  at  Hartocamp, 
near  Haerlem,  rich  in  curious  exotics,  of 
which  Linn^  drew  up  a  systematic  cata- 
logue. In  1736,  he  made  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land. He  returned  to  Holland  with  many 
new  plants  for  Mr.  Clifford's  ffuden,  his 
description  of  which,  entitled  Horhis  Clif- 
/orfionu^,  with  37  plates,  was  nownublisn- 
ed  in  a  most  splendid  form.  He  also  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  his  Gtnera 
PlomiamnL  In  1738,  he  made  an  excur- 
sion to  Paris,  and,  towards  the  end  of 
that  year,  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  settled  as  a  physician  at  Stockholi\i. 
At  first,  he  experienced  neglect ;  but, 
through  the  Influence  of  count  Tessin,  he 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  navy,  and 
bad  a  salary  for  giving  public  lectures  on 
botany  in  the  summer,  and  on  mineralogy 
in  the  winter.  The  esuiblishmentof  tne 
royal  academy  of  Stockholm,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  first  members,  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  his  reputation,  by 
the  opportunities  which  it  afforded  for  the 
display  of  his  abilities.  In  1741,  he  suc- 
ceeded Roberg  in  the  professorship  of 
medicine  at  Upsal,  to  which  was  added 
the  superintendence  of  the  botanic  garden, 
to  the  new  arrangement  and  augmentation 
of  which  he  devoted  much  of  his  time 
and  attention.  In  1745,  appeared  his 
Itora  Suecictij  and  the  next  year  his  cata- 
logue of  Swedish  animals,  entitled  Fauna 
Sneeiea,  He  was  elected  to  the  post  of 
secretary  of  the  academy  of  sciences  at 
Upsal.  In  1746,  an  honoraiy  medal  of  him 
was  struck  at  the  expense  of  some  noble- 
men  ;  and,  in  1747,  he  was  nominated 
royal  archiater.  Through  his  influence, 
many  young  naturalists  were  sent  to  ex- 
plore various  countries ;  and  to  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  science  we  owe  the  discove- 
ries in  natural  history  made  by  Kalm,  Os- 
beck,  Hasselquist  and  Loefling.  He  yras 
employed  by  the  queen  of  Sweden  to  de- 
scribe her  museum  at  Drotmingholm, 
when  he  made  a  new  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  the  shells  contained  in  it  About 
1751,  he  published  his  PkdosopUa  BUamr 
icoj  and,  in  1753,  his  Species  Plantarumj 
containing  a  description  of  every  known 
plant,  arran^  according  to  the  sexual 
system.  This  work  of  Linn6,  which  Hal- 
ter terms  his  Maximum  Opus  d  JEtemvmf 


appeared  origipally  in  two  volumes,  8vo. ; 
but  the  edition  published  by  Willdenow 
at  Beriin,  1799—1810,  is  extended  to  ten 
volumes.  In  1753,  this  great  naturalist 
was  created  a  knight  of  the  polar  staiv-an 
honor  never  before  bestowea  on  a  literaiy 
man.  In  1761,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  nobility.  Literary  honors  were 
also  conferred  on  him  by  scientific  socie- 
ties ii;  foreign  countries.  In  1768,  he  com- 
pleted the  plan  of  his  Systema  J^aturat^ 
which,  throuffh  successive  editions,  had 
been  enlarged  to  three  octavo  volumes. 
Linn^  acquired  a  moderate  decree  of  op- 
ulence, sufiicient  to  enable  him  to  pur- 
chase an  estate  and  mansion  at  Hammar- 
by,  near  Upsal,  ^ere  he  chiefhr  resided 
durinff  the  last  15  years  of  hislif^.  There 
he  had  a  museum  of  natural  history,  on 
which  he  gave  lecmres,  and  to  which  he 
was  constantly  making  additions,  from 
the  contributions  of  trevellera  and  men  of 
science  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
His  health,  during  a  great  part  of  his  life, 
enabled  him  to  pursue  his  researches  with 
vigor  and  activity ;  but  in  May,  1774,  he 
h^A  an  apoplecuc  attack,  which  obliged 
him  to  relinquish  the  most  laborious  part 
of  his  professorial  duties,  and  close  his 
literary  lal)or8.  A  second  attack  occurred 
in  1776,  and  he  afterwards  experienced  a 
third ;  but  his  death  did  not  take  place 
till  January  11, 1778.  Besides  his  works 
on  natural  history,  he  published  a  classi- 
fied Materia  Medico,  and  a  systematic 
treatise  on  nosology,  entitled  Genera  Mar- 
horum*  Few  men  in  the  histoiy  of  sci- 
ence have  shown  such  boldness,  zeal, 
activity  and  sagacity  as  Linn^  :  namral 
science  is  under  unspeakable  obligations 
to  him,  though  the  difierent  systems  es- 
tablished by  him  may  be  superseded  by 
more  perfect  ones.  Charles  Al  V,  king  of 
Sweden,  in  1819,  ordered  a  monument  to 
be  erected  to  him  in  his  native  place. 
By  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  physician 
at  Fahlun,  he  had  a  son  and  four  daugh- 
ters. The  former,  Charies  von  lAnni,  jun, 
was  joint-professor  of  botany,  and  after- 
wards professor  of  medicine  at  Upsal. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  science,  but 
distinguished  himself  by  no  discoveries 
of  importance.  On  his  death,  without 
issue,  in  1783,  the  family  became  extinct 
— Etizabeih  CTirisiina  von  Linn^  one  uf 
the  daughters  of  the  great  naturalist, 
studied  Botany,  and  became  known  by 
her  discovery  of  the  luminous  property 
of  the  flower  of  the  iropaolumj  of  which 
an  account  was  communicated  to  the 
academy  of  Stockholm. 
LiifSEED  Oil.    (See  flax.) 
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Liirr,  io  sargeiy,  is  the  scrapijigs  of 
fioe  liaen,  used  by  surgeoDs  iu  dreasiDg 
wounds.  It  is  miide  into  various  forms, 
which  have  different  oames,  according  to 
the  difference  of  the  figures.  Liot,  made 
ap  in  an  oval  or  orbicular  fbmi,  is  colled  a 
pUdgii;  if  in  a  cylindrical  form,  or  in 
shape  of  a  date  or  olive  stoue,  it  is  called  a 
dosnL  Th^ee  different  forms  of  lint  are 
required  for  many  purposes ;  as,  1.  to 
nop  Mood  ui  fresh  wounds,  by  filling  them 
up  before  tlie  application  of  a  bandage ; 
though,  if  scraped  lint  be  not  at  hand,  a 
piece  of  fine  linen  may  be  torn  iuto  small 
rags,  and  applied  in  the  same  manner: 
in  very  large  hemorrhages,  the  lint  or 
rigs  should  be  first  dipped  in  some  styptic 
fii|aor,  as  alcohol,  or  oil  of  tuqientme, 
or  sprinkled  with  some  styptic  powder: 
SL  to  agglutinate  or  heal  wounds ;  to 
which  end  lint  is  veiry  serviceable,  if 
ipread  with  some  digestive  ointment, 
balsam,  or  vulnerary  liquor  :  3l  in 
drying  up  wounds  and  ulcera,  and 
Ibrwwding  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix : 
4  in  keeping  the  lips  of  wounds  at  a 
proper  distance,  that  they  may  not  hastily 
unite  before  the  bottom  is  well  digested 
and  healed :  5.  they  are  highly  neces- 
sary to  preserve  wounds  from  the  injuries 
of  die  air.— Surgeons  of  former  ages  used 
compresses  of  sponge,  wool,  feaUtiers,  or 
eotloii,  linen  being  leas  plentiful  than  in 
later  times;  but  lint  is  fiu*  preferable  to  all 
these,  and  is,  at  present,  universally  used. 

Li5TS,  capital  of  Upper  Austria,  on  the 
Danube,  at  the  influx  of  the  Traun,  is 
well  built,  with  a  bridge  400  paces  long, 
and  has,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  a  popu- 
lation of  18,700  inhabitants ;  houses,  1000. 
Here  is  the  largest  woollen  manufiictoiy 
in  Austria,  in  which  fine  carpets  are  made. 
Much  ffunpowder  is  also  manufactured 
here.  Inl784,Lintz  was  madeabUihop's 
see.  In  1674,  the  lyceum  was  founded  by 
Leopold,  and,  in  1&4,  instinitions  for  the 
deal  and  dumb,  and  one  for  the  blind, 
were  erected.  The  Northern  Institute  is 
a  college  for  the  Catholics  of  the  north  of 
Germany.  Loo.  14^  16^  45"  E.;  laL  48^ 
18^54^'N. 

Liirns ;  the  name  of  a  celebrated  mu- 
sician of  antiquity,  to  whom  Diodorus 
Sicuhia,  quoting  Dionyvius  of  Mitylenew 
attributes  the  introduction  of  verse  and 
musie  into  Greece.  He  was  a  native  of 
Cfasias,  and  to  him  are  ascribed  a  poem 
on  the  exploits  of  Bacchus  in  India,  a 
traatiae  on  mythology,  the  addition  of  a 
eomg  to  the  lyre  then  in  use,  and  the  in- 
vconoo  of  melody  and  rhythm.  Suidas 
aJsoioina  in  giving  him  credit  for  the  last- 


mentioned  improvements,  and  calls  him 
the  first  lyric  poet.  A  few  fragments  of 
poetry,  under  his  name,  are  to  be  found 
m  Stobieus. 

Lion  {fdis  leo).  The  lion,  like  all 
other  cats,  is  armed,  in  each  jaw,  with 
six  strong  and  exceedingly  sharp  cutting 
teeth,  two  formidable  canine,  and  six 
othera,  occupying  the  usual  place  of  the 
molars^  but  differing  from  these  by  termi- 
nating in  shaip  protuberances.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  small  tooth,  or  tubercle, 
on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  immediate- 
ly posterior  to  all  the  others.  The  tongue 
is  covered  with  rough  and  elevated  jMym- 
Ut,  with  their  points  directed  backwards. 
The  claws,  which  are  five  in  number  on 
the  fore  feet,  and  four  on  the  hinder,  are 
of  great  length,  extremely  powerful,  and 
much  curved ;  like  those  of  the  other  cats, 
they  are  retractile  within  a  sheath  en- 
clf>Bed  in  the  skin  covering  the  paws. 
The  lion  is  distinguished  from  his  kindred 
species  by  the  uniformity  of  his  color, 
which  is  pale  tawny  above,  becoming 
somewhat  lighter  beneath,  and  never«  ex- 
cept while  very  young,  exhibiting  any 
markings ;  and  also  by  Sie  lon^  and  flow- 
ing mane  of  the  old  male,  which,  cover- 
ing the  whole  bead,  extends  backwards 
over  his  shoulders.  Notwithstanding  the 
praises  that  have,  fix>m  time  immemoriaL 
been  bestowed  on  this  animal,  for  grateful 
affection,  dauntless  courage,  and  merciful 
forbearance,  he  is  nothing  more,  in  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties,  than  a  cat  of  im- 
mense size  and  stxenffth,  and  endowed 
with  all  the  guileful  and  treacherous  qual- 
ities of  that  treacherous  tribe.  His  daunt- 
less courage  is  a  mere  consciousness  of 
superiority  over  the  animals  by  which  he 
is  surrounded,  and  wholly  disappears  in 
the  neighborhood  of  man ;  his  merciful 
forbearance  is  nothing  more  than  that  he 
never  destroys  more  than  satiates  his  hun- 
ger or  reven^  and  that,  when  under  the 
dominion  ofman,  he  suffers  his  keeper  to 
approach  him  without  injury.  The  lion 
is  onlv  met  with  in  the  warmer  resionsof 
the  old  world,  and  more  particularly  of 
Africa,  in  whose  vast  forests  and  arid 
deserts  he  reigns  supreme  and  uncon- 
trolled. He  is  met  with,  but  rarely,  in 
parts  of  India,  Arabia  and  Persia,  but  his 
ran^  in  these  countries  is  becoming  very 
limited.  From  Libya,  whence  the  Romans 
obti^ed  so  many,  he  has  almost  disap- 
peared ;  and  in  classic  Greece,  where,  we 
are  informed  by  AristoUe,  he  once  occiu-- 
red,  none  are  to  be  found.  In  America, 
this  species  never  occurred,  its  place  being 
supphed  by  the  puma.    Naturalists  have 
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^_  __^  08  to  tlie  loneevity  of  this 
animal.  Bum>a  stated  it  to  be  from  30  to 
22  years;  but  it  far  exceeds  this,  as  the 
one  in  the  Tower  of  London,  which  died 
in  1760,  lived  in  captivity  above  70  years ; 
and  another  died  in  the  same  place,  at  the 
age  of  63.  The  lioness  brings  forth  from 
three  to  four  at  a  birth.  The  cubs,  when 
first  bom,  are  about  the  size  of  a  small 
pug  dog,  and  continue  to  suck  tlie  mother 
for  about  a  year.  At  this  time,  their  color 
is  a  mixture  of  reddish  and  gray,  widi  a 
number  of  brown  bands.  The  mane  of 
the  male  begins  to  make  its  appearance 
when  the  animal  is  about  three  to  three 
years  and  a  half  old.  The  male  attains 
maturity  in  seven,  and  the  female  in  six 
years.  The  strength  of  the  lion  is  pro- 
digious, a  single  stroke  with  his  paw 
being  sufficient  to  destroy  most  animals. 
The  bone  of  the  fore  leg  is  remarkably 
fitted  to  sustain  tlie  great  muscular  strain 
so  powerful  an  exertion  occasions.  Its 
texture  is  so  compact,  that  it  will  strike 
fire  with  steel.  Tne  lurking-place  of  the 
lion  \^  generally  chosen  near  a  spring,  or 
by  the  side  of  a  river,  where  he  has  an 
opportunity  of  surprising  such  animals  as 
resort  to  the  water  to  quench  their  thiisL 
Here  he  lies  in  wait,  crouched  in  some 
thicket,  till  his  prev  approaches,  and  then, 
with  a  prodigious  leap,  seizes  it  at  the  fiist 
bound ;  if,  however,  unsuccessful  in  this, 
he  immediately  retires  to  wait  another 
opportunity.  In  the  night,  more  particu- 
larly, the  hon  prowLs  abroad  in  search  of 
his  prey,  the  conformation  of  his  eyes 
being,  like  those  of  the  common  cat,  well 
fitted  for  seeing  in  a  dim  light.  The  roar 
of  the  lion  is  loud  and  terrific,  especially 
when  heard  hi  tiie  solitary  wilds  he  in- 
habits: this  roar  is  his  natural  voice;  for, 
when  enraged,  he  utters  a  short  and  sud- 
denly Trepeated  cry,  whilst  the  roar  is  a 
prolonged  efibrt,  a  kind  of  deep-toned 
grumbung,  mix^  with  a  sharp,  vibrating 
noise.  It  has  been  usually  stated,  that  the 
lion  had  constant  and  stated  times  for 
roaring,  especially  when  in  captivity ;  but 
this  has  been  shown  to  be  erroneous  in 
tiome  degree.  It  appears,  however,  that, 
in  summer  time,  and  especially  before  at- 
mospheric changes,  he  uniformly  com- 
mences about  dawn ;  at  no  other  time  is 
there  any  regularity  in. his  roar.  When 
enraged,  his  cry  is  still  more  appalling 
than liis  roar ;  he  then  beats  his  ndes  with 
his  tail,  agitates  his  mane,  moves  the  skin 
of  his  fiice  and  his  shaggy  eyebrows, 
tiirusts  out  his  tongue,  and  protrudes  his 
dreadful  claws.  The  Hon  requires  about 
J5  pounds  of  raw  flesh  a  day;  he  drinkB 


often,  lapping  like  a  dog ;  but  in  this  pro- 
cess his  tongue  is  bent  downward:  his 
breath  is  very  ofien»ve,  and  the  odor  of 
his  urine  insupportable.  There  is  some 
variation,  in  the  lions  of  difierent  countries 
in  external  appearance,  thou^,  in  essen- 
tial particulars,  their  habits  are  identical 
The  Asiatic  variety  seldom  attains  an 
equal  nze  with  the  Cape  Hon ;.  its  color  is 
a  more  uniform  and  pule  vellow,  and  its 
mane  fuller  and  more  complete,  and  being, 
moreover,  furnished  with  a  peculiar  ap- 
pendage of  long  hairs,  which,  commenc- 
ing beneath  the  neck,  occupy  the  whole 
or  the  middle  line  of  die  body  beneath. 
Even  die  Cape  lion  presents  two  varieties, 
known  as  the  pak  and  the  blaek,  distin- 
guished, as  Their  appellations  imply,  by 
die  lighter  or  darker  color  of  their  coata 
The  mtter  of  these  is  die  larger  and  more 
ferocious  of  the  two.  The  JBarbary  lion 
has  the  same  full  mane  as  the  Asiatic,  but 
exceeds  him  in  size.  The  number  of 
hens,  as  has  been  observed,  has  gready 
diminished,  judging  fix>m  the  multitudes 
spokeA  of  by  ancient  writers,  and  those 
carried  to  Rome.  Thus  Sylla  the  dictator 
exhibited,  during  his  pretorship,  100  of 
these  animals ;  and  Pompey  presented  600 
in  the  circus.  Lion-fights  were  common 
under  the  consulate,  and  during  the  em- 
pure.  Adrian,  it  is  said,  often  caused  100 
to  be  destroyed  at  one  exhibition ;  and 
Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
were  equally  prodigal  in  gratifying  the 
people.  At  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  lions 
are  hunted,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
extermination,  but  also  for  their  skins. 
In  the  day  time,  and  in  an  open  country, 
from  10  to  16  dogs  will  easily  overcome  a 
lion  of  the  largest  size;  nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  necessity  that  the  do^ 
snould  be  very  large ;  as  he  is  less  swift 
than  these  animals,  they  readily  overtake 
him,  on  which  the  lion  turns  round,  and 
waits  for  the  attack,  shaking  his  mane, 
and  roaring  in  a  short  and  sharp  tone,  or 
sits  down  on  his  haunches  to  hice  them. 
The  dogs  then  surround  him,  and,  simul- 
taneously rushing  upon  him,  subdue  him 
by  their  united  efibrts,  though  not  before 
he  has  destroyed  several  of  them.  But 
the  mode  of  destroying  them,  usual  among 
the  Bushmen,  is  by  shooting  them,  either 
with  fire-arms  or  poisoned  arrows.  The 
inhabitants  know  that  the  lion  generally 
kills  and  devoura  his  prey  at  sunrise  and 
suilset  On  this  account,  therefore,  when 
they  intend  to  hunt  them,  they  notice 
where  the  antelopes  are  feeding  at  day- 
break :  if  they  perceive  that  these  animals 
are  alarmed,  they  conchide  that  they  have 
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been  attacked  by  a  Hon.  Maiiung  tlie 
epot  whence  the  alarm  took  place,  about 
mid-day,  when  the  sun  is  vezy  powerful, 
ond  the  object  of  their  attack  asleep,  tbey 
carefully  examine  the  ground,  and,  if  they 
find  him,  they  lodge  a  bullet  or  poisoned 
arrow  in  him.  Sometimes,  however,  he 
'b  fairly  brought  to  bay  in  the  day  time, 
b?  the  hunter,  as  the  following  account 
from  Pnngle  testifies.  Ailer  his  retreal  is 
found,  ''the  approved  plan  is  to  tonnent 
him  with  dogs  till  he  abandons  bis  covert, 
sod  stands  at  bey  in  the  open  plain.  The 
whole  band  of  huntera  then  march  for- 
ward together,  and  fire  deliberately,  one 
by  one.  If  he  does  not  speedily  fall,  but 
grows  angry,  and  turns  upon  his  enemies, 
they  must  then  stand  close  in  a  circle^ 
and  turn  their  horses'  rear  outward,  some 
holding  them  fast  by  the  bridles,  while  the 
othen  kneel  to  take  a  steady  aim  at  the 
lion  as  he  approaches,  sometimes  up  to 
the  very  horses'  heels,  crouching  every 
now  and  then,  as  if  to  measure  the 
distance  and  strength  of  his  enemies. 
This  is  the  moment  to  shoot  him  fairly  in 
the  forehead,  or  some  other  mortal  part 
If  thev  continue  to  wound  him  ineffectu- 
ally, tiU  he  becomes  furious  and  desperate, 
or  if  the  horses,  startled  by  his  terrific 
roar,  grow  frantic  with  terror,  and  burst 
loose,  the  business  becomes  rather  serious, 
and  may  end  in  mischief^  especially  if  all 
the  party  are  not  men  of  courage,  coolness 
and  experience."  Very  full  accounts  of 
the  Hon  and  his  habits  are  to  be  found  in 
the  travels  of  Sparmann,  Barlow,  Levail- 
kat,  Burchell,  &c.,  in  Southern  Africa, 
and  also  in  the  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge,  and  the  Tower  Meiuigerie, 
from  which  tlie  above  account  has  oeea 
condensed. 

Lion's  Gulp.  This  is  the  proper 
spelling  of  the  gulf  generally  called  (hdf 
(^  LySns.  The  name  is  derived  fi^m 
Kon,  on  account  of  the  fierceness  of  the 
gales,  at  some  seasons,  in  this  gul£  The 
proper  mode  of  writing  it  in  French  is 
,GM  du  Loon.    (See  I^ons,  Gvlfof.) 

Lion's  Share  ;  the  whole,  or  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  advantages  of  a 
contract,  claimed  by  one  of  the  parties, 
and  supported  by  the  ri^ht  of  the  strong- 
est. The  phxase  is  derived  from  a  fiible 
of  iEeop.  « 

LiPANo,  ConifTEss  or  (Caroline  An- 
Buniaada) ;  the  widow  of  Murat  (q.  v.), 
and  the  sister  of  Napoleon.  She  bc^ 
came  grand-duchess  of  Berg,  and  queen 
of  Naples.  She  was  bom  March  26, 
1788. 

Lkpau  ;  a  cluster  of  volcanic  islands 


in  the  Mediterranean,  which  take  their 
name  from  the  principal  one  of  the  group, 
about  24  miles  from  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily.  Lon.  15°  12'  E. ;  lat.  38^  34'  E. , 
population,  about  20,000.  These  islands 
were  called,  by  the  ancients,  JEotUsy  Vvl- 
eanuBy  and  hundm  JUparacrumj  and  fei^- 
ed  to  be  the  residence  of  Mo}\iM  and  Vul- 
can.  Lipariy  the  kugest,  is  populous  and 
well  cultivated,  producing  sreat  quantities 
of  com  and  firuit,  especiajTy  figs  and  rai- 
sins  }  it  likewise  produces  alum,  sulphur, 
nitre  and  cinnabar.  It  is  about  15  miles 
in  circumference ;  the  air  is  healthy,  and 
the  inhabitants  industrious  and  ^ood  sea- 
men»  On  the  eastern  coast  is  situated  a 
town  of  the  same  name.  In  this  island 
were  formerly  pits,  which  emitted  fire  and 
smoke,  but  have  long  ceased  to  do  either. 
Population,  15,000 ;  square  miles,  100. 
The  other  islands  are  Stromboli,  Panaria, 
Vulcano^  Salini,  Alicudi  and  Felicudi,  with 
two  or  three  smaller  ones.  The  volcanic 
eruptions,  formerly  frequent  in  the  island 
of  Lipari,  ceased  in  the  sixth  centuiy,but 
the  whole  island  is  composed  of  pumice- 
stone,  lava,  volcanic  glass,  and  black  sand ; 
and  the  wami  baths,  and  heated  vapors 
of  the  Stoves  (excavations  which  emit  hot, 
sulphureous  exhalations),  prove  the  activity 
of  the  subterranean  fires.  The  celebrated 
crater  of  Vulcano  was  visited  by  general 
Cockbum  in  1812  (Voyage  to  Cadiz) ;  the. 
volcano  is  fMrobably  onl^  slumbering,  and 
not  exdnct  Stromboh  is  at  present  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  islands  ;  its  fires 
are  in  unremitting  activity,  tlie  eruptions 
taking  place  at  regular  intervals,  varying 
from  three  to  eight  minutes.  (See  the 
works  of  Dotpmieu,  Spallanzani,  Bry- 
done,  &C.) 

LipiNSKi,  Charles,  one  of  thejereatest 
violinistB,  was  bom  in  1790,  at  Rade^^n, 
Poland.  His  father  nive  him  his  first  in- 
stmction  in  music.  In  1810,  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  music  at  the  German 
theatre  in  Lembere,  and  gave  up  the  vio- 
loncello, till  then  hjs  chief  instrument,  and 
devoted  himself  more  to  the  violin.  In 
1814,  he  was  so  attracted  by  Spohr's 
playing,  that  he  resigned  his  place,  in  or- 
der to  have  leisuro  for  practi8in|f  that 
artist's  manner.  He  remained  m  his 
native  country  until  1817,  when  he  went' 
to  Italy  to  hear  the  celebnted  PaffaninL 
(q.  V.)  In  Piacenza,  he  played  wiui  hina 
m  a  concert.  Since  that  time,  he  has 
travelled  in  Russia,  Germany  and  France. 
His  style  inclines  to  the  elevated. 

LiPoeiAMMATic  CoicrosiTioNS ;  those 
in  which  certain  letters  are  purposdj 
left  out    Thus  Lope  de  Vega  wrote  a 
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novdla  without  (  or  a.  Kotzebue  wrote 
one  without  r.  The  word  is  derived  from 
Che  Greelc  Umeiv  (signifying  io  omit,  and 
used  ill  many  compound  words),  and 
y^vifia  (letter). 

LippE.  The  aocient  principality  of 
Lippe  is,  at  present,  divided  between  two 
reiguing  houses:  1.  lAppt'DdmM  con- 
tains about  490  square  miles,  with  71,200 
inhabitants.  Detmold,  with  2700  inhab- 
itants, is  the  capital.  Public  revenue, 
490,000  guilders.  The  prince  furnishes  a 
contingent  of  600  men  to  the  Gerinaa 
confederacy.  The  constitution  granted 
by  the  mother  of  the  present  prince  to  the 
country  is  still  suspended,  because  the  no- 
bility will  not  allow  the  peasants  to  be 
represented.  2.  Schauenbtuv-IAppe.  The 
dominions  of  the  prince  or  Lippe-BQck- 
eburg-Schauenbui^  contain  212  square 
miles,  with  25,500  inhabitants;  revenue, 
215,000  guildcra-jcontinffent  to  the  Ger- 
manic confederation,  2£)  men.  BCicke- 
burg,  the  capital,  is  on  the  river  Au.  In 
1810,  the  prince  abolished  the  last  tnces 
of  bondage,  and,  Jan.  15, 1816,  established 
a  constitution. 

Lippi.  There  were  three  Florentine 
artists  of  this  name.  Of  these,  the  eldest, 
Dranceseo  FUivpo^  bom  in  1421,  and  sur- 
named  the  (Ha,  had  taken  the  vows  as  a 
Carmelite  monk,  but  afterwards  abandon- 
ed the  church,  and  underwent  many  vi- 
cissitudes of  fortune.  On  one  occasion, 
he  fell  mto  the  hands  of  a  Barbary  corsair, 
who  sold  him  to  slavery  in  Africa.  The 
successful  exertion  of  his  talents,  upon  the 
poitrait  of  his  purchaser,  was  rewarded 
Dy  his  restoration  to  liberty.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Italy,  he  was  received  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  grand-duke  of  Florence.  His 
death  took  place  in  1488 ;  and,  although 
he  was  then  67,  it  is  said  to  have  been  the 
result  of  an  intrigue  with  a  female  of  a  re- 
spectable family,  poison  being  employed 
by  her  relatives  for  his  de8truction.'-*-He 
left  one  son,  fSHppOj  also  a  painter  of 
considerable  reputation,  bom  in  1460. 
Many  of  his  works  are  yet  to  be  found  in 
the  dty  of  which  he  was  a  native.  He 
died  in  1505. — Lormxo,  the  third  of  the 
name,  descended  of  the  same  family,  unit- 
ed to  considerable  skill  as  a  historical  and 
portnut  painter  the  arts  of  poetry  and  mil* 
sic  He  was  bom  in  1606,  and  is  advan- 
tageously known  as  the  author  of  a  bur- 
lesque poem,  entitled  MalmantUe  Aoosuts- 
tato.  Of  this  work  there  have  been  tiiree 
editions ;  two  printed  at  Florence,  in  1688 
and  1731,  the  other,  in  1768,  at  Paris.  It  ap- 
peared originally  under  the  fictitious  name 
of  Zipolu    His  death  took  place  in  1664. 


Lipsius,  Justus ;  an  acute  critic  and  er- 
udite scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century,  bom 
at  Overysche,  in  Brabant,  a  village  situated 
between  Brussels  and  Louvain,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1547.  Martinus  Lipsius,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Erasmus,  was  his  uncle.  His 
genius  developed  itself  very  early,  his 
memory  being  considered  wonderful  Be- 
fore he  had  completed  his  ninth  year,  he 
had  written  some  miscellaneous  poetry, 
much  above  mediocrity.  He  was  instmct- 
ed  at  Bmssels,  and,  subsequently,  in  the 
colleges  of  iEth,  Cologne  and  Louvain. 
He  removed  to  Rome  in  his  20th  year, 
and,  having  secured  the  patronage  of^  car- 
dinal Granvella,  by  dedicating  to  him  his 
treatise  Varicarum  tdtctionum,  was  received 
into  his  household,  in  the  nominal  capaci- 
ty of  secretary.  With  this  distinguished 
prelate  he  remained  till  1569,  sedulously 
consulting  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican, 
and  other  principal  hbraries,  especially 
employing  himself  in  the  collation  of  rare 
ana  ancient  manuscripts.  On  his  return 
to  the  Netherlands,  after  a  short  time  spent 
at  Louvain,  he  visited  the  capital  of  the 
German  empire,  and  then  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  university  of  Jena.  Here 
the  ftckleuess  of  his  disposition,  and  the 
vacillating  state  of  his  opinions  respecting 
religious  matters,  which  eventually  fixed 
the  imputation  of  imbecility  on  a  charac- 
ter in  other  respects  estimable,  first  became 
apparent  He  renounced  the  Komisb 
church,  and  became  a  Lutheran  ;  but. 
quitting  Jena,  at  length,  with  an  avowed 
intention  of  spending  the  remainder  of  his 
life  in  retirement  in  his  native  country 
be  repaired  to  Overysche,  and,  soon  after, 
recanted  his  supposed  errors,  and  became 
reconciled  to  tlie  see  of  Rome.  In  1577, 
however,  he  again  removed  to  Levden, 
when  he  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vin, and,  during  the  13  years  which  he 
spent  in  that  university,  gave  to  the  world 
the  most  esteemed  of  his  works.  In  1590^ 
he  retumed  finally  to  Louvain,  and  once 
more  became  a  Catholic,  and  that  of  the 
most  biffoted  description.  Many  tempt- 
ing and  honorable  offers  were  made 
him  b^  various  potentates,  to  engage  him 
in  their  service ;  but  he  refused  them  all ; 
and,  at  leneth,  died  at  Louvain,  in  the 
sbring  of  1606.  Superstition  led  him,  a 
snort  time  before  his  death,  to  dedicate  a 
silver  pen,  and  his  fur  gown,  to  the  virgin 
Mary.  His  principal  works  are  the  VaritK 
Lectumu  above-mentioned ;  an  excellent 
Commentary  on  the  Works  of  Tacitus ; 
treatises  De  Constantia;  De  MHitia  H^ 
mana;  De  ^mpkitheatria ;  De  PronunHa- 
Hone  recta  LmgtM  LatiniB;  Dt  Once; 
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ZkwuLUdigione;  De  BibHotheeU ;  Satka 
Memm<Ea;  Saturnalia;  and  an  Oration 
oa  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Saxooy. 
The  best  editioo  of  them  is  that  printed  at 
Antwerp^  in  1637. 

LiquBUR  (from  the  Drench) ;  a  palat- 
able spirituouB  drink,  composed  or  wa- 
ter, alcohol,  sugar,  and  some  aromatic 
infusion,  extracted  from  fruits,  seeds, 
4cc  The  great  difference  in  the  quali- 
ties of  the  different  Uquevrs  is  owing 
principally  to  a  variation  in  the  propor- 
tions of  the  sugar  and  alcohol  The 
French  distinguish  three  qualities:  the 
first  are  the  ralqfia$^  or  simple  liqueurif 
in  which  the  sugar,  the  alcohol  and  the 
aromatic  substance  are  in  small  quantities: 
such  are  the  anise- water  (q.  v.),  mn/au, 
the  apricot,  cherry,  &c  ratafias.  The 
second  are  the  oils,  or  the  fine  liqueurSf 
with  more  saccharine  and  spirituous 
matter ;  as  the*  anisetU,  cwrofoOf  &^c., 
which  are  theae  commonly  found  in  the 
aift9^  The  third  are  the  cnamtf  or  su- 
perfine Uqueursy  such  as  rowglio,  maras- 
ddnoj  Dantzic  water,  &c.  The  same  ar- 
omatic infusion  may,  therefore,  ^ve  its 
name  to  Uquewrg  of  difierent  quahties,  in 
which  the  materials  are  the  same,  but  the 
proportions  difierent:  thus  one  propor- 
tioD  of  ingredients  gives  eaurde-noyau ;  an« 
other,  cr^tne-iU-nmiau^  &c. 

LiquTOAMBAa  Sttraciflua,  or  Sweet 
Guv.  This  tree  is  widely  diffused  through 
the  U.  States,  fi^m  lat  43°  to  Florida,  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  gulf  into  the  prov- 
inces of  Mexico.  The  leaves,  which 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  some  maples, 
are  very  regulariy  five-lobed,  and  the 
lobes  are  serrated  on  the  margin.  The 
flowers  are  inconspicuous.  The  fruit  con- 
sists of  a  sort  of  bur,  supported  on  a  long 
pedicle,  and  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  button-wood,  or  plane-tree,  but  is 
much  less  even,  on  the  surface.  It  is 
abuD<]ant  every  where  throughout  the 
Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  Suites, 
and  sometimes  has  a  trunk  ^ve  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  proportional  summit 
The  usual  diameter,  however,  is  from  one 
to  three  feet  The  wood  is  compact,  ca- 
pable of  receiving  a  fine  polish,  and  has 
been  used  for  articles  of  furniture ;  but, 
for  this  purpose,  it  is  inferior  to  either  the 
wild  cherry  or  black  walnut  It  is,  how- 
ever, employed  for  lining  mahogany,  for 
bedsteads,  and  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in 
the  interior  of  houses,  possessing  great 
strength,  but  requiring  protection  from  the 
weather.  The  bark,  on  being  wounded, 
yieVds  a  small  quantity  of  a  fragrant  resin. 
This  tree  is,  howeveri  inferior,  in  useful 


properties,  to  many  otfiers  which  mhabit 
our  forests. 

LiquoaicE  {glycyrhiza) ;  a  genus  of 
leguminous  plants,  contauiing  eight  spe- 
cies, one  of  which  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  and.  the  otheiB  are  confined  to 
the  northern  and  temperate  parts  of  the 
eastern  continent  They  have  pinnated 
leaves,  and  small,  blue,  violet,  or  white 
flowers,  which  are  disposed  in  heads  or 
spikes,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  roots.  The  common  liquorice 
( G.  glabra)  grows  wild  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  many  places, 
even  m  England^  for  the  sake  of  the  root, 
which  is  much  used  in  pharmacy,  and 
forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce. 
More  than  SiOO  tons  of  the  extract  are  man- 
ufiictured  annually  in  Spain,  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  which  is  sent  to  London, 
and  employed  in  the  brewing  of  porter. 
It  is  often  administered  meaicinaily,  in 
coughs  and  pulmonary  affections,  and  the 
aqueous  infusion  is  exposed  for  sale  in  all 
the  European  cities,  as  a  refreshing  beve- 
rage. A  deep,  light  and  sandy  soil  is  best 
adapted  to  its  cultiuv.  The  American 
species  (O.  leptdota)  inhabits  the  plains  of 
the  Missouri,  from  St.  Louis  upwards,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  bordere  of  the  Pacific, 
but  is  not  found  in  the  Atlantic  states. 
LiRiooENDRON.  (^ec  7Wt]p-7Vee.) 
Lisbon  [Lisboa),  the  chief  -city  of 
Portugal,  and  the  residence  of  the  court, 
in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  on  the 
ri^ht  bank  of  the  Tagus,  which  is  here  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  width,  and  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  built  on  three 
hills,  in  a  romantic  country,  and  exhibits  a 
grand  appearance  from  the  harbor.  In- 
cluding the  suburbs  Junqueira  and  Alcan- 
tara, it  is  about  ^ve  miles  in  length,  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  breadth.  It  contains 
40  parish  churches,  75  convents,  and  100 
chapels,  44,000  houses,  and,  l)efore  1807, 
had  300,000  inhabitants,  but,  at  present, 
has  not  more  than  300,000,  among  whom 
are  many  foreigners,  Negroes,  Mulattoes, 
Creoles,  and  30,000  Galicians,  who  come 
fitmi  Spanish  Galicia,  and  serve  as  por- 
ters and  water  carriers,  and  perform  other 
menial  occupations.  The  town  is  open, 
without  walls  or  gates.  The  highest  hill 
only  has  a  castle,  now  in  ruins ;  but  the 
haihor  is  beautiful,  capacious  and  safe, 
and  is  defended  by  four  strong  forts 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  (St  Juliana,  St 
Bugio,  the  tower  of  Belem,  &cc.).  Many 
of  Uie  streets  are  very  uneven,  on  account 
of  the  hilly  situation  of  the  city.  The 
finest  are  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
There  are  no  elegant  private  buildings. 
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The  houses  of  the  nobilir^  are  disdnguish- 
ed  only  by  their  «ze.  The  western  part 
has  been  beautifully  rebuilt  since  the 
dreadful  earthauake  (Nov.  1, 1755)  which 
destroyed  half  of  the  city,  with  the  loss 
of  30,000  lives,*  the  streets  being  straight, 
and  regularly  laid  out,  with  fine  houses 
and  sqwires.  The  eastern  part  of  the  city, 
which  was  not  affected  by  the  earthquake, 
has  preserved  its  gloomy  aspect — crooked 
streets  and  old-fiishioned  houses,  six  and 
seven  stories  hish.  Lisbon  was  for- 
merly known  to  be  extremely  filthy  and 
unsafe;  but,  at  preseut,  regulations  have 
been  made  to  provide  for  the  public  secu- 
rity, and  the  streets  are  well  lighted. 
Amonff  the  squares,  the  principal  are 
the  PJofa  do  Commercio  and  the  Rocio* 
They  ai^e  connected  by  handsome,  wide, 
straight  streets.  The  former,  on  which 
the  royal  palace,  now  in  ruins,  was  situ- 
ated, lies  on  the  bank  of  the  Tagus,  at 
the  landing-place  of  the  harbor,  is  an  ob- 
long square,  of  615  paces  in  length  and 
550  in  breadth,  and  is  surrounded,  on 
three  sides,  with  fine  buildinffs  (the  fourth 
is  open  towards  the  river).  In  the  centre 
there  is  a  bronze  statue  of  king  Joseph  I. 
The  Rocio,  where  the  auto$  daft  were  for- 
merly exhibited,  is  a  regular  oblong,  1800 
feet  in  length  and  1400  in  width,  with 
the  new  palace  of  the  inquisition  on  one 
side.  In  this  square  10  streets  meet 
Among  the  churches,  the  new  church  is 
the  finest,  and  is  the  most  magnificent 
building  erected  since  the  earthquake. 
The  patriarchal  church,  on  an  elevated 
situation,  which  affords  a  beautiful  view, 
is  magnificent  in  its  interior,  and  contmns 
rich  treasures  and  many  curiosities.  The 
patriarch,  the  head  of  the  Portuguese 
church,  has  a  large  annual  income.  The 
aqueduct,  about  seven  miles-nn  length,  is  a 
remarkable  coustruction.  The  centre  is 
so  high,  that  a  ship  of  the  line  might  pass 
under  iL  The  water  is  carried  over  the 
valley  of  Alcantara,  on  35  marble  arches.  * 
It  withstood  the  force  of  the  earthquake, 
although  the  kejrstonessunk  a  few  inches. 
The  St  Joseph's  hospital,  where  16,000 
sick,  and  the  foundling  hospital,  where 
1600  childien,  are  annually  received,  de- 

*  The  city  then  contained  about  150,000  inhab- 
itants. The  shock  was  instantly  followed  by  the 
fall  of  every  church  and  convent,  almost  all  the 
large  public  buildings,  and  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  houses.  In  about  two  hours  after 
the  shock,  fires  broke  out  in  diflTerent  quarters, 
and  raffed  with  such  violence,  for  the  space  of 
oeariy  Uiree  days,  that  the  city  was  completely 
desolated.  The  earthquake  happened  on  a  holy- 
day,  when  the  churches  and  convents  were  full  of 
people,  very  few  of  whom  escaped 


serve  to  be  particularly  mentioned.  hm<mg 
the  literaiy  institutions  are  the  royal  acad— 
emy  of  sciences,  the  college  of  nobles,  tho 
marine  academy,  with  other  seminaries,  la 
boUuiical  garden,  three  observatories,  the 
royal  cabinet  of  natural  curiosities,  and 
several  public  libraries,  amone  which  is 
the  royal  library,  containing  80,000  vol- 
umes. Lisbon  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
authorities,  and  of  the  patriarch  of  Portu- 
gal, with  a  numerous  clergy.  The  inhab- 
itants have  but  few  manufactories :  there 
are  not  even  mechanics  enough  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  city.  But  Lisbon  ia 
the  centre  of  Portuffuese  commerce,  which 
extends  to  most  of  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, to  tho  U.  States,  and  to  the  Portu- 
guese possessions  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  There  are  about  240  Portuguese 
and  130  foreign  (principally  English)  mer- 
cantile houses.  From  1700  to  1800  ves- 
sels arrive  annually  at  tiie  port  (Junquei- 
ra).  The  beautiful  environs  of  the  town 
are  embellished  by  a  great  number 
(6 — ^7000)  country  seats  (quxntca).  In  the 
vicinity  are  Belera  and  the  casties  Rama- 
Ihao  and  Quelus. 

Lisle,  or  Lillk  (Flemish,  Rys9d)\  a 
large  and  stronff -city  of  France,  formerly 
the  capital  of  French  Flanders,  and  uovf 
of  the  dejNutment  of  the  North,  situated  on 
the  Deule,  in  a  dead  flat  The  Deule  is 
navigable,  and  is  divided  into  several 
branches,  part  of  which  supply  the  moats 
or  great  ditches  of  the  citadel  and  town. 
The  form  of  Lisle  is  an  irregular  oval ; 
its  length,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  is 
nearly  two  miles ;  its  breadth,  about  three 
quarters ;  its  circumference,  between  four 
and  five,  exclusive  of  the  earthen  ram- 
parts that  surround  tiie  town,  and  which 
are,  in  their  turn,  surrounded  by  a  moat. 
Lisle  presents  an  imposing  appearance^ 
from  its  extent,  its  forufications,  its  canals, 
its  squares,  and  its  public  buildinss.  Few 
cities  of  France  can  vie  with  it  in  the 
straightness  and  width  of  its  streets,  the 
regularity  of  its  buildings,  and  its  general 
air  of  neatness.  Several  convents  have 
survived  the  revolution ;  the  hospitals  are 
five,  one  very  large.  Lisle  is  a  fortress  of 
the  firet  rank.  Its  citadel,  the  masterpiece 
of  Vauban,  is  the  first  in  Europe  after  that 
of  Turin.  It  is  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  double  moat.  The 
trade  of  Lisle  is  extensive.  Its  manufac- 
tures are  of  camlets,  series,  and  other 
woollen  stuffs,  cotton,  calico,  linen,  silk, 
velvet,  lace,  carpets,  soap,  starch,  tobacco, 
leather,  glass  and  earthenware.    The  ori- 

fin  of  this  town  is  ascribtxl  by  tradition  to 
ulius  Cffisar.    Louis  XIV  took  it  from 
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tbe  Spttniards  in  1667.  It  surrefidefed,  in 
1706,  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and 
prince  Eugene.  At  the  peace  of  Utrscht^ 
It  was  reotored  to  France.  In  1792;  it  was 
bombarded  by  the  Austrians,  who  were 
obliged  to  retire,  with  tbe  loss  of  20,000 
men.  In  1815^  Louis  XVIII  spent  one 
day  here,  before  leaving  France.  Popu- 
ktxMi,  69,860 ;  18  miles  east  of  Toumay ; 
Ion.  y  4r  E.;  laL  50°  37'  50"  N. 

List  ;  the  enclosed  ground  wherein 
knigfate  held  their  justs  and  toumamentB ; 
ao  called  because  encircled  with  barriera 
as  with  a  list  Some  were  double,  one  for 
each  cavalier,  so  that  they  oould  not  ap- 
proach nearer  than  a  spear's  length.  Hence 
to  enter  the  Usts  is  to  engage  in  contest. 

LiSTXL ;  a  small  square  moulding, 
serving  to  crown  or  accompany  a  larger, 
and  to  separate  the  flutings  in  columns. 

L'IsTESso  Tempo  (RaUan) ;  a  phrase 
inlying  \hat  the  movement  before  which 
it  is  pliMed  is  to  be  played  in  tlie  same 
time  as  the  previous  movement 

LrTAHT  (from  the  Greek  Aimyela,  suppti- 
cation,  pniyer| ;  a  form  of  prayer  or  song, 
naed  on  occasions  of  public  calamity,  fint 
introduced,  according  to  Zonaras  and  Ni- 
cephorus^  by  Proclus,  about  the  year  446, 
at  Constantinople,  in  the  rei^  of  Theodo- 
sins;  according  to  Paulus  Diaconus,  under 
Justinian,  at  Antioch,  in  consequence  of 
tbe  following  circumstance:  An  earth- 
qcnke,  says  the  legend,  having  driven  the, 
people  into  the  fields,  a  boy  was  suddenly' 
taken  up  into  the  air  in  their  presence ;  but 
was  agam  let  down  unhurt,  on  the  people 
crying  out  Kyrie  deeson !  The  boy  related 
that  he  h  d  heard  the  songs  of  the  angels, 
^'Holy  God !  Holy  and  Mighty,  Holy  and 
Immortal !  have  mercy  upon  us !"  and  this 
gave  rise  to  the  litany.  This  kind  of 
common  prayer  was,  perhaijs,  not  unusual 
among  the  Jews,  and  the  IdHth  Psahn 
seems  to  have  been  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose. Litanies  afterwards  became  veiy 
common,  and  every  saint  of  the  Roman 
calendar  has  his  litany.  It  must  be  own- 
ed, that  some  of  these  are  very  unmean- 
ing^ enumerating  all  the  names  and  mira- 
doi  attributed  to  the  samt,  and,  in  this  le- 
mct,  not  unlike  those  prayers  of  the 
Romans,  which  consisted  merely  of  a 
catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  deity  ad- 
dressed, against  whichsSt  Paul  gives  a 
partieular  warning.  litanies  are  found 
in  the  old'hvnm-lxwks  of  the  Lutheiana^ 
hoc  are  no  k>n8»r  used  by  German  Prou 
The  Catholic  litanies  are  diatin* 
into  the  greater  and  less.  The 
is  said  to  have  been  composed  bjr 
bidiop  Mamftrma^  of  Vienna  (in  Fiaooe]^ 


in  446^  when  that  place  was  vidted  by  re- 
peated calamities ;  the  former  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  during  an  inundfition  of  the 
Tiber,  and  a  raging  plague.  This  con- 
sisted of  a  Bonff  of  seven  choirs  (hence 
s^piifbma»)f  of  clergy,  monks,  nuns,  boys, 
gir]%  Roman  citizens,  and  widows  and  mar- 
ried women.  The  litany  probablyconsisted, 
at  first,  of  the  words  IktU  deeaon^  but  was 
giad  uaHy  enlarged.  The  litany  was  annu- 
ally sung  on  the  (^rog'odumum.  At  a  later 
period,  the  litany  was  not  only  addressed 
to  the  Holy  Tnnity,  Imt  also,  as  we  have 
said,  to  the  saints,  and  sung  in  processions. 
This  latter  kind  of  litany  of  course  was 
omitted  by  the  Protestants  Tbe  usual  an- 
swer of  the  people  »,  Ors  pro  nohit  (prey 
for  us),  if  the  litany  is  directed  to  the  Vu*- 
^n  or  a  saint ;  or  hSbera  noa  (deliver  us),  if 
It  is  addressed  to  the  Deity.  Indecent 
parodies  have  often  been  made  on  lita- 
nies, and  sung  in  connexion  with  other 
profime  songs.  In  eoriy  times,  instances 
occur  of  this  being  done,  even  by  monks. 
fSee  the  note  to  the  article  FooU^I^ast  ofi) 
The  following  parody  is  taken  from  the 
Cavalier's  Letanie  (1647): 

From  too  mach  k«aping  ao  «ri]  decorum, 
From  tbe  manvfold  treasons  parliatnenltonim. 
From  Oliver  Uromwell,  dux  omnium  malorumf 
Libera  na$, 

See  the  Sacra  LAianuB  varia  (Antwerp, 
1606),  and  Bingham's  Origvnei  Ecdmu- 
ftcoe,  for  a  great  variety  of  litanies. — ^Thal 
this  rimple  form  of  prayer  and  responas 
has,  at  times,  been  of  great  advantage  to 
the  people  cannot  be  denied ;  fnd,  because 
man  V  htanies  are  poor,  all  ought  not  to  be 
condemned.  (See /ithiTgy.) 

LrrcB field;  a  post-to^  and  capital 
of  Litchfield  connty,  Connecticut ;  30  miles 
west  of  Hartford,  31  north-north-west  of 
New  Haven,  329  from  Washington ;  Ion. 
73°  37'  W. ;  lat.  4P  W  N. ;  population,  in 
1820^  4610  (for  the  population  in  1830,  see 
United  SUUea) ;  organized  as  a  town  in 
1721,  and  contains  four  large  territorial 
parishes.  The  principal  village  is  delight* 
fully  situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  afibrd- 
ing  extensive  and  beautiful  prospects.  It 
was  made  a  borough  in  lo]Q,and  cour 
tains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  female  acad- 
emy, a  law  school,  a  printing-ofiSce,  a 
bank,  and  two  houses  of  public  worsliip^ — 
one  for  CongregationalistB,  and  one  for 
Episcopalians,— and  has  some  trade.  In 
the  township,  there  are  nine  houses  of 
public  wonhip.-^our  for  Congregational- 
MlB,  four  for  Episcopalians,  and  one  ftnr 
Baptista  ItisagoodaffriculturBltown,and 
contains  numerous  nulls  and  manufactur- 
ing establishment^  cotton  manufiu^torisi^ 
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iron  works,  Sic  Mount  Tom«  on  the 
western  border  of  the  township,  is  700 
feet  high.  There  are  four  ponds  in  this 
township,  die  iai^gest  of  which  compiises 
900  acres.  There  is  a  medicinal  spring 
within  half  a  mile  of  the-  court-house. 
The  law  school  in  this  town  is  a  private 
institution,  established  in  1783,  by  judge 
Reeve.  In  1796,  Judge  Gould  was  asso- 
ciated with  him.  Since  1820,  judge  Gould 
has  lectured  alone.  The  students,  how- 
ever, are  weekly  examined  b^  another 
centleman.  The  number  of  students, 
from  1796  to  1827,  both  inclusive,  was 
730.  The  number  has  been  somewhat 
reduced,  by  the  establishment  of  another 
school  in  connexion  with  Yale  college. 
The  students  in  this  seminaiy  study  me 
'law  by  tides,  in  the  order  in  wliich  the 
lectures  are  given.  The  mode  of  instruc- 
tion b  by  lecturing  on  the  several  tides  of 
the  law  in  an  established  order.  The 
course  of  lectures  occupies  about  14  or  15 
months.  One  lecture  is  given  every  day. 
There  are  two  vacations,  of  four  weeks 
each  ;  one  in  May,  the  other  in  October. 
The  price  of  tuition  is  at  the  rate  of  ^100 
a  year. 

Lit  de  Justice  was  formerly  a  sol- 
emn proceeding  in  France,  in  which  the 
king,  with  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal, 
the  peen,  and  die  officers  of  the  crown, 
state  and  court,  proceeded  to  the  paiiiar 
inent,  and  there,  sitting  upon  the  throne 
(which,  in  the  old  French  language,  was 
called  liiy  because  it  consisted  of  an  un- 
der cushion,  a  cushion  for  the  back,  and 
two  under  the  elbows),  caused  those  com- 
mands and  orders,  which  the  parliament 
did  not  approve,  to  be  registered  in  his 
presence.  The  parliament  had  the  right 
of  remonstrating,  in  behalf  of  the  nadon, 
airainst  the  royal  commands  and  edicts. 
If  the  king,  however,  did  not  choose  to 
recede  fh)m  his  measures,  he  first  issued 
a  written  command  {Jidtres  de  jussion)  to 
the  parliament ;  and  if  this  was  not  obey* 
•d,  he  held  the  lit  dtjusHce.  The  periia- 
ment  was  then,  indeed,  obliged  to  submit^ 
but  it  afterwards  commonly  made  a  mo- 
lest  against  the  proceeding.  Louis  AV 
lield  such  eiHtde  justice^  in  1763,  in  order 
to  introduce  certain  imposts,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  firm  resistanoe  of  the  parlia* 
ments,  he  was  finally  oUiged  to  yickL  The 
last  UtB  de  juOiee  were  hekl  by  Louis 
XVI,  m  1787  and  1788. 

LirnAmT  Histo&t  is  the  flcteaee 
whose  oUect  is  to  represent  the  derelopo- 
ftMOt  or  dbe  successive  changes  of  human 
eivilization,  as  far  as  these  are  mamfea^ 
«d  m  wiitingvs  m  the  object  ofpotitM 


history  is  to  show  the  same,  manifested  in 
the  various  political  establishments  and 
changes.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  literaiy 
history  treats  of  learned  wridngs,  their 
contents,  fate,  modifications,  translations, 
&c  (which  is  bibUogrc^ffky^  q.  v.),  of  the 
lives  and  characters  of  their  authors,  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  wrote, 
&c  (which  constitutes  literary  biography). 
The  latter  has  also  been  called  exUmal 
Uterary  history,  the  former  inttmal  literary 
history,  because  it  aims  to  show,  in  a  con- 
nected view,  the  developement  of  sciences. 
From  its  nature,  it  is  obvious  that  literaiy 
history  could  not  fairly  bejgin  until  man- 
kind had  acquired  extensive  knowledge 
of  what  has  teen  done  and  written,  which 
required  the  preparatory  smdy  of  centu- 
ries, as  well  as  a  civilized  intercourse 
among  the  various  nations.  This  science 
is,  indeed,  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
and  we  have  by  no  means,  even  yet,  a 
general  literary  history.  What  we  have  is 
mostly  confined  to  Ekirope ;  at  least,  we  are 
yet  too  litde  acquainted  with  many  parts 
and  periods  of  the  literary  history  of  the 
East,  which  has  several  times  given  an  im- 
pulse to  the  western  worid,  to  authorize  us 
to  call  what  has  hitherto  been  done  a  gen- 
eral literary  history.  The  branch  which 
relates  to  Greece  and  Rome  must  remain  of 
surpassing  importance.  The  ancients  did 
not  treat  literary  history  as  a  distinct  de^ 
partment  of  history.  The  literature  of 
the  Greeks,  and,  though  not  in  the  same 
degree,  that  of  the  Romans,  were  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  their  religion  and 
politics,  that  a  separation  of  literary  from 
general  history  could  not  easily  take  place , 
besides,  the  materials  were  not  sufficient 
to  claim  a  separate  consideration.  Hence 
the  classics  contain  only  scattered  notices 
and  detached  materials  for  a  Hternry  his- 
toid, partly  in  biographies  of  poets,  philos- 
ophen,  orators,  grammarians,  &c* ;  pardy 
in  criticisms  and  extracts  from  their 
writings.  Such  notices  we  find  in  the 
worics  of  M.  Terentius  Vairo,  Cicero^ 
Pliny,  Quinctilian,  Aulus  Gellius,  Dio- 
nysius  of  HalicamasBus,  Pausanias,  Atfae- 
nsua,  and  the  biogtiqiliera  Plutarch,  Sue* 
tonius,  Diogenes  Laertius,  &;c.  Suidas 
and  Photius  likewise  contribute  names 
and  tides.  The  middle  a^  contribute 
only  detached  ftofei  to  the  history  of  their 
literature,  partly  in  chronicleB,  partly 
in  the  confidential  communications  of 
poets  and  other  authors,  respecting  their 
own  lives.  The  firat  rude  attempt  at  a 
oompiiation  of  general  litenirj  notieea,  yet 
without  systeomtical  order^  w«s  made  hj 
Polydofe  Yitpk  of  Uibino  in  his  wont 
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Ik  haadmibua  JRerwn,  which  dret  a]>- 
peared  in  print  io  1499.  The  true  father 
of  literary  history  is  the  fiunoiis  Conrad 
Gesoer,  whose  Bibliotheca  Universalis 
coacains  stores  of  knowledge  not  yet  ex- 
hausted. In  his  25th  year,  he  began  to 
execute  his  grand  plan  of  a  general  work 
00  literature,  and,  in  three  years,  his  roa- 
teriab  were  so  far  prepared,  that  thev 
could  be  arranged  for  prindng.  Accord- 
tag  to  his  plan,  the  work  was  to  be  divided 
into  three  parts — an  alphabedcal  dictiona- 
ry of  authors,  a  ^neral  systematic  view 
of  literature,  which  even  cites  single  dis- 
seitations  and  passages,  and  an  aJphabeti- 
eal  index  of  mattera  and  subjects  treated. 
(See  Ebert's  BiJUxor,  Lear.,  article  Gtstur,) 
The  firat  edition  of  the  first  division  ap- 
peared in  1545.*  Peter  Lambeck  gave  in- 
stniction  in  literary  history  at  the  gymna- 
nuiD  of  Hamburg,  in  165d,  on  the  plan  of 
Gesner  and  Virgil,  and  published,  in 
1659,  outlines,  as  a  text-book  for  his  lec- 
tures, the  title  of  which  is  Prodromui 
^storiiB  IMeraritB.  Daniel  George  Mor- 
hoPs  Pofykistor  LiterariuSf  PkHosophicus 
d  PractieuB^  the  first  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1668,  contributed  to  promote 
the  study  of  literary  history.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  lite- 
lary  lustory  has  been  a  favorite  study  of 
the  learned,  and  has  been  taught  in  the 

*  Lord  BacoQ^  in  his  Advaacemeiit  of  Leamtug 
{Ik  Aug.  Stri.  ii.  5),  seems  to  have  been  llie  first 
(1605)  to  have  traced  out  the  objectji  and  extent 
of  a  general  literary  history  {Historia  Literarumf 
HiHoria  LUeraria).  "  History,"  says  he.  **  is 
moral,  dvil,  ecclesiastical  and  literary ;  wiiere- 
of  the  first  I  allow  to  be  extant,  the  fourth  I  note 
u  deficient.  For  no  man  hath  propounded  to 
Umsclf  the  general  state  of  learning  to  be  dc- 
MTft)ed  and  represented  from  age  to  age,  as  many 
kave  done  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  state  civil 
•od  ecclesiaatical,  without  which  the  history  of 
the  worid  seeiaeth  to  me  to  be  as  the  statue  of 
Polyphemas  with  his  eye  out,  that  part  being 
wuimg  which  doth  show  the  spirit  and  life  of  the 
perBcm :  and  yet  I  am  not  ignorant  that  in  divers 
ptnicalar  sciences,  as  of  we  jurisconsults,  the 
Bathemaiiciaos,  the  rhetoricians,  the  philoso- 
pfans,  there  are  set  down  some  small  memoriala 
of  the  schools,  authors  and  books  3  and  so  like- 
woe  some  barren  relations  touching  the  invention 
af  arts  or  usages.  But  a  jost  story  of  leaminr, 
cniiainiag  the  antiquities  and  originals  of  kno«3- 
ei%es^  and  tbeir  secU,  their  inventions,  their  tra- 
<&tmos,  their  divers  administrations  and  maa- 
agiags,  their  Boarishings,  tlicir  oppositions,  decays, 
^tyntnooa,  oblivions,  removes,  with  the  causes 
■ad  occasiooa  of  them,  and  aH  other  events  con- 
ttraiw  leamiag,  throughout  the  agM  of  the 
vorkl,  I  may  truly  affirm  to  be  wanting.  The 
»e  and  end  of  wmch  work  1  do  not  so  much  de- 
agn  for  corioaity  or  satisfaction  of  those  that  are 
Wrers  of  learning,  but  chiefly  for  a  more  serious 
nd  grave  purpose,  which  M,'that  it  will  roako 
ieanml  mea  wise  is  the  uaa  aad  adaunialratioB 
anearainic." 

▼ou  Tin.  3 


universities,  and  in  higher  schools,  at  leul 
in  Germany.  To  these  lectures  we  owe 
several  Introductions,  General  Views,  and 
Systems  of  literary  histoiy.  We  mention, 
in  chronological  succession,  Burkbanl 
Gotthelf  Struvius,  professor  at  Jena  j 
Matthew  Lobetauz,  professor  at  Greifih 
wald ;  N.  H.  Gundling,  professor  in  Halle  i 
Gottlieb  Stoll,  professor  in  Jena ;  G.  GL 
Zeitner,  professor  in  Altorf ;  C.  C.  Neu- 
feld,  professor  in  Kdnigsberg ;  F.  G.  Bier- 
Kn^,  professor  in  Rinteln;  and  othenk 
Reimmann  must  also  I  e  mentioned  on  ac- 
count of  his  Introduction  to  Historia  7i^ 
eraria  (1708),  and  his  Idea  SytUfnaUs  An^ 
iiquiUdiM  LUerarut.  Still  more  important 
was  Chr.  Aug.  Heumann*8  Ccnspedut 
Republicit  IMmxruB^  a  work  much  superior 
to  any  that  had  preceded  it,  in  arrau4,e* 
ment,  acute  criticism  and  richness  of  ma- 
terials. John  Andrew  Fabricius's  Sketch 
of  a  General  History  of  Literature  (1752) 
is  a  comprehensive  work,  and  unites  tha 
synthetic  and  analytic  method.  A.  Y. 
Goffuet  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  mora 
philosophical  treatment  of  htenury  history; 
and  the  Italian  Denina  rivals  him  in 
brilliancy  of  manner,  without  equalling 
him  in  thoroughness  and  originality  of 
views  or  in  judgment.  It  began  to  ha 
more  and  more  clearly  felt,  that  literary 
history,  though  an  independent  branch  of 
history,  woiud  remain  a  mere  list  of 
names,  tides,  and  dates,  if  it  were  no| , 
treated  with  constant  reference  to  the 
state  of  religion,  politics,  morals,  and  the 
arts:  Attempts  have  been  made  to  treat 
it  as  a  part  of  the  general  histoiy  of  civili- 
zation by  Iseliu,  Ferguson,  Home,  and 
particularly  by  Herder.  In  recent  timee^ 
the  Germans  have  taken  thep  lead  in  thia 
science,  both  in  extent  of  knowledge  and 
comprehensivenei«  of  views.  J.  G.  Eich* 
horn's  and  L.  Wachler's  work  is  of  liigli 
value,  as  are  also  those  of  S.  G.  Wald,  J. 
G.  Meusel  imd  Fr.  Schlegel.  It  would 
exceed  our  limits  were,  we  to  rocntioa 
here  the  different  productions  upon  ibm 
literary  history  of  single  nations  and  par- 
ticular periods.  A  work  on  an  extensive 
plan,  though  not  of  a  general  nature,  ie 
&ie  great  enterprise  of  the  literary  society 
of  Uottingen — History  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences in  Europe,  since  the  Restoration  of 
^e  same,  until  the  End  of  (he  Eighteenth 
Centiury.  —  Literary  history  is  naturally 
divided  into  ancient,  middle  and  modem. 
The  ancient  terminates  with  the  retire- 
ment of  science  into  the  convents,  in  the 
sixth  century;  the  middle  begins  witli 
the  downfall  of  the  areat  Reman  emphne 
(about  500  A.  D.)  and  the  commencemeiil 
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of  literaiy  ciyilization  in  the  various  Eu- 
ropean nations,  without  tho  support  of 
ancient  classical  civiiization  (see  Berring- 
ton's  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  •%«); 
and  the  last  uegins  i^^^*^^  1450,  when  the 
study  of  the  classics  was  renewed,  and 
knowledge  revived  in  Europe. 

Literary  Propbrtt.  In  the  whole 
compass  and  variety  of  the  products  of 
human  labor,  no  one  thing  is  more  exclu-^ 
flively  such  than  intellectual  works.  In 
the  fabrication  and  production  of  almost 
all  other  subjects  of  value  and  pro|)erty, 
the  materials  are  supplied,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  the  earth  or  the  water  ;  and 
tnan  onlv  cooperates  with  nature  in  fur- 
nishing the  article.  But  a  piece  of  music, 
a  paintiof  ,  a  poem,  an  oration,  a  history, 
or  a  treatise  of  an^  description,  is  the  off- 
spring of  the  unaided  labor  of  the  mind. 
Jt  is  supplied  from  abroad,  only  with  the 
canvass,  pafier,  parchment,  or  whatever 
other  substance  is  used  for  recording  the 
work,  and  affording  the  evidence  of  its 
accomplishment,  but  which  is  no  more  a 
part  of  the  thing  produced,  than  a  deed, 
conveying  an  estate,  is  a  part  of  the  thing 
conveyed.  But,  though  the  right  to  the 
products  of  intellectual  labor  is  thus  pe- 
culiarly positive  and  absolute,  it  is  among 
the  latest  rights  of  property  recognised  in 
a  community,  since  the  subject  of  it,  the 
product  itself,  is  only  the  result  of  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization.  Another 
reason  of  its  not  attracting  a  more  early 
attention,  is  its  abstract,  incorporeal  na- 
ture, and  also,  in  some  cases,  the  difficulty 
of  defining:  and  identifying  it,  and  decid- 
ing what  IS  an  infringement  of  this  right 
of  property ;  and  again,  in  some  coun- 
tries, speakii/g  the  same  language  as  those 
bordering  u|>on  them,  the  great  difficulty- 
of  protecting  this  kind  of  property  from 
infringement,  though  no  doubt  arises  as  to 
the  identification  of  tlie  thing  claimed,  or 
in  determining  what  shall  be  considered 
to  bo  an  infringement  The  question 
whether  an  author  has,  of  common  right, 
and  independently  of  any  special  statute 
in  bis  fiivor,  a  property  in  the  products  )of 
the  labor  of  his  mind,  as  unquestionable 
and  absolute  as  any  other  producer  has 
in  those  of  the  labor  of  the  hands,  was 
very  elaborately  discussed  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  and  in  the  house  of  lords,  in 
England,  in  the  time  of  lord  Mansfield,  in 
die  celebrated  cases  of  Millar  against  Tay- 
kur,  reported  in  the  4th  volume  of  Bur- 
row's Reports,  in  relation  to  the  copyright 
of  Thomson's  Seasons  ;  and  Donaldson 
against  Becket,  reported  in  the  same  vol- 
The  firat  of  these  caaea  came  be- 


fore the  court  in  1769.  In  1709,  the 
statute  of  8  Anne,  chapter  19,  had  been 
passed,  giving  to  authors  an  excliisivO 
copyright  "  for  the  term  of  14  years,  and 
no  longer."  Notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tion of  the  right  to  that  term,  by  the  stat- 
ute, it  had  been  held,  in  divers  cases,  sub- 
sequently decided,  that  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  the  author,  or  his  representatives  * 
or  assigns,  continued  after  the  expiration 
of  the  14  years  ;  and,  accordingly,  in 
1739,  lord  chancellor  Hardwicke  granted 
an  injunction  against  a  person,  other  than 
the  proprietors,  printing  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  the  title  to  the  copyright  of  which 
was  derived  to  the  proprietor,  under  an 
assignment  by  Milton,  72  years  before.  In 
the  case  relating  to  the  copyright  of 
Thomson's  Seasons,  three  of  the  judges, 
namely,  lord  Mansfield  and  justices  Aston 
and  Willes,  were  of  opinion,  that  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  propeity  continued  after 
the  expiration  of  14  years  from  the  first 
publication,  as  limited  by  the  statute  of 
Anne,  and  such  was  the  decision  of  the 
court.  Mr.  Justice  Yates  dissented  from 
that  opinion.  Five  years  afterwards,  in 
1774,  the  other  case  came  before  the  house 
of  lords,  and,  as  is  usual  with  that  tribu- 
nal, the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  the  king's 
bench,  common  pleas  and  exchequer,  was 
taken.  Lord  Mansfield,  being  a  member 
of  the  house  of  lords,  did  not  give  an 
opinion  in  answer  to  the  questions  pro* 
pounded  by  the  house,  with  tho  other 
judges,  but  acted  and  voted  as  a  member 
of  3ie  body.  Of  the  Jl  judges  who  gave 
opinions,  eight  were  of  opinion  that  an 
author  had  of  common  right — tliat  is,  as 
by  the  common  law,  or  without  any  stat- 
ute to  this  effect — the  exclusive  privilege 
of  publishing  his  own  works  ;  and  three 
were  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Seven,  against 
four  to  the  contrary,  were  of  opinion,  that, 
by  publisliing  his  work  and  vending 
copies,  lie  did  not  abandon  his  exclusive 
property  to  the  public,  or,  in  other  words, 
that,  by  making  and  selling  one  copy,  he 
did  not  authorize  all  other  persons  to  make, 
and  use  or  sell  as  many  copies  as  they 
might  chooae.  This  seems  to  be  so  plain 
a  point,  that,  if  four  respectable  judges 
had  not  been  of  a  contrary  opinion,  one 
would  be  ready  to  say  it  admitted  of  no 
doubL  A  case  very  analogous,  but  much 
stronger  in  &vor  of  the  author^  right  of 
property,  is  stated  in  the  public  journals 
(1831),  as  having  recently  been  decided  in 
France.  An  artist  had  sold  a  statue  or 
picture,  the  production  of  his  own  chisel 
or  pencil,  and  the  question  was  made 
whether  the  purchaser  had  a  right  to 
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^•obHsh  eogravings  of  this  original.     It 
was  decided,  that  the  artist  alone,  and  not 
the  purchaser,  had,  in  such  case,  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  jnake  and  publi?h  engrav- 
ed copiesu     But,  on  the  other  question, 
proposed  by    the   bouse   of  lords,  viz. 
vrhether  the  statute  of  Anne  took  away 
the    authoi^s  exclusive  right  to  his  own 
property,  after  the  expiration  of  14  ^ears, 
six  of  the  judges  were  of  opinion  in  the 
affirmative,  so  that  the  whole  12  judges 
were  equally  divided  upon  this  question, 
lord  Mansfield  being,  upon  this  and  the 
two  other  questions^  in  fevor  of  the  au- 
thor's right    But  the  house  of  lords  de- 
cided that  the  author  had  no  exclusive 
right  after  the  expiration  of  the  period 
limited  in  the  statute,  though  the  reasons 
given  on  that  side,  by  the  judges  who 
supported  it,  are  veiy  unsatisfactory  ;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  divine  the  grounds  of  the 
decision.    But  it  has  been  acquiesced  in 
as  law  from  that  time,  both  in  England 
and  the  U.  States.    Thus,  while  the  pov- 
erty of  authors  and  scholars — ^the  great 
leaden  and  champions  of  civilization  and 
intellectual  advancement — has  been  pro- 
veri)ial  all  the  world  over,  the  government 
has  interposed,  or  is  construed  to  have  in- 
terposed, with  its  mighty  arm,  not  for  their 
protection  and  reward,   bat    to    despoil 
them  of  their  property,  the  fruits  of  their 
own  labor,  and  sequestrate  it  for  the  pub-. 
lie  use.    If  a  man  jcultivates  the  ^und, 
or  fabricates  goods,  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
go  to  him  and  his  heirs  or  assigns,  abso- 
hitely,  forever ;  but  if  he  spends  his  life 
upon  a  poen\  or  musical  composition,  he 
only  has  a  lease  of  it  for  14  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  statute  of  Anne,  when  it  is  to 
be  forfeited  to  the  public.    This  doctrine 
displays,  in  striking  contrast,  the  rewards 
b<»towed,  and  the  forfeitures  enacted,  in 
reference  to  different  species  of  glory  and 
public  service.    While  a  military  hero  is 
rewarded  with  a  grant  of  lands  and  a  title 
of  honor,  to  himself  and  his  heirs  ad  in- 
SnUuntj  a  man  of  equal  genius,  who,  by 
bis  labors,  instructs  and  delights  mankind, 
and  sheds  a  lasting  glory  upon  the  countiy 
of  which  he  is  a  citizen,  is  despoiled  of 
the  fruits  of  his  own  labors.    The  injus- 
tice of  such  a  doctrine  is  so  obvious,  that 
its  legality,  though  sanctioned  by  an  ac- 
quiescence of  half  a  centuiT,  may  well 
be  quesdoned.    However  this  may  be, 
legislatures  have  begun  to  mitigate  the 
forfeitures  heretofore  mflicted  upon  lite- 
rary eminence,  by  extending  the  time  for 
which  an  author  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
hb  own  talents  and  industry.    By  a  law 
pesBed  in  the  54th  year  of  George  the 


Third,  chapter  156^  an  author  is  entitled 
to  an  exclusive  copyright  in  his  work  for 
28  years,  and,  if  he  is  living  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  it  is  continued  during  his  life. 
This  act  is  entitled  to  the  commendation 
of  being  less  unjust  tlian  that  of  Anne. 
On  the  eontinet^  of  Europe,  the  laws  an^ 
much  more  fiivorable,  or,  rather,  mucn 
less  unfavorable,  to  authors.  In  France, 
they  are  entitied  to  an  exclusive  copyright 
during  their  hves,  and  their  heirs  or  as- 
siens  for  20  years  afterwards.  In  many 
of  the  German  states,  die  right  is  perpet- 
ual, but  it  is  subject  to  this  disadvantage, 
that  it  extends  only  to  the  state  io  which 
It  is  granted,  and  the  work  may  be  pirated 
In  the  others  with  impunity.  This  can  be 
avoided  only  by  procuring  a  copyright  in 
the  different  German  states,  which  is  at- 
tended with  much  difficulty  and  expense. 
The  defect  of  the  laws  of  these  German 
states  on  this  subject,  tlierefore,  is  not  in 
confiscating  the  author's  property,  or  re- 
fusing to  recognise  his  right  to  it,  but  in 
burthenin^  him  with  heavy  expenses  in 
securing  its  protection.  In  Rusna,  the 
period  of  the  copyright  is  the  same  as  in 
France,  and  it  is  not  hable  to  be  seized 
and  sold  for  the  payment  of  the  author's 
debts.  In  the  U.  States,  the  constitution 
provides,  that  congress  may  secure^  ^  for 
limited  times,  to  authors,  &C.,  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  tJieir  respective  vnritings,"  &c. 
Under  tiiis  provision,  a  law  was  passed,  in 
1790,  giving  to  authors,  being  citizens  of 
the  U.  States,  or  being  resident  therein,  the 
sole  right  of  printing  and  vending  their 
works  for  die  term  of  14  years  from  the 
time  of  recording  die  title  in  the  clerk's 
ofilice  ;  and,  if  living  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  and  then  citizens  or  resident 
as  alM>ve,  they  could  have  a  renewal  of 
the  exclusive  right  for  14  years  longer,  on 
filing  a  copy  of  the  title  again  m  the 
clerk's  office.  This  law  also  required, 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  each  term, 
the  author  should  publish  the  clerk's  cer- 
tificate in  some  newspaper  for  four  weeks. 
It  also  required  that  a  copy  should  be  de- 
posited in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state.  A  more  liberal,  or,  rather,  less  illib- 
eral, law  was  passed  on  diis  subject  in 
1831.  By  this  act,  the  exclusive  right  is 
extended  to  28  years,  with  a  right  of  re- 
newal for  his  life,  if  the  author  is  living  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  copyright.  It 
dispenses  with  the  publication  of  the 
clerk^s  certificate  in  a  newspaper— a  very 
useless  provision  ;  for,  if  the  work  itself 
gives  notice  that  the  copyright  is  secured, 
a  person  who  pirates  it  can  have  no  pre- 
tence for  alleging  ignorance  of  the  tact. 
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The  act,  also,  though  it  requires  that  the 
author  shall  supply  a  copy  for  the  office  of 
the  secretary  or  state,  excuses  him  from 
the  trouble  of  depositing  it  there,  requiring 
him  only  to  leave  it  in  the  office  of  the 
cleric  of  the  district  court.   (See  Cowtright.) 

LiTERATuaE,  according  to  the  English 
dictionaries,  means  Uaming.  In  general 
use,  however,  Uiis  word,  in  English,  com- 
monly signffies  what  in  other  countries 
tvould  be  called  degcmt  literature^  exclud- 
ing works  of  abstract  science  and  mere 
Erudition.  The  meaning  of  tlie  word, 
in  English,  however,  is  vague.  In  Ger- 
man and  French,  the  woi^  means,  dis- 
tinctly, the  whole  which  has  been  writ- 
ten. Hence  the  phrase  *^  literature  of  the 
middle  age,"  or  "medical  literature,"  means 
the  aggregate  of  works  written  during  the 
middle  ages,  or  on  medicine,  &c.  LUercay 
is  applied  to  all  those  branches  of  reacf- 
ing  which  come  within  the  scope  of  a 
^neral  reader  ;  the  phrase  **  literary  gen- 
Seman"  corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  the 
French  hommt  de  letlres.  LiUnxry  ga- 
zette is  a  journal  which  treats  of  works 
interesdng  to  a  general  reader.  In  literaiy 
history,  the  word  has  a  more  extensive 
meanmg.    (See  Literary  History,) 

LiTHiA ;  the  name  applied  by  Arfwed- 
son  to  an  alkali  discovered  by  him  in 
analyzing  the  petalite.  The  name  was 
derived  from  the  Greek  \i0ttos  (stony), 
In  allusion  to  the  existence  of  the  earth  in 
a  stony  mineral  Lithia  has  since  been 
detected  in  spodumene,  and  several  kinds 
of  mica.  The  best  process  for  procuring 
it  is  the  following  :  One  part  of  petalite  or 
spodumene,  in  mie  powder,  is  mixed  inti- 
mately with  two  parts  of  fluor-spar,  and 
the  mixture  is  heated  with  three  or  four 
times  its  >yeight  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  long 
as  any  acid  vapors  are  disengaged.  The 
siGca  of  the  nuneral  is  attacked  by  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  and  dissipated  in  the  form  of 
fluoeilicic  acid  fas,  while  the  alumina  and 
Gtbia  unite  with  sulphuric  acid.  Aflef 
di)»iiolving  these  salts  in  water,  the  solution 
is  boiled  with  pure  ammonia  to  precipi- 
tate the  alumina  ;  is  filtered,  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  then  heated  to  redness  to  ex- 
pel the  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  resi- 
due is  pure  sulphate  of  lithia,  which  is 
dissolved  in  water  and  decomposed  by 
acetate  of  baiytes ;  and  the  acetate  of 
lithia,  being  heated  to  redness,  vs  convert- 
ed into  the  carbonate  of  lithia,  and,  finally, 
tiiis  is  decomposed  by  lime  or  barytes, 
which  affi>rds  pure  lithia.  Its  color  is 
white  ;  it  is  not  deliquescent,  but  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air  ;  very  soluble 
In  water ;  acrid,  caustic,  and  acts  on  colors 


like  the  other  alkalies  :  heated  with  plati- 
na,  it  acts  on  the  metal.  It  combines  vrith 
the  different  acids,  and  forms  salts  with 
them,  like  uotash  and  soda,  though  pos- 
sessed of  a  liigher  neutralizing  power  than 
these  alkalies.  Its  phosphate  and  carbon- 
ate are  sparingly  soluble  ;  its  chloride  is 
deliquescent  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
this  solution  bums  with  a  red  flame.  All 
its  salts  give  a  red  color,  when  heated  on 
a  platinum  wire  before  the  blow-pipe. 
The  muriate  and  nitrate  are  deliquescent 
The  metallic  base  of  lithia  was  evolved 
by  sir  H.  Davy,  by  galvanism  ;  but  it  was 
too  rapidly  oxidized  to  be  collected  :  the 
metal  was,  however,  seen  to  be  white  like 
sodium,  and  burned  with  bright  scintilla- 
tions. 

LiTHic  Acid,  in  combination  with  pot- 
ash, is  obtained  from  human  urinary  cal- 
culi, by  digesting  them  in  caustic  lixivium : 
the  lithate  of  potash  gives  up  the  lithic 
acid,  on  being  mingled  with  acetic  acid. 
It  has  the  form  of  white  shining  plates, 
which  are  denser  than  water  ;  is  without 
taste  or  smell,  and  dissolves  in  1400  parts 
of  boiling  water.  It  reddens  the  infusion 
of  litmus.  The  lithates  are  all  tasteless, 
and  very  s^mringly  soluble  in  water. 
Lithic  acid,  by  repeated  distillations,  is  re- 
solved into  ammonia,  nitrogen  and  pros- 
sic  acid. 

LiTHOCHROMics ;  the  art  of  painting  in 
oil  upon  stone,  and  of  taking  impressions 
on  canvass.  This  process,  whicn  is  de- 
signed to  muhiply  the  master-pieces  of 
painting,  was  invented  some  years  ago  by 
Malapeau,  in  Paris,  who  received  a  patent 
for  his  invention,  and  has  an  establishment 
for  lithochromic  productions,  which  have 
been  popular  in  Paris  since  1823.  This 
process  is  a  substitute  for  the  copying  of 
portraits  ;  it  also  serves  as  a  cheap  means 
of  ornamenting  walls.  This  art,  howev- 
er, is  still  in  its  in&ncy.  The  lithochromic 
paintings  yet  produced  are  less  valuable 
than  the  poorest  copies.  A  amilar  but 
much  superior  invention  has  been  made 
by  Sennefelder,  which  he  calls  mosaic  im- 
pression, 

LiTHooRAPHT  (fix>m  XiBof,  stouc,  and 
Yp<i^v,  to  write);  the  art  invented  by  Aloys 
Sennefelder  (q.  v.),  of  taking  impressions 
from  drawings  or  writings  on  stone,  with- 
out engraving.  As  the  history  of  the  inven- 
tion of  this  art,  and  the  principles  on 
which  it  depends,  are  contained  in  the  ar- 
ticle Sennefdder,  we  shall  confine  ourselves^ 
in  this  place,  to  an  account  of  the  process 
of  lithographic  printing,  and  of  the  mate- 
rials us^  in  iL  Two  substances  arc  used 
for    drawing    upon    stone— lithographic 
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chalk  and  lithogFaphic  ink.  Tlie  former 
a  made  of  1.^  ounce  of  aoap,  2  ounces  of 
taHow,  1^  ounce  of  pure  white  wax,  1 
ounce  shell-lac,  |  ounce  lamp-black. 
Another  receipt  gives  2  ounces  soap,  5 
ounces  wax,  i  ounce  tallow,  and  1  ounce 
lamp-black.  The  soap,  aAer  it  has  been 
ecRiped  fine,  is  put  in  an  iron  or  earthen 
ressel,  over  the  fire,  and,  when  it  is  melted, 
little  pieces  of  wax  and  tallow  are  added  ; 
it  must  be  stirred  the  whole  time,  and. 
when  the  heat  is  extreme,  the  contents  of 
the  vessel  are  to  be  lighted  by  a  burning 
taper,  the  aitirring  being  continued.  Afler 
a  short  tim^  the  fiarae  is  to  be  extinguish- 
ed ;  and,  ^'hile  the  mixture  is  boiling,  the 
faunp-black  is  to  be  gradually  added. 
When  this  is  done,  the  mixture  is  taken 
tarn  the  fire,  and  poured  out  on  an  iron 
or  stone  plate,  and  may  be  made  into  any 
Ibrm  desuned.  For  utho^puphic  ink,  a 
great  many  different  receipts  have  been 
given ;  one  of  the  most  approved  of 
which  is  a  composition  made  of  equal 
parts  of  tallow,  wax,  shell-lac  and  com- 
mon soap^  with  about  one  twentieth  part 
of  the  whole  of  lamp-black.  These  ma- 
terials are  mixed  in  an  iron  vessel ;  the 
iru  and  tallow  are  first  ^lUt  in,  and  heat- 
ed till  they  take  fire,  after  which  the 
other  in^iMientB  are  successively  added ; 
the  burning  is  allowed  to  continue  until 
the  compoflition  is  reduced  about  one 
third.  All  calcareous  stones,  being  sus- 
ceptible of  taking  in  a  greasy  substance, 
and  of  imbibing  water  with  facility,  are 
nitable  fi>r  lithographic  printing,  provided 
they  are  compact,  capable  of  receiving  a 
iine  polish,  and  of  a  clear  and  uniform 
eolor ;  the  more  compact  and  uniform 
in  color,  the  better.  Those  commonly 
used  are  a  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime. 
Suitable  stones  are  by  no  means  scarce. 
The  ^piarry  from  which  the  first  litho- 
gn|diic  stones  were  extracted,  is  still  that 
which  furnishes  them  in  the  greatest 
abundance^  and  of  the  largest  dimensiona 
It  is  situated  at  Solenhofen,  near  Pappen- 
beim,  in  Bavaria.  No  quarries  hitherto 
known  in  France,  afibrd  stones  equal  to 
the  German.  Those  found  near  Chateau- 
roux  are  of  a  similar  color  to  those  of 
Soienbofen,  and  even  harden  and  of  a 
finer  grain ;  but  they  are  full  of^  spots  of  a 
softer  nature,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
cure pieces  of  the  necessary  size.  In 
Engluid,  a  stone  has  been  used  which  is 
ibond  at  Corston,  near  Bath.  It  is  one  of 
the  white  lias  beds,  but  is  inferior  to  the 
Gemian  in  fineness  of  grain  and  closeness 
of  texture.  When  proper  stones  cannot 
he  ohtainH  without  difficulty  or  great  ex- 


pense,  it  is  more  advantageous  to  fabricate 
artificial  slabs,  to  which  a  projier  density 
and  hardness  may  be  given.  An  iutelh- 
gent  potter  can  easily  imitate  the  density 
of  natural  stones.  Slabs,  used  for  this 
purpose,  have  been  made  of  stucco,  com- 
posed of  lime  and  sand,  and  fastened  with 
the  caseous  part  of  milk.  Artificial  slabs, 
however,  have  not  been  made  so  as  to 
equal  £he  real  ones ;  and  the  royal  insti- 
tute of  France  have  thought  the  subject 
of  sufficient  importance  to  offer  a  large 
prize  for  the  best  The  stones  are  polisE- 
ed  by  putting  fine  sand  between  two  of 
them,  and  thus  rubbing  them  against  each 
other  till  the  surface  is  smooth ;  then  each 
sepjeirate  stone  is  rubbed  with  water  and 
pumice-stone.  Afler  the  stone  is  thus 
prepared,  it  may  be  used  for  all  kinds  of 
writing  and  drawing,  vrith  the  brush  or 
pen,  £c.  But  if  it  is  to  be  prepared  for 
chalk,  it  must  have  a  rougher  sunace,  and, 
after  the  application  of  the  pumice-stone, 
it  is  to  be  covered  with  very  fine  sand,  of^ 
a  uniform  size,  and  rubbed  with  another 
polished  stone  without  water.  This  is 
turned  round  and  round,  till  the  necessary 
roughness  is  produced.  Both  kinds  of 
plates  must  be  carefully  preserved  against 
ffreasiness,  such  as  they  would  receive 
uom  the  touch  of  the  hand,  once  all  the 
greasy  spots  appear  in  the  impression,  the 
ereasy  printing  ink  remaining  on  them. 
If  the  drawing  is  to  be  prepared  with 
ink,  the  stone  is  first  covered  with  oil  of 
turpentine  or  soap-water,  to  prevent  the 
fines  from  spreading.  Then  the  drawing 
may  be  made  on  Uie  stone  with  a  black 
lead  pencil  or  with  a  red  crayon ;  but  the 
latter  is  preferable,  because,  when  the  ink 
comes  to  be  applied,  it  is  easier  to  discov- 
er how  far  the  lines  of  the  drawing  are 
really  covered  with  uik.  Afler  having 
dissolved  the  ink  in  rain  or  river  water 
(the  former  ought  to  have  stood  some 
time),  these  pencil  outlines  are  covered 
with  ink.  If  the  stroke  is  black,  or,  at 
least,  dark  brown,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  impression  will  succeed.  But  if  li^ht 
brown,  and  transparent,  it  will  not  sive 
the  impression.  The  ink  may  be  laia  on 
with  the  pen  or  brush.  Goose  quills, 
however,  are  not  well  suited  for  this  pur- 
pose, particularly  if  the  strokes  are  to  be 
very  fine ;  the  pens  are  too  quicklv  blunted; 
but  steel  pens  are  used  to  ^"eat  advantage : 
these  are  made  of  watch  sprmgs.  After 
the  dravring,  the  plate  is  left  several  hours, 
and  then  put  under  the.  press.  For  draw- 
ing with  chalk,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the 
finest  and  softest  tints  first,  and  the  strongest 
afterwards.    If  the  proper  effect  cannot  bs 
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given  to  the  foreground  by  chalk  only,  a 
tde  ink  is  added  with  the  brush  or  pen. 
if  the  drawing  has  very  fine  tints,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  impression  from  the 
plate  should  be  taken  immediately,  other- 
wise the  oil  will  dry  or  evaporate,  and 
the  ink  will  not  take  effect  on  these  parts. 
The  oil  varnish  used  must  be  of  the  best 
kind.    Before  the  stone  is  covered  with 
ink,  it  must  first  be  dipped  in  nitric  or 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water  to  such 
a  degroe,  that  only  a  slight  effervescence 
is    produce<l ;  the    proportion    of   acid 
should  be  but  little  more  than  one  per 
cent. ;  this  will  make  the  stone  in  the 
parts  not  covered  by  the  drawing  more 
readily  imbibe  the  water.    This  process  is 
called  etching  the  drawing.    Afler  this,  it  is 
merely  dipp^  in  common  water.    Great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  acid  is  not  too 
strong,  as  it  will  then  injure  the  fine  strokes 
Imd  tints.    When  the  stone  has  Imbibed 
sufficient  water,  a  liquid  mixture  must  be 
poured  over  it,  consisting  of  one  sixtli  lin- 
seed oil,  two  sixths  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
three  sijahs  of  pure  water :  this  again  must 
be  wiped  off  clean,  and  the  stone  must  be 
then  covered  with  a  solution   of  gum- 
arabic  in  water;  this  prevents  the  lines  fi-om 
spreading.  Immediately  after  this  process, 
it  is  inked.  The  printing-mk  is  applied  by 
means  of  leather  printers'  balls,  stuffed 
tvith  hair,  or  by  cyhnden,  which  must  be 
of  various  sizes.     The  first  impres»ons 
are  seldom  perfect    Afler  each  impres- 
sion, the  stone  is  washed  with  water,  and, 
firoQi  time  to  time,  is  sponged  over  with 
gum-water,  which  is  prepared  from  one 
ounce  of  finely  pounded  ffum-arabic,  and 
half  a  pound  oi  water.    The  ink  which 
has  settled  on  a  spot  tliat  should  be  light, 
is  either  removed  with  a  clean  sponge,  or 
by  diluted  acid,  applied  with  a  sponj;e, 
and  the  place  is  Afterwards  washed  with 
pure  water.     The  printing-ink  is  com- 
posed, like  other  printing-uiks,  of  oil-var- 
nish and  fine  lamp-black.     To  iirepare 
die  varnish,  a  vessel  is  about  half  filled 
with  pure  linseed  oil,  and  heated  till  it 
takes  fire  from  the  flame  of  a  piece  of 
burning  paper.    It  is  allowed  to  bum  till 
reduced  to  the  proper  density.    To  de- 
scribe the  press,  a  drawing  would  be  neces- 
sary.    Besides   the  mode   of  preparing 
the  drawings  above  described,  drawings 
are  also  cut  into  the  stone,  and  from  these 
impressions  are  taken.    Engravings  may 
also  be  multiplied  by  putting  them  wet  on 
a  stone,  when  theycome  fi^m  the  copper- 
plate press,  and  subjecting  them  to  pres- 
sure, by  which  the  mk  is  made  to  leave 
the  paper  and  adhem  to  the  stone.    Al- 


though lithography  is  of  great  use,  and 
excellent  impressions  are  produced,  par- 
ticularly at  Munich,  it  is  yet  veiy  imperfect 
In  landscapes,  the  soft  tints  and  the  per- 
spective cannot  be  properly  given  ;  ths 
lines  are  not  sufficiently  delicate.  The 
number  of  impressions  which  can  be 
taken  from  a  lithographic  chalk  drawing, 
will  vary  according  to  the  fineness  of  the 
tints.  A  fine  drawing  will  give  400  or 
500 ;  a  strong  one,  1000  or  1500.  Ink 
drawings  and  writings  give  considerablv 
more  than  copper-plates.  The  finest  will 
yield  6000  or  8000,  and  strong  linos  and 
writings  manv  more.  Upwards  of  80,000 
impressions  have  been  taken,  at  Munich, 
fW>m  one  writing  of  a  form  for  regimental 
returns.  But  it  is  probably  susceptible  of 
fkrther  improvements.  Stone  paper,  a 
substitute  for  stone  plates,  was  invented  by 
Sennefelder,  in  1817.  (See  Sennefelder^s  . 
VolUt&n  diets  Lchrbueh  der  Stexndnwkeny^ 
Munich,  1818).  Lithography  is  now 
veiy  widely  spread.  In  all  parts  of  (Jer- 
many,  also  in  France,  Russia,  England 
and  the  U.  States,  there  are  lithographic 
printing  establishments.  The  lithographic 
process  is  generally  employed  for  printing 
music,  and  has  given  rise  to  lithochromics. 
(q.  V.)  The  l^  lithoffraphie  establish- 
ments, at  present,  are  at  Munich  (Bavaria^ 
and  Paris.  The  French  are  the  most  ex- 
pert in  the  process  of  printing.  Some 
beautiful  lithographic  prints  have  also 
been  executed  at  Berlin. 

LiTHOTOMT  is  the  name  given  to  the 
operation  for  extracting  the  stone  fit>m  the 
bladder.    (See  Storvt,) 

LiTHOTRiTT  ;  a  surgical  operadon,  by 
which  the  stone  in  the  bladder  is  crushed 

ar  an  instrument  invented  and  firat  ap- 
ied  by  doctor  Civiale,  of  Paris,  m  182iS. 

e  has  written  on  the  subject 

Lithuania  (in  the  language  of  the 
country,  Litwa;  in  German,  ijithduen); 
an  extensive  country,  formeriy  an  inde- 
pendent fp^md-duchy,  containinff  60,000 
square  miles,  but  in  1569  united  to  Po- 
land. Since  the  dismemberment  of  that 
kingdom  m  1773, 1793,  and  1795,  the  great- 
er portion  of  it  has  been  united  to  Russia, 
and  forms  the  governments  of  Mohilew, 
Witepsk,  Minsk,  Wilna  and  Grodna  The 
climate  is  temperate  and  healthy,  and 
the  face  of  the  country  nearly  a  level,  in- 
terrupted only  by  a  few  insignificant  hills. 
The  soil  is  in  some  parts  sandy ;  in  othera 
maraby,  or  covered  with  woods;  but, 
wherever  it  is  cultivated,  very  produc- 
tivCi  The  principal  rivers  are  the  D(ina, 
or  DWina,  the  Dnieper,  the  Niemen,  the 
Przypieo  and  Bug.    There  are  abo  many 
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lakes  and  roorURft.  lithuanki  raises 
conaiderable  nimibera  of  cattle,  imd  pro* 
daces  abandanoe  of  com,  flax,  hemp, 
wood^  boney,  and  wax.  The  roincra] 
kbigdoni  Tields  ht>n  and  tur£  The  fbreata 
are  full  of  game ;  among  the  wild  animals 
are  tfae  unis,  I jnx,  elk,  l^ver,  &c  Corn, 
wax,  honey,  wolf  and  boar  skins,  leath- 
er, ^rool,  and  smaU  but  good  horses,  are 
exported.  The  manu&ctiires  are  iron, 
glaaB,  leather,  and  there  are  numerous 
disdlleiiea.  The  Lithuanians^  who  are  of 
Lecdsfa  origin  (see  Lhxmia],  were  in  the 
eleventh  century  tributary  to  Ruaaia.  They 
made  themselves  independent  when  Rus- 
sia was  divided  by  the  troubles  under  the 
auccessois  of  Wladimir,  and  soon  became 
formidable  to  their  neighbors.  Ringold, 
in  1235,  bore  the  title  or  grand-duke,  and, 
under  his  successors,  the  whole  of  Rus- 
sian Lithuania  was  separated  from  Russia. 
Gedemin  conquered  Kiev;  Wladislaus 
Yagello  was  baptized  in  1386,  and,  bv  his 
marria^  with  the  Polish  queen  Hed  wig, 
united  Lithuania  and  the  conquered  Rus- 
sian provinces  with  Poland.  A  portion 
of  Lithuania,  6675  square  miles,  widi 
nearly  400,000  inhabitants^  now  forms 
part  of  Gumbiimen,  in  the  province  of 
£ast  Prussia,  and  is  fertile  and  well  cuiti- 
vated.    (See  Ru99iaj  and  Poland.) 

Lrmus;  a  blue  paste  or  pigment  ob- 
tained from  the  fichen  parettus.  It  Is 
brought  from  Holland  at  a  cheap  rate,  bat 
»  not  much  used  in  paintmg,  for  the  least 
acid  reddens  it ;  but  the  color  is  again  re- 
stored by  the  application  of  an  alkali. 
On  this  account,  it  is  a  veiy  valuable  test 
to  die  chemist  for  detecting  the  presence 
both  of  an  acid  and  alkali.  It  is  emploir- 
ed  also  for  staining  marble,  and  by  silk 
dyers  for  giving  a  closs  to  more  perma- 
nent colors.  Considerable  quantities  of 
the  lichen  are  collected  in  the  nofthem 
parts  of  Great  Britain. 

Lithe.  (See  JWmee,  division  Decimd 
Measnrt.) 

LrrTER;  a  sort  of  vehiculaiy  bed  ;  a 
couch  or  ch^  wherein  the  Roman  pa- 
tricians were  bone  by  their  servants,  par- 
ticuhuly  on  solemn  public  occasions,  such 
as  triumphal  pomps  or  religious  ceremo- 
nies. These  ntten  were  mostly  provided 
jrith  an  awning  or  canopy,  to  preserve 
their  occupiers  at  once  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun  anid  from  the  genend  gaze. 

Little  Rock;  the  seat  of  govern* 
meot  of  Arkansas  territory,  which  is  some- 
timea  called  hj  the  name  of  Acnpotii 
or  AreopoHs,  It  is  a  high  b)uff  point  on 
the  sotith  bank  of  the  river  Arkansas^  and 
from  the. maasfls  of  Stone 


i^ut  it  It  is  300  miles  from  the  month 
of  the  river  by  its  course^  and  about*half 
that  distance  in  a  direct  line.  The  village 
of  Acropolis  vras  laid  out  in  1890,  and  is 
but  small;  1237  miles  west  of  Washington; 
fet.  34^  34^  N. ;  ton.  93P  lO' W. 

LiTTLBTOw,  or  Ltttleton,  Thomas,  a 
celebrated  English  judge  and  law  authori- 
ty, bom  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  at  Frankley,  having  been  edu* 
eated  at  one  of  the  universities,  was  re- 
moved to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he 
studied  the  law,  and  became  very  eminent 
in  his  profession.  In  1455^  he  went  the 
northern  circuit  as  judge  of  assize,  and 
was  continued  in  the  same  post  by  Ed- 
ward IV,  who  also,  in  ]46o^  appointed 
him  one  of  the  judges  of  die  common 
pleas.  In  1475,  he  was  created  a  knight 
of  the  Bath,  and  continued  to  enjoy  tne 
esteem  of  his  sovereign  and  the  nadon 
until  his  death,  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
1461.  The  memoiy  of  judge  Littleton  is 
preserved  by  bis  work  on  Tenures^  which 
lias  passed-  through  a  very  great  number 
of  editions,  those  from  153^  to  1639 
alone  amoimtintf  to  twenty-four.  This 
work  is  esteemed  the  principMil  autberitv 
for  the  law  of  real  property  in  England, 
while  the  commentary  of  sir  £.  C^ke  is 
the  repository  of  his  leaming  on  the  sub- 
jects treated. 

Littoealb  ;  an  Itafian  word  signifying 
the  tea  coMt,  applied  particukrty  to  the 
Hungarian  province  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  comprising'  the  three  towns 
Fiume,  Buccan  and  Porto-Re,  vrith  tbei/ 
territories,  on  the  northern  coast  of  DaVt 
matia.  It  fbrmeriy  betonged  to  the  mili- 
tary district  of  Croatia.  The  emperor 
Joseph  n  annexed  it  to  Hungary  in  1776, 
and  gave  it  a  civil  goveminent  fbr  the 
encouragement  of  Hnngarian  commerce. 
The  district  had,  hi  1787,  19,998  inhab- 
itants upon  140  square  miles*  From  1809 
to  1814,  it  formed  part  of  the  IHyriad 
provinces  of  France.  In  1814,  It  was  te^ 
stored  to  the  Austrian  empire,  and,  hi 
1832,  was  reimited  with  ^e  provinces  of 
tfae  crown  of  Hungaiy.  The  seat  of  got- 
eniment  is  at  Flume,  (q.  v.) 

LiTvaeiA  ((}reek,  Xttrwfyim) ;  the  office 
(if  the  XtinoffYoi.  These  were  persons  in 
Athens,  of  considerable  estates,  who  were 
ordered  by  their  own.  tribe,  or  by  the  whole 
people,  to  perform  some  public  duty,  or  sup- 
ply the  commonwealth  with  necessaries  At 
dieirown  expense.  This  institutien  hidi- 
cates  the  rudeness  of  an  age  in  which  po- 
litical science  had  made  but  little  prcigress. 
These  XnrMr^M  were  of  divers  sorts,  all 
ekded  out  of  1900  of  the  fichest  dtizensb 
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who  were  appointed  by  the  people  to  un- 
dertake, when  required,  aJl  tlie  burden- 
some and  chargeable  offices  of  the  com- 
monwealth, every  tribe  electing  120  out 
of  their  own  body.  These  1200  were  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  according  to  theur 
wealth.  Out  of  the  wealthiest  hal(  were 
appointed  300  of  the  richest  citizens,  who, 
upon  all  exigencies,  were  to  furnish  the 
commonwealth  with  necessai^  supphes 
of  money,  and,  with  the  i^st  of  the  1200, 
were  to  perform  all  exuaordtnarv  duties 
in  turn.  If  any  person,  appointed  to  un- 
dergo one  of  the  duties,  could  find  anoth- 
er person  more  wealthy  than  hlmseli^  and 
free  from  all  the  duties,  the  informer  was 
ex'^used.  This  obnoxious  institution  was 
abcklished  on  the  proposition  of  Demos- 
thenes. (See  Wolf's  ProUgmnma  to  De- 
wumihenes^  Bockh's  PoUHcm  Economy  of 
MientjBnd  Potter^  Grecian  AniiquUiet,}-- 
The  word  XciraMx^a  is  tlie  origin  of  the 
£n(^lish  word  Utwrgy  (q.  v.),  the  sense 
havmg  become  contracted  m)m  pubUc 
ministry,  in  general,  to  the  ceremonies  of 
religious  woiship. 

LiTURQT  (Greek,  X«r«v^(a,  from  Xunv. 
public,  and  i^oy,  woric) ;  a  precomposea 
form  of  public  worship.  It  is  merely  our 
intention  here  to  mention  some  of  the 
most  important  liturgies,  without  entermg 
at  all  into  the  question  of  the  primitive 
forms  of  worship  in  the  Christian  church. 
There  are  three  liturgies  used  in  the  Greek 
church— those  of  BaSl,  of  Chrysostom,  and 
of  the  Presanctified.  They  are  used  in  all 
the  Greek  churches  subject  to  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople;  also  in  the  countries 
originally  converted  by  the  Greeks,  as 
Russia,  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  and  by  the 
Melchite  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  An- 
tioch  and  Jerusalem.  (Kin^j,  RUeg  qf  Uu 
Greek  Church.)  There  are  various  liturgical 
books  in  use  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
the  sreater  part  of  which  are  common  to 
all  me  members  in  communion  vrith  the 
church,  while  others  are  only  permitted 
to  be  used  in  particidar  places,  or  by  paiy 
ticttkr  monasteries.  The  Breviary  con-* 
tains  the  matins,  lauds,  &C.,  with  the  va- 
riations made  therein  according  to  the 
several  days,  canonical  hours,  and  the 
like.  There  are  various  breviaries  appro- 
priated only  to  certain  places ;  as  the  Am- 
brosian  breviary  used  in  Milan,  the  Galil- 
ean, bv  the  church  of  France,  and  those 
of  different  monasdc  orders ;  but  the  Ro- 
man breviary  is  general.  It  consists  of 
the  services  of  matins,  lauds,  prime,  third, 
sixth,  nones,  vespers,  comphnes,  or  the 
post'Comrnumty  that  is,  of  the  seven  hours, 
on  account  of  the  saying  of  David, "  Sev- 


en tunes  a  day  do  I  praise  thee,"  It  m 
recited  in  Latin.  The  Missal,  or  volume 
employed  in  celebrating  mass,  contaijss 
the  calendar,  the  general  rubrics,  or  rites  oF 
the  mass,  and,  besides  such  parts  as  are  in- 
variably the  same,  the  dc  Umporej  that  is, 
the  variable  parts  on  Sundays  and  holy* 
days  that  have  proper  masses ;  the  propria 
um  sanctorum,  or  the  variable  parts  in  the 
masses  for  the  festivals  of  such  saints  as 
have  preper  masses ;  and  commune  sando^ 
rum,  or  the  variable  parts  on  the  feasts  of 
those  saints  that  have  no  proper  mass. 
The  canon  of  the  mass  was  committed 
to  writing  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.  Gregory  the  Great  made  many 
additions  to  iu  The  Ceremonial  contains 
tlie  offices  pecuUar  to  the  pope,  treatin|^ 
of  his  election,  consecration,  i)enedictioa 
and  coronadon,  the  canonization  of  saints, 
the  creation  of  cardinals,  the  vestments 
of  the  pope  and  cardinals  when  celebrat- 
ing the  divine  offices,  &c  The  Pontifi- 
cale  describes  the  functions  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Roman,  church,  such  as  the  con- 
ferring ecclesiastical  orders,  consecrating 
qf  churches,  manner  of  excommunicating, 
absolving,  &c.  The  Ritual  treats  of  those 
functions  which  are  to  be  performed  by 
ample  priests,  or  the  inferior  clergy,  botn 
in  the  public  service  of  the  church,  and  in 
the  exercisQ  of  private  pastoral  duties.  The 
ancient  Galilean  htui^  is  that  which  was 
in  use  amonir  the  Gauls  before  the  time 
of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  who  intro- 
duced the  Roman  mode  of  celebrating 
divine  worship.  The  Spanish  liturgy, 
more  commonly  called  the  Mozarabic  iUur' 
gy,  is  derived  fix)m  that  of  Rome.  The 
Ambrosian  liturgy,  used  in  the  cathedral 
at  Milauy  derives  its  name  firom  St.  Am- 
brose, who  made  some  changes  in  it.  It 
does  not  differ  firom  the  Roman  in  doc- 
trines, though  it  does  in  form.  The 
whole  of  the  Roman  liturgy  is  in  Ladn. 
The  Protestants  all  adopted  their  vernac- 
ular tongue  in  the  celebration  of  divine 
service.  In  1523,  Luther  drew  up  a  litur- 
gy, or  form  of  prayer  and  administration 
of  the  sacraments,  which,  in  many  points, 
differed  but  litde  from  the  mass  of  the 
chiut^h  of  Rome  (Opera,  iL  384).  He  did 
not,  however,  confine  his  followers  to  this 
form,  and  hence  evc^  country,  in  which 
Laitheranism  prevails,  has  its  own  litur]r^, 
agreeinff  with  the  others  in  the  essentids, 
but  dinering  in  many  things  of  an  indif- 
ferent nature*  The  prayers  are  read  or 
chanted  by  the  minister  at  the  altar,  and 
the  subject  of  the  discourse  is,  in  most 
cases,  limited  to  the  episde  or  gospel  of 
the  day.    A  new  liturgy  for  the  prudpal 
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£viiie  flervice  on  Sundays,  holydaysi  and 
the  celebration  of  the  holy  communion, 
was  published  at  Berlin,  in  IS2SI,    This 
was  dc^sned  primarily  for  the  use  of  the 
mjal  and  cathedral  church  in  Berlin,  but 
has   been  generally  adopted  in  Prussia. 
Calvin  prepared  no  liturgy,  but  his  fol- 
lowers in  Geneva,  Holland,  France,  and 
other  places,  drew  up  fbnns  of  prayer,  of 
wliicb  the  Geuevese  ahd  the  French  are 
the  most  important    The  Genevese  litur- 
gy contains  the  prayer  with  which  divine 
service  begins,  a  confession  of  sins,  public 
prayers  for  every  day  in  the  week,  and 
for  some  particular  occasions,  the  Lord's 
prayer,  decalogue,  and  creed,  &c.    A  new 
fiturgy  of  the  French  reformed  church 
was  compiled  in  1826.   The  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, or  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  church, 
has  no  liturgy.     The  Directory  for  the 
public  Woiship  of  Grod  contains  direc- 
tions for  the  assembling  of  the  congrega- 
doD,  the  manner  of  proceeding,  &c.   In 
1563,  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  or 
Kdox's  Litui^,  was  recommended  to  be 
used  by  those  who  were  unable  to  pray 
without  a  set  form.    In  England,  before 
the  reformation,  the  public  service  of  the 
church  was  performed  in  Latin,  and  dif- 
ferent liturgies  were   used    in   different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.    The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  were  the  Breviary  and 
Missal,  secundum  untm  Sarum,  compiled 
by  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  about  1080. 
'niey  consisted  of  prayers  and   offices, 
some  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  others 
the  produce  of  later  times.    In  1536,  by 
Henry  VIIPs  direction,  the  Bible,  Pater- 
noster, creed  and  decalogue  were  read 
in  English.    In  1547,  Edward  VI  com- 
miasioned  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  II  other 
divines,  to  draw  up  a  liturinr  in  English. 
This  was  published  in  15£l,  and  again, 
with  some  changes,  in  1 551,  whence  it 
was  called  the  Second  Prayer  Bock  qf 
Edward  Vt    In  the  reign  of  James  I, 
and,  finally,  at  the  restoration,  it  under- 
went new  revisions.     This  was  the  last 
revisal  in  which  anv  alteration  was  made 
by  authority.     A   linirgy   of  the   New 
dhurch  (the  Swedenborgians)   signified 
by  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Kevelation, 
was   published   by   the   Swedenbornan 
general  conference  in  England,  in  1828. 
The  Ifturigy  of  the  episcopal  church  in 
Scotland,  is  at  present  not  very  difiTerent 
from  that   of  the  church  of  England. 
The  attempt  of  Charles  I  (1637)  to  mtro- 
duoe  into  Scotland  a  book  of  conmion 
prayer,  copied  from  the  English,  produc- 
ed the  solemn  league  and  covenant.    The 
Directory  was  afterwards  adopted,  but 


by  no  means  strictly  adhered  to.  In  1712^ 
the  Endish  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
was  finally  adopted,  with  some  modifica- 
tions. The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  U. 
States  was  adopted  in  1789,  and,  besides 
some  minor  deviations  from  the  English, 
it  omits  the  Athanasian  creed,  and,  in  the 
Apostles'  creed,  leaves  the  oflSciating 
mmister  the  discretional  power  of  substi- 
tuting, fbr  the  expression  **  he  descended 
into  hell,"  *^  he  went  into  the  place  of  de- 
parted spirits.**  It  has  adopted  the  obla- 
tion and  invocation  in  the  communion 
service,  in  which  it  approximates  to  the 
Scottisli  communion  office,  and  has  add 
ed  six  forms  of  prayer — fbr  the  visitadon 
of  prisoners;  for  thanksmvinff  for  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  and  Omer  blessings; 
for  morning  and  evening  prayer  in  fami- 
lies ;  for  the  consecration  of  a  church  or 
chapel;  and,  lastly,  a  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive office  of  mstitution  of  ministers. 
(See  Koecher's  ^  BibHotheca  LUvrgica  ; 
Bingham's  Qrigines  EcdesiasHca ;  Com- 
ber's ScholasiicM  History  of  IMurgies.) 

LiVADu ;  the  ancient  Hellas  (q.  v.),  or 
Middle  Greece  (see  Cireeee);  situated  to 
the  south  of  Janna,  or  Thedsaly  (q.  v.), 
and  north  of  Morea  (q.  v.),  bounded  east 
by  the  iEgean,  and  west  by  the  Ionian 
sea,  5800  square  miles  in  extent,  and 
containing  250,000  inhabitants,  chiefly 
Greeks.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
town  of  Livadia  (or  Lebadia ;  2000  houses 
and  6000  inhabitants).  The  boundary  be- 
tween Livadia  and  Thessaly  is  formed 
bv  the  mountain  (Eta  (on  whose  summit 
Hercules  was  burned),  now  called  Kumai- 
to.  It  is  only  accessible,  at  least  for  artil- 
lery, by  a  nan-ow  pass  between  OSla  and 
the  swamps  on  the  Maiian  gulf  (gulf  of 
Zeitouni),  or  the  fiimous  pass  or  Ther- 
mopvlee.  (q.  v.)  In  the  war  of  the  Greek 
revolution,  several  decisive  battles  were 
fought  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the 
most  bloody  near  the  town  of  Zeitouni, 
tlie  ancient  Lamia,  which  lies  to  the 
north.  From  this  pass,  which  is  about 
six  miles  long,  we  enter,  1.  Locris,  the 
northerlv  part  of  Livadia ;  farther  south 
lie,  2.  rhocis,  with  the  ancient  Elatcea, 
now  Turko-Chorio,  watered  by  the  river 
Cephtssus,  and  intersected  by  mount 
Parnassus  (q.  v.);  and,  still  more  south- 
erly, S,  BcBotia;  4.  Attica;  and  5.  Me- 
rris;  to  the  west  are,  6.  iEtoIia;  and 
Acamania.  The  ancient  names  of 
places  are  now  revived,  and  Middle 
Greece  has  been  divided  into  East  and 
West  HeUas.  (See  Greece,  Rnolvtion  of 
Modem.)    The  boundary  of  Greecoi  §g 
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settled  by  the  protocol  of  February,  1830, 
runs  north  or  Livadia,  thus  placias  it 
within,  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  The 
character  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
these  countries  is  as  various  as  their  de- 
scent and  mode  of  life.  The  first  in- 
habitants of  the  coast  were  chiefly  of 
foreign,  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  of 
barbarian  descent  Their  occupation 
was  piracy.  The  mountaineers  were 
robbers,  constantly  at  war  with  their  op- 
pressors. Missolonghi  (q.  v.),.  the  only 
strong-hold  on  the  western  coast,  has 
been  rendered  celebrated  by  late  events. 
To  the  noith  is  the  ancient  Actium  f q.  v.), 
or  Azio.  Prevesa,  which,  with  Parga  (q.  v.), 
and  the  coast  of  Epirus,  was  ceded  to  the 
Turks  in  1800,  and  Arta  (q.  v.),  near  the 
gulf  of  Arta,  belong  to  Albania.  In  the 
southerly  part  of  Locris  lies  Lepanto. 
(q.  v.)  In  ikeotia  (q.  v.)  is  tlie  town  Li- 
vadia,  formeriy  Lebadia,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Helicon,  near  which  are  the  cave 
of  Trophonius  (q.  v.),  and  the  fountains  of 
Mnemosyne  (memory)  and  Lethe  (ob- 
livion). Not  far  off  are  Leuctra  and  Pla- 
tsea  (q.  v.),  and  the  ruins  of  Thespian, 
whose  inhabitants  were  selected  by  Le- 
onidas  to  die  for  their  country,  with  the 
300  Spartans.  Tanagra,  on  the  iEsopus, 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated 
Corinna.  (q.  v.)  Mount  Citheeron  divides 
BcBotia  from  Attica  (q.  y.)  and  from  Me- 
garis.  (q.  v.)    (See  Greece) 

Live  Oak.    (See  OaL) 

Liver  {jecuvy  hepar);  a  large  gland 
which  occupies  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  and  which 
secretes  the  bile.  It  is  a  single  organ,  of 
an  irregular  shape,  brownish-red  color, 
and,  in  general,  is  smaller  in  propor- 
tion as  the  individual  is  more  healthy. 
It  occupies  the  right  hypochondrium,  or 
space  included  by  the  false  ribs,  and  a 
fMut  of  the  epigastric  region,  and  lies  im- 
mediately under  the  diaphragm  (midriff), 
Above  the  stomach,  the  transverse  colon, 
and  right  kidney ;  in  front  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  the  aorta  and  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  and  behind  the  cartilaginous 
edge  of  the  chest  The  right  false  ribs 
are  on  its  right,  and  the  spleen  on  its  lefL 
The  superior  surfiice  is  convex,  and  the 
inferior  is  irregularly  convex  and  concave, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  division  into 
the  right,  or  large  lobe,  the  smaU,  or  infe- 
rior lobe,  and  the  [^  lobe.  The  rieht  ex- 
tremity of  the  liver  is  lower  than  tne  left, 
and  is  the  most  bulky  part  of  the  organ. 
The  pressure  of  the  surrounding  organs, 
and  certain  folds  of  perihneun^  calltS  its 
Ijigaments,  which  connect  it  with  the  dia- 


phragm, retain  the  liver  in  its  place,  leav- 
mg  it,  at  the  same  time,  a  considerable 
power  of  changing  its  relative  position. 
The  organization  of  the  hver  is  very 
complicated.  Besides  its  peculiar  tissue, 
or  parenchyma,  the  texture  of  which  is 
unknown,  it  receives  a  larger  number  of 
vessels  than  any  odier  gland.  A  peculiar 
venous  system — ^that  of  the  vena  porta- 
rum — ^is  distributed  in  it  To  this  must  be 
added  the  ramifications  of  the  hepatic  ar 
tery  and  veins,  the  nerves,  which  are 
snnall,  the  lymphatic  vessels,  the  excreto- 
ry tubes,  and  a  peculiar  tissue,  enclosed 
by  a  double  membrane,  a  serous  or  peri- 
toneal, and  a  cellular  one.  The  excreto-^ 
IT  apparatus  of  the  bile  is  composed  of 
the  hepatic  duct,  which,  rising  imme- 
diately from  the  Jiver,  unites  with  U^e 
cystic  duct,  which  terminates  in  tlie  gall- 
bladder. The  choledocbic  duct  is  form- 
ed by  the  union  of  the  two  preceding,  and 
terminates  in  the  duodenum,  (See  GaU- 
Bladder,  and  Bile,) 

Liverpool  ;  a  borough  town  of  Eng- 
land, hi  the  county  palatine  Lancaster;  the 
principal  seaport  m  the  British  dominions. 
It  extends  alon^  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Mersey,  about  mree  miles,  and,  at  an  av- 
erage, about  a  mile  inland.  On  the  west 
side  of  it,  and  forming  a  remaikable  fea- 
ture in  the  town,  lie  the  docks,  which, 
with  the  wharfs,  warehouses,  &c.,  extend 
in  an  immense  range  along  the  bank  of 
the  river.  On  the  other  side,  the  town  is 
prolonged  into  numerous  suburbs,  con- 
sisting of  villas  and  country  houses,  the 
residence  or  retreat  of  its  wealthy  citizens. 
The  streets  are  mostly  spacious,  airy, 
some  of  them  elegant,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  lighted  with  coal  gas.  The 
older  and  mdre  confined  parts  of  the 
town  are  in  a  state  of  improvement  The 
pubhc  buildings  are  elegant  The  princi- 
pal of  these  are  the  town  hall,  exchange 
buildings,  corn  exchange  lyceum,  athe- 
nffium,  Wellington  rooms,  infirmary,  work- 
house, blue-coat  school,  dispensary,  and 
asylum  for  tlie  blind.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent 20  churches  belonging  to  the  estab- 
lishment, many  of  them  of  much  archi- 
tectural beauty ;  a  greater  number  of 
chapels  belonging  to  various  denomina- 
tions of  dissenters ;  with  four  Roman 
Catholic  chapels,  a  meeting-house  for 
Quakers,  and  a  Jews'  synagogue.  The 
charitable  institudons  are  numerous  and 
well  conducted.  About  1500  patients  are 
admitted  annually  into  the  infirmary.  The 
blue-coat  hospital  maintains  and  educates 
about  200  boys  and  girls.  The  school  f<» 
the  blind  is  on  a  most  extensive  seal .. 
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A  handsome  and  spncious  theatre,  and  a 
drcus,  are  open  during  great  part  of  the 
yeu-.  At  tlie  royal  Liverpool  institution, 
public  lectures  are  given;  and  attached  to  it 
is  a  pbiio9ophica1  apparatus  and  a  museuin 
of  namni  curiosities.  A  l)otantc  garden 
was  also  established  in  1801,  at  an  expense 
of  about  £10,000.  The  lyceum  and  the 
aiheneum  consist  each  of  a  news-room 
aod  libnuy.  There  are  also  tlie  Union 
news-room,  the  music-hall,  the  Welling- 
ton rooms,  opened  in  1816,  for  balls,  con- 
certa,  &c.,  the  town  hall,  the  exchange 
buiktiogs,  erected  in  1803,  for  commercial 
purposes.  The  area  enclosed  by  the  fronts 
of  diewbaikfings  and  tlie  town  hall,  is  197 
feet  by  178.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  is 
erected  a  superb  group  of  bronze  stotua- 
17,  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  king- 
(»m,to  commemorate  the  death  of  loiid 
NelsMi.  The  trade  of  Liverpool  is  very 
extenare.  The  most  important  branch 
b  tbe  trade  with  Ireland,  from  whence  are 
imported  from  2300  to  2500  cargoes  of 
provisions,  grain,  &c. ;  and  in  return  are 
afaipped  salt,  coals,  earthenware,  &c.  The 
Koood  branch  of  commerce  is  that  with 
the  U.  States,  which  con^sts  of  mere  than 
three  finirths  of  the  whole  commerce  of 
this  coiuitiy  with  En|^land.  Of  this  com- 
merce, cotton- wool  IS  the  chief  article, 
Hid  may  be  termed  the  staple  of  tlie  Liv- 
erpool tiade.  In  1830,  of  793,695  bales 
of  cotton  imported  into  England,  703^200 
were  carried  into  Liverpool  In  1824,  tlie 
wfaole  amount  imported  into  Liverpool 
WIS  578,323  bales,  of  which  413,724  were 
ftom  the  U.  States.  The  West  India 
tnde  may  be  considered  next  in  impor- 
taaoe.  The  trade  of  Liverpool  to  other 
putB  of  the  globe,  is  very  great,  and  rap* 
idly  incrensing,  {jarticulsirly  to  the  E^st 
Indies.  In  1824,  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
ponsof  LivenMwl  was  £20,000,000  ster- 
ling; the  numner  of  vessels  belonging  to 
tbe  port  in  1829,  was  805,  of  161,780  tons. 
Liverpool  has  an  extended  system  of  ca- 
nal navigation,  which  has  grown  up  with 
i&  mcreasing  trade,  and  by  which  it  has 
t  water  communication  with  the  Noith 
iea.  Tlie  manufitctures  are  chiefly  those 
eoDDected  with  shipping,  or  the  consump- 
(ioo  of  the  inhabittints.  There  are  ex- 
tenfive  iron  and  brass  fbunderies,  brewe- 
ries^ soap-works  and  sugar-bouses.  In 
the  vicinity  are  many  wind-mills  for  grind- 
ing earn,  which  have  a  very  striking  ap- 
peanmee  ;  also  a  large  tide-mill,  and 
■Bother  worked  by  steam.  A  great  num- 
ber of  men  are  employed  in  building,  re- 
ptiriDg  and  fitting  out  vessels.  Of  the 
fiaer  mmitfretiires^  tbe  watch-moyemeDt 


and  tool  business  is  carried  on  extensively, 
beinff  almost  entirely  confined  to  this  part 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood is  a  china-manufactory,  where  beau- 
tiful specimen^  of  porcelain  are  produced. 
Liverpool  sends  two  meml)erB  to  parlia- 
ment, chosen  by  about  4500  freemen.  It 
ia  governed  by  the  corporation,  consisting 
of  a  common  council  of  41  persons,  from 
among  whom  a  mayor  and  two  bailiffs  are 
annually  chosen  by  the  free  burgesses. 
The  following  is  an  account  of  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  its  population  : — In 
1700,  5000 ;  in  1760,  26,000  ;  in  1773, 
34,407  ;  in  1790, 56,000 ;  in  1801,  77,653 ; 
in  1811, 94^6  ;  in  1821, 118,972  (or,  in- 
cluding tbe  suburbs  and  a  floating  popu- 
lation of  10,000  sailors,  151,000) :  m  1831, 
163,000 ;  with  the  suburbs,  200,000.  The 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-road  com- 
mences with  a  tunnel,  22  feet  high,  16 
broad,  6750  long.  The  thickness  from 
the  roof  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  va- 
ries from  5  feet  to  70.  About  two  thirds 
of  it  is  cut  through  solid  rock.  The  rail- 
road is  continued  through  the  remaining 
distance  of  30  miles,  with  embankments, 
viaducts  and  excavations.  It  is  traversed 
by  locomotive  steam-carriages,  consuming 
their  own  smoke,  and  ntnning  at  the  rate 
of  18  miles  an  hour.  The  quantity  of 
Inerchandise  conveyed  between  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  has  lately  been  es- 
timated at  1500  tons  a  day,  the  number  of' 
pessen^ra  at  1300.  But  the  most  remark- 
able objects  in  Liverpool  are  its  immense 
docks.  The  old  dock,  the  first  opened, 
was  constnicted  in  the  beginning  of  tbe 
eighteenth  centui^.  In  1821,  there  were  six 
docks  and  basins,  covering  an  area  of  63 
square  acres.  The  Brtinswick  dock  has 
since  been  added,  of  10  acres,  and  addi- 
tional docks  are  in  contemplation,  which 
will  ^ve  an  area  of  92  square  acres.  In 
1724,  the  dock  dues  were  £810  lis.;  in 
1828,  £141,369,  on  10,700  vessels.  Before 
the  sixteenth  oentuiy,  Liverpool  was  a 
mere  hamlet ;  in  1716,  her  merchants  be- 
gan to  engage  in  the  trade  to  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  The  growth  of  the 
manufiicnires  of  Manchester  promoted 
the  growth  of  the  place,  while  an  exten- 
sive contraband  comnterce  with  South, 
America  and  the  chief  portion  of  the  Afri* 
can  trade,  made  it  the  first  seaport  in  Great 
Britain.  204  miles  from  London  ;  36  from 
Manchester ;  Ion.  2<'  59^  W. ;  lat  53^25"  N. 
Liverpool,  Charles  Jenkinson,  eari  o^ 
was  the  eldest  son  of  colonel  Jenkinson, 
the  youngest  son  of  sir  Robert  JenkmBon, 
die  fint  baronet  of  tbe  fiimily.  He  was 
bom  in  1727|  and  educated  at  the  Chai^ 
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ter-house,  wnence  he  removed  to  Univer- 
sity college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  in  1752.  In  1761,  he  ob- 
tained a  seat  in  parliament,  and  was  made 
Under-Secretary  of  state.  In  1766,  he  was 
named  a  lord  of  t|^e  adauralty,  from 
which  board  he  subsMuentJy  removed  to 
that  of  the  treasury.  In  177^  he  was  ap- 
pointed vioe-treasiu'er  of  Ireland,  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  sinecure  of  the  clerk- 
ship of  the  Pells,  purchased  back  from  Mr. 
Fox.  In  1778,  he  was  made  sec^tary  at 
war,  and,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  admin- 
istration of  lord  North,  joined  that  portion 
of  it  Which  supported  Mr.  Pitt,  under 
whose  auspices  he  became  president  of 
the  board  of  trade,  which  omce  he  held 
in  conjunction  with  tlie  chancellorship  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  given  him  in 
178&  In  the  same  year  (1786),  he  was 
also  elevated  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title 
of  baron  Hawkesbury,  of  Uawkesbiuy,  in 
tlie  county  of  Gloucester  ;  and,  in  1796, 
hnwas  created  earl  of  Liverpool.  He  re- 
mained president  of  tlie  board  of  trade 
until  1801,  and  chancellor  of  the  duchv 
of  Lancaster  until  180a  His  death  took 
place  on  the  7th  December,  1808,  at  which 
time  he  held  the  sinecures  of  collector  of 
the  customs  inwards  of  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, and  clerk  of  the  Pells  in  Ireland. 
The  earl  of  Liverpool  for  a  long  time 
shared  in  all  the  obloouy  attached  to  the 
confidential  friends  or  the  Bute  adminis- 
iration,  and,  in  a  particular  manner,  was 
thought  to  enjoy  the  lavor  and  confidence 
of  Greoive  IlX  of  whom  it  was  usual  to 
regard  him  as  the  secret  adviser.  The 
eaji  of  Liverpool  was  the  author  of  the 
following  works — a  Discourse  on  the  Es- 
tablishment of  a  Constitutional  Force  in 
England  (1756) ;  a  Discourse  on  the  Con- 
duct of  Great  Britain  in  Regard  to  Neutral 
Nations,  during  the  present  War  (1758) ; 
a  CollectKHi  of  Treaties,  finom  1646  to 
1673  (3  vob.,  8vo.,  1785) ;  a  Treatise  on 
the  Coins  of  the  Realm,  in  a  Letter  to  the 
King  (1805). 

Liverpool,  Robert  Banks  Jenkinson, 
earl  of ;  son  of  the  preceding ;  bom  in 
1770,  and  died  in  18^ ;  known  in  public 
life,  from  1796  to  1808,  as  lord  Hawkee- 
bury  ;  from  1812  to  1827,  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.  He  was  educa^  at  the  Char- 
cer-liouse;  on  leaving  which,  he  was  enter- 
ed of  Christ-church,  Oxford.  His  &ther 
.directed  his  reading  and  studies  in  polit- 
jcal  economy,  and  other  branches  of  po- 
litical science  at  this  time;  and,  on  leavmg 
the  univerai^,  Mr.  Jenkinson  set  out  on 
bis  travel^.  He  was  in  Paris  at  the  out- 
lusnk  «r  the  Fnwoh  ravolutioii,  and,  in 


1791,  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, in  which  he  distin^shed  himself 
as  a  debater  and  an  efficient  member  of 
the  house.    In  1801,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairB,  and, 
two  years  later,  was  called  to  the  house 
of  peers  as  baiY>n  Hawkesbury.    On  the 
death  of  Pitt  (1806),  the  premiership  was 
offered  him,  but  declined ;  and,  after  the 
short  administration  of  Fox,  his  former 
office  was  again  conferred  on  him,  in  tlie 
Percival  ministiry.    Afler  the  assassiniuiou 
of  Mr.  Percival,  lord  Liverpool  (as  he  had 
become,  on  the  deaUi  of  his  &ther,  in 
1808)  accepted  (1812),  though  reluctantiy, 
the  post  of  premier.    His  adntinistration 
was  marked  by  great  moderation  and  pru- 
dence at  home,  but  the  foreign  depart- 
ment bore  the  different  impress  of  lord 
Londonderry  (q.  v.)  and  Canning,  (q.  vA 
Lord  LiverfKiol  lost  popularity  by  the  trial 
of  the  queen,  which  was  closed,  as  is  well 
known,  by  the  abandonment  of  the  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties,  on  the  part  of  the 
ministers.    It  was  on  this  occasion,  that 
earl  Grey  demanded  of  him  "how  he 
dared,  upon  such  evidence,to  bring  forward 
a  bill  of  degradation,  the  discuasion  of 
which  had  convulsed  the  country  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  might  have  been 
fatal  to  her  independent  existence.**     A 
pandytic  stroke,  in  the  beginning  of  1827, 
having  rendered  biro  incapable  of  attend- 
ing to  business^  Mr.  Canning  aucce^aded 
hini  in  the  premiership. 

LivsawoKT.  The  plant  so  called  ia  the 
hepaiiea  tritoba  of  Pursh.  Like  many 
otner  supposed  remedies,  it  has  had  a 
temporary  reputatH>n  for  the  cure  of  pul- 
monary consumption.  It  is  a  pretty  Uule 
plant,  flowering  very  early  in  spring,  and 
IS  common  to  the  U.  States  and  Europe. 
There  are  two  varieties,  one  with  obtuse, 
and  the  other  with  acute  lobes  to  the 
leaves. 

LivERT  [Ixvrh^  At  the  i>lenary  courts  in 
France,  under  the  sovereigns  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  races,  the  king  delivered  to 
his  servants,  and  also  to  those  of  the  queen 
and  the  princes,  particular  clothea  These 
were  called  Itvr^,  because  they  were 
delivered  at  the  king's  expense.  The  ex- 
pense of  these  donations,  together  with 
that  of  the  table,  the  equipages,  the  pres- 
ents lor  the  nobles  and  the  people,  amount- 
ed to  an  immense  sum.  A  prudent  econ- 
omy afterwards  suppressed  these  plenary 
courts,  but  the  livery  of  the  servants  sull 
remained.  In  London,  by  Iwery  or  Iwe- 
ry  meth  ««  meant  those  freeuieo  of  the 
city^  who  belong  to  the  91  city  companies, 
which  ambrsoe  the  various  trades  of  Q^ 
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reetropoliii ;  they  hare  the  exclusive  priv- 
ilege of  voting  at  the  election  of  members 
of  parliament  and  of  the  lord  mayor.  Out 
of  this  body,  the  common  councif,  sher- 
ifi^  aldermen,  and  other  officen  for  the 
government  of  the  city,  are  elected. 

LfviA  Drvsilla  ;  wife  of  the  emperor 
Augustus,  daughter  of  Livius  Dnisus 
Claudianos,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  battle 
of  Philippif  on  the  side  of  Brutus  and 
Casaus.  She  was  first  manied  to  Tibe- 
rius Claudius  Nero,  by  whom  she  had  two 
BOOS,  vis.  Drusus  and  Tiberlua  When 
ihe  fied  with  her  husband  to  Italy,  before 
the  triumvir  Octavianus,  she  narrowly  es- 
caped lieing  made  prisoner  by  him,  who 
afterwards  became  her  husband.  From 
that  place,  she  went  with  her  son  to  An* 
tony,  in  Achaia,  and  when  her  husband 
vras  reconciled  to  Augustus,  returned  to 
Rome.  Here  her  personal  and  mental 
charms  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
triumvir,  that  he  repudiated  his  vnfc  Scri- 
booia,  in  order  to  marry  her,  and,  in  the 
715th  year  of  Rome,  tore  her,  though  preg- 
nant, from  her  husband.  Livia  knew  how 
to  use  her  power  over  the  heart  of  Augus- 
tus, for  the  attainment  of  her  ambitious 
purposes,  and  effected  the  adoption  of 
one  of  her  sons  as  successor  to  the  throne. 
At  her  instigation,  Julia,  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  Augustus,  was  banished.  Ancient 
writers,  too,  almost  universally  ascribe  to 
her  the  deaths  of  the  youns  Marcellus,  of 
Lucius  CflBsar,  and  the  uanishment  of 
Agrippa  Posthumus.  Augustus,  having 
no  longer  any  near  relatives,  yield- 
ed to  her  requests  in  favor  of  Tiberius. 
In  the  emfieror's  will,  Livia  was  consti- 
tuted the  first  heiress,  was  received  into  the 
Julian  family,  and  honored  with  the  name 
^"iuf^ugld.  She  was  also  made  chief 
priesteas  in  the  temple  of  the  deifieil  Au- 
gustus, and  many  coins  were  struck  in 
her  honor.  But  Tiberius  proved  himself 
veiy  ungrateful  to  his  mother,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  every  tiling,  and 
wouM  not  allow  the  senate  to  bestow  up- 
on her  any  further  m'ariws  of  respect.  He 
did  not,  however,  treat  her  in  public  with 
disrespect ;  but,  when  he  left  Rome,  in 
Older  to  ^tify  his  lusts  in  on  uninter- 
rupted solitude,  he  fell  into  a  violent  dis- 
pute with  her,  did  not  visit  her  in  her  last 
ncknesB,  would  not  see  her  body  after  her 
death,  and  forbade  divine  honors  to  be 
I*id  to  her  memory. 

LiviNesTON,  Philip,  one  of  the  signers 
•f  the  American  Declaration  of  Inde- 
^ndence,  was  bom  at  Albany,  in  New 
Yoik,  January  15,  1716,  was  graduated 
tt  Yale  college,  in  1737,  and  became  a 
▼ou  VIII.  3 


merchant  in  New  York.  In  1759,  he  was 
returned  a  member  to  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  colony,  ^nd  afterwards  to  the 
general  congress  of  1774,  and  to  the  eon- 
gresA  that  Issued  the  Declaration  of  Inde* 
pendence.  In  1777,  Mr.  Livingston  vras 
a  senator  in  the  state  legislature  of  New 
York.  In  1778,  he  was  again  deputed  to 
the  general  congress,  where  his  eftbrta 
aggravated  a  dropsy  of  the  chest  Ho  , 
died,  June  12,  1778,  at  York,  Pennsyl-  ' 
vania,  to  which  congress  had  retired. 

LiviNOSTOH,  Robert  R.,  on  eminent 
American  politician,  was  bom  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  November  27,  1746.  He 
was  educated  at  King's  college,  and  grad- 
uated in  1765.  He  studied  and  practised 
law  in  that  city  with  great  success.  Near 
the  commencement  of  the  American  rf  v- 
olution,  he  lost  the  oftice  of  recorder,  un 
account  of  his  attachment  to  liberty,  and  ' 
was  elected  to  the  first  general  congress 
of  the  colonies  ;  was  one  of  the  commit- 
tee apijointed  to  prepare  the  Declaration 
of  Inclependence  ;  in  1780,  was  appoint- 
ed secretary  of  foreien  afliiirs,  and, 
throughout  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
signahzed  himself  by  his  ^eal  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  revolutionaiy  cause.  (See 
his  letters,  in  the  Diplomatic  Comspond- 
ence  of  the  Revolulion^  At  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  of  New  York,  he  was 
appointed  chancellor  of  that  state,  which  ■ 
otnoe  he  held  until  he  went,  in  1801,  to 
France,  as  minister  plenipotentiarv,  ap- 
pointed by  president  Jefterson.  ite  was 
received  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  first 
consul,  with  marked  re8})ect  and  cordiali^ 
ty,  and,  during  a  residence  of  several  yeare 
in  the  French  capital,  the  chancellor  ap- 
peared to  be  the  favorite  foreign  envoy. 
He  conducted,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, tlie  negotiation  which  ended  in  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  U.  Statesi 
took  leave  of  the  first  consul  (1804),  and 
made  an  extensive  tour  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  On  his  return  from  Paris,  as 
a  private  citizen,  Napoleon,  then  emperor, 
presented  to  him  a  splendid  snuff-box, 
with  a  miniature  likeneas  of  himself  (Na- 
poleon), painted  by  tlie  celebrated  Isaoey. 
It  was  in  Paris  tiiat  ho  formed  a  friend- 
ship and  close  personal  intimacy  with 
RoDert  Fulton,  whom  he  materially  i\s- 
sisted  with  counsel  and  money,  to  mature 
his  plans  of  steam  navigation.  (Bee  Ful- 
ton, and  Steam-BocU.)  In  1805,  Mr.  Livings- 
ton returned  to  the  U.  States,  and  thence- 
forward efnployed  himself  in  promoting 
the  arts  and  agriculture.  He  introduced 
into  the  state  of  New  York  the  use  of 
gypsum  and  the  Merino  race  of  sheepi 
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He  was  president  of  the  New  York  acad- 
emy of  fine  arts,  of  which  he  was  a  chief 
founder,  and  also  of  the  society  for  the 
promotion  of  ag[riculture.  He  died  March 
26, 1813,  with  the  reputation  of  an  able 
statesman,  a  learned  lawyer  and  a  most 
useful  citizen. 

LiviNOST0!f,  Brockholst,  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  U.  States,  was  the 
son  of  William  Livingston,  governor  of 
New  Jersey,  and  was  U)m  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  November  25, 1757.  He  en- 
tered Princeton  college,  but,  in  1776,  lett 
It  for  the  field,  and  became  one  of  the 
fiuuily  of  eeneral  Schuyler,  commander 
of  the  northern  army.  He  was  afberwards 
attached  to  the  suite  of  general  Arnold, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  and  shared  in  the 
honor  of  the  conquest  of  Burgoyne.  In 
1779,  he  accompanied  Mr.  Jay  to  the  court 
of  Spain,  as  his  private  seeTetary,  and  re- 
mained abroad  aliout  three  years.  On  his 
return,  he  devoted  himself  to  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  practise  in  April,  1783.  His 
talents  were  happily  adapted  to  the  pro- 
fession, and  soon  raised  him  into  notice, 
and,  ultimately,  to  eminence.  He  was 
called  to  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  January  8, 
1802,  and,  in  November,  1806,  was  trans- 
ferred to  that  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
U.  States,  the  duties  or  which  station  he 
discharged,  with  distingiiished  &ithful- 
ness  and  ability,  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  during  the  sittings  of  the  court 
'  at  Washington,  March  18,  182:),  in  the 
66th  year  of  his  age.  He  possessed  a 
mind  of  uncommon  acuteneas  and  ener- 
gy, and  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  and  an  able  pleader 
and  jurist,  an  upright  judge,  and  a  liberal 
patron  of  learning. 

Livius,  Andronicus,  the  &ther  of  Ro- 
man poetiy,  by  birth  a  Greek  of  Taren- 
turn,  first  went  to  Rome  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixth  century  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city,  as  iostructer  to  the 
children  of  Livius  Salinator.  He  intro- 
duced upon  the  Roman  stage,  dramas 
afier  the  Grecian  model,  and,  besides  seve- 
ral epic  poems,  wrote  a  translation  of  the 
Odyssey,  in  the  old  Saturnine  verse.  We 
have  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  writings, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Comtct  LaHnij 
and  the  Corpus  Potiarwn,  (See  Fabricius, 
Bib.  Lot,  iv,  1. ;    Tit  Livii,  HUt.  vii,  2.) 

Liviusy  Titus,  bom  at  Padua,  in  the 
year  of  Rome  695  (59  B.  C),  came  fiiom 
the  place  of  his  birtb  to  Rome,  where  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  Augustus,  after 
whose  death  he  returned  to  his  native 
town,  where  he  died  A.  D.  16.    His  his- ' 


tory  of  Rome,  to  which  he  devoted  SO 
years,  rendered  him  so  celebrated,  that  ft 
Spaniard  is  said  to  have  gone  from  Cadiac 
to  Rome  merelv  for  the  purpose  of  seeing^ 
him«    Of  the  circumstances  of  bis  liie  we 
know  little.    He  was  called^  by  Augustus, 
the  Pompeianj  because  he  defended  the 
character  of  Pompey,  in  his  history ;  this, 
however,  did  not  prevent  his  enjoying  the 
patronage  of  the  emperor  till  the  time  of 
his  death.    According  to  Suidas,  Livy  did 
not  receive,  during  his  lifetime,  the  ap- 
plause which  his  history  deserved,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  his  death  that  full  justice 
was  rendered  him.    In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, his  body  was  supposed  to  have  beea 
disco  veiled  at  Padua,  u|id  a  splendid  mon- 
ument was  raised  to  his  memory.     His 
Roman  historv  begins  at  the  landing  of 
^neas  in  Italy,  and  comes  down  to  the 
year  of  the  city  744.    His  style  is  clear 
and  intelligible,  labored  without  affecta- 
tion, djfiusive  witliout  tediousuess,  and 
argumentative  witliout  pedantry.    His  de- 
scriptions are  singularly  lively  and  pictu- 
resque, and  there  are  iew  specimens  of 
oratory  superior  to  that  of  many  of  the 
speeches  with  which  his  narratives  are 
interspersed.    Yet  he  was  accused  (see 
^lanklian,  viii,  1)  of  provincialism  (^pa- 
toviuttoff*').    His  whole  work  consisted  of 
140  or  142  books,  of  which  we  have 
remaining  only  the  first  10,  and  those 
from  the  21st  to  the  45th,  or  the  first, 
third  and  fourth  decades,  and  half  of  the 
fifth.    In  the  first  10  books,  the.  history 
extends  to  the  year  460  ;   the    portion 
bet^veen  the  21  st  and  45th  books  contains 
tiie  account  of  the  second  Punic  war 
(A.  U.  C.  536),  and  the  history  of  tiie  city 
to  tlie  year  586.    In  tlie  year  1772,  Bruus, 
while  engaged  in  collecting  various  read- 
mgs,  discovered,  in  a  codex  reacnptus^  in 
the  Vatican,  a  tragmeut  of  the  91st  book ; 
but  it  is  not  of  much  importance.    It  was 
printed  at  Rome,  and  reprinted  at  Leipsic, 
in  1773.    The  epitome  of  the  whole  work, 
which  has  been  preserved,  has  been  as- 
cribed, by  some,  to  Livy,  by  others,  to 
Floliis.    Following  this  outline,  and  de- 
riving his  fiicts  from  other  credible  sources 
of  Roman  history,  Freinsheim  composed' 
his  Supplement  to  Livy.    The  l)est  edi- 
tions of  Livy  are  those  of  Gronovius 
(Amsterdam,  1679,  3  vols.),  of  Draken- 
borch  (Leyden,  1738 — 46,  4  v^ls.),  and, 
among  the  later  edidons,  those  of  Lmesti, 
Sch&fer,  Ruperti  and  D6ring.    The  best 
English   translation   is   that  of  George 
Baker  (6  vols.,  1797),  which  has  been 
often  reprinted  in  England  and  the  U. 
Statea 
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LivoiaA.  The  RusbUui  proTioces  upon 
the  Baltic,  viz.  Livonia,  Esthouio,  Cour- 
land  aod  SeniigaJJia,  early  belonged  to  the 
RusBian  etatee,  as  tributaries,  while  they 
retained  their  own  institutions,  and  were 
aever  protected  by  tlie  Russians  from  hos- 
tiie  inroads.  Dtu>ing  the  period  when  the 
Ruaaiau  empire  was  in  a  state  of  confu« 
aoQ,  they  became  independent,  but  were 
a^u  reduced  to  subjection  by  Peter  the 
Great  Livonia  was  litde  known  to  ^e 
rest  of  Europe  till  1158,  when  some  mer- 
cbantB  of  Bremen,  on  their  way  to  Wisby, 
in  Gothland,  in  search  of  new  sources  of 
coounerce,  were  thrown  upon  tlie  coasts 
of  Livonia.  The  country  was  afterwards 
fi«quently  visited  by  tlie  people  of  Bre- 
oieo,  who  soon  formed  settlements  there. 
Ad  Augtistine  friar,  Meinhard,  with  other 
Gemians,  emigrated  tliither  about  28 
yeara  after.  He  converted  the  inhabitants 
10  Christianity,  and  was  their  fiist  bishop. 
The  third  biiiiop  after  him,  by  name 
Albert,  who  advanced  as  far  as  the  Dwina, 
first  firmly  established  the  foundations  of 
the  spiritual  authority.  He  built  the  city 
of  Riga,  in  the  year  1^00,  and  made  it  the 
see  of  the  bishopric  At  the  close  of  this 
cemury,  the  Danish  king,  Canute  VI, 
made  himself  master  of  these  provinces, 
which  were,  however,*  given  up  by  his 
miccesBor,  Wl&dimir  llll  for  a  sum  of 
money,  to  the  Teutonic  knights,  with 
whom  die  order  of  Brethren  of  the  Sword, 
founded  by  Albert,  in  1301,  had  been 
united,  so  that  the  dominion  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order  comprehended  all  the  four 
provinces  above  mentioned.  They  were, 
however,  too  weak  to  hold  them  against 
the  Russian  czar,  John  II  Wasiliwitch, 
who  was  bent  upon  reuniting  them  with 
the  Russian  empire,  and  the  state  was 
tiisBolved.  Esthonia  then  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  Sweden ;  Livonia 
was  united  to  Poland ;  and  Courland,  with 
SetnigBllia,  became  a  duchy,  under  Polish 
protection,  which  the  last  grand  master  of 
the  Teutonic  order  held  as  a  Polish  ^e€ 
From  this  time,  Livonia  became  a  soulrce 
of  discord  between  Russia,  Sweden  and 
Poland,  for  near  a  ccntuiy,  from  1561  to 
166a  Atthe  peace  of  Oliva,  in  1060,  this 
proviq^  was  cieded  to  Sweden  by  Poland, 
and  it  was  again  unit^  to  the  province 
of  Esthonia.  (q.  v.)     By  the  peace  of 


Nystadt,  in  1731,  both  provinces  wero 
again  united  to  the  Russian  empire.  Li- 
vonia is  bounded  east  by  Ingria,  south  by 
Lithuania  and  Samogitia,  west  by  the 
Baltic,  and  north  by  the  gulf  of  Finland. 
It  is  productive  in  grass  and  grain,  and 
consists  of  two  provinces,  Esthonia  and 
Livonia,  of  which  the  first  lies  upon  the 
gulf  of  Finland,  the  last  upon  the  borders 
of  CourUmd  and  Poland.  The  Livouians, 
like  the  Lithuanians,  are  a  branch  of 
the  Finns,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
state  of  servitude ;  but  the  grievous  op- 
pression; under  which  thev  were  iield  by 
tlieir  tyrants,  the  nobility,  has  been  much 
lightened  by  an  impenal  decree  of  1804. 
Besides  the  original  whabitantB,  there  are, 
in  the  country,  many  Russians,  Germans 
and  Swedes.  The  greater  part  are  Lu- 
therans ;  but  Calvinists,  Catholics,  and  the 
Greek  church,  enjoy  liberty  of  worship. 
In  1783,  the  country  was  newly  organized, 
and  Livonia  became  the  government  of 
Riga,  and  Esthonia  that  of  ReveL  The 
name  of  Livonia  was,  however,  restored 
by  the  emperor  Paul,  m  1797.  It  is,  at 
present,  divided  into  ^\e  circles.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Riga  contains  20,000  square 
miles,  and  960,000  inhabitants. — See  the 
Ea$ai  sw  rHisioirt  de  la  lAvonie^  by 
count  de  Bray  (Dorpat,  1817,  3  vols.),' 
jand  Granville's  Jowrtu^  to  SL  PeUrs- 
hurg  (1828). 

LivRE ;  an  ancient  French  coin.  Ths 
word  is  derived  lh>m  the  Latin  libra 
(q.  v.),  a  pound.  It  appears  as  eariy  as 
810  B.  C.  At  first,  the  iivre  was  divided 
into  20  s<didos ;  afterwards  into  10  sous ; 
in  Italy,  into  20  soldi;  in  Spain,  into 
20  sueldosy  as  the  old  German  pound  into 
20  schiUingt,  and  the  English  into  20 
shillings.  The  Iivre  was,  at  first,  of  high 
value.  The  revolution  changed  the  name 
intoyrcmc.    (See  FVanc,  and  Coins.) 

LivT.    (See  Limus,) 

Lizard.  All  reptiles  having  a  naked 
body,  four  feet  and  a  tail,  are  vulrarly 
known  under  the  name  of  lizards.  Lin- 
nceus  himself  only  constituted  two  gene- 
ra of  this  numerous  class  of  animals — 
draco  and  laetrta;  but  more  modem  nat- 
uralists have  greadv  increased  the  num- 
ber of  genera.  The  following  is  the  ar- 
rangement followed  by  Cuvier  in  the 
last  edition  of  his  Rignt  animal : — 
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Second  Order  of  REPTILIA,  or  SAURIENS. 


Family  I. 
CROCODILIENS. 
Croeodilus,  Br. 
Sub-genera,  3. 
Family  II. 
LACERTIENS. 
Monitor. 
Lacerta. 
Sub-g«Qera,  7. 
Family  III. 
IGUANIENS. 
Sbotiom  I. 
Acamiena. 


Stellio,  Cuv. 
Agama,  Daud, 
lotiaruB,  CttV. 
Draco,  Lin. 

Sub-gcnera,  18. 

Bbotioit  II. 
Iguanienj  proper. 
Iguana,  Cuv. 
Ophr^essa,  BoU. 
Basiliscus,  Daud, 
Polychrus,  Cud. 
Ecphimotes,  Fitz, 
Opmru8|  Cuv. 
Anoliud,  Cuv. 


Family  IV. 

GECKOTIENS. 

Gecko,  Daud. 

Sub-genera,  8. 

Family  V. 

CHAM^UONIENS. 

ChamsBleo. 

Family  VI. 
SCINCOIDIENS. 
Scincus,  Daud. 
Seps,  Daud. 
Bipes,  Lacep. 
Chalcides,  Daud. 
Chirotes,  Cuv. 


Besides  these,  the  salamanders,  which 
belong  to  the  fourth  order,  or  Batradena^ 
are  also  generally  tenned  lizards.  (See 
MigcUort  BasUiskt  Chameleoiiy  CrocodUcj 
Dragorij  Gecko,  IgiMtuif  Monitor,  &c.) 

Lizard,  Capr  ;  the  most  southern 
promontory  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Cornwall 

Llama  [auchenia,  Illig.).  This  valuable 
animal,  which  supplies  the  place  of  the 
camel  to  the  iimabitants  of  Southern 
America,  is  much  more  graceful  and  del- 
icate than  the  Eastern  *'  ship  of  the  desert^ 
Their  slender  and  well  fonned  legs  bear 
a  much  more  ec^ual  proportion  to  the  size 
and  form  of  their  body.  Their  necks  are 
more  habitually  maintained  in  an  upright 
position,  and  are  terminated  by  a  much 
smaller  head.  Their  eans  are  long,  point- 
ed, and  very  movable;  their  eyes  large, 
prominent  and  brilliant,  and  the  whole 
expression  of  their  physiognomy  conveys 
a  degree  of  intelligence  and  vivacity  that 
is  wanting  in  the  camel.  There  has  been 
much  difference  of  opinion  among  natu- 
ralists as  regards  the  number  of  species. 
The  first  travellers  in  America  spoke  of 
the  UamOf  the  ^uanaeo,  the  dpaaij  and 
the  vicugruLf  without  giving  such  deuiils 
as  were  requisite  to  identify  them.  Most 
of  the  early  naturalists,  including  LinniBus, 
reduced  them  to  two  species,  the  Uama  or 
giumacoy  used  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and 
the  alpaca,  pace  or  vicugna,  prized  for  its 
wool  and  flesh.  Buffon  was  at  first  of  the 
same  opinion,  but,  subsequently,  admitted 
the  vicugna  as  a  third  species.  Molina 
also  separated  the  gwmaco,  and  added  a 
fifth,  the  kuequt  or  Chilian  skttp,  both  of 
which  species  were  adopted  by  most  sub- 
sequent compilers.  Mr.  r.  Cuvier,  howev- 
er, limits  the  number  to  three,  rejecting  the 
two  last  mentioned  ;  whilst  baron  Cuvier 
only  admits  the  Uama  and  the  vicugna,  con- 
sidering the  alpaca  as  a  variety  of  the  first. 


The  llamas  inhabit  the  Cordilleras  of  the 
Andes,  but  are  most  common  in  Peru  and 
Chile ;  they  are  rare  in  Colombia  and  Pap- 
aguay.  Tliey  congregate  in  large  herds, 
which  sometimes  consist  of  upwards  of  a 
hundred  individuals,  and  feed  on  a  grsas 
peculiar  to  the  mountains,  termed  ycho. 
As  long  as  they  can  procure  green  herb- 
age, tliey  are  never  known  to  drink.  At 
the  period  of  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans 
in  Peru,  these  animals  were  the  only  ru- 
minants known  to  the  inhabitants,  by 
whom  they  were  used  as  beasts  of  burden, 
and  killed  in  vast  numbers  for  their  flesh 
and  skins.  Gregory  de  Bolivar  asserts 
that,  in  his  time,  4,(K)0,000  were  annually 
killed  for  food,  and  300,000  used  in  the 
service  of  the  mines  of  Potosi.  From 
the  form  of  their  feet,  they  are  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  mountainous  countries^ 
being,  it  is  said,  even  safer  tliau  mules. 
They  are  also  maintained  at  a  trifling 
expense,  wanting,  as  is  observed  by 
father  Feuill^e,  **  neither  bit  nor  saddle ; 
there  is  no  need  of  oats  to  feed  them ;  it 
is  only  necessary  to  unload  them  in  the 
evening,  at  the  place  where  they  are  to 
rest  for  the  night ;  they  go  abroad  into  the 
country  to  seek  their  own  food,  and,  in 
the  morning,  return,  to  have  their  baggage 
replaced,  and  continue  their  jouniey.'' 
They  cannot  carry  more  than  fit>m  100 
to  150  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  12  or  15 
miles  a  day.  Like  the  camel,  they  lie 
down  to  be  loaded,  and  when  they  are 
wearied,  no  blows  will  compel  them  to 
proceed.  In  fact,  one  of  their  great  faults 
IS  the  capriciousness  of  their  disposition. 
When  provoked,  they  have  no  other  mode 
of  aveiupng  themselves  than  by  spitting, 
which  faculty  they  possess  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  being  capable  of  ejecting 
their  saliva  to  a  distance  of  several  yards. 
This  is  of  a  corroding  quality,  causing 
some  degree  of  irritation  and  itching,  if  it 
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fiDs  oD  the  naked  skiD.  Besides  their 
Bervices  as  beasts  of  burden,  the  llamas 
afford  various  articles  of  no  small  utility 
to  human  life.  The  flesh  is  considered  very 
wholesonie  and  savoir,  especially  from 
the  young  animaL  Their  vtrool,  though 
of  a  strong,  disagreeable  scent,  is  in  great 
request,  especially  among  the  native  In- 
diana, who  employ  it  in  the  manufacture 
of  stuflb,  rop^  bags  and  hats.  Their 
skins  are  of  a  very  close  texture,  and  were 
formerly  employed  by  the  Peruvians  for 
soles  of  shoes,  and  are  much  prized  by  the 
Spaniards  for  harness.  The  female  llama 
goes  five  or  six  months  with  young,  and 
produces  one  at  a  birth.  The  growth  of 
the  young  is  very  rapid ;  being  capable  of 
producing  at  three  years  of  age,  and  be- 
cinningto  decay  at  about  twelve.  The 
Sama  is  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  not 
more  than  six  in  length.  He  has  a  bunch 
on  his  breast,  which  constantly  exudes  a 
yeUowifih  oil^  matter.  His  hair  is  lonff 
and  soft ;  his  colors,  various  shades  of 
white,  brown,  &c  The  tail  is  rather 
sbovt,  eurved  downwards.  The  hoofs  are 
divided ;  or,  rather,  the  toes  are  elongated 
fiirwaids,  and  terminated  by  small  homy 
appendages,  surrounding  the  last  phalanx 
only,  rounded  above,  and  on  either  side 
somewhat  curved.  There  are  several 
spedmenfl  of  the  llama  in  the  dififer- 
ent  menafffiries  in  Europe,  where  they 
appear  to  uuive  veiy  well. 

Llaicsros  (from  Utmoy  plain);  the  in- 
habitants of  the  plains,  or  Llanos  (q.  v.). 
in  this  article,  we  speak  more  particu- 
kriy  of  those  in  Venezuela.  The  im- 
mense plains  of  Venezuela,  which  afibrd 
excellent  pasture  fiu*  all  kinds  of  flocks 
and  herds,  are  generally  inhabited  by  con- 
verted Indians  or  descendants  of  Indians 
and  whites,  who  are  disdnffuished  for  activ- 
ity, ferocity,  ignorance  and  semi-barbarous 
habitsi,  and  are  called  Ltaneros.  From 
childhood  they  are  accustomed  to  catch 
and  mount  wud  horses,  which  roam  by 
hundreds  over  the  savannas.  When  at  war, 
th^  are  generally  armed  with  a  long  lance, 
and  often  have  neither  swords  nor  pistols. 
Uni^MTn  is  unknown  among  them ;  a  few 
lags  cover  the  upper  part  of  their  body; 
their  pantaloons  are  broad,  and  full,  some- 
what in  the  Mameluke  style.  Th^  have 
blankets  (maniaa),  as  is  the  case  wim  most 
Indians  in  habSts  of  intercourse  with 
whiles;  many  of  them  have  hammocks. 
They  are  brave  in  defending  their  plains. 
Their  manner  of  fighting  is  much  like 
^  of  the  Coflsacks  ;  they  never  attack 
m  regular  flles^  but  disperse  themselves 
in  evoy  direction,  rushing  onward,  flying, 


repeatedly  attacking  and  constantly  harass- 
ing the  enemy.  Paez,  who  was  born  and 
bred  among  them,  and  is  in  manners,  lan- 
guage and  ferocity,  a  complete  Llanero, 
commanded  them  during  the  war  of  Co- 
lombian independence,  and  is  adored  by 
them.  They  choose  their  own  ofllicerB, 
and  dismiss  them  at  pleasure.  They 
suflfer  no  foreigners  among  them.  As 
they  have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
revolutions  of  Colombm,  we  subjoin  the 
description  of  them  by  colonel  Hipiiisley, 
which  is  corroborated  by  general  Ducou- 
dray  Holstein,jn  his  Memoirs  of  Simon  Bol- 
ivar. "  Sedeno's  cavalry  (Ltanaros),*'  says 
colonel  Hippisley,  **  were  composed  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  some  with  saddles,  very 
many  of  them  without ;  some  with  bits, 
leather  head-stalls  and  reins ;  others  with 
rope  lines,  with  a  bite  of  the  rope  placed 
over  the  tonffue  of  the  hone  as  a  bit ; 
some  with  old  pistols  hung  over  the  saddle 
bow,  either  incased  in  tiger-skin,  or  ox- 
hide holster-pipes,  or  hanging  by  a  thong  of 
hide,  one  on  each  side.  As  for  the  troop- 
ers themselves,  they  were  from  13  to  46 
years  of  age,  of  black,  brown,  sallow 
complexions,  according  to  the  castes  of 
their  parents.  The  luiults  wore  coarse, 
large  mustachios,  and  short  hair,  either 
woolly  or  black,  according  to  their  cli- 
mate or  descent  They  had,  a  ferocious, 
savage  look.  They  were  mounted  on 
miserable,  half-starved,  jaded  beasts,  horses 
or  mules;  some  without  trowsers,  small 
clothes,  or  any  covering,  except  a  bandage 
of  blue  cloth  or  cotton  round  their  loin% 
the  end  of  which,  passing  between  their 
legs,  was  fiistened  to  the  girth,  round  the 
waist;  others  with  trowsers,  but  without 
stockings,  boots  or  shoes,  and  a  s|)ur  gen- 
erally gracing  the  heel  of  one  side  ;  and 
0ome  wearing  a  kind  of  sandal  made  of 
hide,  with  the  hair  side  outward.  In 
their  left  hand  they  hold  their  reins,  and 
in  their  right  a  pole,  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
in  len^,  with  an  iron  head,  very  sharp  at 
the  pomt  and  sides,  and  rather  flat ;  in 
shape  like  our  sergeants'  halbert  A  blanket 
of  about  a  yard  square,  with  a  hole,  or 
rather  a  slit,  cut  in  the  centre,  through 
which  the  wearer  thrusts  his  head,  fiuis 
on  each  side  of  his  shoulders,  thus  cover- 
ing his  body,  and  leaving  his  haxe  arms  at 
perfect  libeity  to  manage  his  horse,  or 
mule,  and  lance.  Sometimes  an  old  mudcet, 
the  barrel  of  which  has  been  shortened  12 
inches,  forms  his  carbine,  and  a  large  sabre 
or  hanger,  or  cut  and  thrust,  or  even  a 
small  sword,  hanas  by  a  leather  rhon§i  to 
his  aide.  A  flat  hat,  a  tiger  skin  or  high 
cap,  covers  his  head,  with  a  white  feather 
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or  a  whitd  rag  stuck  into  it"  This  pic- 
ture wit!  remind  the  reader  of  some  of  the 
cavalry  which  Russia  marched  from  her 
Asiatic  dominions  against  France  in  the 
final  struggle  with  ^^pK)]eon. 

Llanos  ;  the  name  given  in  the  northern 
part  of  Soutli  America,  panicularly  in 
Colombia,  to  vast  plains,  almost  entirely 
level|  and  interrupted  only  by  detached  ele- 
vations, called,  in  Spanish,  mtsas.  The  su- 
perficial area  of  the  Uanos  is  estimated  at 
2S>6,800  square  miles ;  they  extend  from 
the  coast  of  Caracas  to  Guiana,  and  from 
Merida  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Amazons.  A  large  portion  of  them  is 
sandy  and  without  niucn  vegetation,  ex- 
cept on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  during 
inundations :  some  fim-palms  are  founa 
When  the  inundations  occur,  the  beasts 
take  refuge  upon  tlie  mesas.  The  Ucmos 
have  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  for- 
merly been  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  They 
are  distinguished  into  the  (a.)  Uano  of  Co- 
lombia, extending  from  the  mountains  of 
Caracas  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
to  the  mountains  of  St  F6,  and  contain- 
ing several  mesas  (de  Amana,  de  Guani- 
pa,  de  Paja,  50 — 65  feet  in  height),  which, 
in  the  rainy  season,  are  covered  with  rich 
▼erdure,  and  inhabited  by  herds  and  flocks 
of  all  descriptions. — (&.|  Uano  de  Casor 
nare;  a  continuation  ot  the  former,  be- 
tween the  Orinoco,  Meta  and  Sinaruca.-^ 
(c.)  LUmo  de  S,  Juan ;  very  fertile,  woody, 
often  so  thickly  overgrown,  that  it  can 
only  be  penetrated  by  means  of  the  nu- 
merous rivers ;  lies  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Meta,  reaching  to  the  Amazons, 
and  was  discovered  in  1541,  by  Gonzalo 
Ximenes  Quesada. — (d)  LLaano  of  the 
Amaxxms,  or  iht  Maranhon;  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  extendinff  from  the  Andes  to 
the  mouth  of  the  JVIaranhon,  over  2100 
miles ;  it  is  f^so  wooded,  and  rich  in 
grass,  entirely  without  stones,  and  inhab- 
ited by  many  species  of  animals.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  plains  are  called 
Llaneros  (q.  v.).  Farther  to  the  south,  such 
plains  are  called  pampas  (q.  v.). 

Llorsnts,  don  Juan  Antonio,  bora  in 
1756,  near  Calahorra,  in  Arra^n,  author 
of  the  first  history  of  the  Spanish  inquisi- 
tion, drawn  from  its  own  records,  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Tarragona,  enter- 
ed the  clerical  order  in  1770,  received  a 
benefice  at  Calahorra,  and,  in  1779,  by 
means  of  a  dispensation  (as  he  was  hardly 
123  years  old),  was  consecrated  a  priesL 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  fit>m 
pursuing  the  study  of  the  canon  law, 
while  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  muses. 
At  Madrid,  he  was  attracted  by  the  theatre, 


and  composed  a  sort  of  melo-draina,  the 
Recruit  of  Galicia.  A  tr^^y,  entitled 
Eric,  the  King  of  the  Goths,  was  not  rep- 
resented, as  it  contained  allusions  to  ex- 
isting difficulties  at  the  court  of  Madrid. 
In  1789,  he  was  made  chief  secretary  to 
the  inquisition.  Here  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  from  the  archives  of^the 
tribunal  the  history  of  its  shameful  and 
barbarous  proceedings.  In  1791,  he  was 
sent  back  to  his  pari«i,on  sfuspirion  of  be- 
ing attached  to  the  principles  of  tiie 
French  revolution,  and  in  spite  of  the 
protection  of  the  minister  Florida  Bianca, 
who  was  an  enlightened  statesman.  Here 
he  occupied  himself  actively  in  the  sup- 
port of  emigrant  French  priests ;  and  many 
of  these  unfortunate  men  were  indebted  to 
him  alone  for  thoir  subsistence.  The  man- 
uscript of  a  history  of  the  emigration  of 
the  French  priesthood,  founded  upon  the 
knowledge  ootained  from  these  acquaint- 
ances, and  written  in  1793,  was  lost  ny  the 
fauhofthe  censors  of  the  press.  In  the 
mean  time,  don  Manuel  Abad  la  Sierra,  an 
enlightened  man,  was  made  grand  inquis- 
itor, who,  intending  to  reform  the  admin- 
istration of  this  tnbunal,  employed  Llo- 
rente  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  purpose. 
But,  before  it  was  completed,  the  removal 
of  Abad  k  Sierra  was  obtained  by  his 
enemies.  Some  time  afler,  the  design  was 
taken  up  asain  at  Madrid,  and  Llorente 
repaired  thither  to  submit  the  plan  which 
he  had  prepared  in  conjunction  with  the 
bishop  of  Calahorra.  Jovellanos  (q.  vA 
minister  of  justice,  supported  them.  It 
was  proposed  to  make  the  proceedings  of 
the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition  public.  All 
depended  upon  their  obtaining  the  asnst- 
anceof  the  prince  of  peace,  the  favorite  of 
the  queen.  But  Jovellanos  was  suddenly 
removed  from  office,  and  the  inquisition 
remained  as  it  was.*  (See  Inqmsition,) 
Llorente  soon  felt  its  arm  himself.  His 
correspondence  was  seized ;  the  most  in- 
nocent expressions  were  misinterpreted ; 
he  was  sentenced  to  a  month's  confine- 
ment in  a  monastery,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
50  ducats,  and  was  removed  from  the  ap- 


*A  French  u1Uii,C1aaseI  de  Coussergues,  having 
publicly  asserted  that  the  inquisition  had  not 
burnt  any  person  since  1680,  Llorente,  in  his 
Lettre  h  m.  Clauself  Ste.,  sur  V Inquisition  d'E^' 
pag^  (Paris,  1817),  proved,  that  from  the  year 
1700  to  1808  alone,  no  less  than  1578  persons 
bad  perished  at  the  stake  by  its  means '.  And 
how  long  is  it  since  (his  holy  tribunal  suffered  tlie 
body  of  genera]  Miranda,  who  had  died  in  their 
dungeons,  to  be  devoured  by  docs,  and  burnt  a 
German  oflBcer  in  efficv,  because  ne  had,  during 
the  war  under  Napoleon,  translated  a  bool^ 
which,  in  Spain,  was  considered  heretical  t 
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pointmentB  which  he  held  in  the  Holy 
Office.    He  lived  io  diigrace  till  1805, 
when  his  reputation  caused  him  to  be  re- 
caJIed  to  Madrid  to  investigate  some  dark 
points  of  history.    He  was  then  appointed 
a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo  in 
1806,  and,  in   1807,  after  he  had  proved 
himself  of  noble  descent,  he  was  made  a 
koight  of  the  order  of  don  Carlos.    In  the 
next  year,  wlicn  Napoleon  undertook  to 
regulate  the  offiiirB  of  Spain,  Llorente  re- 
inired  to  Bayonne,at  Murat's  request,  and 
took  part  in  organizing  the  new  institu- 
tioDs  of  his   country,  which,   however, 
could  not  take  pennanent  root,  as  the  cler- 
gy saw  in  them  thedestrurtion  of  their  au- 
thority.   When  Joseph  Bonaparte  entered 
Hadnd,  in  1809,  he  charged  Llorente  to 
lake  possession  of  the  papcre  of  the  inquisi- 
tjoo,  and  of  the  buildings  and  archives 
which  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  genera]  conunandant  of  the  place.    In 
1612,  Llorente  published  a  historical  me- 
moir on  the  inquisition,  with  the  view  of 
fieein^tfae  Spanish  nation  from  the  charge 
of  havmr  ever  been  attached  to  this  institu- 
tion, and  to  the  avios  daft.    Llorente  was 
tlmooer  of  king  Joseph,who  made  him,  sue- 
ceaavely,  counsellor  of  state,  commander 
of  the  royal  order  of  Spain,  commissioner- 
geDeraloftheOii2tt^  He  followed  Joseph 
U)  Paris  after  the  disastrous  campaign  of 
the  French  in  Russia,  and  in  1815  had  the 
intention  of  accompanying  him  to  the  U. 
Statfis;  but,  remaining  to  take  leave  of 
his  family,  be  was  uiduced  to  give  up  the 
plan.    In  1817,  he  published  bis  history 
of  the  inquisition  in  Spain,  in  French — a 
worii  which  was  soon  translated  into  most 
European  languages,  and  which  has  be- 
come a  historieaT  source.      An  abridg- 
ment has  been  published  by  Leonard  6iu- 
loia.    When  the  old  authorities  were  re- 
stored,  he  was  obliged  to  flee.    Banished 
from  his  country,  deprived  of  his  property 
-  uid  of  his  fine  libraiiy,  Ltorente  lived  in 
France,  after  the  downfall  of  the  French 
P^  in  Spain,  m  indigence.  But  the  hatred 
of  the  illiberal  party  arose,  at  last,  to  such 
Ji  beigfat,  that  the  univenrity  of  Paris  for- 
vuie  him  fiom  teaching   the    Spanish 
"f^ioage  in  the  boarding-schools,  which 
™d  been   his  only  means   of  support 
The  rage  of  his  enemies  was  raised  to  the 
^ghest  pitch  by  the  publication  of  his 
PoTfnn^  poUHques  dt$  PcmeSj  and   the 
ovd  man  was  ordered,  in  tne  middle  of 
uM  winter  of  1832,  to  leave  Paris  in  three 
^7>)  and  France   in  the  shortest  pos- 
aue  time.    He  was  not  aUowed  to  rest 
^  <^r,  and  died  exhausted,  a  victim  to 
^^peneeutiouiof  the  nineteenth  centu- 


ry, a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  Madrid 
(Feb.  5,  1823).  During  bis  residence  in 
France,  he  published  bis  Mimoim  ootir 
strvir  h  PHisUdre  de  la  lUvoluHon  iEt- 
pagnt,  avu  de$  PUce$  jtuHfieoHvesy  under 
the  name  of  R.  Nelleto  (an  anagram  of 
Lk)rente),in  three  volumes  (Paris,  1815) — 
a  work  of  value,  as  illustrative  of  the  events 
of  1808,  in  Spain.  He  also  wrote  a  bio- 
graphical account  of  himself  US/oHeia  bio- 
grq/ica  de  Don  J.  Ji.  UormtCj  Paris,  1818), 
and  Aforismoi  PoUiuo9.  The  Discwrsos 
8obre  una  Congtiiucion  rdigioia  was  act- 
ually written  by  an  American,  but  arrang- 
ed and  edited  by  Llorente.  He  also  su- 
perintended an  edition  ot'  (Euvres  com- 
pl^Us  de  BaHhUemy  de  la»  CasoM  (Paris, 
1822). 

LiiOvn,  Henry,  a  military  ofticer  and 
eminent  writer  on  tactics,  bom  in  Wales^ 
in  1729,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  wha 
instmcted  him  in  the  mathematics  and 
classical  literature.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
went  abroad,  and  he  was  oresent  at  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy.  He  afterwards  trav- 
elled in  Germany;  and  having  resided 
some  years  in  Austria,  he  was  appointed 
aid-de-carop  to  marshal  Lascy.  He  was 
graduallv  promoted,  till,  in  1760,  he  was 
mtrusted  with  the  command  of  a  large 
detachment  of  cavahry  and  infantry,  des- 
tined to  observe  the  movements  of  the 
Prussians.  Lloyd  executed  this  service 
with  great  success ;  but  soon  after  resign- 
ed his  commission  in  disgust  He  was 
then  employed  by  the  king  of  Prussia; 
and  dunng  two  campaigns,  he  acted  ss 
aid-de-camp  to  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick.  After  the  peace  of  Huberts- 
burg,  he  Uavelled,  till  the  occurrence  of 
hostilities  between  Rosna  and  Turkey, 
when  he  offered  his  servWes  to  Catharine 
II,  who  made  him  a  maHir-general«  He 
distinguished  himself  in  1774,  at  the  siege 
of  Silisuia;  and,  subsequently,  he  had  the 
command  of  30,000  men,  in  the  war  with 
Sweden.  At  length,  he  left  Russia,  and 
travelled  in  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal 
He  visited  general  Eliott,  al  Gibftdtar, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  England.  Hav- 
ing made  a  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the 
country,  he  drew  up  a  Memoir  on  the 
Invarion  and  Defence  of  Great  Britaui, 
which  was  published  in  1798.  He  re- 
tired, at  length,  to  Huy,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, where  he  died,  June  J9, 1783;  Be- 
sides the  memoir,  he  was  the  author  of 
an  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
War  in  Germany,  between  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  Empress-Queen  (Lbndon, 
1781, 2  vols.,  4to.) ;  and  a  Treatise  on  Ike 
Composition  of  different  Armiesi  ancient 
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and  modem.  These  woiks  have  been 
tFBiiBlated  into  French  and  German,  and 
Jomini  made  use  of  the  Introduction  for 
his  TnaU  dta  Grandes  Oo^ndionM  MUir 
taurts*  Other  works  of  Lloyd^s  are  said 
to  have  been  bought  up  and  suppressed 
by  the  EngKsh  government,  and  many  of 
his  papers  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
possession  of,  at  his  death,  by  a  person 
supposed  to  be  an  emissary  of  the  Eaiglish 
ministry,  among  which  were  the  Continu* 
ation  of  the  History  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  a  History  of  the  Ware  in  Flan- 
ders. The  truth,  however,  of  these  state- 
ments seems  douht^L 

Llotb,  James,  was  bom  in  Boston,  in 
1769,  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1787,  and,  on  leaving  college,  enterra  the 
counting-house  of  Thomas  Russell,  whose 
extensive  foreign  trade  made  it  by  &r  the 
most  suitable  place  in  New  England  to 
acquire  a  practical  knoiiWedfe  of  businesB. 
He  visited  Europe,  and  resided  some  time 
in  Rusna,  about  the  year  1792,  and,  after 
a  successful  career  m  commerce,  was 
elected  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
in  1808,  a  senator  in  congress.  During 
five  years,  and  at  a  period  of  great  par^ 
excitement  and  national  difficulty,  Mr. 
Lloyd  conducted  himself  with  pru- 
dence, intelligence,  firmness  and  integrity. 
Brought  up  in  the  school  of  Washington, 
he  kept  the  political  maxims  of  that,  great 
man  always  in  view.  When  war  was 
declared  against  England  in  1812,  he  op- 
posed that  measure  more  fit>m  a  convic- 
tion of  our  incompetent  preparation,  than 
from  anv  doubt  of  our  ability  to  contend 
successnilly  when  properly  armed.  His 
speeches,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  bear 
ample  testimony  to  this,  as  well  as  to  his 
warm  attachment  to  his  country,  and  soli- 
citude for  its  naval  and  military  fame.  In 
1622,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  re- 
appointed him  to  the  national  senate. 
Uurinff  another  period  of  £re  yean  that 
be  held  his  seat  in  that  body,  he  added 
to  his  previous  reputation  by  a  constant 
application  to  business.  For  the  greater 
put  of  the  time,  he  was  chairman  of  two 
miportant  committees — that  on  commerce 
and  that  on  naval  afiaira ;  a  station  that 
obliged  him  to  arrange  the  numerous 
reports  incidental  to  the  current  concerns 
of^  each  session.  The  investigations  to 
which  he  was  led,  in  the  di8chax|(e  of 
these  duties,  gave  rise  to  several  pamphlets, 
which  he  published  at  different  times. 
The  last  of  these  was  published  Decem- 
berdO,  1826,  at  Boston,  and  entitled  Re- 
marks on  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Commerce  of  the  Senate  of  the  U.  States, 


March  31,  1826,  on  the  British  colonial 
Intercourse.  He  ^ed  at  New  York  in 
1831. 

Lloyd's  CorFXX-HocsK,  London,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  royal  exchange, 
has  long  been  celebrated  as  the  resort  of 
eminent  merchants,  underwriters,  insur- 
ance brokers,  &c  As  Lloyd's  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  best  known  insur- 
ance offices,  the  estimate  of  a  vessel  at 
Lloyd's  tends  much  to  determine  her  chsu-- 
acter  among  merchants.  The  books  kept 
here  contain  an  account  of  the  arrival  and 
sailing  of  vessels,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  eariy  intelligence  of  maritime  affiurs. 

Lloyd's  List,  a  publication  in  whic^i 
the  shipping  news  received  at  Lloyd's 
cefl^house  is  published,  on  account  of 
the  extensive  information  contained  in  if^ 
is  of  great  importance  to  merchants. 

LoADSTOffS.    (See  MagmU) 

Loan,  Pubuc,  is  the  name  given  to 
money  borrowed  b^  the  state.  There 
may  occur  cases  which  require  expenses 
for  which  the  ordinary  revenue  of  tLe 
state  is  not  sufficienL  I^  in  such  cases, 
it  is  not  possible  to  increase  the  usual 
revenue  by  augmenting  the  taxes,  with- 
out great  inconvenience  to  the  nation, 
the  state  wiU  find  it  advisable  to  borrow, 
and  to  pay  interest  till  it  can  discbarge  the 
principal.  If  such  loans  are  appropriated 
to  objects  by  which  the  means  of  produc- 
tion are  augmented,  the  state  strengthen- 
ed, and  industry  mcreased,  the^  answer 
the  same  purpose  as  those  which  an  in- 
dustrious tiadesman  makes  in  order  to 
enlarge  and  improve  his  business.  If  he 
is  successful,  he  will  increase  his  property, 
and  the  loan  itself  will  afiford  the  means 
for  repaying  it  This  will  be  the  case 
also  with  the  state,  when  it  employs  the 
borrowed  capital  to  open  to  the  nation 
increased  means  of  profitable  industry,  by 
facilitating  its  intercourse  with  other  coun- 
tries, giving  security  to  its  commerce,  and 
increasing  its  means  of  production.  But 
if  the  IcMns  are  expended  in  useless  or 
unfortunate  wars,  or  in  other  unprofitable 
ways,  they  diminish  the  means  of  labor  or 
enjoyment,  and  burthen  the  nation  with 
taxes  to  pi^  the  interest  and  discharge  the 
capitaL  The  capitalists  who  aid  in  pro- 
ducing, when  they  lend  their  capitai  to 
men  of  business,  and  receive  their  inter- 
est fn>m  the  proceeds  of  their  ci4>itals, 
become  unproductive  subjects  as  soon  as 
they  lend  itto  the  state  which  expends  it 
uselesslv,  for  now  they  live  on  the  prod- 
ucts of'^the  capitals  of  others,  when  be- 
fore thev  lived  on  the  products  of  their 
own.    As  kMUDS,  however,  may  become 
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DeGesBaiy  to  the  state,  the  only  ques- 
tion isy  What  is  the  meet  advantafeoua 
method  of  making  them?  A  chief  dis- 
tinction among  loaiM  is  this — that  the 
goyernrnent  promises  either  the  repay- 
ment of  the  capital  at  a  particular  time,  until 
which  it  pays  hiterest,  or  reserves  the  liber- 
ty to  retain  the  capital,  according  to  its  own 
^easure,  only  paying  interest  regularly. 
The  first  kind  is  liable  to  occasion  trouble 
to  the  state,  because  the  payment  may 
often  fiill  at  au  inconvenient  time.  The 
payment  of  large  sums,  too,  at  a  particular 
period,  has  tins  disadvantage,  that  the 
nation,  when  the  paymeut  is  to  be 
made,  becomes  destitute  of  ready  money. 
Therefore  large  loans  are  usually  con- 
tracted in  such  a  way  that  the  payment  is 
made,  successively,  at  many  periods,  or  re- 
mains entirely  indefinite.  The  last  kind 
of  loans  requires  that  the  credit  of  the 
state  stiouid  be  undoubted,  and  also  that 
large  capitals  should  have  been  accumu- 
lated in  the  hands  of  many  rich  people, 
who  find  their  greatest  advanta^  in  dis- 
posinff  of  them  m  loans.  Where  there  is 
a  wrjffounded  system  of  credit,  statesmen 
think  it  most  advantageous  to  secure  only 
the  regular  payment  of  the  stipulated  in- 
terest, nut  to  leave  tlie  payment  of  the 
capital  at  the  pleasure  of  the  state.  This 
is  called  tfae^n^'ng  system,  as  far  as  fixed 
funds  are  assigned  for  the  perpetual  pay- 
ment of  the  interest.  These  perpetual 
mmuUieSj  as  they  are  called,  had  their 
origin  in  England,  but  have  since  been  im- 
iiaied  In  Holland,  France,  Russia,  Austria, 
■fid  many  other  states.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide lor  the  redeeming  of  the  capital,  a 
anking  fund  (French,  amortissemerU)  is 
establifibed,  together  witli  the  fund  nppro- 
niated  to  the  payment  of  the  annuities. 
This  is  procurcMl  by  means  of  a  tax  large 
enough  to  pay  the  annuity  as  long  as  it 
ksis,  and  to  redeem,  annually,  a  pan  of  the 
capital  debt.  This  sinking  fund  is  in- 
creased every  year,  if  the  annuities,  annual- 
hf  redeemed  are  added  to  it  (See  iS^nJb- 
ti^  FSauL)  According  to  this  method,  the 
ttate  cannot  be  said,  properly,  to  borrow 
eapiial ;  it  sells  annuities,  and  fixes,  at  the 
ask,  the  rate  at  which  they  may  be  redeem- 
ed. Ttiey  are  commonly  estimated  at  so 
much  per  cent  The  government  says — I 
offir  you  an  annuity  of  three,  four,  five, 
&e.  per  cent.,  redeemable  at*my  pleasure. 
How  much  will  you  give  me  for  it  ?  Ac- 
cording to  the  roarfcet  rate  of  interest,  and 
the  degnee  of  credit  which  the  state  en- 
joys, the  capitalists  oflTer  50, 60,  70,  80, 90, 
S^  per  ecnt  The  sinkins  fimd  aims  to 
dtBchsrge  the  debt,  gradually,  by  redeem- 


ing, annually,  part  of  the  annuities,  at  the 
market  price.  If  the  latter  exceeds  tlie 
price  for  which  it  had  sold  its  annuities,  it 
will  be  obliged  to  redeem  them  with 
loss ;  but  if  it  is  less,  it  can  redeem  them 
with  gain.  Another  kind  of  loan  is, 
when  3]e  capitalists  pay  100  per  cent,  at  a 
fixed  rate  of  interest,  the  government  re- 
serving the  right  to  pay  the  capital  at  any 
convenient  time.  Suppose  that  tlie  state, 
when  it  wishes  to  borrow,  is  obliged  lo 
pay  eight  per  cent,  and  that  these  stocks, 
m  the  course  of  three  years,  should  rise  in 
the  market  100  per  cent  above  par ;  the 
state  would  easily  find  caphalists,  who 
would  lend  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent 
annually,  and  with  this  it  could  redeem 
the  eight  per  cent  stocks.  If,  therefore, 
the  state  has  reason  to  expect  that  the 
price  of  the  stocks  wiH  rise,  its  best  plan 
IS  to  receive  a  fixed  capital  sum  at  such  a 
rate  of  interest  as  it  is  obliged  to  give. 
But  if  it  feais  that  the  interests  or  the 
prices  of  the  stocks  will  fall,  it  is  for  its 
advantage  to  procure  the  necessary  money 
by  the  sale  oi  stocks  at  the  market  price, 
because  it  may  hope  to  redeem  them  at  a 
reduced  rate.  Sometimes  premiums,  or 
the  chances  of  a  lottery,  are  employed  to 
stimulate  reluctant  capitalists,  and  some« 
times  even  force.  If  a  government  must 
have  recourse  to  other  means  than  those 
arising  from  the  annuity  or  interest  offered, 
it  is  a  certain  sign  that  it  ei\ioys  but  a  fee- 
ble credit,  or  that  there  is  a  want  of  capi- 
tal. How  fertile  modem  history  is  in  loans 
of  every  kind,  and  into  what  an  unhappy 
situation  many  states  have  fallen,  by  reason 
of  tliem,  is  well  known.  In  Austria,  tlie 
proprietors  of  the  stocks  have  been  forced, 
several  times,  to  advance  further  sums,  to 
avoid  losing  what  tliey  bod  already  lent 
(See  Maional  Ddd.) 

LOANDA,  or  LOAlfDO,  OT  St.   TaVL  PS 

LoARDA ;  a  city  of  Angola,  in  a  province 
of  the  same  name,  capital  of  the  Portu- 

Siese  possessions  in  tnis  part  of  Africa; 
ngitude  13^  W  £.;  latitude  8°  55'  S.: 
e>pulation,  stated  hjr  Clarice  at  5,000 ;  by 
assel  at  16,000.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  near  the  sea- 
coast,  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  regular. 
It  covers  a  large  extent  of  ground,  but  is 
neither  walled  nor  fortified.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  contains  three  convents. 
The  port  is  safe  and  spacious ;  the  coun- 
try around  pleasant  and  fertile,  abounding 
in  cattle,  corn  and  fruits;  provisions  plen- 
tiful and  cheap ;  but  the  water  bad,  and 
must  be  brought  from  a  neighboring  river, 
on  an  island  opposite.  The  houses  be- 
longing to  the  Portuguese  are  built  of 
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Btone ;  the  houses  of  the  natiyes  are  more 
numerous,  but  m<^.  The  Jesuits  officiate 
as  priests,  and  preside  over  the  schools. 

LoANGO ;  a  country  of  Western  Africa, 
of  limits  somewhat  vague.  The  countiy 
subject  to  tlie  king  of  Loango  extends 
from  the  2«aire  or  Congo,  on  the  south,  to 
cape  St.  Catharine,  a  coast  of  upwards  of 
400  miles;  but  Loango  proper  occupies 
only  the  middle  part,  excluding  Mayom- 
ha  on  one  side,  and  Malemba  on  the  other. 
The  climate  is  described  as  fine ;  rain  of 
rare  occurrence,  and  never  violent,  but 
dews  abundant ;  the  soil  a  red,  stiff  clay, 
and  very  fertile,  but  little  cultivated ;  the 
grains  are  manioc,  maize,  end  a  species 
of  pulse,  called  maanftn;  the  sugar-cane  ' 
grows  to  a  great  size;  palm-trees  are 
abundant;  also  potatoes  and  yams,  and 
the  finest  fruits  grow  wild.  Among  the 
animals  are  tiger-cata,  ounces,  hyenas, 
hares,  and  antelopea.  The  country  is 
thinly  inhabited;  the  population  is  esti- 
mated by  De  Grandpri  at  600,000.  The 
inhabitants  are  very  indolent,  and  live  in 
the  most  simple  manner.  Their  houses 
■  are  formed  of  straw  and  junk,  roofed  with 
palm  leaves.  The  jpovemment  is  despot- 
ic, and  the  dignity  is  transmitted  only  in 
the  female  line.  Almost  tlie  only  object 
for  which  Europeans  resort  to  this  coast 
is  the  trade  in  slaves.  While  Loango  was 
in  the  height  of  its  power,  its  port  was 
almost  the  exclusive  tncatre  of  this  trade. 
The  trade  has  of  late  much  diminished. 
(See  Tuckey's  Expedition  to  the  Congo,) 

LoAveo ;  a  city,  and  the  capital  of  Loan- 
go, on  a  river  which  fonns  a  bay  at  its 
mquth,  about  six  miles  from  the  Atlantic ; 
longitude,  according  to  ca()tain  Tuckey, 
la^SO'E.;  latitude  4'' 40"  N.  It  is  about 
four  miles  in  circuit,  containing  only 
about  600  enclosures^  in  each  of  wliich 
there  is  a  number  of  cottages ;  and  the  in- 
habitants are  computed  at  15,000.  The 
land  in  the  vicinitV  is  very  fertile,  and  the 
water  excellent  The  entrance  of  the  bay 
is  attended  with  some  danger.  The  town 
is  called  also  Lofoango^  Loangiii,  Bongo, 
and  Buali ;  by  the  natives,  Bonzt,  or  Booru 

LoBAU,  George  Mouton,  count,  lieu- 
tenant-general, and,  in  1830,  commander 
of  the  national  guards  of  Paris,  one  of 
the  pupils  of  the  French  revolution  of 
1789,  and  a  distinguished  actor  in  that  of 
July,  1830,  was  bom  m  1770,  and  de- 
signed for  commercial  pursuits.  On  the 
invasion  of  France,  in  1792,  he  entered 
the  military  service,  and  obtained  hie  first 
iJromotion  on  the  Rhine.  Having  serv- 
ed with  distinction  in  Italy,  wmre  he 
was  dangerously  wounded,  he  was  cre- 


ated, by  the  first  consul,  Bonaparte, 
general  of  brigade,  and  afterwards  accom- 
panied the  emperor  in  all  his  campaigns, 
m  the  capaciw  of  aid.  In  1807,  he  was 
wounded  at  Friedland,  and  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  general  of  division.  His  bril- 
hant  services  in  Spain,  in  1808,  and  in 
Germany,  obtained  him  his  title  of  count 
^ee  .^tfpent.)  After  having  served  in  the 
Kussiau  campaign,  he  was  made  prisouer 
in  Dresden,  in  1813,  but  set  at  liberty  alter 
the  abdication  of  Napoleon.  He  rejoined 
the  emperor  during  the  hundred  days, 
was  named  peer  or  France,  received  dio 
command  of  a  division,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  Waterloo.  On  the  second  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons,  .count  Loliau 
was  banished  from  the  kingdom  (see 
Louis  XVIII)y  and  he  resided  lu  Belgium 
till  1818,  when  he  was  allowed  to  return 
to  France.  During  tlie  revolution  of  1830, 
he  took  an  active  port  on  the  popular  side, 
and,  when  Lafayette  resigned  the  command 
of  the  national  guards,  was  appointed  (De- 
cember 26)  commander  of  those  of  Paris. 

LoBEiaA,  Yasco,  author  of  the  cele- 
brated romance  of  Amadis  de  Gctut,  was 
bom  at  Porta,  in  Portugal,  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  In  1386,  he  was  knighted 
on  the  field  of  battle,  at  Aljubarrota,  by 
king  Joam  I.  He  died  at  Elvas,  where 
he  possessed  an  estate,  in  1403.  The 
original  of  his  celebrated  romance  was 
preserved  in  the  librai^  of  the  duke  of 
Aveiro,  who  suflered  for  the  conspiracy 
against  Joseph  I ;  but  whether  still  in  ex- 
istence or  not,  is  doubtful.  This  romance 
has  been  claimed  for  France,  it  having  been 
asseited  that  Lobeira  was  only  a  transla- 
tor ;  but  doctor  Southoy  has  succeeded  ui 
refuting  that  pretension.  (See  Amadis,) 

LoBEL,  Martin  de  (Latinized,  Lobdiu3\ 
was  bom  at  Lille,  in  1538,  studied  medi- 
cine at  MontpelUer,  travelled  through 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Gemiany,  becauie 
physician  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  and 
was,  at  a  later  period,  invited  to  England, 
as  botanist,  by  king  James.  He  died  iu 
1616,  at  High^te,  near  London.  His  chief 
works  are  SUrpium  adversaria  nova,  with 
engravings  (London,  1570,  folio;  several 
times  reprinted  ;  the  last  time,  Frankfort, 
1651,  fbho) ;  PUuUarum  seu  Siirpium  His- 
toria  cum  Adversariorum  Volumney  with 
engravings  (Antwcip,  1576,  folio ;  in 
Dutch,  ibid,  1581);  Icones  Stvrpium  (Ant- 
werp, 1581,  4to.;  also  London,  1605, 
4to.).  After  him,  a  genus  of  plants  ban 
been  called  Lobdia,  All  the  species  oro 
poisonous;  some  very  much  so. 

Lobelia;   a  senus  of  plants   distin- 
gqished  by  the  labiate  corolla,  and  by 
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baTing  the  fire  stamens  united  in  the  form 
of  a  cylin^ler,  as  in  the  eonmosUtt.  About 
150  species  are  known,  which  are  herba* 
ceousor  frutescent,  having  alternate  leaves, 
and  flowers  ditsposed  in  terminal  racemes. 
The  juice  In  all  is  milky,  and  more  or  less 
acrid  and  caustic  Among  the  species 
inhabiting  the  U.  States,  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  three  following : — ^Tbe 
L.  gypkiiitiea  ik  found  in  moist  places 
throughout  the  Middle  and  Western  States. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  three  or  fbiir 
feet,  and  beara  larse  and  beautiful  flowers, 
of  a  fine  blue  color.  It  was,  formerly,  a 
celehmted  remedy  with  the  aborigines, 
and,  as  such,  has  been  brought  into  no- 
tice among  medical  practitioners ;  but  its 
Tirtoes  have  been  overrated,  and  it  is  now 
nrely  employed.  It,  however,  possesses 
diuiefic  properties. — ^The  large  scarlet 
flowera  of  the  L>  cardinalis,  or  cardinal 
flower,  are  conspicuous  in  the  low  CTounds, 
aod  along  the  blanks  of  streams,  mrough- 
out  the  U.  States.  The  brilliancy  of  the 
flowers  has  rendered  this  plant  a  flivorite 
in  the  European  gardens,  where  it  has 
been  cultivated  (or  more  than  two  centu- 
riesy — ^The  L,  inftatOy  or  Indian  tobacco, 
is  an  upland  plaut,  often  growing  even  in 
cultivated  grounds,  fipom  Canada  to  Caro- 
fiiML  The  flowers  are  very  small,  blue, 
and  are  succeeded  by  inflated  capsules. 
It  poBsesses  emetic  properties,  and  is  an 
acrid  and  dan^rous  plant  It  was  em- 
pk>yed  asa  medicine  by  thelndianSyand  has, 
of  kite,  acquired  some  celebrity  firom  being 
used  by  a  certain  class  of  ernpirics.  Ten 
odier  species  of  Melta  inhalnt  the  U.  States. 
Lobster  (asiaevmy  This  well  known 
cmataceous  animal  nas  already  been  cur- 
sorily mentioned  under  the  head  of  Ordw- 
fitk  (q.  v.],  and  it  was  there  inadvertendy 
aiatod,  tliat  the  lobster,  found  on  the  Amer- 
ican cooflt,  was  the  A,  ^amautrtu^  or,  in 
other  words,  identical  with  the  European 
species.  It  was  so  considered  by  most 
namralists,  until  Mr.  Say  pointed  out  the 
diflferences  between  them.  (See  Joum. 
Aeai.J>ratSeuPkaad^  1,^65.)  He  terms 
it  A.  marinus,  Mr.  Say  observes  that 
Seba,  however,  was  aware  that  this  spe^ 
cies  was  distinct  from  the  European,  and 
figured  it  in  his  great  work.  They  are 
exeeediugly  alike,  mough  there  are  certain 
tnitB  of  diflference,  sufficient  to  aulhorize 
a  sepaivtioa.  The  habits  of  the  A  meiican 
spedea  are,  as  &r  as  they  have  been  ob- 
served, analogous  to  those  of  the  gamma- 
rms.  They  are  taken  by  means  of  pots  or 
tiapa,  made  of  strips  or  osiers,  formed 
somewhat  like  a  mouse-tiap,  baited  with 
ffBifasge,  attached  to  a  cord  ond  buoy,  and 


sunk  by  means  of  a  weight  The  Euro- 
pean lolister  having  been  more  studied  by 
naturalists,  the  following  particulare  re- 
specting it  have  been  obtained.  Like  the 
crabs,  they  change  their  crust  annually. 
Previous  to  this  process,  they  appear 
sick,  languid  and  restless.  They  acquire 
tlie  new  shell  in  about  three  or  four  days, 
during  which  time,  being  perfectly  de- 
fenceless, they  become  the  prey,  not 
only  of  fish,  but  also  of  such  of  tlieir 
brethren  as  are  not  in  the  same  condition. 
It  is  diflicult  to  conceive  how  they  are 
able  to  draw  the  muscles  of  their  claws 
out  of  their  hard  covering.  The  fi^er- 
men  say,  that  during  the  pining  state  of 
the  animal,  before  casting  its  shell,  the 
limb  becomes  contracted  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  be  capable  of  being  withdrawn 
through  the  joints  and  narrow  passage 
near  the  body.  Like  all  other  crusui- 
ceous  animals,  they  only  increase  in  size 
whilst  in  a  soil  state.'  The  circumstance 
of  lobstere  losing  their  claws  on  occasion 
of  thunder-claps,  or  the  sound  of  cannon, 
is  well  authenticated.  The  restoration  of 
claws  lost  thus,  or  from  their  frequent 
combats  with  each  other,  in  which  the 
vanquished  party  generally  leaves  one  of 
his  limbs  in  his  adversary's  grasp,  mav  be 
readily  observed,  as  the  new  limo  seldom, 
if  ever,  attains  the  size  of  the  fonner. 
These  animals  are  so  sensible  totlie  shock 
communicated  to  the  fluid  in  which  they 
live,  by  the  flring  of  cannon,  tliat  it  is  said 
they  wholly  deserted  New  York  bay, 
from  this  cause,  during  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence. In  the  water,  they  are  very  • 
rapid  in  their  motions,  and,  when  sucK 
denly  alarmed,  can  spring  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. They  attain  tlieir  retreat  in  A  rock 
with  surprising  dexterity,  throwing  them- 
selves into  a  passage  barely  sufficient  to 
permit  their  bodies  to  pass.  They  are 
extremely  prolific :  doctor  Baster  says  ttiat 
he  counted  13,444  eggs  under  tlie  t^ii  of  a 
female  lolister,  besides  those  that  remained 
in  the  body  unprotruded.  The  female 
deposits  these  em  in  the  sand,  where 
they  are  soon  hatched. 

Loch  ;  the  Scotch  for  lake. 

Loch  Katrine,  or  Catherine;  a 
small  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of 
Perth,  in  the  Gram[iian  hills,  celebrated 
for  the  picturesque  beentkea  of  its'  shores. 
It  has  become  famous  as  the  scene  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lalce.  Bordering  on  it  are 
the  Trosachs,  rough  and  stupendous 
mountains,  fldiof  wildness  and  rude  gran- 
deur. The  access  to  the  hike  is  through 
a  namw  pass,  about  half  a  mile  m  lengttiy 
••the  Trosachs?  rugged  jaws." 
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Loch  Letbii.    (See  Leven.) 

Loch  Lomond  ;  a  lake  of  ScotlaDd,  in 
the  county  of  Argyle.  It  comrauuicates 
with  the  Clyde  by  a  river,  which  joins  tlie 
Clyde  at  Dumbarton,  and  is  about  30  miles 
lonff,  and,  in  some  parts,  8  or  9  brood, 
and  contains  about  30  islands  This 
beautiful  lake  is  suirounded  by  hills  and 
mountains,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
grand  and  picturesque  scenery  of  its 
shores.  Its  depth  is  various,  in ,  some 
parts  100  fathoms.   .  It  abounds  in  trout. 

Lock  ;  a  well  known  instrument,  used 
for  fastening  doors,  chests,  &c.,  generally 
opened  by  a  key.  The  lodk  is  reckoned 
the  master-piece  in  snfithery,  a  great  deal 
of  art  and  delicacy  being  required  in  con- 
triving and  varymg  the  wards,  springs, 
bolts,  &C.,  and  adjusting  them  to  the 
places  where  they  are  to  be  used,  and  to 
the  several  occasions  of  using  them.  The 
principle  on  which  all  locks  depend,  is  the 
applica'Jon  of  a  lever  to  an  interior  bolt, 
by  means  of  a  communication  from  with- 
out ;  so  that,  by  means  of  the  latter,  the 
lever  acts  upon  tlie  bolt,  and  moves  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  lid  or  door 
from  l)eiug  opened  by  .any  pull  or  push 
from  without  The  secunty  of  locks,  in 
general,  therefore,  depends  on  the  number 
of  impediments  we  can  interpose  betwixt 
the  lever  (the  key)  and  the  bolt  which 
secures  the  door ;  and  these  impediments 
are  well  known  by  the  name  oftoarda,  the 
number  and  intricacy  of  which  are  sup- 
posed to  distinguish  a  good  lock  from  a 
bad  one.  If  these  warcb,  however,  do  not, 
in  an  effectual  manner,  preclude  tlie  ac- 
cess of  all  other  instruments  besides  the 
proper  key,  it  is  still  |)ossible  for  a  me- 
chanic, of  equal  skill  with  the  lockmaker, 
to  open  it  without  the  key,  and  thus  to 
elude  the  labor  of  the  otlier.  Various 
complicated  and  difficult  locks  have  been 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Bramah,  Taylor, 
fipears,  and  others.  In  a  very  ingenious 
kick,  invented  by  Mr.  Perkins,  24  small 
blocks  of  metal,  of  different  azes,  kre  in- 
troducx)d,  correspoudinf  to  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  Out  of  tnese,  an  indefinifie 
number  of  combinations  may  be  made. 
The  penion  locking  the  door  selects  and 
filaces  the  blocks  necessary  to  spell  a  par- 
ticular word,  known  only  to  himself^  and 
no  other  person,  even  if  in  possession  of 
the  key,  can  open  the  door,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  same  word. 

Locks.  When  a  canal  clmnses  fiom 
one  level  to  another  of  different  elevation, 
the  place  where  tlie  change  of  level  takes 
place,  is  commanded  by  a  lock.  Locks 
are  tight,  oblong  eoclomirei^  in  the  bed  of 


the  canid,  furnished  with  gates  at  eaeh 
end,  which  separate  the  higher  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  canal.  When  a  boat 
passes  up  the  canal,  the  lower  gates  are 
opened,  and  the  boat  glides  into  the  lock, 
after  which  the  lower  gates  are  shuL  A 
sluice,  comniunicatmg  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  canal,  is  then  opened,  and  the  lock 
rapidly  fills  with  water,  elevating  the  boat 
on  its  surface.  When  the  lock  is  filled  to 
the  highest  water  level,  the  upper  gates 
are  opened,  and  the  boat,  being  now  on 
the  level  of  the  upper  part  of  the  canal, 
passes  on  its  way.  The  reverse  of  this 
process  is  performed  when  the  boat  is 
descending  the  canal.  Locks  are  made 
of  stone  or  brick,  sometimes  of  wood. 
The  gates  are  commonly  double,  resem- 
bling folding  doors.  They  meet  each 
other,  in  most  instances,  at  an  obtuse 
angle,  and  the  pressure  of  the  water  serves 
to  keep  them  nrmly  in  contact  Cast  iron 
ga^  are  sometimes  used  in  England, 
curved  in  the  form  of  a  horizontal  arcli, 
veith  their  convex  side  opposed  to  the 
water.  In  China,  inclined  planes  are  said 
to  be  used  instead  of  locks,  along  which 
die  boats  are  drawn  up  or  let  down .  They 
have  also  been  used  m  Europe,  ^d  on  the 
Morris  canal,  in  New  Jersey. 

Locke,  John,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  and  valuable  writers  of  his 
age  and  country,  was  bom  at  Wringtou, 
in  Bomersetshire,  Aug.  29,  1632.     Ilia 
father,  who  had  been  bred  to  the  law 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  steward,  or  court- 
keeper,  to  colonel  Alexander  Popham,  by 
whose  interest,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  he  became  a  captain  in  the  ser- 
vice of  jiorliament    The  subject  of  tliia 
artide  was  sent,  at  a  proper  oge,  to  West- 
minster school,  whence  he  was  elected,  in 
1651,  to  Christ-church  college,,  Oxford. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  much  by 
his  application  and  proficiency ;  and,  hav- 
ing taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1655,  and 
ofM:  A.  in  1658,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  physic.    In  the  year  1664,  he 
accepted  an  ofier  to  go  abroad,  in   the 
capacity  of  secretary  to  sir  William  Swan, 
envoy  from  Charies  II  to  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  and  other  Gennan  princes ; 
but  he  returned,  in  the  course  of^  a  year, 
and  resumed  his  studies  with  renewed 
ardor.    In  1666,  he  was  introduced  to 
lord  Ashley,  afterwards   the   celebrated 
earl  of  Shaftesbury,  to  whom  he  tiecaine 
essentially    serviceable    in    his   medical 
capacity,  and  who  foi^ned  so  high   an 
opmion  of  his  ffencral  powera,  that   he 
prevailed  upon  him  to  take  up  his  resi- 
denoe  in  his  house,  and  urged  him  to 
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apply  his  studiei  to  politics  and  pfailoao- 
idiy.     By  his  acquaintanoe  with  this  no- 
Memaii,  'Mr.  Locke  was  introduced  to  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Halifax, 
and  oth«re  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of 
their  day.    In  1G68,  at  the  request  of  the 
eari  and  countess  of  Northumberland,  he 
accompanied  them  in  a  tour  to  France, 
and,  on  his  return,  was  employed  by  lord 
Ashley,  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
in  drawing  up  the  Fundamental  Constitu- 
tioos  of  Carolina.    He  also  superintended 
the  education  of  that  nobleman's  son.    In 
1670,  he  began  to  farm  the  plan  of  his 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding^  and, 
about  the  same  time,  was  made  a  fellow 
of  the  royal  society.    In  1672;  lord  Ash- 
ley, having  been  created  earl  of  Sbaftee- 
huifj  and  chancellor,  appointed  Mr.  Locke 
secretary  of  presentations,  which  office, 
bowerer,  he  lost  the  following  year,  when 
the  earl  was  obliged  to  resign  the  s^Js. 
Being  still  president.of  the  bmud  of  trade, 
that  nobleman  then  made  Mr.  Locke  sec- 
retary to  the  same ;  but,  the  conrniissioB 
being  dissolved  in  1674,  he  lost  that  ap- 
pointment also.    In  the  following  year,  he 
graduated  as  a  bachelor  of  physic,  and, 
being  apprehensive  of  a    consumption, 
travdied  into  Fmnoe,  and  resided  some 
time  at  Montpellier.   In  1679,  he  returned 
to  England,  at  the  request  of  the  earl  of 
Shafi^bury,  then  again  restored  to  power ; 
and,  in  1^S2,  when  that  nobleman  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  Holland,  he  accompa- 
nied him  in  his  exile.    On  the  death  of  his 
patron,  in  that  country,  aware  how  much 
he  was  disliked  by  the  predominant  aibi- 
traiy  faction  at  home,  he  chose  to  remain 
abroad;  and  was,  in  conse<juence,  accused 
of  being  the  author  of  certain  tracts  agaiust 
the  English  government;  and,  akhotigh 
these  were  afterwards  discovered  to  be  the 
woik  of  another  person,  he  was  arbitmrily 
ejected  from  his  studentship  of  Christ- 
church,  by  the  king^  command.    Thus 
assailed,  he  continued  abroad,  nobly  refus- 
ing to  accept  a  pardon,  which  the  cele- 
brated Wilfiam  renn  undertook  to  pro- 
cure for  him,  expressing  himself  like  the 
cbanceDor  L'Hospital,  in  similar  circum- 
Mances,  ignorant  of  the  crimes  of  which 
be  had  Ijeen  declared  guilty.    In  1685, 
when  Monmouth  undeitook  his  ill-con- 
certed enterprise,  the  English  envoy  at  the 
H^e  demanded  the  person  of  Mr.  Locke, 
udseveral  others, which  demand  obliged 
Wi  to  conceal  himself  for  nearly  a  year'; 
^  ia  1686,  he  again  appeared  in  public, 
^  formed  a  literary  society  at  Ainster- 
^^  in  conjunction  with  Limborch,  Le- 
elere  and  others.    During  the  tune  of  his 
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concealment,  be  also  wrote  his  first  Letter 
concerning  Toleration,  which  was  printed 
at  Goudo,  in  1689,  under  the  tide  of  Epu- 
tola  dt  TUeron/io,  and  was  rapidly  trans- 
lated into  Dutch,  French  and  Enfflish. 
At  the  revolution,  he  returned  to  England, 
in  the  fleet  which  conveyed  the  pnncess 
of  Orange,  and,  being  deemed  a  sufferer 
for  the  principles  on  which  it  was  estab- 
lished, ne  was  made  a  commissioner  of 
appeals,  and  was  soon  after  gratified  by 
the  establishment  of  toleration  by  law. 
In  1690,.  he  published  his  celebrated  Essav 
concerning  Human  Understanding,  which 
he  hod  written  in  Holland.  It  was  in- 
Btandy  attacked  by « various  writers.  It 
was  even  proposed,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
beads  of  houses  of  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, to  formally  censure  and  discourage 
it;  but  nothing  wos  finally  resolved  upon, 
but  that  each  master  should  endeavor  to 
prevent  its  bemg  read  in  his  college.  Nei- 
ther this,  however,  nor  any  other  opposition, 
availed ;  the  reputation,  both  of  the  woHl 
and  of  the  autnor,  increased  throughout 
Europe ;  and,  besides  being  translated  into 
French  and  Latin,  it  had  reached  a  fourth 
Endish  edition,  in  1700.  In  1690,  Locke 
published  his  second  Letter  on  Toleration ; 
and,  in  the  same  year,  appeared  his  two 
Treatises  on  Government,  in  opnosition  to 
the  principles  of  sir  Robert  Fiimer,  and  . 
of  tiie  wnole  passive-obedience  school. 
He  next  wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Some 
Considerations  of  the  Consequences  of 
lowering  the  Interest  and  Value  of  Money 
(1691,  8vo.),  which  was  followed  by  other 
smaller  pieces  on  the  same  subject  In 
1^3,  he  published  a  third  Letter  on 
Toleration,  and,  tl|e  following  year,  his 
Thoughts  concerning  Education.  In 
1695,  he  wos  mode  a  commissioner  of 
trade  and  plantations,  and,  in  the  same 
year,  published  his  Reasonableness  of 
Christianity,  as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  being  warmly  attacked  by  doctor 
Edwards,  in  his  Socinianisin  Unmasked, 
Locke  followed,  with  a  firat  and  second 
Vindication,  in  which  he  defended  him- 
self in  a  masteriy  manner.  The  use 
made  by  Toland,  and  other  Itititudinorian 
writers,  of  the  premises  laid  down  in  the 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  at 
length  produced  an  opponent  in  the  cele- 
brated bishop  StiUingneet,  who,  in  his 
Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
censured  some  passages  in  Locke's  Essav ; 
and  a  controversy  arose,  in  which  the 
great  reading  and  proficiency  in  ecclesias- 
tical antiquities  of  the  prelate  yielded,  in 
an  argumentative  contest,  to  the  reasoning 
powen  of  the  philosopher.     With  his 
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pablicationB  in  Mb  controveny,  which 
were  distiDguiBhed  by  mildness  and  ur- 
banity, Locke  retired  firom  the  proa,  and, 
his  asthmatic  complaint  increasinc,  he 
resigned  his  postof  coinmisaoner  of  trade 
and  plantations,  observing  that  he  could 
not,  m  conscience,  hold  a  situation,  to 
which  a  considerable  salary  was  attached, 
without  performinff  the  dudes  of  it  From 
this  time,  he  }iyed  wholly  in  retueraent, 
where)  he  apphed  himself  to  the  study  of 
S^pture;  while  tlie  sufierings  incidental 
to  his  disorders  were  materially  alleviated 
fay  the  kind  attendons  and  agreeable  con^- 
vemdon  of  lady  Masham,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  the  learned  doctor  Cud  worth, 
and,  for  many  years,  his  indmata  fiiend. 
Locke  continued  nearly  two  years  in  a 
declining  state,  and  at  length  expired  m  a 
manner  corresuondent  with  bis  piety, 
equanimity  and  rectitude,  Oct  26, 1704. 
He  was  buried  at  Oates;  where  there  is  a 
neat  monument  erected  to  his  memory, 
with  a  modest  Latin  inscription  indited  by 
hwiself  The  moral,  social  and  politicid 
character  of  this  eminent  man,  is  sufii- 
ciently  illustrated  by  the  foregoing  brief 
account  of  his  life  and  labora;  and  the  ef- 
fect of  his  writiius  upon  the  opinions  and 
even  fortunes  oTmankind,  is  the  best  eu- 
logium  on  his  mental  superiority.  In  the 
opinion  of  doctor  Reed,  he  gave  the  first 
example  Ui  the  Eneiisb  language,  of  writ- 
ing on  abstract  subjects  with  simplicity 
and  perBJiicuity.  No  autlior  has  more 
successfully  pointed  out  Uie  dap^r  of 
ambiguous  wonls,  and  of  having  indistinct 
notions  on  subjects  of  judgment  and  rea- 
soning; while  his  observations  on  the 
various  powenof  the  human  underatand- 
ing,  on  tne  use  and  ujuse  of  wonls,  and 
on  the  extent  and  limits  of  human  knowl- 
edge, are  drawn  from  an  attentive  reflec- 
tion on  the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 
In  order  to  study  the  human  soul,  he 
went  neither  to  ancient  nor  to  modem 
philosophers  for  advice,  but,  like  Male- 
iwanche,  he  turned  within  himself  and, 
after  having  long  contemplated  his  own 
'mind, he  gave  his  reflections  to  the  world. 
Locke  was  a  very  acute  thinker,  and  his 
labors  will  alwavs  be  acknowledged  with 
gratitude,  in  the  wtory  of  philosophy ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that,  in  attempting  to  analyze  the  human 
soul,  as  an  anatomist  proceeds  in  investi- 
gating a  body,  piece  by  piece,  and  to 
derive  all  ideas  from  experience,  he  has  un- 
intentionally supported  materidism.  Hia 
declaration,  that  God,  by  his  omnipotence, 
can  make  matter  capable  of  thinking,  baa 
been  considered  dangerous  in  a  religious 


point  of  view.  Locke's  great  work,  hia 
Essav  oo  the  Human  Understanding, 
' which  he  was  19  ycara  in  preparing,  owes 
its  existence  to  a  dispute,  at  which  he  was 
present,  and  which  he'  perceived  to  rest 
enturely  oii  a  verbal  misunderstanding, 
and,  considering  this  to  be  a  common 
source  of  error,  he  was  led  to  study  tha 
origin  of  ideas,  &c.  The  influence  of  this 
work  has  rendered  the  empirical  pbiloso^ 
phy  general,  in  •England  and  France, 
thougn,  in  boidi  counnies,  philosophers  of 
a  dirorent  school  have  appeared.  (See 
CousmJ)  Heniy  Lee  and  Norris  (in  Ox- 
ford) were  among  his  earliest  opponents. 
In  France,  Jean  Leclerc  (Clericus)  distin- 
guislied  himself  particulariy  as  a  partisan 
of  Locke;  and  'sGravesande  spread  bis 
philosophy,  by  compendiums,  in  HoUand. 
Amidst  the  improvements  in  metaphysical 
studies,  to  which  the  Essay  itself  has  maiiH 
ly  conduced,  it  will  ever  prove  a  valuable 
guide  in  the  acquirement  of  the  science 
of  the  human  mind.  His  next  great  work, 
his  two  Treatises  on  Government,  was 
opposed  by  the  tlieorists  of  divine  right 
and  passive  obedience  (see  Legitimaey)^ 
and  by  writers  of  Jacobitical  tendencies ; 
but  it  upholds  the  great  principles,  which 
may  be  deemed  the  constitutional  doc- 
trine of  his  country.  It  was  a  favorite 
work  with  the  statesmen  of  die  American 
revolution,  by  whom  it  is  constantiy  ap- 
pealed to  in  their  constitutional  arguments. 
his  Reasonableness  of  Christianity  main- 
tains, that  tiiere  is  nothing  contained  in 
revealed  religion  inconsistent  with  reason, 
and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  believe 
that  Jesus  is  die  Messiah.  His  posthu- 
mous works,  also,  have  caused  him  to 
1)0  considered,  by  some,  as  a  Socinian. 
Besides  the  worlds  already  mentioned, 
Locke  lofc  several  MSS.  behind  him,  flroin 
wliich  his  executors,  sir  Peter  King  and 
Mr.  Andiony  Collins,  published,  in  1706, 
his  Paraphrase  and  Notes  upon  St  Paul's 
Episdes  to  die  Galatians,  Corinthians, 
Romans  and  Ephesians,  with  an  Essay 
prefixed  for  the  Understanding  of  St. 
Paul's  Episdes,  by  a  reference  to  St. 
Paul  himself.  In  1706,  the  same  parties 
published  Posthumous  Works  of  Mr. 
Locke  (8vo.),  comprising  a  Treatise  on  the 
Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  an  Exam- 
ination of  Molebranche's  Opinion  of  see- 
ing all  Things  in  God.  His  works 
have  been  collected  together,  and  fre- 
quendy  printed  In  3  vols.,  folio,  4  vols., 
quarto^  and,  more  lately,  in  10  vols^  8vo.^ 
with  a  life  prefixed,  bv  Law,  bishop  of 
Carlisle.  Some  unpublished  MSS.  yet 
remaia  in  poawaBiou  of  lord  King,  wb» 
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has  ^ven  to  the  public  some  vahiable 
material  in  bis  Life  and  CorrespoDdeoc^ 
of  John  Locke  (London,  1829).-n8ee|  also, 
Stewart's  Pbilosophjcal  EaBay% 

LiOCKER ;  a  kind  of  box,  or  cheit,  made 
along  the  cdde  of  a  ship,  to  put  or  stow  any 
thinff  in. — Shot  lockers ;  stronff  frames  of 
plank  near  the  pump-well  in  tne  hold,  in 
which  the  shot  are  put 

LocKMAXf.  (See  Lokmanj  and  Fhble.) 
LocoKOTiozi.  The  arts  of  locomotion 
are  very  well  described  in  Bigelow's 
Technology  (Boston,  1829],  and  the  few 
remarks  that  follow  are  abndged  from  the 
fiiat  part  of  the  article.  The  chief  obsui- 
cJes  which  oppose  locomotion,  or  changer 
of  place,  are  gravity  and  friction,  the  last 
of  which  is,  in  most  cases,  a  consequence 
of  the  fiist.  Gravity  confines  all  teirea- 
trial  bodies  against  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  with  a  force  proportionate  to  the 

Suantity  of  matter  which  composes  them, 
[oet  kinds  of  mechanism,  both  natural 
and  artificial,  which  assist  locomotion,  are 
amingements  ^r  obviating  tlie  effects  of 
gravity  and  fiiqtiou.  Animals  that  walk, 
obviate  friction  by  substituting  points  of 
their  bodies  instead  of  large  sur&ces,  and 
upon  these  points  they  turn,  as  upon  cen- 
tres, for  the  length  of  each  step^  raising 
themselves  whoUy  or  partly  from  the 
ground  in  successive  arcs,  instead  of 
drawing  themselves  along  the  surftce. 
As  the  feet  move  in  separate  lines,  the 
body  has  also  a  lateral,  vibratory  motion. 
A  man,  in  walking,  puts  down  one.  foot 
before  the  other  is  raised,  but  not  in  run- 
ning. Quadrupeds,  in  walking,  have  three 
feet  upon  the  gromid  for  most  of  the  time; 
in  trotting,  only  two.  Animals  which 
walk  against  gravity,  as  the  common  fly, 
the  tree-toad,  &c.,  support  themselves  by 
suction,  using  cavities  on  the  under  side 
of  their  feet,  which  they  enlarge,  at  pleaa- 
ure,  till  the  pressure  of  die  atmosphere 
causes  them  to  adhere.  In  other  respects 
their  locomotion  is  effected  hke  that  of 
other  walking  animals.  Birds  perform 
the  motion  of  flying  by  striking  the  air 
with  the  broad  surface  of  theu:  wings  in  a 
downward  and  backward  direction,  thus 
propelHnff  the  body  upward  and  ferward. 
Aiier  each  stroke,  the  wings  are  contract- 
ed, or  alif^dy  turned,  to  lessen  then:  re- 
sistance to  the  atmosphere,  then  raised, 
and  spread  anew.  The  downward  stroke 
also,  being  more  sudden  than  the  upward, 
is  more  resisted  by  the  atmosphere.  The 
tail  of  lurds  serves  as  a  rudder  to  direct 
the  course  upward  or  downward.  When 
ihud  sails  in  the  air  without  movhig  the 
viDga^  it  is  done  in  some  oases  by  the  ve- 


locity {weviously  aequiied,  and  an  obliqus 
'  direction  of  the  wings  upwwd  ;  in  oth- 
ers, by  a  gradual  descent,  whh  the  vrings 
sligfatly  turned,  fai  an  ol^lique  direction, 
downward.  Fishes^  in  swimming  for- 
ward, are  propelled  chieflv  by  strokes  of 
the  tail,  the  extremity  of  which  being  bent 
into  an  oblioue  poeiuon,  propels  the  body 
fbrward  ana  laterally  at  the  same  time. 
The  lateral  motion  is  corrected  by  the 
next  stroke,  in  the  opposite  direction, 
while  the  forward  course  continues.  The 
fins  serve  pardy  to  assist  in  swimming, 
but  chiefly  to  balance  the  body,  or  keep  it 
upright ;  fer,  the  centre  of  gravity  being 
nearest  the  Imck,  a  fish  turns  over,  when 
it  is  dead  or  disabled.*  Some  other  aquat- 
ic animals,  as  leeches,  swim  with  a  sinu-* 
ous  or  undulating  motion  of  the  body,  in 
which  several  .parts  at  once  are  made  to 
act  obtiquely  against  the  water.  Serpents, 
in  like  manner,  advance  by  means  of  the 
winding  or  serpentine  direction  which 
tiiey  give  to  theur  bodies,  and  by  which  a 
succession  of  oblique  forces  are  brought 
to  act  against  the  ground.  Sir  Everard 
Home  is  of  opinion  that  serpents  use  their 
ribs  in  the  manner  of  le^  and  propel  the 
body  ferwards  by  bringing  the  plates  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  tK>dy  to  act,  suc- 
cessively, like  feet  against  the  ground. 
This  he  deduces  from  the  anatomy  of 
the  animal,  and  from  die  movements 
which  he  perceived  in  suffering  a  large 
coluber  to  crawl  over  bis  hand.  Some 
worms  and  larvie  of  slow  motion,  extend 
a  part  of  their  body  forwards,  and  draw 
up  the  rest  to  overtake  it,  some  perform- 
ing this  motion  in  a  direct  line,  othera  in 
curves.  When  land  animals  swim  in 
water,  they  are  supported,  because  their 
whole  weiffhtywith  the  lungs  expanded 
with  air,  is  less  than  that  of  an  equal  bulk 
of  water.  The  head,  however,  or  a  part 
of  it,  must  be  kept  above  water,  to  enable 
the  animal  to  breathe ;  and  to  efiect  this^ 
and  ako  to  make  progress  in  the  water, 
the  limbs  are  exerted,  in  successive  im- 
pulses, against  the  fluid.  Quadrupeds  and 
birds  swim  with  less  efibrt  than  man,  be- 
cause the  weight  of  the  head,  which  is 
carried  above  water,  is,  in  them,  a  smaller 
proportional  part  of  the  whole  than  it  is 
m  man.  All  animals  are  provided,  by  na- 
ture, with   organs  of   locomotion   best 

*  The  swimmiDj^-bladder,  which  exists  in  most 
fishes,  though  ool  m  all,  is  supposed  to  have  an 
agency  in  adapting  the  specinc  mv\iy  of  the 
fish  to  the  particiuar  deiHh  in  which  it  resides. 
The  power  of  the  animal  to  rise  or  sink,  by  al- 
tering .the  dimensions  of  this  organ,  has  been, 
with  some  reason,  dispoted. 
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adapted  to  their  stnictare  andntuation; 
and  it  ia  probable  that  no  animal,  man 
not  being  excepted,  can  exert  his  strength 
more  advantageously  by  any  other  than 
the  natural  mode,  in  moving  himself  over 
the  common  surface  of  the  ground.* 
Thus  walking  cars,  velocipedes,  .&c.,  a1- 
tliough  tliey  may  enable  a  man  to  increase 
his  velocity,  in  favorable  situations,  for  a 
short  time,  yet  they  actually  require  an  in- 
creased expenditure  of  power,  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  the  machine 
made  use  of,  in  addition  to  the  weight 
of  the  body.  When,  however,  a  great 
additional  load  is  to  be  transported  with 
the  body,  a  man,  or  animal,  may  derive 
much  assistance  from  mechanical  arrange- 
ments. For  moving  weights  over  the 
common  ground,  with  its  ordinary  asperi- 
ties and  inequalities  of  substance  and 
structure,  no  piece  of  inert  mechanism  is 
so  favorably  adapted  as  the  wheel-car- 
riage. It  was  introduced  into  use  in  very 
eariy  ages.  Wheels  diminish  friction, 
and  also  sunnount  obstacles  or  inequah- 
ties  of  the  road,  with  more  advantage 
than  bodies  of  any  other  form,  in  their 
place,  could  do.  The  friction  is  dimin- 
ished by  transferring  it  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground  to  the  centre  of  the  wheel, 
or,  rather,  to  the  place  of  contact  between 
the  axletree  and  the  box  of  the  wheel ; 
so  that  it  is  lessened  by  the  mechanical 
advantage  of  the  lever,  in  the  proportion 
tvhick  the  diameter  of  the  axletree  bears 
to  the  diameter  of  the  wheeL  The  rub- 
bing surfaces,  also,  being  kept  polished 
and  smeared  with  some  unctuous  sub- 
stance, are  in  the  best  possible  condition 
to  resist  fricdon.  In  like  manner,  die 
common  obstacles  that  present  themselves 
in  the  public  roods,  are  surmounted  by  a 
wheel  with  peculiar  faciUty.  As  soon  as 
the  wheel  strikes  against  a  stone  or  simi- 
lar hard  body,  it  is  converted  into  a  lever 
for  lifting  the  load  over  the  resisting  ob- 
ject If  an  obstacle  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
height  were  presented  to  the  body  of  a 
carriage  unprovided  with  wheels,  it  would 
stop  its  progress,  or  subject  it  to  such  vio- 
lence as  would  endanger  its  safety.  But 
by  the  action  of  a  wheel,  tlie  load  is  lifted, 
and  its  centre  of  gravity  passes  over  in 
the  direction  of  an  easy  arc,  the  obstacle 
furnishing  the  fulcrum  on  which  the  lever 
acts.  Rollers  placed  under  a  heavy  body  di- 
minish the  friction  in  a  greater  degree  than 
wheels,  provided  they  are  true  spheres  or 
cylinders,  without  any  axis  on  which  they 

*  This  remark,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to 
■ituations  in  which  frictioQ  is  obviated,  as  upon 
water,  ice,  rail-roads,  &c. 


are  constrained  to  move  ;  but  a  cylindrical 
roller  occasions  friction,  whenever  its 
path  deviates  in  the  least  friom  a  straight 
line.  The  mechanical  advantages  of  a 
wheel  are  proportionate  to  its  size;  and 
the  larger  it  is,  the  more  eftectually  does 
it  diminish  the  ordinary  resistances.  ^  A 
large  wheel  vrill  surmount  stones  and  sim- 
ilar obstacles  better  than  a  small  one,  since 
the  arm  of  the  lever  on  which  the  force 
acts  is  longer,  and  the  curve  described  by 
the  centre  of  die  load  is  the  arc  of  a  larger 
circle,  and,  of  course,  the  ascent  is  more 
gradual  and  easy.  In  passing  over  holes, 
ruts  or  excavations,  also,  a  large  wheel 
sinks  less  than  a  small  one,  and  conse- 
quently occasions  less  jolting  and  expend- 
iture of  power.  The  wear  also  of  larje 
wheels  is  leas  than  that  of  small  ones,  for 
if  we  suppose  a  wheel  to  be  three  feet  in 
diameter,  it  will  turn  round  twice,  while 
one  of  six  feet  in  diameter  tiuns  round 
once  ;  so  that  its  tire  will  come  twice  as 
often  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  its 
spokes  will  twice  as  often  nave  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  load.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, it  is  found  necessaiy  to  confine  the 
size  of  wheels  within  certain  limits,  part>- 
ly  because  the  materials  used  would  make 
wheels  of  great  size  heavy  and  cumber- 
some, since  the  separate  parts  would  ne- 
cessarily be  of  large  proportions  to  have 
the  requisite  strength,  and  partly  because 
they  would  be  disproportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  animals  employed  in  draught,  and 
compel  them  to  pull  obliquely  downwards, 
and  therefore  to  expend  a  part  of  their 
force  in  acting  against  the  ground. 

Locomotive  Engine  is  that;which  is 
calculated  to  produce  locomotion,or  motion 
from  place  to  place.    (See  ^ectm-EngineJ) 

LocRis  was  a  country  of  Middle 
Greece,  whose  inhabitants,  the  Locrians, 
were  among  the  oldest  Grecian  people. 
There  were  four  branches  of  them — the 
Epicnemidian,  the  Opuntian,  Ozolian, 
and  Epizephyrian  Locrians.  The  last 
were  a  colony  from  the  Ozolian  stock, 
and  lived  in  Lower  Italy.  Their  capital, 
Locri,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful, 
splendid  and  wealthy  cities  of  Magna 
Grascia. 

Locust.  The  misapplication  of  popu- 
lar appellations,  and  the  mutations  of  en- 
tomology, have  introduced  some  confu- 
sion in  regard  to  the  scientific  names  of 
many  insects.  Our  American  ckcuia  are 
popularly  known  here  both  by  the  names 
of  hcarvest-Jly  and  locuBt ;  the  latter  terra, 
however,  is  incorrectiy  applied.  Under 
the  generic  name  locusta  is  included,  by- 
several  modem  entomologists,  the  devour- 
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log  locusts  of  the  ewtarD  oootiiieDt,  and 
the  comtnoa  grag^ijopptrs  (as  they  are 
here  called)  of  our  couDtry.    These  eDto- 
mologistB  use  the  term  in  oearly  the  BRine 
sense  as  Linneeus,  who  aflb^ed  it  to  a 
group  of  his  great  genus  grytlus,  which 
coDstitiites  the  genus  gryUu8  proper  of 
Fabriclus.    Thesrasahopper  may  be  thus 
cliaracterized.   The  wings  and  wing-cases 
are  applied  obliquely  to  the  ddes  of  the 
body  in  repose ;  the  antesnie  are  short, 
and  do  not  taper  towards  the  ends ;  the 
feet  faaTe  only  three  joints  ;  and  the  taU 
is  not  furnished  with  a  projecting  oviduct, 
or  piercer,  for  the  deuocdtion  of  the  eggs. 
These  insects  have  the  hind  legs  formed 
for    leaping,  and  the  males   produce  a 
stridulous  sound,  by  scraping  these  legs 
against  their  wing-cases.    The  female  de- 
posts  her   eggs   in  the  earth,  and  the 
young  survive  the  winter  in  the  larvoe 
state,  concealed  amonffjthe  decayed  veg- 
etation of  the  sur&ce.  They  pass  througn 
an  imperfect   metamorphosis,   for  both 
larv»  and  pup®  resemble,  somewhat,  the 
perfect  insects  in  form,  are  active,  and  take 
fiiod  in  the  same  way,  but  are  destitute 
of  w^gs.    In  all  stages,  they  are  her- 
bivorous, and  sometimes  do  immense  in- 
joiy  to  vegetation.    Our  salt  marshes  har- 
bor an  Stmumerable  host,  which  not  un- 
firequently  stripe  them  of  every  blade  of 
pass ;  or,  when  a  scanty  crop  is  gathered 
mto  the  bam,  the  hay  is  so  fi&ed  with  the 
putrescent  carcasses  of  these  grasshoppeici 
or  locusts,  as  to  be  hlghlv  ofiensive,  ana 
totally  unfit  for  forage.     In  some  sections 
of  our  country,  they  occasionally  appear 
in  such  numbers   as  to  fill  the  air  in 
douds,  and  wherever  they  alight  they  de- 
vour every  green  thinff  in  their  path.    It 
is  stated,  on  good  auuiority,  that,  more 
than  once,  when  they  visit^  some  parts 
of  New  Finland,  they  not  only  ate  up  all 
the  grass  in  the  fields,  but  actually  attack- 
ed clothinff  and  fences  to  appease  their 
insBiiable  hunger.    Some  wontmen,  em- 
ployed in  raising  the  steeple  of  a  church, 
in  WiDiamstovm,   Massachusetts,  were, 
while  standing  near  the  vane,  covered  by 
them,  and  saw,  at  the  same  time,  vast 
swarms  flying  at  a  great  height  far  aboye 
thdr  heads.    These  swarms  are  said  to 
return  after  a  short  migration,  and  perish 
on  the  very  grounds  they  have  ravaged. 
{See  Dwight's  TVavdi.)      Many  of  these 
insects  are  ornamented  with  various  beau- 
tiful colors,  parriculaHy  on   the  wines, 
which,  however,  in  repose,  are  not  visible, 
being  folded  like  a  ran,  and  covered  by 
the  kmg,  nairow  wing-casesi  >  One  of  the 
lanest  and  most  conunon  American  spe- 
4* 


des  is  the  locuata  CotoKm  of  Unmras. 
It  is  about  one  inch  and  three  quarters  in 
length,  and  the  wmgs  are  of  a  deep  black 
color,  surrounded  with  a  broad  yellow 
border.    The  most  celebrated  species  of 
grasshopper  is  thegqfiutiMfraUnius  (mi- 
gratorv  locust).    W  all  animals  capable 
of  adding  to  the  calamities  of  mankin<L 
by  destroying  the  vegetable  products  of 
the  eaith,  me  migratory  locusts  would 
seem  to  possess  the  most  formidable  pQW- 
era  of  destruction.    In  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
lilmost  all  the  south  of  Asia,  these  insects 
make  their  appesjnuice  in  legions,  and 
carry  desolation  with  them,  in  afewhouro 
changing  the  most  fertile  provinces  into 
barren  deserts,  and  darkening  the  ahr  by 
their  numben.     Happily  for   mankind, 
this  calami^  is  not  finequentiy  repeated, 
for  it  is  the  mevitable  precursor  of  mmine, 
and  its  horrible  consequences.    The  an- 
nals of  most  of  the  southern  Asiatic  cli- 
mates are  filled  with  accounts  of  the  de- 
vastations produced  by  locusts.      They 
seldom  visit  Europe  in  such   swamv^ 
though  thev  are  occasionally  formidable 
to  the  agnculmrist.    Even  when  dead, 
diey  are  still  productive  of  evil  coiise- 
ouences,  once  the  putrefaction  which  arises 
from  their  inconceivable  number,  is  so 
great,  that  it  is  justly  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  some  of  those  desohiting  pesti- 
lences which  almost  depopulate  whole 
districts  of  country.    When  locusts  thus 
make  thdr  appearance,  they  are  said  to 
have  a  leader,  whose  flight  they  observe, 
and  to  whose  motions  Sbey  pay  a  sdict 
regard.    We  are  told  that  neulv  as  much 
damage  is  occasioned  by  what  they  touch, 
as  by  what  they  devour.    Their  bite  is 
thought  to  contaminate  the  plants,  and 
either  to  destroy  or  ^ready  weaken  their 
vegetation.    Of  the  innumerable  multi- 
tudes in  which  they  occur,  scarcely  an 
adequate  conception  can  be  formed.  Bar- 
row (Travdty  &c.)  states  that,  in  Soudiem 
Africa,  the  whole  surfiice  of  the  ground 
might  literally  be  said  to  be  covered  with 
them  for  an  area  of  2000  square  miles. 
The  water  of  a  veiy  wide   river  was 
scarcely  visible  on  account  of  the  dead 
carcasses  that  floated  on   the  surface. 
When  the  larvee  (for  these  are  much  more 
voracious  than  the  perfect  insects]  are  on  a 
march  during  the  day,  it  is  utterly  impos- 
rible  to  turn  the  direction  of  the  troop, 
which  is  generally  with  the  wind.    In 
some  parts  of  the  world,  these  insects  are 
used  for  food.    For  this  purpose,  they  are 
caught  in  nets,  and,  when   a  snfiScient 
number  is  procured,  they  are  roasted  over 
a  slow  fire,  in  an  earthen  vessel,  till  the 
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wings  and  legs  drop  off;  when  thus  pre- 
paid they  are  said  to  taste  bke  craw- 
fish. Mr.  Adanson  (Voyagt  to  Senegal) 
says,  however,  that  he  would  willingly  re- 
sign whole  armies  of  locusts  fpr  the  mean- 
est fish.  The  locust  constituted  a  com- 
mon food  among  the  Jews,  and  Moses 
has  specified  the  different  kinds  which 
they  were  permitted  to  eat  "  Even  these 
thou  may  est  eat ;  the  locust  after  his  kind; 
the  bald  locust  afler  his  kind  ;  the  beede 
after  his  kind  ;  and  the  ffraashopper  afler 
his  kind.''    (Lctni.  xi,  v.  fe.) 

Tiie  i)opular  term  grasshopper  is  also 
applied,  and  with  more  propriety,  to  in- 
sects in  another  group  of  the  gryUi — ^the 
tettigonuE  of  Linneeus  (locusta  of  Fabricius). 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  locusts 
of  tlie  preceding  section,  by  their  very 
long,  bristle-shaped,  or  tapenng  antennee, 
and  by  haying  four  joints  to  their  fect^ 
and  an  exserted  oviduct  The  latter  in- 
strument oflen  has  the  form  of  a  curved 
sword  or  sickle,  and  is  used  in  preparing 
a  hole,  and  conveying  the  eggs  to  their 
appropriate  nidus  beneath  the  soil  These 
insects  have  long,  slender  hind  legs,  form- 
ed for  leaping  ;  but  the  males  do  not  play 
with  them  against  their  wing-cases,  for 
the  production  of  sounds.  Their  musical 
organs  consist  of  a  pau:  of  frames,  within 
each  of  which  is  stretched  a  transparent 
membrane.  These  tabourets  are  afiixed 
to  that  part  of  the  base  of  each  wing-case 
which  laps  on  the  top  of  the  back,  and 
one  lies  directly  over  and  in  contact  with 
the  other ;  so  that,  whenever  the  wing- 
cases  are  opened  and  shut,  the  fi:ames 
srate  together,  and,  as  oflen  as  tlie  shuf- 
fling motion  is  repeated,  a  gratinp;  sound 
is  produced.  These  musical  grasshoppers 
are  usually  of  a  ffreen  color,  and  are  noc- 
turnal in  their  habits.  During  the  day- 
time, they  conceal  themselves  in  the  grass 
or  the  foliage  of  trees  ;  but  at  night,  they 
quit  their  lurking  places,  and  the  joyous 
male  commences  the  song  of  love  with 
which  he  recreates  his  silent  partner.  It 
would  be  well  to  restrict  the  popular  ap- 
pellation grasshoppers  to  these  insects, 
which  have  been  distributed  into  several 
modem  genera.  Two  only  need  here  be 
mentioned,  viz.  conocephalus  (Thunberg), 
[acrida,  Kirby],  including  the  species 
whose  head  terminates  in  m>nt  in  a  coni- 
cal projection,  and  pierophyUa  (Kirby), 
whose  head  is  obtuse,  aDd  not  produced 
in  front  The  latter  ^enus  contains  the 
well-known  insect,  caUed,  from  its  note, 
katy-dH  pierophyUa  concava  (locusia  con- 
cavaj  Say).  Its  large,  oblong-oval,  concave 
wing-cases,    inwrap  the  abdomen,   and 


meet  at  their  edges  above  and  below 
somewhat  like  the  two  sides  or  valves  of  a 
pea-pod.  Perched  on  the  topmost  twiff 
of  a  tree,  the  insect  begins  his  noetunuu 
call  b^  separating,  closing,  and  re-opening 
his  wmg-cases.  The  friction  of  tlie  ta- 
bouret-frames upon  each  other,  thrice, 
produces  three  distinct  notes,  which  is 
tlie  usual  number  ;  occasionally,  only  two 
are  given,  when  the  wing-cases  are  mere- 
ly opened  and  shut  once.  The  mechan- 
ism of  these  organs  reveri>erates,  and  in- 
creases the  sound  to  such  a  decree,  that  it 
may  be  heard,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  At  intervals  of  three  or  four  min- 
utes, he  repeats  his  obstreperous  babble, 
while  rival  songsters  echo  the  notes,  and 
the  woods  resound  with  the  call  of  katy- 
didy  she  did,  the  live-long  night  The  teiti- 
goni(E  of  Linnaeus,  or  msshoppers  above- 
mentioned,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
tiie  insects  referred  to  the  modem  genus 
tettigonia  of  Olivier,  Lamarck  and  La- 
treifle.  The  former,  widi  all  the  f^rylli  of 
Linneeus,  have  jaws  for  masticatrng  their 
food,  and  belong  to  the  order  orlhoptera  ; 
while  the  latter,  with  the  cicada  or*  har- 
vtst-fy  (misnamed  locusi)^  have  suctori- 
ous  tubes,  for  puncturing  pla^its  and  im- 
bibing theu*  juices, and  belong  to  the  order 
omoptera^  In  the  genus  cicada,  the  anten- 
nae are  six-jointed ;  there  are  three  ocelli, 
and  the  le^  are  not  adapted  for  leaping. 
In  teUigoma,  the  antennee  are  three-joint- 
ed ;  there  are  only  two  ocelli,  the  thorax 
is  transverse,  not  produced  behind,  and 
the  legs  are  formed  for  leaping.  To  the 
genus  teUigoma  (Olivier)  may  b&  referred 
die  minute  insect  which  attacks  the  grape 
vine,  and  injures  it  to  a  great  extent  by 
noxious  punctures,  and  the  exhaustion  of 
its  sap.  When  the  leaves  of  this  valua- 
ble plant  are  agitated,  the  httle  tettigonuK 
leap  or  fly  from  them  in  swarms.  The 
infested  leaves*  soon  become  yellow,  ackly, 
and,  losing  their  vitality,  give  to  the  plant, 
in  midsummer,  the  aspect  it  assumes,  nat- 
urally, at  the  approach  of  winter.  On 
tuming  up  the  leaves  cautiously,  the  in- 
sects will  be  seen  busily  employed  upon 
the  under  side,  with  their  proboscis  thmst 
into  the  tender  epidermis.  These  insects 
pass  through  all  their  metamorphoses, 
which  are  imperfect,  upon  the  plant ;  the 
wingless  larvae  and  pupae,  having  a  gene- 
ral resemblance  to  the  perfect  insects,  feed 
together  in  the  same  manner,  and  their 
innumerable  white  cast  skins  will  be 
found  adhering  to  every  part  of  the 
leaves.  This  species  survives  the  winter 
in  the  perfect  state,  hybemating  beneath 
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■dekB^  stmieB^  and  amaag  the  roots  of 
graaa.       It  may  be  called  tMgonia  vitii 
(Harris).     It  is,  in  its  perfect  state,  nearly 
one  temh  of  an  inch  iong;  of  a  straw 
color,  vrith  two  broad,  scariet  bands  across 
the  inrin^-eases,  one  at  the  base  and  the 
odier  on  die  middle^  and  the  tips  of  the 
wing-cafies  are  Uacldshd— The  cicada  tei- 
Hgonia  (Falk),  popularly  misnamed  loeiuty 
and  Ibund  in  various  parts  of  the  worid, 
Eubaiscs  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  other 
vegetable  substances.    These  insects  are 
liiniished  with  a  hard  proboscis,  capable 
of  boring  wood.    They  are  well  known 
from  the    peculiar   noise  made  by  the 
males.     The  instrumentB  for  this  are  sit- 
uated on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  each  is  covered  by  a  kind  of 
cartilaginous  lamina.    The  cavi^  which 
contains  these  is  divided  by  a  triangular 
partition.      Examined  from    its  internal 
«de,  each  cell  presents,  anterioriy,  a  white 
and  platted  membrane,  and  below  this,  a 
tense,  thin,  tnmsparent  lamina,  termed,  by 
Reaumur,  the  mirror.     Viewed  firom  the 
external  side,  there  wiU  be  seen  another 
plaited  membrane  on  each  side,  which  is 
acted  on  by  a  powerftd  muscle,  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  straight  and  parallel 
fibres  ;  this  membrane  is  die  drum.    The 
muscles,  in  rapidly  contracting  and  relax- 
ing, act  on  thfis  drum,  and  thus  produce 
the  noise.    It  is  said,  that  in  some  species, 
in  tropicaal  climates,  ^is  is  very  powerfuL 
Mr.  Smeathman  epeaks  of  soine  of  these 
msects,  whose  notes  can  be  heard  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile.     The  most  re- 
markable ^lecies  is  the  17  years  locust 
(0. 9qpiemdeeim)f  so  conunon,  in  particular 
mtmans,  in  some  parts  of  the  U.  States. 
These  insects  emerge  from  the  ground 
towarxls  the  end  of  April,  and  always  dup- 
ing the  night.    On  their  first  coming  out, 
they  are  in  the  pupa  state ;  but  the  back 
soon  bursty  ana  the  perfect  fiv  appears. 
Tbey  begin  to  lay  eg^  about  the  end  of 
May ;  these  are  deposited  in  close  lines  of 
two  inches  long,  m  the  tender  twigs  of 
trees.    As  soon  ss  the  young  attain  their 
growth,  in  the  grub  state,  they  fidl  to  the 
nound,  and  make  their  way  two  or  three 
leet  underneath  the  surfiu^  in  order  to 
tiDdeigo  their  change  into  the  pupa  fbim. 
Soon  after  attuning  their  last  tiansformar 
tion,  they  are  found  in  great  numbers 
over  large  distrieti  of  country.    They  ap- 
pear about  every  17  years,  though  it  is 
highly  probaUe,  that  the  periods  of  their 
letum  vary  according  to  the  heat  of  the 
cUmate,  and  other  circumstances.     These 
insects  have  been  known  to  make  their 
appeanmce  in  the  dty  of  Philadelpbia  in 


great  numbere,  penetrating  from  their 
subterranean  reodence,  between  the  bricks 
of  a  pavement  Notwithstanding  the 
usual  idea,  they  are  in  no  way  iniurious 
to  vegetation,  except  from  the  damage 
done  by  the  female  in  deponting  her  egga 
This  insect  is  the  fiivorite  food  of  various 
species  of  animals.  Immense  oumbeis 
are  destroyed  by  the  hog,  hetore  tbey 
emerge  firom  the  ground  ;  they  are,  also, 
when  in  their  penect  state,  «igeriv  de- 
voured by  squirrelsb  Some  of  me  larger 
birds  are  also  Ibnd  of  them.  The  Indians 
likewise  consider  them  as  a  delicate  food 
when  filed.  In  New  Jersey,  they  have 
been  converted  into  soap.  It  is  stated,  on 
good  authority,  that  they  never  li^t  on  the 
pine,  nor  does  the  female  deporit  her  eggs 
w  tUs  tribe  of  trees.  There  are  many  oth- 
er species  in  the  U.  States,  which  have 
been  described  by  Mr.  Sav,  in  the  Jeum. 
Acad.  Nat  Sci.,  Philadelphia.  (See  Bar- 
ton's Medical  and  Phfsical  Jourwdy  &e.) 

Locust  (robinia  psewlaeaeiay  This 
valuable  and  ornamental  tree,  which  is  so 
finequently  cultivated  in  the  Atlantic  States^ 
and  which  is  highly  prized  in  Europe, 
grows  wild  in  great-  piofiision  among  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  and  throughout  the 
Western  States,  even  to  the  horded  of  the 
sandy  plains  which  skirt  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  mountains*  When  in  bloom,  the 
lar^  pendufeus  ncemes  of  fingrant, 
white  nowers,  contrastit^  with  the  Tight- 
green  foliage,  produce  a  fine  effect,  and 
give  this  tree  a  rank  among  the  most  or- 
namental The  leaves  are  pinnate,  and 
the  leaflets  very  thin  and  smooth.  The 
flowere,  resemfaiing  in  ferm  those  of  the 
pea,  diffhse  a  delicious  perfiime,  and  are 
succeeded  by  a  fiat  pod.-  The  branches 
and  yottiig  stems  are  usually  armed  with 
thorns.  The  wood  is  contact,  hard,  ca- 
pable of  receiving  a  fine  polish,  and  has 
the  valuable  property  of  resisting  decay 
longer  than  almost  any  other.  The  color 
is  greenish-yeUow,  with  farown  streaks. 
Locust-posts  are  consumed  in  enormous 
quantities)  and  are  every  where  preferred, 
when  they  can  be  obtained.  This  wood 
is  also  very  much  employed  in  ahip-build* 
ing,  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
ftirnie,  together  with  the  white  and  live 
oaks  and  red  cedar ;  but  it  is  difficult,  in 
the  Atlantic  ports,  to  procure  stocks  of 
sufiicient  dimensions.  jPor  tree-nails,  it  is 
preierred  to  all  other  kinds  of  wood,  as  it 
acquires  extreme  hardness  with  age,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  these  are  annu- 
ally exported  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  also 
emptoyed  by  turners^  and,  from  its  fine 
grun  and  lustre^  fimns  a  very  good  sub 
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vdtuta  for  box.  The  lociMt  grows  veiy 
npidly,  but^  when  cultivated  in  the  Atlan- 
tic itatea,  it  ia  found  to  be  exceedingly  lia- 
ble to  the  attacka  of  an  inaect,  which,  by 
boring  into  the  wood  in  various  direc- 
tions, weakens  the  tree  so  much,  that  it  is 
easily  broken  by  the  wind.  In  various 
parts  of  Europe,  great  attendon  has  been 
paid  to  the  propagation  of  this  tree,  for 
ornament  as  well  as  for  its  useful  proper- 
ties, and  ita  cultivation  is  further  encour- 
aged bv  the  absence  of  the  destroying 
insect  above-mentioned.  The  usual  stat- 
ure of  the  k>cust  is  40  or  45  feet,  but,  in 
the  fertile  regions  of  the  south-west,  it  at- 
tains much  greater  dimensions,  sometimes 
reaching  the  height  of  80  reet,  with  a 
trunk  4  feet  in  diameter^-— The  it  piacoBO, 
a  amaller  tree  than  the  common  locust, 
from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  ins  rose- 
colored  flowers,  and  by  havinff  the  young 
branches  covered  with  a  viscous  sub- 
stance, is,  in  its  natural  state,  confined  to 
the  south-western  parts  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains.  It  usually  does  not  exceed 
40  foet  m  height,  with  a  Urunk  13  mches 
in  diameter,  and  is  a  mora  ornamental 
tree  than  even  the  preceding.  The  prop- 
ertiea  of  the  wood  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  common  specie^  and  it  will 
bear  cultivation  in  the  same  climates. — 
The  Jt  hispula  is  also  a  native  of  the 
south-western  ranges  of  the  Alleghanies. 
It  is  a  shrub  with  very  hispid  branches, 
often  cultivated  in  oiur  gardens  on  account 
of  its  veiylarie  and  beautifol  rose-colored 
flowen,  which,  however,  like  those  of  the 
12.  vi»ea$a,  are  inodorous. — ^A  fourth  spe- 
cies of  fMnia  is  said  to  exist  widiin  or 
near  the  basin  of  the  Red  river,  but,  with 
respect  to  its  character,  botanists  are,  at 
present,  entiiety  uninformed.  This  genus 
*^  thus  peculiar  to  North  America. 

LoDXB,  Ferdinand  Christian  von,  an 
anatomist  and  phikisophical  physician, 
and  physicisn  to  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
was  bom  at  Riga,  1753^  and  studied  med- 
lefaia  at  Gdttuigen.  In  1778,  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  and  suneiy, 
and  was  immediately  appointed  profoasor 
in  the  medical  ftcnlty  at  Jena.  He  tbea 
travelled  two  yean  in  France,'  Holland 
and  En^and,aAd  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  most  d&^nguished  men  of  sci- 
ence. In  ITSSi,  he  returned  to  J«u^ 
where  be  establisbed  an  anatomical  the- 
atre, a  lying-in  hospital,  and  a  cabinet  for 
the  naturaisdences.  He  likewise  found- 
ed a  medico-chirurgical  cHnicum,  m  which 
HufUand  and  othera  aasisted.  He  thai 
became  physician  to  the  grand-duke  of 
Weimar,  and  deliversd  lectuns  on  several 


branches  of  medicine.  Inl80%hee|ilaed 
the  Prusshm  service,  and  was  appointed 
ordinary  profoasor  of  medicine  Id  tne  uni- 
vereity  of  Halle.  In  1806^  he  declined  an 
invitation  lo  enter  the  service  of  the  king 
of  Westphalia,  to  whom  Halle  then  be- 
longed, and  went  lo  St  Petersbuiig.  The 
emperor  Alexander  appointed  lum  one 
of  his  physicians  in  1810^  after  he  bad 
been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  noble  ^ 
the  king  of  Pnisna.  Loder  aettled  in 
Moscow ;  in  1812,  was  chaiged  with 
making  provieiou  for  the  wounded ;  and, 
when  ttw  French  occupied  the  city,  he 
established  hospitals  for  600  officera  and 
31,000  privates,  in  different  towns,  the  di- 
rection (xf  which  he  held  for  eight  montiuL 
In  1813,  the  great  militaiy  hospital  at 
Moscow  W88  intnisted  to  him ;  but,  in 
1817,  be  resigned  this  trust,  tbou^  he 
continued  to  be  active  in  the  service  of 
the  hospitals.  In  1818,  he  was  employed 
in  insntuting  an  anatomical  theatre  at 
Moscow,  at  the  expense  of  the  imperial 
treasury.  Six  days  in  the  week,  for  ten 
months  in  the  year,  he  lectured  in  Latin, 
besides  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  the 
chiunch,  the  schools,  the  practice  (^medi- 
cine, and  public  affiurs.  Besides  his 
translations  of  Park,  Johnson,  &C.,  and 
many  acadenricjai  dissertations  and  pro- 
grams in  Latin,  at  Jena  and  Halle,  he  ha« 
written  AnaUtmtekta  Handbuch  (SM  edition, 
Jena,  1800) ;  ^^angwprlindt  dor  Medic 
AiUhropdogie  und  GendUL  Arznmris9m' 
Bchqftm  (dd  edition,  Weimar,  1800) ;  /our- 
wd  fUar  die  Cidrurgity  QdfurUk&\ft  vand 
CknehUidi/e  Arzneikunde  (voL  1 — 4,  Jena, 
1797—1804);  2\dnd^  Anatomk^i  (Latin 
and  Gennan,  Wdmar,  ld03|;  EUmada 
Anatomue  hum,  Corp^  (1  vol,  Moscow, 
Riga  and  L^psic,  1822);  and  other  worln. 

Lodge.  This  word,  with  aeveral  sym- 
bols and  ceremonies,  was  taken  fh>m  the 
corporations  of  stone-cutten  and  masons, 
by  the  fieemasons.  The  former  called 
the  place  where  they  assembled  a  lodge; 
and,  in  fieemasonfy,  Mgt  signifies  the 
plaoB  of  meetmg;  and  hence  that  body  of 
masons,  with  neeessaiy  officeis^  &c.,  wlio 
meet  at  such  place.  Each  lodge  is  dis- 
tuiffiushed  bv  its  particular  name,  with  the 
addition  of  the  name  of  the  place  where  it 
hoUs  its  meeting.  (For  fiuther  mfonna> 
tion,  see  Afasanry.) 

LoDi,  a  well-built  town,  since  1614  the 
chief  town  of  the  province  of  liDdi  in  the 
government  of  Lombard^,  in  the  Lombar- 
do-Yenetian  kingdom,  lies  on  the  Adda, 
in  a  fertile  territory;  Ion.  9°  31'  £•;  ho. 
45°  Id'  N.;  population,  17,600.  The 
bishopric  is  subject  to  the  archbishop  of 
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Milaii.    The  town  contains  a  strong  cita- 
deL     The  celebrated  Parmesan  cheese  is 
made,  not  at  Parma,  but  at  and  about  the 
town  of  Lodi  alone,  and  is  con^dered  the 
besK  in  Italy.    The  manufactures  of  earth- 
en mrare  are  also  celebrated.    It  was  at 
thffi  place  that  general  Bonaparte  gained 
the  famous  victory,  May  10,  1796,  over 
the  Austrians,  under  Beaulieu.   They  had 
passed  the  Adda,  evacuated  Lodi,  and 
takeo  a  very  strong  position,  defended  by 
30  pieces  of  cannon,  which  could  be  ap- 
proached only  by  a  narrow  bridge  over  the 
Adda.    Bonaparte  formed  a  part  of  his 
forces  into  a  close  column,  brought  his 
whole  ardlleiT  into  play,  and  cliarged  at  a 
quick  step.    The  slaughter  was  dreadful, 
as  the  Austrian  artillery  swept  down  whole 
ranks  at  once  on  the  bridge.   The  French 
wavered ;  but,  at  this  critical  moment,  the 
French  geuerals  Berthier,  Mass^na,  Cer- 
Toai,  Lannes,  &c.,  placed  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  column,  forced  their  way 
over  the  bridge,  and  took  the  Austrian 
batteries.    The  Austrians  fought  bravely ; 
both  armies  struggled  with  the  ^atest 
obstinacy,  and  victory  long  remamed  in 
suspense,  till  the  division  of  Augereau 
came  up,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  bat- 
tle.    The  Austrians,  driven  from  their 
poet,  lost  a  part  of  their  artillery  and  over 
3000  men ;  but  Beaulieu  saved  the  honor 
of  the  Austrian  arms  by  a  retreat  conduct- 
ed with  coolness.    The  French  loss  was 
not  leas.    If  they  did  not  lose  4000  men, 
as  the  Austrians  stated,  they  certainly  lost- 
more  than  2000,  which  was  their  own  ac- 
count.    Men  of  science  have  censured 
bothgenerals, — Bonaparte,  for  taking  a  post 
with  an  immense  sacrifice,  of  which,  say 
they,  he  might  have  been  master,  in  24 
hours  more,  with  comparative  ease ;  and 
Beaulieu,  for  having  evacuated  the  town 
of  Lodi  in  such  haste,  as  to  neglect  break- 
ing down  the  bridge,  by  which  alone  the 
enemy  could  approach  his  position ;  but 
it  is  idle  to  dispute  vrith  Raphael  about 
perspective.  Lodi  remains  one  of  the  most 
striking  military  achievements  of  Napole- 
on; not  merelv  from  the  nersonol  courage 
which  he  displayed,  but  nom  the  boldness 
with  which  the  action  was  planned,  and  the 
energy  with  which  it  was  executed.    At 
Lodi,  Bonaparte  received  the  title  of  petU 
oiporaZ  (little  corporal).    (See  Thiers's  Jfu- 
toare  dt  la  BiooLviion  Francaise  (vol.  8th) ; 
Botta's  Hist&in  de  VUdit  de  1789  h  1814.) 
Loe;  a  machine  used  to  measure  the 
rate  of  a  ship's  velocity  through  the  water. 
For  this  purpose,  there  are  several  inven- 
tions, but  the  one  most  generally  used  is 
the  fi>Uowing,  called  the  eontmon /o^.     It 


is  a  piece  of  thin  board,  forming  the  quad- 
rant of  a  circle  of  about  six  inches  radius, 
and  balanced  by  a  small  plate  of  lead, 
nailed  on  the  circular  part,  so  as  to  swim 
perpendicularly  in  the  water,  with  the 
greater  part  immersed.  The  log-line  is 
fastened  to  the  log  by  means  of  two  legs, 
one  of  which  is  knotted,  through  a  hole  at 
one  comer,  while  the  other  is  attached  to 
a  pin,  fixed  in  a  hole  at  the  other  comer 
so  as  to  draw  out  occasionally.  The  log- 
line,  being  divided  into  certain  spaces, 
which  are  in  proportion  to  an  equal  num- 
ber of  geographical  miles,  as  a  half  or 
quarter  minute  is  to  an  hour  of  time,  m 
wound  about  a  reel.  The  whole  is  em- 
ployed to  measure  the  sliip^  head-way  in 
the  following  manner:  The  reel  being 
held  by  one  man,  and  the  half-minute 
fflass  by  another,  the  mate  of  the  watch 
fixes  the  pin,  and  throws  the  log  over  the 
stern,  which,  swimming  perpendicularly, 
feels  an  immediate  resistance,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  fixed,  the  line  being  slackened 
over  the  stem,  to  prevent  the  pin  cominff 
out.  Tlie  knots  are  measured  from  a  mark 
on  the  line,  at  the  distance  of  12  or  15  fath- 
oms from  the  log.  The  glass  is  therefore 
turned  at  the  instant  that  the  mark  passes 
over  the  stem ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  sand  in 
the  glass  has  run  out,  the  line  is  stopped. 
The  water,  then  being  on  the  log,  dislod^s 
the  pin,  so  that  the  TOard,  now  presenting 
only  its  edee  to  the  water,  is  easily  drawn 
aboard.  The  number  of  knots  and  fatb-* 
oms  which  hod  run  off  at  the  expiration 
of  the  glass,  determines  the  ship's  velocity. 
The  half-minute  glass,  and  divisions  on 
the  line,  should  be  frequently  measured,  to 
determine  any  variation  in  either  of  them, 
and  to  make  allowance  accordingly.  If 
the  gloss  runs  30  seconds,  the  distance 
between  the  knots  should  be  50  feet« 
When  it  mns  more  or  less,  it  should  there- 
fore be  corrected  by  the  following  analogy : 
As  30  is  to  50,  so  is  the  number  of  seconds 
of  the  glass  to  the  diittance  between  the 
knots  upon  the  Une.  As  the  heat  or  moist- 
ure of  the  weatlier  has  often  a  considerable 
effect  on  tlie  glass,  so  as  to  make  it  mn 
slower  or  faster,  it  should  be  frequently 
tried  by  the  vibration  of  a  pendulum.  Aa 
many  accidents  attend  a  ship  duriiig  a  day's 
idailing,  such  as  the  variableness  of  winds, 
the  different  quantitv  of  sail  carried,  &c.,ii 
will  be  necessary  to  heave  Uie  log  at  every 
alteration,  and  even  if  no  alteration  be  per- 
ceptible, yet  it  ought  to  be  constantly  heav- 
ed. The  inventor  of  this  simple  but  valu- 
able device  is  not  known,  and  no  mention 
of  it  occurs  till  the  year  1607,  in  an  Eaal 
India  voyage,  published  by  Purchas,  ' 
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Loo*BoAiu>;  two  boards  Bhutdng  to- 
gether like  a  book,  and  divided  inta  sev- 
eral coliimus,  containing  the  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  the  direction  of  the  winds, 
and  tlie  course  of  the  ship,  with  all  the 
material  occurrences  that  happen  during 
the  24  hours,  or  from  noon  to  noon,  to- 
gether with  the  latitude  by  observation. 
From  this  table,  the  officers  work  the 
ship's  wav,  and  compile  their  journals. 
The  whole,  being  wntlen  with  chalk,  is 
rubbed  out  every  day  at  noon. 

Loo-BooK ;  a  book  into  which  the 
contents  of  the  log-board  is  daily  tran- 
scribed at  noon,  together  with  eve^  cu:- 
cumstance,  deserving  notice,  that  may  hap- 
pen to  the  ship,  or  widiin  her  cognizance, 
either  at  sea,  or 'in  a  harbor,  &c  The 
intermediate  di vinous  or  watches  of  a 
log-book,  contoininfiT  four  hours  each,  ore 
usually  signed  by  the  commanding  officer 
thereof,  in  ships  of  war  or  East  Indiamen. 

Log-Like;  the  line  which  is  fastened 
to  the  log  (q.  v.). 

LoGAir,  James ;  born  at  Luigan,  in  Ire- 
hmd,  Oct  20,  1674,  of  Scottish  parents. 
At  the  age  of  13  years,  liaving  learned 
Latin,  Greek,  and  some  Hebrew,  he  was 
lut  apprentice  to  a  linen-draper  in  Dublin ; 
lut,  the  countxv  being  involved  in  much 
confusion  by  the  war  of  the  revolution 
(1688),  he  returned  to  his  parents,  at  Bris- 
tol, in  England,  where  he  devoted  all  the 
time  which  he  could  command  to  the  im- 

Erovement  of  his  mind.  In  his  16th  vear, 
aving  happily  met  with  a  small  book  on 
mathematics,  he  made  himself  master  of 
it  wt^liout  any  manner  of  instruction. 
Having,  also,  further  improved  himself  in 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  acquired  the 
French,  Italian  and  Spanisli  languages. 
He  was  engaged  in  a  trade  between  Dub- 
lin and  Bristol,  when  Willian  Penn  made 
proposals  to  him  to  accompany  him  to 
Pennsylvania,  as  his  secretary,  which  he 
accepted,  and  landed,  with  the  proprietor, 
in  Philadelphia,  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember, 1699.  In  less  than  two  yeani 
William  Penn  returned  to  England,  ana 
left  his  secretary  invested  with  manv  im- 
portant offices,  which  he  discharged  with 
ndelity  and  judgment  He  fiBed  the 
offices  of  provincial  secretary,  commis- 
sioner of  property,  chiefjustice,  and,  upon 
the  demise  of  governor  Gordon,  governed 
the  province  for  two  years  as  president  of 
the  council  He  had,  for  a  long  time, 
earnestly  solicited  from  the  proprietary 
femily  a  release  fix>m  the  fatiguing  care  of 
their  business ;  but,  even  after  this  release, 
he  was  constandy  consulted  and  appeal- 
ed to  in  difficulty.     And  the  quiet  and 


good  government  of  the  province,  for  a 
number  of  years,  was  due  to  lus  prudence 
and  experience.  He  lived  about  20  years 
at  Stenton,  enjoying  literary  leisure,  cor- 
responding with  enunent  men  in  various 
countries,  and  engaged  in  collecting  that 
libraty  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  pub- 
lic. He  was  also  the  author  of  several 
learned  works.  ^  His  Eiperimenta  Mdett- 
mata  de  Pkmtamm  GentraHom  entitles  its 
author  to  be  ranked  among  the  earliest  im 
provers  of  botany.  It  was  written  in  17U9 
lie  corresponded  with  the  great  Swedish 
botanist  The  aborigines,  of  whose  rela- 
tions with  the  government  of  Pennsylvania 
he  had  the  chief  management,  paid  an  af- 
fecting tribute  to  his  worth,  when,  in  his 
old  affe,  they  entreated  his  attendance,  on 
their  behalf,  at  a  treaty  held  in  Philadel- 

Ehia,  1742,  where  they  publicly  testified 
y  their  chief^  Cannassate^,  their  sati»- 
foction  for  his  services,  c'allmg  him  a  wise 
and  good  man,  and  expressing  their  hope 
that,  when  his  soul  ascended  to  God,  one 
just  like  him  might  be  found  for  the  good 
of  the  province,  and  their  benefit  He 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  natural  and  ac- 
auired  abilities,  of  great  wisdom,  modera- 
tion and  prudence ;  well  acquainted  with 
the  world  and  mankind,  as  well  as  with 
books;  of  unblemished  morals,  arid  in- 
flexible integritjr.  He  died  at  Stenton, 
near  Philadelphia,  Oct  31, 1751,  having 
just  completed  his  77th  year. 

LooAN,  George,  doctor,  son  bf  William 
and  grandson  of  James  Logan,  was  bom 
at  Stenton,  near  Philadelphia,  Sept  9, 
1753.  He  was  sent  to  England  for  his 
education  when  very  young,  and,  on  his 
return,  served  an  apprenticeship  with  John 
Reynolds,  merchant  of  Philadelphia.  He 
had  early  a  great  desire  to  study  medicine, 
which  he  undertook  after  he  had  attained 
the  years  of  manhood.  After  cqiending 
three  years  at  the  medical  school  of  Ed- 
inburgh, he  travelled  through  France,  It- 
aly, (^rmany  and  Holland,  and  returned 
to  his  own  country  in  1779.  Here  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  agriculture  with  success^ 
and  was  one  of  the  first  who  made  exper- 
iments with  gypsum  as  a  manure.  He 
was,  in  a  fow  years,  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  served  in  several  sessions.  His 
character,  as  a  representative,  was  marked 
by  strict  integri^,  and  an  adherence  to 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  public  benefit. 
The  public  mind  being  much  agitated,  on 
account  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
violent  ascendency  of  party  spirit,  and  the 
nation  standing  on  the  Drink  of  a  war  with 
France,  he  embarked  for  that  country  ia 
June,  1796,  in  order  to  try  to  prevent  such 
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ai  issue.   For  Ifais  §tep  he  was  denounced 
■B  a  ptiiricide  to  his  country,  and  loaded 
wiA  the  utmost  abuse.   But  he  succeeded 
in    bis  ioteptkms.     Upon  his  airival  at 
HsuilHirg,  he  found  that  all  entninee  into 
the    French  territory  was  interdicted  to 
American  citizens;  yet,  by  the  friendly 
■uusrfaence  of  Laikyette  in  his  fiivor,  he 
obtained  a  passport  from  the  French  chargi 
d^affbiitSf  and  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
he  beard  that  Elbridge  Geny  (q.  v.),  the 
last  of  our  eonunissionelB,  had  left  that 
city  Ibr  ^e  U.  Slates,  that  an  embanro  had 
bMn  hid  on  all  our  shipping  in  French 
pons^  that  several  hundreids  of  our  sea- 
men wem  confined  in  French  prisons,  and 
^at  all  negotiation  was  at  an  end.    Fiod- 
inc  that  be  could  not  get  introduced  to  the 
chief  director.  Merlin,  then  the  highest 
iimctionary  in  France,  by  means  of  Tal- 
leyrmd, — who,  nevertheless,  received  doe-' 
tor  Logan  biniself  with  courtier^like  com- 
placency, and  used  every  art  to  sound 
what  ma  his  message  or  intentions,  in 
▼ain^— doctor  Logan  introduced  himself 
n»  AI.  Schimmelpennick,  the   Batavian 
minister,  who  presented  him  to  Meriin,  by 
whom  he  was  very  cordially  received.  In 
the  vistls  which  he  made  him,  he  stieceed- 
ed  in  convincing  the  director  of  the  im- 
policy of  the  measures  pursued  ^  Franco 
towwds  this  country,  and,  finally,  obtained 
a  decree,  raising  the  embargo,  and  liberat- 
ing our  seamen,  and  giving,  through  the 
American  consul-general,  assurances  to 
oar  government  that  they  desired  to  re- 
new their  former  amity  and  friendship 
with  the  U.  States.    He  returned  to  the 
U.  States  in  17B8,  and  published,  in  the 
Adtom  of  Jan.  12  (date  of  his  Letter  to  the 
Public),  1799,  a  justification  of  himself 
roost  aeddedly  repellmg  the  charge  of 
having  been  sent  to  France  by  a  fiwtion, 
&c    Directly  afler  his  return,  the  Inw 
femiliariy  called  Lagan^s  law,  was  enacted 
by  congress,  and  a  negotiation  was  en- 
fimd  upon  which  terminated  in  a  peace 
with  France.    Mr.  Logan  sat  in  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  congresses,  from  Decem- 
ber, 1801,  to  March,  1807,  as  senator  fifom 
Pennsylvania,  and  miffht  have  continued 
longer  in  that  station,  out  he  declined  a 
reelection.    Jn  1810,  he  visited  England, 
with  the  same  philanthropic  desire  of  (ire- 
eerving  peace  between  the  two  ^^ountries. 
Bore,  though  he  fiiiled  in  effecting  the  food 
which  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  yet  his  re- 
ception, by  men  of  the  highest  respectability 
of  both  parties,  was  highly  flattering.    He 
was  exceedingly  grieved  at  the  war  which 
foUowed.  His  heuth  gradually  decUned  for 
tyean^and he &d  AprUa  183L 


LooARiTRM    (from   tL  "5   lJrree^   ^ V«* 

{)roportion,  and  Api^ftds,  nut&iberV  *  Tl'« 
opirithros  of  numliera  are  the  exponent 
of  the  different  powers  to  which  u  con 
stant  number  must  be  raised,  in  order  vt 
be  equal  to  those  numbera ;  the  princi 
pies,  therefore,  which  apply  to  exponent} 
m  general,  apply  to  lopnthms.''  To  con 
stitute  a  loganthm,  it  is  necessary  that  tin 
exponent  should  refer  to  a  system  or  se 
ries.  These  exponents,  therefore,  consti 
tute  a  series  of  numbera  in  arithmetical 
proportion,  corresponding  to  as  many  oth- 
era  m  geometrical  proportion.  Take,  foi 
instance,  the  series  )0* »=  10 ;  10*«=  100 ; 
10»— 1000;  10»-=1C»000:  then  we 
have  the  logarithm  of  10^=1 ;  logarithm, 
100»2  ;  logarithm,  1000»3  ;  logarithm, 
10,000  «s  4,  &c.  Perhaps  the  definition 
of  a  logarithm  may  be  more  seientifically 
expressed  thus :  icgarHhm  is  a  mathemat- 
ical term  for  a  number  by  which  the  mag- 
nitude of  a  certain  numerical  ratio  is  ex- 
pressed in  reference  to  a  fundamental  ra- 
tio. The  value  of  a  ratio  becomes  knowu 
to  us  by  the  comparison  of  two  numbers, 
and  is  expressed  by  a  number  called  tlie 
quotient  of  the  ratio  ;  for  instance,  12 : 4  is 
expressed  by  3,  or  18:9  by  2;  3  and  2 
bemg  called  tlie  quotients  of  the  two  pro- 
portions, 12:4  ami  18:9.  If  we  now 
imagine  a  series  of  proportions,  which 
have  all  the  same  value  or  quotient,  as, 
for  mstance,  1  to  3)  3  to  ^  9  to  27,  27  to 
81,  &e.  (in  which  9  and  3,  27  and  9,  61 
and  27,  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  3  and  1), 
and  if  we  at  the  same  time  adopt  the  ratio 
3  to  1,  OS  the  fundamental  ratio  (or  the 
unit  of  these  ratios),  then  9  to  1  is  the 
double  o#  this  ratio,  27  to  1  the  triple,  81 
to  1  the  quadruple,  and  so  on.  The  num- 
bera 1, 2, 3, 4,  which  indicate  the  value  of 
such  ratios,  in  respect  to  the  fumianiental 
ratio,  are  called  U^carOhnu.  If,  therefore, 
in  this  case,  1  is  the  logarithm  of  3,  2 
must  be  the  logarithm  of  9,  3  of  27,  4  of 
81,  &c.  If  we  adopt,  however,  the  ratio 
of  4:1  as  the  fundamental  one,  and  hence 
1  as  the  logaritlim  of  4,  then  2  would  be 
the  logarithm  of  16,  3  of  64,  &c.  The 
logarithms  of  the  numbera  which  lie  be- 
tween, must  be  fracnons,  and  are  to  be 
calculated  and  put  in  a  table.  A  table  of 
logarithms,  made  acconling  to  an  assumed 
basis  or  fundamental  ratio,  of  all  numbers 
to  a  certain  limit,  is  called  a  logarilhame 
wstem.  The  most  common,  at  present,  is 
that  of  Briggs,  in  which  the  fundamental 
basis  is  10  to  1 ;  hence  I  is  the  logarithm 
of  10,  2  of  100,  3  of  1000,  4  of  10,000, 
&c.  It  is  evident  that  all  logarithms  of 
numbera  between  1  and  10^  must  be  mora 
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than  0,  yet  leas  than  1,  L  e.  a  fraction ; 
thus  the  logarithm  of  6  is  0.7781513.  In 
the  same  way,  the  lo&arithms  of  the  num- 
bers  between  10  and  100  must  be  more 
than  1,  but  less  than  2,  &c. ;  thus  the  log- 
arithm of  9o  is  =  1.9777236.  All  loga^ 
rithms  of  the  numbers  between  0,  10,  lOOi 
1000,  &C.,  are  arranged  in  tables,  the  use 
of  which,  particularly  in  calculations  with 
lar^re  numbers,  is  very  ^reaL  The  process 
is  smiple  and  easy.  If  there  are  numbers 
to  be  multi^ied,  we  only  have  to  add  the 
logarithms^  if  the  numbers  are  to  be  di- 
vided, the  logarithms  are  merely  to  be 
cubtracted ;  if  numbers  are  to  be  raised 
to  powers,  their  logarithms  are  multiplied ; 
if  roots  are  to  be  extracted,  the  logarithms 
are  merely  to  be  divided  by  the  exponent 
of  the  root  la  a  table  of  logarithms,  the 
.  integer  figure  is  called  the  index  or  charac' 
teristic  Tka  decimals  are  called,  by  the 
€>ermans  and  Italians,  the  mantissa.  In 
general,  the  logarithms  of  the  system  in 
which  1  indicates  10,  are  called  common  or 
Briggs^s  logarithms.  The  properties  of 
liQfarithms,  and  some  of  their  uses,  were 
takoi  notice  of  by  Stiefel  or  Stifelius,  a 
German  clergyman,  who  wrote  as  early  as 
1530;  but  the  use  of  them  in  trigonometry 
was  discovered  by  John  Napier,  |i  Scotch 
baron,  and  made  known  by  him  in  a  work 
ftablished  at  Edinburgh,  m  1614  Loga- 
rithmic tables  are  of  great  value,  not  only 
to  mathematicians,  but  to  ail  who  have  to 
make  calculations  with  large  numbers. 
The  best  logarithmical  tables  are  those  of 
Vega  (q.  v.)  and  d[  Callet  The  former 
are  calculated  with  ten  decimals.'*'  liOga- 
rithms  are  of  incalculable  importance  in 
trigonometry  and  in  astronomy.  Vegans 
edition  of  Vlacq^s  tables  contains  a  tri- 
gonometrical table  of  the  common  loga- 
rithms of  the  radius  or  log.  sin.  tot.  = 
10.0000000,  which  gives  the  logarithms  of 
sines,  arcs,  co-sines,  tai^ents,  and  co-tan- 
gents for  each  second  of  the  two  first  and 
two  last  degrees,  and  (or  each  ten  seconds 
of  the  rest  of  the  quadrant  Under  Na- 
pier*8  direction,  R  Ursinius  first  gave  the 
logarithm  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  from 
10  to  10  seconds,  the  logarithm  of  the 
tangents,  which  are  the  dinerenees  of  the 
logarithms  of  each  sine  and  co-sine,  to- 
gether with  the  natural  sine  for  a  radius 
of  100,000,000  parts.  Kepler  turned  his 
attention  particularly  upon  the  invention 
of  Napier,  and  gave  a  new  theory  and 

•  Logarithmic  «nd  Trigonometric  Tables  have 
lately  been  pubtiehed  by  P.  R.  Hanier  (New 
Yoit,  1830);  and  Mathematical  Tables,  eomprioinc 
Logarithms  of  Nnmben,  Cec  (Boston,  1830).  The 
Bagiiak  Tables  axe  too  aumcroaa  to  meotioo. 


new  tables.  Briggs  was  also  conspicuous 
in  the  construction  of  tables.  Mercator 
shows  a  new  way  for  calculatmg  the  log^ 
arithms  easily  and  accurately.  Newton, 
Leibnitz,  Hallev,  Euler,  UHuillier,  and 
others,  perfected  the  system  much,  by  ap 
plying  to  it  the  binomial  theorem  and  di& 
ferential  calculus.  The  names  of  Vlacq, 
Sherwin,  Gardiner,  Hutton,  Taylor,  Callet, 
and  others,  deserve  to  be  honorably  men- 
tioned. The  edition  of  VUcq,  within  a 
few  years,  by  Veffl^  is  particularly  valua- 
ble. During  the  French  rev<^ution,  when 
all  measures  were  founded  on  the  decimal 
division,  new  tables  of  the  trigonometrical 
lines  and  their  logarithms  became  neces* 
sary.  The  director  of  the  bureau  du  ca- 
tastre^  M.  Prony,  was  ordered,  by  govern- 
ment, to  have  tables  calculated,  which 
were  to  be  not  only  extremely  accurate, 
but  to  exceed  all  other  tables  in  magnitude. 
This  colossal  work,  for  which  &  first 
mathematicians  supplied  the  formulas  and 
the  methods  for  using  the  differences  in 
tiie  calculations,  was  executed,  but  the 
depreciation  of  the  paper  money  pre* 
vented  its  (mblicatioa  The  tables  would 
have  occupied  1200  folio  pages.  {Notices 
sur  les  grandes  Tables  LogarUhmiques  et 
JVigonometriqueSf  calcuUs  au  Bureau  du 
Catastre  d  Paris,  an  IX.) 

LooAV,  Frederic,  baron  of;  an  epigram- 
matist, born  in  Silesia,  1604,  and  died  in 
1655.  He  early  showed  poetical  talents, 
but,  at  a  later  period,  his  avocations  appear 
to  have  prevented  him  fixnn  attempting 
any  krge  poems,  and  his  poetical  produc- 
tions were  confined  to  short  pieces  and 
epigrams  He  published  a  selection  of 
200  epigrams,  which  were  so  well  receiv- 
ed, as  to  induce  him  (probably  in  1654)  to 
public  a  nejv  collection  of  3000.  A 
contemporary  of  Opitz,  he  followed  in 
the  steps  of  his  great  predecessor,  and 
often  expresses  himself  with  as  much 
vigor.  Many  of  his  epigrams  are  original 
and  happy,  and  are  the  more  striking  as 
this  department  has  been  little  cultivated 
by  German  writers.  Logau  is  particu- 
larljr  original  in  the  gnome,  and  truly 
poetical  in  a  form  which  is  now  become 
foreign  to  poetry.  Ramler  and  Lessing, 
who  edited  a  collection  of  hie  epigrams 
in  1750,  revived  his  reputation.  After 
Lessing's  death,  Ramler  republished  the 
collection,  in  1791.  Select  poems  of 
Logau  are  contained  in  W.  MCiller^s  Bib^ 
liothek  deutseher  Diekter  des  17  Jakrk. 
(Library  of  the  German  Poets  of  the 
seventeenth  Century,  volume  vi,  Leipsic, 
1824). 
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Vatican,  and  one  of  those  beautiful  eeenes 
to  he  found  nowhere  but  m  Rome.  Leo 
X  had  these  lo^e  or  arcades  built 
under  the  diraction  of  the  immortal  Ra- 
pfaaeL  There  are  three  stories  which  en- 
cloae  a  court  called  U  CortUe  d&  &  Danuh 
«o.  The  middle  story  is  the  most  cele- 
fainted.  It  is  formed  by  thirteen  archesi 
and  the  vault  of  each  contains  four  paint- 
iD|SB  in  fresco,  representing  scenes  firom 
the  Old  Testament,  and  executed  by 
Giulio  Romano,  Pierin  dal  Vara,  Pelle- 
eiino  da  Modena,  Polidoro,  and  Maturino 
da  Caravaggio,  and  others,  afler  cartoons ' 
nreponed  by  the  great  Raphael  himselfl 
The  number  of  these  exqwsite  pictures  is 
fifty-two;  the  arches  and  pilasters  are 
adorned  with  grotesque  paintings,  exe- 
eated  by  Giovanni  da  Udine,  so  famous 
m  this  branch,  olso  under  the  direction  of 


SIC  {Xoyinif  L  e.  htn^itn)  *,  the  science 
of  the  laws  of  thouffh^and  the  correct  con- 
nexion of  ideas,    it  is  not  certain,  how- 
ever, whether  the  name  was  derived  orig- 
inally from  fhought  or  from  language^  be- 
cause both  may  be  designated  by  Xiyot, 
L  e.  reason  and  word.    In  German,  this 
sdence  has  also  been  called  DtnkrLfhrtf 
or  VerHandu-Lehrt  (rule  of  thinking,  or 
rule  of  the  understanding),  because  logic 
strives  to  represent,  in  a  scientific  viray, 
those  laws  which  the  understanding  is 
bound  to  follow  in  thinking,  and  with- 
out the  observance  of  which,  no  correct 
coDclusions  are  possible.    Logic  is  valua- 
Ue,  not  only  as  affording  rules  for  the 
practical  use  of  the  unfferstanding,  but 
also  as  a  science  preparatory  to  all  other 
scienoes,  particularly  mental  philosophy, 
as  it  affords  the  rules  for  giving  scientific 
connexion  to  all  knowledge,  the  laws  of 
thinking    determining   the  character  of 
8cienti&  anangemenL     But,  inasmuch 
as  the  laws  of  loaic  can  only  determine 
the  form  of  our  knowledge,  but  can  by 
no  means  teach  us  bow  to  obtain  the  ma- 
terials of  knowledge,  and  gain  a  clear  in- 
sight into  things  (which  is  the  business  of 
menial  Mloiophf^  properly  so  called),  in 
so  fiur  logic  has  been,  of  late,  separated 
from  intellectual  philosophy.    But  i^  as 
is  not  unfrequently  done,  all  sciences  are 
divided  into  the  historical  (those  which 
proeeed   from    experience,    as    history, 
oatmnal   phikMophy^  medidne,  &c)  and 
the  philosophical  (the  subjects  of  which 
do  not  fon  within  the  domain  of  expe- 
rience)^ k^c  is  a  philosophical  science, 
because  the  laws  of  the  connexion  of 
tboaifats  and  ideas  are  founded  in  reason 
itself  and  not  in  experience,  and  the  sub- 
vox.  VIII.  5  h 


jects  of  loffic  are,  therefore,  capable  of  a 
demonatmove  certainty  beyond  those  of 
any  other  philosophical  science.  Logic 
has  not  unfinequemly  been  overvalued, 
particulariy  by  the  ancient  philosophers. 
It  should  be  always  kept  in  mind,  that 
the  most  systematic  order,  alone,  does  not 
render  assertions  trutli.  The  province 
of  loeio  has  been  enlarged  or  restricted 
by  dmerent  philosophers.  Among  the 
ancients,  logic  was  made  to  include  the 
deeper  philosophical  investigation  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  truth,  or  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  the  truth  of  our  knowl- 
edge, which  some  modem  philosophers 
have  reforred  to  metaphysics.  Logic  may 
be  divided  into  the  pure  and  the  applied : 
the  former  treats  of  the  general  laws  and 
operations  of  thought  (conceiving,  judg- 
ing, conclsding),  and  their  products 
(notion,  judgment,  conclusion).  Applied 
logic  treats  of  thought  under  particular 
and  s()ecial  relation^  which  are  to  be 
taken  mto  consideradon  in  applying  the 
general  laws  of  thought,  viz.  the  connex- 
ions of  thought  with  other  operadons  of 
the  mind,  and  the  impediments  and  linu- 
tations  which  it  thereby  experiences,  as, 
also,  the  means  of  counteracting  them. 
For  the  first  scientific  treatment  of  logic^ 
we  are  to  look  to  the  Greeks.  Zeno  or 
Elea  is  called  the  fiither  of  logic  and  dia- 
lectics; but  it  was  then  treated  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  art  of  disputation, 
and  soon  degenerated  into  thh  minister  or 
sophistry.  The  sophists  and  the  Mega- 
rean  school  (founded  by  Euclid  of  Mega- 
ra)  greatly  developed  this  art.  The  latter, 
therefore,  became  known  under  the  name 
of  the  heurisHc  or  diaUciic  Behoof  and  is 
fomous  for  the  invention  of  severaJ  soph- 
isms. The  firRt  attempt  to  represent  the 
forms  of  thinking,  in  ahatractOf  on  a  wide 
scale,  and  in  a  purely  scientific  manner, 
was  made  by  Aristotle.  His  logical  writ- 
ings were  called,  by  later  ages,  organon^ 
and  for  almost  two  thousand  years  ofter 
him  maintained  authority  in  the  schools 
of  the  philosophers.  His  investieationB 
were  directed,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  cri- 
terion of  truth,  in  which  path  Epicurus, 
Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  stoic  school, 
Chrysippus  and  others  followed  him. 
Loffic,  or  dialectics,  enjoyed  great  esteem 
in  hter  times,  particumrly  in  the  middle 
ages,  so  diat  it  was  considered  almost  as 
the  spring  of  all  science,  and  was  taught 
as  a  liberal  art  from  the  eighth  century. 
The  triumph  of  log^c  was  the  scholastic 
philosophy  (which  was  but  a  new  form 
of  the  ancient  sophistry);  and  theology, 
particularly,   became  filled  vrith   verbal 
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subtildes.  Raymundus  Lullgs  strove  to 
give  logic  aBOther  form.  The  scholastics 
were  attacked  bv  Cempanclla,  Gossendi, 
Peter  Ramus  {Ptem  dt  la  R<mie\  Bacon 
and  othens  with  well-foanded  objections. 
Descartes  and  Malebmnche  again  con- 
founded logic  and  metaphysics.  Locke^ 
Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  Tcliinibausen,  Tho* 
masius,  Crusius,  Ploucquet,  Lambert  (In 
his  New  Organon),  Reimarus  and  others, 
have  rendered  great  service  to  modem 
logic  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel,  have 
maintained  veiy  various  opiuions  on  the 
subject  WhatelMr's  Treatise  on  Logic, 
firat  published  in  the  Eruydop<aiia  Metro-' 
poLwma^  and  sinoe  in  a  separate  volume, 
IS  one  of  tbe.best  treatises,  in  English,  on 
the  subject. 

LooiER,  John  Bernard,  descended  from 
a  fiimily  of  French  refu|[ees,  was  bom  in 
1780,  at  Kaiserslautern  m  the  Palatinate, 
where  his  grandfather  was  organist.  His 
father  was  appointed,  in  1796,  violinist  in 
the  chapel  of  the  elector  of  Hesse-CasseL 
When  tne  subject  of  this  article  was  ten 
years  old,  he  played  the  flute,  then  his 
fiivorite  instmment,  at  a  public  concert. 
His  parents  having  died,  his  guardian  en- 
deavored to  dissumle  him  from  cultivating 
music,  and  he  accepted  the  ofler  of  an 
Englishman  to  accompany  him  to  Eng- 
land, in  1805w  De  Griffe  Instructed  him 
on  the  piano-forte.  He  received  an  ap- 
pointtnent  in  the  band  of  a  regiment,  com- 
posed several  pieces  fop  the  band,  and 
cave  instruction  on  the  piauo-forte,  which 
led  to  his  attempts  to  simplify  the  manner 
of  teaching.  He  was  appointed  organist 
in  Weatport,  Ireland,  the  regiment  having 
been  disbanded  in  consequence  of  peace. 
Wishing  to  teach  his  daughter,  then  seven 
years  old,  to  play  the  organ  in  bis  absence, 
and  finding  h^r  hand  defy  all  his  endeav- 
ors, he  was  led  to  think  of  some  contriv- 
ance ibr  giving  it  the  necessary  flexibility. 
The  result  was  his  valuable  chirojAati 
(former  of  the  hand),  which  was  com- 
pletely successfuL  In  1814,  he  began  to 
teach  his  system  more  generally  in  Dub- 
lin. In  1817,  Mr.  Logier  went  to  London 
to  have  his  system  examined  by  the  phil- 
haraionic  society.  Although  the  result 
of  the  examination  was  not  fkvorable,  the 
Bvstem  became  very  popular.  In  1831, 
the  Pmssian  government  sent  an  agent  to 
London  to  inquire  into  its  merits,  and  Mr. 
Logier  was  soon  afler  invited  by  the  same 
government  to  introduce  it  in  Berlin, 
whither  he  went  in  1832,  and,  at  the  end 
of  five  months,  received  an  order  from 
the  kinjp  to  instruct  twenty  persons  so  that 
tfaey  might  spread  his  method  throughout 


Praasia.  It  was  introduced  into  Leipsie, 
and  many  other  places  of  Germany*  Its 
peculiarity  consists  in  giving  insdruction 
to  many  pupils  at  the  same  time,  and, 
though  open  to  the  objection  to  which 
all  systems  are  exposed,  that  they  cannot 
produce  genius,  its  success  sufficiently 
shows  not  only  its  practicability,  but  also 
its  advantages. 

Loeos  (Greek,  XAyt,  from  X/y«v, to  speak) 
has  a  grebt  variety  of  meanings:  1.  lan- 
guage^ speech  in  general ;  hence,  3.  every 
manifestation  of  the  reason  and  under- 
standing by  kinguage,  so  that  it  has  tb« 
meanings  of  oration,  eloquence,  conver- 
sation; address,  also  of  the  right  and  op- 
portunity of  speaking,  ^u%  Lanffuage 
being  peculiar  to  man,  as  a  reasonable  be- 
ing, and  speech  presuppoang  thought, 
Ib^  signifies,  3.  reason,  the  fiiculty  of 
tmnking  in  general ;  4.  eveiy  thing  which 
is  a  production  of  the  latter^  as  notions^ 
conceptions,  demonstration,  calculation, 
explanadon,  condidon  and  lelation,  nay, 
even  wisdom  and  logic  Thus  l»go9  has 
the  meaning  both  of  ratio  and  orofio.* 
In  Chrisdan  theology,  the  word  Uy^,  aB 
used  in  certain  passages  in  the  Scriptures, 
has  been  the  source  of  continual  disputes 
ever  since  the  third  century  of  our  era. 
The  passage  in  the  Bible  which  chiefly 
gives  rise  to  this  discussion,  is  the  opening 
of  the  gospel  of  St  John : — ^*^  In  the  begin- 
ning was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Woid  was  God.  The 
same  was  in  the  beginning  with  GM.  All 
things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him 
was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made," 
&c  In  the  Greek  text,  the  expression  hers 
translated  Word  (U  verbcj  das  umi,  &c)  is 
\6yof.  What  is  here  to  be  underatood  by 
\Syo(,  what  is  its  essential  character 
whether  it  is  a  person  of  the  Deity  or  not, 
the  creative  intelleot  of  God,  or  the  Son, 
through  whom  he  created,  or  the  divine 
truth  which  was. to  be  revealed,  &c. — this 
work  is  not  the  proper  pkce  to  examine, 
nor  will  our  limits  permit  us  even  to  enu- 
merate the  different  opinions  which  have 
been  entertained  on  tliis  mteresting  point 
of  Christian  metaphysics.  We  can  refer 
the  reader  to  no  better  source  of  informa- 
tion than  the  General  History  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Churoh  (in  German),  by 
Augustus  Neander,  Hamburg,  1827  et  seq. 

*  A  sliglit  study  of  cahivated  lan^ages  will 
•how  how  generaHy  the  word  signifyinii;'  tpeeck, 
or  Mme  word  derived  finom  the  ongaatx  verb  to 
tpeaJtf  has  acqaired  a  very  extended  meaninr; 
as  the  Latin  ret,  from  the  Greelc  pittj  I  speak, 
Xtfyor  from  Acyciv.  Emer  and  Deber.  sinnfyinr 
f»ord,  are  the  moat  generic  terms  in  die  Orient^ 
laognagei. 
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— a  work  of  diAiDguiriied  research  and  im- 
poitiaiity.  The  Koman  Catholic  doctrine 
cf  the  X0yo§  {verbvm)  makes  it  a  penon, 
and  not  a  mere  name,  and  maintains  that 
the  Word  is  called  Qodj  not  by  eataclire- 
m,  but  in  the  strict  and  .rigortfus  meaning 
of  the  terai ;  that  the  most  ancient  lathers 
of  the  church  always  taught  the  divinity 
of  the  Word,  and  that  they  derived  the 
idea  fiom  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone,  and 
not  fiom  the  Platonic  philoeophy,  as  many 
have  aaeerted.  For  a  view  or  the  Catholic 
docttine,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
Catholic  Dictimnaure  de  ThMogie  (Tou- 
louw,  1817),  article  Fer6e,  and  to  the 
woriu  particularly  devoted  to  this  subject. 
ScMne  of  the  opinions  of  modem  tbeolo- 
cians  on  the  meaning  of  the  lofi^  are  as 
tollowB : — ^It  is  necesBBzy,  some  say,  in  or- 
der to  understand  the  true  meaning  of 
J!ogM,  to  begin  with  the  examination  of 
0fim,  which  vras  nreviously  used.  (See 
the  book  ofProvms,  viii,  1  et  seq^  and  the 
book  of  mtdovh  vii,  2S  et  sea.)  The  po- 
etical author  pf  the  Pkoveits  does  not 
knagiiie  a  pevpop  separate  from  God,  but 
onlv  an  interior  power  of  God,  because, 
in  Ilia  time^  there  could  be  no  idea  of  a 
being  proceeding  from  God,  the  Jews 
having  borrowed  this  notion  at  a  later 
period  firom  the  Oriental  doctrine  of  ema- 
nations.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Sirach 
(zziv,  3)  fint  uses  Uyv  ri  ddf,  as  equivalent 
to  99fiM,  to  amifjf  the  almighty  jpower  of 
GcmL  The  Wonibeingan  act  or  wisdom, 
gave  liae  to  the  svmM.  John  speaks  of 
the  logoi  in  the  beginning  of  his  gospel 
only,  and  afterwards  uses  the  expression 
vrci|M  r9  e<9*  From  his  representation,  the 
fi>llowing  positions  have  been  deduced : — 
the  Itf^  was  (a.)  firom  the  beginning  of 
all  things  (comp.iVover&«,  viii,  &;  Sintch^ 
xaVf  9) ;  (6.)  mm  the  beginning  with  God 
(comp.  iStr.  i,  1;  FW.  ix,  4,  9);  (c.) 
through  it  the  world  was  created  (Prov. 
SoLvm^Sl;  Sir.  xxiv,  9);  (d)  in  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  the  lofiroB  was  manifested  as 
a  man  to  the  world  (?fi<i(.  Sol  X,  16 ;  ii,  14 ; 
iSb*.  xxiv,  12).  St  John,  therefore,  say  those 
who  thus  interpret  him,  had  the  same  idea 
ofthe^ogof  as  the  apocryphal  writeis;  for 
the  circumstance  tnat  the  latter  ascribe 
to  the  logos  the  creation  of  all  things, 
whiJe  Sl  John  leaves  this  point  unde- 
cided in  his  iy  ifjfi  HVf  does  not  amount  to 
a  contradicdon.  Others,  particulariv  the 
earlier  commentators  underetand  by  logot^ 
the  Deity  himself  that  is,  the  second  per- 
son of  the  deity  (according  to  St  John  viii, 
58].  But  tiiose  who  adhere  to  the  former 
opuuon  maintain  that  this  is  in  contnidic- 
tx«itoJohnxiv,28;  xii,49-^;  v,  19— 


90;  and  that  he  tmderstood  by  lo^jpof,  only 
a  power  of  God,  which  vras  eommuni- 
cated  to  Jesus,  on  account  of  which  he 
could  claim  divine  attributes,  and  yet  call 
the  Father,  as  the  source  of  this  power, 
greater  than  himsel£  Others,  as  Herder, 
Paulus,  Eckerman,  understand  by  logoM^ 
the  Word  of  God  (flin^  13^)»  which, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  expression 
of  the  will  of  God,  is  the  symbol  of  his 
creative  power  ( GetL  i,  et  seq.^  The  later 
Jewaaiso  represented  the  divme  omnipo- 
tence by  the  word  ^  God.  But  it  is 
maintained,  on  the  otner  hand,  from  the 
manner  in  which  John  speaks  of  the  logos^ 
that  he  did  not  understand  by  it  merely 
ttie  divine  omnipotence.  A  similar  ac- 
count is  eiven  of  the  creation  by  the 
Word,  in  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  Ac- 
cording to  Ricliter  (Das  Christerdhvm  tmd 
die  aUesim  JUligiontn  dts  (hitfd»\  the 
logos  corresponds  with  the  Indian  Om, 
the  Persian  Hanover,  the  Egyptian  Knepb. 
Others,  following  the  Others  of  the  church, 
particularly  Eusebius,  understand  by  logos 
an  independent  substance,  external  from 
God,  like  the  »f  r  of  Plato.  But  this,  again, 
it  is  said,  involves  an  error,  because  Plato 
means  by  vit,  ovXy  a  power  of  God.  Still 
others,  as  Mosheim,  Schlegel,  Jerusalem, 
declare,  with  Irenieus,  the  logos  of  St  John 
to  be  identical  with  the  logos  of  the  Gnos- 
tics (q.  V.) ;  but  it  is  object^,  that  Jolm  did 
not  conceive  of  a  plurality,  like  that  in 
the  doctrine  of  eons.  Lange  considered 
jo^nof  equivalent  to  the  sophia  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  that  to  the  logos  of  Philo, 
and  as  a  distinct  person  from  God ;  but, 
say  the  others,  ao^  is  not  something 
distinct  from  God.  Paulus,  in  his  Com- 
mentary, also  identifies  the  logos  of  Phi- 
lo vrith  that  of  St  John.  But  it  is  said, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  John  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
Philo's  notion,  as  it  was  not  an  opinion 
commonly  known  at  the  time,  and  that 
the  view  of  the  apocryphal  writers  is 
more  similar  to  his;  moreover,  that  if 
St  John  meant  any  thin^  more  than  an 
original,  eternal  power  m  God,  his  e<^ 
j^  would  imply  dualism.  Others  have 
attempted  grammatical  explanations.  D6- 
derlein  and  Storr  translated  the  word 
X&yos  by  doctrtnoy  the  abstract  being  put 
for  the  concrete,  dodrine  for  Uacktr^  as 
in  Gen.  xlii,  38 ;  2  Sam*  xxii,  23 ;  hukt 
iv,  36.  According  to  others,  h  Uyot  means 
h  \iy6^voi  (the  promised ) ;  but  history  makes 
no  mention  of  Christians  who  still  expect- 
ed a  Messiah.  The  ancient  pbilosopheia 
often  distinguish  two  hgosts,  an  interior 
in  God  or  man,  which   merely  thinks 
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iUyos  MiaBtrot)f  and  an  exterior  or  uttering 

LooTHiifG ;  the  le^slatiye  portion  of 
the  Norwegian  sUnmnfj  or  diet.  As 
soon  as  the  king  or  his  representative 
has  opened  the  session,  the  storthing 
choose  one  quarter  of  their  raembers  to 
compose  the  logthing.  The  remaining 
three-fourths  constitute  the  odeUthing,  or 
representatives  of  the  landed  property. 
These  bodies  conduct  their  deliberations 
separately)  and  each  chooses  its  own  pres- 
ident and  secretary.  Every  law  is  first 
proposed  in  the  odelsdiing,  either  by  its 
own  members  or  by  the  government 
through  a  counsellor  of  state.  If  the 
proposition  is  then  accepted,  it  is  then 
sent  to  the  logthing,  who  either  accept  or 
reject  it,  at  pleasure,  in  the  latter  case  giv- 
ing theur  reasons.  These  are  considered 
by  the  odelsthing,  who  either  abandon  the 
proposed  measure,  or  send  it  again,  either 
witn  or  without  alteration,  to  the  logthing. 
If  the  proposition  is  twice  sent  down  by 
the  odelstning  to  the  other  house,  and  ia, 
by  them,  twice  rejected,  the  whole  stor- 
thing then  assemble  together,  and  the 
question  is  decided  by  a  vote  of -two  thirds 
of  all  the  members.  At  least  three  days 
must  elapse  between  each  of  the  consid- 
erations. When  a  measure,  proposed  by 
the  odelsthing,  has  received  tne  assent  of 
the  other  division  of  the  assembly,  or  of 
the  whole  storthing,  a  deputadon  from 
both  branches  of  the  storthing  is  sent  to 
the  king,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  viceroy 
or  regency,  to  obtain .  the  royal  sanction 
for  the  measure.  The  sessions  of  both 
houses  are  public,  and  their  deliberations 
are  duly  made  known  to  the  public  by 
means  of  the  press.  The  members  of  the 
logthing  form,  together  with  the  highest 
judicial  authorities,  the  supreme  court  of 
the  kingdom,  which  decides  on  charges, 
preferr^  by  the  odelsthing,  against  the 
members  of  the  council  of  state,  or  of 
the  members  of  the  superior  courts,  for 
violation  of  their  official  duties,  or  mem- 
bers of  the  storthing,  for  any  offences 
which  they  may  have  committed  in  that 
capacity.  In  this  tribunal,  the  logthing 
presides.  Against  a  sentence  pronounced 
by  this  supreme  tribunal,  no  pardon  avails, 

•  GoUie,  in  his  celebrated  Faustus,  makes  ase 
of  this  passa^  of  Su  John  to  plunge  Faustus 
deeper  into  his  despondency.  He  endeavors  to 
translate  X^a;  by  wordf  mind,  power:  nothing 
will  do :  at  last  he  chooses  deed,  and  is  satisfied. 
Tboo^  this  agrees  well  enough  with  the  charac- 
ter ofthe  hero,  the  poet  ought  to  have  considcrod 
that  if  Faustus  undentood  Greek,  he  must  have 
known  that  Xtfyo;  never  means  deed  or  any  maai- 
testatioii  of  reason  by  action. 


except  in  cases  where  the  punishment  is 
death.    (See  SUnikinf.) 

LoewooD.  This  important  article  of 
commerce  is  the  wood  ofthe  hamatox}fi/(rti 
CamptckUtnum,  a  small  straggling  tree,  be- 
.longing  to  the  family  hgwmnos^t,  which 
grows  wild,  in  moist  places,  along  the 
western  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
From  its  abundance  in  some  parts  of  the 
bay  of  Campeachy,  it  is  sometimes  caUed 
CampeachhtooocL  The  leaves  are  pin- 
nate ;  the  flowers  small,  yellowish,  and  dis- 
posed in  axillary  racemes  at  the  extremity 
of  the  usually  spinous  branches.  The 
wood  is  red,  tinged  with  orange  and  black, 
so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water,  and  susceptible 
of  receiving  a  good  polish ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
emploved  in  dyeing.  The  black  and  pur- 
ple colors  are  very  much  used,  but  they 
are  not  so  permanent  as  some  obtained 
from  otiier  substances.  Though  culti- 
vated to  some  extent  in  Jamaica,  the  log- 
wood of  commerce  is  chiefly  obtained  from 
Honduras,  where  the  cutting  of  it  forms 
an  extensive,  but  unhealthy,  branch  ofbusi- 
ness.  From  Honduras  it  is  exported  in 
great  quantities  to  the  U.  States. 

LoHENSTEiN,  Daniel  Caspar  von,  a 
German  poet  ofthe  Silesian  school,  was 
bom  1635,  in  Silesia,  and  died  1683,  at 
Breslau.  He  wrote  a  great  deal,  particu- 
larly tragedies  and  comedies ;  and  we  men- 
tion him  merely  as  a  model  of  bad  taste. 
His  bombast  is  pushed  to  the  furthest  ex- 
travagance, and,  as  an  instance  of  aberra- 
tion m>m  taste,  is  not  uninteresting  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind.  His  dra- 
matic extrctvammxaa  are  collected  in  his 
TVauer-  und  lAutgtdichU  (BresJau,  168QL 
1689 ;  Leipsic,  17;3). 

Loir-and-Cher  ;  a  department  of 
France,  so  called  from  the  two  rivers 
which  cross  it ;  the  former  in  the  south 
part,  and  the  other  in  the  north.  (See 
Depcartment.) 

Loire  (Liftr),  the  largest  river  of 
France,  rises  m  the  Cevennes,  in  the  de- 
partment ofthe  Ard^che,  and  empties  into 
the  Atiantic  ocean  below  Nantes  in  Bre- 
tagne.  Its  length  is -about  520  miles.  It 
18  shallow  in  many  places,  but  is  naviga- 
ble for  large  merchant  ships  to  Nantes, 
for  smaller  ones  to  Briaire,  and  for  boats 
to  Boanne.  The  levee  upon  the  Ix»ire  is 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  works  in 
France.  It  extends  from*  Angers  to  Or- 
leans, and  was  constructed  to  confine  the 
river  within  its  banks,  and  to  exclude  the 
waters  from  a  tract  of  country  which  is  said 
formerly  to  have  been  a  morass  100  miles 
in  length,  and  30  or  40  in  breadth.  Its 
base  is  about  40  feet  wide,  and  its  eleva- 
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nearly  95  from  the  adjoining  level ; 
and  ks  upper  suifikce,  which  is  paved  with 
large  atones,  is  just  capacious  enough  to 
admit  three  carriages  abreast.  By  the 
liew  divisaoa  of  France,  since  the  revolu- 
tion, three  departments  have  receiv^  their 
name  from  the  river — the  Loire,  and  the 
Upper,  and  Lower  Loire.  In  1815,  the 
river  became  of  historical  importance. 
The  French  army,  which,  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  had  fallen  back  to  the  walla 
of  Paria,  having,  by  the  terms  of  capitu- 
ladoB  noade  by  the  provisionanr  govem- 
meat,  letiied  without  further  bostifities, 
under  the  command  of  Davoust,  beyond 
the  Loire,  it  was  called  the  annif  of  Hut 


Lorasy  Loire  Upper,  and  Loire  Low- 
er ;  three  French  departmental   (See  Jh- 

Loiret  ;  a  French  department  (See 
Ikparimgiid^ 

LoizEROLLES,  M.  de,  was  a  barrister  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  was  arrest- 
ed, with  his  father,  in  179S,  on  suspicijon, 
and  conveyed  with  him  to  the  prison  of 
8l  Lazare.  On  the  7th  of  Tbemiidor, 
two  days  before  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
the  mesaengers  of  the  revolutiouaiy  tribu- 
nal airived  at  the  prison  with  a  list  of  the 
prisoners  who  were  to  be  tried,  and  called 
for  Loizerolles,  the  son.  The  ^ounff  man 
was  asleep,  but  the  fiitber,  with  a  neroic 
wish  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  son,  allowed  himself  to  be 
taken  to  the  Concienerie,  and  appeared 
before  the  judges.  The  clerk,  perceiving 
the  error  in  point  of  age,  substituted  the 
name  of  Francis  for  John,  the  word  father 
ibr  son,  and  the  age  of  61  for  22,  and  thus 
the  father  was  led  to  the  sca^kl,  though 
nochajm  or  crime  was  alleged  against 
him !  M.  Loiserolles,  junior,  has  since 
celebrated  this  act  of  paternal  affection  in 
apoem^  in  three  cantos,  with  historical 
notes  (18mo.,  1813> 

LoK.    (SeeAMftemJli^ao2(^.) 

LoKMAN  is  a  name  that  figures  in  the 
proveri»  and  traditions  of  the  Arabians. 
The  period  at  which  he  Uved  is  veiy  dif- 
ferently stated,  so  that  it  is  even  doubtful 
if  there  were  not  two  of  the  same  name  at 
different  periods.  According  to  tradition, 
Lokman  was  a  scion  from  the  stock  of  Ad, 
and  was  once  sent,  with  a  caravan,  from 
iEthicpia  to  Mecca,  to  pr^  for  rain  in  a 
time  orgreat  drought  But  God's  anger  de- 
stroyed the  whole  family  of  Ad,  except 
Lokman,  the  only  righteous  one ;  where- 
upon the  Creator  of  the  world  gave  him 
his  choice,  to  live  as  long  as  the  dung  of 
seven  gazelles^  which  lay  in  an  inaccessi- 


ble hole  in  a  mountain,  should  lasl^  or  fi)r 
a  period  equal  to  the  lives  of  seven  suc- 
cessive vultures.  Lokman  chose  the  last, 
and  lived  for  an  almost  incalculable  length 
of  tune.  There  is  also  in  the  Koran  an 
account  of  a  Lokman,  sumamed  Me 
true;  sometimes,  also,  called  A\nk-Jknma^ 
or  ^father  qf  the  Anams,  This  one, 
whether  identical  with  the  former  or  not, 
is  not  for  us  to  determine,  lived  in  David's 
time,  and  is  represented  as  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  Phrygian  iEsop ;  and  the 
Arabians  have  a  great  variety  of  fables  by 
him,  which,  however,  are  formed  upon 
the  model  of  those  of  iEsop,  and  of  which 
the  whole  style  and  appearance  are  such, 
that  they  cannot  be  referred  to  so  early 
a  date  as  the  first  centurv  of  the  Hegira. 
This  person  had,  al8o,a  liie  of  remarkable 
duration  (according  to  some  300,  accord- 
ing to  othen  1000  years),  which  coinci- 
dence in  the  accounts  of  them  affords  good 
grounds  for  the  conjecture,  that  the  Lok- 
man of  the  Koran,  and  the  one  whom  tra- 
dition ascribes  to  the  race  of  Ad,  are  one 
and  the  same  person,  whose  history,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  has  been  thus  fanciful- 
Iv  adorned.  The  &ble6  of  Lokman  were 
for  the  firat  time,  made  known  to  Europe 
through  the  press,  b^  Erpenius,  in  1615. 
They  were  first  published  in  Arabic,  with 
a  Liatin  translation,  were  afterwards  ap- 
pended to  an  Arabic  grammar,  published 
oy  Erpenius,  at  Leyden,  and  have  since 
gone  tbrough  many  editions,  none  of^ 
which,  however,  are  free  from  errors* 
Among  the  Oriental  nations^  these  fables, 
owing  to  their  laconic  brevity  and  tasteless 
dress,  are  held  in  little  respect,  and,  on 
the  whole,  are  not  worthy  of  the  reputa- 
tion which  they  have,  for  a  long  time,  sus- 
tained with  us.  In  1799,  during  the  occu- 
pation of  Egypt  by  the  French,  Marcel 
superintended  an  edition  of  FoMes  de  Lokr 
man,  at  Cairo,  which  was  republished  in 
Paris  in  1803;  but  the  best  is  that  prepar- 
ed by  Caussin,  in  1818,  for  the  use  of^the 
pupils  at  the  colUgt  royaU.  The  editor 
of  Galland's  translation  of  the  Hornet 
younrJVaneh,  or  Fables  of  Bidpai,  is  mis- 
taken in  ascribing  these  Indian  fables  to 
Lokman  as  well  as  Bidpai.  The  most 
complete  manuscript  of  the  fables  of  Lok- 
man is  in  the  libraiy  of  the  Vatican,  in  Per- 
sian. 

Lollards.  (Bee  Begtdnta^iyatendtitSf 
and  OUkasUe.) 

LoLLi,  Antonio ;  a  celebrated  violinist, 
bom  ITS^,  or,  according  to  some,  1740,  at 
Bejnzamo,  in  the  Venetian  territory.  In 
17eS— 73>  he  was  in  the  service  of  the 
duke  of  WCutemberg.     He  afterwards 
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went  to  Russia,  and  his  performauce  pleas- 
ed the  empress  Catharine  II  so  much,  that 
she  presented  him  with  a  bow,  on  which 
she  had  herself  written  the  words,  ''This 
bow,  made  by  Catharine,  with  her  own 
hands,  is  intended  for  the  unequalled  LoUi." 
In  1775,  he  travelled  in  Enffland^  France 
and  Spain.  In  Madrid,  besides  other  per- 
quisites, he  received  2000  reals  from  the 
director  of  the  theatre  for  each  concert. 
In  1789,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  died  at 
Naples,  in  1794.  Lolli  endeavored  to 
unite  the  excellences  of  the  schools  of 
Nardiiii  and  Ferrari.  He  had  acquired 
an  astonishing  facility  on  his  instrument 
He  was  called  the  musieal  rope-dancer. 
None  of  his  predecessori  haa  attained 
such  perfection  on  the  finger-board ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  lost  mmself  in  wild 
and  UTegular  phantasies,  in  which  he  ofleu 
neglected  all  time,  so  that  the  most  prac- 
tised player  could  not  accompany  him. 
LoLHE,  De.  (See  De  Lolme.) 
Lombard-House,  Lombard  (mtms 
pidcUiSf  numt  de  pt^);  a  public  institu- 
tion, at  which  every  person,  but  especially 
the  poor,  may  obtain  money  for  a  short 
time,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  on  de- 
positing sufficient  pledges  (pawnsl  and 
are  thus  saved  from  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing recourse  to  usurers.  The  chief  dif- 
ference between  Lombards  and  navm- 
houses  is,  that  the  former  are  established 
by  public  authority,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  while  the  latter  are  established  by 
private  indivicluals,  for  their  own  profit. 
After  a  given  time,  the  pawns,  if  not  re- 
deemed, are  sold  bv  public  auction,  and 
the  surplus,  after  deducting  interest  and 
costs,  is  given  to  the  former  owner ;  or,  if 
he  cannot  be  found,  retained,  for  him  one 
year.  If  he  does  not  then  appear,  the  sura 
IS  given  to  charitable  institutions.  The 
Lombard  gives  a  certificate,  stating  the  time 
of  deposit,  the  sum  reoeived,  the  name  of 
the  pawner,  the  article  pawned,  the  page  of 
the  book  in  which  it  is  entered.  The  b^irer 
of  this  certificate  may  redeem  the  articles 
within  the  time  fixed,  unless  the  owner  has 
ajpprized  the  Lombard  that  it  was  lost,  &c. 
The  origin  of  these  establishments  has 
been,  wi3i  much  probability,  referred,  by 
Dorutheus  Ascionius  (i.  e.  Matthew  Ziin- 
mennann,  who  died  in  1^9,  and  who  was 
superintendent  in  Meissen*),  to  the  time 
of  pope  Pius  II  or  Paul  II  (1464—1471). 
Barnabas  Interamnensis,  however,  a  Mi- 
norite friar,  established  the  first  Lombard- 
liouse  in  Perugia,  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  before  1464,  or   in  tliat   year, 

*  A  saperintendent,  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
M  a  mperior  Proteitaot  ninister. 


though  it  did  not  receive  pope  Paul  IPs 
confirmation  before  1467.  A  lawyer  in 
Perugia,  Fortunatus  de  Copolis,  rendered 
much  assistance  in  the  execution  of  the 
plan.  Another  Lombard  was  soon  afler 
erected  in  Orvieto.  In  1472,  Sixtus  IV 
confirmed  one,  establi^ed  at  Viterbo,  in 
1469,  by  a  Minorite,  Franciscus  de  Viter- 
bo, and,  in  1479,  another  at  Savona,  his 
native  place.  Lombards  were  thus  grad- 
ually established  in  almost  all  Italian  cities 
dunng  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries. (See  Beckmann's  History  of  Invent 
iumSf  vol.  iii,  Sd  part)  The  first  Lombard 
in  Germany  was  established  in  Nurem- 
berg, in  14^,  with  an  imperial  privilege. 
In  the  Netherlands,  France  and  fCngland, 
whither  the  rich  Lombard  merchants  em- 
igrated, on  account  of  the  struggles  of  die 
Guelphs  and  Gibelines,  they  lent  tlieir 
money  for  interest;  whence  such  estab- 
lishments were,  and  still  are,  called  Lom- 
harda.  In  some  large  cities  of  Europe, 
the  Lombards  are  very  extensive,  but  do 
not  always  attain  the  object  for  which 
they  were  originally  intended,  as  the  fol- 
lowing statement  will  prove.  The  follow- 
ing statistical  tables,  relative  to  the  montde 
pilu  in  Paris,  framed  by  the  prefect  of  the 
Seine,  are  interesting,  as  they  show  that 
there  is  a  numerous  class  of  persons  who 
can  with  difficulty  find  the  means  of  ex- 
istence ;  and  that  half  of  the  iuhabitaiita 
of  the  capital  are  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  pawn-broker,  at  some  time  of  the 
year,  though  they  are  forced  to  pay  usu- 
rious interest.  In  the  year  1826,  there 
were  1,300,104  pledges  of  different  arti- 
cles, upon  which  the  sum  of  124,521,157 
francs  was  lent.  The  number  of  pledges 
redeemed  in  the  sanoe  year  amounted  to 
only  1,124,221,  and  the  sum  to  21,569,437 
francs;  so  that  75,883  rem«neid  at  the 
mont  de  piiU ;  and  there  was  in  its  hands 
the  sum  of  2^51,720  francs.  As  it  is  the 
principle  of  die  moni  de  piiU  not  to  lend 
more  than  about  a  quarter  of  the  value 
upon  articles  pledged, — though  the  law  for 
its  formation,  dated  m  1777,  directs  that 
the  borrower  shall  receive  two-thirds  of 
the  value  of  his  pledge, — ^we  may  estimate 
the  value  of  the  75,883  unredeemed 
pledges,  upon  which  nearly  3,000,000  of 
trancs  were  lent,  at  12,000,000.  Suppos- 
ing the  sale  of  these  articles  to  be  effected, 
and  all  the  reductions  of  excise,  registry, 
&C.,  made,  there  would  be  returned  to  the 
proprietors  of  them  the  half  of  these 
12,000,00a  It  would  result,  that  6,000,000, 
at  least,  are  thus  annually  levied  upon  the 
least  affluent  class  of  society — that  which 
approaches  the  nearest  to  the  description 
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of  peraons  for  whom  the  depdts  for  men- 
dicity were  created.  Independently  of 
these  6^000,000,  ine?itably  lost  to  the  un- 
Ibftunate  borrowers,  we  must  add  the 
interest  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  taken 
upon  the  24,921437  fiwics  lent  by  the 
mmd  de  m(U;  that  is  to  say,  2,9£),536 
^ncs^  adding  nearly  3,000,000,  wliich, 
wiih  the  6,(W0,000  already  spoken  o( 
constitute  a  total  of  9,000,000.  9,000,000, 
divided  among  437,500  inhabitantB,  half 
of  the  875^000  composinff  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  capital,  give  20  francs,  20 
centimes,  or,  omitting  tlM  fraction,  20  francs 
lor  each  inhabitant.  In  a  fiunily  com- 
posed of  four  persons,  the  average  will 
then  be  nearly  80  fittncs— «n  immense 
sum  for  a  fiunily  which  can  with  difficulty 
procure  daily  necessaries ! 

Lombard  School.  (See  Rdlian  Art,  in 
the  article  Ao/y,  and  PmnHngy  IRstory  of.) 

LoMBAKP  Street,  a  well-known  spot 
in  the  ^gantic  metropolis  of  the  British 
empire,  m  situated  in  the  city,  and  received 
its  name  from  having  been  the  residence 
of  tlie  Lombards,  the  money-lenders  of 
former  times,  whoee  usurious  transactions 
caused  their  expulsion  from  the  kingdom 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  now 
chiefly  occupied  by  bankers,  and  is  a 
place  of  much  importance  in  the  London 
coimnercial  world. 

LCMBARDS,     LONGOBARDI,    OT    LaNOO- 

BARDi  Some  derive  the  name  from  the 
long  bardt  or  spears,  by  which  this  nation 
IB  nid  to  have  been  distinguished  from 
the  other  northern  tribes ;  o^ers  from  the 
long  stripe  of  land  (bsardt)  which  they  in- 
hainted,  on  both  sides  of^  the  Elbe,  from 
Lunebiug  to  Magdeburg.  They  are  gen- 
erally considered  a  Gcsman  tribe  (but  Fau- 
lus  Diaconus  calls  them  Scandinavians), 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Hermiones  or  Suevi, 
wliich  dweh  below  the  Istsevones.  Their 
most  andent  seats  were  on  the  east  side 
of  thu  Elbe,  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
princtpalinr  of  Luneburg,  and  in  the  Alt- 
mark,  or  the  Bardengau,  so  called,  which, 
most  ^NTobably,  takes  its  name  from  them. 
Here  Tiberius  found  them,  on  his  expedi- 
tion u^  the  Elbe,  and  fought  a  battle  with 
tliem.  Stnbo  narrates  that  Hberius 
virove  them  beyond  the  Elbe;  but  Vel- 
leius  PatoxMilus,  who  himself  accompa- 
nied the  expeditkn,  makes  no  mention  of 
it  ,The  Lombards  afterwards  appear  in 
the  Marcomannic  league,  under  Marobod- 
Qus,  with  whose  despotism  bdng  dissat- 
isfied, thejr  concluded  a  league  with  the 
Oherixsci.  They  appear,  at  this  time,  to 
have  left  their  settlements  on  the  Elbe, 
and  to  have  approached  nearer  the  Che- 


ruscL  The  latter  tribe,  having  been 
weakened  by  a  series  of  misfortunes,  the 
Lombards  improved  the  opportunity  to 

r«d  themselves  farther,  and  humiliate 
Cherusci,  took  possession  of  all  their 
settlements  north  or  the  Hartz  mountains, 
and  became  the  most  powerful  of  the  na- 
tions there.  According  to  the  accounts 
of  Ptolemy,  they  now  spread  between  the 
Weser  and  the  Rhine,  in  the  territories  of 
the  fonner  Angrivarii,  Tubantes,  Mauri 
and  Cherusci.  They  maintained  them- 
selves in  these  territories  till  the  new 
Prankish  confederacy,  formed  of  the  an- 
cient Cheruscan  league,  enforced  against 
them  the  ancient  rights  of  the  Cherusci^ 
and,  in  all  probabitity,  drove  the  Lom- 
bards back  to  their  ancient  seats  on  the 
Elbe.  For  200  years,  we  hear  nothing 
more  of  thein,  till,  at  the  close  of  the  fifth 
centurv,  they  appeared  again  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Danune,  and,  after  having  ob- 
tained a  part  of  Pannonia  from  the  Greek 
emperor  Justmian  11^  aided  by  the  Avari, 
put  an  end,  under  their  king  AUwin,  in 
566,  to  the  empire  of  the  GepidiB,  in 
Transylvania.  Meeting  with  little  resist- 
ance, they  conauered,  two  years  after, 
under  the  same  king,  in  connexion  with 
20,000  emigrant  Saxons,  all  Upper  Italy 
(which  was  now  called  the  hmgdornqftb^ 
Lombards^  subsequently  Lombard^  (see 
Lombarthf),  together  wim  a  great  part  of 
Middle  Italv.  Their  king,  Liutprand,  an 
able  sovereign,  from  713  to  726,  extended 
the  Lombanl  dominion  in  Middle  Italy. 
But,  having  become  too  formidable  to 
the  popes,  the  latter  solicited  the  aui  of 
the  Prankish  kings,  and  Charlemagne 
took  the  Lombard  kin^  Desiderftis  pris- 
oner, in  774,  after  a  six  months'  siege, 
in  Pavia,  and  destroyed  the  Lombard  kine- 
dom^See  Heniy  Leo's  History  of  BaSf^ 
vol  1  (from  A.  D.  568  to  1125),  in  the  Gu- 
ehichie  der  Bunp&ischen  SUuien^  by  Hee- 
ren  and  Uckert  (Hamburg,  1889).— A  polit- 
ical history  of  Italy,  vmd  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  people  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Lombardsi  by  C.  Tjroya,  of  Naples, 
has  been  announced. 

LoMRABOT,  in  the  sixth  century,  whea 
the  Lombards  had  conquered  a  mat  part 
of  Italy,  comprehended  the  whole  of  Up- 
per Italy.  At  a  later  period,  the  Austrian 
provinces  in  Italy  (the  duchies  of  Milan 
and  Mantua)have  been  called  .^htflrum 
Limhard^,  These,  with  other  countries, 
were  formed  by  Bonsoparte  into  the  Cisal- 
pine, then  into  the  Italian  republic,  and, 
iasdy,  in  1605,  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
and  the  name  of  Lomittard^  ceased  to  be 
used.     By  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  18I4| 
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Austria  came  into  poaseflBion  of  much 
of  that  part  of  Upper  ItaJy  which  ha^ 
constituted  the  iungdom  of  Italy,  and, 
iu  1815,  it  formed  of  its  Italian  provinces 
a  LoDibardo- Venetian  kingdom.  In  thia 
are  comprehended  tiia  territoriea  of  the 
former  republic  of  Venice  (with  the  ezcep* 
tion  of  Istria,  and  the  canton  of  Civick, 
which  are  united  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
lllyria),  the  Austrian,  portion  of  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  Mantua,  a  smaii  part  of  Parma, 
l*lacentia,  and  the  papal  territories,  and 
those  formeriy  belonging  to  Switzerland, 
viz.  the  Valteline,  Bormio  and  Chiaven- 
na.  It  is  bounded  by  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, the  Adriatic  sea,  the  Papal  States, 
Modena,  Parma  and  Sardinia.  It  contains 
17,600  square  miles,  and  4,176,000  inhab- 
itants, among  whom  are  66,500  Germans, 
5600  Jews^  and  some  Greeks.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Tagliamento,  the  Piave, 
Che  Brenta,  the  Adige,  the  Po,  Ticino, 
Mincio  and  Adda.  The  principal  lakes 
are  those  of  Como,  the  Lago  Maegiore, 
and  the  lakes  of  Iseo  and  Gaida.  Its  ca- 
nals are  also  numerous.  The  country  is, 
for  the  most  part,  level,  but  towards  the 
north,  it  is  broken  by  spurs  of  the  Alps, 
and  to  the  west  of  Padua,  lie  the  Eugane- 
an  mountains,  mostly  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  from  1700  to  1800  feet  in  height 
This  province  is,  in  most  parts,  well  culti- 
vated, and  resembles  a  garden.  The  cli- 
mate is  cool  in  the  northern  di^cts,  near 
the  Alps ;  but  is,  in  the  remaining  parts, 
warm,  mild  and  healthy,  although  not  free 
from  frosts  in  winter;  and,  on  this  ac- 
count, it  sometimes  happens  that  the  olive, 
orange,  citrons,  and  other  tender  phnti,  as 
well  as  the  vineyards,  are  injured  by  the 
cold,  and  the  riven  fiozen,  £ven  the 
lagoons  «t  Venice  are  sometimes  frozen  so 
hfuid,  that  you  may  walk  a  considerable 
distance,  or  even  drive  carriages^  upon 
them.  The  animals  of  the  country  are 
neat  cattle,  tderable  horses,  sheep  with 
coarse  wool,  numerous  birds  and  fish. 
The  silk-worm  is  also  raised.  Agriculture 
is  the  chief  dependence  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  very  productive  in 
maize,  and  other  species  of  grain,  le^- 
minous  plants,  garaen  ihiits,  flax,  &c. 
Lands  that  are  swampy  are  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  of  which  part  is 
consumed  in  the  country,  and  part  ex- 
ported* to  Germany.  The  production  of 
oil  and  wine  is  also  much  attended  to. 
Besides  the  fruits  above-named,  chestauts, 
almonds,  figs,  and  manv  other  fruits, 
grow  here.  A  considerable  trade  is  caiv 
ried  on  in  figs,  oranges  and  citrons.  The 
mineral  kingdom  jwoduces  iron,  copper, 


marible,  salt    There  are  some  mineral  wa* 
ters.    Manufiunures  no  longer  sustain  the 
rank  which  they  once  held :  the  principcii 
are  those  of  glass,  silk  and  iron.    The  pra- 
duction  and  manufacture  of  silk  are  at- 
tended to  throughout  the  counby.     All 
kinds  of  silk  stufEa,  ribbons,  hose  and 
sewing-silk  are  exported.    The  manufac- 
ture of  gloss  at  Venice  and  Murano  was 
once  important,  and  their  mirrors  much 
celebrated ;    and,   even    now,   artificial 
pearls,  and  glass  work  of  all  kinds,  are  ex- 
ecuted in  great  perfection.  The  manu&c- 
tories  of  steel  and  iron  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  at  Brescia,  where  many  fire-arms^ 
sabres,  knives,  &c.,  are  made.    The  raan- 
u&cture  of  woollens  has  much  declined. 
The  gold  and  ailver  works  at  Venice  and 
Milan  are  celebrated;  porcelain,  pottery, 
carpets,  paper,  many  articles  of  luxuiy,  as 
masks,  artiflcUl  flowers,  pomatum,  con- 
fectionary,  peifumes,  sausages,   candied 
fruits,  vermicelli,  and  Parmesan  cheese, 
are  also  produced.    Cremona  is  noted  for 
her  violins,  flutes,  lutes,  &c   The  exports 
exceed  the  imports  in  value.    This  coun- 
try is  dependent  upon  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment, but,  in  April,  1815^  the  emperor 
gave  It  a  constitution.    (See  article  Con- 
stUuHfm,  voL  iii,  p.  468.)    It  is  governed 
by  a  viceroy,  who  resides  at  Milan,  and  is 
divided  into  tlie  governments  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venice.    The  administration 
of  each  is  intrusted  to  a  governor  and  a 
council,  dependent  upon  the  highest  au- 
thorities at  Vienna.    The  government  of 
Lombardy  contains  nearly  2,200,000  in- 
habitants, on  8270  square  miles  of  territo- 
ry, and  its  capital  is  Milan.    Venice  is  the 
capital  of  the  government  of  the  same 
name,  which  contains  2,000,000  inhabit- 
ants, upon  0830  square  miles.    The  sub 
divisions  are  called  iie/e^ton«.    With  the 
authorities  are  connected  permanent  col- 
leges, composed  of  indivkluals  from  vari- 
ous dasses. 

LoM^iriE  DK  BaiKNirx,  Stephen  Charles, 
cardinal,  archbisbop  and  minister  of  state 
in  France,  bom  at  Paris,  in  1727,  embrac- 
ed the  clerical  profession,  in  which  his 
active  qfurit,  ana  the  powerful  influence 
of  his  connexions,  enabled  him  to  rise 
rapidly,  althouffh  his  connexion  with  the 
fiee-thinken  of  the  age  (D'Alembert,  Mo- 
rellet,  6ie,)  could  not  have  been  veiy 
agreeable  to  the  court  and  the  cleray.  In 
1754,  he  published,  with  Tui|p>t,  Le  Con- 
tiUaieuTyOU  Lettru  4PunEceU9taaUqw  cl  un 
Magigirat,  which  vras  intended  to  quiet 
the  difliculties  then  existing  between  the 
parliament  and  clergy,  and  which  was 
afterwards  several  times  republished  bjr 
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Condoroet,  Dnpont  de  Nemours,  and  oth- 
ers.   In  1758,  he  was  at  Rorae,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  conclavist  of  cardinal  de  Luynes, 
in  the  conclave  which   raised  Clement 
XIII  to  the  napal  throne.    In  1760,  he 
was  appointed  bi^op  of  Condom,  and, 
three  years  after,  received  the  archbish- 
opric of  Toulouse,  in  which  situation  he 
obtained  the  praise  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  old  hierarchical  and  monk- 
i^  establishments.    While  he  attempted 
to  reduce  the  power  and  wealth  or  the 
monasteries,  he  was  liberal  in  assisting 
all  who  were  in  need ;  he  caused  the  Ga- 
ronne to  be  united  with  the  canal  of  Car- 
aman,  by  a  lateral  canal,  which  still  beare 
his  name ;  he  established  institutions  for 
education,    also    hospitals,    and    several 
scholarships  at  the  military  school  at  Tou- 
louse.   In  1770,  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  academy,  and,  when  Beaumont, 
the  archbishop  of  Paris,  died,  he  would 
have  obtained  that  elevated  situation,  but 
for  his  attempts  at  a  general  reform  of  the 
monasteries,  which  the  bigots  at  court 
could  not  (brgive.    At  the  iirst  breaking 
out  of  the  discontents  in  France,  Brienne 
was  among  the  most  active.    He  was  the 
fot  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  admin- 
isiration  of  Calonne ;  and,  after  the  dis- 
misaon  of  that  minister,  the  partisans  of 
Brienne  induced  Louis  XVI  to  place  him, 
as  his   successor,  at  the   head   of  the 
finances.    His  brother,  the  count  de  Bri- 
enne, wa^  at  the  same  time  (1787),  ap- 
pointed minister  of  war.    The  new  finan- 
cier certainly  fell  short  of  the  most  mode- 
lafte  expectations ;  and,  if  some  excuse  is 
found  tor  him  in  the  almost  inextricable 
confusion  which  reigned  in  the  afiBurs 
of  France  at  this  period,  still  his  warmest 
defenders  must  allow  that,  for  once,  at 
least,  they  were  deceived  in  him.    The 
confusion  increased  daily,  and  the  minis- 
ter, whose  ambition  had  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  prime  minister,  at  this  storm  v  pe- 
riod, showed  himself  destitute  of  ability 
and  resources.     Compk^nts  were  soon 
raised  against  him  on  all  sides,  and,  in 
August,  1788,  the   king  found   himself 
comoclled  to  dismiss  him,  and  to  appoint 
Necker  in  his  place ;  who,  however,  as  is 
well  known,  was  himself  unable  to  quell 
the  storm.    Brieime  had  previouslv  been 
nominated  archbishop  of  Sens,  in  place  of 
the  cardinal  De  Luy  nes,  and,  to  console  him 
for  the  Umb  of  his  place  as  minister,  Louis 

£ftve  him  some  abbeys,  and  obtained  for 
im,  fiiom  Hub  VI,  a  canlinal's  hat 
Brienne  also  took  a  journey  to  Italy,  but 
without  visiting  Rome,  and  returned,  in 
1790,  to  France,  to  make  anangements 


for  the  settlement  of  his  debts,  which,  not- 
withstanding his  immense  income,  were 
so  considerable  as  to  compel  him  to  dis- 
pose of  a  portion  of  his  valuable  library. 
The  cardinal  de  LominUf  as  be  was  now 
called,  took  the  oath  prescribed  to  the 
clergy  by  the  constitution,  and,  in  March, 
1791,  he  asked  his  dismission  from  the 
college  of  cardinals — a  fiivor  which  Pius 
willingly  granted.  Brienne  had  hoited, 
by  this  step,  to  save  himself  from  the  per- 
secutions  of  the  revolutionary  party ;  but 
he  was  arrested  at  Sens,  io  November, 
1793,  was  released,  and,  subsequently, 
again  arrested,  and,  upon  the  morning  of 
Feb.  16, 1794,  was  found  dead  in  his  pris- 
on. The  ill  treatment  and  abuse  which 
he  had  suflered  from  his  brutal  guards, 
together  with  an  indiffOBtion,  had  brought 
on  an  apoplexv,  of  which  he  died,  in  the 
67th  year  of  his  age. — ^His  brother,  the 
minister  of  war,  Atnanasius  Louis  Marie 
de  Lom^uie,  count  de  Brienne, — whose 
successor  in  the  ministry  was  De  la  Tour 
du  Pin, — fell,  the  same  year,  beneath  the 
axe  of  the  executioner.  There  is  an  Orcn- 
mmjunihrt  du  Daofhin  (Paris,  1766),  by 
the  cardinal  de  Brienne. 

LoMozfosoFF,  Michael  Wasilowitz ;  the 
creator  of  the  modem  poetkal  language 
of  his  counury,  and  the  fother  of  Russian 
literature ;  bom  in  171 1,  near  Cbohnogory, 
in  the  government  of  Archangel,  in  the 
village  of  Deni^wskaia,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memorv,  in  1825^ 
through  the  influence  of  Neophytus, 
bishop  of  Archancel.  His  fother  was  a 
fishennan,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  labors 
for  the  support  of  the  femily.  In  winter 
a  clergyman  taught  him  to  read.  A  poet- 
ical spirit  and  a  love  of  knowledge  were 
awakened  in  the  boy  by  the  sin^g  of  the 
psalms  at  church,  and  the  reading  of  the 
bible.  Without  havinff  received  any  in- 
struction, he  conceived  the  plan  of  cele- 
brating Uie  wonders  of  creation  and  the 
great  deeds  of  Peter  I,  in  songs  similar  to 
Siose  of  David.  But,  hearing  that  there 
was  a  school  at  Moscow,  in  which  schol- 
an  were  instracted  in  Greek,  Latin,  Ger- 
man and  French,  htf  secredy  left  his 
fether's  house,  and  went  to  the  capital  to 
seek  that  instruction  which  his  inquisitive 
spirit  demanded.  He  was  then  sent  to 
Kiev,  and,  in  1734,  Io  the  newly  estab- 
lished academy  of  Uteroture  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  studied  natural  science 
and  mathematics.  Two  yeara  later,  he 
went  to  Germany,  studied  mathematica 
under  Christian  Wolf,  in  Marburg,  read 
the  German  poets,  and  studied  the  art  of 
mining,  at  Freyberg.    On  his  journey  to 
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Brunswick,  he  was  seized  by  Prusaian 
recruitiDff  officers,  and  obliged  to  enter  the 
service ;  but,  having  made  liis  escape,  he 
returned,  by  the  way  of  Holland,  to  St 
Petersburp  (1741),  where  he  received  a 
sitiia'jon  in  the  academy,  and  was  made 
director  of  the  mineraloffical  cabineL 
Soon  after,  he  published  his  nrat  celebrated 
ode  (on  the  Turkish  war  and  the  victory 
of  Pultawa).  The  empress  Elizabeth 
made  him  professor  of  chemistry  (1745), 
and,  in  175U,  be  received  the  privilege  of 
estaUishinf  a  manu&ctory  K>r  colored 
fflass  bcaiu,  &c«  As  he  had  been  the 
first  to  encourage  an  attempt  at  mosaic 
work  in  Russia,  the  government  confided 
to  htm  the  direction  of  two  large  pictures 
in  mosaic,  intended  to  commemorate  the 
deeds  of  Peter  L  In  1760,  the  gymnasiums 
and  the  universi^  were  put  under  his 
inspection;  and,  in  1764,  he  was  made 
counsellor  of  state.  He  died  April  4, 
1765.  Catharine  II  caused  his  remains  to 
be  deposited  with  great  pomp  in  the  mo- 
nastic church  of  'saint  Alexander  NewskL 
Besides  odes  and  other  lyric  pieces,  he 
wrote  Pe£reuie,  a  heroic  poem  on  Peter  I« 
in  two  cantos,  which  is  the  best  worit  of 
the  kind  that  Russia  has  yet  pKMluced. 
Lomonosoff  also  wrote  a  Ruanan  grammar, 
and  several  woiks  on  mineralogy,  metal- 
luigy  and  chemistiy.  His  Grammar,  and 
bia  Sketch  of  Russian  HIsumtv,  have  been 
translated  into  German  and  French.  The 
Russian  academy  published  his  woiks  in 
6  vol&,  4ta  (ltd  edit,  1804, 3  vols.).  Ad- 
miral Tschitschagoff  has  written  a  Life  of 
Lomonosoff  (See  Bowring's  i{ti#nafi  d^ 

LoMDs,  in  Indian  mytholo^ ;  the  first 
being  created  by  Brama,  which,  to  give 
itKlf  up  entirely  to  the  contemplation  of 
divine  things,  buried  itself  in  the  earth, 
and  whose  hfe  will  last  longer  even  than 
that  of  Brama.  In  order  to  indicate  the 
enormous  duration  of  the  life  of  Liomus^ 
the  Indians  say,  that  Lomus  has  a  bodv 
more  than  90  miles  long,  covered  with 
hair.  E2aeh  time  that  a  Srama  dies,  who 
lives  360  days,  each  day  being  equal  to 
4320  human  yean,  Lomus  pulls  out  a 
single  hair  fixHn  his  body ;  and  when,  at 
last,  all  the  hairs  aie  gone,  and  even  Vish- 
nu and  Mahadeva  have  ceased  to  live,  then 
the  whole  universe  is  dissolved,  and  all 
vetums  to  chaos,  so  that  nothing  remams 
but  the  eternal,  original  bein^;  because 
with  the  last  hair  Lomus  also  dies. 

LoN,  or  Luif ;  a  Gothic  word,  signifying 
uwmL    London  has  been  derived  from  it 

LozfDoif,  the  metropolis  of  the  British 
empire,  stands  in  lot  51^  31'  N.,  and  Ion. 


5^  37^'  W.  fifom  the  observatoiy  at  Gieen* 
wich.  It  is  situated  about  60  miles  west 
from  the  sea,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
the  mean  width  of  which,  at  London,  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  its  average 
depth  about  12  feet  The  northern  bank 
slopes  gently  upward,  and  its  soil  is  chief- 
ly ffnavel  and  clav,  with  a  mixture  of  loam 
and  sand.  On  the  southern  side,  the  sur- 
feee  is  almost  uniformly  fiat  The  build- 
ings on  the  northern,  or  Middlesex  shore, 
follow  the  natural  bend  of  the  river,  and 
rise  somewhat  amphitbeatrically,  from  east 
to  west,  stretching  northward,  on  an  aver- 
age length,  to  three  miles  fit)m  the  river ; 
and  those  on  the  southern  or  Surrey  side, 
fbnning  the  chord  of  the  semicircle,  pene- 
trate southvirard  to  an  extent  varying  fit)m 
one  to  three  miles.  The  length  of  this 
vast  aggregate,  from  east  to  west,  i.  e. 
from  Hyde  Paik  Comer  to  Mile  End  or 
Poplar,  may  be  taken  at  seven  miles  and  a 
half.  Its  circumference  may  be  estimated 
at  3D  mii^;  and  its  area,  extending  over 
11,520  square  acres,  of  which  the  river 
occupies  1120,  is  about  20  miles.  Fashion 
and  convenience  have  united  to  furniah 
various  modes  of  designating  the  several 
pans  of  this  colossal  mass.  Thus  the 
ideal  line,  which  is  progressively  mov- 
ing more  and  more  westeriy,  sepa- 
rates the  world  of  fashion,  or  the  West 
End,  from  the  world  of  business,  Tho 
<%,  so  called,  includes  the  most  ancient 
and  central  division  of  the  metropolis. 
It  is  rapidly  being  depopulated;  as  the 
chief  traders  and  merchants  occupy  mere- 
ly counting-houses  and  warehouses  in  the 
city,  and,  m  proportion  as  wealth  accu- 
mulates, flow  towards  the  western  repoDs 
of  ftshion.  In  the  East  End  are  found 
the  docks  and  vrarehoiises  connected  with 
riiip-buUding  and  commerce,  and  eveiy 
collateral  branch  of  naval  traffic  South* 
wark,  or  the  Borough,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Thames,  the  trans  Tiberim  of 
London,  abounds  with  huge  manufacto- 
ries, breweries,  iron-founderies^  f^'^^^^ 
houses,  &e.  It  is  the  abode  chiefly  of 
workmen,  laborers,  and  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  but  interspersed  with  some 
oonriderable  buildings,  hospitals,  pqsons, 
and  charitable  foundations.  The  citv  of 
Westminster,  including  the  houses  of  lords 
and  commons,  the  law  courts,  royal  pal- 
aces, and  many  government  offices,  may 
be  designated  as  the  Court  End  of  Lou- 
don. The  remaining  portion  can  hardlv 
be  classified,  or  specifically  denominated. 
It  is  a  nondescript  accumulation  of 
streets^  crescents,  polygons,  terraces  and 
squares,  occupying  the  northern  pordons 
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ot  the  metropoliSy  along  the  Kne  of  the 
new  rood.  Od  the  nearest  computation, 
at  the  present  day  (1890),  London  con- 
tains 8u  squares  and  about  9000  streets, 
lanes,  rows,  alleys,  courts,  &c ;  the  houses 
in  -which  are  said  to  amount  to  170,000. 
T*iie  pariiamentary  census  of  1821,  the 
latest  auihendc  document  to  which  we 
can  refer,  furnishes  the  following  particu- 
lats  of  its  population : 

London  within  the  waJls, 5f^l74 

London  without  the  walls,  .  .  .  69^^ 
Westminster  and  its  Kberties,  .  182,085 

Southwaik, 85^ 

Finsbuiy  Diviflion,  ezchiaive  of 
Friam,  Bamet,  Finchley, 
Horoeey   and   Stoke-New- 

ingtoD, 110,137 

Holbom  DiTisioii, 276,690 

fisriah  of  Bennondsey,  .....  25,295 

Parish  of  Lambeth, 57,698 

Parish  of  Newington  Butts,  .  .  99,047 

Parish  of  Rotheriiithe, 12,529 

Tower  Division, 291,650 

Total,  ];300,274 

AH  the  streets  of  Londbn  are  paved  with 
great  resularity.  The  carriage-rottd  is 
either  laid  Mrith  cubes  of  granite,  accurate- 
k  jointed  and  embedded  in  day,  or  else 
Maeadamatd,  Macadamizing  is  greatly 
in  TOgae  in  the  squares  and  wider  oudets 
of  the  West  End,  but  it  seems  to  ha?e 
ftiled  in  the  narrower  and  more  cait- 
trodden  streets  of  the  city.  The  number, 
variety  and  magnificence  of  the  squares 
in  London  deeerve  a  cursoiy  notice.  The 
largest  square  in  London  is  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fieldsy  its  area  being  computed  equal  to 
770  i^t  square ;  but,  the  ode  of  nshion 
having  long  set  westward,  this  souare  is 
chiefly  occupied  (yy^members  of  the  legal 
profession.  The  college  of  surgeons 
forma  a  prominent  object  on  the  southern 
side,  anci  the  eastern  is  adorned  (with  the 
intervention  of  a  garden)  by  the  range 
called  9UfM  tmUdingaj  part  of  Lincoln^ 
Ion.  Russell  square  is  neariy  equilateral, 
each  side  being  about  670  feet  long.  The 
bouses  am  spacious.  It  communicatea 
with  Bloomsbury  square  by  a  street,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  which  is  a  colossal 
lironze  statue  of  the  late  duke  of  Bedferd, 
by  Westmacott,  opposite  to  which,  at  the 
southern  end,  is  a  similar  statue  of  Charies 
James  Fox,  by  the  same  artist  Belgrave 
square,  be^n  on  the  estate  of  earl  Grosve- 
nor,  at  Pitnlico,  in  1825,  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  in  architectural  decoration. 
The  squares  chiefly  distin  juiahed  by  reri- 
deooesof  the  nobiuty  are  Berkley,  Gaveo* 


dish,  Grosvenor,  Hanover,  8t  JameSy 
Manchester  and  Portman  squares.  With- 
in the  last  seven  years,  the  use  of  coal  gas, 
instMid  of  oil,  in  Bghting  the  streets  and 
public  edifices  of  London,  has  become 
almost  universaL  The  consumptioH  of 
coab,  by  three  of  the  gas  companies, 
amounts  to  92,700  chaldrons  per  aaoum, 
and  their  len^h  of  main  pipe  extenda 
neariy  200  nules,  communicating  with 
more  than  40,000  lamps.  There  is  not  a 
street,  lane  or  alley,  in  this  vast  metropo- 
lii^  which  is  not  perforated,  so  to  apeiak, 
with  arched  excavations.  £veiy  heuae 
communicatefl^  by  one  or  more  drains, 
with  the  main  sewers,  which  again  einpt^ 
themselves  into  hunrer  tunnels,  and  ula« 
mately  into  the  Thames.  London  is 
plentifullv,  though  not  very  purely,  sup- 
plied wiih  water.  The  New  River  com- 
pany was  incorporated  under  James  I,  in 
1619.  Mr.  Hugh  Middleton,  a  goldsmith 
and  citizen  of  l^ndon,  after  many  obstruc- 
tions, succeeded  hi  conveving  a  stream 
from  a  spring  at  Chadwell,  near  Ware, 
20  miles  from  London,  by  a  devious 
course  of  40  miles  in  length,  temiinating 
in  two  capacious  basins,  which  cover  five 
acres,  ana  avenve  10  feet  in  depth.  These 
reservoirs  are  8i5  feet  above  low-water 
piark ;  but,  by  means  of  siphons  and  steam- 
engines,  water  can  be  raised  60  ibet  above 
that  level.  It  is  chiefly  conveyed  bv 
main  and  branch  pipes  of  cast  metal, 
which  communicate  with  the  houses  by 
leaden  pipes  of  an  inch  diameter.  The  to- 
tal supply  to  177,100  houses,  is  28,774,000 
gallons  per  da^.  M.  Dupin  observes,  that 
die  water  distributed  by  one  of  these  com^ 
paniep  (the  New  River  company)  costs 
the  consumer  about  2d,  fer  every  6900 
pints ;  and  that  the  qrstem  of  pipes,  for 
water  and  gas  lighting  jointly,  stretches 
out  in  a  line  exceeding  400  leagues  in 
extent,  beneath  the  pavement  of  London. 
Fuel  is  sufiSciendjr  abundant,  but  extrova- 
gantiy  dear,  in  London.  Coals  can  be 
brought  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames 
fer  comparatively  moderate  cost.  But  by 
certain  local  re^lotiotis,  there  are  enor- 
mous duties  levied  on  all  coals  coming  to 
the  port  of  London;  and  duties  amount- 
ing almost  to  cootmband,  on  coals  con- 
veyed by  inland  naviffation  or  otherwise 
The  average  price  of  coals  in  London, 
winter  and  sammer,  is,  to  the  consumef» 
about  40t.  per  chaldron  of  28i  cwt 
About  2,000,000  chaldrons  per  annum  are 
consumed  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  and, 
considering  the  vast  supplies  required  fer 
the  steam-engines  and  manufectures  of 
London,  perhaps  nearly  two  thirds  of  that 
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quantity  are  devoted  to  the  metropoUs 
alone.  The  coak  brought  to  the  London 
market  are  chiefly  from  Newcastle,  in 
Northumberlandf  m  coasting  vessels,  to 
the  number  of  4500.  The  average  con- 
sumption of  the  principal  articles  of  food, 
in  London,  has  been  calculated  as  below : 

^h^';;"li^'SSS>  Annually  sold 

Milk,    .  .  8,000,000  gallons. 

Butter,.  .  .  .  11,000  tons. 

Cheese,  .  .  .  13,000    ** 

Wheat,  .  1,000,000  Quarters,  of 
which  four  fiCUis,  maae  into  bread, 
form  .  15,000,000  quartern  loaves. 

By  a  return  from  the  com  exchange,  it 
appears  that  the  quantity  of  British  and 
foreign  com  and  flour  in  bond,  on  the  1st 
June,  1830,  was  as  follows: 

Wheat, 295,107  quartere. 

Oats, 430,332       « 

Fk>ur, 173,059  cwts. 

Foreigp  ditto: 

Wheat, 21,129  quarters. 

OaiB, 13,343      «* 

The  value  of  poultry,  annually  consumed, 
amounts  to  nearly  £80,000,  exclusive  of 
mme,  the  supply  of  which  is  variable. 
The  princinu  market  for  live  catde  is 
at  Smithfield.  held  every  Monday  and 
Thursday.  The  markets  for  country- 
killed  cattle,  pigs  and  poultry,  are  Lead* 
enhall  (where  skins  and  leather,  also,  are 
exclusively  sold) ;  Newffate,  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays;  and  Fleet 
(now  Farringdon)  marke^  rebuilt  on  a 
laige  scale,  and  opened  in  1829.  The 
suppiv  of  fruit  and  ve^tables  is  equally 
abundant  The  chief  mart  is  Covent 
garden,  where  ranges  of  handsome  shops 
have  lately  been  erected  on  the  estate  of 
the  duke  of  Bedford.  There  are  at  least 
2000  acres,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
London,  continuallv  under  spade-cultiva- 
tion as  kitchen-gardens ;  which,  by  judi- 
cious management,  yield  an  interminable 
succession  of  valuable  esculents.  It  has 
been  calcuhited,  that  the  cost  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  consumed  annually  in  London, 
exceeds  £1,000,000  sterling.  The  fruit- 
gardens,  exclusive  of  those  belonging  to 
private  residences,  are  computed  to  occu- 
py about  3000  acres,  chiefly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  in  Surrey  and  Middlesex. 
Few  cities  are  more  abundandy  suppfied 
with  fish  of  every  description  and  (|uality. 
Turbot  and  brill  of  the  finest  ouahty  are 
procured  from  the  coast  of  Holland ;  sal- 


mon in  profuskm  fit>m  the  great  riven  of 
Scodand  and  Ireland,  and,  occasionallv 
from  the  Thames;  mackerel,  codfish, 
lobsters  and  oysters,  from  the  river  moutli. 
A  calculation  makes  the  supply  of  fish  at 
BUlingsgate,  in  the  year  1828,  as  follows : 

Fresh  salmon, ....  45,446 

Plaice,  skate,  &C.,    .  50,754  bushels. 

Turbot, 87^58 

Cod  (fresh), 447,130 

Herrings, 3,336,407 

Haddocks, 482,493 

Mackerel, 3,076,700 

Lobsters, 1,954,600 

And  the  number  of  fishing-vessels  en- 
gaged in  furnishing  this  supply,  was 
registered,  in  the  same  year,  at  3827. 
The  consumption  of  ale  and  porter  may 
be  estimated  fit>m  the  following  facts: 
It  appears  by  the  annual  statement  of  the 
London  brewers,  for  the  year  ending  July 
5, 1830,  that  the  quantity  of  porter  brewed 
by  the  ten  principal  houses,  amounted 
to  1,077,285  barrels.  The  ale  annually 
brewed,  by  the  six  urincipal  ale-brewers, 
amounts  to  about  80,000  bairels.  Still 
the  consumption  of  malt  liquor  has  de- 
creased within  the  last  tiunee  years ;  for,  in 
1827,  the  quantity  returned,  by  the  ten 
principal  brewers,  was  1,129,7Z2  barrels. 
The  decrease  is  owin^,  perhaps,  partly  to 
the  deteriorated  qualiQr;  for  it  appears, 
that,  while  the  quantity  actually  brewed 
throughout  England  amounted,  during  the 
last  ten  years,  to  6,170,000  barrels,  the 
actual  quantity  of  malt  used  decreased 
annually  in  a  remarkable  degree.  But, 
besides  this,  the  comparative  cheapness, 
and  more  rapid  excitation  produced  by 
ardent  spirits,  especmlly  that  deleterious 
compound  called  EngUsh  gut,  have  in- 
duced the  most  destmctive  halnts  of  in- 
temperance among  the  lower  classes.  It 
is  stated  that  there  are  about  11,000  public 
houses,  i.  e,  houses  for  the  sale  of  beer 
and  spirituous  liquors,  In  London  alone, 
averaging  a  profit  of  20  to  30  per  cent 
upon  the  property  vested  in  them.  The 
total  consumption  of  gin,  in  London,  has 
risen,  during  the  last  two  years, -from 
12,000,000  to  24,000,000  gallons!  The 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  London 
is  considerablv  above  that  of  the  mean 
temperature  of  Middlesex,  or  the  adjoining 
counties.  It  is  generally  humid,  liable  to 
sudden  variations,  and,  occasionally,  to 
fopps  of  extraordinary  density  during  the 
winter  months.  The  mean  temperature 
is  51^  9^  Fahrenheit  The  extreme  range 
of  the  thermometer  may  be  taken  in  Jan- 
uary, 1795,  when  it  sank  to  38°  below 
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mam,  and  id  July,  1808,  when  it  rose  to 
94®  in  the  shade.  The  barometer  aver- 
ages 29ik  inches.  A  considi^rable  part  of 
the  metropolis,,  viz.  the  city  of  Westmin- 
iler  and  the  borough  of  Southwark,  is 
below  the  level  of  the  highest  water-mark. 
The  soil,  in  general  sound  and  dry,  the 
aewers  and  drains,  which  convey  away  all 
impurities,  the  broad  tide*current  of  the 
Thames,  the  wfablesome  and  abundant 
supply  of  provisions,  and  the  precautions 
for  cleanliness,  combine  to  render  London, 
perhaps,  the  healthiest  metropolis  iii  the 
world.  The  average  duration  of  human 
life  has  increased  with  the  improvements 
in  domestic  economy^  insomuch  that  the 
rates  of  premiums  on  life-insurances  have 
QDiverBally  been  lowered.  The  diseases 
of  London  are  in  nowise  peculiar  to  it  as 
a  city.  Those  of  a  cutaneous  nature  are 
comparatively  rare.  Many  result  from 
the  nature  of  the  employment,  in  nianu- 
fiwturea  of  various  kinds ;  others  are  the 
offgprmg  of  intemperance.  The  annual 
mortality  in  London,  which,  in  the  year 
1700,  was  as  ]  in  25,  may  now  be  taken 
at  1  in  40  persons.  The  number  of 
registeped  births  amounted,  in  the  year 
end'mg  Dec.  15,  1829,  to,  males  13,764 ; 
JemoJes,  13,354 )  total,  27,1 18.  The  num- 
ber of  registered  burials,  in  the  same  year, 
was,  roalea,  12,015;  females,  11,509;  to- 
tal, 23,524.  The  table  of  baptisms  does 
not  include  the  children  of  Dissenters 
finom  the  establishment.  It  was  stated,  in 
a  meeting  lately  held  for  the  purpose  of 
Ibrming  a  grand  national  cemetry,  in  Lon- 
don, tbat  the  annual  interments  amounted 
to  about  AOfiOO,— Civil  government.  The 
chief  dvic  officer  of  London  is  the  lord 
mayor,  annualLv  elected  fh)m  among  the 
aUermen  on  the  29th  September.  The 
poweis  and  privileges  of  this  officer  are 
very  extensive.  The  court  of  aldermen 
coDflists  of  26  members.  They  are  chosen 
ibr  iifb  by  the  househoklers  of  the  26 
waidB  into  which  the  city  is  divided,  each 
being  the  representative  of  a  several  wanl. 
They  «re  properiy  the  subordinate  gov^ 
oncm  of  their  respective  wards,  under  the 
juriadiction  of  the  lord  mayor,  and  preside 
ID  the  courts  of*  Wardmote  for  the  redress 
of  minor  grievances,  removing  nuisances, 
&c^  aaaisted  by  one  or  more  deputies, 
nofninated  by  them  from  the  common 
couDcil  of  the  respective  words.  Such  as 
have  filled  the  office  of  lord  mayor,  be- 
come jufllicea  of  the  quorum,  and  all 
QtlKn  are  justices  of  the  peace  within  the 
ciiy.  The  aherifft,  two*  in  number,  are 
aonuallv  choaen  by  the  liveiy,  or  general 
aiKmbly   of  the   flPeemen   of  London. 
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When  once  elected,  they  are  compelled 
to  serve,  under  a  penalty  of  £400.  The 
common  council  is  a  court  consisting  of 
240  representatives,  returned  by  25  of  the 
wards,  in  proportion  to  their  relative  ex- 
tent ;  the  26th,  or  Bridge  Ward  Wiihmd^ 
being  represented  by  an  alderman.  The 
general  business  of  this  court  is  to  legis- 
late for  the  internal  government  of  the 
city,  its  police,  revenues,  &c.  It  is  con- 
vened only  on  summons  from  the  lord 
mayor,  who  is  an  integral  member  of  the 
court,  as  are  the  aldermen  also.  The 
decisions  are,  as  in  other  assemblies,  de- 
pendent on  a  maiority  of  voices.  The 
recorder  is  generally  a  barrister  of  emi- 
nence, appointed,  for  life,  by  the  lonl 
mayor  and  oldermen,  as  principal  ossist- 
ont  and  adviser  to  the  civic  magistrary, 
and  one  of  tiie  justices  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner, for  which  services  he  is  remune- 
rated with  a  salary  of  £2000  per  annum 
from  the  city  revenues.  The  subordinate 
officers  are  the  chamberlain,  town  clerk, 
common  sergeant,  city  remembrancer, 
sword  bearer,  &c.  Tlie  liver}'  of  London 
is  the  aggregate  of  tiie  members  of  the 
several  city  companies,  of  which  there  are 
91,  embracing^  the  various  trades  of  the 
metropolis.  They  constitute  die  elective 
body,  in  whom  resides  the  election,  not 
only  of  all  .the  civil  officers,  but  also  of  ^e 
four  members  who  represent  the  city  in 
parliament  The  local  jurisdiction  of 
Westminster  is  partly  vested. in  civil,  partly 
in  ecclesiastical  officers.  The  high  stew- 
ard has  an  under-steward,  who  officiates 
for  him.  Next  in  dignity  and  office  are 
the  high  bailiff  and  the  deputy  bailifC 
whose  authorit}'  resembles  that  of  a  sherifi^ 
in  summoning  juries  and  acting  as  return- 
ing officers  at  the  election  of  menilxTS  of 
parliament,  of  whom  the  city  of  West- 
minster returns  two. '  These  officers  are 
chosen  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  West- 
minster, 'and  appointed  for  life.  The 
borough  of  Southwark  is  one  of  tiie  city 
wards,  and  denominated  Bridge  Ward 
JVitkout,  It  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  loid  mayor.  It  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  The  military  force 
supplied  by  Lpndon  comprises  two  regi- 
ments of  militia,  amounting  to  2200  men, 
whom  the  city  is  authorized  to  raise  by 
ballot;  the  officers  being  appointed  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  king's  lieutenancy 
for  the  city  of  London,  according  to  a 

?ariiamentary  act  in  1794.  The  year 
829  wimessed  the  almost  entire  remodel- 
ing of  the  ancient  system  of  police  and 
nightiy  watch.  These  latter .  guardians 
of  the  public  were  heretofore  appointed 
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by  the  several  wards  in  the  cit}'  district, 
and  by  the  parochial  authorities  in  other 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  But  a  recent  act 
of  parliament  established  a  body  of  metro- 
politan police,  divisioned  and  disci|)lined 
somewhat  like  the  gma  tPamurie  of 
France,  and  subjected  to  the  control  of  a 
board,  consisdng  of  three  commissioners, 
who  superintend  and  are  responsible  for 
all  acts  of  their  inferiors.  The  metropolis 
being  subdivided  into  sections,  each  has  a 
station  or  watch-house,  and  a  company 
of  police,  consisting  of  1  superintendent, 
4  inspectors,  16  sergeants,  and  144  police 
constables.  They  ai'e  dressed  in  a  blue 
Bemi-military  uniform,  and  are  on  duty  at 
all  hours,  nifht  and  day.  This  new  police 
commenced  its  duties,  in  several  of  the 
parishes  of  Westminster,  on  Sept  29, 1829, 
and  is  becoming  gradually  extended  to 
the  other  districts.  The  present  number 
employed  is  estimated  at  5000  :nen.  But 
the  city  retains  its  special  establishments, 
under  the  control  of  its  own  magistracy. 
It  comprises  marshalmen,  day  and  night 
patrols,  constables,  watchmen  and  street- 
keepers,  altogether  amounting  to  800  or 
900  men,  appointed  b^  the  several  wards. 
The  principal  city  pohce  offices  are  at  the 
Mansion  bouse  and  Guildhall,  where 
aldermen  prefiide  in  rotation.  In  the  dis- 
tricts not  vrithin  the  ci^  jurisdiction,  there 
are  eight  diflferent  offices,  presided  over 
by  27  magistrates,  usually  selected  from 
among  the  barristers.  There  are  also  100 
foot-patrols,  and,  in  viiuter,  54  horse- 
patrols,  the  former  continually,  the  latter 
only  by  niffht,  protecting  the  streets  and 
environs  of  the  metropolis.  Independent 
of  these  is  the  Thames  police,  established 
in  1798,  for  the  protection  of  persons  and 
property  connected  with  the  shipping, 
from  Vauxhall  bridge  to  Woolwich.  The 
chief  office  is  at  Wappine,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  such  an  estabushment  may  be 
estimated,  by  considering  that  there  are 
upwards  of  19,000  vessels  of  various  sizes 
engaged  on  this  river,  annually  discharg- 
ing and  receiving  more  than  3,000,oSo 
mckaxes  of  goods  of  every  description. 
The  chief  prison  for  criminals  is  Newgate 
in  the  Old  Bailey.  It  is  the  common  gaol 
for  London  and  Middlesex.  The  number 
of  its  inmates  varies  from  900  to  350.  The 
Compter  is  situated  in  Giltspur  street,  close 
to  Newgate,  and  destined  for  the  recep- 
tion of  vagrants  and  peraons  committed 
previous  to  examination,  or  as  a  house  of 
correction  for  the  confinement  of  persons 
sentenced  to  hard  labor  or  imprisonment 
Clerkenwell  prison,  in  SpafieldB,  receives 
prisoners  of  every   description,  for  the 


Goonly  of  Middlesex.  Its  aveMe  nwn 
ber  of  inmates  is  about  200.  The  Fleet 
prison,  in  what  was  lately  Fleet  market,  is 
a  receptacle  for  debtors  and  persons  guilty 
of  what  is  technically  called  contempt  of 
the  court  of  chancery.  It  is  intended  to 
remove  this  nuisance,  and  to  build  a  sub- 
stitute in  St  George's  fields,  in  the  Bor- 
ough. The  prison  usually  contains  250 
indwellers,  and  keefis  ward  of  about  60 
out-patients,  i.  e.  prisoners  privileged  to 
live  vidthin  the  rules.  The  Kinc's  Bench 
prison  is  a  spacious  gaol  for  debtors  and 
minor  criminals.  It  has  about  200  sepa- 
rate apartments.  The  other  prisons  of 
note  are  in  Southwark,  viz.  Horsemonger 
lane  or  the  Surrey  county  gaol,  appro- 
priated to  felons  and  debtors;  the  Bor- 
ough Compter,  for  various  classes  of 
o^nders;  tne  New  Bridewell,  erected  in 
1S29,  near  Bethlehem  hospital,  as  a  bouse 
of  correcdon,  in  which  the  prisoners  are 
chieflv  employed  at  the  tread-mill;  and 
the  Marshalsea  prison,  in  Blackraan  street, 
for  persons  committed  by  the  Marshalsea 
court  The  principal  honses  of  correc- 
tion are  the  Bridewell  hospital,  Cokl  Bath 
fields,  and  tlie  penitentiary  at  Milbank. 
The  ecclesiastical  division  of  London 
comprises  97  parishes  within  the  waits, 
17  without,  10  in  Westminster,  besides 
29  out-parishes  in  Mid41esex  and  Surrey. 
It  contains  one  cathedral  (St  PaulH  one 
collegiate  church  (Westminster  aobey)^ 
130  parish  churches,  and  70  Episcopal 
chapels;  nearly  200  places  of  worship 
belonffing  to  Protestant  Dissenters ;  18 
churches  or  chapels  of  foreign  Protestants, 
viz.  1  Armenian,  1  Dnnish,  2  Dutch,  5 
French,  7  German,  1  Swiss,  and  1  Swe*' 
dish ;  6  meeting-houses  of  the  Friends  (or 
Quakers);  10  British  Roman  Catholic 
chapels ;  5  ditto  for  foreigners  of  that  per- 
suasion, viz.  1  Bavarian,  1  Frencn,  1 
German,  1  Sardinian,  1  Spanish ;  and  6 
Jewish  synagoffues,  one  of  which  is  for 
Portuguese,  and  another  for  German  JewsL 
(Westminster  abbey  and  St  Paul's  cathe- 
dral are  described  in  separate  articles.) 
London  owes  not  merely  its  magnificent 
cathedral,  but  53  other  churches,  to  sir 
Christopher  Wren.  The  multiplication 
of  churches  has  nearly  kept  pace  with  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  metropolis.  The 
commissioners,  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
are  gradually  removing  the  stigma  upon 
an  opulent  church  establifiliment,  that  r«- 
ligiouB  accommodation  was  unprovided 
for  the  poor.  Many  of  the  churches  pos- 
sess much  architectural  beauty.  There 
are,  in  London,  45  free  schools,  endowed 
in  perpetuity,  for  educating  and  maintain^ 
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big  nettrly  4000  children,  17  for  pauper  or 
desert^  "cbildren,  toad  about  S^O  parish 
icfaools^  in  which  clothioff  andoeducation 
are  supplied  to  about  12,000  children. 
The  chief  pubhc  endowmeuts,  of  the  first 
deacription,  are,  Sl  Paul's  school,  Christ's 
lioepiml,  Westminster  school,  Merchant 
Taiiois'  school,  and  the  Charter  house. 
St.  Paul's  school,  founded  in  1509,  be* 
stows  a  classical  education  upon  153  pu- 
pils. Christ's  hospital,  founded  by  Ed- 
ward VI,  in  1547,  can  accommodate  about 
1100  children,  of  both  sexes,  who  are 
cbthed,  boarded  and  educated  for  seven 
yearSb  Some  of  the  boys  are  prepared 
}br  the  university,  most  of  them  for 
commerce.  Westminster  school,  founded 
io  1560  bv  queen  Elizabeth,  receives  a 
luge  number  of  pupils  of  high  tank  and 
respectability.  Merchant  Tailors'  school, 
founded  by  the  company  of  merchant 
tailors  in  1561,  educates  about  300  pupils 
at  a  very  low  rale  of  paymenL  The  com- 
pany nominate  to  46  fellowshiiM  in  St. 
John's  college,  Oxford.  The  Charter 
house,  endowed  in  1611,  supports  and 
educates  scholars  for  the  university  (where 
they  receive  a  libend  annuiw),  or  for  com- 
merce, besides  instructing  about  150  other 
pupiJa.  Many  other  chantable  institutions 
for  education  are  supported  by  voluntary 
contribution,  as  are,  also,  the  parochial 
schools,  which  usually  provide  clothing 
and  elementary  instruction  for  the  poor 
children  of  the  respective  parishes.  The 
children  of  these  schools  are  annually 
assembled  in  the  vast  area  of  St.  Paul's, 
on  the  first  Thursday  in  June.  The  cen- 
tral national  school,  with  its  40  subsidiary 
schools  in  London,  educates  there  about 
20,000  children.  The  British  and  for- 
eign school  society,  at  its  central  and  sub- 
aSuay  schools,  of  which  there  are,  in 
London,  43,  educates  about  12,000  chil- 
dren. The  Sunday  schools,  taught  by 
about  5000  gratuitous  teachers,  instruct 
between  60,000  and  70/)00  children.  The 
foundling  hospital  is  capable  of  receiving 
about  fiOO  clnkhen.  There  ore  also  or- 
phan asylums,  an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
dumbv  one  for  the  indigent  blind,  and 
many  others.  Alms-houses  are  numer- 
ous. There  is  a  small  debt  reUef  society, 
a  mendicity  societv,a  philanthropic  socie- 
ty for  giving  employment  to  the  industri- 
ous poor,  a  prison  discipline  society,  &c 
There  are  also  various  hospitals;  St. 
Thomas's,  with  490  beds;  Sl  Bartholo- 
mew's, capable  of  accommodating  be- 
tween 400  and  500  patients ;  Guy's  hospi- 
tal, with  400  beds;  St  George's,  with  350; 
Middlesex  hospital,  able  to  contain  300  pa- 


tients ;  the  London  hospital ;  small-pox  bos* 
pital ;  various  lying-in  hospitals,  &c.  The 
Bethlehem  hospital  and  St  Luke's  hospital 
receive  insane  patients.  The  humane 
society  has  18  receiving-houses  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  London,  with  apparatus  for 
restoring  suspended  animation.  Dispen- 
saries relieve  more  than  50,000  patients 
annually.  There  are  at  least  30  of  thenar 
besides  12  for  the  sole  purpose  of  vaccina* 
tion.  The  college  of  physicians  and^the 
college  of  suigeons  examine  candidates  for 
the  professions  of  physic  and  suigciy,  in 
the  metropolis  and  the  suburbs.  The 
museum  of  the  latter  body  contains  the 
collections  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter, 
amounting  to  20,000  specimens  and  ana- 
tomical preparations.  The  apothecaries' 
company  grant  certificates,  vrithout  which 
no  one  can  practise  as  an  apotliecary  in 
England  or  Wales.  The  number  of 
booksellers  and  publishers  is  more  than 
300.  The  numoer  of  newspapers  is  55^ 
(See  JVetaspapers.)  .The  Britisn  museum 
(q.  V.)  is  a  spacious  brick  structure,  in  the 
French  style  of  architecture.  It  waSk 
originally,  the  palace  of  the  first  duke  of 
Montague,  built  in  1677;  its  dimensions, 
21 6  ft  length  by  70  ft  depth,and57  ft.  height 
The  ground  floor  is  appropriated  solely 
to  the  reception  of  the  libraiy  of  printed 
books.  The  principal  or  upper  floor  con- 
tains the  miscellaneous  articles  of  curiosity 
for  public  inspection ;  such  as  collections 
of  minerals,  lavas,  volcanic  productions^ 
shells,  fossils  and  zoological  specimens^ 
British  and  foreign,  and  luso  various  aiti- 
cles  from  the  South  sea  Islands,  and 
North  and  Western  America,  &c.  The 
ground  floor  is  connected  with  {i  more 
modem  building,  called  the  gallery  of  an- 
tiquitiis^  divided  into  15  apartments,  in 
which  are  distributed  nearly  1000  pieces 
of  sculpture,  Greek  and  Roman,  a  fine 
collection  of  terra  coUaSf  Roman  sepul- 
chral urns,  cipp%  aarcophagi^  &c.  In  a 
temporary  room  are  deposited  the  Elgin 
maroles,  purchased  by  government  for 
£35,000.  The  upper  floor  of  this  gallery 
contains  the  collections  of  Herculanean 
and  Pompeian  antiquities  made  by  sir 
William  Hamilton,  cabinets  of  coins  and 
medals,  and  also  a  rare  collection  of  printa 
and  engravings  by  the  most  eminent 
artists.  The  present  building  is  destined 
to  be  razed  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  a 
splendid  edifice,  now  constructing,  is  com- 
pleted. There  are  various  other  public 
fibres.  King's  college  (q..  v.)  was 
founded  in  1828.  The  London  university, 
founded  in  1825,  is  not  a  chartered  insti- 
tutioo.    Its  course  of  instruction  compre- 
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hends  languages,  mathematics,  physics, 
etliics,  law,  history,  political  economy  and 
medical  science,  communicated  in  public 
lectures,  examinations  by  the  professors, 
&c.  The  building  is  yet  incomplete,  the 
central  part  alone  being  finished,  which 
extends  400  feet  in  length,  and  200  in 
depth.  The  front,  to  Gower  street,  is  a 
handsome  faQMle,  adorned  with  the  no- 
blest pordco  in  London,  of  12  Corinthian 
columns,  ascen<Ied  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
surmounted  by  a  dome  and  iamem.  On 
the  principal  floor  is  a  spacious  examina- 
tion hall,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a 
museum  of  anatomy,  professors'  apart- 
ments, a  grand  library,  120  feet  by  50,  and 
a  smaJler  library,  41  feet  by  22;  and  at 
each  end  is  a  semicircular  tiieatre  for  lec- 
tures, 65  feet  by  50.  The  ground  floor  is 
portioned  into  lecture-rooms,  cloisters, 
two  tlieatres,  chemical  laboratoi-y,  muse- 
um, ofKces  and  couucil-roOm.  Tiie  uum^ 
ber  of  students,  in  this  university,  in  the 
year  1829,  was  680.  The  royal  society 
of  literature  was  instituted  in  1823 ;  the 
royal  society  for  improving  natural  knowl- 
edge, in  1663 ;  the  society  of  antiquaries, 
in  1572;  the  royal  institution,  in  1800, 
for  diffusing  mechanical  knowledge,  and 
the  a])plication  of  science  to  the  various 
purposes  of  life ;  the  society  of  arts,,  in 
1574,  to  award  premiums  and  bounties  to 
useful  inventions  and  discoveries;  the 
royal  academy,  in  1768,  for  tlie  promo- 
tion of  the  fine  arts.  It  provides  students 
with  busts,  statues,  pictures  and  living 
models,  and  has  professors  of  painting, 
architecture,  anatomy,  perspective  and 
sculpture.  Their  annual  exhibition  of 
new  paintings,  drawings,  sketches,  sculp- 
tures, &C.,  the  admission  to  which  is  one 
shilling  per  head,  averages  £6000  per  an- 
num, and  supports  all  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment.  There  are  several  other 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  the  private  collections  of  works  of  art 
are  numerous  and  splendid.  The  number 
of  theatres  and  amphitheatres  is  12,  of 
which  the  principal  are,  tlie  King's  theatre 
or  Italian  opera-house,  Drury  lane  and 
Covent  garden  theatres.  Vauxhall  giu*- 
dens  are  a  favorite  place  of  summer  resort 
for  the  lovers  of  music,  singing  and  fire- 
works. The  principal  promenades  are 
6t  James's  park.  Green  park,  Hyde  park 
(q.  v.),  (whicti  comprises  nearly  400  acres) 
Kensington  gardens,  and  the  Regent's 
park,  which  is  laid  out  in  shrubberies  and 
rich  plantations,  adorned  bv  a  fine  piece 
of  vrater,  studded  witli  villas  and  inter- 
sected by  rides  and  promenades.  The 
Zoological  gardens,  in  this  park,  contain 


many  different  sorts  of  animals,  in  patl- 
docks,  dens  or  aviaries.    The  commerce 
of  Londofi  was  so  extended,  even  in  the 
fourth  century,  that  800  vessels  were  em- 
ployed in  its  port,  for  the  exportation  oF 
com  only.    In  die  seventh  century,  it  is 
characterized  by  Bede  as  the  emporium 
of  trafilic  to  many  nations ;  and,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  it  appears  that  the  prod- 
ucts of  Arabia  and  the  East  were  lai^gely 
imported.     In  the  thirteenth  century,  tlie 
com|3any  of  merchant  adventurers   was 
incoqiorated   by  Edward  I;  in  the  six- 
teenth, the  Russia  company  received  its 
charter  from  Mary,  which  was  confirmed 
by  her  successor,  Elizabeth ;  and  the  Le- 
vant or  Turkey  company  was  established. 
The  increase  of  commerce  in  this  century 
led,  also,  to  the  erection  of  tlie  royal  ex- 
change, by  sir  Thomas  Gresham.    The 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  wit- 
nessed the  first  patent  granted  to  the  East 
India  company,  the  incorporadon  of  the 
company  of  S))anish  merchants,  and  the 
establishment  of  assurance  and  insurance 
companies.    (See  CompctnieSy  and   Onn- 
merce  oftht  World.)    The  number  of  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  port  of  Loudon,  in 
1701,  vrvs  560  ships,  containing  84,882  tons ; 
in  1829,  2663  shiiw,  containing  572,835 
tons.    The  value  of  the  imports  an<l  ex- 
ports of  London,  in  1806,  was  £36,527,000 ; 
in  1829,  £107,772,805.    The  customs  of 
London  amounted,  in  1710,  to  £1,268,095 ; 
in    the    year   ending   July    5,  1829,  to 
£15,597,482;  ditto,  1830,  to  £16,385,049. 
The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade,  was,  in  1796,  11,176;  in 
1827,  17,677.      The  number  of  vessels 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  in  1827 
was,  British,  4012;  foreign,  1534;  total, 
5546 ;  in  which  it  is  calculated,  that  one 
sixth  of  the  tonnage  and  one  fourth  of  the 
men  were  employed  in  the  East  India 
trade,  and  one  sixth  of  the  tonnage  and 
one  third'  of  the  men  in  the  West  India 
trade.    The  vessels  employed  in  the  river 
navigation,  in   1827,  were  3000  barges, 
350  punts,  and  3000  wherries,  the  total 
tonnage  of  which  wa»  110,000  tons,  era* 
ploying  8000  men.    There  are  50  steam- 
vessels,  of  different  descriptions,  belonging 
to  die  port  of  London,  and  tlie  year  1830 
is  remarkable  for  the  successful  voyage  of 
the  first  steam-packet  from  India.    The 
custom-house,  in  Lower  Thames  street,  is 
a  spacious  building.    The  principal  front 
to  the  river  presents  a  facade  of  480  feet 
in  length ;  the  depth  is  100  feet ;  and  the 
principal  or  Lonjg  room  is  180  feet  by  60. 
The  building  affords  accommodation  to 
650  clerks  and  otficers,  besides  1000  land- 
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jo^  ^ndten  and  seiraDta.    The  docks  of  nication,  aa  id  EnglaixL     The  general 

London  are  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  com-  nost-office,  in  London,  is  a  magnificent 

mensurate  with  the  extent  of  its  com-  building.    The  increase  of  revenue,  irom 

merce.     (See   l>ock3.)     St    Catharine's  this  department,  will  be  apparent  from  the 

docks  were  commenced  in  1827,  with  a  following  comparative  statement: 

communicate  with  the  river  by  a  canal         i™' iSnnn       u 

190  feet  long  and  45  broad,  and  cover  a         J^ ,  Srnnn       u 

siuftce  of  24  acres,  originally  occupied         ^™*» 1,J37,0W 

by  1250  bouses,  situate  between  London  It  is  stated,  that  the  averace  number  of 
docks   and   Tower   hill,    including   St  letters  which  pass  through  the  poet- office 
Catharine^  church  and  hospital.    They  exceeds  half  a  milUon  weekly :  30,000 
are  calculated  to  accommodate  1400  mer^  letters  were  put  into  the  post-office  on 
dumt  vessels,  annually,  in  the  wet  docks  the  26th  of  Jupe,  1890,  the  day  of  kins 
and  besui,  the  former  covering  11  acres.  Geonre  IV's  death.    The  diief  offices  of 
The  cost  of  completing  these  great  woiks  the  East  India  company  are  comprised 
was  £2,000,000  sterling.    In  noticing  the  within  the  precincts  of  the  East  India 
manuliictures  and  tni^  of  London,  we  bouse,  in  Leadenhall  snneet— a  spacious 
shall  merely  observe,  that  as  early  as  the  edifice,  oniamented  by  an  Ionic  portico 
fourteenth  century,  it  was  celebrated  for  of  six  columns,  and  presenting  a  state- 
its  excellent  cloths  and  furs,  the  skinners  ]y  front  of  200  feet  fenffth.    Insurances 
and  ck>th-workerB  forming  a  numerous  on  ships  are  chiefly  enected  by  under- 
and  wealthy  class  of  citizens.     In  the  writera,  whose  principal  place  of  resort 
sixteenth  centu]^,  the  manufacture  of  fine  is  Lloyd's   coffee-house,   on   the   north 
glaas,  silk  stockings,  knives,  pins,  needles,  side  of  the  royal  exchange.    Insurances 
pocket-watches  and  coaches,  was  exten-  on  lives,  and   against  loss  of  property 
siTely  established.    In  the  seventeenth,  it  by  fire^  are    effected   by  37   insurance 
was  noted  for  the  manu&cture  of  salt-  companies.  (For  the  bridges,  see  Bridge), 
petre;  and  the  silk  manufactures,  on  an  The   Thames   tumiel   was   conomenced 
extensive  scale,  commenced  under  the  in-  in  1625,  and  was  intended  to  form   a 
dustrious  French  refugees,  great  numbers  communication,  under   the  bed  of  the 
of  whom  settled  in  Spitalnelds,  after  the  river,  between    Rotherhithe    and  Wap- 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.    The  ping.    It  was  to  consist  of  two  parallel 
printing  of  calicoes  was  also  commenced,  archways,  each  1900  feet  Ions  and  14  feet 
and  weaving-looms  were  introduced  fix>m  wide,  having  the  partition  wall  piereed  by 
Uoiland.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  a  series  of  archea  nessages,  to  allow  ac- 
productions  of  Londonhave  increased  with  cess  fi:om  one  roaa  to  the  other.     The 
extraordinaiy  rapiditv,  aiul  include  eveiy  crown  of  the  tunnel  is  15  feet  below  the 
aiticle  of  elegance  and  utility.    No  city  can  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  approaches  are 
boast  more  splendid  shops,  or  in  ffreater  formed  by  spiral  descents  of  easy  declivity. 
number,  than  London ;  these,  with  the  vast  The  progress  of  the  work  is  suspended  at 
warehouses  in  the  city,  where  the  whole-  present;  but  the  portion  of  it  complete 
sale  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on,  excite  the  extends  above  600  feet  in  length,  and  is 
astonishment  of  foreigners.    Previously  to-  accessible  to  visitors.    If  ever  it  be  finish- 
the  year  1G94,  the  pecuniary  transactions  ed,  it  will  form  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
of  Lmdon  were  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  nary  substructions  of  ancient  or  modem 
aid  of  the  wealthy  goldsmiths,  who  were  times.    The  projector  was  Mr.  Brunei,  a 
the  principal  bankers  during  the  disturb-  edulful  and  enterprising  en^neer.    The 
ancea  of  the  civil  wars.    In  1G94,  the  Monument,  on  Fish  street  hill,  is  a  lofty 
bankof  England  was  incorporated,  under  column  of  the  Doric  order,  erected  to 
the  title  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  commemorate  the  dreadful  fire  of  London, 
bank  of  Engiandj  in  consideration  of  a  loan  in  1666.    Sir  Christopher  Wren  fijmished 
of  £1,200,000  advanced  to  government,  the  design.    The  altitude  is  202  feet  from 
at  the  rate  of  £8  per  cent    The  amount  the  navement,  the  diameter  of  the  shaft 
of  banki^ock  capital,  in  the  year  1750,  15  feet,  the  pedestal  40  feet  high,  and  its 
was  £10,780,000 ;  it  is  now  £14,553,000.  plindi  28  feet  square.    The  inscription. 
The  average  price,  during  the  year  1829.  ascribing  the  fire  to  the  Catholics,  has 
was  £213.    (see  Bank,)    In  no  part  or  been  lately  effaced.     Beades  the  public 
the  worid  is  the  post-office  system  con-  edifices  already  noticed,  are  the  new  pol- 
ducted  on  a  scale  of  such  magnitude,  ace  of  Buckingham  house,  Westminster 
excellency  security,  and  speed  of  commu-  hall,  the  council  office,  the  banquotuig 
6* 
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bouse  at  Whitehall,  and  private  resi- 
dences, Melbonie  house  (Whitehall),  and 
Burlington  house  (Piccadilly).  St.  James's 
palace,  Pall  mall,  is  an  iii'egular  brick 
building,  originally  built  as  an  hospital  for 
lepers.  Though  totally  destitute  of  exter- 
nal beauty,  its  internal  arrangements  are 
well  calculated  for  state  purjMses,  and  it 
contains  many  spacious  and  superb  apart- 
ments, where  the  royal  court  levees  and 
drawing-rooms  are  held.  The  archiepis- 
copid  palace  of  Lambeth  is  a  pile  of  great 
antiquity,  forming  the  town  residence  of 
the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and  at 
present  being  almost  entirely  rebuilt.  The 
grounds  are  extensive  and  l)eautifu]ly  laid 
out.  It  contains,  among  other  apaitnients, 
a  chapel,  gallery,  Ubrary,  containing  25,000 
volumes,  and  the  Lollards'  tower,  used  in 
popish  times  as  a  prison  for  the  reformers 
of  that  designation.  The  Admiralty  is 
fronted  by  a  lofty  and  moei  ill-propor- 
tioned Ionic  portico,  and  separated  from 
Whitehall  by  a  light  screen.  It  contains 
the  offices  and  residences  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  admiralty,  and  is  near  the 
Horse-guards,  a  hideous  edifice,  wherein 
the  commander-in-chief  holds  his  levees, 
and  transacts  military  affairs.  An  arched 
gate-way  communicates  with  St  James's 
park.  The  house  of  lords,  in  Old  Pal- 
ace  yard,  is  hot  remarkable  ff»r  architec- 
tural beauty.  The  peers  assemble  in  a 
room,  the  walls  of  which  are  hung  with 
tapestry  representmg  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  armada.  The  house  of  com- 
mons holds  its  meetings  in  an  ancient 
chapel,  called  St.  Stephen%  adjoining 
Westminster  hall,  plainly  fitted  up,  and 
aflToixling  but  stinted  accommodation  for 
the  650  members  of  whom  that  body  is 
composed.  It  was  originally  founded  by 
king  Stephen,  and  rebuilt  by  Edward  III, 
in  1347.  It  communicates  with  tlie 
Bj>eaker's  house,  a  commodious  and  hand- 
some residence.  The  Tower  of  London 
IS  an  extensive  pile,  situated  on  the  north- 
ern bank  of  the  Thames,  below  London 
bridge,  separated  from  the  river  by  a  plat- 
fi)rm,  and  environed  by  a  ditch  of  consid- 
erable depth  and  widtli.  Its  walls  enclose 
an  area  of  12  acres,  having  the  principal 
entrance  on  the  west.  (See  7\no€r.)  The 
general  destination  of  the  Tower  was 
altered  on  the  accession  of  queen  EUiza- 
beth,  for  it  had  been  a  royal  palace  during 
500  years  previous  to  that  event  Anoth- 
er class  of  edifices,  partaking  somewhat 
of  a  public  character,  are  the  club-houses, 
situated,  chiefly,  within  the  precincts  of  St. 
James's  street,  Pall  moll,  and  Regent  street 
Crockford's,  in  St  James's  street,  is  unri- 


valled in  tlie  splendor  of  its  interna]  deco^ 
rations,  and  presents  an  external  elevation 
of  chaste  architectural  elegance ;  but  its 
object  is  avowedly  gambling,  and  its  fas- 
cinations have  been  the  niin  of  many. 
The  atheneeuol  is  a  very  beautiful  struc- 
ture, erected  by  Mr.  Burton  on  part  of 
the  site  of  Carlton  palace,  and  oppo- 
site to  the  senior  united  service  club. 
The  university,  the  union,  the  oriental, 
Brookes',  and  the  junior  united  service 
olub  houses,  are  also  handsome  and  com- 
modious.— Ancient  London,  The  origin 
of  London  is  involved  in  deep  obscurity ; 
but  it  certainly  was  a  strong-hold  of  the 
Britons  before  the  Roman  invasion.  The 
etymology  of  its  name  is  variously  traced ; 
the  most  probable  supposition  derivmg  it 
from  two  British  words,  Uyn  and  din,  sig- 
nifying the  town  on  the  lake.  Its  Roman 
designation,  Avgustoy  marks  it  as  the  capi- 
tal of  a  province ;  and  Tacitus  speaks  of 
Londmiuirij  or  ColoniaAugtuHa,  as  a  com- 
mercial mart  of  considerable  celebrity  in 
the  year  61.  It  was  subsequently  noted 
as  a  large  and  wealthy  city,  in  the  time  of 
the  emf>eror  Severus,  and  regarded  as  the 
metropolis  of  Great  Britain.  A  few  ves- 
tiges of  the  original  walls  are  still  discov- 
erable in  London  wall,  in  the  courts  be- 
tween Ludgate  hill  and  the  Broadway, 
Blackfriars,  and  in  Cripplegate  church- 
yard. It  had  four  principal  gates,  open- 
ing to  the  four  great  military  roads,  and 
others  were  subsequently  formed,  but 
their  names  alone  commemorate  their  ex- 
istence. After  the  Roman  foi-ces  had 
been  withdrawn  from  Britain,  in  the  fifth 
centur}%  London  fell  successively  under 
the  doniinion  of  the  Britons,  Saxons,  and 
Danes.  It  was>  nominated  a  bishop's  see, 
on  the  convereion  of  the  Saxons  to  Chris- 
tianity, in  604,  and  a  eatliedral  church 
was  erected  in  610,  where  St  Paul's  now 
stands.  Its  importance  in  the  year  833, 
appears  from  a  WUUnas^mot  bavin?  been 
held  here  ;  and  under  the  reign  of  Alfred, 
who  gained  possession  of  it  in  884,  its 
immicjpal  goveniment  was  planned,  which 
has  since  l^en  gradually  moulded  into  the 
form  described  m  a  preceding  part  of  this 
notice.  Its  wealth  seems  to  have  rapidly 
increased  during  the  reign  of  £dward  the 
Confessor ;  and.  on  the  conquest  by  Wil- 
liam I,  in  1066,  it  assumed  that  station 
which  it  has  ever  since  retained,  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  having  re- 
ceived from  that  monareh  a  charter,  still 
preserved  in  the  city  archives,  and  beauti- 
fully written  in  Saxon  characters.  The 
privileges  of  the  city  were  further  extend- 
ed by  a  charter  of  Henry  I,  in  1100 ;  and, 
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earijr  in  the  relgD  of  Ricbard  I,  the  title  of 
menfor  was  sutwdtuted  for  that  of  baUiff'^ 
wlucb  had  preyjoualy  designated  the  chief 
magetrate  of  Loodoiu  In  the  reigii  of 
Kdwaiti  III  (1348),  it  was  ravaged  by  a 
pesdleDce,  during  which  SOfl&>  bodies 
wen)  interred  in  tiie  ground  now  forming 
the  preciiicts  of  the  Charter  house.  The 
year  1380  was  marked  by  the  insurrection 
beaded  by  Wat  Tyler,  and  suppressed  by 
tlie  coarage  of  sir  William  Walworth, 
mayor  of  London.  A  similar,  but  equaUy 
UDsucceasful  attempt,  threatened  the  safe* 
ty  of  the  metropolis  in  the  year  1450,  wheo 
it  was  assailed  by  Jack  Cade  and  a  power- 
ful body  of  malecontents.  During  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV,  we  have  the  earliest 
nodce  of  bricks  being  employed  in  the 
building  of  houses  in  London.  Cistenis 
and  conduits  for  water  were  constructed, 
and  the  city  was  generally  lighted  at  night 
by  lanterns.  A  dreadful  visitation,  called 
the  gwtatingsickness,  desolated  the  city  in 
1485,  soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry 
VIJ,  during  whose  reign  the  river  Fleet 
was  made  navigable  to  Holbom  bridge^ 
and  the  spleddid  chapel,  called  afler  that 
monarch,  was  appended  to  Westminster 
abbey.  Manv  valuable  improvements  in 
die  municipal  regulations  of  the  ci^,  its 
police,  streets,  markets,  &c.,  were  ef^cted 
during  the  reign  of  his  successor.  Hen- 
ly  VIII.  The  reign  of  Edward  VI  wit- 
nessed the  establifiliment  of  Christ's  hos- 
pital. Bridewell,  and  St  Thomas's  hos- 
pital ;  aud,  under  the  sway  of  Elizabeth, 
the  metropolis  increased,  *wiUi  surprising 
rapidity,  in  commercial  euterprise  and 
general  proq)erity.  The  plague  renewed 
its  ravages  soon  afler  tbe  accessioa  of 
James  I,  in  1603,  when  upwards  of  30,000 
persons  fell  victims  to  it.  Sir  Hugh  Mid- 
dleton,  about  that  tin)e  also,  commenced 
bis  great  work  of  supplying  tbe  inhab- 
itants with  water  from  the  New  river; 
and  tlie  pavements  were  improved  for  the 
comfort  of  pedestrians.  The  reign  of 
Charles  I  was  marked  b^  a  recurrence  of 
the  plague,  which  earned  off  35,000  of 
the  inhabitants.    It  returned  in  the  year 

1665,  with  unparalleled  fury.  This  aw- 
ful visitation  swept  away  100,000  of  the 
inhalntants  within  13  months.  It  was 
shortly  afler  followed  by  the  great  fire, 
which   broke  out  on  the  2d  September, 

1666,  and  raged  with  irresistible  fury,  until 
it  consumed  89  churches,  13,200  dwelling- 
hooses,  and  400  streets,  tbe  city,  gates, 
GaUdhall,  numerous  public  structures, 
hospitals^  schools,  libraries  and  stately 
edifices,  leaving  a  ruined  space  of  436 
acres,  from  the  Tower  to  Uie  Temple 


church,  and  from  the  north-east  gnle, 
along  the  city  wall,  to  Holbom  bridge, 
and  destroying  property  to  the  estimated 
amomit  of  £10,000,000.  Within  less  than 
£ve  years  after  this  terrible  calamity,  the 
city  was  almost  wholly  rebuilt,  in  a  style 
of  far  greater  regularity,  security,  com- 
modiousness  and  salubrity.  Afler  the 
revolution  of  1668,  the  metropolis  lapidly 
expanded,  and,  in  1711,  the  population 
was  found  to  have  so  gready  increased, 
that  an  act  of  parliament  passed  for  the 
building  of  50  new  churches.  The  win- 
ter of  1739—40  is  memorable  for  the 
occurrence  of  the  most  intense  frost  le- 
corded  in  the  annals  of  England ;  it  con- 
tinued for  eight  weeks,  and  the  Thames, 
above  London  bridge,  became  a  sohd 
mass,  on  which  thousands  of  the  citizeBS 
assembled  daily  as  to  a  fair.  The  reign 
of  Geoi^  III  witnessed  a  great  extension 
of  the  splendor,  comforts  and  elegances 
of  social  life  in  London.  The  north  of 
the  metropolis  became  covered  with  spa- 
cious streets,  squares,  churches  and  pub- 
lic edifices.  The  thoroughfares  were  ren«- 
dered  safe  and  clean ;  tbe  enormous  signs 
and  protruding  incumbrances  of  the  shops 
were  removed.  Blackfriois,  Southwark 
and  Waterloo  bridges,  Somerset,  houseiy 
Manchester,  and  other  squares,  at  the 
West  End,  were  erected,  and  the  vasi 
parish  of  Marylebone  almost  covered  with 
buildings.  In  1780,  an  insurrectiont  com- 
posed of  the  lowest  rabble,  threatened, 
veiy  alarming  consequences  to  the  peace 
of  die  city.  The  prisons  of  Newgate,  the 
King's  Bench  and  the  Fleet  were  bumed, 
and  militaiy  interference  wto  necessary  tx> 
quell  the  disturbances.  In  1704,  a  dread- 
ful fire  broke  out  in  Ratcliffe  highway, 
and  consumed  700  bouses.  The  jubilee^ 
of  George  Ill's  accession  was  commemo- 
rated on  the  25th  October,  1809,  and  the 
grand  civic  festival  to  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  king  of  Prussia,  and  other  distin- 
guished forekners,  was  given,  by  the  cor- 
poration of  London,  in  Guildhall,  at  an, 
expense  of  £20,000,  in  the  year  1814,  the 
winter  of  which  was  memorable  for  i^- 
frost  of  six  weeks'  continuance  and  ex- 
treme intensity.  During  die  regency  and 
reign  of  George  IV,  the  grand  avenue 
of  Regent  street,  the  unfintshed  palace, 
of  Buckingham  house,  the  splendid  ter-> 
races  on  the  site  of  Carlton  gardens,  the 
widenings  of  Charing  cross,  Pall  mall, 
and  the  Strand,  wrought  a  great  change 
in  the  West  End  of  the  metropolis.  Much 
curious  information  upon  the  lustory,  an- 
tiquities and  progressive  improvements  of 
London  will  be  found  in  tbe  works  el 
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Stowe  and  ATaitland,  in  Pennant's  **Some 
Account  of  London,**  and  in  the  woric  of 
Brayley,  Brewster  and  Nightingale,  en- 
titled **  London,  Westminster  and  Middle- 
sex described,"  in  5  vols.  8vo. 

LoifooirnERRT,  Robert  Stewart,  mar- 
quis of^  the  second  son  of  the  first  mar- 
quis, was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
June  18, 1769,  and  was  educated  at  Ar- 
magh, after  which  he  became  a  commoner 
of  bt  John's  college,  Cambridge.  On 
leaving  the  university,  he  made  the  tour 
of  Europe,  and,  on  his  return,  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament  He 
joined  the  opposition,  in  the  first  place, 
and  declared  himself  an  advocate  for  par- 
liamentary reform;  but,  on  obtaining  a 
seat  in  the  British  parliament,  he  took  his 
station  on  the  mmisterial  benches.  In 
1797,  having  then  become  lord  Castle 
reagh,  he  returned  to  the  Irish  parliament, 
and,  the  same  year,  became  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal  for  that  kingdom,  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  treasury.  The  next  year,  he  was  nom- 
inated secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  and, 
by  his  strenuous  exertions,  and  abilities  in 
the  art  of  removing  opposition,  the  union 
with  Ireland  was  greatly  facilitated.  In 
the  united  parliament,  he  sat  as  member 
for  the  county  of  Down,  and,  in  1802,  was 
made  president  of  the  board  of  control 
In  1805,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
war  and  the  colonies;  but,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  retired,  until  the  dissolution 
of  the  brief  administration  of  1806  restored 
him  to  the  same  situation  in  1807;  and 
he  held  his  office  until  the  ill-fated  expe- 
dition to  Walcheren,  and  his  duel  vrith 
fais  colleague,  Mr.  Canning,  produced  his 
resignatk>n.  In  1812,  he  succeeded  the 
knarauis  of  Wellesley  as  foreign  secretary, 
and  the  following  year  nroceeded  to  the  con- 
tinent, to  assist  the  coalesced  powers  in  ne- 
S^tiating  a  general  peace.  His  services  after 
e  capture  of  Napoleon,  and  in  the  gene- 
ral pacification  and  arrangements  which 
have  been  usuallv  designate  by  the  phrase 
the  HtUement  of  JBurope,  form  a  part  of 
history.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice  here, 
that  he  received  the  public  thanks  of  par- 
liament, and  was  honored  with  the  order 
of  the  garter.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  Apnl,  1821,  he  succeeded  him  in  the 
Irish  manjuisate  of  Londonderry,  but  still 
retained  his  seat  in  the  British  house  of 
commons,  where  he  acted  as  leader.  Af* 
ter  the  arduous  session  of  1822,  in  which 
his  labor  was  unremitting,  his  mind  was 
observed  to  be  much  shattered ;  butj  un- 
happily, although  his  phymcian  was  ap- 
prized of  it,  he  was  su^red  to  leave  Lon- 


don for  his  seat  at  North  Cray,  iu'  Kent, 
where,  in  August,  1822,  he  terminated  hia 
life  by  iufficting  a  wound  in  his  neck,  with 
a  penknife,  of  which  he  died  almost  in- 
stantly. This  statesman  has  been  censured 
fi>r  a  severe,  rigid,  and  persecuting  domestic 
government,  uid  for  an  undue  countenance 
of  despotic  encroachment  and  arrangement 
as  re^^uids  the  social  progress  of  Europe. 
His  party  and  supporters,  in  answer  to 
these  strictures,  for  the  most  part,  plead  po- 
litical necessity  and  expediency,  while  no 
small  portion  of  them  defend  his  views  on 
the  ground  of  principle.  He  was  an  active 
man  of  businesB,  and  a  ready,  although  not 
an  elegant  orator.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred, in  Westmmster  abbey,  with  gruat 
ceremony,  but  not  without  an  exhibidon 
of  popular  ill-will.  (See  Menu  of  ike  late 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  London,  1829.) 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  title  bv  his  half- 
brother,  lieutenant-colonel  lord  Stewart, 
who  was,  for  some  time,  ambassador  to 
Prussia,  and  afterwards  to  Vienna.  His 
lordship  is  author  of  a  Narrative  of  the 
Peninsular  War  (second  edition,  London, 
1828),  and  a  Narrative  of  the  War  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  in  1813  and  1814,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  British  house  of  peers^ 
as  earl  Vane. 

LoNOCHAMP ;  a  promenade  of  the  Pa- 
riaan  fashionables,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Seine,  about  four  miles  below  the  capi- 
tal. It  was  once  a  convent,  founded  by  Isa- 
bella, sister  of  St.  Louis,  where  she  spent 
herlastyearB,and  terminated  her  life,  Feb. 
22, 1269.  The  convent  was  tiien  called  the 
Mbaye  de  rhwniliU  dt  Notre  Dame,  and  the 
credulity  of  the  times  ascribed  to  tiie  bones 
of  Isabella,  who  was  buried  there,  such 
miraculous  powers,  that  Leo  X  canonized 
her  in  1521.  116  years  after,  the  bones 
of  Isabella,  with  the  permission  of  Urban 
VIII,  were  collected  in  the  presence  of 
the  archbishop  of  Paris,  and,  like  other 
relics,  set  in  sold  and  silver.    Two  other 

Srincesses  of  France  also  died  there — 
lanche,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Long, 
who  likewise  ended  his  life  at  this  place, 
Jan.  3,  1321,  and  Jeanne  of  Navarre. 
Previous  to  the  revolution,  Longchamp 
was  a  place  of  resort  of  the  Parisian  hetm 
monde  and  of  the  English.  It  is  still  re- 
lated, that  on  those  days  when  it  was  a  part 
of  6on  ton  to  repair  thither  (Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  Passion  week), 
some  of  the  English  carried  their  luxury 
so  far,  as  to  make  the  shoes  of  their  horses 
and  the  tires  of  their  coach  wheels  of  sil- 
ver, on  these  promenades.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution,  when  the  abbey 
of   Longchamp,    like   the    monasteriet 
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•T  Fraoee  in  genera],  was  abolished,  and 
the  buildings  partially  demolished,  the 
Fplendor  of  this  nlace  was  destroyed ;  but 
under  the  consulate,  when  wealth  again 
dared  to  display  itself  openly,  Longchamp 
recovered  its  ancient  bnlliancy,  and  again 
offered  the  Parisian  ladies  an  opportunity 
of  exhibidng  their  charms.  Tallien  and 
Recamier  were  then  the  stars  in  this  fir- 
mament of  fashion  and  beauty.  Under 
the  imperial  government,  tlie  splendor  of 
Longchanip  was  somewhat  diminished, 
owing  partly  to  Napoleon's  contempt  for 
frivolous  exhibitions,  partly  to  the  con- 
tinued wars,  which  withdrew  great  num« 
hers  of  rich  young  men  from  the  capital. 
After  the  restorauon,  the  promenade  of 
Longchamp  was  almost  wholly  neglected. 
But  more  recently,  it  lias  again  recovered 
some  of  its  former  splendor. 

Lo5GEviTT.  The  extreme  limit  of  hu- 
man life,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it,  have 
been  a  subject  of  general  interest,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  and  the  physi- 
oI<^8t  and  political  economist  are  alike 
attracted  by  the  inquiry.  It  is  for  the  stu- 
dent of  biblical  antiquities  to  decide  in 
what  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  word 
year  in  the  scriptural  accounts  of  the  an- 
tediluvians ;  wnether  it  signifies  a  revolu- 
tjoo  of  tlie  Sim  or  of  the  moon,  or  wheth- 
er their  extreme  longevity  is  only  the  cre- 
ation oftradition.  ui  the  sense  which  we 
now  give  to  the  word  jftarj  the  accounts 
would  make  the  constitution  of  men  at 
the  period  referred  to,  very  different  from 
what  it  is  at  present,  or  has  been,  at 
any  period  from  which  observations  on 
the  duration  of  human  life  have  been 
transmitted  to  us.  The  results  of  all  these 
obeer^'ations,  in  regard  to  the  length  of 
life  in  given  circnnistances,  do  not  essen- 
tially differ.  Pliny  afibrds  some  valuable 
itatistical  information,  if  accurate,  regard- 
ing the  period  at  which  he  lived,  obtained 
from  on  official,  and,  apparently,  authentic 
source, — the  census,  directed  by  the  em- 
peror Vespasian,  in  the  year  76  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  From  this  we  learn  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  computation,  there  were,  in  the 
part  of  Italy  comprised  between  the  Ap- 
ennines and  the  Po,  124  individuals  aged 
100  vears  and  upwards,  viz.  54  of  100 
yciui  57  of  110, 2  of  125, 4  of  130, 4  of 
135  to  137,  and  3  of  140.  At  Parma,  a 
man  was  living  aged  120,  and  2  aged  130; 
at  Faeiiza,  a  female  aged  132 ;  and  at  a 
small  town  near  Placentia,  called  Velleia- 
cium,  lived  6  persons  aged  110  years  each, 
and  4  of  120.  These  estimates,  however, 
do  not  accord  with  those  of  Ulpian,  who 
seems  to  have  taken  especial  care  to  be- 


come acqaaSnted  with  the  facts  of  the 
case.  His  researches  prove  that  the  ex- 
pectation of  life  in  Rome,  at  that  time,  was 
much  less  than  it  now  is  in  London,  or  in 
any  of  our  cities.  Hufeland,  indeed,  in  his 
MaerobiolieSy  asserta  that  tlie  tables  of  (J  Ipian 
agree  perfectly  with  those  afforded  by  the 
great  cities  of  Europe,  and  that  they  exhibit 
Uie  probabilities  of  lifb  in  ancient  Rome 
to  have  been  the  same  as  those  of  modem 
London.  But  doctor  P.  Bisset  Hawkins, 
in  his  Elements  of  Medical  Statistics  (Lon- 
don, 1829),  says  that  the  tables,  kept  by 
the  censors  for  1000  years,  and  constituting 
registers  of  population,  sex,  age,  disease, 
&C.,  according  to  Ulpian  (who  was  a  law- 
yer, and  a  minister  of  Alexander  Seve* 
nis),  refer  only  to  free  citizens,  and  ihaf,  to 
draw  a  just  comparison  between  Rome 
and  London,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
take,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter 
city,  only  those  who  were  similaHy  cir- 
cumstanced, viz.  those  whose  condition  is 
easy ;  in  which  case,  the  balance  would 
be  greatly  in  favor  of  nrKMlem  times.  Mr» 
Finlayson  has  ascertaineil,  from  very  ex- 
tensive observation  on  die  decrement  of 
life  prevailing  amonff  the  nominees  of  the 
Tontines,  and  other  life  annuities,  grunted 
by  the  authority  of  parliament,  during  die 
last  40  years,  that  the  expectation  of  life  is 
above  50  years  for  persons  thus  situated, 
which  affords  the  easy  classes  of  England 
a  superiority  of  20  yenrs  above  even  the 
easy  classes  among  the  Romans.  The 
mean  term  of  life  among  the  easy  classes 
of  Paris  is,  at  present,  42  years,  which 
gives  them  an  advantage  of  12  years  above 
the  Romans.  In  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  expectation  of  life  La 
Rome  was  as  follows :  From  birth  to  20, 
tiiere  was  a  probability  of  30  years ;  from 
20  to  25,  of  28  years;  from  25  to  30, 25 
yeare ;  from  30  to  35,  22  years ;  from  35 
to  40,  20  years;  from  40  to  45, 18  years; 
from  45  to  50, 13  years ;  from  50  to  55,  9 
years ;  from  55  to  60,  7  years ;  from  60  to 
65,  5  years.  Farther  than  this  the  com- 
putation did  not  extend.  The  census 
taken  from  time  to  time  in  England 
affonls  us  information  of  an  unquestion- 
able character.  The  first  actual  enumer- 
ation of  the  inhabitants  was  made  in  1801, 
and  gave  an  annual  mortatity  of  1  in  44.8. 
The  third  and  last  census  was  made  in 
1821,  and  showed  a  mortality  of  1  to  58. 
(See  Abstract  of  the  Answers  and  Returns 
made  pursumit  to  an  Act  passed  in  the  Year 
<lf  George  IF,  &c.,  by  Rickman.)  The 
mortaliw  then  had  decreased  considerably 
within  20  years;  In  France,  the  annual 
deaths  were,  m  1781,  1  in  99 ;  in  1802, 1 
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in  30;  in  1823»  1  in  40.  In  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  the  mortality  is  1  to  49 ;  in  Sweden 
sfid  Holland,  1  to  48;  in  Russia,  1  to  41 ; 
in  Auatria,  1  to  38.  Wherever  records 
have  been  kept,  we  find  that  noortality  has 
decreased  with  ciyilization.  Perhaps  a 
few  more  persons  reach  extreme  old  age 
amonff  nations  in  a  state  of  litde  cultiva- 
tion ;  hut  it  is  certain  that  more  children 
die,  and  the  chance  of  life,  in  general,  is 
much  less.  In  Greneva,  records  of  mortal- 
ity have  been  kept  since  15d0,  which  show 
that  a  child  bom  there  has,  at  present,  five 
times  greater  expectation  of  hfe  than  one 
born  three  centuries  ago.  A  like  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  in  the  salubrity  of 
large  towns.  The  annual  mortality  of 
London,  in  1700,  was  1  in  25;  in  1751, 1 
in  21 ;  in  1801,  and  the  4  years  preceding, 
1  in  35;  in  1811, 1  m  38;  and  in  1821, 1 
in  40;  the  value  of  life  havuiff  thus 
doubled,  m  London,  vrithin  the  last  80 
vean.  In  Paris,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  mortality  was  1  in  25 ;  at 
present,  it  is  about  1  in  32 ;  and  it  has 


been  calculated  that,  in  the  fourteenth 
centunr,  it  was  one  in  16  or  17.  The 
annual  mortality  in  Berlin  has  decreased 
during  the  last  50  or  60  years,  from  1  in 
28  to  1  in  34.  The  mortality  in  l^anches- 
ter  was,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, 1  in  25;  in  1770, 1  in  28  :  40  years 
afterwards,  in  1811,  the  annual  deaths 
were  diminished  to  1  in  44 ;  and,  in  1821, 
they  seem  to  have  been  still  fewer.  In 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  mortal- 
ity of  Vienna  was  1  in  20 ;  it  has  not, 
however,  improved  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  some  of  the  other  European  cities. 
According  to  recent  calculation,  it  is,  even 
now,  1  in  224,  or  about  twice  the  propor- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  Manchester  or  Glas- 
gow. Many  vears  ago,  Mr.  Fiulayson 
dref/  up  the  following  table,  to  exhibit  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  life,  at  two 
periods  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.  Had  it  been  calculated 
for  1830,  the  results  would  have  been  stiU 
more  renuirkable. 
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The  following  is  the  annual  mortality  of 
some  of  the  chief  cities  of  Europe  and 
this  country : 

Philadelphia, 1  in  45.68 

Glasgow, Iin44 

Manchester, 1  in  44 

Geneva, Iin43 

Boston,. 1  in  41^26 

London, Iin40 

New  York, 1  in  37.83 

St.  Petersburg, 1  in  37 

Charleston, 1  in  36.50 

Baltimore, 1  in  35.44 

Leghorn, 1  in  35 

Berlin, Iin34 

Paris,  Lyons^  Barcelona  and 

Strasbui^ 1  in  32 

Nice  and  Palermo, 1  in  31 

Madrid, 1  in  29 

Naples, 1  m  28 

Brussels, 1  in  26 

Rome, Iin25 


Amsterdam, i  in  24 

Vienna, 1  in  22| 

From  Dec.  12, 1828,  to  Dec.  15^  1829,  ia 
London,  the  whole  number  of  dt^ths  was 
23,525.  The  proportion  of  deaths,  in  dif- 
ferent ages,  was  as  follows : 

Under  two  years  of  age, 6710 

Between  two  and  i^va, 2347 

Five  and  ten, 1019 

Ten  and  twenty, 949 

Twenty  and  thirty, ,  .  .  1563 

Thirty  and  forty, 1902* 

Forty  and  fifty, 2093 

Fifty  and  sixty, 2094 

Sixty  and  seventy, 2153 

Seventy  and  eighty, 1843 

Eighty  and  ninety, 749 

Ninety  and  one  hundred, 95 

One  hundred  and  one, 1 

One  hundred  and  eight, 3 

On  the  average  of  eight  years,  from  1807 
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ID   1814  induave,  there  died  annually  pear  to  be  more  injurious  to  long  life  than 

within  the  citjr  of  Philadelphia  and  the  many  others.    Many  of  the  tint  litemti, 

Libertie8»  the  following  proportion  of  per-  most  diatinguidied  for  application  through- 

Bons»  of  digram  ages,  compared  with  the  out  life,  have  attained  old  age,  both  in 

total  number  of  deaths:         ^  modem  and  ancient  timea.    in  the  an- 

^   .                                   '      %5^  ^'i^t  authors,  numerous  instances  of  this 

^er  one  year,    25.07  ^^^^  ^  reconied,  many  of  which  may 

From  o^  to  two  years, 10.71  be  found  collected  in  the  woric  of  Hufe- 

Tw^  to  °^ ^.67  hmd,afready  alluded  to^We  wiU  add  a 

tire  to  ten, d.00  ^^  instances  of  extraordinary  longeTity. 

rentotwenty, . 3.60  The  Englishman  Parr,  who  was  bom  in 

Twenty  to  thuty,  .... 8.©  i483,  manied  when  at  the  age  of  120,  re- 

Thirty  to  forty, 10.99  j^^  his  vigor  tUl  140,  and  died  at  the 

t^  to  fifty, 7^  a«e  of  152,  fix)m  plethora.    Harvey,  the 

r  ilty  to  sixty, 5.y5  distinguished  discoverer  of  the  ciroulation 

Sixty  to  seventy, 4^  of  the  blood,  who  dissected  him,  found  no 

Seventy  to  eighty, a^  decay  of  any  organ.  (PkOotophical  Trans- 

Eighty  to  mncty, 1.89  f„ctUm$,  vol.  iii,  1098.)    Henry  Jenkins, 

Ninety  to  OM  hundred,   .  .  .  .    0.50  ^^  jjed  in  Yorkshire,  in  1^0,  is,  pei- 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  ten,  0.0009  ^j^pg^  ^^  greatest  authentic  uistance  of 

Another  question  of  interest  is  the  inquiry  longevity.    He  lived  169  yean.    Maiga- 

iQ  what  degree  the  various  trades  and  retForster,  anative  of  Cumtieriand,  Eng- 

pfofeflBions  are  favorable  to  human  life,  or  land,  died  in  1771,  aged  136;  and  James 

the  contrary.     Several  statements  have  Lawrence,  a  Scotchman,  lived  140  yean. 

lately  been  published  respecting  this  sub-  A  Dane,  named  Drakenberg,  died  in  1772, 

ject,  bat  fiuther  and  more  copious  obser-  in  his  147tli  year;  and  John  EfSng^anfi, 

vaiions  are  required,  to  afibrd  satisfectory  or  Essingham,  died  in  Cornwall,  in  1757, 

resolCB.*    Utthraiy  occupatioDS  do  not  ap-  aged  144.     In  1792,  a  soldier,  named 

*TbeLiteniryGazette£ivet.  in  a  tabular  form,  bonnet-makers  are   unhealthy  and   short-lived. 

Ibe  results  of  a  work  on  tms  subject,  from  the  pen  Spinners,  cloth-dfessers,  weavers,  &c.,  are  mora 

of  Mr.  Tfaackrah,  an  eminent  surgeon,  of  Leeds.—  or  less  healthy,  accordinr  as  they  have  more  or 

Chd-of-door  oecupatunu.   Butcben  are  sobject  to  less  exercise  and  air.    'fhose  exposed  to  inhale 

few  ailments,  and  these  the  rosuh  of  plethora,  imperceptible  particles  of  dressings,  4tc*,  such  aa 

Thottchmore  finee  from  diseases  than  other  trades,  frixers.  suffer  mnn  disease,  and  are  soonest  cot 

they,  faoweTcr,  do  not  enjoy  greater  lon^^yity:  off.     Shoemakers  are  placed  in  a  bad  posture, 

on  the  contrary,  Mr.  lliackrah  thmks  then:  lives  Digestion  and  circulation  are  so  much  impaired, 

shorter  Uwn  those  of  other  men  who  spend  much  that  the  countenance  marks  a  shoemaker  afaaeal 

time  in  the  open  air.     Cattle  and  horse-deal-  as  well  as  a  tailor.    We  suppose  that,  from  the 

ers  are  generally  healthy,  except   when    their  reduction  of  perspiration,  and  other  evacualions, 

habits  are  intemperale.     Fish-mongers,  though  in  this  and  smiilar  employments,  the  blood  is  im- 

Boch  exposed  to  the  weather,  are  tiarxly,  tem-  pore,  and,  consequentlv,  the  coraplezion  darken- 

perate,  healthy  and  Iong4ived  ;  cart-drivers,  if  ed.    The  secretion  of  bUe  is  generally  unhealthy, 

snfliciently  ISm,  and  temperate,  the  same.    La-  and  bowel  complaints  are  frequent.    In  the  few 

borsn  IB  hoabsLndiT,  dtc.,  suffer  from  adeBdency  shoemakers  who  live  to  old  sge,  there  is  oAco  a 

«f  namrufament.    Hrickmakers.  with  fiill  muscular  remarkable  hollow  at  the  base  of  the  breast-bone, 

exercise  in  the  open  air,  though  exposed  to  vicis-  occasioned  bv  the  pressure  of  the  last.    Curriers 

situdcs  of  cold  and  wet,  avoid  rheomatism  and  and  leather-dressers  are  very  healthy,  and  live  to 

inflammatory  diseases,  and  attam  good  old  age.  old  age.   Saddlers  leanmucn  ibrwara,aad  suffer, 

Paviers  are  subject  to  complaints  in  the  loins,  m-  accordingly,   from   headache   and    indigestion, 

crsadng  with  age,  but  they  live  long.    Chaise-  Printers  (our  worthy  coOperators)  are  kept  in  a 

driven^  postilions,  coachmen,  guards,  &c.,  from  confined  atmosphere,  and  generally  want  exercise, 

the  position  of  the  two  former  on  the  saddle,  irreg-  Pressmen,  however,  have  good  and  varied  labor, 

ttbr  Kviug,  &c.,  and  from  the  want  of  muscular  The  constant  application  of  the  eyes  to  minute 

exercise,  m  the  two  latter,  are  subject  to  gastric  objecU  gradually  enfeebles  these  organs.    The 

disorders,  and,  finally,  to  apoplexy  and  palsy,  standing  posture,  long  maintained  here,  as  well  aa 

nUch  shorten  their  fives.    Carpenters,  coopers,  in  other  occupations,  tends  to  iiyure  the  digestive 

irheelwrigfau,  4&c.,  ara  healthy  and  long-hved.  oigaas.    Some  printers  complam  of  disoi^er  of 

Smiihs  are  often  intemperate,  and  die  compara-  the  stomach  and  head,  and  few  appear  to  eiyoy 

tivdy  young.    Rope-makers  and  rardeners  suffer  fell  health.    Consumption  is  frequent.    W«  can 

lirom ilieirstoopingpostttres.--4fii-«oor  oeeupatiam$.  scarcely  find  or  hear  of  any  compositor  above  the 

Tailors,  notwithstanding  their  confined  atmoe-  age  of  60.    In  many  towns,  pnnters  are  intem- 

pbere  and  bad  posture,  are  not  liable  to  acute  Mmte.     Bookbiadersr-a  healthy  emplovmeoL 

diseases,  but  jgive  way  to  stomach  complaints  Carren  and  gilders  look  pal4  and  weakly,  but 

and  eoosumptmn.    The  prejudicial  influence  of  their  lives  are  not  abbreviated  in  a  marked  de- 

tbeir  employment  is  more  insidious  than  unrent :  gree.    Clock-makers  are  generally  healthv  and 

it  undermines  rather  than  destroys  life.     Stay-  long-lived ;  watch-makers,  Ibe  reverse.     House 

makers  have  their  health  impaired,  but  live  to  a  servanU,  in  lanre,  smoky  towns,  are  unhealthy. 

food  1^.    Milliners,  dress-makers  and  straw-  CoUiers  and  wdi^-«akeri«-H^  class  bvthNnselv^^ 
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Bf  ittetetedt,  died  in  Prussia,  at  the  age  of 
112.  Joseph  Sunington,  a  Norwegiao, 
died  at  Bergen,  in  1797,  aged  160  years. 
The  St  Petersburg  papers  announced,  in 
1830,  the  death  of  a  man  150  yean  old,  at 
Moscow;  and,  in  1831,  the  death  of  a  inan 
in  Russia,  165  years  old,  was  reported. 
On  May  7, 1830,  died  a  man  named  John 
Ripkey,  at  the  ase  of  108,  in  London. 
His  sight  remained  good  till  the  last  In 
1830,  a  )H)or  man,  near  2uke  Thrasimene, 
died  223  years  old.  He  preserved  his 
faculties  to  the  last.  In  1825,  pope  Leo 
XII  gave  him  a  pension.  The  late  return 
of  the  population  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
according  to  the  census  of  1830,  makes  the^ 
nutnber  of  those  who  live  beyond  the'^ 
allotted  three-score  and  ten,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  aliout  1^  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number.  Although  tiie  number  of  white 
males  exceeds  that  of  females  1861,  yet,  of 
those  who  are  upwards  of  70,  80<^,  the 
excess  is  in  favor  of  the  females,  tliere 
being  4175  of  the  latter,  and  but  3834  of 
tL  e  forme r.  Of  the  17  white  persons  above 
a  hundred,  15,  on  the  contrary,  are  males ; 
and  of  the  45  black  persons,  a  hundred 
and  upwards,  only  11  are  males.  The 
proportion    of  centenarians  among   the 

—seldom  reach  the  age  of  SO.—EmploymeftU 
producing  dust,  odor,  or  gaseous  exfuuations. 
Thete  are  not  injarioas,  if  they  arise  from  animal 
aubsiances,  or  from  the  vapor  of  wine  or  spirits. 
Tobacco  manufacturers  do  not  appear  to  suffer 
firom  the  floaliug  poison  in  their  atmosphere. 
SnufTmakinjsf  is  more  peniicioin.  Men  iiioiUmills 
are  generally  healthy.  Brush-makers  live  to  a 
great  a^  Grooms  and  hostlers  inspire  ammoni- 
acal  gas,  and  are  robust,  healthy,  and  long-lived. 
Olue  ajid  size  boilers,  exposed  to  the  most  nox- 
ioas  stench,  are  fresh-looking^  and  robust.  Tal- 
low-chandlers, also  exposed  to  offensive  animal 
odor,  attain  oonHiderame  age.  Tanners  are  re- 
markably strong,  and  exempt  from  consumption. 
Corn-millers,  breathin?  an  atmosphere  loaded  with 
flour,  are  pale  and  sidcly,  and  very  rarely  attain 
old  age.  Halsters  cannot  live  long,  and  must 
leave  the  trade  in  middle  life.  Tea-men  suffer 
from  the  dust,  especially  of  jspneen  toas ;  but  this 
injury  is  not  permanent.  Coffee-roasters  become 
asthmatic,  nnd  subject  to  headache  and  indiges- 
tion. Paper-makers,  when  ag^ed,  cannot  endure 
the  effect  of  the  dust  from  cutting  the  rags.  The 
author  suggests  the  use  of  machinery  in  this  |>ro- 
cess.  in  the  wet  and  wear  and  tear  of  the  mills, 
they  are  not  aerioasly  affected,  bat  live  long. 
Masons  are  short-lived,  dying  generally  before 
40.  The^  inhale  particles  of  aand  and  dust,  lifl 
heary  weights,  and  are  too  often  intemperate. 
Miners  die  prematurely.  Machine-makers  seem 
to  suffer  only  from  the  dust  they  inhale,  and  the  con- 
aeqnent  bronchial  irritation.  The  (iron)  filers  are 
almost  all  unhealthy  men,  and  remarttably  short- 
lived. Pounders  (tfi  brass)  suffer  from  the  inha- 
hfioo  of  the  volatilised  metal.  In  the  founding  of 
yellow  brass,  in  particular,  the  evolution  of  oxido 
of  einc  i«  very  great.  They  seldom  reach  40 
yean.    Copper-smiths  are  considerably  affect^ 


blacks  is  much  larger  than  among  the 
whites,  making  all  proper  allowances  for 
their  exaggeration  and  ignorance. — Bel- 
shames  Chronology  informs  tie  that  21 
persons,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  130 
and  upwards,  died  between  uie  years 
1760  and  1829:  of  these,  one  was  aged 
166.  In  the  same  peiriod,  39  had  attained 
the  age  of  120,  and  not  130.  The  num- 
ber who  attained  tlie  age  of  110,  and  not 
120,  was  36  in  the  same  mace.  And  those 
who  died  after  the  age  of  100,  and  before 
110,  were  54  within  the  period.  Of  the 
whole  number  recorded,  94  were  natives 
of  England,  23  of  Ireland,  and  12  of  Rus- 
sia. Doubdeas  many  more  have  died 
after  the  age  of  100,  without  having  had 
their  names  recorded.  The  northern  cli- 
mates aftbrd  more  instances  of  longevity 
than  the  southern ;  and,  although  fer  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  have  attained 
extreme  old  age  have  been  distinguished 
for  sobriety,  yet  some  of  them  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
restraining  their  appetites.  In  China, 
where  old  age  is  much  respected, 
people  receive  presents  from  govern- 
ment, when  they  have  attained  a  great 
age, 

by  the  fine  scales  which  rise  from  the  imperfectly 
volatilized  metal,  and  by  the  fumes  of  the  speltel^. 
or  solder  of  brass.     The  men  are  generaUy  un- 
healthy, suffering  from  disorders  similar  to  "those 
of  tb&  brass-founders.     Tin-plate-workers   are 
subjected  to  fumes  from  muriate  of  ammonia,  and 
sulphureous  exhalations  from  the  coke  which  ihoy 
bvarn.    These  exhalations,  however,  appear  io  be 
annoying,  rather  than  injurious,  as  the  men  are 
tolerably  healthy,  and  live  to  a  considc»*able  age. 
Tinners,  also,  are  subject  only  to  temporary  in- 
convenience from  the  fumes  of  the  soldering. 
Plumbers  are  exposed  to  the  volatilised  oxide  of 
lead,  which  rises  during  the  process  of  casting. 
They  are  sickJy  in  appearance,  and  short-lived. 
House-painters  are  unnealthy,  and  do  not  gcn- 
erallv  attain  full  age.    Chemists  and  drug^gists, 
in  laooratories,  are  sickly  and  consumptive.  Pot- 
ters, affected  throngh  the  pores  of  the  skin,  be- 
come paralytic,  and  are  remarkably  subject  to 
constipation.    Hatters,  grocers,  bakers  and  chim- 
ney sweepers  (a  droll  association)  also   sufier 
through  the  skin  j  hut,  although  the  irritation  oc- 
casions diseases,  they  are  not,  except  in  the  last 
class,  fatal.    Dyers  are  healthy  and  long-lived. 
Brewers  are,  as  a  body,  far  from  healthy.     Under 
a  robust  and  often  m>rid  appearance,  they  con- 
ceal chronic  diseases  of  the  aibdomen,  particolarlj 
a  congested  state  of  tho  venous  system.     When 
these  men  are  accidentally  hurt  or  wounded,  they 
are  more  liable  than  other  indi^-iduals  to  severe 
and  dangerous  effects.    Cooks  and  confectioners 
are  subjected  to  considerable  heat.    Our  common 
cooks  are   more    unhealthy  than    house^maids. 
Their  digestive  organs  are  frequently  disordered  : 
they  are  subject  to  headache,  and  their  tempera 
rendered  imtabie.     Glass-workers  are  hcaJthy. 
Glass-blowers  often  die  suddenly. 
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I^oiieHi,  Joseph,  engraver,  boin  1768,  in 
die  Scans  of  the  Church,  went,  during  the 
political  diflturiimuces  in  Italy  (171^),  to  Mi- 
lan, where  he  distinguished  tiimself)  and 
■urpassM,  in  drawing,  the  famous  Morghen. 
No  livinff  engraver  is  able  to  represent 
flesh  with  such  truth.    He  is  master  of 
every  species  of  engraving,  but  subjects 
technical  science  to  the  true  object  of  the 
art.    In  the  style  which  combines  etching 
vrith  the  application  of  the  burin,  he  sur- 
poflses  the  most  distinguished  of  his  pre- 
aecessocBL     In  this  department,  are  his 
Philosopher,  from  Rembrandt,  and  Dando- 
lo,  Irom  Mettrini.    His  Magdalen,  after 
Correegio,  represents,  with  an  almost  inde- 
scribable exactness,  the  softness  and  trans- 
parency of  tint  admired  in  the  original. 
llis  Galatea  floating  in  a  shell,  from  a 
painting  by  Albano,  is  equally  excellent 
Raphael^  Vision  of  Ezekiel  he  has  also 
engraved   in  a   masteriy  manner.     His 
original  pieces,  as,  for  instance.  Pan  pur- 
suing Syrinx,  from  the  first  book  of  Ovid^ 
Metaraor|)hoses  (finished  in   1814)  have 
also  been  much  admired.    His  Raphael's 
Marriage  of  the  Holy  Virgin  is  worthy  of 
the  original,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  en- 
gravings of  our  times.    Sotne  firagments, 
which  have  been  |mblished,  of  his  History 
of  the  Art  of  Engraving,  have  also  given 
him  a  reputation  as  a  writer  on  this  sub- 
ject    Eugene  Beauhamais,  when  vice- 
roy of  Italy,  appointed  Loneht  professor  at 
the  academy  of  art  in  Milan,  where  he 
has  formed  several  excellent  scholare ;  he 
also  received  from  that  prince  the  order 
of  the  iron  crown. 

LoifGiMETRT;  the  measuring  of  lengths 
or  distances,  both  accesrible  and  inacces- 
sible. A<*c«9f*ible  distances  are  tneasured 
by  the  application  of  some  measure  a  cer- 
tain nunilier  of  times,  as  a  foot,  chain, 
^cc  And  inaccessible  distances  are  meu 
ured  by  taking  angles,  &c.,  by  means  of 
proper  instruments,  as  the  circumferentorj 
quairanij  theadotiUj  &c.  This  embraces 
a  great  number  of  cases,  according  to  the 
shuatioii  of  the  object  and  observer. 

LoNeiifVs,  Cassius ;  a  Platonic  philoso- 
pher and  celebrated  rhetorician  of  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  A.  D.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he  was  bom  at 
Emesa,  in  Syria;  according  to  Ruhnken, 
Athens  was  his  birth-place.  Greek  litera- 
ture was  the  principal  subject  of  his 
I  studies.    At  Alexandria,  Athens,  etc.,  he 

I  attended  the  lectures  of  the  most  dis- 

tincuisbed  scholars.    He  studied  the  Stoic 
and  Peripatetic  systems  of  philoRophv, 
but  sobsMfuently  became  an  ardent  ad- 
j  herent  of  the  Platonic  and  annually  cele- 
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brated  the  birth-day  of  its  founder,  bys 
banquet  His  principal  attention  was  dl« 
rected,  however,  to  the  study  of  ^mmar, 
criticism,  eloquence  and  antiquities.  At 
the  invitation  of  queen  Zenobui,  he  went 
to  Palmyra  to  instruct  her  in  Greek  learn- 
ing and  to  educate  her  children.  He  was 
likewise  employed  by  her  in  the  adrninis- 
tration  of  the  state,  by  which  means  be 
yyas  involved  in  the  fate  of  this  queen. 
For  when  Zenobia  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  emperor  Aurelian,  and  could  save  her 
life  only  by  betraying  her  counsellorsL 
Longinus,  as  the  chief  of  them,  was  seized 
and  beheaded,  A.  D.  275.  He  suffered 
death  with  all  the  firmness  of  a  philoso- 
pher. Of  his  works,  among  which  were 
some  philosophical  ones,  none  is  extant^ 
except  the  treatise  On  the  Sublime,  which 
goes  under  his  name,  and  this  is  in  a  state 
of  mutilation.  It  illustrates,  with  great 
acuteness  and  taste,  the  nature  of  the 
sublime  in  thought  and  ^le,  by  rules  and 
examples.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
Pearce  (1724),  of  Toup  and  Ruhnken 
(Oxford,  1778).  Benj.  Weiske's  edition 
appeared  at  Leipsic,  1809.  There  is  an 
English  translation  of  it  by  Wm.  Smith. 
Longinus  is  usually  called  Dionynxa^  but 
this  has  arisen  from  the  negligence  of  edi- 
tors. The  manuscript  copy  of  the  trea- 
tise On  the  Sublime,  in  Paris,  and  one  in 
the  Vatican,  bear  the  inscription  in  Greek, 
By  Dionysiut  or  Longinus^  which  appear- 
ed in  the  first  printed  copies  as  Dionysiui 
Longinus,  The  Florence  manuscript 
beara  the  inscription  Anonymous.  Some 
critics  have  ascribed  the  work  to  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamassus,  others  to  another 
Longinus,  while  othere  confess  that  the 
author  is  uncertain. 

LoRo  Island,  or  Nassau  Island  ;  an 
island  belonging  to  the  state  of  New  York, 
extending  120  miles  in  length,  and  vary- 
ing from  10  to  no  miles  in  breadth.  On 
the  west,  it  is  divided  from  Staten  Island 
by  tlie  Narrows,  and  from  Manhattan 
Island  by  East  river.  On  the  north. 
East  river  and  Long  Island  sound  sepa 
rate  it  from  the  main  land.  Its  eastern 
extremity  is  Montauk  uoinL  On  the 
south,  it  is  washed  by  tlie  ocean.  Lon. 
7P  47'  to  73^  57'  W. ;  lat  40^  34'  to  41» 
lO'  N.  Like  other  insular  positions,  its 
climate  is  more  mild  than  tiiat  of  the  ad- 
jacent continent  The  island  is  divided 
mto  three  counties — King^  Queen's  and 
Suffolk.     Sag  Haritor  is  the    principal 

C>rL  The  south  side  of  the  island  is  flat 
nd,  of  a  light,  sandy  soil,  bordered,  on 
the  sea  coast,  with  large  tracts  of  salt 
meadow.     The   soiL   however,  is  well 
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eakulated  for  raiauig  grain,  especially  In* 
dnn  corn.  The  north  sde  of  the  island 
b  hilly,  and  of  a  strong  soil,  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  groin,  hay,  and  fruits;  and 
the  eastern  part  is  remaHiably  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  wood,  and  supplies,  in  great 
part,  the  city  of  New  York  with  Uiis  arti- 
cle. This  ridge  forms  Brooklyn  and 
other  heights,  known  in  the  revolutiooaiy 
war.  The  principal  towns  and  villages 
on  the  island  are  hrookl^n,  Jamaica,  Sag 
Harbor,  Fiatbush,  Flushing,  Satauket  and 
Huntington. 

Long  Islaicp  Sound  ;  a  bay,  from  3  to 
25  miles  broad,  and  about  120  long,  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  Long  Island, 
and  dividing  it  from  Connecticut  It 
communicates  with  the  ocean  at  both 
ends,  and  may  be  considered  as  extending 
from  New  York  on  the  west  to  Fisher's 
Island  on  the  east  On  its  nortlieni  sliore 
are  the  towns  of  Greenwich,  Stamford, 
Fairfield,  Bridgeport,  Milfoixl,  New  Haven, 
Saybrook,  Now  Loudon,  Stonington,  &c. 
It  receives  the  Connecticut,  Housalouic, 
Thames  and  other  rivers.* 

Longitude,  GEoaaAPRicix ;  the  dis- 
tance measured,  according  to  degrees, 
minutes,  seconds,  &.C.,  on  me  equator,  or 
a  parallel  circle,  from  one  meridian  to 
another,  which  is  called  the  iirst^  or  prime 
meridian.  Longitude  is  divided  into 
eastern  and  western.  It  is  altogether  in- 
difiTerent  through  what  point  we  draw  the 
first  meridian,  but  it  must  be  settled  what 
point  we  adopt  In  Grermany,  the  Island 
of  Ferro  (q.  v.)  is  generally  adopted ;  in 
France,  the  observatory  at  raris ;  in  Eng- 
land, that  of  Greenwich ;  in  B^lin,  that 
of  Berlin ;  in  the  U.  States,  the  meridian 
of  Washington  is  sometimes  taken  as  a 
first  meridian.  Some  geogmphers  reckon 
from  the  first  meridian  180  degrees  west, 
and  the  same  number  east ;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  reckon  the  longitude  from  the 
west  to  the  enst,  the  whde  length  of  the 
equator,  to  360  degrees.  The  longitude 
of  any  place,  together  with  the  latitude 
(q.  v.),  is  requisite  for  the  determination  of 
the  true  situation  of  the  place  upon  the 
eartli.  From  the  form  of  our  eartn,  it  fol- 
lows that  tlie  degrees  of  longitude  must 
always  decrease  towards  the  poles.  The 
degrees  of  ladtude,  on  the  contrary,  are 
all  taken  as  equal  to  each  other,  and  each 
amounts  to  60  geographical  miles.  The 
measure  of  a  de|[ree  of  longitude  upon 
any  parallel  of  lautude  is  found  by  mul- 
tiplying the  length  of  a  degree  on  the 

•  Th^  mott  recent  chart  of  Long  lalaad  Soand 
it  that  publubod  by  the  Mman.  Bkuli  iSw 


equator  by  the  co-sine  (taking  radius  equal 
to  1)  of  the  latitude  of  the  parallel.  The 
longitude  shows  the  difierence  of  time 
between  any  place  and  the  first  meridiao. 
The  sun  performing  his  apparent  revolu- 
tion in  24  hours,  a  place  which  lies  15 
decrees  farther  to  the  west  than  another, 
will  have  noon  one  hour  later.  Places 
whose  difference  of  longitude  amounts  to 
180^  have  opposite  seasons  of  the  day, 
since  in  the  one  place  it  is  mid -day,  and 
in  the  other,  at  the  distance  of  180°,  it  is 
midnight  at  the  same  moment  The 
difference  in  longitude  of  any  two  pl^es 
may  be  also  determined  by  observations 
of  the  time  of  certain  celestial  phenome- 
na, taken  at  both  places,  such  as  eclipses 
of  the  moon,  occultations  of  fixed  stars, 
and,  in  particular,  the  ecli|jses  of  Jupiter^ 
satellites ;  and,  vice  versa^  we  can,  from  the 
difference  of  longitude  of  two  places,  accu- 
rately ascertain  the  difference  of  their  time. 
15^  upon  the  parallel  circle  correspond- 
ing to  one  hour,  1°  ^ves  4'  of  time,  15^ 
give  1'  of  time,  15''  give  V  of  time,  &c. 
The  diflference  of  longitude  between  Bos- 
ton and  London  may  serve  as  an  example. 
This  difference  is  7P,  4',  9^' ;  consefjuent- 
ly,  noon  at  London  is  4  hours  44  minutes 
and  6  seconds  earlier  than  at  Boston. 
The  determination  of  longitude  at  sea,  or 
of  the  situation  of  a  ship  at  any  moment, 
is  highly  difficult  and  important  The 
English  parliament,  in  1714,  offered  a  re- 
ward of  £20,000  for  an  accurate  method 
of  finding  die  longitude  at  sea,  withia 
one  half  of  a  degree ;  but  this  act  was  re- 
pealed July  15,  1828.  A  watch  which 
should  preserve  a  uniform  motion,  was  the 
most  suitable  means  that  could  be  afibid- 
ed  to  the  navigator,  who  might,  from  the 
diffen»nce  of  die  time  of  noon  on  board 
die  ship,  and  the  time  by  the  watch,  imme- 
diately determine  the  difference  between 
the  longitude  of  tlie  place  for  which  the 
watch  was  regulated,  and  that  wherein  the 
ship  then  was.  Harrison  (q.  v.)  was  the 
first  who  invented  a  chronometer  of  the 
requisite  accuracy.  Upon  the  first  voyage* 
it  deviated  only  two  minutes  in  four 
months.  Other  artists  followed,  namely, 
KendaN,  Mudge,  Berthoud,  Le  Roy,  See ; 
and  Arnold  and  Emerv  have  lately  pre- 
pared such  accurate  chronometers,  tliat 
tbev  have  been  used  for  the  determioatioa 
of  lon^tude  upon  land,  as  well  as  at  sea, 
with  great  success.  Nevertheless,  astro* 
nomi(»d  observations  furnish  the  most  ex- 
act methods  of  determining  longitude. 
As  eclipses  and  occultations  are  compara* 
tively  rare,  and  are  somewhat  difficult  oT 
calculation,  the  distances  of  the  mooa 
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fiom  the  aun  or  Bome  of  the  fixed  man 
have  been  adopted  lor  the  calculation  of 
loninuide,  because  these  cau  be  measured 
alfuost  eveiy  oigfat,  aud  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  moon^  orbit  is  the  only 
thing  requisite  thereto. — Longitude  ill  the 
beftveDfl)  as  that  of  a  star,  6be^  is  ao  arc 
of  tbe  ecliptic  comprehended  between  the 
fine  of  Aric8»  and  a  circle  perpendicular 
to  ibe  eclipikjjiasBing  through  the  place 
cyf  the  star.  The  computation  is  made 
aiTcording  to  the  mgos  of  the  ecliptic 
Tbe  kmgitiide  of  a  star  is  found  by  means 
of  its  right  ascension  and  declination.  It 
cbaoges  on  account  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinozeSi  (See  Equinox^  and  Pre' 
eesMn.) 

JLoffeus,  author  of  a  Greek  pastoral  ro- 
mance, the  sulnect  of  which  is  the  loves 
of  Daphnis  and  Cbloe,  probably  Uved  in 
the  time  of  Theodoeiusthe  Great  Notli- 
inff  is  known  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
life,  nor  is  he  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
ancients.  His  work  is  interesting  by  its 
poetical  spirit,  graphic  description  and 
style.  The  earKer  editions,  of  which  Vil- 
kMson's  is  the  best,  do  not  contain  the 
work  in  so  conriplete  a  state  as  tliat  of 
Courier  (Paris,  1810).  He  supphed,  from 
a  Florentine  manuscript,  an  important 
chaBin^but,  having  taken  a  copy  of  it,  was 
careiesB  or  mean  enough  to  render  the 
page  of  the  manuscript  which  contained 
that  narration,  illegiUe  by  an  enormous 
ink-^MM.  This  spot,  the  librarian,  Del  Fu- 
ria,  justly  indisnant,  has  kiid  before  the 
eyes  of  the  public  in  an  engraving,  with 
an  aecount  of  the  whole  afiiiir. 
LoNOwoon.  (See  St,  Helena.) 
Loo-Choo,  or  LiEou-KiEOU,  or  Lew- 
Chew  ;  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific 
ocean  to  the  south  of  Japan  and  east  of 
China,  to  which  they  are  tributary.  Lat 
2e<»  io27«  W  N. ;  ton.  127°  KX  to  IU9P  E. 
But  little  was  known  to  us  of  these  islands 
undl  they  were  visited  by  Maxwell  and 
Hall,  on  their  return  from  the  embassy  to 
China.  (See  Hall's  Voyage  to  Corea  and 
Loo-Choo.)  They  are  represented  aa 
having  a  mild  climate  and  an  excellent 
soil,  dbounding  in  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  voyagen  who  have  touched  have 
been  allowed  to  land  only  under  the  most 
jealous  precautions,  and  have  never  been 
permitted  to  enter  the  country.  In  other 
respects,  they  have  been  kindly  treated  and 
supplied  with  provisions,  fbr  which  the 
isiandem  have  uniformly  refused  to  receive 
pay.  Capt  Hall  paints  the  islands  as  a  new 
Araidia,  in  which  the  use  of  arms,  money 
and  punish menia  is  unknown.  It  is  man- 
liest that  little  rehance  is  to  be  placed  on 


the  aceomits  of  ttwvenen,  who  were  igno- 
rant of  the  lai^uage  of  the  Loo^hoMUis^ 
and  whoee  intercourse  vrith  them  was  er- 
idoBtly  subject  to  all  the  restnunts  of  a  most 
vigilant  and  despotic  police.  In  fact,  the 
Btatementa  of  captain  Hall  on  aeveral 
points  have  been  contradicted  by  the  last 
voyager  who  has  visited'  these  islands 
(Beechey,  Voyage  tn  the  Paeijit^  Loudon, 
1831),  who  asserts  that  tlie  Loo-Chooantf 
have  arms  and  money,  and  inflict  tb* 
most  severe  and  cruel  punish  ments.  As  for 
the  supplies,  they  appear  to  have  been  fur- 
nished by  authority,  and  not  by  individu 
als,  and  the  refusal  to  receive  compensa- 
tion is  easily  accounted  for,  on  the  ground 
that  tlie  government  which  shows  such  an 
aversion  to  strangera,  is  unwilling  to  suffer 
any  traffic  between  them  and  its  subjectsu 
They  were  for  some  time  subject  to 
Japan,  but,  in  1372,  were  conquered  by 
China. 

Look-out  ;  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  in  lat. 34'' dl^N.:  N.£.ofc8p» 
Fear,  and  S.  W.  of  tape  Hatteraa 

Looif  (ceitymhuBU,  large  aquatic  birds^ 
common  to  both  Europe  and  America. 
They  seldom  visit  Britain,  but  are  met 
with  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia* 
In  America,  they  are  most  numerous 
about  Hudson's  bay,  but  are  also  found 
fiurther  south.  In  Pennsylvania,  they  ara 
migratory,  making  their  appearance  in  the 
autumn.  They  are  commonly  seen  in 
pairs,  and  procure  their  food,  which  is  fish, 
by  diving  and  continuing  under  water  for 
a  length  of  time.  They  are  very  wary, 
and  are  seldom  killed,  eluding  their  pur- 
suen  by  their  great  dexterity  in  plunging 
beneath  the  water.  They  lue  very  rest- 
less before  a  storm,  always  uttering  loud 
cries  on  the  approach  of  a  tempest.  They 
are  not  eaten,  the  flesh  being  rank  and 
fishy.  Some  of  the  tribes  in  the  Russian 
empire  tan  the  skin  which  covere  the 
breast  of  this  fowl,  and  form  dresses,  &.& 
of  it,  which  are  very  warm,  and  imbibe 
no  moisture.  The  Greenhmden  also 
make  the  same  use  of  them.  The  loon 
measures  two  feet  ten  inches  from  the  tip  of 
the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  four  feet 
six  inches  hi  breadth :  the  bill  issut>ng,  of  a 
glossy  black,  and  four  inches  and  three 
quartera  long,  to  the  comer  of  the  mouth. 
The  head  and  half  of  the  length  of  the 
neck  are  of  a  deep  black,  with  a  green 
gloss,  and  purple  reflections;  this  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  hand  consisting  of  mterrupied 
white  and  bbck  lateral  stripes,  which  en-* 
compasses  the  neck,  and  tapen  to  a  point 
on  its  fore  part,  without  joining ;  belovf 
this  is  a  broad  band  of  dark  glossy  green 
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iind  violet,  which  is  blended  behind  witii 
the  plumage  of  the  bock  ;  the  whole  of 
the  upper  ports  are  of  a  deep  black,  slight- 
I7  glossed  with  green,  and  thickly  spotted 
wiSi  white,  in  regular  trausverae  or  semi- 
circular rows,  two  spots  on  the  end  of 
each  feather;  the  lower  ports  are  pure 
white,  with  a  slight  dusky  line  across  the 
venL  The  outside  of  the  legs  and  feet  is 
black,  the  inside  lead  color.  The  leg  is 
four  inches  in  length  ;  both  legs  and  feet 
are  marked  with  five-sided  polygons ; 
weight  about  eight  to  ten  pounds.  The 
female  is  somewhat  smaller  tlian  the  male, 
and  differs  in  her  colors.  The  young  do 
not  attain  their  perfect  plumaffe  until  the 
aecond  or  third  year.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned, however,  that  Temminck  and  the 
prince  of  Musisnano  state  tliat  the  two  sex- 
es are  alike  in  plumage :  our  sportsmen  who 
reside  on  the  coast  where  these  birds  are 
plenty,  insist,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
adults  of  both  sexes  may  always  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  plumage.  The  female 
lays  two  large  brownish  eggs,  and  geueral- 
Iv  builds  at  the  edge  of  small  islands  or 
the  margins  of  lakes  and  ponds.  In  swim- 
ming and  diving,  the  legs  only  are  used, 
and  not  the  wings,  as  in  the  guillemot  and 
auk  tribes ;  and,  from  their  being  situated 
fer  behind,  and  then:  slight  deviation  fnom 
the  line  of  the  body,  the  bird  is  enabled  to 
propel  itself  through  the  water  with  great 
velocity. 

Loos,  Daniel  Frederic,  a  distin^ished 
die-ranker,  was  bom  at  Altenburg,  m  Sax- 
ony, in  1735k  Stieler,  the  roval  die-cutter, 
look  him  as  an  apprentice,  but  kept  him 
back  from  jealousy.  Loos,  however,  final- 
Iv  went  to  Dresden,  where  he  worked  at 
the  mint,  but  his  merits  were  here  also 
kept  secret  by  his  employer.  Afler  many 
vicissitudes.  Loos  was  employed  in  the 
Prussian  service  at  Magdeburg,  but  was 
unable  to  maintain  his  family,  and  lived 
fi>r  some  time  in  poverty,  in  Berlin.  His 
merit  was  at  last  acknowledged.  In 
1767,  he  became  member  of  the  academy 
of  fine  arts,  and  produced  a  great  number 
of  medals.  Purity  of  style  and  drawing 
were  not  so  much  required  in  medals  as 
at  present  in  Germany,  but  his  successors 
have  hardly  surpassed  him  in  technical 
skill.  Loos  died  in  1818.  His  son  is  one 
of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Beriin  mint 

Lope  de  Veoa  {Don  Lopt  Feiix  de  Vtra 
Carpio ;  Frtjfy  as  he  is  often  called,  signifies 
frioar\  a  celebrated  dramatic  poet,  was 
Loin  at  Madrid,  Sept  25^  1568.  While  a 
child,  he  displayed  a  lively  taste  for  poe- 
try, made  verses  before  he  knew  how  to 
write,  and,  as  he  hunself  aven^  had  com- 


posed several  theatrical  pieces,  m^eo 
scarcely  12  years  of  age.  About  tliis  time, 
he  ran  away  from  school  witli  a  com- 
rade, lor  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  worlds 
but  was  stopped  in  Astorga,and  sent  beck, 
by  the  authorities  of  the  place,  to  Madrid. 
Lope  early  lost  his  parents,  but  was  ena- 
bled, by  the  assistance  of  Avila,  bishop  of 
Alcala,  to  complete  his  studies.  He  after- 
wards found  a  patron  in  the  duke  of  Alva, 
at  Madrid.  Encouraged  by  this  Msece- 
nas,  whose  secretary  he  became,  he  com- 
posed his  Arcadia^  a  heroic  pastoral  in 
prose  and  verse,  of  which  Montemayor 
had  given  an  example  in  his  Diana.  The 
Arcadia  is  an  idyl,  in  five  acts,  in  which 
tlie  shepherds,  with  tlieir  DuUtneas,  speak 
the  language  of  Amadis,  and  discuss 
questions  of  theology,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  music  and  poetry. 
Inscriptions  are  also  introduced  upon  the 
pedestals  of  the  statues  of  distinguished 
men  in  a  saloon,  in  which  a  part  of  the 
action  takes  place.  This  work  proved  the 
various  acquisitions  of  the  author.  Con- 
ceits and  quibbles  are  frequent  in  this,  as 
in  Lope's  other  writings.  In  general,  he 
is  one  of  those  writera  who  set  a  danger- 
ous example  of  that  false  wit,  a  taste  for 
which  extended  almost  all  over  Eu- 
rope. Marino  particulariy  introduced  it 
into  Italy,  and  acknowledged,  with  lively 
expressions  of  admiration,  that  Lope  had 
been  his  pnttem.  After  tlie  publication  of 
his  Arcadia^  Lope  married.  He  appeara, 
however,  to  have  cultivated  the  poetic  ait 
with  increasing  zeal.  A  nobleman  of 
rank  having  made  himself  merry  at  Lope's 
expense,  the  poet  reven^d  himself  upon 
this  critic,  and  exposed  him  to  the  laughter 
of  the  whole  city.  His  opponent  challenged 
him,  and  was  dangerously  wounded  ia 
the  encounter,  and  Lope  was  obliged  to 
fiee  to  Valencia.  After  his  return  to  Madrid, 
the  loss  of  his  wife  rendered  a  residence  in 
that  place  insupportable  to  him.  In  1588, 
therefore,  he  served  in  the  invincible  ar- 
mada, the  fate  of  which  is  well  known. 
During  this  expedidon  he  wrote  La  Her^ 
miMura  dt  Angdicn  (the  Beauty  of  Angeli* 
ca),  a  poem  in  20  cantos,  which  continues 
the  histoiy  of  this  princess  from  tlie  time 
m  which  Ariosto  left  it  By  this  woric  he 
hoped  to  do  honor  to  his  country,  in 
which,  as  he  learned  in  Turpin,  the  suc- 
ceeding adventures  of  the  heroine  occur- 
red. In  addition  to  the  peril  of  rivalry 
with  Ariosto,  the  difficulty  of  success  was 
increased  by  the  appearance  of  a  poem 
upon  the  same  subject,  by  Luis  Bor- 
bono  de  Soto,  under  the  title  Las  Lagry^ 
mat  de  AngeUoa,  which  passed  for  one  of 
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dm  hem  poems  in  the  Spanish  laDgoage, 
and  mrw  hononblj  mentioDed  in    D^n 
Qii]xot&     In   1500,   Lope  ratunied  to 
Madrid,  and  aaain  entered  the  married 
■Kale.     In  ISSiy  he  obtained  one  of  the 
poedcal  prizes,  ofiered  on  the  occasion  of 
tbe   4»nonnation    of  8l  Isidore.     This 
prize  poem  he  pubiished  with  many  other 
poeins,  under  the  name  of  TimU  de  BwT' 
guiUot*    About  this  time,  he  also  com- 
posed a  ereal  number  of  pieces  for  the 
tbeatre.    His  iiteraiy  fame  increased,  and 
his  domestic  situation  made  this  the  hap- 
paeac  period  of  his  hfe.    But  he  lost  his 
SOD,  and  soon  after  his  wife,  and  had  only 
a  dawfater  left    He  now  sought  consola- 
laoD  from  religion,  and  becimie  a  priest 
and  secretary  of  the  inquisition.    His  de- 
votion, however,  did  not  interfere  with  bis 
poedcal  studies,  and  be  still  endeavored  to 
noaintain  the  distinguished  rank  which  he 
had  taken  upon  the  Spanish  Parnassus, 
and  to  repel  the  attacks  of  his  foes  and  his 
rivals,  among  whom  Luis  de  Gongoni  y 
Afgote  was  me  most  distincuished.  Lope, 
who  had  been  attacked  in  his  satires,  and 
who  was  indignant  at  the  corruption  of 
taste  produced  by  bim,  altowed  himself  to 
ridicule  his  obscure  and  afiected  style,  and 
tbat  of  bis  pupils,  although,  in  bis  poem 
Laurel  de  Apollo,  he  acknowledge  the 
talents  of  Gcmgora.    But  Gongora's  cor- 
rapt   taste  inf&ted  even  his  opponents, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Lope's  last 
worin  are  not  entirely  exempt  from  it 
Another  yet  more  distinjfuished  assailant 
was  Cervantesy  who  publicly  advised  him, 
in  a  sonnet,  to  leave  the  epic  poem,  upon 
which  he  was  then  engued — Jeru$aiem 
eonquuiada — unfinished.    Lope  parodied 
this  sonnet,  and  published  his  poem,  the 
weakest  of  his  performances.    He  accom* 
panied  it  with  many  remarks,  which  are 
all  found  in  the  last  edition  of  1777.   Cer- 
Tantes  acknowledged  bis  merits,  howev- 
er, in  the  following 


"Poeta  iasUrne,  d  cuyo  verao  o  vrota 
Ningtmo  U  avarUaje m  atm  Unega.^ 

(A  distingiiished  poet,  whom  no  one,  in 
Terse  or  prose,  surpasses  or  equals.)  Cer- 
nmtes  died  soon  after  (1616),  in  poverty, 
m  the  very  city  in  which  his  rival  lived 
in  splendor  and  luzufy,  and  in  the  po»- 
session  of  tlie  public  admiratSon.  How 
differently  has  posterity  judged  of  these 
two  poeis  !  For  20O  years^  the  fame  of 
Cerwites  has  been  increasing,  while 
Lope  is  neglected  in  his  own  country. 
About  tbe  time  of  CerTantes*  death,  the 
entfauaaam  of  the  Spaniards  for  Lope  ap- 
proached to  idolatiy,  and  ha  hiraaetf  wa» 
7« 


not  wiae  enough  to  lejeet  it.  Thenumher 
of  his  poetical  productions  js  extraordina- 
ry. Scarcely  a  year  passed  in  which  ha 
did  not  print  a  poem,  and,  in  general, 
scarcely  a  month,  nay,  scarcely  a  week,  in 
which  he  did  not  produce  a  piece  for  the 
theatre.  A  pastoral,  in  prose  and  verse, 
in  which  he  celebratea  the  birth  of  Christ, 
established  his  supremacy  in  tbb  branch  ; 
and  many  verws  and  hymns  on  sacred  sub- 
jects bore  testimony  to  his  zeal  for  the  new 
calling  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself 
Philip  IV,  who  greatly  favored  the  Spanish 
theatre,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  in 
1621,  found  Lope  in  possession  of  the 
stage,  and  of  an  unlimited  authori^  over 
poets,  acton,  and  the  public  He  imme- 
diately loaded  him  with  new  marks  of 
honor  and  favor.  At  tbia  time  Lope  pub- 
liahed  Lob  TnumphM de  la  Fi;  Lag  Ibr- 
iiaiaf  de  Diana,  novels  in  prose,  imitationa 
of  those  of  Cervantes ;  Oiroe,  an  epio 
poem,  and  Phdomday  an  allegory,  in 
which,  under  the  cbaiaeter  of  the  nighl- 
mgale,  he  seeks  to  revenge  himself  upoa 
certain  critics,  whom  he  represents  under 
that  of  the  thrush.  His  celebrity  in- 
creased so  much  that,  suspicious  with 
respect  to  the  enthusiasm  which  had 
been  abown  for  him,  he  urinted  the  work 
SolUaqmo9  a  Dioe,  unoer  tbe  assumed 
nanoe,  N.  P.  Gabriel  de  Padecopeo  (an  an- 
aaram  of  Lope  de  Vega  de  Carpio), which 
liRewise  obtained  great  applause.  Ha 
afkerwaids  published  a  poem  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Mary  Stuart,  viz.  Corona  trapam 
(the  Tragic  Crown),  and  dedicated  it  ta 
pope  Urban  VIII,  who  had  also  com- 
memorated tbe  death  of  this  queen.  The 
pope  wrote  an  answer  to  the  poet  with 
his  own  hmd,  and  confeired  on  him  the 
title  of  doctor  of  theology ;  he  also  sent 
him  the  cross  ofthe  order  of  Malta — marka 
of  honor  which,  at  the  same  tiose,  reward- 
ed his  zeal  for  strict  Catholicism,  on  which 
account  he  was  also  made  a  fiuniliar  of 
the  inquisition.  All  this  contributed  to 
support  the  enthusiasm  of  tbe  Spaniards 
for  this  <«  wonder  of  literature.'*  The 
people  for  whom  he  wrote,  without  regard 
to  criticism  (for  he  says  in  his  stranga 
poem,  Arte  de  hazer  Comedias,  that  the 
people  pay  for  the  comedies,  and,  con- 
sequently, be  who  serves  them  should 
consuh  their  pleasure),  ran  after  him 
whenever  be  made  bis  appearance  in  the 
street,  to  gaze  upon  this  prodigy  of  nature 
(monstrtio  de  mahtraUza),  as  Cervantes  callr 
ed  him.  Tbe  d  irectors  of  the  theatre  paid 
him  so  hberally,  that  at  one  time  he  is  ssid 
to  have  possessed  property  to  the  amoimt 
of  moro  than  100,000  ducats ;  buthewaa 
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himself  so  generous  and  charitable,  that 
be  left  but  little.  The  spiritual  coUe^  in 
Madrid,  into  which  he  hud  been  admitted, 
chose  him  president  {capdlan  mayor).  In 
common  converaation,  any  thing  perfect 
in  its  kind,  was  called  Lopean,  Until 
1635,  he  continued  without  interruption 
to  produce  poems  and  plays.  At  this  pe> 
riod,  however,  he  occupied  himself  with 
religious  thoughts,  and  devoted  himself 
strictly  to  monasdc  practices,  and  died 
August  26  of  the  same  year.  The  prince- 
ly splendor  of  his  funeral,  of  which  the 
duke  of  Susa,  the  most  distinguished  of 
his  patrons,  and  the  executor  of  his  will, 
had  the  direction,  the  great  number  as 
well  as  the  tone  of  the  panegyrics,  which 
were  composed  for  this  occasion,  the 
emulation  of  foreign  and  native  poets  to 
bewail  his  death,  and  to  celebrate  his 
feme,  presented  an  example  altogether 
uniquA  in  the  history  of  literature.  The 
splendid  exequies  continued  fbr  three 
days,  and  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the 
Spanish  Phoenix  were  performed  upon 
the  Spanish  stages  with  great  solemnity. 
The  number  of  Lope's  compositions  is 
astonishing.  It  is  said  that  he  printed 
more  than  21,300,000  lines,  and  that  800 
of  his  pieces  have  appeared  upon  the 
stage.  In  one  of  his  last  works,  he  ai- 
iirmed  that  the  printed  portion  of  them 
was  less  than  those  which  were  ready  for 
the  press.  The  Castilian  language  is,  in- 
deedj  very  rich,  the  Spanish  verses  are 
often  very  short,  and  the  laws  of  metre 
and  rhythm  are  not  rigid.  We  may,  how- 
ever, doubt  the  pretended  number  of 
Lope's  works,  or  we  must  admit,  that,  if  he 
began  to  compose  when  13  years  of  age,  he 
must  have  written  about  900  verses  daily, 
which,  if  we  consider  his  employments, 
and  the  interruptions  to  which,  as  a  soldier, 
a  secretary,  the  father  of  a  family,  and  a 
priest,  he  must  have  been  subject,  appears 
inconceivable.  What  we  possess  of  his 
works  amounts  to  only  about  a  fourth  of 
this  quantity.  This,  however,  is  sufficient 
to  excite  astonishment  at  his  fertility.  He 
himself  informs  us  that  he  had  more  than 
a  hundred  times  composed  a  piece  and 
brought  it  on  the  stage  within  34  houre. 
Perez  de  Montalvan  asserts  that  Lope 
composed  as  rapidly  in  poetry  as  in  prose, 
and  that  he  made  verses  raster  than  his 
amanuensis  could  write  them.  He  es- 
timates Lope's  plays  at  1800,  and  his  sa- 
cramental pieces  (Ji^iitos  $acramenUdo$)  at 
400.  Of  liis  writings,  his  dramatic  works 
are  the  most  celebrated.  The  plots  of 
those  that  approach  nearest  to  the  charac- 
ter of  tragedy,  are  usually  so  eztansivey 


that  other  poets  would  have  made,  at  least, 
four  pieces  of  them.  Such,  for  instance,  is 
the  exuberance  found  in  La  Fuena  kud' 
mMOy  which  obtained  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing represented  in  the  seraglio  at  Constanti- 
nople. In  fertility  of  dramatic  inv^ition, 
and  facility  of  language,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  Lope  stands  alone.  The  execution 
and  the  connexion  of  his  pieces  are  often 
slight  and  loose.  He  is  also  accused  of 
m2ung  too  fbequent  and  uniform  a  use 
of  duels  and  disguises  (which  fault,  howev- 
er, his  successors  committed  still  more  fre- 
quentiy),and  of  fi^edom  in  his  delineations 
of  manners.  Some  (lord  Holland,  for  in- 
stance) have  atuributed  to  him  also  the  in- 
troduction of  the  character  tenned  gracioto^ 
upon  the  Spanish  stage.  In  those  irregu- 
lar pieces,  which  Lope  composed  for  the 
popular  taste,  we  find  such  bombast  of 
language  and  thouffht,  that  we  are  often 
tempted  to  conclude  that  he  intended  to 
make  sport  of  his  subject  and  his  hearers. 
The  merit  of  the  elaborate  parts  of  his 
tragedies  consists  particularly  in  the  rich 
exuberance  of  his  fibres,  and,  according 
to  the  Spanish  criucs,  the  puritv  of  his 
language.  In  judging  of  his  boldness  in 
treating  religious  affairs,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  character  of  the  nation, 
and  the  nature  of  the  Spanish  stage. 
Many  foreign  dramatic  writers,  we  may 
add,  have  imitated  Lope,  and  are  indebted 
to  him  for  then:  best  pieces  and  touches. 
Schlegel,  in  his  lectures  on  the  drama 
( Vorl^ungen  uberdrannaHgche  Kungi),  says 
of  Lope — **  Without  doubt,  this  writer, 
A>metimes  too  much  extolled,  someCaiea 
too  much  undervalued,  appears  in  the  most 
fiivorable  light  in  his  plays;  the  thea- 
tre was  the  nest  school  for  the  correction 
of  his  three  capital  faults,  viz.  defective 
connexion,  prolixity,  and  a  useless  display 
of  learning.''  In  some  of  his  pieces,  es- 
pecially the  historical,  which  were  found- 
ed upon  old  romances  and  traditions,  a 
certain  rudeness  of  manner  predominates, 
which  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  charac- 
ter, and  seems  manifestly  to  have  been 
chosen  for  the  subjects.  Others,  which 
delineate  the  mannere  of  the  time,  display 
a  cultivated  tone.  They  all  contain  much 
humor  and  interesting  situations,  and  prob* 
ably  there  are  few  which,  with  some  alter- 
ations, would  not  be  well  received,  even 
at  the  present  day.  Their  general  fiiulta 
are  the  same— carelessness  of  plot  and 
negligent  execution.  They  are  also  de* 
ficient  in  depth,  and  in  those  fine  qualities 
which  constitute  the  mysteries  of  the  art. 
A  CoUeecion  de  la$  Obras  sudiaa  ani  eia 
Proia  eomo  tn  Vtno  de  D.  Lopty  4u^  ap«. 
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peared  atMadrid,  1776^  seq.  (31  vol8^4lD.). 
This  does  not  contain  bis  pjayis  however, 
which  were  pubJiahed  at  an  earlier  date, 
in  U5  Tolfl^  4to.  Concerning  bia  life  (of 
which  his  poem  Dorothea  gives,  per- 
haps, the  moat  valuable  information)  and 
wridnga,  oonault  the  work  of  lord  Uol* 
land — Some  Account  of  tbe  Life  and 
Writings  of  Lope  Felix  de  Vega  Carpio 
(London,  1817,  i  vob^  dd  edition). 

Loan;  of  uncertain  etjrmology ;  a  title 
of  honor  or  dignity,  uaed  in  different 
senses.  In  the  feudal  timea,  lord  (tognctir) 
was  the  grantor  or  proprietor  of  tbe  land, 
who  retained  tbe  dominion  or  ultimate 
piopeity  of  tbe  feud  or  fee,  tbe  use  only 
being  gnmted  to  the  tenant.  A  person 
who  has  the  fee  of  a  manor,  and  conse- 
quently the  homage  of  bis  tenants,  is  called 
the  lard  o/the  manor.  In  these  cases,  the 
lordship  or  barony  was  connected  with 
the  seigneurial  rights  of  jurisdiction.  Tbe 
eaperior  lord  is  sQfled  lordparamcwUt  and 
if  his  tenants  again  grant  a  portion  of  land 
to  other  persons,  they  beiog  tenants  in 
reference  to  the  lord  paramount,  and  lords 
in  reference  to  tbeu*  own  tenants,  are 
called  mesne  or  mean^  i.  e.  middU  lord». 
Lord'  is  also  a  mere  title  of  .i!ignity,  at- 
tached to  certain  official  stations,  which 
are  aometimes  hereditary,  but  sometimes 
only  official  or  peisonaL  All  who  are 
noble  bv  birth  or  creadon,  that  is,  tbe  peers 
of  England,  are  called  lords;  the  five  or- 
ders of  nobility  constimte  the  lords  tem- 
poral, in  contradistinction  fiiom  the  prelates 
of  the  church,  or  lords  spiritual,  both  of 
whom  sit  together  in  the  house  of  lords. 
(See  Peers.)  It  is  sometimes  only  an 
official  tide,  as  lord  advocaie^  lord  mayor, 
&c.  It  is  also  applied,  but  only  by  cour- 
tesy, to  the  sons  of  dukes  and  marquises, 
and  to  tbe  eldest  sons  of  earls. — ^In  scrip- 
ture, the  word  Lord,  when  printed  m 
capitals,  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  Monaij  which  the 
lews  were  accustomed  to  substitute  in 
reading,  and  even  in  writing,  for  the  in- 
effid>le  nanr¥>  Jehovah  (q.  v.).  In  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  applied  to  Jesus  Christ, 
the  term,  in  the  original  Greek,  being  xopief 
(owner,  master.) 

Loans,  House  of.  (See  Parliamsid, 
in  the  article  Great  BriUdn,) 

Loan's  Supper;  a  cerembny  among 
Christians,  by  which  they  commemorate 
the  death  of  the  founder  of  their  religion, 
and  make,  at  the  same  time,  a  profession 
of  their  fiuth.  Jesus  Christ  instituted  the 
lite  when  he  took  his  last  meal  vnth  his 
disciples.  The  bread,  which  he  broke 
after  the  Oriental  manner,  was  a  fitting 


symbol  of  his  body,  which  was  soon  to  be 
broken ;  and  the  red  wine  (for,  probably, 
Christ  used  this  kind  of  wine,  which  is 
the  roost  common  in  Palestine)  was  a  sig- 
nificant symbol  of  his  blood.  In  all  the 
churches  founded  by  the  apostles,  tliis 
usage  waa  introduced.  In  the  first  and 
second  century,  this  rite  was  celebrated  in 
connexion  with  the  agape  (q.  v.)  or  love- 

feast.  After  the  tbircT  century,  when  tbe 
congregadons  became  more  numerous,  tlie 
agepes  ceased,  and  the  Lord's  supper  was 
from  thence  celebrated  on  tbe  occasion  of 
every  divine  service  in  tbe  churches,  in 
such  a  way  that  all  present  could  parUike, 
with  the  exception  of  catechumens  (i.  e. 
Christians  i\ot  yet  baptized),  and  of  unbe- 
lievers.   These  were  obliged  te  withdraw 

•  when  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper 
commenced,  because  communion  was 
considered  as  a  mysterious  act,  which  was 
to  be  withheld  from  profane  eyes.  Chris- 
tians soon  be^  to  ascribe  supematural 
power  to  the  nte,  and  to  take  the  conse- 
crated bread  and  wine  for  more  than 
bread  and  wine,  and  to  maintain  that  die 
body  and  the  Uood  of  our  Savior  were 
united  with  them.  From  this  originated 
the  doctrine  of  tranaubstantiadon,  which 
was  started  by  Parrbasius  Radbertus,  in 
the  ninth  century.  Tboiieh  this  doctrine 
was  at  first  opposed  (see  Berengarius)^  yet 
it  was  soon  generally  received,  and,  in 
1215,  solemnlv  confirmed  by  pope  Inno- 
cent III,  in  the  feurth  Lateran  council. 
From  the  new  doctrine  sprang  the  adora- 
tion of  the  host  (in  whicn  G^  was  pres- 
ent, according  to  the  new  belief),  as  well 
as  the  custom  of  refusing  the  cup  in  the 
communion  to  the  laity,  because  it  waa 
supposed,  that,  where  the  foody  of  Christ 
was,  his  blood  must  be  too  ( Concomiiance), 
whence  the  use  of  the  wine  was  not 
necessary  for  the  reception  of  tbe  com- 
munion. This  refusal  was,  alsO|  partly 
owinf  to  a  desire  of  avoiding  every 
occasion  whereby  -the  blood  of  Christ 
mi^t  be  incautiously  spilled,  and  become 
pro&ned;  and  partly  to  the  efforts  of  the 
clergy  to  establish  a  distinction  in  their 

^own  fiivor.  Even  before  the  origin  of 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiatioa,  the 
Lord's  supper  had  begun  to  be  represent- 
ed as  a  sacrifice.  From  this  sprang  tbe 
private  mass.  (See  Mass.)  After  tbe 
notion  of  purgatory  had  become  prevalent, 
this  doctrine  was  coimected  with  the 
above-mentioned  conception  of  the  com- 
munion as  a  sacrifice,  and  now  masses  were 
said  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
the  souls  of  the  deceased  firom  purgatory. 
As  eariy  as  the  seventh  century,  private 
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niBMes  were  celebrated  in  various  places; 
after  the  ninth  c^ntuiy,  they  were  in  use 
eveiy  where.  Thus  the  Lord's  supper  had 
become,  in  the  course  of  time,  sometliing 
ouite  different  from  the  design  of  its 
rounder.  This  had  been  contended  pre- 
vious to  the  reformation,  by  some  parties 
dissatisfied  with  the  ruling  church,  espe- 
cially by  the  Hussites (seefiu^n^,  in  article 
Hus8\  in  the  fifteenth  century,  to  whom, 
indeed,  the  council  of  Bile  was  obliged 
to  allow  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the.  com- 
munion. The  reformers  renewed  the 
complaint,  tihat  the  church  had  deviated, 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
from  the  purpose  of  Christ,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  apostolic  age,  and  both  the 
German  and  Swiss  reformers  agreed  in 
rejecting  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  and  the  mass,  and  maintaining,  that 
the  Lord's  supper  ought  to  be  celebrated 
before  the  whole  congregation,  and  with 
the  administitition  of  M>th  bread  and 
wine.  In  explaining  the  words  by  which 
the  supper  was  instituted,  Luther  and 
Zuingliusdifiered,  and  tlieir  different  opin- 
ions on  this  subject  formed  the  principal 
subject  of  the  unhapi^  dissension  between 
the  Lutheran  and  Ualvinistic  churches. 
Luther  took  the  words, "  This  is  my  body," 
&C.,  in  their  literal  sense,  and  thought 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  united,  in  a  mysterious  way,  with 
the  bread  and  the  wine,  so  that  the  com- 
municant receives,  with  and  under  (c%tm 
et  9ub)  the  bread  and  wine,  the  real 
body  and  real  blood  of  the  Redeemer. 
Zuinglius,  on  the  other  side,  understood 
the  words  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  sup- 
posed that  Jesus  Christ  meant  to  say,  **  The 
Dread  and  the  wine  represent  my  body 
and  my  blood,"  and  maintiuned,  therefore, 
that  the  bread  and  wine  were  mere  si^s 
of  the  body  and  the  blood  of  Chnst 
From  this  difference  of  opinion  arose  a 
violent  dispute  between  Luther  and  Zuin- 
glius, which,  in  later  times,  has  been 
continued  between  the  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinistic  divines.  The  opinion  advanced 
by  Calvin,  bv  which  a  spiritual  pres^ 
ence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
is  supposed  in  the  communion,  though  it 
came  nearer  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
than  that  of  Zuinglius  did,  vet  was  essen- 
tially different,  and,  therefore,  also  met 
with  a  strong  opposition  from  the  strict 
adherents  of^Lutner.  Melanchthon  in- 
clined to  the  Calvinistic  notion,  and  so 
did  many  other  Lutheran  divines,  who 
were  called  by  the  opposite  party  Phitip^ 
itis  and  Oypto-Calvmigts.  The  formula 
eoncoriuBf  or  articles  of  religiouB  peaee. 


suppressed  the  Crypto-Calvinists  in  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and 
established  the  idea  of  Luther.  In  recent 
times,  many  Lutheran  divines  have  in- 
clined to  the  Calvinistic  doctrine.  The 
Greek  church  has  not  adopted  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation  in  its  whole 
extent ;  yet  her  doctrine  conies  nearer  to 
this  dogma  than  to  that  of  the  reformed 
church.  The  Oriental  Christians  differ 
also  from  the  Western,  in  using  leavened 
bread  in  the  Lord%  supper,  and  in  admin- 
istering it  to  children.  (See  Qrtek  ChurdtJ) 
[The  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper  has 
given  rise  to  such  lon|^  and  hitter  conten- 
tion between  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
that  the  following  remarics,  written  by  a 
Catholic,  and  giving  the  Catholic  views 
on  this  subject,  may  not  be  uninteresting 
to  our  readers.!  The  Catholic  doctrine 
of  oommunion  (says  the  writer)  cannot  be 
understood  without  a  clear  insight  into 
the  fundamental  views  of  the  Catholic 
church  oa  all  sacred  things.  He,  to 
whom  Christianity  is  not  an  external  reve- 
lation of  the  Deity,  to  whom  Jesus  is  not 
the  incarnate  God,  and  his  doctrine  not 
divine  truth  higher  than  all  human  con- 
ceptions, who  regards  not  the  church  as  a 
divine  institution,  and  her  traditions  as  in- 
disputably true,  cannot  enter  into  the 
Catholic  views  on  the  communion.  It 
must  be  particulariy  considered,  that  Cath- 
olic Christianity  is  of  a  truly  mystic  nature. 
By  mygticism  we  mean  not  the  capricious 
imaginations  of  each  individual,  but  the 
universal  mystical  belief  of  the  church. 
Of  these  rovsteries  the  sacrament  of  com- 
munion is  the  highest,  and  is  the  central 
point  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  Catholic 
church.  In  all  religions,  we  find  the  idea 
of  a  sacrifice,  which  man  offers  to  the  De- 
ity, by  which  he  acknowledges  a  relation 
between  himself  and  the  Deity,  and  en- 
deavors to  represent  the  devout  spirit  of  re-' 
li^on  by  an  act  of  external  worahip^  The 
purer  is  this  idea  of  a  sacrifice,  the  purer 
IB  the  mligion.  It  was  reserved  for  Chris- 
tianity to  ^ve  it  its  highest  reality  and 
greatest  purity.  In  the  prophecies  relat- 
ing to  the  Messiah,  it  is  said,  that  he  shall 
be  a  priest  afier  the  order  of  Melchisedek 
(Pialm  ex.  4) ;  but  this  Melchisedek  was 
a  priest  of  the  Most  High,  who  offered 
bread  and  wine.  ( Gen.  xiv.)  How  then 
was  this  prophecy  fulfilled  ?  Malachi  pre- 
dicted that  the  sacrifices  of  the  ancient 
law  would  be  abolished,  and  supplied  by 
a  pure  meat-offering.  {Malacki  i,  1 1.)  The 
incarnate  God  walked  in  the  flesb  among 
mortals,  teaching  and  working  miracles^ 
After  having  performed  the  miracle  ef 
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multiplying  the  loaves,  he  delivered  a  pait 
of  his  mysteries  {John  vi,  48 — 56 ;  1  Cb- 
rBil/L  xiz,  IG ;  Luke  zxii.  19, 20 ;  Mark  ziVy 
2^—29;  ^a(/k.  xxvi.  26—28.)  It  is  easily 
perceived  that  this  rite  must  have  been 
coeval  with  the  foundation  of  bis  religion, 
and  tbat  the  apostles  every  where  intro- 
duced  it  and  made  known  its  si^ification. 
But  what  the  apostles  have  mtroduced 
and  preached  we  learn  only  by  tradition. 
TliiM  tradition,  however,  tells  us  tbat  the 
oniinance  of  Christ  viras  meant  literally. 
The  Lord  (|m)ceeds  the  vmter)  remained 
in  his  chureh :  in  the  congregations  of  the 
Cluistiana,  the  body  and  Uie  blood  of  the 
Savior  were  ofiered  and  tasted  in  the  shape 
of  bread  and  wine.  This  was  the  belief 
of  the  church  from  the  beginning ;  and  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  it  commenced  at 
any  particular  time,  or  supplanted  another 
doctrine.  The  clearest  proof  of  this  is, 
that  a  similar  doctrine,  even  if  it  be  not 
the  same  doctrine  of  tiansubstantiation, 
is  to  be  found  in  all  the  churches,  which 
kmg  since  separated  from  the  Catho- 
lic. This  rite  is  in  remembrance  of  the 
death  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  But 
bow  (says  the  writer]  can  we  sin  asainst  the 
body  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  ?  How  can 
we  take  it  at  all  unworthily,  if  the  whole 
ceremony  is  a  mere  act  of  commemora- 
tion ?  To  what  purpose  would  be  the  ad- 
monition^  ''This  do  in  remembrance  of 
me,"  if  there  was  no  meanmg  attached  to  it 
but  that  of  a  participation  in  the  fruits  of 
Jesus'  death  by  an  act  of  conmieiTiore- 
tion  ?  The  memory  of  Jesus  is  essentially 
connected  with  all  the  benefits  of  his  reli- 
gion. Further,  as  soon  as  we  admit  of  a 
real  presence  of  Jesus  in  the  eucharist, 
we  must  be  ready  to  concede,  also,  that 
the  bread  and  wine  cease  to  exist  in  reali- 
ty, thouffh  they  remain  still  in  appearance. 
That  mich  really  exists,  is  the  sacra- 
mentaJly  (not  visibly)  present  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  By  a  miracle  of  the 
Omnipotent,  a  change  is  effected,  and  this 
we  call  trcouvhsiantiaHon.  It  has  been 
proved  already,  by  Leibnitz,  that  there  is 
no  philosophical  contradiction  in  this,  and 
we  find  it  the  principle  of  a  whole  philo- 
sophical school,  the  scepdcs,  to  dispute 
the  real  existence  of  appearances.  Even 
the  oldest  Christian  fiitberB,  not  only  in 
sermons,  but  in  passages  explanatory  of 
their  doctrines,  and  destined  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  catechumens,  expressed 
themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
us  tbat  the  first  Christians  were  not 
only  convinced  of  Christ's  being  pres- 
ent through  our  b^ef,  but  also  that 
the  bread   or  wine  no  longer  existed. 


Jusdn  Martyr,  endeavoring  to  give  tlw 
emperor  a  notion  of  the  religion  of  the 
Christians,  after  describing  the  ceremo- 
ny of  consecration,  says,  ''We  eat  this 
not  as  common  bread,  and  drink  tliia 
not  as  common  wine ;  but  as  Jesus  Christ, 
after  having  been  made  man  by  the  word 
of  God,  had  flesh  and  blood,  so  we  believe 
also^  that  the  food  consecrated  by  his 
words,  has  become  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
the  man  Jesus."  (,M$  1.)  We  know  al- 
so, that  the  Christians  were  accused,  by 
the  pagans,  of  eatinr,  in  their  secret  as- 
semblies, the  flesh  of^an  infant — a  notion 
which  certainly  took  its  rise  from  theii 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  of  which 
the  former  might  have  heard  some  ob- 
scure account  The  Christians^  in  gene- 
ral (continues  the  writer]^  kept  this  doe- 
trine  very  secret  (diacipUna  arcani).  If 
they  believed  that  the^  received  Christ 
only  through  fiiith,  it  is  not  easv  to  see 
why  they  made  such  a  mystery  of  it  But 
this  they  did,  and  instructed  their  catecliu- 
mens  in  this  doctrine  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore their  baptism.  The  dogma  of  tran- 
substantiation  is  as  old  as  the  communion 
itself  and  was  by  no  means  firat  set  up  by 
Parrhasius  Radbertus,  in  the  ninth  centu- 
ry, as  is  commonly  asserted  by  the  Prot- 
estants. There  is  no  reason ,  why  that 
real  presence  should  be  limited  to  the 
time  when  the  Christian  receives  the  eu- 
charist ;  for  Christ  distinctly  says,  *'This  is 
my  body,"  and  tenders  it,  on  that  account^ 
to  his  disciples.  And  how  could  it  be  de- 
cided at  what  moment  this  presence  com- 
mences, and  when  it  ceases.'  The  fint 
Christians  knew  nothing  about  this  limi- 
tation. They  regarded  the  consecrated 
host  with  feelinp  of  adoration  ;  they 
partook  of  it  with  the  unnost  awe,  and 
carried  it  with  them  in  times  of  persecution, 
to  encourage  themselves  by  the  enjoyment 
of  it  Origen,  a  writer  of  the  third  centu- 
ry^ says,  "You,  who  are  allowed  to  par- 
take in  the  holy  mysteries,  you  know  how 
to  keep  the  body  of  the  Lonl  you  receive, 
with  all  caution  and  reverence  (the  Chris- 
tians received  it  fbnnerly  with  their  hands), 
lest  any  part  of  the  hallowed  gifl  fall  to 
the  ground  ;  you  believe  justly  that  you 
bring  guilt  upon  yourselves  when,  by  neg- 
ligence, you  drop  any  part  of  it"  Equally 
strong  terms  are  to  lie  found  in  Cyril's  in- 
suructions  to  the  new  converts,  as  well  as 
in  the  liturgy  of  all  the  Oriental  and  West- 
em  churches,  the  testimony  of  which  is 
of  the  greater  importance,  as  it  is  not  the 
testimony  of  a  few  single  ^holars,  but  the 
public  profession  of  entire  churches.  As 
from  the  first  times,  the  presbyter  of  the 
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eoDgregition  performed  the  consecrationy 
the  peculiar  view  of  the  Catholic  church, 
wiiich  considers  the  spiritual  ^ide  of  a 
congregation  as  a  sacrificiuff  pneet,  is  ex- 
plained. The  mass  is  nowing  but  this 
sacrifice,  and,  so  far,  as  old  in  its  essential 
character  as  the  Lord's  supper,  diough  it 
first  received  its  external  additions  and 
form  under  Gregory  the  Great  The  Lord's 
supper  is  a  sacnuneut,  which,  by  an  ex- 
ternal symbol,  sanctifies  the  internal  man. 
The  Catholic  view  of  communion  per- 
vades the  whole  Catholic  religious  and  ec- 
clesiastical system.  Tjiis  creed  of  the 
whole  Christian  church,  the  Greek  not 
,  excepted,as  it  is  represented  here,  remained 
uocontroverted  until  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, when  the  controversy  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  churches  broke  out, 
respecting  the  bread  to  be  used  in  the 
Gonmiunion^-whether  it  ought  to  be  leav- 
ened or  unleavened.  Respecting  the  doc- 
trine of  the  supper,  there  arose  no  dis- 
pute, till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
oentury,  when  the  priest  Berengnrius  of 
Tours  denied  the  doctrine  of  traneub- 
stantiation,  but  not  that  of  the  sub- 
stantial presence  of  Christ  The  whole 
church  was  surprised  at  this  innovation. 
This  save  occasion,  in  the  fourth  Lateran 
^souncil,  to  a  solemn  prockmatlon  of  the 
old  creed  of  the  church  on  tmnsubstan- 
tiation.  This  creed  contmued  in  full  au- 
thority, and  even  Huas  did  not  imfieach  it; 
nay.  Hubs  and  his  adherents  were  filled 
with  reverence  towards  the  sacrament, 
and  claimed  even  the  cup.  It  had  become 
customary  in  latter  times,  fitmi  fear  of  spill- 
ing some  part  of  the  blood,  to  five  only  the 
body  to  tiie  laity,  since  in  die  body  the 
blood  was  contained  (doctrine  of  concom- 
itance). The  Hussites,  however,  believed 
that  the  cup  was  a  constituent  part  of  the 
flacrament,  without  which  the  sacrament 
would  not  be  complete.  The  church  con- 
demned this  opinion  as  a  heresy,  in  the 
council  of  Constance,  in  1415.  By  the 
reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
whole  Catholic  system  was  attacked,  as 
the  reformers,  rejecting  the  traditions  of 
the  church,  took  the  Bible  alone  for  theur 
guide  in  matters  of  belief,  and  departed,  at 
die  same  time,  fix)m  the  Catholic  theory 
of  communion.  If  they  had  left  the 
Catholic  doctrine  on  communion,  the 
priesthood  and. mass  would  necessarily 
Lave  remained  too.  By  what  means 
could  the  priests  of  the  new  sect  obtain 
their  consecration  ?  It  was  therefore  neces- 
flaiy  to  establia|i  a  new  theory  of  com- 
munion ;  or,  ratner,  it  was  the  natural  con- 
•equence,  auice  the  new  church,  founded 


on  reason,  by  which  the  scripture  was  to 
be  searched,  must  needs  lose  a  sense  of 
the  Catholic  mysteries.  In  the  council  of 
Treat,  session  13,  are  pronounced  the 
following  canons,  which  represent  the 
creed  of  the  church: — 1.  If  any  one  de- 
nies that  there  is  contained  in  the  most 
holy  sacrament  of  the  altar,  truly,  reallv 
and  substantially,  the  bodv  and  the  blood, 
together  with  the  soul  and  divinity  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and,  consequeiidy,  the 
entire  Christ, — if  such  a  one  say,  tlmt  he 
is  contained  therein  only  as  in  a  symlwl, 
vdjigura^  vel  viHvie,  anathema  sit  (let  him 
be  cursed).  2.  If  any  one  says,  Uiat  dicre 
remains  in  the  most  holy  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  tJie  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine, 
together  whh  the  life  and  the  blood  of^ 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  if  be  denies 
that  wonderful  and  miraculous  transform- 
ation of  the  whole  substauce  of  tlie  bread 
into  the  body,  and  the  whole  substance  of 
the  wine  into  the  blood,  whilst  there  re- 
mauis  only  the  shape  (ipecUs)  of  the 
bread  and  the  wine,  which  transformation 
is  termed,  by  the  Catholic  church,  tran* 
whstantmtion — analhtma  sit,  3.  If  there 
be  any  one  who  denies  that  there  is  con- 
tained in  the  venerable  sacrament  of  tho 
altar,  under  both  sorts,  and  afler  division 
has  been  performed  under  the  single  pans 
of  both  sorts,  the  whole  Christ — anamema 
siL  4.  If  any  one  says,  that,  afler  conse- 
cranon  has  been  performed,  the  bod^  and- 
the  blood  of  Christ  is  not  in  the  mu«cu- 
lous  sacrament^ of  the  altar,  but  that  this 
is  only  during  the  tasdng,  neither  before 
nor  ct/lenvai^,  and  that  there  is  not  in 
the  consecrated  host  or  the  panicles,  pre- 
served or  remaining  aAer  die  celebration 
of  tlie  Lord'H  supjier,  the  true  body  of 
the  Lord — anathema  sit.  5.  If  any  one 
says,  eiUier  that  remission  of  sins  is  the 
princi|)al  effect  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  or  diat  no  other  residts  spring  from 
it — anatheitia  sit,  6.  If  any  one  says,  thai 
the  only-liegotten  Son  of  God  is  not  to  be 
adored  by  external  worahip,  in  the  holy 
sacrament  of  the  altar,  and  to  be  revered 
with  perdcular  soleimiity,  nor  to  be  sol- 
emnly carried  about  in  processions,  aAer 
the  praiseworthy  and  universal  usage  of 
the  church,  nor  to  be  presented  publicly 
to  the  people,  and  that  Uiose  who  adore 
him  are  idolaters — anaiJiema  sit,  7.  If 
any  one  says,  it  is  not  permitted  to  keep 
the  holy  eucharist  in  the  pix,  but  diat  it 
must  be  distributed  immediately  afler  the 
consecration  to  the  by-stunders,  or  that  it 
is  not  iiermitted  to  bear  it  reverentially  to 
the  eAck—anathema  sit,  8.  If  any  one  says, 
that  the  Christ  offered  in  the  eucharist  is 
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I  only  spiritually,  and  not  sorrament- 

aDy  and  reallV— onoMfffla  nf.  9.  If  any  one 
denies  that  ah  Christian  believers  of  either 
aejc,  as  aoon  as  they  are  arrived  at  yeare  of 
discretion,  are  Iwuud,  after  the  Gomraand 
of  the  holy  Catholic  church,  to  eomnmui- 
cete,  at  least,  at  Easter  every  year — anathe- 
Ma  siL  10,1  f  any  one  says,  that  it  is  not  per- 
mined  to  the  officiating  priest  to  adminis- 
ter the  sacrament  to  himseK—HmaihemasiL 
11.  If  any  one  says,  that  faith  alone  is  a 
sufficient  pre|Miration  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  holy  sacmment— onot^ma  »U.  The 
Catholics  have  still  ihe  prtuens  numevt,  as 
a  pleiige  that  the  Lord  remains  with  their 
chureh.    (See  Corptu  Christi.) 

LoaE5ZO  BE  Medici.  (See  Medici) 
LoRETTo ;  a  small  town  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  about  three  miles  from  tlie 
sea,  in  the  Marc  of  Ancona,  with  a  bishop, 
who  is  also  bishop  of  Recanati,  and  5000 
inhabitants,  who  are  principally  supported 
by  the  resort  of  pi Igrims.  rilgri  mages  are 
made  to  the  casa  santor—ihe  holy  house  in 
the  cathedral  of  Loretto,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  house  of  the  virgin  Maiy, 
and  which  was  carried  bj^the  angels  (121)1) 
fit>m  Galilee  to  Dalmatia,  and  tiience,  in 
1294,  to  Italy,  near  Recanati,  and,  finally 
(1295),  to  the  »pot  where  it  now  remains. 
This  holy  house,  which  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  church,  is  covered,  externally,  with 
marble,  and  is  built  of  ebony  and  brick. 
It  is  30  feet  long,  15  wide,  and  18  feet 
high,  and  richly  ornamented.  It  has  also 
been  imitated  at  other  places  (for  instance, 
at  Prague).  Loretto  formerly  contained 
great  treasures^  collected  from  the  pil- 
grims. The  income  of  this  house  once 
amoimted  to  30,000  scudij  besides  the 
presents  received  annually.  The  pilgrims 
won  estimated  at  100,000  yeariy.  Amon^j^st 
other  curiosities,  a  window  is  shown  in 
the  holv  house,  through  which  the  angel 
Gabriel  appeared  to  Alary,  when  he  an- 
nounced the  birth  of  the  Savior.  Ra- 
pliaefs  painting  of  the  virgin  throwing  a 
veil  over  the  infant  is  beautiful.  The 
treasures  were,  in  part,  expended  in  pav- 
ing the  contributions  imposed  by  the 
French  (1798) ;  the  rest  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  them.  They  carried  the  image 
of  the  virgin  to  Paris,  but  It  was  restored 
with  great  pomp,  December  9, 1802, 

L'Obient  ;  a  fortified  and  regularly  buHt 
seaport  of  France,  department  of  the 
Morfoihan,  on  the  bay  of  Port  Louis,  at 
die  influx  of  the  smaU  river  Scorf.  The 
harbor  is  large  and  secure,  and  of  easy 
access.  It  has  still  some  trade,  particular- 
ly with  the  French  colonies,  and  is  a 
vkce  of  importance^  on  account  of  ils 


magazines  for  the  use  of  the  royal  navr. 
The  principal  manufacture  is  of  sbL 
Population,  17,115 ;  340  uriles  W.  by  8. 
Paris  ;  laL  47«>45'  N. ;  Ion.  6^  2^  W. 
LoRME,  Marion  de.  (See  Ddorme.) 
LoRRAiifE,  Claude.  (See  Claude  Lfgr- 
ram^) 

Lorraine  (Lo^to'tf^r^;  in  German^ 
XoiArenrcn),  so  called  finum  Lothaire  II,  io 
whom  this  part  of  the  country  fell  in  the 
division  of  the  empire  between  him  and 
his  brothers,  Louis  II  and  Charles  (854), 
had  previously  belonged  to  tlie  kingdcm 
of  Austrasia.  It  was  divided  into  Ixiwer 
and  Upper  Lorraine  ;  the  former  in- 
cluding ail  the  country  between  the  Rhine, 
the  Meuse  and  the  Scheklt,  to  the  sea ; 
the  latter  the  countries  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle,  to  the  Meuse.  Lorraine, 
at  a  later  period,  was  bounded  hy  Alsace, 
Franche-Conit^,  Cham|ie^e,  Luxemburg, 
the  present  Prussian  provmceof  the  Low- 
er Rhine,  and  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the 
Rhine,  containing  10,150  square  miles, 
and  at  present  forming  the  French  depart- 
ments of  the  Meuse,  the  Vosges,  the  Mo- 
selle and  the  Meurthe,  with  a  population 
of  1,500,000  inhabitants.  Its  forests  and 
mountains,  among  whicii  the  principal  is 
the  Vosges,  are  adapted  for  the  raising  of 
cuttle,  and  contain  much  game  ;  they  also 
yield  copper,  salt,  iron,  tin,  and  some  sil- 
ver. Salt  springs  and  lakes,  abounding 
with  fish,  are  also  to  be  found.  Tlie  soil 
is,  for  the  most  part,  poor,  and  not  adapt- 
ed for  tillage.  The  vine  is  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  extent  The  French  and 
German  languages  are  spoken.  The  peo- 
ple are  of  (^rman  origin.  Lorraine  was 
for  centuries  a  subject  of  dispute  between 
France  and  Germany.  It  was,  for  a  long 
time,  a  fief  of  the  German  empire.  On 
the  death  of  Charies  the  BoM,  duke  of 
Lorraine,  in  1431,  without  inale  heirs, 
the  country  was  inlierited  by  his  daughter 
Isabella.  The  two  grandsons  of  her  son- 
in-law  Frederic — ^Anton^  and  Claude- 
founded,  in  1508,  the  principal  and  col- 
lateral Lorraine  lines,  the  latter  of  which 
g»read  in  France  (the  dukes  De  Guise, 
'Auinale,  D'Elbceu^  Dllarcourt,  helonc* 
ed  to  it).  From  that  time  forwaixl  (15^), 
France  took  a  decided  part  in  all  disputes 
relating  to  Lormine.  Charles  of  Lomine 
was  dnven  out,  durijig  the  30  years*  war, 
on  account  of  his  connexion  with  Austria. 
He  was  restored  in  1659,  under  severe 
conditions,  and,  m  1662,  be  consented 
that  Lorraine  should  go  to  France  on 
his  death,  the  bouse  of  Lonraine  bein|f 
recognised  as  princes  of  the  blood.  He 
was,  howevei,  agam  deposed,  and  di«4 
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in  the  Austrian  service.  His  brother's 
grandson  Leopold  was  recognised  as 
duke  of  Lorraine  by  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick  (1697).  France  finally  succeeded  in 
her  intentions,  when  Stanislaus,  iather-in- 
law  of  Louis  XV,  and  the  dethroned  king 
of  Poland,  hy  the  peace  of  Vienna  (No- 
rember  8, 1733),  received  the  duchies  of 
Lorraine  and  Bar  (with  the  exception  of 
the  county  of  Falkcnstein),  which,  after 
his  death  (1766),  were  united  with  France. 
By  the  second  peace  of  Paris  (1815),  a 
small  part,  with  the  fbru^ess  Saarlouis,  was 
ceded  to  Germany,  and  now  belongs  to 
the  Prussian  province  of  the  Lower 
Rhine.  Besides  the  principal  town,  Nan- 
cy (*!•  v.),  Luniville  (q.  v.)  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  peace  of  1801.  Charles 
Eugene,  duke  of  Lorraine-Elboeuf,  bom 
September  ^,  1751,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  revolution,  command- 
ed the  regiment  royal  Memand,  under  the 
tide  of  prince  Lambesc,  and  afterwards  en- 
tered tlie  Austrian  service,  and  died  at 
Vienna,  November  21, 1825.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  younger  line.  The  elder  line 
now  rules  in  Austria,  Tuscany  and  Mode- 
na.  (See  Etienne's  ResunU  dt  nUstoire  de 
Z«orra£ne(  Paris,  1825).  See  also  Hapshurg.) 

LoRT.  This  name  has  been  given  to 
Bome  of  the  parrot  tribe,  from  tlieir  fre- 
quently repeating  the  word.  They  have, 
however,  no  disdnct  characters  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  si^parate  them  from 
the  great  genus  p$iUacu8.  They  are  very 
active  and  gay,  even  in  captivity.  They 
fire  fouiid,  for  *the  most  part,  in  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  are  held  in  great  estimation  in 
some  parts  of  the  East.  The  mnnt  priz- 
ed is  the  scarlet  lory,  which  was  for  a  long 
time  unknown  in  Europe,  as  the  Dutch 
were  at  first  wholly  unsuccessful  in  trans- 
porting it  thither ;  thf"  birds  generally  died 
on  Uie  voyage.  Tht-y  are  now,  however, 
brought  across  the  ocean  without  much 
difficulty,  and  are  marked  by  their  tender 
ness  and  attachment  to  their  masters. 
The  Javanese  appear  to  have  a  great  pre- 
dilection for  them,  and  raise  tiiem  in 
great  numbers.  But  the  most  valuable  of 
these  birds  is  the  yellow-collared,  which  is 
of  a  deep  red  color,  with  a  circle  of  yel- 
low around  its  neck.  It  is  principally 
found  in  New  Guinea.  It  is  very  docile 
and  familiar,  and  has  great  aptness  in 
learning  to  speak  ;  this,  added  to  its  beau- 
ty, and  its  extreme  delicacy,  as  well  as 
roe  difficulty  of  rearing  it,  renders  it  very 
faighly  esteemed.  A  single  bird  has  been 
BoM  in  London  as  high  as  20  guineas. 

Lot  ;  a  river  of  Franco,  which  rises  in 
the  department  of  Loz^  and  joins  the 


Garonne,  near  Aiguillon ;  length,  ISO 
miles.  It  gives  name  to  a  department. 
(See  Dq^artmenL) 

Lot  ;  according  to  the  Hebrew  histoiT^ 
a  nephew  of    Aoraham,  who,  to  avoid 
dissensions  between    his   followers    and 
those  of  Abraham,  went  east   into  the 
plain  of  Jordan,  towards  Sodom,  while  his 
uncle  dwelt  in  Canaan.     Having  been 
taken  captive  by  some  marauding  chiefs. 
Lot    was   delivered   by  Abraham   flnom 
their  hands.    Having  received  two  angels 
into  his  house  m  Sodom,  an  attack  was 
made  upon  it  by  night,  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  struck  blind,  and  the  impend- 
ing destruction  of  the  city  was  announced 
to  Lot     He  escaped  from  the  devoted 
spot,  with  his  family ;  but  his  wife,  looking 
back  at  the  scene  of  devastation,  **  became 
a  pillar  of  salt,"  which  Josephus,  and  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  declare  existed  in  their 
times,  and,  according  to  some  late  travel- 
lers, was  to  be  seen  not  long  ago.     The 
text  is,  by  some,  underetood  merely  to  sig- 
nify, that  she  was  rendered  a  statue,  tliat 
is,  motionless,   by  l)eing  incrusted  with 
salt  Lot  afterwards  became  the  father  of 
Moab  and  Ammon,  by  his  two  daughters. 

Lot.  Man  often  finds  it  extremely 
diffic'ilt  to  choose  between  two  measures, 
things,  persons,  &c.  In  such  cases,  he 
oflen  allows  himself  to  be  determined  by- 
some  outward  impulse.  This  is,  in  part, 
the  reason  why  men  appeal  to  lot  The 
predominant  motive,  however,  in  veiy 
muny  cases,  is  a  superetiuous  belief  of  the 
direct  interference  of  the  Divinity  in  de- 
termining the  result  Hence  we  lind  the 
lot  most  frequently  resorted  to  in  oges  and 
nations  little  advanced  in  civilization,  and 
less  guided  by  reason  than  by  belief  in 
supernatural  influences;  and  hence,  too, 
the  religious  ceremonies  with  which  the 
appeal  to  lot  is  oflen  accompanied  in  such 
a  state  of  society.  (See  Vimnaiion.)  It 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  differ- 
ent modes  of  determination  by  lot,  and  the 
various  cases  in  which  men  have  resorted 
to  this  mode  of  resolving  doubts.  The 
Hebrews  used  to  draw  lots  before  under  • 
taking  any  important  enterprise  ;  also  in 
criminal  trials,  to  determine  the  question 
of  guilt  or  innocence  ;  and  at  the  elec- 
tion of  officers.  Thus  the  apostie  Mat- 
thew was  chosen  by  lot  For  this  pur* 
pose,  dice  or  small  staves  were  generally 
taken.  The  holy  lot  was  the  Urim  and 
Thummm.  The  Greeks  made  use  of  dice, 
with  signs,  lettera  or  words  inscribed. 
These  were  drawn  out  of  a  vessel,  and  in- 
terpreted by  priests,  or  the  dice  were 
thrown  as  in  games.  Such  dice  were  found 
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inmaBy  temples,  and  one  at  Pneoeste'viras 
fioiious  on  that  account  Th^  northern 
nationfl-^RuBsians^GrernianSfSwedefiy&c.— • 
ail  bad  their  ways  of  firyinK  into  the  fu- 
tuvs'by  lot  The  Moravian  Breth^n  have 
if^-iotfodoced  the  appeal  to  lot ;  they  use 
it  in  the  case  of  roaniages  and  appoint- 
luents,  in  tbeir  community,  though  it  must 
be  observed  that  they  are  not  determined 
solely  by  fL 

Lot  W  received,  in  America,  the  pe- 
cufiar  noeening  of  a  portion  of  land,  as  a 
hnue-M.  In  the  first  settlement  of  the 
conotvy,  a  certain  portion  or  share  of  land 
iras  auotUd  to  each  inhabitant  of  a  town ; 
this  was  called  hii^  lot  .  Hence,  in  a  more 
feneral  sense,  the  san^e  word  was  applied 
te  any  piece  of  land.    (S^  ^merifiOmsm.) 

LoT-AND->GARONnE ;  a  department  or 
Fnince.  {See  Zkparlmtrd.) 
.  Loth;  a  Qerman  weight,  the  half  of  rni 
OQuce,  or  the  32d  paH  of  a  pound  a\'oir- 
dupois.  The  lead  used  bV  navigktors  and 
mechanics  is  also  called  Lo/A  in  Qerman. 

LoTicHius,  Peter  {called  SeamduSf  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  uncle),  bord  at 
Saalntilnster,  in  Hanau,  1528,  ^udied  phi- 
losophy, the  ancient  langna^s,  rhetoric 
and  poetry  under  Melisdus,  Camerarius 
and  Melanchtbon ;  Served  in  the  forces  of 
tlie  Smalcaldic  let^ue ;  travdl^d  in  France 
and  Italy,  as  the  tutor  to  some  rich  young 
men  ;  during  this  time,  studied  medicine 
at  the  most  iiimoQs  unireTsities  of  hath 
countries,  and  afterwards  received  a  doc- 
torate at  Padua.  He  died  very  younff, 
while  professor  of  medicine  at'HeideX- 
berg,  IdGO,  as  it  is  said,  in  consequence  of 
a  lore  potion,  which  was,  gjven  him  in 
Bologna*  His  Latin  poetry,  particularly 
bis  efegies,  give  bim  a  place  among  the 
first  modem  Latin  poets.  Tbjere  ar^  edi- 
tions of  bi8  PoefnatOy  by  P.  Burmann 
(Amsterdam,  1754,  2  vols.,  4t0i),  and  by 

Kretschmar  (Dresden,  177d\. 

Lonosf,  in  medicine  atiu  pharmacy,  is 
a  wash  for  beauti^inj^  the  skin,  by  clear- 
ing it  of  the  delbntiities  occasioned  by  a 
pretfsmatunil  secretion.  Almost  all  Itha 
lotions  advertised  for  sale,  contain  much 
deleterious  matter,  and  therefore  ought 
never  to  be  had  recourse  to. 

LoTTERT  (fix)m  /b<);  a  scheme  ibr  the 
dtatribution  of  prizes  by  chaiic^'  Lotte- 
ries^ like  eveiy  other  species  of  gambling, 
do  doubt  have  a  peniicious  infiijence  upon 
•be  character  of  those  concemed  in  them. 
Though  this  influence  is  not  so  direct,  and 
the  immediate  consequences  are  not  so 
disastrous,  as  those  of  some  other  spefcies 
of  gambling,  which  call  into  exercise  the 
violent  passions,  und  stake  the  gambler's 
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whole  fimune  upon  a  single  chance  or 
exertion  of  e^il]|r~sti!J,  as  this  kifld  can  be 
carried  on  secredy,  and  the  temptations  are 
thrown  in  the  way  of  both  sexes>  all  ages, 
and  all  descriptions  of  peraons,  it  spreads 
more  widely  in  *  community,  and  may 
thus  sileiitly  infect  the  sober,  economical 
and  industnous  habits  of  a  people  more 
extensively  and  deeply,  than  those  speaea 
of  gambling   which    are    attended  with 
greater  turt)u]ence,  and  a  train  of  other 
vices.'   Lotteries  are  of  different  kinds:  I. 
Numerical  k)tlery,  or  lotto  (/o//o  di  Ge- 
noim) ;  invented  by  the  Genoese.    At  the 
elections  of  tlie  counsellors,  the  names  of 
the  candidates  were  cast  into  a  vas^,  and 
then  into  a  wheel-of-fottune,  when  wagers 
were  laid  upon  the  event  of  the  elections ; 
the  state  finally  imdertook  the  superin- 
tendence of  tlie  bank.     It  is  said  that 
Benedetto  Gentile,  a  counsellor,  first  in- 
troduced this  lotto  in  1^20  ;  and,  becapse 
the  name  Gentile,  by  chance,  hod  never 
been  dmwn,  the  popular  lielief  prevailed, 
that,  the  devil  bad  cairied  him  ofi,  togetlicr 
t^rith  his  name,  to  pmiish  him  for  this  un- 
lucky invention.     Numbers  were  aflei*- 
wards  sttfbstituted  instead  of  die  names  of 
eligible  noblemen,  and  hence  th^  lotto  a^ 
sumed  its  present  ferra.'    The  nfumbera 
from  1' to  90  are  used  ;  firom  these,  on  the 
duy  of  drawing,  i&ye  numbers  are  always 
dr^iwu.    Out  of  the  90  nunDbers,  each  ad- 
venturer chooses  for  himseff  such  and  as 
many  numbers  as  he  likes,  and  specifies 
with  what  sum  and  upon  what  kind  of 
chance  he  will  back  each  selected  num- 
ber ;  whereupon  be  receives  a  printed 
dckdt  In  this  lotteiy,  tfiere  are  four  kinds 
of  chances:  L  An    e^/ro^,   so    i^led, 
which  requires  only  one  number  among 
the  five  that  me  drawn,  and  in  which  the 
successfi^  ndvemurers  l^ceived  14  times 
the  stake.    By  tf lis  the  lotto  gains  16  per 
cent.,  because  there  are  17  blanks  to  one 
prize..  2.  The  wager,  in  which  a  man 
Isys  a  wager,  as  it  were,  with  the  lotto, 
ttuat  one  of  the  selected  numl)ers  will 
have  the  Hrvt,  second,  thii'd,  fourth  or  fifth 
place  in  the  order  of  ^drawing.    Should 
this  event  happeu  in  the  drawing,  the  bet- 
tor obtains  6/ times  the  sum  deposited. 
By  diis  the  lotto  gains  about  25  per  cent. 
S.  The  third  Is  an  ambp,  in  which,  of  the 
numbers  drawn,  there  are  two  which  the 
adventurer  has  pitched  upon.     He  r^ 
ceives  fram  the  lotto  24Q  times  the  stake. 
In  this  case,  the  lotto  gains  37  per  cent, 
thenebein^  399  blanks  to  one  prize.    4 
The  last  »  a  terno,  by  which  the  lotto 
coins  54  per  cent.,  there   being  11,347 
bhuiks  to  one  pnzet    It  requires  the  ad- 
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veDtiirer  to  pitch  upon  three  of  the  five 
numbciH  drawn,  in  which  case  he  wins 
4800  times  the  amount  of  the  stake.  The 
quatemes  and  quinUmes  are  a  later  in- 
vention, and  seldom  applieil  to  practice, 
because  the  lotto  thereby  gains  88  per 
cent,  and  more.  The  lotto  was  eveiy 
where  patronized  by  the  multitude,  with 
an  interest  increasing  almost  to  madness. 
Wise  governments  soon  saw  into  the  de- 
structive tendency  of  the  lotto,  and  put  an 
end  to  it,  or  prohibited  adventuring  in  it 
under  a  severe  penalty.  Though  the  profit 
of  the  lotto  banks  was  evident,  yet  fortune, 
by  means  ofUrtus  and  quintcmes,  brought 
many  of  them  to  ruin,  or,  at  least,  to  its 
veiy  verge,  and  hence,  if  numbers  were 
bacKed  too  frequently,  the  conductora 
took  the  precaution  to  secure  themselves, 
by  declaring  before  the  drawing,  that 
such  numbers  were  full,  and  they  could 
receive  no  further  stake  upon  them. 
Frauds,  also,  were  practised,  by  means  of 
violent  riding  and  carrier-pigeons,  on 
those  lottos,  the  under  ofiices  of  which, 
being  placed  at  a  distance,  were  accus- 
tomed to  sell  tickets,  after  the  drawing  in 
the  principal  offices  had  commenced.  II. 
The  proper  lottery,  called  also  dasa  lotte- 
ry, when  divided  into  classes.  Its  origin 
is  more  ancient  than  that  of  the  lotto.  It 
has  been  referred  to  the  Roman  Congia- 
ricu  It  is  more  probable  that  it  originated 
from  the  transfer  of  merchandise  bv  lot, 
of  which  method  the  Italian  merchants 
made  use  even  in  the  middle  ages,  and  of 
which  we  also  find  traces  in  Germany  ; 
for  as  early  as  1521,  tlie  oouncil  at  Osna- 
burg  is  said  to  have  established  lotteries 
for  merchandise.  So  also  in  France,  un- 
der Francis  I,  similar  lotteries  for  mer- 
chandise were  permitted  to  the  merchants, 
under  the  inspection  of  ^ovenunent,  in 
conaderation  of  certain  duues.  A  money 
lottery  was  establi^ed  at  Florence,  in 
1530.  In  1571,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  public  officer  in  Venice  for  the 
inspection  of  the  lottery.  From  Italy, 
lotteries  passed  into  France,  under  the 
name  of  bUmque  (from  the  Italian  JnancOj 
because  most  of  the  tickets  were  blanks, 
mere  white  paper,  carta  Uamea).  In  158S2 
and  1568,  Louis  de  Gonzaga  esublislied 
such  a  blanque  in  Paris,  for  providing  poor 
girls  of  his  estates  with  dowries  ;  and,  in 
1656,  Lawrence  Touti  (from  whom  the 
Tontines  derive  their  name)  sou^t  to  es- 
tablish a  large  blan^  roywe,  which  was 
first  accomplished  m  Ira).  Since  this 
time,  there  nave  been  in  France  only  lU- 
teries  ramUs,  the  income  of  which  is 
oommoniy  applied  to   public  buildings. 


This  iniquitous  traffic  has  been  revived  of 
late,  in  France,  on  a  much  larger  and 
more  destructive  scale  than  it  has  attained 
in  any  other  country.  In  1810— «nd  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  any  decrease 
has  since  taken  place — ^lotteries  were 
drawn  twice  a  week  at  Paris,  and  so  often 
at  Bordeaux,  Brussels,  Lyons  and  Stni»- 
burg,  as  to  afiford  one  every  other  day. 
13,^)0,000  fiwiGs  were  yearly  produced  to 
government  b^  this  public  gambling ;  and 
It  has  been  estimatea,  that  at  Paris,  the  re- 
sult has  been  more  than  100  suicides  an- 
nually. In  England,  the  first  lottery  oc- 
curs in  1567—1568,  a  printed  plan  of 
which,  as  <)istributed,  belongs  to  the  an- 
tiquariali  society  in  London.  In  1612,  a 
lottery  was  gnmted  in  behalf  of  the  Vir- 
ginia company,  and,  in  1680,  one  also  in 
behalf  of  the  undertaker  of  an  aqueduct 
to  furnish  London  with  virater.  In  1709, 
the  rage  for  private,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, niost  fraudulent  lotteries,  was  at  its 
heiffht  in  England,  and  shop-keepers,  of 
all  descriptions,  disposed  of  their  goods  in 
this  way,  the  price  of  tickets  being  as  low 
as  half  a  crown,  a  shilling,  or  even  six- 
pence. Towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
an  existing  act  of  parliament  was  put  in 
force  for  meir  suppression,  and  anotner  to 
the  same  purpose  was  passed  in  the  10th 
of  queen  Anne.  The  first  parliamentaiy 
lottery  was  instituted  in  1709,  and,  firom 
that  tmie  till  1824,  no  sesraon  passed  with- 
out a  lotterv  bill.  In  October,  1826,  the 
last  English  lotterv  was  drawn.  They 
are  now  abolished  m  England.  As  eariy 
as  1549,  a  lottery  was  drawn  in  Amster- 
dam, to  procure  money  for  the  erection  of 
the  tower  of  a  church,  and,  in  1^)5,  one 
at  Delft.  In  1653,  one  was  estabUshed  at 
Hamburg,  according  to  the  Dutch  method, 
and,  in  1699,  the  first  class  lottery,  at  Nu- 
remberg, and,  in  1740,  the  first  one  waa 
drawn  in  Beriin.  Most  of  the  late  Ger- 
man lotteries  are  drawn  in  classes,  in  or- 
der to  fiicilitate  the  sale  of  tickets.  The 
great  lottery  of  Hamburg  goes  uooii  the 
nlan  of  one  drawii)^.  Latterly,  lotteries 
wr  merchandise  of  all  kinds,  under  the 
inspection  of  government,  have  been  fre- 
quent in  Germany.  The  managers  of  the 
princi]Md  lotteries  sell  only  whole  tickets. 
Broker^  however,  divide  them  into 
halves,  quarters,  eiffhths,  and  even  ^- 
teenths,  inT)ider  to  racilitate  theur  sale.  la 
some  places^  d^ey  even  let  out  tickets  and 
parts  of  tickets,  upon  a  particular  number 
of  drawings  ;  m  which  case,  they  are  not 
obliged  to  pay  the  prize  which  may  fall  to 
the  ticket,  unless  it  be  drawn  within  the 
stipulated  number  of  drawings.    If  the 
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principal  prizes  remain  for  a  Iod^  time  in 
the  lottery,  ao  that  the  probability  of  be- 
JBg  able  to  obtain  them  increases  at  each 
ncceanYe  dxawing,  then  a  great  profit  jb 
made  in  buying  and  selling  tiekets,  and 
there  are  cases  in  which,  in  the  last  draw- 
ings, 10,  and  even  20  times  the  original 
urice  of  the  ticket  has  been  demanded. 
Very  lately,  in  tho  Austrian  monarchy,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  in  the  ducby 
of  Mecklenburg,  estate  lotteries  have  been 
got  up,  and  manu&ctories,  the  estates  of 
nob]efneB,and  even  whole  lordships,  have 
been  disposed  of  by  lottery,  under  public 
sanctioiu  and,  ordinarily,  under  the  securi- 
ty of  important  mercantile  houses,  which 
undertook  the  disposal  of  the  property,  in 
order  to  settle  the  debts  of  the  owners.  A 
money  lottery  has  ordinarily  \nsen  com- 
bined vritfa  them.  Latteriy,  lotteries  have 
been  combined  with  state  loans.  When 
the  credit  of  the  state  is  low,  or  when  the 
rate  of  interest  is  hij^,  effi>rts  have  been 
made  to  induce  capitalists  to  put  their 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  state,  by 
means  of  a  lottery,  which  gives  tbem  tlie 
expectation  of  a  premium  above  the  cus- 
toroaiy  interest  of  the  country*  For  ex- 
ample :  If  a  government  is  uncertain  of 
obtaining,  or  cannot  obtain,  money  at  7 
per  cent.,  it  may,  perhaps,  eiiect  its  object 
by  offering  4  per  cent,  for  a  loan,  and  di- 
viding the  remaining  3  per  cent  among 
the  lenders  by  means  oi  a  lottery ;  for 
die  hope  of  winning  the  great  pnzes  in 
the  lottery,  in  addition  to  the  certainty  of 
di^xMing  of  their  capital  at  4  per  cent^ 
has  a  stronger  influence  on  many  men 
than  the  oflfer  of  7  per  cent  interest  In 
this  way,  loans  have  been  taised  in  Aus- 
tria»  Denmark,  Baden  and  other  states,  and 
also  in  Prussia,  in  I82I.  By  this  means, 
in  Prussia,  stocks  to  the  amount  of 
^,000,000  were  sold  at  their  full  nominal 
value,  which,  in  the  market,  were  current 
only  at  70  per  cent  In  most,  if  not  all  of 
die  U.  States,  lotteries,  not  specially  au- 
thorized by  the  legislatures  of  the  states,  are 
prohibited,  and  toe  persons  concerned  in 
estalilishingthem  are  subjected  to  a  heavy 
penalty.  This  is  the  case,  at  least,  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Ma- 
ryland, Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Ohio,  Misassippi,  and 
probably  in  most  if  not  all  the  other 
States^  The  oenalty  is  various  :  in  Ken- 
tncky,  it  is  a  fine  of  $2000 ;  in  Tenuessee, 
double  the  sum  contained  in  the  scheme. 
In  Abbama,  each  person  concerned  is  lia- 
ble to  a  fine  of  tlOOO.    In  Louisiana,  a 


man  who  sells  tickets  in  a  lottery  not  au- 
thorized by  tlie  legislature  of  that  state, 
must  pay  $5000  for  the  license  so  to  do, 
and  ir  he  sells  tickets  in  several  such  lot 
teries  at  the  same  time,  this  amount  must 
be  paid  for  the  license  in  each  case.  If 
he  sells  without  a  license,  he  is  liable  to  a 
fine  of  $2000  for  each  ticket  In  many 
of  the  states,  the  sale  of  tickets  in  lotteries 
established  by  law  in  other  states  is  penal 
In  Massachusetts,  any  person  concerned 
in  the  sale  of  tickets  in  a  lottery  not  au- 
thorized by  the  commonwealth  of  that 
state,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  from  $50  to 
5000.  In  some  of  the  states,  lotteries 
have  been  very  numerous.  This  is  the 
case  with  seveial  of  the  Southern  States — 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  particularly  Ten- 
nessee. They  have  also  been  numerous 
in  New  York.  The  object  for  which 
they  have  been  granted  has  been  generally 
the  assistance  of  literary  or  l)enevolent  in* 
stinmous — colleges,  academies,  hospitals, 
asylums,  or  of  public  works — as  roads, 
bridges,  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  rivers,  &c.  Their  pernicious  ef- 
fects have  induced  the  legislatures  of  some 
of  the  U.  States  to  decline  granting  them 
in  any  case. 

■Lotus.  This  name  has  been  applied 
very  vaguely  to  various  species  of  plants, 
which  have  been  celebrated  in  mythology 
and  fabulous  tradition.  In  the  ancient 
Hindoo  and  Egyptian  mythological  rep- 
resentations of  nature,  the  lotas  (jidum- 
hwm  tpeoionunf  Lin.),  an  aquatic  plant, 
was  the  emblem  of  the  great  generative 
and  concepdve  powers  of  me  world.  Sev- 
eral varieties  are  found  in  India  under  the 
names  of  padma^  tamara  and  xamala. 
When  Vishnu,  says  the  Hindoo  fiible,  was 
about  to  create  the  world,  the  god,  swim- 
ming in  tlie  ocean  of  milk,  produced  the 
lotus  from  his  navel.  It  unfolded  its 
flower,  and  displayed  Brama,  the  first  re- 
suh  of  the  creative  energy.  As  an  aquatic 
plant,  the  lotus  was  the  attribute  of  Ganga, 
the  goddess  of  the  Ganges.  In  E^pt,  it 
was  consecrated  to  Isis  and  Osins,  and 
was  an  emblem  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  from  water.  It  was  also  the  sym- 
bol of  the  rise  of  the  Nile  and  the  return 
of  the  sun.  It  is  found  in  bass-reliefs  and 
pdntmgs  on  the  Egyptian  temples,  in  all 
representations  of  sacrifices,  religious  cer- 
emonies, &c^  and  in  tombs  and  whatever 
IS  connected  with  death  or  another  hfe. 
With  both  of  these  nations,  it  was  regarded 
with  religious  veneration,  and  the  precept 
of  Pythagoras  to  abstain  from  beans,  has 
been  supposed  to  refijr  to  the  fruit  of  the 
lotus-plant    The  rkamnua  lotus  is  a  sbruU 
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llie  fruit  of  which  is  a  small  (arinaceooa 
berry,  of  a  delicious  taste,  which  is  used 
by  the  natives  of  Africa  to  mak^  a  sweet 
cake.  This  shrub  is  found  on  the  northern 
•  coast  of  Africa,  and  is  probably  the  food 
of  the  hiophagi  of  antiquity.  The  fables 
of  the  ancients  concerning  them  are  well 
known.  They  were  represented  as  a 
mild,  hospitable  race  of  men,  in  northern 
Africa,  who  lived  on  the  lotus  berry  (hence 
their  name  Awto;  and  (^aynv,  to  eat),  which 
had  the  power  of  making  strangers  who 
ate  it,  foi^t  thei;*  native  country. 

LoTTDON,  or  Laudon,  Gideon  Ernest, 
baron  of^  one  of  the  most  celebrated  gen- 
erals of  Austria  in  the  eighteentti  century, 
was  born  at  Tootzen,  in  Livonia,  in  1716, 
a  descendant  of  ah  old  Scottish  family,  a 
branch  of  which  had  emigrated  thither  in 
the  fourteenth  centuiy.    In  1731,  he  en- 
tered the  Russian  service,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  under  MCinnich,  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Turks.    In  1730^  he 
was  dischar^,  in  consequence  of  the 
peace,  and,  mtending  to  enter  the  Aus- 
trian service,  went  by  the  way  of  Berlin, 
whew,  by  the  advice  of  some  of  his  for- 
mer comrades,  he  attempted  to  obtain  ad- 
mission into  the  Prussian  service.    After 
!)eing  kept  in  suspense  a  long  time,  he 
became  so  poor,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
support  himself  by  copying.    When  the 
king  finally  allowed  him  to  be  presented, 
he  turned  from  him,  with  the  words  La 
physiornomie  de  cd  homme  ne  me  retnent 
pas,    Loudon  then  proceeded  to  Vienna, 
and,  in  1743,  was  made  captain  in  the 
corps   of  Pandoors,  under  the  partisan 
chief  Trenk.    In  the  battle  of  Saveme, 
be  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but 
was  exchanged,  and  served  against  Fred- 
eric the  Great,  in  the  second  Sile«an  war. 
Trenk  imputed  to  Loudon  the  outrages 
and  cruelties  which  he  had  himself  com- 
mitted, but  the  latter  defended  himself 
from  the  charge,  and  Trenk  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Spiel- 
berg.   Afler  the  peace,  Loudon  again  lost 
his  employment,  and  lived  in  great  pov- 
erty.   He  was  at  lengtli  appointed  major 
in  a  regiment  stationed  on  the  Turkish 
frontier,  where  he  married,  and  embraced 
the  Catholic  religion.    Five  yeare  after- 
wards, the  seven  yeara*  war  broke  out,  and 
Loudon's   name   was    arbitrarily  struck 
from  the  list  of  officers  destined  for  ser- 
vice.   This  was  done  by  his  general,  who 
commanded  in  Croatia,  a  man  who  hated 
talent ;  upon  which  he  went  to  Vienna 
to  complain,  but  found    the  authorities 
prejudiced  acainst  him,  and  was  aliout  to 
be  sent  back  lo  the  frontiers,  when  a 


firiend  succeeded  in  getting  himam>ointed 
lieutenant-colonel  of  a  corps    of  lifht- 
infantry.      Loudon    soon    disonguimed 
himself,   and  was  appointed,  under  the 
prince  of  Hildburghausen,  commander  of 
the  imperial  forces  wiiich  were  united  with 
the  French  under  Soubise.    Thus  Loudon 
was  obliged  to  wimessthe  surprise  of  Gotha 
by  the  Ihussian  general  Seidtitz,  and  the 
defeat  at  Rossbacb.    At  this  time,  Fred- 
eric die  Grreat  sent  him  a  flattering  letter, 
with  the  commission  of  general,  which  his 
hussars  had  taken  from  an  Austrian  courier. 
In   1758,  Loudon  was  made   lieutenant 
field-marafaal    He  decided  the  victory  of 
Cuuersdorf  (q.  v.j  in  1759,  which  threat- 
ened the  destrucuon  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
archy, and  was  appointed  general  of  artil- 
lery,* with  the  command  of  30,000  men. 
In  1760,  he  gained  the  battle  of  Laudshut, 
and  covered  the  retreat  of  the  army  of 
Daun,  after  the  battle  of  Liegiiitz,  in  so 
masterly  a  manner,  that  Frederic  exclaim- 
ed— "  We  must  learn  how  to  retreat  from 
Loudon ;  he  leaves  the  field  like  a  con- 
ciueror."    In  1761,  without  any  previous 
investment,  he  took  Schweidnitz,  which 
was  well  provisioned  and  stronglv  fortified, 
by  assault — an   achievement   for   which 
he  was  on  the  point  of  being  called  to 
account    before  the  council   of  war  at 
Vienna.    At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ba- 
varian  war  of  succession,  he  was  ap'^ 
pointed    commander-in-chief  and  field- 
marshal.    After  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
he  studied  diligently  during  nine  years. 
Wh«n  the  war  with  Turkey  brolte  out, 
Joseph  II  thought,  at  firat,  that  he  could 
conduct  the  campaign  without  the  assist- 
ance of  Loudon,  but  soon  found  himself 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  aged  general,  and 
victory  returned  to  the  Austrian  banners. 
For  the  conquest  of  Belgrade,  Loudon  re- 
ceived the  star  of  the  order  of  Maria  There- 
sa, which  was  composed  of  brilliants,  and 
kept  in  the  ti^asuryof  the  imperial  family, 
and  which  properly  belonged  only  to  the 
emperor  as  grand-master.    After  Loudon *s 
death,  the  emperor  Leopold  gave  his  wid- 
ow 50,000  florins  for  it.    Loudon  also  re- 
ceived tlie  unlimited  command,  and  the 
title  of  gtneraiMnmOy  which  had  not  been 
conferred  on  any  one  since  Eugene.    He 
died  July  14, 1790,  at  his  head-quarters, 
at  New  Titschein,  Moravia.    Loudon  con- 
tinued to  study,  even  in  advanced  age, 
and  his  military  boldness  seemed  rather 
to  increase  with  his  years.    In  his  private 
life,  he  w^  moderate,  and  extremely  mod- 
est   The  duke  of  Areinberg,  in  reply  to 
the  question  of  the  empress,  at  a  court 
party,  Where  it  Loudon  ?  answered— La 
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voiUl  comme  tm^onra  denihre  la  poriey  taut 
honteux  ttavoir  kml  de  marite, 

Louis  IX  (St),  king  of  France,  eld- 
est 80D  of  Louis  VIII  and  Blanche  of 
Ciftstile,  born  1215,  and  baptized  at  Poiaey 
(for  which  reason  he  sometimes  wrote 
himself  Louis  of  Poiaay)^  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  government  in  1226,  and 
remained  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
mother,  who  was  at  the  same  time  regent 
of  France.  This  is  the  first  instance  of 
the  guardianship  and  regency  being  united 
in  one  person.  The  queen  had,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  pope,  brought  into  sub- 
jection the  independent  barons,  who,  al- 
ways at  war  with  each  other,  disturbed  the 
tranuuillity  of  the  kingdom.  Louis  suc- 
cessfully pursued  the  enterprise  of  his 
mother,  summoned  to  his  council  the 
most  able  and  virtuous  men,  put  an  end 
to  the  abuse  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion, composed  the  disturbances  in  Britta- 
ny, preserved  a  wise  neutrality  in  the 
quarrels  of  Gregory  IX  and  Frederic  II, 
and  was  always  intent  upon  promoting 
the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  The  wise 
management  of  his  states  enabled  him  to 
levy  a  powerful  armv  against  Henry  III 
of  EIngland,  with  whom  the  great  men 
of  the  kingdom  had  united  themselves. 
Louis  had  the  good  fortune,  in  1241,  to 
defeat  his  adversary  twice  in  the  course 
of  six  days,  and  to  force  him  to  a  disad- 
vantageous peace.  In  the  year  1244, 
when  sick  of  a  dangerous  disorder,  he 
made  a  vow  to  undertake  a  crusade  to 
Palestine ;  and  neither  his  mother  nor  wife 
was  able,  four  years  after,  to  prevent  him 
from  fulfilling  this  vow.  'He  embarked 
with  his  wife,  his  brothers  and  the  French 
chivalry,  landed  at  Damietta,  and,  in  1249, 
conquered  this  city.  He  aflerwards  twice 
defeated  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  to  whom 
Palestine  was  subject  He  himself  per- 
formed prodi^es  of  valor,  particularly  in 
the  battle  of  Massura  (1250).  But  famine 
and  contagious  disorders  soon  compelled 
him  to  retreat ;  his  army  was  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  and  him- 
self and  his  followere  carried  into  captiv- 
ity. The  sultan  demanded  for  the  ran- 
som of  the  king  and  his  lords  the  restora- 
tion of  Damietta,  and  1,000,000  gold  By- 
zantines. But  Louis  answered — **  A  king 
of  France  cannot  allow  himself  to  be  bar- 
tered for  gold.**  He  offered,  however,  to 
restore  Damietta,  as  the  ransom  of  his 
own  person,  and  to  pay  the  sum  demand- 
ed for  his  followers.  The  sultan  was  so 
well  pleased  with  this  answer,  that  he 
contented  himself  with  800,000  Byzan- 
tines (about  100,000  martcs  of  alver^  and 
8* 


concluded  a  truce  of  10  yean.  (In  Na- 
poleon's Mhwires,  Mies  d  MdangtM 
(vol.  1),  is  found  a  comparison  between 
the  campaign  of  Bonaparte  in  Egypt  and 
that  of  St.  Louis.)  It  was  not  till  the  year 
1254,  that  Louis  returned  to  France,  and, 
in  the  interval,  queen  Blanche,  who  had 
ruled  the  kingdom  in  an  exemplary  man- 
ner, had  died.  Louis  again  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
which,  until  this  time,  had  been  lefl  en- 
tirely to  the  caprice  of  the  barons.  The 
subjects  could  now  appeal  from  the  de- 
cision of  their  lords  to  four  royal  tribunals, 
and  learned  men  were  introduced  into  the 
parliaments,  whose  members  had  till  now 
been  composed  of  barons  frequently  so 
ignorant  as  to  l)e  unable  to  write.  Louis 
likewise  diminished  the  taxes,  which  had 
exhausted  the  wealth  of  the  subjects.  In 
12^,  he  drew  up  a  pragmatic  sancdon, 
which  secured  their  rights  to  the  chief  or 
cathedral  churches.  He,  nevertheless^ 
repressed,  when  occasion  required,  the 
arrogant  pretensions  of  the  clersy.  The 
high  character  which  Louis  IX  bore 
among  his  contemporaries  may  be  seen 
from  this  circumstance,  that  Henry  III 
and  his  nobles,  m  1268,  selected  him  for 
the  arbiter  of  their  disputes.  Afler  he  had 
united  to  his  dominions  several  French 
provinces  which  had  hitherto  been  under 
the  dominion  of  England,  he  determined, 
in  1270,  to  undertake  anotiier  crusade. 
He  sailed  to  Africa,  besieged  Tunis,  and 
took  its  citadel.  But  a  contagious  disor- 
der broke  out,  to  which  he  himself  (Au|^. 
24, 1270),  together  with  a  great  part  of  his 
army,  fell  a  sacrifice^  The  instructions 
which  he  lefl  in  writing  for  his  son,  show 
the  noble  spirit  which  mspired  this  king ; 
a  spiHt,  which,  if  it  had  not  been  infected 
with  the  religious  bisotry  of  the  times, 
would  have  rendered  his  administradon 
the  greatest  of  blessings.  In  1297,  he 
was  canonized  by  Boniface  VIII.  Louis 
XIII  ailerwnrds  obtained  from  the  pope 
that  the  fesdval  of  Saint  Louis  should  be 
celebrated  in  all  the  churches. — See  Ar- 
thur Beugnot's  Essay  upon  the  InstUvHons 
'  Saint  Louis  (Paris,  1821),  and  count 

jgur's  lAfe  ofLoms  /X  (Paris,  1824). 

Louis  XI,  kingof  France;  one  of  those 
personages  who  live  at  a  period  when 
old  principles  are  giving  way  to  new,  and 
whose  life,  therefore,  becomes  an  epoch. 
But  Louis  XI  is  a  subject  of  ^reat  mter- 
est,  not  only  as  a  representauve  of  his 
age,  but  in  his  individual  character.  A 
person  more  ready  for  crime,  if  conducive 
to  his  ends,  or  a  greater  devotee,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  deceiving  others,  but  to 
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quiet  himself!  is  not  to  be  found  among 
monarchs.  ChlLteaubriand's  ^udes  Mis' 
toriques  contains  the  opinions  of  many  of 
the  first  wiiters  of  France,  re8])ecting  this 
singular  eharacter.  The  following  pas- 
sage is  from  that  work :  Ijimis  XI  virit 
fain  Pessai  de  la  monarchie  cAsolue  sur  le 
cadavre  palpitant  de  lafiodaliU.  Ce  prince 
iovt  h  party  plad  entre  le  moyen  age  qui 
tnourait  el  les  tenia  modemes  md  naissaimtf 
tenait  d*une  main  la  vieille  liherU  noble  sur 
Vichafaud,  de  Vautrejetait  h  Vtau  dans  un 
sac  lajeune  liberie  hourgeoise ;  et  powiant 
cdle-oi  Vaimaitf  parce  qu^en  immolant  Varis- 
tocratky  il  JlaUait  la  passion  d^fnocraHquej 
r%alit^.  The  life  of  such  a  sovereiffn 
can  hardly  be  treated  satisfactorily,  with- 
in the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined, 
because  it  is  not  particular  events,  but  the 
policy  of  his  goveniment,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  his  measures,  which  render  him 
remarkable.  A  full  view  of  his  life  would 
be  a  history  of  France  during  the  fifteenth 
century ;  we  can  give  only  the  outlines. 
Louis  XI  was  the  son  of'^Charies  VII, 
and  was  bom  at  Bourges,  July  3,  1423L 
He  was  educated  in  a  simple  manner,  un- 
der the  eyes  of  his  mother,  Mary  of  An- 
ion, one  of  the  most  virtuous  women  of 
her  time.  At  the  age  of  five  years,  he 
married  Margaret  of  Scotland,  who  died 
seven  years  afterwards.  Active,  bold  and 
cunning,  he  was  the  reverse  of  his  well- 
disposed  but  imbecile  father,  of  whose 
ministers  and  mistress,  Agues  Sorel,  he 
soon  showed  himself  a  decided  enemy. 
In  1440,  he  left  the  court,  and  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  insurrection  at  Niort, 
known  under  the  name  of  la  Praguerie. 
Charies  defeated  the  rebels,  exe;cuted 
some,  but  pardoned  his  son,  whom  he 
cv^n  trusted,  in  1442  and  1443,  with  the 
command  against  the  English  and  Swiss. 
Louis  conducted  himself  with  valor  and 
prudence,  and  his  father  became  entirely 
reconciled  to  him ;  but,  having  soofi  en- 
tered into  new  conspiracies,  Louis  vras 
obliged  to  flee  to  Dauphin^,  which  Charles 
left  at  his  disposal.  Contrary  to  the  will  of 
his  father,  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  entertained  a  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  king's  court ; 
he  is  even  said  to  have  been  accessaiy 
to  the  death  of  Affnes  Sorel.  His  father, 
however,  obliged  him  to  flee  to  Burgundy, 
and  he  lived  five  years  at  Gennep,  in  Hai- 
nault,  in  a  dependent  condition.  He  re- 
peatedly appeared  disposed  to  return, 
when  the  kind's  death  seemed  to  be  at 
band,  but,  with  the  restoration  of  his 
father's  health,  always  declined  so  doing. 
Charles  VII  died  in  1461,  having,  from 


fear  of  being  poisoned  by  his  son,  hanllf 
ventured  to  eat  any  thing,  and  thus  loet 
his  life  by  excessive  care  of  it.  Louis 
now  hastened  to  Rheims  to  be  crowned. 
He  promised  pardon  to  all  who  had 
used  force  against  him  in  the  service  of 
his  father,  excepting  seven,  whom  he  dkl 
not  name.  He  swore  not  to  increase  the 
taxes,  and  immediately  broke  his  oath. 
The  ministers  of  his  father  were  dismistied, 
and  men  of  the  lower  orders — barbers, 
tailors,  &c. — assumed  their  places.  Insur- 
rections broke  out  at  Rheims,  Alen^on, 
&c.,  in  consequence  of  his  imposition  of 
new  taxes,  in  violation  of  his  oath  $  but 
they  were  soon  quelled,  and  followed  by 
many  executions.  Louis  now  made  a 
tour  through  the  south  of  his  dominions, 
supported  the  king  of  Arragon  in  his 
usurpation  of  Navarre,  and  obtained  the 
cession  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne.  His 
policy  became  more  and  more  evident 
Whilst  he  pretended  to  reconcile  con- 
tending parties,  he  secretly  instigated 
them  against  each  other;  and,  whenever 
he  had  a  meeting  with  a  foreign  prince, 
he  corrupted  his  courtiers  by  bribes,  and 
established  secret  correspondences  with 
them :  instances  of  this  are  to  he  found  in 
his  conduct  as  arbitrator  between  Castile 
and  Arrngon  (1463),  at  his  meeting  with 
Henry  IV  of  Castile,  on  the  Bidassoa, 
and,  at  an  earlier  period,  at  the  court  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  he  even  formed 
the  design  of  seizing  the  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy and  the  count  of  Charieroi.  His  vas- 
sals rebelled  against  him  on  account  of 
his  treatment  of  Francis  II,  duke  of  Brit- 
tany, whom  He  attempted  to  deprive  of 
his  rights.  The  duke,  being  taken  by  sur- 
prise, had  promised  every  thing  required 
of  him,  but  encouraged  tlie  dukes  of  Lor- 
raine, Bourbon,  Aien^on,  Nemours,  Bur- 
gundy, and  the  king's  brother,  the  duke 
of  Ben'i,  to  conclude  the  ligue  du  Men  pub- 
Uc^  which,  in  1465,  began  open  hostihties. 
The  Burffundians  besieged  raris,  and  the 
king  could  force  his  way  to  his  capital 
only  by  means  of  the  battle  of  Montlh^ry. 
But  Louis  extricated  himself,  on  this  as  on 
other  occasions,  by  artful  treaties,  which  he . 
never  observed  longer  than  he  was  com- 
pelled to.  He  consented  to  yield  Nor- 
mandy to  his  brother,  part  of  Picardy  to 
Burgundy,  &c.;  but,  no  sooner  was  the 
league  dissolved,  than  he  declared  that 
Normandy  could  not  be  severed  from 
France,  and  forced  his  brother  to  seek 
refuge  in  Brittany.  The  duke,  however, 
was  too  weak  singly  to  maintain  the  stnig- 
gle  against  the  King,  and  signed  a  sort 
of  capitulation  just  us  Charles  the  Bold, 
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die  youDg  duke  of  Burgundy,  appitMcbed 
Yvith  an  anny  lo  hia  reiiefl  Louis,  who 
might  have  risked  a  battle  with  Charles, 
preferred  negotiation,  which,  however, 
proceeding  slowly,  be  requested  a  pass- 
port from  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  aotu- 
ally  went  to  visit  him  at  Peroone.  He  bad, 
juA  before,  secretly  instigated  the  people  of 
Liege  to  rise,  and  promised  tnem  aid. 
Cbiu*le6,  having  diseovered  this  act  of 
treachery,  was  furious  with  rage,  and 
hesitated  three  days  (during  which  ha 
kept  the  king  in  prison)  as  to  what  coum 
be  should  adopt.  Nothing  but  the  aver- 
sion of  Charles  to  take  the  life  of  a 
king,  and  the  greatest  presence  of  mind 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  who  asserted  his 
innocence  under  the  moat  solemn  oaths, 
saved  him.*  He  was  obliged  to  accom- 
pany Charies  to  Liege,  and  to  witness  the 
pUage  and  slaugfater  of  which  he  bad 
been  the  cause.  A  peace  was  concluded 
on  fitvorable  terms  for  Charles  and  h» 
allies ;  but,  when  Louis  returned  to  Paris, 
he  used  every  artifice  to  evade  its  fulfil- 
ment He  had  promised  to  cede  Cham- 
pagne to  his  brother,  but  persuaded  him 
to  lake  Guienne  instead.  The  duke  of 
Bufgnndy,  irritated  at  this  conduct,  secret- 
ly concluded  an  alliance  with  England 
and  Brittany.  Meanwhile,  Louis  XI  had 
become  the  father  ofa  prince  (aflerwaids 
Charles  VIII)i  and  the  duke  of  GuiasBe 
bad  lost  all  hope  of  ascending  the  throne 
of  Frances.  He,  therefore,  renew^  bia 
oomiazions  with  Burgundy.  Louis  ob- 
tained informaticMi  of^these  proceedings, 
and  soon  afleiv  the  duke  of  Berri  died  of 
poison  administered  in  an  apricot  It 
never  has  been  doubted  that  the  kins  was 
the  perpetrator  of  the  crime,  though  he 
ordered  masses  to  ba  said  for  the  deceased 
The  duke  of  Burgundy  openly  accused 
him  of  the  murder  of  his  biotber,  and  also 
of  an  attempt  on  his  life,  whilst  Louis 
charged  Charles  with  a  design  of  assaaqi* 
natiog  him.  The  war  broke  out  between 
tfaem  with  renewed  fury,  but  an  armistice 
was  Boon  after  concluded,  in  which  the 
duke  of  Brittany  was  included.  The 
kin^  of  Arra^on,  who  had  also  waged  war 
agamst  Louis,  was  not  a  party  to  dus 
treaty,  and  the  French  king  now  turned 
his  arms  against  that  prince,  firom  whom 
he  wrested  a  large  extent  of  territoiy.  He 
■ent  die  cardinal  JoufSroi  against  the 
eount  of  Almanac,  who  atoned  for  his 
constant  rebelhons  by  a  terrible  death. 
Daring  the  annistice,  Charles  had  attack- 

*  Our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  fine  rep- 
resentatioo  of  this  scene  by  sir  Walter  Scott,  m 
Jhs  Qneatia  Onrfiard. 


ed  Netias,  with  great  looi.  Louis  united 
with  the  emperor  Frederic  III  and  the 
8w38S,  and  attacked  Burgundy^  in  147& 
He  concluded  a  truce  of  seven  years  with 
Edward  IV  of  England,  who  had  hasten- 
ed to  assist  Charles,  by  the  promise  of  a 
sum  of  money  and  a  pension,  and  of 
manying  the  dauphin  to  an  English 
princess.  Burgundy  and  Brittany  soon 
after  concluded  another  armistice  with 
him,  by  which  St  Quentin  was  eeded  to 
Louis,,  and  the  connUMe  count  8t  Pol 
was  fliven  up  to  him.  After  the  death  of 
Charies  the  Bold  (q.  v.),  before  Nancy,  in 

1477,  Louis  took  possession,  by  force,  of 
a  considerable  part  of  his  dominions,  as 
vacant  fiefs  of  France,  and  rejected  the 
proposed  marriage  of  the  daughter  of 
Charles,  then  20  yeara  old,  with  the  dau- 

Shin,  who  was  but  ten  yean  of  age. 
laximihan,  son  of  the  einperor  Frederic 
III,  obtained  the  hand  of^tbat  princesB^ 
with  a  part,  of  her  dominions,  and  defeat- 
ed the  forces  of  Louis  at  Gvinegate  in 

1478.  After  protracted  negotiations,  peace 
was  finally  concluded,  Dec.  23,  1483; 
Mary  being  then  dead,  and  the  city  of 
Ghent  remaining  ftithfiil  to  her  heua^ 
Marsaret  and  Philip.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  dauphin  should  many  Margaiet,  and 
leodLve  the  eoimties  of  Artois  and  Bur- 

rdy,  &c^  and  that  Philip  should  receive 
remaining  teiritories.  In  1481,  Louis^ 
who  had  been  twice  affected  by  apoplexy, 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  death^  abut  him- 
self up  in  hie  castle  of  PUs9ts4e9*TQw$^ 
endeavored  to  conceal  the  state  of  his 
health,  kxided  himself  more  than  ever 
with  images  of  saints  and  Tehcs,  contisk- 
ued  to  commit  crimes  and  aak  pardon  finr 
them  from  sa  homu  dttmt,  tm  pdiU  mai- 
ifsse  (the  Tirgin)^  and  died  at  last,  Aag. 
31, 1483.  The  great  object  of  Louis  was 
the  consolidation  of  France,  the  eBtaUisb- 
ment  of  the  royal  power,  and  the  overthfow 
of  that  of  the  jpeat  vassals.  He  has  often 
been  blamed  for  neglecting  to  marry  the 
dauphin  to  Maiy  of  Borguiidy,and  allow- 
ing her  to  be  united  to  an  Aastrian  prince ; 
alM>  for  not  taking  the  opportunity  to  mar 
ry  the  dauphin  to  Joanna,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  which  would 
have  nAde  Charles  VIII  heir  of  Spain 
and  America.  But  CUileauhriand  a^y% 
that  mere  increaae  of  territorial  dominion 
was  never  the  p<riicy  of  Louis.  He  re- 
fused the  invosthure  of  Naples^  and* 
when  the  Genoese  offered  to  take  htm 
for  their  sovereign,  he  answered,  ^The 
Genoese  give  themselves  to  me,  and  I 
give  them  to  the  deviL"  His  great  ofcviect 
was  to  overthrow  the  feudal  Biimocmej^ 
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and  moke  himself  absolute;  and  he  neg- 
lected no  opportunity  and  spared  no  crime 
to  eifect  his  purpose.  The  chronicles  of 
the  time  enumerate  foiu-  thousand  people 
who  perished  on  the  scaffold,  or  by  the 
gibbet,  during  his  reign.  Tristan,  his  chief 
hangman,  was  his  favorite.  His  ministeis 
and  comnanions  were  of  the  lowest  classes. 
His  cilieities  were  often  studied.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  duke  of  Nemours  were  placed 
under  the  scaffold,  in  such  a  manner  that 
their  father's  blood  flowed  upon  them; 
they  were  then  thrown  into  dungeons, 
where  they  were  exposed  to  great  suffer- 
ing, and  their  teeth  were  pulled  out  at  in- 
tervals. There  was  no  ^neat  man  in  his 
reign,  and  no  virtue.  Pear  supplanted 
every  other  feeling.  The  people  were  as 
submissive  as  galley  slaves.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  encouraged  commerce  as  much 
as  the  ignorance  of  his  times  allowed,  was 
extremelv  active,  and  attended  to  every 
thing.  The  contradictory  traits  of  his  char- 
acter occasioned  a  nngular  opposidon  in  his 
tastes  and  feelings.  He  was,  at  the  same 
time,  confiding  and  suspicious,  avaricious 
and  lavish,  audacious  and  tunid,  mild 
and  crueL  **  Towards  the  end  of  his 
life,"  says  Chliteaubriand,  **  Louis  XI  shut 
himself  up  m  PUtw-Us-Tovray  devoured 
by  fear  and  ennui.  He  dragsed  himself 
from  one  end  of  a  long  galleiy  to  the 
other,  surrounded  by  grates,  chains,  and 
avenues  of  gibbets  leading  to  the  casde. 
The  only  man  who  was  seen  in  these 
avenues  was  Tristan,  chief  hangman,  and 
the  companion  of  Louis.  Fights  between 
cats  and  rats,  and  dances  of  young  peas- 
ant boys  and  girls,  served  to  amuse  the 
tyrant  It  is  said  that  he  drank  the  blood 
of  young  children  to  restore  his  strengdi. 
De  terribUs  el  de  merveilUttses  midicinesy  say 
the  chronicles,  were  compounded  for  liim. 
Yet  his  efforts  could  not  avert  death. 
Louis  XI  was  the  first  French  monarch 
who  had  the  tide  of  moH  Christian  king,^ 
The  principal  counsellors  of  this  prince 
were  Phihp  de  Gommes  (q.  v.),  and  John 
du  Lude,  called,  by  his  master,  Jean  dea 
habiUUs. 

Louis  XIL  (See  Appendix^  end  of  this 
volume.) 

Louis  XIII,  sumamed  the  /usl,  in  the 
eariv  part  of  his  reign,  from  what  cause  is 
not  known,  was  bom  in  1601,  the  son  of 
Henry  IV  and  Maria  de'  MedicL  He 
ascended  the  throne  May  14, 1610,  after 
the  murder  of  his  fether.  Maria  de'  Med- 
ici, who  was  made  {guardian  of  her  son 
and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  squandered 
the  treasures  of  the  crown  in  forming  a 
party  for  herself  and  departed  from  Uie 


principles  of  her  husband,  especially  by 
forming  a  close  alliance  with  Spain.  The 
troops  were  dismissed,  and  Sully  vnis 
obliged  to  rethe  from  the  court  The 
princes  of  the  blood  and  tlie  nobles  took 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  king- 
dom occasioned  by  these  measures ;  they 
rose  in  rebellion,  with  the  marshal  Bouil- 
lon at  their  head.  The  government  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  their  demands,  and 
these  concessions  ted  to  still  greater  en- 
croachments upon  tlie  rights  of  the  crown 
and  people.  France  be^me  the  prey  of 
internal  parties  and  civil  dissensions,  which 
the  Florentine  Ooncini,  marshal  D'Ancre, 
prime  minister  at  that  time,  was  utterly 
unable  to  suppress.  The  disturbances 
rose  to  the  highest,  when  the  king,  in 
1615^  married  a  Spanish  princess.  Heniy 
II,  prince  of  Cond^  abandoned  the  royal 
party,  and  took  up  arms  in  conjunction 
with  the  Huguenots.  The  king,  too  weak 
to  oppose  this  attack,  made  peace  with  the 
prince,  but  sent  him  to  the  Bastile  some 
time  liker,  whereby  another  civil  war  was 
kindled,  in    which,  however,  the  insur- 

Smts  had  no  success,  and,  the  marahal 
'Ancre,  whom  the  young  king  hated, 
lieing  murdered  with  his  connivance, 
(16171  tranquillity  appeared  to  l)e  again  re- 
storeo.  (See  Luwit8,\  But  when  the 
kin^,  soon  after,  baYiished  his  mother  to 
Blois,  new  disturbances  arose;  for  the 
people,  who  had  hated  Maria  on  account 
of  her  tyranny,  now  took  compassion  upon 
her,  in  her  misfortune.  The  king  was 
obliged  to  be  reconciled  with  her,  and  a 
formal  peace  was  concluded  at  Angou- 
l^me  (1619),  between  the  contending  par- 
ties. But  It  was  hardly  signed,  when  it 
was  again  broken.  Maria,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  bishop  of  Lu9on,  again 
took  up  arms  against  her  son.  A  new 
reconciliation  took  place,  only  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  new  dissensions.  During  these 
disturbances,  the  Huguenots  rose  in  arms, 
with  Rohan  and  Soubise  at  their  head  ; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  retailed 
against  the  king,  who  now  deKveied  him- 
self up  to  the  guidance  of  the  cardinal 
Richelieu,  (q.  v.)  After  victoiy  had  in- 
clined, sometimes  to  one  side,  some- 
times to  the  other,  and  both  parties  felt 
deeply  the  necessity  of  repose,  peace  was 
agam  concluded  between  the  king  and 
the  Huguenots  (1633).  This  also  contin- 
ued no  lonoer  than  the  preceding.  Ro- 
chelle,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, revolted,  and  was  supported  by  Eng- 
land. The  king  drove  the  English  to  the 
sea,  conquered  the  island  of  R6,  and  at 
hist  (Oct.  28,  1628),  Rochelle  likewise, 
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which,  under  the  spirited  command  of  the 
mother  of  the  duke  of  Rohan,  had  de- 
fended itself  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
contended  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  siege. 
This  siege  cost  the  crown  40  million  litres. 
Afterwards  a  war  arose  with  the  emperor, 
who  bad  refused  to  the  duke  of  Nevers 
the  investiture  of  Mantua.  The  united 
forces  of  the  empc»x>r,  Spain  and  Savoy, 
were  again  defeated  by  the  French,  at 
Yegljano  (1630),  and  the  duke  of  Mantua 
confirmed  in  his  noesessions  by  the  peace 
of  Chierasco  (1690).  The  only  brother  of 
the  king,  Gaston  of  Orleans,  now  revolted 
against  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  queen 
mother.  The  insurgents  were,  neverthe- 
less^ defeated ;  the  duke  of  Montmorenct, 
in  aitiance  with  Gaston,  was  vanquished 
in  the  battle  of  Castelnaudary,  Sept.  1, 
1632,  taken  prisoner,  and  executed  at  Tou- 
louse, October  30,  of  the  same  year.  Gas- 
ton received  a  pardon.  In  the  succeed- 
ing virar  with  Spain,  which  continued  35 
years,  during  13  of  which  it  was  waged 
in  Germany,  succeed  inclined  sometimes 
to  one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other ;  yet 
the  king  was  at  last  enabled  (1636)  to  ex- 
pel from  the  French  dominions  die  Span- 
tarda,  who  had  landed  in  Provence,  and 
the  imperial  troops  which  bad  penetrated 
as  fiu-  as  Burgundy.  The  events  of  the 
following  year  were  yet  more  favorable  lo 
France ;  but  Uie  ochausted  state  of  tbe 
finances  opposed  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  tbe  progress  of  the  French  arms.  In 
this  slate  of  misfortune,  Louis  XIII  died. 
May  4, 1643.  Durins  tliis  war,  Louis  had 
(Aug.  15, 1638)  put  his  person,  his  crown 
and  kingdom,  under  the  protection  of  the 
holy  virgin ;  a  day  which  was  long  regard- 
ed as  a  festival  in  France.  His  equestrian 
statue,  in  bronze,  erected  1639,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  people  in  1792, 

Louis  aIV,  king  of  France  and  Na- 
varre, was  bom  Sept  5, 1638,  after  a  bar- 
renness of  22  years  on  tbe  part  of  his 
mother.  Being,  therefore,  considered  a 
particular  gift  of  Heaven,  he  was  called 
MHeyhdonni,  He  came  into  the  work} 
with  several  teeth,  on  which  subject  Gro- 
tius  has  some  jests  in  his  letters.  He  died 
Sept.  1, 1715.  He  married,  in  1660,  Ma- 
ria  Theresa,  daughter  of  king  Phihp  IV, 
who  died  Julv  30,  1683.  In  tbe  same 
yesr,  he  secretly  married  Fran^oise  d*Aa- 
faign^,  widow  of  Scarron  (madame  de 
Maiutenon,  who  died  April  15,  1719). 
His  principal  mistresses  were  Fran^ise, 
dachess  de  la  Valli^re  (see  Fallihre),  the 
marchionesB  of  Montespan,  mother  of  the 
doke  of  Maine  and  of  the  count  of  Tou- 
louse (see  BochechouaH]t  and  Maria  An- 


gelica d'Escorailles,  dnchen  of  Fontanffes, 
who  died  in  IGBh — Louis  XIV  was  five 
years  of  age  when  his  fiither,  Louis  XIII, 
died.  His  mother  caused  herself  to  be 
declared  regent  and  guardian.  To  Maza- 
rin  was  intrusted  tbe  superintendence  of 
the  education  of  the  king,  which  was 
much  neglected.  But,  although  Louis 
learned  nothing  fipom  his  teacher,  the  arch- 
bishop F^r^fixe,  be  observed  much.  A 
deep  impression  was  made  on  him,  dur- 
ing nis  minority,  by  the  commotions  of 
the  Fronde  (see  jFVofufe,  and  Rett),  which 
set  so  many  different  characters  in  action. 
SepL  7,  1651,  Louis  proclaimed  his  ma- 
jority ;  but  Mazarin  continued  at  the  head 
of  the  government  till  his  death,  March  9, 
1661.  From  this  time,  Louis  reigned  54 
yeari^  vrithout  any  prime  minister,  m  com- 

Slete  accordance  with  his  own  words — 
?Hai,  c^est  moi  !  From  Mazarin  he  had 
learned  an  ambitious  policy,  and  a  con- 
tempt of  the  pariiament.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  Mazarin  could  not  eflect  his 
purpose,  the  yomw  king,  17  years  of  age, 
entered  the  haH  of  the  parliament  of  Par- 
is, booted  and  spurred,  with  his  whip  in 
his  hand,  and  commanded  an  edict  to  be 
registered.  Every  thing  united  to  sur- 
round him  with  splendor.  History,  how- 
ever, has  not  confirmed  his  title  of  gpreot 
Louis  possessed  some  royal  qualitiesj>er- 
haps  aU  that  are  requisite  for  show.  Tbiw 
he  was  enabled  to  gratify  the  inclinatioD 
of  the  French  for  theatrical  display  ;  he 
even  gave  this  inclination  a  permanent 
direction.  His  rngn  was  adorned  by  great 
statesmen  and  generris,  ecclesiastics,  and 
men  of  literature  and  sdence.  The  civil 
wars  had  produced  the  same  effect,  which 
tbe  revolution  afterwards  produced,  of 
calling  fonh  men  of  talent  and  enervy, 
who  made  the  national  glory  and  the 
Sf^ndor  of  the  king  the  obiect  of  their 
exertions.  Louis  himself  bad  a  taste  for 
a  kind  of  greatness.  ^  This  was,"  as  John 
Miiller  savs  of  him,  *<the  source  of  the 
benefils  which  he  rendered  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  of  the  disturbances  of  Europe, 
of  the  violation  of  all  treaties,  in  short,  of 
the  remarkable  character  of  his  reign." 
The  king  was,  unfortunately,  ignorant,  and 
destitute  of  setded  principles.  U  mma 
la  glotra  d  la  rdigimt^  wf%  Montesquieu, 
ef  on  Vempicka  iwk  mmtdt  emmaUn  ni 
ISme  ni  Patdrt,  His  person  was  vigorous 
and  noble.*  With  handsome  features 
and  a  tall  form  he  united  a  peculiar  digni- 
ty of  language  and  manner.  Tbe  noble 
and  charming  tone  of  his  voice  won  tbe 
*  John  KeUler,  of  Zurich,  cast  an  equestriu 
•tsuw  of  Louii  XIV,  at  Paru,  in  1699. 
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heart;  but  the  lofUnesB  of  his  whole  de- 
meanor inspired  respect  His  kindness 
never  passed  into  familiarity.  One  look 
of  his  kept  the  witlinff  in  check.  The 
Spanish  gravity,  which  ne  inherited  from 
his  mother,  was  tempered  by  the  graces 
of  French  politeness.  Naturally  so  grave, 
that  even  the  oldest  courtiers,  never  recol- 
lected to  have  heard  more  than  one  jest 
from  his  mouth,  he  loved,  nevertheless, 
ipayety  in  others,  applauded  Molii^re*s 
comedies,  and  laughea  at  the  witty  sallies 
of  madame  de  Montespau.  At  his  court, 
which  became  a  model  for  all  the  others 
of  Europe,  every  thing  had  reference  to 
the  king,  and  tended  to  augment  his  dig- 
nity. The  nearer  you  approached  his  per- 
son, the  higher  rose  your  awe.  It  was  a 
reverence  resembling  worship,  which  was 
paid  to  the  throne,  the  person  of  the  king, 
■and  the  pride  of  the  nation.  On  the 
whole,  to  use  an  expi^ession  of  Boling- 
broke's,  hardly  ever  has  a  king  played  his 
part  better.  JBut  a  theatrical  representa- 
tion he  always  would  maintain,  even  .in 
trifles ;  for  example,  in  his  latter  years,  he 
Aever  appeared  in  the  presence  of  any 
one  without  his  neat  peruke.  But  he 
possessed,  nevermeless,  qualities  which 
are  requisite  for  playine  well  the  part  of  a 
monarch.  *'  The  qualities  of  his  mind," 
says  Grouvelle,  **  were  justness,  solidity, 
eonstancy  and  application.  He  united 
vtherewith  habitual  discretion  and  the  seri- 
ousness which  conceals  deficienciea  He 
was  naturally  silent,  and  inclined  to  ob- 
servation." Louis  had  nothing  of  the 
Jbero,  but  he  possessed  the  art  of  ruling 
those  who  surrounded  him.  He  was  no 
j^neral,  but  was  able  to  appropriate  to 
himself  the  reputation  of  ms  generals. 
Resoluteness  and  energy  elevated  him,  at 
limes,  above  the  restrictions  of  courtly 
•etiauette.  Early  in  life,  he  danced  in  the 
ballets.  But  hearing  at  the  theatre,  when 
BrUanmau  was  performed,  the  verse  in 
which  it  is  said  of  Nero,  as  a  reproach,  U 
'txedU  h  se  domner  luirmime  en  spedade 
4MUX  Romain$j  he  never  a^n  danced  in 
public  The  manners  of  his  time  favored 
liis  natural  disposition  to  gallantry.  He 
ioved  with  enthusiasm,  and  expressed  his 
ieelings  with  dignity  and  tenderness. 
With  an  excellent  memory,  his  judgment 
'was  sound;  he  knew  how  to  say  what 
«iras  suitable  at  the  riffht  time,  and  with 
'dignity  and  delicacy ;  he  understood  how 
to  punish  and  reward  with  words.  Thus 
afierthe  widow  of  Scarron,  supported  by 
many  friends,  had  solicited  in  vain,  for 
several  years,  her  husband's  pension  of 
1500  tivres,  he  gave  her  a  pension  of  2000 


livres,  with  the  words,  Madame^  jt  vou$ 
ai  /mi  attendre  long  teitw,  maia  voui  ccotz 
tant  d'anUsy  que  fed  voulu  avoir  stid  ce 
uUrite  avprh  de  vow.  The  following 
trait  shows,  that,  even  in  generosity,  he  had 
a  dash  of  ostentation.  The  marquis  of 
Uxellea,  having  been  compelled  to  sur- 
reader  Mayence,  32  daysaAer  the  opening 
of  the  trenches,  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  king,  whose  displeasure  he  feared, 
while  he  related  the  reasons  of  the  sur- 
render. **  Rise,  marquis,'*  said  the  king ; 
''you  have  defended  the  fortress  like  a 
noan  of  spirit,  and  capitulated  like  a  man 
of  sense."  He  intimated  to  the  aged  Boi- 
leau,  who  had  retured  to  Auteuil,  and  ap- 
peared but  seldom  at  court,  that  when  his 
health  permitted  him  to  come  to  Versailles, 
he  would  always  have  a  half  an  hour  for 
him.  Louis  was  above  the  praise  of 
trifle&  When  De  Grammont  found  fault 
with  a  madrigal  of  die  king's,  Louis  was 
pleased,  that  the  courtier,  being  iguoraut 
of  the  author,  had  spoken  so  fireely.  Boi- 
leau,  also,  ventured  to  blame  some  verses 
which  met  the  king's  approbation,  and 
Loub  was  by  no  means  displeased.  ^  He 
understands  such  thinas ;  it  is  his  busi- 
ness," was  his  remark.  Low  flattery  he  re- 
pelled :  thus  he  rejected  tlie  prize-question 
of  the  French  academy — ^"  Which  of  the 
virtues  of  the  king  deserves  tlie  prefer- 
ence ?**  By  the  esteem  which  he  manifested 
for  Boileau,  Moli^re,  Boesuet,  Massillon, 
&C.,  he  contributed  to  inspire  the  higher 
classes  with  a  respect  for  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  a  taste  for  the  society  of  men 
of  learning  and  genius.  But  this  was  only 
meant  to  sive  spender  to  his  reign.  Cor- 
neille  and  Lafontaine,  and  the  meritori- 
ous scholars  of  the  Port  Royal,  remained 
uimoticed  by  him.  The  great  Amaud,  doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne,  was  compelled  to  Uve 
almost  entirely  concealed,  from  liUl,  and 
died  in  exile.  Louis  was  20  years  of  age,  and 
devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  court  and 
chase,  \i^en  Mazarin  died.  **  To  whom 
shall  we  now  apply  P*^  asked  his  secreta- 
ries of  state  :  **  To  me,"  he  replied  with 
dignity  ;  and  the  handsomest  man  of  the 
kingdom,  who  had  grown  up  in  perfect 
ignorance,  with  his  heart  full  of  ro* 
roantic  gallantry,  devoted  himself  sedu- 
lously to  business  and  the  acquisition  of 
information.  In  the  first  half  of  his  reign, 
he  labored  daily  eight  hours.  But  his 
natural  pride  ofien  degenerated  into 
haughtiness,  his  love  of  splendor  into  use- 
less extravagance,  his  firmness  into  de»- 
potism.  Determined  no  longer  to  tolerate 
Calvinism  in  France,  he  said — *^  My 
grandfiufaer  loved  the  Huguenots  without 
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feariog  them ;  my  fttlier  feared,  without 
loving  them ;  I  neither  fear  nor  love 
them?*  He  eWnced  bis  severity,  also,  in  the 
case  of  Fouquet,  superintendent  of  finance, 
from  whom  he  accepted  a  JUt^  when 
be  was  on  the  point  of  condemning  him 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  in  1661 ;  with 
equal  cruehy  he  took  revenge  for  his  of- 
fended pride,  on  the  pope,  in  1662.  He 
WBfl,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  jh«lnic<ion« 
fpour  U  Daypkinf  a  despot  from  religious 
conviction.  Aa  an  absolute  sovereign,  he 
regarded  himself  as  the  proprietor  of  all 
the  poeeesoons  of  his  subjects,  but  deem- 
ed hinMelf  bound  to  make  a  wise  use  of 
his  power.  He  rarely,  however,  mistook 
the  extraordinaiy  men  who  signalized  his 
age  and  France.  He  manifested  an  in- 
terest in  tbe  advancement  of  his  nation ; 
but,  deceived  by  self-love,  he  submitted  to 
lh»  influence  of  others.  While  he  be- 
lieved himself  free  and  independent,  ma- 
dame  de  M«ntenon  exercised  the  strongest 
power  over  him,  by  her  talents,  piety  and 
virtue.  His  credulity  went  so  far,  that  he 
aasured  the  nuncio,  in  1685,  that  whole 
cities,  such  as  Uzes,  Niames,  Montpellier, 
&C.,  had  been  converted!  While  the 
Protestants  were  robbed  of  their  property 
and  freedom,  he  was  ensaged  in  splendid 
bunting  expeditions.  Two  meritorious 
naval  officers,  who  had  taken  the  libeity 
to  offer  some  modest  suggestions  resnect- 
ing  a  naval  school,  were  imprisoned  for  a 
year,  and  cashiered.  The  reputation  of 
Louis  is  the  work  of  his  nunisters  and 
eenenUs.  (See  Turenne,  Ctmdi^  Luxem- 
oourg,  CaHnaty  and  FtUort.)  Feuqui^res 
raised  the  art  of  war  into  a  science.  Lou- 
vois  (q.  V.)  introduced  discipline  into  tbe 
arm^.  Vauban  greatly  improved  the  art 
of  fortification.  Men  like  Estrades  and 
D'Avaux,  made  diplomacy  at  home  in 
France.  Louis  himself  was  capable  of 
negoiiadng  immediately  with  ambaasa- 
dora,  on  matters  of  state.  The  splendor 
of  the  French  court,  the  boklness  dis- 
played in  the  cabinet  and  the  field,  the 
fimne  of  the  nation  in  anns  and  arts,  intro- 
duced the  French  language  into  the  couits 
of  Europe,  and  from  tbe  peace  of  Nime- 
guen,  in  1678,  it  gradually  supplanted  Lat- 
in, 08  the  official  language  of  states.  But 
Oelbert  was  the  chief  source  of  the  great- 
nesB  of  Louis  and  France.  That  ordering, 
creating,  and  sagacious  spirit  or^jnated  we 
great  standing  armies  of  Louis,  and  im- 
posed this  buraen  on  all  the  flovemments 
of  Europe;  at  the  same  time,  ne  maintain- 
ed 100  ships  of  the  line,  and  encouraged 
mamifiusturea,  navigation  and  commerae; 
mad  the  first   French  iettlennDt  in  the 


East  Indies  was  founded  at  Pondicherry. 
Colbert  developed  the  astonishing  re- 
sourees  of  France,  in  population,  natural 
riches  and  nationtfl  spirit  But,  after  his 
death,  in  1683,  Louvois  and  Louis  plucked 
tbe  firuit,  while  they  felled  the  tree.  Tbe 
pride  of  the  kinr,  and  tbe  vanity  of  the  na- 
tion, seconded  the  ambition  of  the  despotic 
minister  of  war.  Notwithstandinff  all  this 
oppression,  disaffection  never  found  a  rally- 
ing point  of  resstance.  Such  gratification 
did  the  nation  experience  in  the  splendor  of 
a  cruel  and  prodigal  reign  !  Five  wars,  die 
relocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  (which 
Benj.  Constant  has  well  termed  rerreurde 
Louia  XIV,  d  U  crime  de  $cn  conseil), 
the  building  of  Versailles,  the  hatred  of  the 
nations,  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  and  the 
deep  policy  of  William  IH  of  England, 
overthrew  the  power  of  Louis  in  the 
Spanish  war  of  succearion.  Favorable 
cireumstanceSfthe  opinion  of  the  ase,  and 
the  consciousness  or  strength  on  the  part 
of  a  people  not  yet  corrupted,  were  alt 
diat  preserved  from  downfall  the  tottering 
throne  of  the  failing  king.  Death  rapidly 
snatched  away  those  who  stood  nearest 
him  ;  first  his  only  son,  then  his  grand- 
son, with  his  grandson's  wife  and  eldest 
son,  the  hopes  of  France.  The  court  in- 
trigues, satiety,  devotion,  and  the  religious 
predominance  of  Maintenon,  together  with 
the  influence  of  his  confessor.  La  Chaise, 
and  his  far  worse  successor,  Tellier.  from 
1709,  ma<to  the  heart  of  the  aged  kinj^  in- 
different to  the  state  of  his  dominions. 
The  proud  Louis,  who  imagined  himself 
competent  to  eveiy  thing,  who,  after  the 
death  of  his  great  minister,  selected  young 
men,  whom  he  could  guide  at  pleasure, 
was,  at  last,  so  led  astray  by  his  confessor, 
Tellier,  that  he  caused  the  constitution  I7m- 
geittftu,  drawn  up  according  to  Tellier's 

Elan,  by  three  Jesuits,  to  he  issued  as  a 
u]l,in  1713,  by  pope  Clement  XI, who  was 
equaUy  deceived,  thus  giving  the  Jesuit 
party  the  triumph  over  their  opponenui, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  producing  commo- 
tions, which  continued  for  forty  yean  to 
ajffitate  the  chureh  and  state.  Louis  man- 
irested,  however,  a  strength  of  mind  and 
firmness  in  death,  as  well  aa  in  the  misfor- 
tunes which,  in  his  last  years,  ahook  his 
throne  and  bouse  ;  for  rieinnus,  Eugene 
and  Maribofough  humbled  the  pride  of 
France  before  the  Spanish  throne  was  se- 
cured to  the  second  grandson  of  Louis,  by 
the  death  of  Joseph  land  the  victory  of  Vil- 
lara  at  Domain.  He  submitted  to  all  con- 
ditions, unless  they  were  disb<morahle^ 
but  such  he  rejected  with  sconi.  When 
Philip   was   finally   established   on  the 
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thxmie  at  Madrid,  the  pardtioD  wall  of  the 
Pyreoees  was  not  destroyed,  os  Louis  had 
hoped,  wbeD  he  said  to  his  fprandson,  on 
his  departure,  B  tCy  a  pUu  de  PyritUea ; 
and  Frooce  was  burdened  with  a  debt  of 
2,500,000,000  livres.  The  plan  of  attach- 
ing Spain  to  France,  in  order  to  counter- 
act the  connexion  of  England  and  Hol- 
land (which  threatened  tlra  French  com- 
merce, navigation  and  colonies),  exhausted 
France,  and  laid  the  ibimdation  of  that 
revolution  which  was  not  to  terminate 
till  a  century  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. 
Grouvelle  says,  therefore,  of  him,  with 
justice — **  We  may  allow  him  good  qual- 
ities, but  not  virtue.  The  misfortunes  of 
succeeding  reigns  were,  in  part,  his  work, 
and  he  has  hardly  influenced  posterity, 
except  for  its  ruin.^  The  same  judgment 
is  passed  by  madame  de  Stael,  in  her  Re- 
flections on  the  French  Revolution.  What 
is  called  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  as  com- 
pared with  Pericles,  Augustus  and  the 
Medici,  wis  a  result  of  the  impulse  which 
ciroumstsaces  communicated  to  the  na- 
tional genius.  Louis,  who  was  not  him- 
self possessed  of  a  great,  comprehenave 
mind,  and  who  was  much  and  laboriously 
occupied  on  trifles,  patronized  genius 
only  as  a  necessary  instrument  jot  his 
purposes.  At  Colbert's  sug^tion,  be 
founded  the  academy  of  sciences  and 
Chat  of  inscriptions ;  he  improved  the 
French  academy,  encouraged  able  writers 
to  raise  bis  reputation  and  the  French 
language  above  the  hatred  of  nations, 
and  the  sphere  of  its  influence  vraa  binder 
than  that  of  his  armies.  His  nation  cave 
laws  to  Europe,  in  matters  of  tasta  The 
tone  of  French  socie^  was  a  model  for 
the  German  courts,  and  corrupted  the 
spirit  of  the  nobility,  while  it  destroyed 
moralsL  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  forgot- 
ten, that  the  ennikion  of  the  Hu^enols 
fyoia  France  auo  promoted  the  diflusion 
of  the  French  language  and  manners. 
The  great  ait  of  pleasing  was  the  soul  of  all 
the  omer  arts  in  France ;  it  even  opened  lo 
science  itself  the  avenue  to  the  cucles  of 
the  polished  daases.  Pascal,  who  wrote 
with  vigor  and  delicacy,  the  sublinie  Bos- 
fluet,  aiM  Fenelon,  spleDdid  in  his  humiifr- 
Cy,  the  great  CorneiUe,  who  boldly  took 
his  fliffbt  above  the  surrounding  barba- 
rism, the  unique  Moli^ra,  the  inimitable 
Fontaine,  and  the  calm  thinker  and  spirit- 
ed satirist,  Boileau,  the  ftiend  of  die  ckuh 
€ioal  Racme,  kindled  the  blaze  of  light 
and  philosophy  in  France.  ^  Their  eleo- 
Irieal  shock  roused,"  as  John  von  MfiUer 
aqprsBseshiaiiiel^  ^  the  north  fioin  the  mo- 
I  of  its  univenlties,''  The 


fine  arts  were  not  aei^ected.  OfLebrun's 
epoch  of  art  under  Louis  XIV,  ^ve  are 
reminded  by  34  paintings  by  this  master 
in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre.  The 
Flemish  school,  pejticulariy  Tenters,  did 
not  please  the  king.  Lesueur,  Pousan 
and  Af  ignard  were  the  ornaments  of  the 
French  school.  Girardon  was  distin- 
ffuished  among  the  sculptors.  Len6tre 
bid  out  the  splendid  gardens  of  Versailles ; 
Pennauk  iNiilt  the  colonnade  of  the  Lou- 
vre, Hardouin  Mansard  the  dome  of  the 
invalids.  LuUi  was  the  creator  of  French 
music.  A  large  proportion  of  the  great 
monuments  of  France,  which  excite  the 
astonishment  of  the  traveller,  had  their 
origin  in  the  reign  of  Louis.  He  con- 
structed the  wonderful  harbors,  ship- 
yards and  fortificadons  at  Brest,  Rochefort, 
L*Orient,  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Cetteand  Tou- 
lon. At  his  bidding,  the  canid  of  Langue- 
doc  united  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
ocean. — See  Voltaire^  Siicle  de  LouU 
XIFf  the  duke  de  St.  Simon^s  Gktmrta 
compUteB  povr  aervir  it  PIRstaire  des  Cours 
de  LouiB  XIFt  de  la  lUgcnee  et  de  Louis 
XV;  and  the  MhnoinM  de  Dangeaa,  as 
well  those  published  bv  madame  de  Gen- 
Us,  as  those  published  by  Lemoncey  (Par- 
is, 1816]^  in  his  Euai  nor  ritabUssemmt 
monarckique  de  Louis  XIV;  the  (E^mres 
de  Louit  XiF  (vol.  i-.vi,  Paris,  1806), 
published  by  the  diplomatist  Grouvelle 
and  the  count  Grimoard,  and  the  Con- 
sidiratums  sur  Louis  XTVy  by  Grouvelle, 
contained  in  this  selection,  which,  al- 
though too  fiivonible,  are  an  excellent  in- 
troduction to  the  history  of  this  monarch. 
The  hutrucUons  pour  le  Dauphin^  of 
1661 — ^1668,  comprised  in  that  work,  are 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  down  by 
PelisBon,  from  the  mouth  of  the  kin^. 
But  Louis  himself  did  not  practise  his 
precepts.  Thus  he  warns  the  dauphin  to 
beware  of  the  influence  of  favorites,  and 
still  more  of  the  love  of  the  female  sex, 
which  tends  to  divert  the  mind  fbom  busi- 
ness. These  writings,  besides  other  hiH- 
torical  matter,  contain  information  respect- 
ing the  system  of  ocMTuption  practised  by 
Louis  XIV,  even  at  German  courts,  e.  ff 
at  Beriin.  The  Mimoires  and  FUces  mt- 
Uimresj  which  consdtute  the  third  and 
fouith  volumes  of  the  work,  relate  to  the 
campaigns  of  1672—1678,  and  that  of 
1698.  In  Grimoard's  prefitce,  they  are 
saki  to  be  not  unimportant  for  the  history 
of  the  war.  The  letten  of  Louis,  in  the 
two  last  volumes  of  this  work,  are  mostly 
of  little  consequence.  The  politeness  and 
dignity  with  which  this  proud  king  writes 
to  his  miniate»  and  generals  are  remaik- 
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able.  This  deticate' tone  wos  then  gen- 
eral, and  gave  to  language  and  manners 
that  agreeable  refinement  which  made 
Paris  so  attractive. 

PoUticcd  Occurrmees  during  (his  Reign. 
The  most  splendid  period  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV  extended  from  the  peaco  of  the 
Pyrenees,  concluded  by  Mazarin,  in  1659, 
to  the  death  of  the  great  Colbert,  in  1683. 
That  peace,  however,  lasted  only  till  1665, 
when  Louis,  on  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Philip  IV,  kins  of  Snain,  laid  claim 
to  the  Spanish  Nemerianas,  by  virtue  of 
the  right  of  devolutionj  as  it  was  called 
(which  was  a  private  law  in  part  of  the 
Netherlands,  but  could  by  ho  means  be 
considered  the  rule  of  succession  to  the 
government  of  these  states).  Holland, 
therefore,  concluded,  in  1668,  a  triple  alli- 
ance with  England  and  Sweden,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Netheriands,  of  which 
alliance,  although  Louis  was  victorious  in 
two  campaigns,  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  was  the  result  Louis  retained,  in- 
deed, the  conquered  places  in  the  Nether- 
lands, but  was  compelled  to  abandon  bis 
intentions  on  the  country  at  lar^,  and,  as 
he  attributed  this  to  the  triple  alliance,  he 
resolved  on  a  retaliatoiy  war  against  Hol- 
land, having  previously  succeeded  in  sep- 
aratlDg  England  and  Sweden  from  their 
connexion  with  the  republic,  and  uniting 
them  witli  himself.  This  war,  undertaken 
without  regard  to  the  commerce  of  France, 
to  which  it  was  very  detrimental,  and  in 
which  Spain,  tlie  German  emperor  and 
BrandenbuiY  also  enffaged  against  France, 
continued  from  16/2  till  die  peace  of 
Nimeguen,  concluded  1678  and  1679,  in 
which  Holland  lost  nothing,  while  Louis 
XIV  received  from  Spain,  Surgundy  (tba 
Fianche  Corot^l  which  the  king  of  Spain 
bad  previouslv  held,  as  an  appurtenance 
to  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  German  empire,  and  16 
pboes  in  the  Netherlands.  Louis  lost,  in 
this  war,  his  two  greatest  generals,  Tu- 
tenne  and  Cond^  ;  the  fbnner  fell  at  Sas- 
becfa,  in  1675 ;  the  latter  retired  in  1676, 
on  account  of  his  feeble  bealdi.  Louis, 
however,  still  had  C^tinat,  Crequi,  Lux- 
embourg, Schbmbiug  and  Vauban.  Afier 
tbe  peace  of  Nimegnen,  it  would  have 
been  politic  ibr  Louis  to  have  ceased  pros- 
ecuting, for  a  while,  his  plans  of  acgnin- 
dizeroent ;  but  he  renewed,  immediatelv 
afker,  the  rhtmons^  as  they  were  called. 
In  the  three  treaties  of  peace,  a  number 
of  piaces,  with  all  thenr  appurtenances, 
had  been  ceded  to  France,  thoujffa  it  had 
noC  been  decided  what  really  did  pertain 
to  them.    LouiB^  therefore,  eatablisiied,  in 
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1660,  chambers  of  reunions  at  Metz  and 
Brisach,  whose  office  it  was  to  accord  him, 
under  the  form  of  ri^ht,  every  thing  diat 
could  be  conridered  m  any  way  as  be- 
longing to  those  places.  France,  in  this 
manner,  acqiiired  large  districts  on  the  bor- 
ders of  thepfetberlands  and  of  Germany. 
Louis  would  also  gladiv  have  obtained 
Strasburg,  but,  as  even  the  chambers  of 
reunions  could  start  no  formal  claim  to  it, 
this  important  place  was  quietly  surround- 
ed by  soldiers,  and  compelled  to  surren- 
der, m  1661,  without  a  blow.  Sfmin  and 
the  German  empire  protested  against  this 
act,  but  both  found  it  expedient,  in  1684, 
to  enter  into  a  20  years'  truce  with  Louis 
XIV,  by  which  this  monarch  obtained, 
for  that  time,  besides  Strasburg,  all  the 

S laces  reunited  prior  to  August  1, 1681. 
leanwhile,  Colbert  had  died,  in  1683. 
From  this  time,  France  declined  with  the 
same  rapidity  that  it  had  risen  under  his 
administmtion.  The  first  blow  it  receiv- 
ed, was  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  October  2Si,  1685,  after  several 
vears'  oppressions  of  the  Protestant  party, 
by  which  measure  tbe  kingdom  lost 
700,000  of  its  most  vahiable  subjects.  To 
this  measure  the  king  was  led  by  the 
united  exertions  of  the  two  parties  of  the 
court,  in  other  respects  opposed  to  each 
other— the  pardes  of  the  minister  Louvois 
and  of  Maintenon,  who  cooperated  with 
the  generally  benevolent  confessor  of  the 
king,  Lachaise.  Colbert,  to  his  death,  had 
opposed  the  adoption  of  violent  measures, 
which  mi^t  induce  the  Protestants  to 
emigrate.  France  was,  soon  after,  involved 
in  a  new  war.  Several  circumstances 
^ve  Louis  XIV  and  Louvois  opportunity, 
m  spite  of  the  20  yeare'  truce,  to  enter 
the  field  anew.  The  war,  which  Louis 
now  waged  from  1688  to  1697,  against 
Germany,  Holland,  Spain,  Savoy  and 
England,  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  in  which  Louis  renffned  all  the 
riunionsy  and,  in  addition,  ceded  to  Ger- 
many, Brisach,  Fribuig^,  Kehl  and  Phil- 
ipsburg,  besides  all  the  smaller  fortresses 
erected  by  France  on  the  German  side  of 
the  Rhine.  Although,  throughout  the 
war,  Louis  was  conqueror  rather  than 
conquered,  he  was  bent  on  peace.  The 
exhaustion  of  his  kin|[dom,  and  especially 
the  fear  that  a  contmuance  of  the  war 
might  frustrate  his  views  on  the  Spanish 
succession,  compelled  him  to  yieM.  The 
deatli  of  Charies  II,  king  of  Spain,  to 
which  Louis  had  lonff  looked  forward, 
took  place  at  the  end  of  1700.  Louis  bad 
already  concluded  treaties  of  paititioni 
with  respect  to  the  Spanish  succession, 
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with  England  and  Holland ;  but  Charles 
11,  by  a  secret  testament,  haid  designated 
the  grandson  of  Louis,  Philip  of  Anjou, 
as  heir  of  the  whole  monarchy,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  house  of  Austria,  in 
which  the  inheritance  was  legitimately 
vested.  On  the  enforcement  of  this  tes- 
tament Louis  insisted,  after  the  death  of 
Charles,  and  was  thus  involved  in  the 
Spanish  war  of  succession,  1702 — 13, 
which  he  precipitated  by  acknowledging 
the  English  jircteuder  (son  of  James  II), 
in  violation  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick. 
The  finances  of  Louis  were  in  great  dis- 
order ;  he  had  also  lost  many  of  his  great 
men  in  the  cabiuet  and  field ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  numerous  enemies — 
England,  Holland,  the  emperor  and  the 
German  empire,  Prussia,  Portugal  and 
Spain— coula  oppose  to  him  two  of  the 
greatest  ffenerals — Eugene  and  Marlbor- 
ough. France  suffered  greatly  by  this 
war,  which  was  tenninated  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  and  those*  of  Rastadt 
and  Baden,  in  1714,  brought  about  by  the 
concurrence  of  several  circumstances  fa- 
vorable to  France,  especially  by  the  change 
that  took  place  in  the  political  system  of 
England,  in  1710,  after  Louis  had  several 
times  proffered  peace,  without  success,  on 
account  of  the  bard  terms  insisted  on  by 
bis  enemies.  Louis  made,  indeed,  some 
concessions  to  England,  Holland  and  Sa- 
voy, but  saw  his  grandson  acknowledged 
as  kinff  of  Spain,  under  the  name  of 
Philip  V.  This,  however,  was  connected 
with  the  condition  of  a  renunciation, 
which  should  prevent  the  possibility  of 
any  future  union  of  the  Spanish  and 
French  crowns.  The  internal  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom  was  totally  mined  by  this 
war,  of  which  the  expenses,  in  the  year 
1712  alone,  amounted  to  825,000,000 
livres.  The  great  army  which  he  kept  on 
foot,  was  what  chiefly  excited  and  nour- 
ish^ in  Louis  the  love  of  conquest  He 
maintained  a  larger  standing  army  than 
any  other  prince  of  his  time.  It  rose 
from  140  to  300,000  men.  Respecting  the 
policy  of  Louis  XIV,  the  following  is  the 
language  of  Flassan: — ''The  cabinet  of 
Louis  AlV,  notwithstanding  the  divenaty 
of  talents  of  his  ministers,  exhibits,  in 
its  most  important  negotiations  with  for- 
eign powers,  almost  always  the  same 
character  of  lofty  pretension.  The  spirit 
of  bis  policy  may  be  cleariy  seen  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  insisted  on  interpret- 
ing the  treaties  of  M&nster,  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  of  Nimeguen,  and  the  renuncia- 
tion  of  queen  Mana  Theresa.  The  means 
of  imputing  validiQr  to  such  ailiitraiy  ex- 


planations, were,  force  of  arms,  artful  di- 
plomacy, expert  spies,  and  corruption. 
The  king  expended  great  sums  in  secur- 
ing the  favor  of  sovereigns — Charles  II, 
for  example,  of  England — their  ministers 
and  mistresses.  Against  his  enemies,  he 
employed,  even  in  times  of  war,  clandes- 
tine popular  excitements ;  he  encouraged 
the  commotions  in  Catalonia,  Sicily,  Eng- 
land, Portugal  and  Hungary.  More  than 
any  kin^  l^fbre  him,  he  enlarged  the 
boundanes  of  the  kingdom,  especially 
towards  the  north  ;  by  which  means,  he 
secured  tlie  capital  against  the  accidents 
of  war.  Till  the  battle  of  La  Hogue, 
May  SK),  1G92,  in  which  the  combined 
English  and  Dutch  fleet,  under  admiral 
Ruasel,  overcame  the  French  admiral 
Tourville,  he  maintained  the  balance  of 
power  on  the  ocean,  and  made  his  flair 
respected  by  the  natives  of  Barbery  and 
by  the  most  powerful  maritime  states.  On 
tlie  continent,  he  hekl  a  decided  predomi-* 
nance  till  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  so  that 
he  had  no  reason  to  fear  any  coalition  of 
the  other  powers.  To  this  his  connexion 
with  Sweden  and  some  of  the  small  Ger- 
man principalities  mainly  eontributed. 
He  subsequently  fell  somewhat  from  this 
high  elevation,  but  continued  to  be  the 
first  sovereign  of  Europe,  even  after  his 
defeats  in  the  Spanish  war  of  succession ; 
for,  after  he  had  severed  the  league  form- 
ed against  him  by  the  peace  with  Eng- 
land, neither  .Austria  nor  the  German  em- 
pire could  long  oflfer  resistance."  To  this 
foreign  policy,  fiivored  by  the  weakness 
and  iM>litical  errors  of  his  neighbors,  was 
added  an  arbitrary  internal  administration. 
The  system  of  police,  organized  by  D'Ar^ 

Cnsou,  in  die  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
»ui8,  was,  in  its  effects,  as  formidable  as 
an  inquisition. 

Louis  XV,  the  great  grandson  of  Louis 
XIV,  tnd  son  of  that  excellent  duke  of 
Burgundy  (q.  v.),  who  was  educated  by 
F^nelon,  wns  bom  Februaiy  15,  1710, 
commenced  his  reign  in  17l5,  and  died 
May  10, 1774.  He  married,  in  1735,  Ma- 
ria, the  daushter  of  Stanislaus  Leczyn- 
ski  (she  died  in  1768).  The  History  of 
Louis  XV,  by  Antoine  Fantin  Desodoards 
(Paris,  year  VI,  3  vok),  and  the  A«e 
of  Louis  XV,  by  Amoux  Laffiey,  pub- 
lished by  Maton  (Paris,  17d^  2  vols.^  do 
not  correspond  to  what  might  be  expect- 
ed from  French  writera,  after  Voltaire's 
work  on  the  rwn  of  this  king.  The 
memoirs  of  Duclos,  St  Shnon  and  others 
the  History  of  France  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, by  Lacretelle  (Paris,  1811,  6  vol&V 
■na  the  well  known  ?roik  La  Fiepiw$ 
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ife  iMms  XV  (4  vols.),  contain  important 
materials  for  the  history  of  this  unworthy 
and  degraded  king,  who,  by  his  licen- 
tiousoess,  bigotry,  prodigality  and  despot- 
ism, rendered  the  evils  of  the  state  incu- 
rable. The  age  which  educated  and  cor- 
nipted  him,  and  on  which  he  and  bis  court 
reacted  in  a  not  leas  injurious  manner, 
explains  not  only  the  origin,  but  also  the 
spirit  and  malignity  of  the  revolution.  A 
great  part,  however,  of  this  fault,  falls  on 
Sie  rei^ency,  administered  by  Philip,  duke 
of  Orleans,  and  the  cardinal  Dubois,  till 
1723.  (See  Orleans,  Philip  <^  The  in- 
fluence of  the  age  of  Louis  XlV  on  the 
religious  and  pohtical  notions  of  the  cul- 
tivated classes,  and  especially  the  increas- 
ing power  of  public  opinion  in  France 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  are  con- 
spicuous. Th^  characteristic  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XV,  consists  in  the  intellectual 
devek>pement  of  tlie  nation,  in  the  splen- 
dor and  boldness  of  new  philosophic 
views,  which  had  so  strong  an  influence 
on  society.  From  them  proceeded  a 
fearful  separation  of  reason  from  mo- 
rality, of  the  peadons  from  rectitude,  and 
of  enlightened  ideas  from  the  forms  of 
gbite  and  church.  The  immoderate  love 
of  pleasure,  which,'  from  the  higher,  de- 
scended into  the  lower  classes,  and  was  de- 
fended or  excused  by  the  philosophy  of  the 
day,  was  united  with  an  avaricious  selfish- 
nessywbich  was  awakened  bydie  rash  finan- 
cial schemes  of  Law  and  the  regent,  and 
connected  with  fraud,despair,aiid  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  500,000  citizens.  From  this  love 
of  pleasure  and  selfishness,  proceeded  most 
of  the  faults  and  vices  of  the  contempo- 
raries of  Louis  XV.  The  moral  infection 
spread  farther  and  farther,  and  ate  deeper 
and  deeper  intu  the  roots  of  public  spirit 
and  every  civil  virtue.  Louis  XIV  left 
his  great  grandson  and  successor  with  the 
words,  <*I  have,  against  my  inclination, 
imposed  great  burdens  on  my  subjects ; 
but  have  been  compelled  to  do  it  by  the 
long  wais  which  I  have  been  obliged  to 
maintain.  Love  peace,  and  undertake  no 
war,  except  when  the  good  of  the  state 
and  the  welfare  of  your  people  render  it 
necessary.''  A  much  deeper  impression 
should  have  been  made  on  the  miud  of 
the  royal  child,  by  the  conduct  of  the 
people  who  accompanied  the  hearse  of 
the  king  with  insults  and  the  grossest 
expressions  of  joy.  But  what  an  idea 
must  the  boy  of  six  years  have  formed 
from  the  lit  dt  Justice  (the  strongest  exer- 
tion of  despotism),  held  by  the  regent,  to 
confirm  his  regency!  How  different  were 
the  views  of  his  fether,  the  noble  duke  of 


Burffundy,  who  intended,  in  case  he  a*- 
ceuded  the  throne,  to  restore  to  the  people 
their  lost  rights !  In  his  7th  year,  Louis 
was  first  placed  under  the  care  of  men. 
But  his  tutor,  the  manhal  ViHeroi,  was  no 
Montausier,  Beaiivilliera  or  F^n^lon.  On 
one  occasion,  when  Louis  had  recovered 
from  a  violent  sickness,  his  subjects  mani- 
fested their  satisfaction  by  repeated  re- 
joicings. The  court  and  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries  were  full  of  men.  Villeroi  car- 
ried the  king  from  one  window  to  anoth- 
er. *^  See  them,  my  king  !  your  people  : 
all  this  people  belongs  to  you  ;  all  that 
you  see  is  your  property  ;  you  are  lord 
and  master  of  it"  The  instructer  of  the 
young  king,the  prudent  and  modestFleury, 
won  die  confidence  of  his  pupil  in  a  no- 
ble manner.  A  thinl,  who  had,  however, 
less  influence  on  the  young  king,  was  bis 
confessor,  the  Jesuit  Lini^res.  The  car- 
dinal Dul)ois  had  effected  his  appointment 
to  this  important  office  against  Fleuiy's 
wish  and  the  advice  of  cardinal  Noaillea. 
Fleury,  however,  acquired  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  Louis,  who,  after  tlie  death  of 
tlie  regent,  in  1724,  by  the  advice  of  his 
instructer,  appointed  the  duke  of  Bour- 
bon chief  minister  of  state,  who  could 
undertake  nothing,  however,  vrithout  the 
knowledge  and  consent  of  the  prelate, 
then  73  yeare  old.  Tdl  now,  the  king, 
who  entered  upon  the  government  him- 
self in  1723,  but  had  hitherto  intrusted 
the  management  of  af&ira  to  the  former 
regent,  as  first  minister  of  state,  had 
shown  no  will  of  his  own.  A  Spanish 
princess  of  six  years  bad  been  destined 
ror  his  wife,  and  had  been  subsequentiy 
sent  back  to  her  parents;  the  marshal 
Villeroi  had  been  banished  from  the  court, 
and  the  king  had  married  Maria  Leczyn- 
ski,  the  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  the  de- 
throned king  of  Poland,  indifferent  and 
submissive  in  all  these  proceedings.  But 
when  die  party  of  the  duke  attempted  to 
get  rid  of^tlie  prelate,  and  the  offended 
Fleury  had  retired  to  his  country  seat,  the 
king  insisted  on  his  return  with  such  firm- 
ness, that  the  duke  found  himself  obliged 
to  apply  to  the  prelate,  and  solicit  his  re- 
turn. Soon  after,  in  1726,  Fleury  was 
Elnced  at  the  head  of  the  administration, 
[e  declined  the  title  of  first  minister,  but 
was,  in  fact,  such  till  his  death,  in  1743. 
His  habit  of  dissimulation  extended  it- 
self to  the  king,  in  whose  private  life  a 
great  change  now  took  place,  probably 
favored  by  Fleury  himself.  The  noble 
germ  which  his  application  and  some 
generous  expressions  nad  manifested,  was 
stifled  in  sensual  pleasiues  and  the  luxcn^ 
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of  a  court  life.  The  peaceful  Fleuiy, 
who  endeavored  to  restore  order  aud 
economy,  now  ^ve  the  enervated  mon- 
archy a  seven  gears'  tranquillity  ;  but  he 
was  not  sufficiendy  enlightened  to  com- 
pose the  controversy  respecting  the  bull 
X^igenihu.  He  soon  saw  himself,  con- 
trary to  hiswOl,  involved  in  a  war.  After 
the  death  of  Augustus  II,  king  of  Poland, 
in  1733,  Louis  wished  to  see  his  father-in- 
law  chosen  successor  of  Augustus,  and 
declared  that  the  freedom  of  election 
sliould  be  interrupted  by  no  foreign  pow- 
er ;  but  the  emperor  Charles  VI,  having 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  and  supported  his  election  as 
king  of  Poland,  Louis's  plan  was  frus- 
trated, and  a  war  broke  out.  After  two 
campaigns,  France  acquired  for  Stanis- 
laus, who  had  fled  from  Dantzic  in  dan- 
ger of  his  life,  die  possession  of  the  duchy 
of  Lorraine,  by  the  preliminaries  of  Vi- 
enna, in  1735.  After  the  death  of  Charles 
VI,  in  1740,  die  project  of  marshal  Belle- 
isle,  to  dismember  the  Austrian  hereditaiy 
states,  plunged  the  aeed  cardinal  into  a 
war,  the  success  of  which  was  frustrated 
by  the  parsimony  of  the  minister,  then  65 
years  old.  The  French  armies  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who 
laid  claim  to  the  whole  Austrian  mon- 
archy. England  was  on  the  side  of  Ma- 
ria Theresa.  The  conquest  of  Bohemia 
was  not  accomplished ;  scarcely  could 
Maillebois,  Belleisle  and  Broglio  effect 
the  retreat  of  the  wreck  of  the  defeated 
anny  from  Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  over 
the  Rhine.  Still  greater  were  the  losses 
of  France  by  sea  ;  for  Fleury  had  neg- 
lected tlie  marine.  After  his  death,  in 
1743,  the  victories  of  count  Maurice  of 
Saxony  (see  Maurice)  gave  new  splendor 
to  the  French  arms  ;  and,  by  the  peace  of 
Aix-ia-Chapelle,  in  1748,  France  regained 
her  lost  colonies.  But  the  state  was,  more 
than  ever,  exhausted  by  an  unjust  and  im- 
politic war.  Louis  had  himself  taken  a 
part  in  several  campaigns,  and,  when  he 
was  attacked  at  Metz  by  a  severe  mala- 
dy, received  the  appellation  of  the  well- 
beloved  (le  bitn-ainU),  The  affection  felt 
for  him  by  the  French  exceeded  his  de- 
serts ;  for  Louis  became,  from  this  time, 
more  and  more  unworthy  of  the  public 
res})ect,  sinking  into  the  grossest  indo- 
lence and  sensuality,  and  al^doning  the 
management  of  state  affairs  to  the  mar- 
chioness of  Pompadour.  (See  Pompadovar,) 
She  was,  in  reality,  the  ruler,  the  monarch 
being  absorbed  in  his  orgies,  or  childish 
amusements  and  despotic  fears.  He 
showed     himself,   without   dignity,   the 


sport  of  petty  passioDS,  and  the  instru- 
ment of  external  influences.  The  nation, 
on  which  so  powerless  a  government 
could  have  no  effect,  followed  entirely 
its  resUess  caprices.  Contests  of  pubhc 
opinion,  bold  hopes  and  new  systems, 
amused  and  engaged  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety. Every  one  longed  for  a  new  and 
better  state  ;  ol)edience  became  more  and 
more  lax,  the  wish  of  chancre  more  de- 
ci<led  ;  a  few  steps  more  would  lead  to  in- 
surrection. The  sensuality  of  the  king 
put  him  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  am- 
bidous  Pompadour.  While  she  made 
him  lead  the  shameless  life  of  an  Eastern 
monarch,  she  sacrificed,  according  to  the 
caprice  of  the  moment,  the  honor,  wealth, 
and  tlie  prosperity  of  the  state,  to  those 
who  were  able  to  ^in  access  to  her  by 
their  attracdve  qualities.  She  accustomed 
tlie  king  to  the  acquita  de  compUmty  or 
warrants  for  payment,  which  exhausted 
the  treasury',  and  introduced  confusion 
into  the  accounts.  The  cost  of  the  pare- 
aux-cerfs,  as  it  was  called, — the  most  aoom- 
inable  instrument  of  the  king's  voluptu- 
ousness,— was  deftayed  by  such  acqaiUj 
which,  according  to  Lacretelle,  amount- 
ed, eventually,  to  100,000,000fr.  Lou- 
is also  loved  to  play  deep,  and  ap- 
propriated, for  this  purpose,  a  private 
chest,  the  losses  of  which  he  supplied 
fiom  the  public  chest  Those  who  lost 
to  him  were  indemnified  by  lucrative  pub- 
lic ofiices.  In  order  to  increase  this  fund, 
he  engaged  in  stock-jobbing  and  in  specu- 
lations in  grain.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the 
stocks,  and  the  price  of  com.  Interested  him 
in  a  manner  entirely  unbecoming  a  king. 
He  appropriated  a  capital  of  ten  millionsi 
from  his  private  treasury,  to  this  disgrace- 
ful trafiSc,  and  even  allowed  the  name  of 
M.  Mielavand  to  be  introduced  into  the 
state  almanac  of  1774,  among  the  offi- 
cers of  finances,  as  irisoricr  des  grains 
pour  le  compte  de  5.  M.  To  relieve  his 
ennui,  he  printed  several  books,  and  was 
even  pleased  with  the  celebrated  physio- 
cratical  system  of  his  physician  Quesnay. 
He  called  him  his  thxnkar  {penseur\  lis- 
tened with  satisfaction  when  he  censured 
the  policy  of  his  ministers,  but  never 
troubled  himself  about  the  application  of 
his  ideas.  Towards  women  he  conduct- 
ed, in  public,  with  the  courteousness  of  a 
French  chevalier,  mingled  in  their  pettv 
ouarrels,  and  placed  the  part  of  a  confi- 
(fant  He  was  inquisitive  about  the  in- 
tri^es  of  all  the  courts  of  Euro|)e,  and, 
to  inform  himself  respecting  them,  main- 
tained secret  agents,  of  which  his  minis- 
ters, in  many  cases,  knew  nothing.    The 
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dignified,  manly  conduct  of  the  dauphin, 
the  virtues  of  the  dauphineaa,  made  no 
permanent  impresBion  on  him.  He  some- 
times,  however,  seemed  to  feel  remone, 
especially  afler  the  death  of  the  queen. 
But  he  soon  sought  and  found  solace  in 
his  old  pleasures.  From  the  year  1769, 
he  was  governed  by  Du  Barry  (see  Barry), 
who  is  said  to  have  cost  the  royal  treasu- 
ry, in  five  years,  180  million  hvres.  As 
Louis  became  older,  his  bigotry  and  apa- 
thy increased,  while  be  sank  deeper  in 
sensuality.  His  secret  debaucheries  dis- 
honored innocence^  and  poisoned  the  do- 
mestic happiness  of  his  subjects.  The 
pulific  contempt  was  exprewed  in  satires, 
caricatures  and  songs,  to  which  the  people 
had  already  become  accustomed  under 
tlie  regency.  The  hatred  of  the  people 
gave  credence  to  the  most  exaggerated  ac- 
cusations, and  Louis,  fi^m  fear  and  aver- 
fliou,  withdrew  himself  from  the  public 
eye.  With  this  carelessness  and  apathy 
of  the  king,  the  French  levity  increased 
continually ;  every  one  was  engaged  with 
trifles  and  selfish  plans ;  the  most  impor- 
tant affiurs  of  state,  on  the  contrary,  were 
neglected.  France,  at  the  same  time,  saw 
itself  involved,  in  1754,  in  a  maritime  war 
with  England,  on  account  of  tlie  forts  on 
the  Ohio,  and,  as  if  this  contest  was  of 
no  importance,  rashly  took  the  side  of 
Austria  ajKamst  Prussia,  in  1756.  The 
shrewd  ICaunitz  had  gained  the  favor  of 
the  vain  Pompadour,  who  was  offended 
by  the  sarcasms  of  Frederic  IL  By  her 
influence,  the  duke  de  Choiseul  (q.v.) 
was  appointed  first  minister,  in  the  stead 
of  the  abb^  Bemia,  and,  May  1,  1756,  a 
new  alliance  was  concluded  with  Austria, 
at  Veiaailles,  which  was  unique  in  history. 
The  French  sufiered  great  losses  by  sea 
and  land ;  even  their  militaiy  reputation 
had  declined  aince  the  battle  of  Rossbach, 
Nov.  5,  1757 ;  and,  after  seven  unhappy 
years,  they  had  reason  to  congratulate 
themselves,  when  Choiseul  concluded  a 
peace  with  Enffland  at  Fontainebleau,  in 
1762,  and  the  ^finitive  treat}' was  settled 
at  Paris,  in  1763^  although  France  had  to 
relinquish  to  England,  Canada,  as  far  as 
the  Mississipni,  Cape  Breton  and  the 
islands  Grenada,  Tobago,  St  Vincent  and 
Dominica,  together  wiUi  Minorca.  Louis 
remained  incQfferent  to  all  these  events^ 
The  first  time  that  he  saw  marshal  Riche- 
lieu afler  the  conquest  of  Mahon,  in  1756, 
he  turned  to  that  general,  who  was  adored 
by  the  whole  nation,  with  the  question, 
''How  did  you  like  the  Minorca  figs?" 
The  fiunous  family  compact  of  the  Bour- 
bonflu  by  which  Choiseul  hoped,  in  the 
9» 


couTM  of  the  wtti  U/6JI  to  unite  forever 
the  [)olicy  of  Spain,  Sicily  and  Parma 
with  the  French  interest,  was  of  no  great 
benefit  to  France.  After  the  war,  Choi- 
seul's  ministry  was  marked  bv  several 
(ofien  violent)  reforms ;  especially  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  France,  in 
1764,  and  by  the  acquisition  of  Coraica, 
in  1769.  Shordy  afler,  Mme.  du  Bany,  in 
connexion  with  the  chancellor,  Maupeou, 
efi^ted  tlie  overthrow  of  the  duke  De 
Choiseul,  and  elevated  to  his  post  the 
duke  of  Aiguillon.  The  quarrel  of  the 
latter  with  the  parliament  at  Rennes, 
whk;h  had  written  against  him  in  a  vio- 
lent tone,  as  former  governor  of  Bretagne, 
and  the  refractoriness  of  all  the  parlia- 
ments, especially  with  respect  to  the  new 
oppressive  financial  edicts,  induced  the 
king,  in  1771,  to  banish  the  meuiben  of 
the  uarliament  from  Paris,  and,  soon  afler, 
to  abolish  the  pariiamenis  entirely,  which 
were  firat  reestablished  under  Louis  XVI, 
in  1774,  with  certain  limitations.  The 
notorious  edict  which  the  chancellor 
Maupeou  then  issued,  called  the  king  the 
sole  and  supreme  legislator  of  liis  king- 
dom, who  permitted  parliament,  indeed, 
to  protest  against  a  new  law,  but,  afler 
two  considerations,  might  demand  uncon- 
didonal  obedience.  Thus  Maupeou  inadu 
the  absolute  will  of  the  monarch  a  consti- 
tutional law!  A  worthy  counterpart  of 
Maupeou  was  the  comptroUer-general  of 
financea,  the  abb^  Terrai,  who  impover- 
ished the  country,  while  he  received  an 
income  of  1,200,000  livres.  In  propordon 
as  the  king  was  despised  at  home,  the  au- 
thority of  France  was  lessened  abroad. 
The  partidon  of  Poland  took  place  in 
1773,  whhout  die  knowledge  of  France. 
Afler  havinff  sunk  into  a  complete  nullity, 
the  king,  whom  no  domestic  misfortunes, 
not  even  his  own  attempted  assassination, 
in  1757,  by  a  fanadc,  Damiens  (see  Da- 
ffiun«),  nor  the  public  misery,  could  restore 
to  consciousness,  died  of  the  small  pox, 
caught  of  a  young  g^rl,  by  whom  the 
countess  Du  Barry  wished  to  dispel  his 
melancholy,  leavinga  debt  of  4,000,000,000 
Uvrea 

^gt  i(f  Lofuia  XF. — ^In  propordon  aa 
the  reign  of  Louis  was  weak  and  per- 
nicious to  the  state,  the  spirit  of  the  nadon 
rose,  awakened  by  the  dmes  of  Louis 
XIV,  and  by  distmguished  men  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  In  Paria,  public  insd- 
tudons  arose ;  palaces  and  churches  were 
built  (for  example,  the  church  of  St. 
Genevieve,  by  Soufflot,  &c^ ;  the  mihtary 
school  of  Paris^  and  the  Champa  tUisdUf 
were  hud  out  in  17^i  by  the  minister  of 
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war,  count  D'Argenson ;  the  intendant, 
Trudaine,  proeecuted,  with  success,  the 
construction  of  roads.  The  commerce 
of  Lyons  and  Bordeaux  adorned  these 
cities  with  regal  splendor.  Stanislaus 
Leczynski,  who  died  in  1776^  restored  the 
public  pro8()erity  in  Lorraine,  and  Pigal 
executed  a  splendid  monument,  which  was 
erected  in  Strasburg,  to  the  marshal  Saxe, 
who  died  in  1750.  Of  the  n u merous  paint- 
ers of  this  period,  the  best  were  Lemoine 
and  Vernet  But  taste  degenerated  under 
the  influence  of  a  voluptuous  court,  and 
art  paid  homage  to  luxury.  It  delighted 
in  empty  show,  but,  at  the  same  time,  car- 
ried manufactures  to  perfection.  The  inge- 
nious Vaucanson  applied  his  talents  to  Uie 
improvement  of  theGal>elin  manufactory. 
(See  Crobelin,)  Louis  XV  himself  took 
an  interest  in  the  porcelain  manufactory 
established  at  Sevres,  by  the  advice  of 
madame  de  Pompadotur.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  said  to  have  suppressed,  from 
humanity,  a  means  of  destruction,  which 
would  have  been  more  formidable  than 
the  Greek  fire ;  but  this  is  not  historically 
proved.  Enterprising  and  intelligent  men, 
like  La  Bourdonnaye,  the  founder  of  the 
colonies  of  the  Isle  de  France  and  Bour- 
bon, and  even  his  calumniator,  Dupleix, 
extended  the  commerce  of  France.  Lou- 
isiana, Canada,  especially  St  Domingo 
and  the  Lesser  Antilles,  the  colony  on  £e 
Senegal,  and  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  em- 
ploy^ the  French  activity,  and  enriched 
the  maritime  cities.  But,  by  the  unjust 
measures  of  La  Bourdonnaye,  the  state  de- 
prived itself  of  the  advantages  acquired  in 
the  East  Indies  over  England ;  and,  while 
France  lost  Canada  and  several  islands  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  carried  on  the 
war  (from  1756--e2),  it  promoted  the 
British  power  in  India.  The  tliird  estate, 
however,  gradually  acquired,  by  its  wealth 
and  intellectual  advancement,  consequence 
and  influence.  Public  opinion  assumed, 
in  the  ajse  of  Louis  XV,  the  character  of 
levity,  mvolity  and  boldness,  which  was 
aflerwards  so  strongly  developed  in  the 
revolution.  Striking  events,  such  as  the 
trial  of  the  unfortunate  John  Calas  (q.  v.), 
and  the  execution  of  the  young  chevalier 
I>e  LalNirre  (q.  v.),  for  sacrilege,  brought 
new  opinions  mto  general  circulation.  But 
the  evil  genius  of  France  willed  that  the  de- 
cline of  morals  and  religion,  contemporary 
with  the  abuses  of  arbitrary  power,  with 
prevalent  prejudicesand  the  oppressions  of 
the  priesthood,  should  change  the  H^ht  of 
truth,  just  springing  up  in  France,  mto  a 
destroying  nre,  and  the  defensive  weapon 
of  knowfedge  into  a  two-edged  swocd; 


that  the  egotism  of  sensuality  should  gain 
possession  of  the  territory  of  reason,  and 
that  brilliant  wit  should  be  more  esteemed 
than  a  serious  purpose  and  a  solid  charac- 
ter. This  unhappy  concurrence  of  the 
public  misery  with  sensual  licentiousness, 
stifled  those  improved  views,  and  that 
scientific  cultivation,  which  Montesquieu 
and  others,  to  whom  France  was  indebt- 
ed for  its  intellectual  influence  on  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  in  a  great  part 
of  Europe,  exerted  themselves  to  dissemi- 
nate. The  ignorant,  stupified  Ix>uis  had 
an  abhorrence  of  all  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion. He  feared  talented  writeis,  and  fre- 
quently said  of  them,  tliat  they  would  be 
the  cause  of  ruin  to  the  monarchy.  He, 
nevertheless,  followed,  in  the  first  part  of 
his  rei^,  the  advice  of  cardinal  Fleur}', 
who  highly  esteemed  the  sciences,  aiid 
subsequently  yielded  to  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  and  especially  of  Pompadour, 
who  took  a  pleasure  in  being  denominated 
the  patron  of  genius,  and  a  judge  of  the 
excellent  The  most  powerful  and  per- 
manent inflursuce  on  the  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion was  exerted  by  Voltaire,  who  com- 
menced his  splendid  career,  in  1716^  with 
the  tragedy  of  (Edipus»  Louis  had  an 
aversion  to  him,  but  .the  marchioness  in- 
duced him  to  appoint  Voltaire  his  histori- 
ographer and  groom  of  the  chambens. 
Meanwhile,  the  preference  visibly  mani- 
fested by  the  court  towards  the  poet  Cre- 
billon,  inspired  the  author  of  the  Henriade 
with  a  disgust  at  residing  in  Paris.  Si- 
multaneoudy  with  him,  the  immortal 
Montesquieu  awoke  the  powers  of  reflec- 
tion and  of  wit  in  the  nation.  His  Lettres 
Persannes  (1721)  kindled  the  spirit  of 
public  criticism,  and  his  work  Sur  Its 
Causes  de  la  Grandeur  et  de  la  Dicadence 
des  Romaxns  (1734),  like  his  Esprii  des  Lois 
(1734),  became  a  classic  manual  for  the 
study  of  politica  About  this  time,  the 
interest  universally  felt  in  scientific  sub- 
jects, induced  cardinal  Fleur^  and  count 
Maurepasto  pereuade  the  kmg  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  Newton's  opinion  re- 
specting the  form  of  the  earth  by  the 
measurement  of  a  degree  in  a  high  north- 
em  latitude  and  under  the  equator,  which 
was  undertaken  in  1735  and  1736,  and  to 
patronize  Caasini's  map  of  France.  After 
1749,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Diderot,  D'Alem 
bert,  Ducloa,  Condillac  and  Helvetius  are 
found  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  writera  of 
France.  The  greatest  agitation  in  public 
opinion  was  caused  by  the  DiOiormaire 
iincyelopidique  of  Diderot  and  D'Alem- 
bert,  against  which  the  cierffy,  particular- 
ly the  Jesuitic  and  the  minister^  rose  tn 
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jMsie.  No  lesB  attention  wns  excited  by 
\hid  wofk  of  UeXvetinBtDeVEspriL  Even 
the  ladies  took  a  very  active  pert  in  the 
eonteflt  of  philoflopby.  Bureaux  (Pesprii 
were  formed,  and  from  the  philoeopbical 
circles  at  the  houees  of  the  baron  of  Hoi- 
bach  and  Helvedus,  there  proceeded  aev- 
end  works  in  support  of  materialism  and 
atheism,  especially  from  1758  to  1770. 
The  most  famous  of  them  is  the  J^sUme 
dt  la  Mihurej  of  which  the  baron  of  Hoi- 
bach  is  regarded  as  the  author.  Religion 
was  abamelessly  assailed  by  La  Mettrie, 
B^Argensi,  the  abb^  de  Piades,  who,  ban- 
ished from  France,  sought  refuge  with 
Frederic  II,  but  whose  opltiiona  found 
reception  in  France.  Ck>ndemnation  by 
the  Sar^omu  only  excited  opposition,  and 
the  boldness  of  the  age  loved  to  defend 
rash  and  splendid  errors,  if  they  afibrded 
opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  acuteness. 
No  woik  was  more  destructive  of  public 
morals  than  Voltaire's  PtudU—a,  talented 
poem,  which  the  licentious  spirit  of  the 
times  of  the  regency  alone  could  have 
inspired.  But  tetter  men,  such  as  Tur* 
got  and  Malesberbes,  labored,  not  without 
the  approbation  of  the  better  part  of  the 
public,  to  counteract  this  pestilence,  and 
saved  the  honor  of  sound  reason.  Such 
a  production  is  Duclos's  ConsidiraUom 
9wr  le»  Moeurs^  of  which  Louis  XV  him- 
self said,  **  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of 
iKMior."  Thomas,  Marmontel  and  Laharpe 
remonstrated  loudly  affainst  atheism.  Vol- 
taire's wit  was  paiticujarlv  directed  against 
the  Christian  religion,  after  the  duke  de 
Ohoiseul,  in  order  to  have  all  the  voices 
i^nst  the  Jesuits  for  himself,  undertook 
the  protection  of  the  philosophers  and  of 
the  author  of  the  Didionnaire  PhfUoio- 
pUque  (Vohaire).  Rousseau  roused  the 
most  violent  anger  of  the  antipbilosophers, 
by  his  Em3ie»  Jesuits  and  Jansenists 
united  against  him,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  general  admiration  which  ho  received, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  France.  Such 
was  the  revcMutionaiy  spirit  of  the  age  of 
Louis  XV.  The  contempt  for  the  court 
and  royalty  fnnoduced  by  his  reign,  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  state  caused  by  his  extrav- 
agance, the  rise  of  a  critical  and  hberal  spi- 
rit, and  the  corruption  of  state  and  church, 
cave  birth  to  the  revolution,  and  the  de- 
based state  of  the  public  morals,  poisoned 
by  the  example  of  the  court,  stained  it  with 
hideous  excesses. 

Louis  XVI,  who  was  destined  to  as- 
cend the  throne  of  France  on  the  eive  of  a 
great  pofitical  convulsion,  and  to  atone 
with  bis  life  for  the  faults  and  follies  of  his 
fwedeceaBUB,  was  the  grandson  of  Louis 


XV,  and  die  second  son  of  the  dauphin, 
by  his  second  wife,  Maria  Josephine, 
daughter  of  Frederic  Augustus,  king  of 
Poland  and  elector  of  Sixony.  I^uis 
was  bom  Aug.  25^  1754,  and,  in  1770, 
mairied  Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria.  The 
countess  Marsan,  governess  of  the  royal 
family,  had  a  large  share  in  his  education, 
and  even  after  he  became  king,  Louis  lis- 
tened to  her  representations,  of  which  the 
abb^  GeorKel  relates  a  remarkable  in- 
stance in  his  memoirs  With  the  beat 
intentions,  but  entirely  inexperienced  in 
niatten  of  government,  this  unfortunate 
prince  ascemied  the  throne  in  1774,  at  the 
age  of  hardly  20  years.  He  modestly 
declined  the  title  of  U  Dttirl^  gi?en  him 
by  the  nation,  which  he  excused  from  the 
tax  usual  on  the  occasion.  After  the 
deatli  of  the  Dauphin,  in  1765,  his  grand- 
fiither  had  intentionally  kept  him  from 
acquiring  the  knowledge  connected  with 
bis  destination ;  and  the  countess  Du  Barry 
sought  to  revenge  herself  for  the  contempt 
exhitnted  towards  her  by  the  serious, 
strictly  moral  prince,  who  dearl]^  loved 
his  wife,  whom  she  hated,  by  malung  him 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  king.  The 
ministers,  also,  secreUy  spread  the  opinion 
that  the  prince  was  severe,  and  tar  re- 
moved from  the  indulgent  kindness  of  his 
grandfather.  He  was  retiring,  silent  and 
reserved,  and  did  not  dare  to  express  his 
benevolent  feelinss.  His  reserve  passed 
for  distrust  He  teh  himself  a  stranger  at 
a  court  where  he  was  surrounded  by  vice 
under  a  thousand  glittering  forms.  As  be 
heeded  not  flattery,  he  was  indifferent  to 
the  courtiere.  The  duke  Cboiseul  there^ 
ft>re  said,  that,  on  the  most  desirable  throne 
of  the  world,  he  was  the  only  king  who 
not  only  had  no  flatterers,  but  who  never 
experienced  the  least  justice  from  the 
worid.  In  his  countenance,  which  was 
not  destitute  of  dignity,  were  delineated 
the  prominent  features  of  his  character — 
integrity,  indecision  and  weakness.  He 
was  imured,  however,  by  a  certain  stiflh 
nessof^emeanor,  repulsive  to  the  conunu- 
nications  of  friendship.  His  manners  had 
notliing  of  the  grace  possessed  by  almost 
all  the  princes  of  the  blood.  In  oonfiden- 
tial  intercourse  alone,  he  irequendy  ex- 
pressed himself  sensibly  and  ingeniously, 
but  blushed  if  his  observations  were  re- 
peated. Facility  of  comprehension,  in- 
dustry, and  an  extraordinary  memoiy, 
made  him  successflil  in  his  studies;  but, 
unhappily,  they  bad  no  immediate  rela- 
tion to  the  duties  and  knowledge  of  a 
prince.  He  employed  himself  too  assidur 
ously  in  unimportant  particulars.  Thus  he 
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printed,  when  dauphin,  in  1766,  35  copies 
of  jiiaximes  moralts  tt  politiquesy  tiries  de 
Tdimaqm,  imprinUes  par  Loms-Auf^usU^ 
Dauphin,  VersaHUts^  de  Vimprimene  de 
Monseigneur  k  Dtxuphiiu  He  had  him- 
self collected  these  maxims  from  F^d^- 
lon^s  work.  He  was  familiar  with  geo- 
graphical and  chronolofpcal  details;  but 
the  practical  lessons  which  kings  should 
derive  from  history,  were  unknown  to 
litin,  although,  while  dauphin,  he  had 
read  several  good  historical  works.  A 
translation,  by  nim,  of  some  parts  of  Gib- 
bon's History,  appeared  under  the  name 
jof  Le  Cierc  de  Sept  Chines,  his  reader. 
Upright,  pious  and  indulgent,  he  was 
phiianthropically  disposed,  both  towards 
his  nation  and  towards  individuals.  The 
virtues  of  his  father,  the  quiet,  domestic 
life  of  his  mother,  had  deeply  impressed 
upon  him  a  moral,  religious  feeling.  But 
his  example  was  destined  to  show  how 
insufficient,  on  a  throne,  are  the  virtues 
of  a  private  man.  He  chose  count  Mau- 
repas  his  minister  of  state,  a  man  of  talent 
and  experience,  but  of  little  solidity  of 
character,  and  desirous  of  shining  in  epi- 
grams. In  the  room  of  the  infamous 
abb(6  Terrai,  he  committed  the  financial 
department  to  the  enlightened,  able  and 
upright  Turgot,  who  resolved  to  remedy 
the  abuses  of  the  state  by  thorough  re- 
forms on  strict  philosophical,  and,  in  some 
degree,  physiocrattcai  principles,  and 
looked  upon  tlie  privileged  orders  as  the 
sources  of  all  evil.  But  the  friends  of 
ancient  abuses,  the  high  nobility,  the 
court,  and  the  clergy,  immediately  formed 
a  combination  against  him.  When  the 
pariiaments  were  restored,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Maurepas,  against  the  judgment 
of  Turgot,  the  contest  of  opinion,  between 
old  and  new  views,  more  than  ever  em- 
barrassed the  government.  The  count  of 
Versennes  was  at  the  head  of  foreign 
affiura ;  eount  Muy  was  minister  of  war ; 
«nd  Saitine,  of  the  marine.  The  new 
theories,  which  Turcot  proposed  in  the 
council  of  state,  had,  mdeed,  the  approba- 
tion of  the  {)bik)6opherB:  even  the  tal- 
ented men  and  women,  whom  madame 
Helvetius,  madame  Geoffrin,  mile.  Espi- 
nasse,  the  princess  of  Beauveau,  and  tne 
duchess  D'Anville,  collected  around  them, 
took  a  livdy  interest  in  Tursot's  liberal 
plana,  which  were  loudly  praised  by  Jo- 
seph II  and  Leopold ;  but  his  opponents 
found  a  support  tor  their  resistance  in  the 
oM  parliaments.  The  most  oppressiTe 
feudal  services,  arbitranr  exactions,  slave- 
ry in  tlie  mountains  of  Jurt,  and  the  rack, 
were  abolished,  and  many  useful  regula- 


tions establisheil ;  but  Turgot  could  not 
overcome  the  king's  dread  of  an  open 
struggle  with  the  clergy,  the  nobility  and 
parliament.  These  bodies  united  against 
the  minister,  and  the  people,  which  was 
on  his  side,  could  not,  vrithout  representa- 
tives, afibrd  any  assistance  against  such  a 
league.  The  foes  of  the  miuisler  stirred 
up  the  populace,  and,  on  occaaon  of  an 
edict  declaring  the  corn-trade  free,  scenes 
occurred  resembling  those  which  subse- 

Suently  marked  the  revolution.  The 
mid  and  inexperienced  Louis  believed 
himself  hated  by  the  nation,  and  was  in- 
dulgent towards  the  seditious ;  finally,  by 
the  advice  of  Turgot  and  Muy,  he  acted 
with  vigor,  and  the  disturbances,  called, 
in  Paris,  la  guerre  desfari$ieSy  were  quieted 
afler  the  amnesty  of  May  17, 1775.  The 
coronation  of  the  king,  11th  June,  1775, 
was  followed  bv  the  appointment  of  the 
virtuous  Malesberbes  as  minister.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Turgot  Their  united 
influence  might,  perhaps,  have  done  much 
towards  reforming  the  old  abuses,  but, 
unhappily,  the  new  minister  of  war,  the 
count  of  St  Germain,  was  too  violent  in 
bis  mnovations.  The  corps  that  were 
disbanded  or  diminished,  and  the  oflended 
military  nobility,  loudly  expressed  their 
dissatisfaction  at  the  system  of  innovation, 
which  was  disliked,  moreover,  by  the 
higher  classes.  **The  state  will  perish," 
was  the  general  cnr,  and  the  nariiament 
refused  to  register  five  edicts  or  the  king. 
Louis  resolved,  indeed,  to  maintain  his 
authority,  by  a  lit  de  justice^  March  12, 
1776 ;  but  the  queen,  a  princess  who  was 
eoually  superior  to  her  husband  in  vivacity 
or  underatanding  and  in  wit,  and  loved 
splendor  and  pleasure,  sup|K>rted  the  op- 
position together  witli  Maurepas,  who  was 
Turgot's  secret  enemy.  Her  the  king 
could  not  resist  He  hesitated:  the  deficit 
produced  by  the  payment  of  debts  and  the 
expenses  of  the  coronation,  in  1775,  in- 
spired  him  with  distrust  of  Turgot's  phil- 
osophical viewa  Malesberbes  save  in 
his  resi^ation.  Turoot  was  obOged  to 
follow  his  example.  The  privileged  party 
was  victorious,  but  the  hatred  of  the  third 
estate,  and  the  desire  of  all  enlightened 
and  well-disposed  peraons  for  a  tliorough 
reform,  was  increased.  They  did  not 
wish  to  overthrow  the  whole  system,  until 
the  North  American  revolution  tlirew  a 
firebrand  into  this  inflammable  mass.  The 
day  on  which  Louis  concluded  the  treaty 
with  the  U.  States,  Feb.  6^  1778,  decided 
his  fate ;  for  the  war  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
from  1778  to  1782,  and  which  cost  Franco, 
accohfing  to  Audouin,  1^,00(^000  Iivn^ 
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sRcustomed  the  nation  and  army  to  re- 
[HiUlican  ideas,  and  produced  a  curelen 
deficit ;  this,  a  meeting  of  the  states-gen- 
eral ;  and  this,  the  fall  of  the  monarch  and 
monarchy.  Louis  himself  was  averse  to 
engaging  in  this  war;  but  he  was  out- 
voted in  the  council  of  state,  the  ministers 
hoping  to  establish  French  commerce  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  English.  Ailer  Tur- 
got*^  removal,  the  extravagance  of  the 
court  increased :  while  Louis  refused  him- 
self any  great  expenditures  he  yielded  too 
easily  to  the  tastes  of  the  queen  and  the 
princes  of  the  blood.  Luxury  and  splen- 
dor made  the  expenses  of  the  court  veiy 
great:  diey  played  high ;  they  built;  they 
exhibited  races;  they  gratified  eveiY 
whim ;  and  Louis's  dissatu&ction,  which 
often  withdrew  him  from  these  entertain- 
ments, was  regarded  as  the  indication  of 
an  ordinary  mmd.  The  regularity  of  his 
manner  ot  life,  in  which  study  and  do- 
mesdc  pleasures  were  intermingled  with 
business,  made  no  impression  on  the  gay 
spendthrifts.  Louis  did  not  possess  the 
art  of  inspiring  the  court  and  princes  with 
respect.  He  paid  the  debts  of  count 
Artois.  The  queen,  also,  gave  herself  up 
to  her  love  of  gayety.  TE»te  and  love  or 
the  arts,  clotbed  in  all  the  humors  of 
the  fashion,  reigned  in  the  festivals  of 
Versailles  and  Petit  Trianon.  Maurepas 
either  did  not  see  whither  all  this  must 
lead,  or,  with  his  characteristic  levity, 
yielded  to  necessity.  Pleasure  was  his 
element  He  remamed  the  directing  min- 
ister till  his  death,  Nov.  21, 1781,  sharinff 
the  confidence  of  the  king  with  the  tal- 
ented queen,  and  vrith  every  one  who 
could  deceive  the  monarch  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  zeal  for  the  common  welfare. 
The  changes  in  the  ministry  of  the  fi- 
nances, which  was  committed,  in  turn,  to 
Clogny,  Taboureau,  Necker,  Joly  de  Flou- 
ry, and  D'Ormesson,  increased  the  confu- 
sion. The  existence  of  peat  abuses  was 
notorious;  but  the  extirpation  of  their 
deep-rooted  causes  was  impossible.  The 
dismissal  of  Necker,  who  had  become  an 
object  of  great  dislike  by  his  vain  compte 
rtndu^  was  considered  as  a  public  mis- 
fortune by  the  third  estate,  whose  favor 
Necker  exerted  hi mself  to  acquire.  Thus, 
king  before  the  revolution,  a  real  anarchy 
prevailed  in  public  opinion,  which  pene- 
trated even  to  the  council  of  state.  After 
the  peace  of  Versailles,  in  1783,  which 
brought  some  advantages,— not,  however, 
sufficient  to  repay  the  expense  incurred, — 
the  frivolous  Calonne,  liberal  in  promises, 
few  of  which  were  redeemed,  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  finance.     In  foreign 


afRiirs,  for  example,  in  the  dispute  about 
tlie  Scheldt,  Vei^nnes  maintained,  though 
not  without  sacrifice  of  money,  the  honor 
of  the  French  crown ;  but  the  commercial 
treaty  of  1786,  witli  Enffhmd,  was  deemed 
the  greatest  error  of  his  administration, 
although  it  was  a  consequence  of  the 
peace  of  Versailles.  He  was  also  blamed 
for  having  rejected  the  closer  connexion 
proffered  by  Joseph  II,  and  for  thus 
causing  the  approximation  of  Austria  to 
Russia.  The  king  himself  betrayed  weak- 
ness in  dismissmg  the  minister  before  the 
accomplishment  of  his  plans,  which  he 
had  at  first  approved.  It  is  said  that  he 
sometimes  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  the 
labors  of  a  blacksmith,  and  this  led  him  to 
the  use  of  strong  liquors.  Drinking  and 
workine  at  the  furnace  had  heat^  his 
blood,  bis  understanding  was  weakened, 
and,  subsequently,  his  natural  indolence, 
with  his  increasing  eorpulence,  destroyed 
his  mental  activity,  and  produced  a  phleg- 
matic indifference.  Yet  it  is  known  that 
Louis  took  pleasure  in  literary  occupations, 
and  engaged  with  fondness  in  public  en- 
terprises. He  framed,  with  much  sagacity, 
the  plan  and  instructions  for  Lap^rouse's 
voyage  round  the  world,  in  1786.  Sev^ 
eral  paasaces  in  those  instructions  express, 
in  a  touching  manner,  the  benevolent 
feelings  of  this  artless  prince.  He  often  la- 
ment^ Laptfcrouse's  unhappy  fate,  with  the 
words,  **  I  see  very  well  that  I  am  not  for- 
tunate." His  kindness  of  disposition  made 
him  particularly  interested  for  the  poorer 
clergy.  He  followed,  however,  the  max- 
im of  Louis  XV,  not  to  give  bishoprics, 
or  rich  benefices,  to  any  l^t  nobles.  He 
drew  a  line  of  division,  eoually  unjust, 
and  fer  more  pernicious,  with  respect  to 
the  army,  in  which  military  rank  was  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  nobility.  The 
third  estate  could  not  speak  out ;  so  much 
the  more  bitterly  and  violentiy  did  the 
populace  complain  of  tiie  court  and  higher 
classes,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  infa- 
mous aftair  of  the  necklace,  the  process 
against  the  cardinal  minea  of  Rohan  was 
commenced  in  1701  (See  Georgel'a 
Mimoires,  vol.  ii.)  The  libel  of  the  brand- 
ed countess  De  la  M'otbe  and  her  hus- 
band, disseminated  the  grossest  calumnies 
against  the  innocent  queen,  whieh  were 
but  too  easily  credited  ny  the  people.  By 
this  means,  the  throne  was  oisjpaced  in 
public  opinion ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
the  implacable  enemy  of  the  queen,  viras 
accused  of  using  the  infiimous  La  Mothe 
as  the  tool  of  his  hatred.  In  this  fermen- 
tation of  public  sentiment,  Calonne  per- 
suaded the  king  to  convene  the  notaraes^ 
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In  order  to  find  nome  resoavees  for  tfao 
exhausted  treasury.  Uohapf nly,  the  coui  it 
of  Vergennes  died,  Feb.  13, 1787,  and,  on 
the  2SM  Febniaiy,  the  kins  opened  the 
^lasembly  with  a  speech,  which  was  not 
favorably  received.  The  deficit,  which 
the  coinptrollogenenil  had  stated  at 
112,000,000,  but  which  was  estinfiated  at 
more  than  140,000,000,  rendered  CaJonne^s 
plans  suspected.  An  opposition  was 
formed,  and  CaJonne  received  his  distnis- 
sal.  Parliament  refused  the  imposition 
of  two  new  tax6s,  which  would  have  been 
burdensome  to  the  lai^  landed  proprie- 
tors, and  demanded  the  convocation  of  the 
•estates.  The  nation  heard  the  proposition 
with  exultation;  the  court  trembled. 
Louis  ventured  on  a  Ut  de justice;  but  the 
parliament  declared  it  void.  According 
■to  LacreteUe,  a  calembourg  was  the  spark 
which  kini^led  the  mine  that  overthrew 
the  throne,  while  the  mass  of  the  nation, 
excited  by  opinions  and  pasaons,  exas- 
perated by  hatred  snd  contempt,  reduced 
to  despeniuon  by  the  sight  or  multiplied 
<wants,  and  insiMred,  by  the  example  of 
America,  with  the  love  of  freedom,  be- 
^»me  incapable  of  restraint  or  moderation. 
The  kinff  banished  the  parliament  to 
Troyes.  Thus  war  was  declared  between 
the  throne  and  nation.  The  government, 
moreover,  had  acted  without  dignity  in 
regard  to  the  contest  of  the  Dutch  patriots 
with  the  hereditary  stadtholder,  in  1787, 
.and  thus  entirely  lost  the  respect  of  the 
people.  The  king  himself  manifested  a 
ffood  nature,  bor&ring^  on  weakness,  to 
his  nearest  connexions,  who,  like  the  duke 
De  Coigoy,  consented  only  with  the  great- 
est reluctance  to  the  restrictions  of  the 
Toyal  household.  A  negotiiition  was  final- 
ly commenced  with  the  parliament ;  it 
returned ;  the  measures,  on  both  sides, 
became  more  violent ;  the  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Brittany,  in  June,  1788 ;  the  nobili- 
ty and  the  officers  of  the  regiment  Vas- 
-signy,  then,  for  the  first  time,  dared  to 
carry  arras  against  the  commands  of  the 
king.  Even  the  cleigy  loudly  demanded 
the  convocation  of  the  estates.  (Respect- 
ing the  pernicious  artifices  of  the  royalists, 
in  general,  much  information  is  contained 
in  Besenval's  and  Mollcviile's  Memoirs.) 
The  weak  prime  minister,  Brieilne  (see 
Lomhde),  opposed  in  all  his  projects,  re- 
fliffned,  and  Necker  entered  the  council,  in 
1^,  as  minister  of  finances.  Louis  con- 
vened a  second  time  the  notables,  to  settle 
tbe  form  of  the  estates  and  the  manner  of 
voting.  May  5,  1789,  the  states-general 
met  Amidst  the  conflicts  of  the  privi- 
•efed  ofders,  and  tlie  new  opinions,  the 


king  remained  gentle  and  timid,  deserted 
and  alone.  "  God  forbid,"  said  be  to  the 
nobility,  who  would  not  unite  with  tlie 
third  estate,  **that  a  single  man  .should 
perish  for  my  sake.**  His  sole  object, 
which  he  pursued  with  earnestness  of 
pNirpose,  was  the  common  weal;  but 
around  him  every  thing  vacillated ;  how 
could  he  show  firmness  ?  The  democrats 
hated  him  as  a  king ;  the  emigrants  and 
the  aristocrats,  who  remained  m  France, 
deemed  him  incapable  of  governing.  He 
himsejf  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  the 
state,  even  such  as  endangered  his  per- 
sonal security,  for  instance,  the  disbamliog 
of  his  body  guard.  He  could  not,  never- 
theless, escape  the  most  envenomed  cal- 
umny. Among  other  things,  it  was  re- 
porteid  that,  by  a  secret  act,  he  bad  pro- 
tested against  every  thing,  which  had 
been  extorted  finom  him  in  limitation  of 
the  ancient  royal  prerogatives.  Mean- 
while, even  amid  the  grossest  calumnies, 
a  flattering  word  was  sometimes  heard* 
When  Louis  XVI  attended  the  nation- 
al assembly  (Feb.  4, 1790|,  the  national 
guard  of  Versailles  causea  a  gold  med- 
al to  be  struck,  on  which  was  repre* 
sented  a  pelican  feeding  its  young  with 
its  blood.  The  device  was,  ImncaiSf 
90U8  cet  emhlhM  adortz  votrt  rai !  The 
12th,  13th  and  14th  of  July,  1789;  the 
night  of  August  4 ;  the  horrors  of  the  5t>i 
and  6tli  of  October ;  the  fliglit  of  the  king, 
June  21,  1791,  intercepted  at  Varennes, 
60  leagues  from  Paris,  when  Louis,  from 
his  hesitation  to  use  force,  prevented  the 
success  of  Bouill^'s  plan  for  his  escape, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  excited  public 
opinion  against  himself  by  the  declaration 
which  he  left  behind  (see  the  statement 
of  M.  de  Valory,  in  the  Minerve,  Novem- 
ber, 1815,  and  die  MemoirB  of  BouiU^  and 
Choiseul) ;  the  acceptance  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  Sept.  14, 1791,  which  declared  his 
person  inviolable ;  the  attack  of  the  popu- 
lace of  Paris  on  the  royal  palace,  June  20, 
1792,  when  Louis,  with  equal  firmness 
and  dignity,  rejected  the  demands  of  the 
insureents,  and,  on  the  22d,  openly  de- 
clared that  violence  would  never  induce 
him  to  consent  to  what  he  considered 
hurtful  to  tbe  general  welfare ;  the  catas- 
trophe of  August  IP,  to  which  Louis 
submitted,  because  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  overcome  the  danger ;  his  arrest  in  the 
national  assembly,  to  which  he  had  fled 
for  refuge ;  finally,  his  trial  before  the  con- 
vention, where  he  replied  to  the  chargsB 
with  dignity  and  presence  of  mmd;— 
these  were  the  roost  important  events  in 
the  history  of  tbe  king.    (See  FYance^Jrom 
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1789  to  1814)  He  exhibited,  under  these 
circunifltancea,  the  courage  of  innocence, 
and  a  atrengtb  of  mind  before  unknown 
in  him.  As  a  prisoner  of  the  municipalitv 
of  Paris,  in  the  Temple,  he  was  denied,  till 
shortly  before  his  death,  pen,  ink  and 
paper.  (See  the  Journal  dk  ce  qui  s^est 
passi  k  la  7W-  du  Temple  pendant  la 
CaptiviU  de  Louis  XVI,  by  Cl^ry,  the 
faithful  servant  of  the  king;  and  a  work 
on  the  same  subject  by  Hue,  who  followed 
Louis  to  the  Temple.)  His  usual  employ- 
ment was  instructing  his  son  and  reading. 
He  preferred  Latin  authors  to  the  French. 
He  read,  almost  every  day,  portions  of 
Tacitus,  Livy,  Seneca,  Horace  and  Ter- 
ence; in  his  native  language,  chiefly 
travels.  On  the  evening  before  his  death, 
he  found  that  he  had  read  157  volumes, 
m  the  five  months  and  seven  days  of  his 
imprisonment.  He  evinced  himself  a  lovuiji 
husband  and  an  affectionate  father.  In  his 
nrivate  capacity,  no  candid  man  can  with- 
nold  from  him  his  esteem.  Jan.  15, 1793, 
Louis  was  declared  guilty  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  freedom  of  the  nation,  and  of 
an  attack  on  the  general  security,  by  a  vote 
of  690  out  of  719 ;  on  the  17th  Januaiy,  he 
was  condemned  to  death,  the  law  requiring 
for  condemnation  two  thirds  of  the  votes, 
having  been  repealed  on  the  16th,  during 
the  truJ,  and  a  bare  maiority  declared  suf- 
ficienL  Afler  repeated  countings,  it  was 
found  that  366  votes  were  given  for  death, 
making,  consequently,  a  majority  of  5  in 
727.  Jan.  21,  1793,  he  was  ^illotined, 
in  firont  of  his  former  palace,  in  his  39th 
vear,  the  appeal  to  the  nation,  proposed 
by  his  advocates,  Malesherbes,  Tronchet 
and  Des^ze,  having  been  rejected,  on  the 
19th,  by  380  voces  out  of  690.  He  died 
with  the  courage  of  Christian  faith.  His 
last  words,  which  asserted  his  innocence 
and  forgave  his  judges,  were  drowned  in 
the  rolling  of  drums  and  in  the  cry  Vive  la 
ripuUique ! — See  tlie  Memoirs  of  the  Abb^ 
Edgeworth  (the  priest  who  prepared  him 
for  death),  containing  his  narrative  of  the 
last  hours  of  Louis  XVI  (London,  1816). 
— Even  in  his  youth,  Louis  manifested  a 
sensibility  unusual  in  the  higher  classes. 
He  needed  not  the  si^ht  of  misery ;  when 
he  heard  it  spoken  ol,  he  shed  tears,  and 
hastened  to  relieve  iL  Unknown,  he  alle- 
viated misfortune  in  the  cottage  and  gar- 
ret When  he  was  first  saluted  at  court, 
as  dauphin,  after  the  death  of  his  fiither, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  could  not 
restrain  his  tears.  Stifi  greater  was  bis 
ffrief  at  the  death  of  Louis  A V.  *<  O  God," 
be  cried,  ''shall  I  have  the  misfortune 
to  be  kingl"    His  fovorite  maxim  was, 


<*  Kin^  exist  only  to  make  nations  happy 
by  their  government,  and  virtuous  by  their 
example."  The  establishment  of  the 
mon/  de  pUiit  the  caisst  d^escompUf  the 
abolition  of  feudal^  services,  of  tonure, 
and  of  slavery  in  the  Jura,  are  only  some 
of  his  benevolent  measures.  He  caused 
the  state  prisons  to  be  examined,  and 
liberated  the  unhappy  victims  of  despot- 
ism. Louis  declared  that  he  woukl  never 
sign,  beforehand,  a  leUre  de  eachei»  His 
great  object  was  the  happiness  and  love 
of  his  people.  On  his  journey  to  Cher- 
bouigi  m  1786^  where  he  had  undertaken 
the  construction  of  the  celebrated  harbor, 
in  1784,  to  which  he  had  appropriated 
37,000,000  livres,  he  received  the  most 
unequivocal  marks  of  the  love  of  the 
French.  He  wrote,  at  the  time,  to  the 
queen,  **The  love  of  my  people  has 
touched  me  to  the  heart ;  think  you  not 
that  I  am  the  happiest  king  on  earth?" 
And  in  his  will  of  Dec  25, 1792,  he  says« 
^I  forgive,  from  my  whole  heart,  those 
who  have  conducted  towards  me  as  ene- 
mies, without  my  ffiving  them  the  least 
cause,  and  I  pray  God  to  forsive  them. 
And  1  exhoit  my  son,  if  he  should  ever 
have  the  misfortune  to  reien,  to  forset  all 
batred  and  all  enmity,  and  especially  my 
misfortunes  and  sufferings.  I  recom- 
mend to  him  always  to  consider  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  man  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  the  happiness  of  his  follow  men ;  that 
he  will  promote  the  happiness  of  his  sub- 
jects only  when  he  governs  accx>rding  to 
the  laws ;  and  that  the  kinff  can  make  the 
laws  respected,  and  attain  his  object,  onlj 
when  he  possesses  the  necessary  aiithon- 
ty."  In  the  same  spirit  he  wrote  to  Mon- 
ueur  (Louis  XVIIl) :  **  I  submit  to  Provi- 
dence and  necessity,  in  laying  my  inno- 
cent head  on  the  sci^ld.  B^  mv  death, 
the  burden  of  the  royal  digiuty  devolves 
upon  my  son.  Be  his  fother,  and  rule 
the  state  so  as  to  transnut  it  to  him  tran- 
quil and  prosperous.  My  desire  10,  that 
vou  assiime  tne  title  of  a  regent  of  the 
kingdom ;  my  brother,  Charies  Louis,  will 
take  that  of  fieutenant-tfeneral.  But  leaf 
by  the  force  of  arms  than  by  the  assur- 
ance of  a  wise  fireedom  and  good  law& 
restore  to  my  son  bis  dominions,  usurped 
by  rebels.  Your  brother  requests  it  of 
you, and  your  kingcommands it  Given 
in  the  tower  of  the  Temple,  Jan.  20, 1793." 
Louis  was  buried  in  the  Magdalen  church- 
yard, Paris,  between  the  graves  of  those 
who  were  crushed  to  death,  in  the  crowd, 
at  the  Louvre,  on  the  anniversaiy  of  h» 
marriage,  in  1774,  and  the  graves  of  the 
Swiss,  who  foU  on  the  10th  August,  1792, 
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in  his  defence.  Desodoard^s  woik  on  the 
history  of  this  prince,  is  of  little  value. 
J.  J.  Regnault's  SiicU  de  Louis  XVI  is  not 
impartial.  The  Fie  prwh  et  politique  de 
Louis  XVI^  aoec  ttn  Pricis  Jdstorique  star 
Marie  AnioineUe^  Mme.  EUzabeih,  etc.,  par 
M.  A^  contains  little  that  is  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  More  important  are 
the  abb^  Georgefs  Mimoires  pour  sertnr 
h  rmstoirt  des  ivinemerUs  defuis  1760, 
jusqu^tn  1806—1810,  published  by  the 
nephew  of  the  author,  after  his  death 

g'aris,  1817, 2  vols.),  and  Mad.  Gampan's 
emoirs  of  the  private  Life  of  the  Queen, 
with  Anecdotes  of  the  Tiroes  of  Louis 

XIV,  XV,  XVI  (Paris,  1822, 3  vols.) ;  and 
the  abb^  de  Montgaillard's  Mstoirt  de 
France  dhnds  la  Fin  du  Regne  de  Louis 

XV,  &c  (Paris,  1827, 4  vols.,  to  179a) 
Louis    XVII,    second   son  of  Louis 

XVI  and  of  Marie  Antoinette,  was  bom 
at  Versailles,  March  27,  1785,  and,  in 
1789,  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
received  the  tide  of  dauphin.  He  was 
four  year9  old,  when  his  mother  presented 
him  to  the  seditious  populace  of  Paris, 
end  carried  him  to  the  capital  on  the  ter- 
rible 5th  and  6th  October.  Confined  with 
his  parents  and  his  aunt  Elizabeth  (q.  v.), 
in  the  Temple,  his  innocent  gaye^  and 
aftecdonate  disposition  were  the  chief 
solace  of  the  unhappy  prisoners.  On  the 
death  of  Louis  X  V  I,  he  was  proclaimed 
king  by  the  royalists,  and  his  uncle  (since 
Louis  XVIII)  assumed  the  tide  of  re- 
gent. He  was  soon  after  separated  from 
his  mother,  sister  and  aunt,  and  delivered 
(1793}  to  a  shoemaker  by  the  name  of 
Simon,  a  fierce  Jacobin,  of  a  gross  and 
ferocious  disposition,  who,  with  his  wife, 
treated  the  young  Capet  with  the  most 
unfeeling  barbarity.  Reproaches,  blows, 
scanty  food,  the  damps  and  fikh  of  a  dun- 
geon, and  a  sleeu  broken  by  menaces  and 
abuse,  were  the  lot  of  the  innocent  child. 
He  was  even  compelled  to  drink  stronff 
liquors,  and  join  in  the  obscene  sonos,  ana 
repeat  the  atrocious  lan^age  of  ms  tor- 
mentor. He  survived  this  treatment  only 
till  June  8, 1795,  when  he  died,  at  the  age 
of  10  years  and  two  months.  He  was 
buried  m  the  common  grave  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Ste.  Marguerite,  where  his  remains 
could  not  be  distinguished  in  1815.  Seve- 
ral impostors  have  appeared,  pretending  to 
be  the  prince  ;  among  them,  Hervagant, 
a  tailor's  son.  m  18&  (died  1812  in 
prison),  and  Bruneau,  a  shoemaker,  who, 
m  1818,  was  condemned  to  seven  years' 
imprisonment  (See  Eckard's  Mimoirts 
nur  Lmds  XVH] 
Loi7i8  XVIII  (Staoisiaus  Xavier),  k 


Dhiri,  formeriy  count  of  Provence,  third 
son  of  the  dauphin  (the  son  of  Louis 
XV),  bom  November  17,  1755,  married, 
May  14, 1771,  the  daughter  of  king  Vic- 
tor-Amadeus  III  of  Sardinia,  Mary  Jo- 
sephine Louisa,  who  died  in  1810.  At 
the  accession  of  his  brother,  Louis  XVI, 
in  1774,  he  received  the  tide  of  Moneneur, 
and,  after  his  death,  became  regent  of 
France.  After  the  death  of  his  nephew, 
June  8, 1795,  ftom  which  time  he  reck- 
oned his  reign,  he  took  the  name  of  Louis 
XVIII,  king  of  France  and  of  Navarre. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  England,  the 
states  of  Europe  did  not  acknowledge 
him  as  king  of  France  before  the  taking 
of  Paris,  March  31,  1814.  His  brother, 
Monsieur,  count  of  Artois,  as  lieutenant- 
peneivl,  became  the  head  of  the  provi»- 
lonal  government  in  Paris,  April  13.  Im- 
mediately after,  Louis  XVIII  began  his 
reign,  by  his  manifesto  from  St  Ouen, 
May  2,  1814.  During  the  rei^  of  his 
brother,  he  had  taken  but  litde  interest  in 
the  intriffues  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
court,  and  had  principally  occupied  him- 
self with  books  ;  his  wife  had  tbllowed  a 
different  course.  It  is  said  that,  in  his 
youth,  Louis  had  much  taste  for  poetrv, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  tolerably 
good  poems.  He  translated  also  some 
volumes  of  Giblion's  History,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Roman  poets 
and  philosophers.  The  history  or  his 
emigration,  he  has  related  in  an  agreeable 
manner,  in  a  work  which  appeared  at 
Paris,  in  1823  (RdaHon  cTtm  t^ouage  a 
BruxeUes  d  d  Coblence,  1791);  dedicated, 
a  Ardoine  Louis  Francois  JcAvaran^  softt 
libirateurj  Louis  Stanislaus  Xamer  de 
IVance,  pl^n  de  Reconnaissanct,  SatuL  In 
the  first  assembly  of  the  notables,  in  1787, 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  ftret  of  the 
seven  lureauSy  and  appeared  on  the  side 
of  the  opposition,  against  Calonne,  con- 
troUur^ghiiral  desjinatices ;  at  least,  the 
latter  was  most  violentiy  attacked  by  the 
6tireatt,  under  thepresidency  of  the  count 
of  Provence.  The  people,  therefore, 
looked  upon  him  with  favor,  and  saluted 
him  with  cries  of  joy,  when  he  received 
from  the  king  orders  to  compel  die  regis- 
tration of  some  edicts,  by  the  cour  des 
comptes.  His  brother,  the  count  of  Ar- 
tois (Charles  X),  on  the  other  hand,  who 
did  not  belong  to  the  opix»ition,  was 
loaded  with  reproaches.  At  the  second 
assembly  of  the  notables,  November  9, 
1788,  he  alpne  declared  himself  for  the 
double  representation  of  the  third  estate. 
During  >the  revolution,  it  was  as  impossi- 
ble for  him  as  for  the  king  to  escape  the 
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attacks  of  calumny.  AAer  the  destniclion 
of  the  £astile,  ihe  kins,  accotn[>anied  by 
his  two  brotlicrB,  entered  the  ball  of  the  na- 
tional assembly,  July  15,  and  declared 
that  he  counted  upon  the  love  and  the 
fidelity  of  his  subjects,  and  had,  therefore, 
eiven  orders  to  the  troops  to  withdraw 
from  Paris  and  Versailles.  But  the  peo- 
ple of  Paris  had  already  proscribed  the 
count  of  Artois,  who,  therefore,  left  the 
kingdom,  July  16,  with  his  two  sons.  Fie 
was  followed  by  the  princes  of  Cond6 
and  Conti,  and  the  dukes  of  Bourbon, 
Enghien  and  Luxembourg.  Monsieur 
remained.  As  the  people  were  clamor- 
ous for  the  execution  of  the  marquis  of 
Favras,  who  had  sought  means  for  the 
escape  of  the  king,  and  had  attempted 
a  counter  revolution,  in  which  the  count 
of  Provence  had  taken  part,  the  latter 
went  to  the  hdtd  de  vUU^  in  Paris,  the  day 
after  the  arrest  of  the  marquis  (December 
26, 17B9),  to  defend  himself  in  person. 
He  asserted  that  the  only  connexion  he 
had  ever  had  with  the  marquis,  was,  tliat 
he  had  bargained  with  him  for  2,000,000 
of  iivres,  wherewith  to  nay  his  debts. 
The  people  believed  that  tnis  money  was 
to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  levyinff 
of  troops.  The  marquis  was  condemned 
to  death,  by  the  chdteUtj  and  banged  Feb- 
ruary 19.  At  last,  the  violence  of  the 
factions  in  Paris  induced  the  king,  June 
21, 1791,  to  attempt  to  escape  to  the  fron- 
tiere  of  the  kingdom.  LK>uis  took  the 
road  to  Moutm^y,  and  the  count  of 
P^vence  that  of  Mon&  The  former 
was  arrested  at  Varennes;  the  latter  reach- 
ed BnisBeb  in  saietv.  From  Coblentz,  be 
protested  against  tiie  decrees  of  the  na- 
tional assembly,  and  the  restraints  put  up- 
on the  freedom  of  the  king.  When  the 
king,  October  90  and  31, 1791,  called  up- 
on bim  to  return,  the  princes  issued  a 
deciaration,  that  they  r^arded  the  con- 
sdtotion  as  the  work  of^rebels,  and  that 
the  king  held  the  throne  merely  in  trust, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  it  to  his  posteri^ 
as  be  had  received  it.  January  16, 1792, 
the  legislative  assembly,  therefore,  de- 
dated  the  count  of  Provence  to  have  for- 
feited his  right  to  the  succession.  The 
two  brothers  of  the  king,  at  the  head  of 
6000  eavaliy,  now  joined  the  Prussian 
army.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XVI, 
Monsieur,  who  had  previously  been  re- 
flidSng  at  Hamm,  in  Wes^ana,  lived  at 
Verona,  under  the  name  of  count  of 
Lille.    In  1795,  he  was  here  proclaimed, 

Sf  the  emigrants,  king  of  France  and  of 
avarre.      The  calamities  which  after- 
wards befell  htm  be  bore  with  dignity  and 
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resolution.  In  the  following  year,  when 
the  Venetian  senate,  through  fear  of  Bo- 
naparte, obliged  him  to  leave  Verona,  he 
declared  himself  ready  to  do  so,  but  re- 
quired that  the  names  of  six  princes  of 
his  house  should  first  be  struck  from  the 
golden  book  of  the  republic,  and  that  the 
armor,  which  his  ancestor,  Henry  IV,  had 
given  it,  should  be  restored.  He  now  led 
a  wandering  life,  supported  by  foreisn 
courts,  especially  tlie  English,  and  By 
some  fiiends  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
He  first  went  to  the  army  of  Cond^,  on 
the  Rhine,  to  serve  as  a  volunteer,  but 
was  afterwards  obligee}  to  leave  it,  and 
went  to  Dillingen,  in  Suabla.  July  19, 
1796,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  as  he 
was  standing  at  a  window,  with  the  dukes 
of  Grammont  and  Fleury,  a  musket  ball 
was  fired  at  him,  which  grazed  his  tem- 
ple. *•  Never  mind  it,"  said  he  immedir 
ately  to  the  alarmed  dukes ;  **  a  blow  on 
the  head,  that  does  not  brings  man  down, 
18  nothing."  When  the  count  D'Avaray 
exclaimed,  "  If  the  ball  had  struck  a  Hue 
deeper — "  Louis  replied,  **  then  the  king 
of  France  would  have  been  called  Charles 
X."  From  thence  he  went  to  Blankcn- 
burg,  a  small  town  in  the  Hartz,  where  ho 
lived  under  tlie  protection  of  the  duke  ol 
Brunswick,  and  carried  on  a  correspond- 
ence with  his  friends  in  France,  especially 
with  Pichegni.  After  the  peace  of  1797, 
he  went  to  Mittau,  where  he  celebrated 
the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Angouleme 
with  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  When 
Paul  I  refused  to  permit  him  to  resido 
any  longer  in  his  states,  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment allowed  him  to  remain  in  War- 
saw. While  here,  Bonapaile,  iu  18G3^ 
attempted  to  induce  him  to  renounce  his 
claims  to  the.  throne.  But  he  answered 
to  the  messenger  of  the  first  consul,  Feb- 
ruary ^,  **  I  do  not  confound  M.  Bona- 
parte with  his  predecessors  ;  I  esteem  his 
valor  and  his  military  talents,  and  thank 
him  for  all  the  ^od  he  has  done  mv  peo- 
ple. But,  faithful  to  the  rank  in  which  1 
was  bom,  I  shall  never  give  up  my  rights. 
Though  in  chains,  I  shall  still  esteem  mv- 
setf  tne  descendant  of  St.  Louis.  As 
successor  of  Francis  the  First.  I  will  et 
least  say  like  him — '  We  have  lost  all  ex- 
cept our  honor.' "  April  23,  the  princes 
concurred  in  the  answer  of  the  king.  In 
1806,  Louis,  with  the  consent  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander,  returned  to  Mittau  ;  but 
the  peace  of  Tilsit  obliged  him  to  leave 
the  continent,  and  he,  at  last,  took  refuge 
in  England,  in  1807.  His  brother,  the 
count  of  Artois— since  1795,  Monsieur- 
had  lived  in  Great  Britain,  principally  in 
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Edinburgh,  from  1796.  Louis  had  taken 
several  steps  to  procure  the  restoration  of 
his  family  in  France.  With  this  view,  he 
had  written  to  Pichegru,  and  given  him 
full  powers.  His  letter  of  May  34, 1796, 
is  a  proof  of  the  great  confidence  which  he 
bad  in  this  **  brave,  disinterested  and  mod- 
est" general,  to  whom,  as  he  then  thought, 
^  was  reserved  the  glorv  of  restoring  the 
French  monarchy.''  When  the  army  of 
the  prince  of  Cond^,  in  which,  since  1796, 
the  duke  of  Beiri  had  commanded  a  cav- 
alry regiment  of  nobles,  first  in  Russian, 
and  afterwards  in  English  pay,  had  been 
by  circumstances  ffradually  broken  up, 
and  had  obtained  nom  the  Russian  em- 
peror the  libei^  of  residing  in  Volhynia,the 
princes  of  the  ^urbon  ffumlyceased  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  operations  of  the  war. 
Louis  Xvlll,  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
great  struggle,  remained  ip  England,  where 
he  lived  at  Hartwell,in  Buckinghamshire,in 
a  very  simple  manner,  occupying  himself 
partly  with  the  Roman  classics,  especially 
Horace,  of  whom  he  translated  much,  and 
retained  in  memory  a  large  part,  and  part- 
ly with  poliucal  studies.  That  he  resem- 
bled in  character  his  unfortunate  brother, 
we  know  from  several  examples  of  his 
kind  feelings.  Soon  after  the  disastrous 
expedition  of  the  French  to  Russia,  he 
wrote  to  the  emperor  Alexander  a  letter,  rec- 
ommending the  French  prisoners  of^wai: 
as  his  children,  to  the  magnanimi^  of 
that  monarch,  and  he  refused  to  jom  in 
the  rejoicings  in  England,  for  he  could 
not  but  mourn  the  death  of  so  many 
Frenchmen.  When  the  allies  invaded 
France,  the  count  of  Artois  went  to  Basle, 
Februanr  2,  1814.  His  eldest  sou,  the 
duke  of  Angoul^me,  had  cone  to  join 
Wellington.  They  published  a  proclama- 
tion from  Louis  XVIII  to  the  French, 
dated  Hartwell-bouse,  Ist  February,  1814, 
which  induced  a  party,  first  in  Bordeaux, 
and  afterwards  in  Paris,  to  declare  for  the 
Bourbons.  The  king  promised  entire 
oblivion  of  the  past,  the  support  of  the 
administrative  and  judicial  authorities,  the 
preservation  of  the  new  code,  with  the 
exception  of  those  laws  which  interfered 
with  religious  doctrines ;  security  to  the 
new  proprieton  against  lepi  processes ; 
to  the  army,  all  its  rights,  titles  and  pay ; 
to  the  senate,  the  support  of  its  political 
rights ;  the  abolition  of  the  conscription  ; 
and,  for  himself  and  his  family,  every  sac- 
rifice which  could  contribute  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  France.  Soon  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  congress  of  Chatillon,  the 
eount  of  Artois  entered  Nancy,  March  19. 
But  the  duke  of  Angoul^me  fint  saw  the 


lilies  of  the  Bouibons  planted  on  Freocli 
ground  at  Bordeaux,  March  12.  The  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons  was  a  subjecc 
first  brought  strongly  home  to  the  French, 
at  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  allies 
into  Paris,  by  the  declaration  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander,March  31,  that  they  would 
treat  neither  with  Napoleon  nor  wiih 
any  member  of  his  family.  Talleyrand, 
Jaucourt,  the  duke  of  Dalberg^  Louis  and 
De  Pradt  contributed  not  a  litde  te  this  in 
an  interview  with  Alexander,  the  king  of 
Prussia,  Schwartzenbei^,  Nesselrode,  Poz- 
zo  di  Borgo,  and  Liechtenstein,  March  31, 
by  the  assurance  that  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  was  the  wish  of  a  l^fwe  ma- 
jority of  the  nation.  (See  De  Pradt^ 
JUcit  histonque  sur  la  RaiatarcEtion  de  la 
RoyauU  en  thmu^leSl  Man,  1814.^  The 
Benate  now  appointed  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment under  the  presidency  of  Talley- 
rand, which,  April  3,  gave  the  authority 
of  a  law  to  the  resolve  of  the  senate  <^ 
April  2,  for  the  deposition  of  Napoleon, 
and  published  in  the  Moniteur  the  project 
of  the  constitution  of  April  5,  accoiding 
to  which  the  Bourbons  were  to  be  recalf 
ed  to  the  throne.  A  decree  of  April  4 
also  Intrusted  the  government  to  the  count 
of  Artois,  uutil  the  moment  when  Louis, 
called  to  the  throne  of  France,  should  ac- 
cept the  constitution  drawn  up  for  the 
kingdom.  Louis  XVIII  now  left  Hart- 
well,  and  reached  London,  April  30, 
whence  the  prince  regent  (Georoe  IV)  ac- 
companied him  to  l>over.  From  Dover,  the 
duke  of  Clarence  (now  William  IV),  Apnl 
24,  conducted  him  to  Calais.  With  Louis 
landed  also  the  duchess  of  Angouleme, 
the  prince  of  Cond^  and  his  sou,  the 
duke  of  Bourbon.  Upon  landing,  he 
pressed  the  duchess  of  Angouldrae  to  his 
neart,  and  said,  ^  I  hold  again  the  crown 
of  my  ancestore  ;  if  it  were  of  roses,  I 
would  place  it  on  your  head  ;  as  it  is  c^ 
thorns,  it  is  for  me  to  wear  it"  The  mem- 
ory of  his  landing  upon  French  ground, 
is  perpetuated  by  a  Doric  column  of  mar- 
ble erected  at  dalais,  and  the  trace  of  his 
firat  footstep  is  carefully  preserved  in 
brass.  The  king  remained  some  days  in 
Compi^cne,  where,  as  at  St.  Ouen,  he  re- 
ceived deputations  from  the  authorities  at 
Paris.  He  was  wekomed  at  Sc  Ouen  by 
the  emperor  of  Austiiay  and  at  Compi^gne 

§r  the  emperor  of  Russia.  From  St. 
uen.  May  2,  he  issued  that  remarkable 
proclamation,  by  which  he  accepted  the 
most  eawntial  part  of  the  constitution  of 
the  senate  (April  5),  in  12  articles,  but  sub- 
mitted the  whole,  as  being  too  hastily 
drawn  up,  to  the  revision  of  a  committer 
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oTthe  fleute  and  legislative  bodj.  Maj 
3^  Louis  made  his  entrance  into  Paris. 
Tbe  hopes  of  all  now  rested  upon  him. 
In  comidiance  with  the  will  of  his  unhap- 
pf  broctier,  who  had  commanded  fuivive- 
nm,  he  solemnly  declared  ^  that  all  ex- 
aminatMMis  into  opinions  and  votes,  until 
die  time  of  the  restoration,  are  fort>idden. 
Hie  same  oblivion  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  couits  of  justice  and  of  the  citizens.** 
He  ibrmed  lus  ministiy  of  members  of 
the  former  provisional  government,  and 
of  zealous  royaltsta,auch  as  the  chancellor 
D'Amfany.  One  of  his  first  ordinances 
xektfed  to  the  continuance  of  the  op* 
pressive  taxes  {droiU  rhrnig^  which  the 
Slate  of  the  kingdom  rendered  necessanr. 
It  had  been  jpromised  that  they  should 
be  abolished,  but  it  was  only  possiUe  to 
ameyorate  the  mode  of  their  collection. 
He  afterwards  concluded  peace  vnth  Aus* 
tria,  Russia,  England,  Prussia,  Spain,  Por- 
togal  and  Sweden,  at  Paris,  May  30, 1814, 
aiid  caused  a  constitution  to  be  drawn  up. 
Although  his  ministiy  too  little  under- 
stood the  spirit  of  pnblic  opinion,  yet,  by 
prudence  and  firmness,  it  was  able  to  re- 
sbain  tbe  disafi^ected.  It  inclined  to  tbe 
old  prejudices,  and  fiilfitted  none  of  the 
juat  expectations  of  the  nation,  with  re- 
gaid  to  the  fi-eedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
prevalence  of  bberal  ideas.  The  old  roy« 
alislB,aB  well  as  the  partiaanq  of  the  empire, 
bad  been  deceived  in  tbe  dreams  of  their 
pride  and  tbeur  covetousness.  The  former 
thimed  for  revenge,  and  aspired  to  regain 
their  lost  advantages.  The  latter,  in* 
chHting  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon,  100,000 
of  whom  bad  returned  from  captivity, 
vrere  indignant  at  the  disgrace  of  the 
Frencb  arms.  After  the  proclamation  of 
peace,  Louis  caused  his  chancellor,  D'Am- 
mjy  in  his  presence,  to  lay  before  the  leg* 
jflbtive  body  and  the  senatore  the  consn- 
tuti<Mi  of  the  kingdom  (la  eharie  eonttUu' 
UmmdU),  June  4,  it  having  been  already 
approved  by  nine  senators  and  nine  depu* 
ties,  after  it  had  been  drawn  up  by  the 
diree  ministen  D'Ambray,  Montesquiou 
and  Femnd.  It  was  unanimously  ac« 
cepted  as  the  will  of  the  king,  and  re- 
corded. (See  fVtmety  since  1814.)  The 
chamber  of  deputies,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  this  instrument,  requested  tbe 
king  to  take  tbe  surname  of  the  desired," 
Loui$  U  Disiri,  When  the  chamber  was 
occupied  with  fixinjj^  the  civil  list,  Louis 
answered  the  depuoes,  **  Let  them  attend 
to  the  state,  and  neglect  me."  The  king 
appointed  from  the  new  and  oldf  nobility, 
from  tbe  senators  and  marshals,  151  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber  of  peers ;  53  of  the 


former  senators,  among  whom  were  23 
forei^pers,  were  not  appointed  peers  by 
the  kmg  ;  others  were  excluded,  as  Cau- 
laincourt,  Fesch,  Fouch^  Gr^goire,  Ro- 
derer,  Siftyes.  They  retained,  however, 
their  property,  and  the  widows  of  those 
who  bad  died  received  pensions.  It  waa 
not  to  be  expected,  that  men  who  had 
voted  for  the  death  oC  Louis  XVI  could 
now  be  peers  of  France.  The  king  save 
his  fiiU  confidence  to  his  minister,  M.  de 
Blacas,  and  the  chancellor  D'Ambray. 
The  latter  and  tbe  five  secretaries  of  state, 
(the  minister  of  foreign  afibirs — ^Talley- 
rand—of  tbe  interior,  of  war,  of  the 
finances,  of  the  navy),  and  the  directoi«* 
general  of  the  police  and  the  post-office, 
together  with  the  state  counsellors  and  the 
maUres  du  rtqviUMy  formed  the  king's 
council,  to  which  were  admitted  distin- 
guished men  of  the  old  and  new  nobility, 
and  the  former  state  ofiicers,  together  with 
some  whose  only  claim  was,  that  they  had 
shared  the  sufiferinps  of  Louis.  The  new 
relations  with  foreign  powers  were  regu- 
lated by  Talleyrand  with  his  usual  ability, 
and  not  without  dignity  and  a  proner  re- 
gard to  the  pride  of  the  nation.  His  di- 
pk>macy  now  professed  ipeat  magnanimi- 
ty and  respect  for  the  ngbts  of  the  peo- 
ple. On  tne  other  hand,  the  minister  of 
the  interior,  abb^  Montesquiou,  did  not 
succeed  in  gaininff  the  public  opinion  in 
fovor  of  the  Bouroons.  Still  less  did  the 
minister  of  war,  general  count  Dupont, 
succeed  iu  gaining  the  fovor  of  the  armv, 
which  hated  him.  His  successor,  Boult, 
contributed  much,  by  his  severe  meas- 
ures, to  excite  the  auger  of  the  army 
against  the  king.  The  personal  mild- 
ness of  Louis  XVIII,  and  bis  love  of 
justice,  were  often  betrayed,  in  spite  of 
the  judgment  which  he  fi«quently  show- 
ed, into  imprudent  and  inconsistent  meas- 
ures. He  was  accused  of  surrounding 
bunself  with  the  leaden  of  the  Chouans^ 
and  with  emigrants,  and  admitting  them, 
in  preference  to  all  others,  into  the 
rbyfu  guard.  The  army  was  exasperated 
by  tbe  diminution  of  the  pensions  of  the 
membeis  of  the  leeion  of  honor,  and  the 
severity  which  had  placed  so  many  offi- 
cere  upon  half  pay.  Tbe  chamber  of 
peers,  composed  mosdy  of  tlie  old  nobili- 
ty, and  attached  to  their  old  prejudices, 
often  thwarted  the  better  vievrs  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  The  chancellor 
D'Ambray  showed  great  weakness  in 
fovoiing  the  privileged  classes  and  was 
careless  in  the  duties  of  his  office.  The 
count  Bkicas,  little  acquainted  with  France, 
was  hated  by  all  parties.    The  censorship 
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of  the  ministers  limited  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  while  libels  were  promulgated 
against  men  who  had  displeased  the  gov- 
ernment. Merely  in  consequence  of  a 
political  reaction,  thirty  honorable  names 
were  struck  fifom  the  list  of  members 
of  the  national  institute.  Hu«d  or  fanat- 
ical writers  maintained  that  the  sale  of 
the  national  domains  was  invalid,  and 
that  the  crimes  of  the  revolution  were 
not  to  be  pardoned.  The  restoration  of 
tithes  and  the  old  privileges  was  openly 
talked  of  in  the  country.  The  ordinance 
of  Blacos  with  regard  to  the  Sunday  po- 
lice excited  so  much  ill  feeling  in  Paris, 
tiiat  it  was  found  necessair  to  repeal  iL 
The  prohibition  of  mosked  balls  during 
Lent^  caused  still  greater  dissatis&ction ; 
and  the  obstinacy  of  the  curate  of  St 
Roch,  who  opposed  the  burial  of  a  cele- 
brated actress  in  consecrated  ground,  ex- 
asperated the  people  against  the  priests. 
In  short,  every  thing  appeared  to  confirm 
the  warning  of  Lally-Tollendal :— ^  But 
one  more  act  of  madness  was  wanting  to 
France ;  and  that  we  now  have ;  we  see 
the  throne  of  the  king  shaken  by  his 
fiiends."  Against  the  pure,  or,  as  they 
were  afterwards  called,  u^  royalists, 
were  united  the  republicans  and  the  mili- 
tary and  constitutional  royalists.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  Napoleon  returned  from 
£lba.  To  understand  the  events  of 
March,  1815,  it  is  necessary  to  coll  to 
mind  what  the  majorihr  of  the  nation  ex- 

E^cted  of  Louis  X  VlII.  (See  Comte  and 
unoyei^s  Centewr  ou  Examen  du  AcUb  et 
des  Ouvragei  qvd  Undent  h  ditrwrt  ou  h  con- 
mdidtr  la  ConatUuHon  de  Vikd ;  and  the 
Examen  rapide  du  (rowemtmenl  des  Bour* 
&0IU  en  France^  depuis  le  Mou  d^JhrU, 
1814,  jitf^'au  Mm9  de  Man,  1815.)  The 
nation  wished,  1.  to  have  its  jpolitical  lib- 
erties secured,  or  the  right  or  being  rep- 
resented by  deputies,  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  2.  the  personal  liberties  of  the  indi- 
viduals, or  security  from  prosecutions  for 
imaginary  crimes,  or  contraiy  to  the  legal 
forms;  3.  the  equality  of  citizens  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  and  the  rights  of  all  to 
.  obtain  ony  civil  and  military  digniw,  by 
merit  and  talents;  4.  the  abolition  of  feu- 
dal services;  5.  the  riffht,  in  criminal  ac- 
cusations, to  be  judged  by  a  jury ;  6.  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary  upon  every 
other  power  in  the  state ;  7.  the  right  of 
levying  taxes  by  their  representatives,  and 
on  all  m  proportion  to  ttieir  property ;  8. 
the  right  of  every  individual  to  exercise 
any  means  of  piining  a  living  which  did 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  otiier  citi- 
sens ;  9.  the  right  of  every  one  to  com- 


municate his  thoughts  to  his  ieltow  citi- 
zens, by  public  writings,  being  responsible 
only  to  the  law ;  and,  10.  the  right  of 
every  one  to  perform  divine  worship  in 
bis  own  way,  without  molestation.  But 
instead  of  siutisfying  the  demands  of  the 
nation,  the  Bourbons,  it  was  mamtnined 
by  the  parties  above  mentioned,  had  sought 
to  destroy  public  opinion,  and  had  thus 
lost  the  attachment  of  the  Frenclu  The 
following  grievances  were  panicubrly 
complained  of:  1.  the  abolition  of  the  na- 
tional colors ;  2.  the  surrender  of  aU  the 
fortresses  beyond  the  ancient  frontiers  of 
France,  to  the  allies,  by  Monneur,  as  lieu- 
tenant-general, April  Ifi),  1814  (with  these 
fortresses  he  had  given  up  13,000  cannons, 
and  had  thus  caused  the  loss  of  Belgium, 
and  of  the  lefl  bank  of  tiie  Rhine) ;  3.  the 
royal  declaration,  whereby  the  new  con- 
stitution had  been  imposed  upon  the  na- 
tion by  virtue  of  die  royal  pleasure  and 
prerogative,  while  it  ought  to  have  been 
proposed  to  it  for  acceptance  (fttMn  the 
form  used  for  this  purpose,  it  would  fol- 
low, that  every  successor  of  the  king 
might  abrogate  or  alter  the  charter  at  will) ; 

4.  the  stain  upon  the  national  honor,  from 
the  king's  declaration  that  he  owed  his 
crown  to  the  prince  regent  of  England ; 

5.  the  exclusion  of  many  reepectabk» 
raembera  of  the  senate  from  the  chamber 
of  peers,  and  the  filling  their  places  by 
otheis,  who,  for  20  years,  had  borne  arms 
against  France ;  6.  the  neglect  to  abohsh 
the  droU  rhmiB,  and  other  vexatious  taxes ; 
7.  tiie  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  tiie 
press;  8.  tiie  persecutions  of  the  holdera 
of  the  national  domains,  and  the  expres- 
sions of  the  minister,  count  Ferrand,  on 
this  subject  in  the  chamber  of  deputies ; 
9.  the  libels  ogainst  those  who  haa  taken 
part  in  the  revolution,  although  these 
were  forbidden  by  the  constitution;  10. 
the  exdunve  appointment  of  the  old  no- 
bility to  embassies;  11.  arbimur  taxes, 
imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  12.  the  great  influence  of  priests, 
&c.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  however, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Louis  XVIII 
had  provided  for  the  personal  security 
of  the  subject  by  the  independence  of 
the  tribunals,  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  ministera ;  though  the  law  ou  the  lat- 
ter point  had  not  yet  ffone  into  effect 
when  the  revolution  of  March  hegniu 
But  the  ministera  should  have  forgotten 
their  old  ideas,  and  ruled  in  a  popular 
manner.  Henry  IV  had,  when  he  as- 
cended  the  tiirone,  changed  his  religion, 
and  thus  obtained  the  love  of  his  peopte. 
Napoleon  at  Elba  was  fully  informed  of 
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Ae  troubles  in  France,  and  the  divisions 
at  the  coogress.  His  appeaiBiice  in 
pnuice«  March  1,  1815,  was  like  a  thun- 
der-bolt to  the  array  and  the  nation.  The 
state  of  popular  feeling  was  entirely  un- 
known to  Louis.  Those  who  surrounded 
him,  as  ignorant  as  himself  still  deceived 
him  with  accounts  of  the  devotion  of  the 
army,  and  of  desertion  among  the  soldiers 
of  Napoleon.  The  defection  of  Lab^o- 
y^re  and  Ney  finally  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  king,  but  it  was  too  late.  He  was 
obliged  to  flee  irora  Paris,  in  the  night  of 
March  20,  after  having  dissolved  the  two 
chambers  on  the  19th.  On  the  evening 
of  March  22,  he  reached  Lille,  whence  he 
issued  several  decrees,  forbidding  all  levies 
and  contributions  for  Napoleon,  and  dis- 
banding the  rebellious  army.  Twenty- 
four  hours  after,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Lille,  to  avoid  ftiliinff  into  the  hands  of  his 
eneoiies,  and  went  liy  Ostend  to  Ghent. 
The  duke  and  duchess  of  Orleans,  the  old 
prince  of  Cond^,  the  count  of  Artois,  and 
die  duke  of  Beny^  hastily  left  Paris.  The 
duke  of  Bourbon  remained  in  Vend^ 
and  the  duke  and  duchess  of  An^uli^me 
in  the  south  of  France.  Their  object  was 
to  awaken  a  popular  sympathy  in  favor 
of  the  king.  An  army  was,  indeed, 
formed  in  Vendue,  and  the  duke  of  An^ 
goui^me  levied  troops,  but,  deserted  by  a 
part  of  them,  and  surrounded  by  the  gen- 
erals of  Napoleon,  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
dude  the  capitulation  at  Pont  d'Esprit^ 
April  8,  in  consequence  of  which  he  em- 
bmed,  April  15,  at  Cette  for  Barcelona. 
The  duchess  of  Angoul^me,  whose  for^ 
timde  had  been  the  subject  of  adminition, 
riiowed,  at  Bordeaux,  the  courase  of  a 
heroine.  The  city  and  the  peopk  wero 
devoted  to  her,  but  the  troops  favored 
the  advance  of  ^neral  Clauzel,  and  the 
ducheas  was  obliged  to  embark  for  Eng- 
land, April  2.  Besides  the  ministera  aiMi 
sereraJ  officers,  marshal  Berthi^,  Vic- 
tor«  Bfiarmont,  and  the  duke  of  Feltn^ 
followed  the  king.  The  number  of  his 
followers  amounted  at  last  to  a  thousand. 
While  in  Ghent,  he  issued  an  official  pa- 
per, the  Jbumtd  Univer$€l^  which  con- 
tained seveial  pieces  by  Ch&teaubriand. 
In  the  meanwhde,  Talleyrand,  at  Vienna, 
vraa  actively  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the 
kinA  aud  Louis  was  included  in  tiie  league 
of  March  25^  against  Napoleon.  When 
the  allies  invaded  France,  Louis  XVIII 
returned,  and  went  to  Cambray.  He 
beie  proclaimed  a  jpneral  amnesty,  with 
the  exception  of  traitora,  and  promised  to 
avoid  all  the  ftiults  he  had  committed  in 
1814,  firom  ignonnce  of  the  new  spirit  of 
10* 


the  nation,  and  to  dismiss  Blacas.    In  the 

meanwhile,  the  chambers^  convoked  by 
Napoleon,  had  appointed  an  executive 
commission  under  tne  presidency  of  Tou- 
ch^ and  deputies  who  were  to  negotiate 
vnth  the  allies  upon  the  basis  of  their  inde- 
pendent right  to  choose  a  form  of  goveni- 
ment ;  but  the  allies  would  not  consent  to 
this.  Blucher  and  Wellington  besieged 
Paris,  and  Fouch^  who  had  already  in- 
duced Napoleon  to  leave  France,  put  a 
stop  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  by  the 
capitulation  of  Paris,  July  3.  Louis  was 
thus  again  restored  to  tJie  throne  of 
France.  July  7,  the  Prussians  and  Eng- 
lish entered  Paris,  and  on  tlie  afternoon  of 
the  9th,  Louis  followed,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Wellmgton.  The  king  immedi- 
ately appointed  his  new  ministry,  at  the 
head  or  which  wab  Talleyrand,  and  in 
which  Fouch^  was  minister  of  police. 
The  most  declared  partisans  of  Napo- 
leon now  lost  their  places.  July  13,  the 
fonner  chamber  of  deputies  was  dissolv- 
ed, and  a  new  one  summoned.  (See 
Chambre  iTUrmtvabUA  Among  the  most 
decided  measures  by  which  the  king 
sought  to  support  his  throne,  was  the  or 
dinance  of  July  16^  disbanding  the  army^ 
according  to  die  wishes  of  his  allies; 
which  Alacdonald  effected  with  groat  pru- 
dence. To  form  a  new  army,  4000  offi- 
cers wero  appointed,  in  part  of  those  who 
had  escapea  the  conscription ;  and  accord- 
ins  to  the  edict  of  May  20,  1818,  of  the 
half-pay  officers  of  the  army  of  1815,  only 
those  were  appointed  who  had  served  for 
15  years  .or  more,  and,  consequently  all 
French  soldiers,  since  1803,  were  made 
incapable  of  service.  Yet  the  constitution 
of  1814  had  secured  to  all  officers  the 
preservation  of  their  rank  and  their  pen- 
sions An  ordinance  of  July  24,  1815. 
designated  the  rebels  who  were  excluded 
fjom  the  amnesty.  According  to  this,  19 
generals  and  officers,  Ne  v,  Lab^doy^re,  the 
brothers  LaUenumd,  Erlon,  Lefevre,  Des- 
nouettes,  Ameilh,  Drouot,  Brayer,  Gilly, 
Mouton,  Duvernet,Grouchv,  Clauzel,  La- 
borde,  Debelle,  Bertrand,Cambronne,La- 
valette  and  Savaiy,  were  to  be  arrested  and 
brought  beforo  a  court-martial.  Thirty- 
eight  others  were  exiled,  according  to  a 
resolution  of  the  chambers,  including 
Soult,  Camot,  Excelmans,  Bassano,  Van- 
damme,  Lamarque,  Lobau,  Barr^re,  Ar- 
ri^i,  Regnault  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely, 
Real,  Meiun  de  Douay,  Hulin,  the  poet 
Arnauld,  colonel  Bon;  de  St  Vincent, 
Mellinet  and  others.  Twenty-nine  were 
degraded  from  the  peerage,  as  Lefebvre, 
Suchet.  Aagereau,  Mortier,  Cadore,  Pia 
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cenza,  &c.  A  few  exculpated  tbemaelyes 
by  proving  that  they  had  not  received 
from  Napoleon  a  seat  in  the  new  cham- 
bere.  Of  the  rebels,  towards  whom  many 
circumstances  recommended  mercy,  La- 
b6doyi^re  was  shot  Auffust  19 ;  Ney,  De- 
cember 7,  1815;  and  Mouton  Duvemet, 
July  26, 18ia  Lavalette  (g.  \.)  escaped 
from  prison,  December  21, 1815;  Drouot 
and  Cambronne  were  released ;  the  great- 
er numlter  took  refuge  in  flight;  some, 
like  Debelle,  were  pardoned ;  others,  as 
Deiean  the  son,  Laurence,  Gamon,  Al- 
quier,  Duboisdubai  and  Grandprfe  receiv- 
ed, in  1818,  [lermission  to  return.  In  the 
meanwhile,  tlie  royalists,  who  called  them- 
solves  rectUigncs,  obtained  greater  influ- 
ence. The  princes  were  dissatisfied  witii 
Fouch6's  ap|)ointment  to  the  ministry. 
At  the  same  time,  he  made  himself  ob- 
noxious to  the  allies  by  his  reports  to  the 
king  on  the  new  state  of  France.  Talley- 
rand and  Fouch^,  though  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  king,  were  looked  upon  by 
the  royalists  as  men  who  ought  not  to  fa« 
admitted  to  authoritv  in  the  new  system 
of  things.  Thus  a  cbange  in  the  ministry 
took  place,  September  25, 1815.  Fouchd 
was  dismisHcd,  and,  in  order  to  please 
Russia,  the  duke  of  Richelieu  was  miide 
minister  of  foreign  aflliirB  in  his  place. 
Decazes  became  minister  of  police.  Cor- 
▼etto,  of  the  finances,  and  Clarke,  duke  of 
Feltre,  minister  of  war,  &c.  The  ulun 
royalists  now  raised  their  heads.  The 
state  of  things  before  1789,  alone  appear- 
ed legitimate  in  their  eyes.  The  election 
of  the  deputies  was  made  accordinglv, 
and  manv  of  those  elected  were  but  25 
years  old,  though  40  was  the  legal  age. 
A  change  of  tlie  constitution  was  openly 
talked  of.  On  the  other  band,  the  paitisana 
of  the  ikllen  government,  excited  by  the 
ultras,  began  to  form  conspiracies ;  but  for 
their  speedy  punishment  prevotal  courts 
were  introduced,  which,  however,  were 
abolished  in  1818.  Decazes  discovered 
several  conspiracies,  among  which,  how- 
ever, that  under  Didier  alone  broke  out, 
in  May,  1816,  in  the  vicinity  of  Grenoble. 
The  numerous  arrests  attracted  attention, 
and  several  foreigners,  as  tlie  English  who 
bad  favored  Lavalette's  escape,  lord  Kin- 
naird  (in  his  letter  to  lord  Liverpool),  and 
the  Polish  count  Sierakowski,  complained 
of  the  ari^itrary  conduct  of  the  French 
police.  It  excited  great  dissatisfaction 
that  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  as  minister,  in 
the  trial  of  Ney,  had  availed  himself  of  the 
extreme  ri^r  of  the  law  in  procuring  his 
condemnation.  Amonff  the  princes,  the 
duke  of  Orleans  (see  Lomi-PlnUp)  alone 


used  a  mikler  tone.  When  an  address  of 
thanks  to  the  king,  written  by  Ch&teau- 
briand,  was  read  in  the  house  of  peers,  the 
duke  proi)osed  to  change  the  passage  in 
which  traitors  were  given  up  to  the  jus- 
tice of  the  king,  so  as  to  recommend  the 
persons  there  named  to  the  mercy  of  the 
king.  The  censors  of  the  press  would 
not  allow  his  speech  to  be  printed ;  and 
the  duke,  for  whom  a  party  was  already 
forming,  though  without  his  own  consent, 
soon  after  (October,  1815)  went  to  Eng- 
land. Richelieu  now  concluded  with  the 
allied  powers  the  treaty  of  November  2(^ 
1815  (see  Firance\  which  embarrassed  the 
finances  of  the  kingdom,  since,  from  De- 
cember 1, 1815,  France  was  bound  to  pay 
140,000,000  yearly,  towani  700,000,000, 
which  had  been  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
vnth  190,000,000  for  the  support  of  the 
army  of  occupation.  A  violent  dispute- 
soon  after  arose  in  the  chambers  on  the 
subject  ofthe  law  of  amnesty.  The  ultra 
royalists,  January  6, 1816,  proposed  some 
changes,  which  extended  and  rendered 
more  severe  the  first  propositions  of  the 
kinff.  All  the  relations  of  Napoleon  were, 
under  pain  of  death,  banished  from 
France ;  they  lost  the  property  conferred 
upon  them,  and  were  obliged  to  sell  what 
they  had  bouffht  Those,  also,  who  had 
voted  for  the  death  ofthe  king  (regicides), 
and  those  who,  in  1815,  bad  received 
ofiSces  or  honors  fl^im  the  usurper,  or 
had  acknowledged  the  Additional  Act  to 
the  constitution,  were  banished  from  the 
kingdom,  and  forfeited  all  their  civil  rights, 
and  the  titles,  estates  and  pensions,  which 
had  been  conferred  on  them.  Of  966 
who  had  voted  for  die  kind's  death,  163| 
who  were  still  living,  were  banished  from 
Fnmce.  Three  only — ^Tallien,  Milhaud 
and  Richard — ^were  allowed  to  remain.  If 
violent  measures  were  taken  against  the 
real  or  suspected  anti-Bourbonists  (among 
others  a  captain  was  imprisoned  on  suspi- 
cion-, for  having  named  nis  horse  CoMocJr), 
the  public  authorities  dkl  but  litde  to  re- 
strain the  commotions  at  Nismes,  and  the 
department  of  Gard,  where  political  and 
religious  fanaticism  had  caused  the  perse- 
cution and  murder  of  the  Protestants,  in 
1815  and  1816.  One  voice  only  vras 
heard  in  the  chamber,  in  the  cause  of  t^ie 
Protestaats— that  of  the  noble  D'Argen- 
son ;  but  Tr^stailtons,  who  was  univemlly 
known  to  be  a  murderer,  remained  un- 
punished. (He  died  in  1827.)  The  vic- 
tory in  the  chamben  gradually  inclined  to 
the  royalists,  who  were  called  exagirts^  or 
white  Jacobins,  The  kinc,  therefore,  closed 
the  session,  AprU  29,  1816,  after  a  law, 
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prohibiting  divorcee,  had  been  paased. 
Laiii^  the  fonner  president  of  the  chain' 
her  of  deputies,  was  appointed  minister  of 
tlje  interior,  and,  with  Corvetto,  Richelieu 
and  Decazes,  foinied,  in  the  ministry,  the 
constitutional  majority;  the  minister  of 
the  marine,  Dubouchage,  appeared  to  join 
them,  so  that  the  chancellor,  D'Amkmiy, 
and  the  minister  of  war,  Feltit),  alone  pos» 
sessed  the  confidence  of  the  ultras.  (In 
September,  1817,  marshal  St.  Cyr  to«k 
the  place  of  the  latter;  count  Mok,a  peer 
of  France,  the  place  of  Dubouchage ;  and, 
somewhat  later,  Roy,  the  place  of  Corvet- 
to.) In  the  midst  of  continual  seditions 
in  France,  the  majority  of  the  ministers, 
supported  by  the  influence  of  the  Rusrian 
ambassador,  Pozzo  di  Boigo,  and  of  Wel- 
lington, succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
king  the  ordinance  of  September  «*>,  181(>, 
by  which  he  dissolved  the  chamber  of 
deputiea,  and  ordered  that  the  new  mem- 
bers should  all  be  of  the  lawful  age  of  40. 
At  the  same  time,  he  declared  that  the 
constitution  should  be  subjected  to  no 
alteration.  This  victory  of  the  consti- 
tutional party  gave  a  check,  for  a  time,  to 
the  ultra  royalmts,  to  whom  Louis  XVIII 
himself  did  not  appear  to  be  enough  of  a 
royalist,  and  silenced,  for  some  time,  their 
Vwe  U  ToiyOuand  mime—  !  The  organ  of 
that  party,  Ch4teaubriand,  in  his  work  De 
la  Monarthit  seUm  la  Charter  reproached 
the  government  with  havinv  taken  away 
permnal  liberty  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  He  was  even  bold  enough  to 
maintain,  that  that  ordinance  was  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  king.  The  elections 
fbf  the  new  chambers  were  such  that  the 
constitutionalists  could  raise  their  voices. 
They  spoke  in  vain,  though  vrith  great 
talent  and  boldness,  for  the  needom  of  the 
press  and  a  jury.  The  law  of  censorship 
of  November  9  remained  in  force.  The 
state  of  the  people,  in  the  general  deamess 
of  all  articles,  and  the  weight  of  the  taxes, 
needed  every  possible  alleviation,  and  the 
kins%  spirit  of  order  contributed  greatly 
to  uii&  From  1814  to  1816,  the  arrears 
amounted  to  more  than  83^000,000,  which 
bad  increased  the  budget  of  expenses 
for  1817  to  1,088,000,294  francs,  being 
609,000  more  than  in  1816 ;  while  the  reve- 
nue for  1817  could  not  be  estimated  kugfa- 
er  tban  774,000,000,  so  that  a  deficit  of 
dl4^00a000  was  to  be  covered  Recourse 
vras  bad  to  loans;  the  same  thing  took  place 
in  1818.  The  diminution  of  the  standing 
ainiy,  and  its  entire  dissolution  in  conse- 
ouenoe  of  the  congress  of  Aix,  were,  there- 
nire,  fortunate  events.  Among  the  events 
of  the  administration  of  Louis  XYlIIi  it 


must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  the  na^ 
tional  institute  was  restored  in  1816,  vrith 
its  fynner  four  academies,  although  the  best 
institutions,  as  that  of  the  decennial  prizes^ 
were  not  retained.  The  attempt  to  bring 
Hayti  to  submission,  by  the  ofler  of  fa- 
vorable conditions,  utterly  failed,  and  the 
concordate  was  not  efifected  with  the 
pope.  Louis  was  himself  inclined  to 
use  mild  measures.  On  the  day  of  St. 
Louis,  therefore,  August  35,  1818,  when 
the  bronze  statue  of  Henry  IV  was  erect- 
ed in  Paris,  which  had  been  paid  for  by 
private  subscription,  several  persons  ar-. 
rested  for  political  ofiences  were  pardon- 
ed. He  allowed,  also,  some  of  the  exiles 
who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king, 
as  Cambac^r^  Rabaod,  and  15  membera 
of  the  convention,  to  return.  As,  howev- 
er, he  gave  way  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
emigrant  party,  on  several  ocearions,  the 
nation  conceived  sus|Mcion8  that  tiie  Bour- 
bons could  not  sincerely  for|[ive.  The 
king  neglected  to  give  full  security  in  their 
property  to  the  possesson  of  the  national 
domains,  by  a  particular  edict  At  the 
same  time,  the  constitutional  party  was 
strengthened  by  the  passage  of  laws  which 
contradicted  the  articles  of  the  charter. 
The  liberals,  therefore,  obtained,  for  a 
time,  the  superiority,  and  Louis  named, 
December  29,  1818,  his  third,  and,  No- 
vember 19, 1819,  his  fourth  ministry,  un- 
der Decazes.  (See  JFVonce,  since  1814.) 
From  this  time,  the  government  of  Louts 
had  the  support  of  public  opinion. «  But, 
after  the  assassination  of  the  duke, of 
Berry,  February  14,  1820,  the  partjr  of 
the  ultras  again  raised  its  head.  Riche- 
lieu took  Uie  place  of  Decazes;  the 
law  of  election  vras  altered ;  the  censor- 
ship of  newspapers  was  introduced,  per- 
soiud  freedom  limited,  &g.  All  this  gave 
more  power  and  influence  to  the  extreme 
rovalists.  The  party  of  anti-Bourbonists, 
which  thought  tnat  the  welfare  of  France 
required  a  dynasty  not  beloogiuf^  imme- 
diately to  the  Bourbon  line,  remamed  stiU 
a  larae  one,  while  the  party  of  the  princes, 
whicn  showed  a  veiy  neat  and  very 
natural  predilection  for  Louis,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  ultras,  who  8oug[ht  to  form, 
in  all  Europe,  a  general  coalition  a^inst 
liberal  principles.  The  vMe  conmracy, 
as  it  was  called,  detected  in  1818,  snowed 
that  it  was  the  object  of  the  ultra  royalists 
to  destroy  the  constitution.  They  bad 
given  to  the  ambassadon  of  foreign  pow* 
era  a  paper— written,  it  is  said,  by  the 
baron  de  VitroUeft-^ote  HoiU  exposftni 
UspnUxUsdUhutdelademUretimspinh' 
Uon^  to  attract  their  attentu>n  to  the  dan- 
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sen  which  menaced  the  reign  of  the 
BourboDfl,  that  their  troops  might  not  be 
withdrawn  from  France,  but  a  change 
made  in  the  French  ministry.  This  note, 
the  giving  of  which  was,  according  to  the 
French  laws,  treasonable,  caused  so  much 
dissatisfaction,  that  Chateaubriand,  in  his 
Bemarqua  gwr  Us  Affairs  du  Moment^  de- 
niefl  having  bad  any  thing  to  do  with  H. 
That  party  had  in  view  to  form  a  new 
ministry,  of  which  Viliele,  ChlLteaubriaiid, 
Donadieu,  and  othera,  were  to  be  mem- 
bers. AU  examination  into  this  business 
was,  however,  prevented,  and  the  ffenerals 
Oanuel,  Chapdelaine,  with  H.  H.  Joannts, 
Romilly,  De  Sorgis,  &C.,  who  had  been 
already  arrested  as  accomplices,  were  re- 
leased August  19,  1818,  from  the  secret 
prison  (secret).  By  the  ordinance,  July 
fH,  however,  the  baron  VitroUes  was 
struck  off  the  list  of  ministers  of  state  and 
members  of  the  privy  council  of  the 
king.  But  Louis  allowed  what  was 
called  the  theocreBtic  party,  in  union  with 
the  friends  to  eld  privileges,  to  gain,  con- 
tinually, more  influence  in  the  internal 
management  of  the  kingjdom.  This  was 
shown  1^  the  prosecutions  against  the 
writers,  who  complained  of  abuses  in 
die  public  administration,  and,  especially, 
cf  the  measures  of  the  secret  police,  by 
which  those  who  were  suspected  of  being 
political  enemies  were  enticed  to  mani- 
fest their  feelings  by  deeds.  An  instance 
of  this  kind  was  the  punishment  of  the 
deputy  K6chlin.  Bydte  change  in  the 
law  of  elections,  in  June,  1820,  tne  system 
of  the  strict  royalists  was  triumphant; 
Vill^le  (q.  V.)  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  ministiy.  But  the  strength  of  the 
king,  who  had,  for  several  years,  been  un- 
able to  walk,  now  entirely  fiuled  him. 
His  last  triumph  was  the  campaign  in 
S|iain  in  1833.  In  August,  189(4,  it  be^ 
came  evident  that  his  disease  was  mortal. 
Until  the  day  of  his  death,  September  16^ 
1834,  he  gave  proofi  of  firmness  and 
resignaition.  ^  Un  roi  doU  mourir^  said 
he,  quaintly,  *^meM  ne  doii  jamais  Hn 
malade,"  Louis  XVIII  possessed  much 
intellectual  cultivation  and  sagacity,  but, 
enfeebled  by  disease,  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient strength  of  character  to  restrain 
the  ultras,  nor  did  he  understand  new 
France. — He  had  one  remarkable  max- 
im— UexacHhide  est  la  polUesse  des  rots. 

Loi7i8  HI  (called,  in  Gernian  history, 
the  ChUd)y  bom  in  893,  succeeded  his 
father,  the  emperor  Amulph,  when  mx 
years  old.  In  his  minori^,  archbishop 
Hatto,  of  Mentz,  administered  the  gov- 
erament,  and  carried  the  monarch  about 


with  him,  wherever  the  affiurs  of  the  em- 
pire required  the  presence  of  the  regent. 
During  the  course  of  his  reign,  Germany 
was  desolated  b^  the  Hungarians,  and 
torn  asunder  by  civil  discord.  He  assum- 
ed the  imperial  tide  in  908,  but  was  never 
crowned.  He  died  in  911  or  912,  and 
with  him  ended  the  royal  line  of  Charle- 
magne. 

Louis  IV,  the  Bavarian,  emperor  of 
Gennany,  son  of  Louis  the  Severe,  duke 
of  Bavaria,  was  bom  in  1386.  On  the 
death  of  Henry  VII  (q.  yX  five  electors 
were  in  faror  of  Louis,  wnile  the  others 
supported  Frederic,  duke  of  Austria.  The 
two  rivals  beinff  both  crowned,  a  war  en- 
sued, and  Frederic  was  made  prisoner, 
in  the  battie  of  Mfihidorf,  in  13S3.  (See 
Baoaria;  and  Germany^  History  of.)  In 
1313,  Louis  had  exuelled  his  lirother,  Ro- 
dolpb,  who  opposea  his  election,  fitun  the 
Palatinate,  but,  after  the  death  of  die  hit- 
ter, had  formed  a  convention  with  his 
sons,  by  virtue  of  which  their  patrimony 
was  restored  to  them,  and  tlie  electoral 
dignity  was  to  belong  alternately  to  Bava^ 
ria  and  the  Palatinate.  The  vacant  Mark 
of  Brandenbui^  he  conferred,  in  139S,  on 
his  eldest  son.  In  liis  disputes  with  pope 
John  XXII,  against  whom  he  was  joined 
b^  the  Visconti  por^  in  Italy,  he  main- 
tained the  digni^  of  the  German  crown, 
and  set  up  the  antipope  Nicholas  V.  In 
1346,  Clement  VI  excommunicated  him, 
and  succeeded  in  causing  five  electore  to 
set  Charies  of  Luxembourg,  king  of  Mo- 
hernia,  on  the  imperial  th^ne.  In  the 
midst  of  tills  di8|Mite,  Louis  died  (1347). 
(See  Mannert's  Louis  IF,  or  the  Bavarian^ 
in  German,  1813.) 

Louis  BoiTAPARTS.  (SeeAppendix^cE^ 
of  this  volume.) 

Louis-PaiLip  I,  elected,  Aug.  7, 1890^ 
king  of  the  FreBcfa,known  previously  under 
the  tide  of  the  duke  of  Orieans,  ekiest  son 
of  Louis-Philip,  duke  of  Orieans  {i^aiiU)^ 
and  of  Marie- Adelaide  de  Bouibon  Pen- 
thi^vre,  mnd-<iaughter  of  a  natural  son 
of  Louis  Al  V  by  madame  Montespan,  was 
bom  at  Paris,  Oct  6, 177a  The  hne  of 
Bourbon-Orieans  (see  BovrAoit)  was  found- 
ed by  Philip,  brother  of  Louis  XIV,  who 
conferred  on  him  the  duchy  of  OiUans. 
Philip  II,  his  son,  was  the  well  known  re- 
gent of  France,  whose  grandson  was  Louis- 
Philip,  father  of  the  subject  of  this  article. 
(See  Orleans.)  The  wife  of  king  Louis- 
JPhilip  is  Maiy-Amelia,  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand IV,  kingof  the  Two  Sicilies.  (The 
royal  femily  is  ^ven  in  the  article  Ihanee, 
division  Statishcs.)  Louis  bore,  at  fint, 
tiie  title  of  duks  rf  ValoiSf  and,  when  his 
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ftther  became  duke  of  Orleans,  that  of 
duke  of  Charirts*  At  the  age  of  five 
yeani,  be  wb«  placed  under  the  care  of 
the  chevalier  De  Bounard ;  but,  in  1789; 
the  direction  of  his  education  was  intrust- 
ed to  the  countess  De  Geniis.  In  1791,  a 
decree  of  the  constituent  assembly  having 
required  the  proprietary  colonels  to  quit 
the  military  career,  or  to  take  the  effect- 
ive command  of  their  regiments,  the 
duke  of  Chartres,  who  was  ambitious  of 
the  honor  of  serving  his  country,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  14ch  regiment 
of  dragoons,  which  bore  his  name,  and 
was  then  in  canrison  at  Vend6me.  Here 
he  succeeded  in  saving,  by  his  courage 
and  presence  of  mind,  a  nonjuring  eleivv- 
roau,  on  the  point  of  being  massacred  by 
tbe  populace,  which  accused  him  of  hav- 
ing treated  with  contempt  a  procession 
conducted  by  a  constitutional  cleivyman. 
He  shonly  after  gave  a  new  proof  of  his 
humanity  by  saving  an  engineer  from 
drowning.  The  ci^  of  Venddme  decreed 
him,  on  account  of  these  honorable  actions, 
a  civic  crown.  In  August,  1791,  he  quit* 
ted  Venddme,  with  his  regiment,  to  go  to 
Valenciennefa^  where  he  passed  the  win- 
ter,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  oldest  colo- 
nel of  tbe  carrison*  In  179^  when 
Louts  XVI  Bad  declared  war  against 
Austria,  the  duke  of  Chartres  made 
his  first  campaign.  In  179S,  Dumouriez 
succeeded  Lafiiyette  in  the  commaiMl  of 
bis  division  of  the  army.  Sept  11, 179S, 
the  duke  of  Chartres  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-generali  and  was  called  to  take  the 
command  of  Strasbuig.  **  I  am  too 
young,"  said  he,  *'to  shut  myself  up  an  a 
town,  and  prefer  to  remain  active  in  the 
armv."  He  did  not  go  to  Strasburg,  and 
Keliermann,  whose  army  was  reinforced 
by  a  division  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
confided  to  him  tbe  command  of  his  sec- 
ond line,  composed  of  12  battalions  of 
in&ntry  and  6  squadrons  of  cavaliy.  At 
the  head  of  this  second  line,  he  fousht  at 
Valmy,  Sept.  20, 1792,  and  displayed  areat 
bravery  and  judgment.  The  26tb  of  the 
same  month,  the  executive  council  ap- 
pointed the  duke  of  Chartres  to  the  second 
command  in  the  new-levied  troops,  who 
were  to  be  united  bv  Labourdonoaye  at 
IKHiay.  But  tlie  duke  declined  this  ap- 
pointment, and  went  to  Paris  to  ask  pcu'- 
mission  to  remain  in  the  line,  and  in  Kel- 
lermann's  armv ;  but,  as  be  had  been  al- 
ready superseded  there,  it  was  proposed 
to  him  to  pass  into  that  of  general  Dumou- 
riez,  who  was  going  to  Flanders,  to  at- 
tempt the  invasion  of  Belgium,  and  he 
aeeepted  the  offer.    Nov.  6,  the  French, 


under  Dumouriez,  guned  tbe  celebrated 
battle  of  Jemsppes  (q.  v.),  in  which  tho 
duke  of  Chaitres  distinguished  himse]£ 
The  duke  was  at  Toumay  when  the  con- 
vention passed  a  decree  of  banishment 
against  all  the  members  of  the  Bourbon 
family  who  were  in  France.  He  was  de- 
sirous that  his  fiither,  and  all  the  fiimily, 
should  join  him  in  emimtinjiF  to  the  U. 
States;  but  his  distance  m>m  Paris  delay- 
ed the  arrangements,  and  the  decree  was 
revoked  before  they  were  finished.  In 
Fobruaiy,  1793,  tbe  duke  was  recalled  to 
tbe  army,  and  employed  at  the  siege  of 
Maastricht,  under  the  orders  of  general 
Miranda.  Shonly  after  this,  the  duke, 
who  had  manifested,  with  more  firankness 
than  prudence,  his  horror  at  the  rsvolu- 
tionaiy  excesses  in  France,  saW  a  decree 
of  arrest  levelled  afpainst  himself.  He 
tben  resolved  to  quit  the  army  and  his 
country.  He  went  to  Mons,  where  he 
was  kmdly  received  by  the  archduke 
Charles,  who  offered  him  the  commission 
of  lieutenant-general  in  the  Ausoian  army. 
This,  however,  he  declined,  and  obtained 
passports  for  Switzerland.  He  went  from 
Mons  to  Switzeriand,  in  April,  1793;  with 
Ceesar  Ducrest,  his  aid,  having  but  a  small 
supply  of  money ;  crossed,  as  a  fiigitive, 
the  same  countnes  through  which  he  had 
passed,  a  short  time  before,  as  a  conqueror 
with  the  French  army,  and  learned,  from 
a  newspaper,  the  arrest  of  all  his  family. 
He  amved  at  Basle  in  September,  and 
there  waited  for  bis  sister,  who  had  just 
arrived  at  SchafThausen,  with  madame  de 
Geniis  and  the  coiwt  Montjoye.  In  order 
to  join  them,  he  quitted  Basle,  and  at- 
tempted, in  vain,  to  ^  himself  at  Zurich 
or  Zug.  He  was  every  where  repulsed, 
and  received  notice  that  no  part  or  Swit- 
zerland was  safe  for  him.  In  this  sad  sit- 
lution,  he  was  anxious  to  find  a  retreat  for 
his  sister ;  and  count  Montjove  applied  to 
gener^  Montesquieu,  who,  having  fallen 
under  the  accusation  of  die  constitutional 
assembly,  while  he  commanded  the  army 
of  the  Alp^  had  Uiken  refuge  in  Switzer- 
land, and  lived  ui  retirement  at  Brenigar- 
ten,  under  the  name  of  chevalier  Rionel. 
This  gentleman  took  an  interest  in  their 
situation,  and  succeeded,  not  without  difii- 
culty,  in  getting  admission  for  mile  d'Or- 
leans,  and  even  madame  de  Qenlis,  into  a 
convent  in  Bretngarten.  To  the  duke  of 
Chartres  he  could  onlv  say,  that  there  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  wander  in 
the  mountains,  taking  care  to  stay  but  a 
short  time  in  any  one  place,  until  circuin- 
sumces  should  become  more  favorable. 
The  duke  of  Chartres,  satisfied  with  having 
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placed  iiis  sister  in  security,  followed  tbia 
judicious  advice.  Alone  and  on  foot, 
almost  without  money,  be  began  bis 
travels  in  the  interior  of  Switzerland  and 
tbe  Alps.  Every  wfacre  be  was  seen 
contenaing  with  courage  against  fatigue 
auil  poverty.  But  bis  resources  were 
entirely  exhausted,  and,  being  recalled  to 
Bremgarten  by  a  letter  from  M.  Montes- 
quieu, he  obtained,  through  the  interfer- 
ence of  that  gentleman,  the  ntuation  of 
professor  at  tbe  college  of  Reichenau^ 
He  was  examined  by  the  officers  of  this 
institution  under  a  feigned  name,  and 
unanimously  admitted.  Here  he  taught 
ffeography,  history,  tbe  French  and  £nff- 
nsb  languages,  and  mathematics,  fer  eight 
months,  without  having  been  discovered. 
The  simplicity  of  bis  roannen  prevented 
any  suspicion  beinc  entertained  of  his 
elevated  rank,  and  be  was  able  to  con- 
ciliate the  esteem  of  the  government,  and 
tbe  gratitude  of  his  pupils.  It  was  at 
this  place  that  be  learned  the  tragical 
end  of  his  unfortunate  father.  &me 
political  movements  takinir  place  in  the 
Orisons,  mademoiselle  d'Orleans  (quitted 
the  convent  at  Bremgarten,  and  joined 
ber  aunt,  the  princess  of  Conti.  M. 
Montesquiou  thought  that  be  might  now 
ffive  an  asylum  to  tbe  prince,  of  whom 
ols  enemies  had  for  some  time  lost  all 
trace.  The  duke  received  the  most  hon- 
orable testimonials  in  quitting  Reiche- 
nau,  and  retired  to  Brengarten.  Here 
lie  remained,  under  the  name  of  Corbv, 
until  the  end  of  1794,  when  he  thought 
proper  to  quit  Switzerland,  his  retreat 
there  being  no  longer  a  secret.  In  the 
Slate  in  which  Europe  then  was,  there 
was  no  country  where  tlie  duke  of  Or- 
leans (for  this  was  now  the  title  of  the 
subject  of  this  article)  could  be  safe 
from  tbe  indefatigable  persecution  of 
which  he  was  the  object.  He  resolved 
to  go  to  America  ;  and  Hamburg  ap- 
peared to  him  the  best  place  for  his  em- 
barkation. He  arrived  in  that  city  in 
1795.-  Here  his  expectation  of  funds 
failed  him,  and  be  could  not  collect  suf- 
ficient pecuniary  means  to  reach  the 
United  States ;  but,  beinir  tired  of  a  state 
of  inactivity,  and  provided  with  a  letter 
of  credit  for  a  small  sum  on  a  Copenha- 
gen banker,  he  resolved  to  visit  the  north 
of  Europe.  This  banker  succeeded  in 
obtaining^  passports  for  him  from  the 
king  of  Denmark,  not  as  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, Init  as  a  Swiss  traveller,  by  means 
of  which  he  was  able  to  travel  in  safety. 
He  travelled  through  Norway  and  Swe- 
den, seeing  ereiy  Uiing  worthy  of  curi- 


osity in  tbe  way;  ioumeved  on  foot  whh 
the  Laplanders,  along  the  mountains,  to 
tbe  gulf  of  Tys^  and  reached  the.  North 
Cape  August  ^,  1795.  Afler  staying 
a  few  da^s  in  this  region,  at  eighteen 
degrees  nora  the  pole,  he  returned 
through  Lapland  to  Tomeo,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  tlie  gulf  of  Bothnia.  From 
Tomeo  he  went  to  Abo,  and  traversed 
Finlaod  ;  but  be  did  not  visit  Russia, 
where  Catharine  then  reigned.  He  next 
visited  Stockholm,  where  he  was  discov* 
ered  by  the  French  minister  in  Sweden, 
and  introduced  to  the  king  and  the  duke 
of  Sudenuania,  who  treated  him  with 
distinction,  and  offered  him  every  facility 
for  eeeinj^  all  he  desired  in  the  kingdom. 
After  this  northern  tour,  the  position  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  a  political  and 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  did  not  improve. 
Emissaries  from  different  parties  sought 
the  prince,  bringing  him  different  prop- 
ositions. Some  of  them  were  desirous 
of  drawing  him  into  foreign  camps; 
while  the  agents  of  the  executive  direc^ 
tory,  to  which  he  had  become  an  obiect 
of  suspkion,  wished  to  pereuade  him 
to  4eave  Europe.  In  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, 1796,  he  received  a  letter  from  his 
mother,  the  duchess  of  Orleans.  She 
begged  him,  in  the  most  touching  man- 
ner, in  her  own  name,  and  for  the  inter- 
est of  her  other  children,  detained  at 
Marseilles,  to  quit  Europe  for  America. 
He  sailed  from  the  Elbe,  on  board  the 
American  ship  America,  in  September, 
1796,  and,  in  October,  he  arrived  in  Pbila^ 
delphia.  The  passage  of  his  two  broth- 
ers, the  duke  of  Moutfiensier  and  count 
Beaujolais,  was  not  so  fortunate.  It  was 
not  until  Februanr,  1797,  that  they  reach- 
ed America,  and  joined  their  brother. 
They  brought  him  more  hopes  than  re- 
sources. The  duke  of  Orleans  proposed 
to  them  to  travel  in  the  interior  of  tbe 
United  States.  They  set  out  on  horse- 
back, aocomfwnied  by  a  single  servant, 
named  Bcaudouin,  who  had  followed 
the  duke  of  Orleans  to  St.  Gothard. 
They  went  to  Baltinrare,  and  thence  into 
Virginia,  where  they  saw  general  Wash- 
ington at  Mount  Vernon,  who,  before  the 
expiration  of  his  presidency,  had  invited 
them  to  visit  him.  After  travelling 
through  the  south,  they  visited  tbe  falls  of 
Niagara,  and,  in  the  month  of  July,  1797, 
they  returned  to  Philadelphia,  at  the  time 
tbe  yellow  fever  raged  in  that  city. 
These  three  princes,  who  had  been  bom 
to  the  highest  fortune,  could  not  quit  this 
dangerous  resadence  for  want  of  money. 
It  was  not  imtil  September,tliat  their  moth- 
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«r,  having  recovered  powcwion  of  ber 
property,  supplied  them  with  rneaDfi  for 
a  new  jouiiiev.    The^  went  first  to  New 
York,  and  ttien   visaed   Rhode  Island, 
MsflBBchuaetts,    New    Hampshire     and 
Maine.    On  their  return  to  Boston,  the 
newspapers  informed  them  of  the  ban- 
ishment  of  their  mother.     They  then 
went   immediately  to   Philadelphia,  in- 
tending to  join  their  mother  in  Spain, 
whither  they  were   Informed   that   she 
bad   been   tiansported.     But  the  want 
of  ftmds,  and  the  war  between  S|iatn 
and    England,    opposed    their    desires. 
There  seemed  but  one  course  left,  namely, 
to  go  to  Louisiana,  and  thence  to  Havana. 
They    left    Philadelphia   in    December, 
1797,  and  went  down  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi,  to  New  Orleans,  where  they 
were   lundly  received.     They  staid   in 
this  city  five  weeks,  waiting  for  a  Span- 
ish vessel ;  but,  being  disaupointed,  they 
embarked  in  an  American  snip,  which  was 
taken,  on  the   voyage,   by  an    English 
frigate.     The  duke  of  Orleans  discov- 
ered himself  to  the  captain,  who  landed 
him  vnth  his  brothere  at   Havana,  the 
11th  of  March.    They  attempted  in  vain 
to  get  a  passage  to  Europe.    Notwith- 
standing  their  regret   at   being  obliged 
to  live  oat  of  France,  they  would  have 
been    contented    in   obscurity,   if   they 
could  have  obtained  the  means  of  an 
honorable  subsistence.     Their  reception 
by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Havana,  gave  them   some 
hopes;  but  the  court  of  Madrid  disap- 
pointed them,  by  forcing  them  to  quit 
the  island  of  Cuba.    An  ^er  was  issued 
at  Aranjuez,  directnig  the  capttun-general 
of  Havana  to  send  the  three  brothers 
to  New  Orleans,  without  providing  them 
with  any  means  of  support    The  broth- 
en  reftieed  to  go  to  the  place  designated, 
but  went  to  the  English  Bahamas,  where 
they  were  kindly  received  by  the  duke 
of  Kent,  who,  however,  did   not   feel 
authorized  to  give  them   a  passage  to 
England  in  a  Bridsh  frigate.    Tbey  were 
not  diseofiraged,  but  sailed   in  a  small 
vessel  to  New  York,  whence  an  English 
packet  earned  them  to  Fahnouth,  and 
fhey  arrived   in    London   in  Fehruaiy, 
1600.      The   duke    sdll    desired    most 
earnestly  to   see   his   mother,  and   die 
English    government   allowed    him   to 
take   passage   to   Minorca  in  a  ftirate. 
The  vrar  between  Spain  and  En^nd 
threw  manv  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
interview   between   the   duke   and  his 
mother,  and  he  was  obfised  to  return 
•0  England  vrithout  eedng  her.    He  then 


established  himself^  with  his  brothers,  at 
Twickenham,  in  England.  The  duke 
visited  every  thing  curious  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  studied,  with  great  zeal,  the  po- 
litical economy  and  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try. The  duke  of  Montpensier  died  in  the 
vear  1807.  Count  Beaujolais  was  in  feeble 
health,  and  was  ordered  by  the  English 
physicians  to  visit  a  wanner  climate. 
The  duke  accompanied  him  to  Malta; 
from  thence  to  Sicily;  but,  before  their 
arrival  at  the  latter  place,  the  yonng 
prince  died.  After  many  adventures,  the 
duke  met  bis  motlier  at  Mahon,  ftrom 
whom  he  bad  been  separated  sixteen 
years.  In  November,  18C9,  he  was  mar- 
ried, at  Palermo,  to  the  princess  Amelia, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Sicily.  After  the 
ftill  of  Napoleon,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
enjoyed  the  happiness  of  finding  himself 
in  a  country  wnicb  had  not  forgotten  his 
former  services.  On  the  return  of  Napo- 
leon, in  1815,  he  sent  his  familv  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  ordered  by  the  king  to  take 
command  of^be  department  of  the  North. 
He  remained  in  I  his  situation  until  the 
84th  of  March,  1815,  when  he  gave  up 
tlie  command  to  the  duke  of  Treviso,  and 
went  to  join  bis  family  in  England,  where 
he  again  fixed  his  residence  at  Twick- 
enham. On  the  return  of  I^ouis  XVIII, 
after  the  hundred  days,  an  ordinance 
was  issued,  authorizing,  according  to 
the  charter,  as  it  then  stood,  all  the 
princes  of  the  blood  to  take  their  seats  in 
the  chamber  of  peers ;  and  the  duke  re- 
turned to  France,  in  September,  1815,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  present  at  the  ses- 
sion. Here  he  distinguished  himself  by 
a  displav  of  liberal  sentiments,  which 
were  so  little  agreeable  to  the  administra- 
tion, that  he  retired  again  to  England, 
where  he  remained  till  1817.  He  was 
not  again  summoned  to  sit  in  the  cham- 
ber, on  his  return,  and  remained,  there- 
fore, in  private  life,  in  which  he  displayed 
all  the  virtues  of  a  ffood  fiither,  a  good 
husband,  and  a  good  citizen.  In  1834, 
he  received  the  tide  of  royd  highness. 
His  son,  the  duke  of  Chartres  (now 
duke  of  Orieans),  was  educated,  like  his 
ancestor,  Henry  IV,  ro  the  public  institu- 
tions of  the  counuy,  and  distinguidied 
himself  by  bis  success  in  his  studies. 
The  family  of  the  duke  was  ever  a  model 
of  union,  good  morals,  and  domestic 
virtues.  Personally  simple  in  his  tastes, 
order  and  economy  were  combined  with 
a  magnificence  becoming  his  rank  and 
wealth.  The  protector  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  the  patr  of  letters,  his  superb  palace, 
and  his  delightftil  seat  at  Neuilly,  were 
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ornamented  with  the  productions  of  the 
former,  and  frequented  by  the  distiuguiah- 
ed  scholars  of  the  age.  AfUr  the  events 
of  Juty,  1890  (see  fWmce,  since  1814),  the 
denuties  present,  89  in  number,  invited  the 
duke  to  assume  the  executive  power,  un- 
der the  tide  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom.  During  the  three  days,  he  had 
remained  at  his  country  seat,  at  Neuilly, 
and  had  even  kept  himself  concealed,  so 
that  confidential  messenffers,  sent  to  him  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  had  been  un- 
able to  find  him.  fiut.  After  the  combat 
was  over,  feeling  that  the  throne  was  now 
vacant,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
deputies,  tt>  become  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom,  and,  on  Saturday,  issued  a 
proclamation  in  that  capacity.  The  ses- 
sion of  the  chambers  was  opened,  Aug.  3, 
by  the  lieutenant-general,  who  communi- 
cated to  them  the  abdication  of  Charles  X 
and  his  son.  Aug.  6  and  7,  the  chamber 
of  deputies  declared  the  throne  vacant, 
and  invited  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  assume 
die  dde  of  king  of  the  French,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  which  he  accepted,  and, 
on  the  9th,  took  the  oath  to  the  new  char- 
ter. Thus,  in  a  fortnight  from  the  issuing 
of  the  ordinances,  the  old  dynastv  was 
overthrown,  and  a  new  one  established, 
on  republican  principles.  The  kiug  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  name  his  cabinet, 
from  the  moderate liberaipar^.  Guizot, 
Louii^  Mol^  the  duke  de  Brogue,  Gerard 
and  Sebastiani,  were  the  new  heads  of 
the  different  departments,  and  numerous 
changes  were  made  in  the  officers  of  the 
government,  to  establish  a  harmony  be- 
tween the  agents  of  power  and  the  new 
system.  In  the  administrative  branch, 
out  of  86  prefects,  76  were  removed ;  196 
aubprefects,  out  of  277:  in  the  militaiy, 
65  genera]  officers,  out  of  75,  were  chang- 
ed ;  65  colonels  removed,  and  nearly  ul 
Che  governors  of  fortresses:  in  the  legal, 
74  procwtun  were  dismissed.  The  K>r- 
eign  relations  of  the  new  dynasty  next  re- 
quired attention :  special  missions  were 
sent  to  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  and 
were  favorably  received  by  all  except 
Russia.  Security  against  fi>reign  invasion, 
and  the  preservation  of  domestic  tranquil- 
lity, were  provided  for  by  the  oiganiza- 
tion  of  the  national  guard,  and  the  increase 
of  the  army.  (For  the  trial  of  the  minis- 
ters, the  riots  attending  it,  and  farther  de- 
tails on  the  histoi^  of  France,  see  w^mi- 
Sx  to  the  concluding  volume  of  this  woik.) 
Peyronnet  (q.  vX  Chantelauze,  Gucmon 
de  Ranville  and  Polignac  (q.  v.j,  were  sen- 
tenced to  imprisoument  for  lire,  with  the 
addidonal  penalty  of  civil  death,  in  the 


of  Pollcnac  Nor.  3,  the  minisHpr 
was  chanired,  and  Laffitte  became  presi- 
dent of  me  council  and  minister  of 
finance,  whf  was  succeeded  in  this  post 
by  Casimir-Perrier  (see  Perrier),  March 
14, 1831. 

Louis,  the  baron,  fiMrmetly  more  known 
as  the  abU  LouUf  a  French  statesman, 
was  bom  at  Toul,  in  1755,  and,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution,  was  connected 
with  the  parliament  of  Paris.  He  showed 
himself  favorable  to  the  new  principles, 
and,  in  1790,  aseosted  the  bishop  of  Autun 
(Talleyrand)  in  celebreting  mass  on  the 
CAcDfip  de  Man,  On  the  overthrow  of 
royal^,  he  retired  to  England,  where  be 
remained  until  the  revolution  of  die  18th 
Brumaire.  During  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, he  held  sevml  inferior  posts  in  the 
departments  of  war  and  finance,  and,  in 
1814,  was  made  minister  of  finance  by 
Louis  XVIII,  whom  he  followed  to  GhenL 
After  the  second  restoration,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  until 
1818,  when  he  was  again  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  financial  department,  from 
which  he  retired  in  1819,  m  consequence 
of  the  arbitmy  tendency  of  the  ministerial 
policy  at  that  time.  After  this  retirement, 
be  voted,  in  the  chamber  of  the  deputies, 
with  the  Uberai  side  of  the  house  {c6U 
gaucht),  M.  Louis  was  the  first  minister 
of  finance  under  the  new  covemment,  in 
1890,  but  was  succeeded  (Nov.  3)  by  Laf- 
fitte. (q.  V.)  M.  Louis  is  largely  engaaed 
in  the  wine  trade,  and  has  accumulated  a 
large  fortune  by  auccessful  commercial 
operations.  Of  a  cool  temperament,  his 
mo^ration  has  never  permitted  him  to 
join  in  the  extremes  of  any  party ;  but  his 
honesty,  information  and  good  sense  seem 
to  have  acquired  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  alL 

Louis,  St.;  the  chief  town  of  Missouri, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  MiasisBippi,  18 
miles,  by  water,  below  the  junction  of  the 
Missouri,  and  14  above  that  of  the  Mara- 
mec,  30  below  that  of  the  Illinois,  200  above 
that  of  die  Ohio,  1180  above  New  Or- 
leans, about  1100  below  the  falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  897  from  Washington ;  Ion.  WP 
36"  W.;  lat  d8<>  36^  N.:  population,  in 
1810, 1600;  in  1820, 4598 ;  in  1830, 5852. 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  elevated, 
pleasant  and  healthy.  The  ground  on 
which  it  stands  rises  gradually  from  the 
first  to  the  second  bank.  Three  streets 
run  parallel  with  the  river,  and  are  inter- 
sected by  a  number  of  others  at  right  an- 
gles, llie  town  extends  along  the  river 
about  two  milea.  The  second  bank  is 
about  40  feet  higher  Uian  the  plain  on 
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which  the  town  is  chiefly  built,  and  afTords 
a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  river.  On 
this  bank  stand  the  fortifications  erected, 
in  early  times,  for  the  defence  of  the  place. 
The  town  contains  several  houses  or  pub- 
lic worship,  among  which  is  a  Catholic 
cathedral,  and  a  theatre.  The  houses 
are  mostly  of  wood,  but  many  are  built 
of  stone,  and  whitewashed.  Most  of 
them  are  fumbhed  with  a  large  garden. — 
Sl  l^uis  was  first  established  in  1764.  It 
is,  at  present,  in  a  state  of  rapid  improve- 
ment, fast  increasing  in  population  and 
trade.  Its  situation  is  advantageous  and 
interesdnff,  being  more  central,  with  re- 
gard to  the  whole  territory  belonffing  to 
me  U.  States,  than  any  other  considerable 
town ;  and,  uniting  the  advantages  of  the 
three  great  rivers,  Mississippi,  Missouri 
and  Ilhnois,  with  their  numerous  branches, 
and  possessing  unrivalled  facilities  for  an 
extensive  trade,  it  will  probably  become  a 
large  city,  and  be  the  centre  of  an  exten- 
sive commerce.  The  country  around  and 
west  of  St  liOuis,  for  the  distance  of  15 
miles,  is  an  extended  prahie,  of  a  very  lux- 
uriant soil.  fFor  the  college,  see  i^iffiottrt.) 

Louisa,  Auousta  Wilrelmina  Ama- 
LiA,  queen  of  Prussia,  daughter  of  Cbaries, 
duke  of  Mecklenbuiv-Strelitz,  was  bom 
March  10,  1776)  at  Hanover,  where  her 
Ather  was  commandant  When  six  years 
old,  she  lost  her  mother;  and  her  grand- 
mother, at  Darmstadt,  took  charge  of  her 
education.  In  1798,  the  present  king  of 
Prussia,  then  prince  roval,  saw  her  at 
Fiankibrt,  when  she  and  her  sister  were 
presented  to  his  father.  The  prince  was 
immediately  struck  with  her  uncommon 
beauty,  and  was  soon  after  betrothed  to 
her.  Prince  Louis,  of  Prussia,  was  be- 
trothed, on  the  same  day,  to  her  sister,  the 
present  duchess  of  Cumberland.  Dec.  24, 
1799)  tlie  princess  Louisa  was  married  to 
the  crown-prince  at  Beriin,  and,  when  her 
husband  ascended  the  throne,  Nov.  16^ 
1797,  the  became,  in  her  exalted  station, 
the  model  of  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  queen, 
vHio  alleviated  misery  wherever  she  couki, 
and  promoted  merit  In  1800,  when 
PlmflBia  was  sufiTering  severely  under  the 
burdens  of  war,  this  princess  became  sdll 
more  popular:  indeed,  her  beauty  and 
mee,  tier  benevolent  and  purs  character, 
her  soarings  and  her  fortitude,  rendered 
her  an  object  almost  of  adocation.  She 
died  in  1610. 

LouiSBURO  ;  capital  of  Cape  Breton ; 
ntoated  on  a  point  of  land  on  the  south- 
east aide  of  the  island;  Ion.  SGP S&  W.j 
kt  45^  54^  N.  Its  streets  are  regular  and 
bnmd,  eonnstiiig^  for  the  most  part,  of 
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stone  houses,  with  a  larse  parade  at  a  little 
distance  firom  the  citadel,  the  inade  of 
which  is  a  fine  square,  near  200  feet  every 
way.  The  town  is  half  an  English  mile 
in  length,  and  two  in  circuit  The  har- 
bor is  exceUent,  and  is  more  than  half  an 
Ibg^ish  mile  in  breadth  in  the  narrowest 
part,  and  six  miles  in  length,  from  north- 
east to  south-west  The  principal  trade 
of  Louisburg  is  the  cod  fishery.  It  was 
taken  from  the  French  by  the  Engliidi 
fieet,  under  sir  Peter  Warren,  and  the 
American  forces,  commanded  by  sir  Wil- 
liam Pepperel,  in  the  year  17^5,  but  af- 
terwards restored  to  France,  bv  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748.  It  was  again 
taken  by  the  English,  under  the  command 
of  admiral  Boscav^n  and  lieutenant-gen- 
end  Amherst,  in  Juljr,  1758,  and  its  ferti- 
fications  have  been  since  demolished. 

Louis  d'or  ;  a  French  ffold  coin,  which 
received  its  name  fix>m  Louis  XIII,  who 
fitst  coined  it  in  1641.  (See  the  article 
Coina.)    The  value  of  the  LouU  is  there 

S'ven  at  $4^.  Louis  XIII  coined, 
cewise,  a  piece  of  silver  money,  called 
huia  UanCj  also  ecus,  and,  among  us^ 
IVench  croums. 

Louisiana  TERRiroar.  The  French, 
when  in  possession  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  continent  of  North  Ajnerica,  seem  to 
have  applied  this  name,  in  a  vague  man- 
ner, to  all  the  territories  claimed  by  them 
south  and  west  of  Canada.  In  this  sense, 
it  must  be  considered  as  coextensive  with 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Alleghanies,  and  stretching 
westeriyan  unknown  and  indefinite  ex- 
tent to  the  Spanish  dominions  and  the 
then  unexplored  wilds  of  the  interior. 
By  the  treaty  of  1763,  which  made  the 
Mississippi  the  boundary  between  the 
English  and  French  colonies,  the  name 
was  limited  to  the  part  of  the  valley  west 
of  the  river,  but  still  of  an  unsetded  extent 
westward.  This  region  was  purchased 
of  France  by  the  U.  States,  by  which  it 
has  been  explored,  and'  formed  into  the 
states  of  Louisiana  and  Missouri  and  the 
territories  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  We 
shall  here  five  a  geperal  account  of  the 
progress  ofdiscoveiy  in  this  great  region, 
and  of  its  histoiy,  referring,  for  k>cal  details, 
to  the  separate  heads  above  mentioned. 
The  Spaniards  were  the  first  to  colonize, 
if  not  to  discover,  Fbrida,  the  western 
limits  of  which  were  by  no  means  aceu- 
ntely  fixed ;  and  De  Soto  (q.  v.)  was 
probably  the  first  white  man  who  saw  the 
Misnssippi,  which  he  crossed  in  one  of 
his  expedifions,  not  far  (Vom  the  influx  of 
the  Red  river.    In  1679;  a  French  ml^ 
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nonary,  Marquette  (q.  v.),  \nth  Joliette,  a 
citizen  of  Quebec,  crossed  the  countiy 
fiom  lake  Michigan  to  the  Miasisaippi, 
which  they  deacended  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkanaaa. — See  Recueil  de^  Voyagts  (Paria, 
1681),  published  by  Thevenot,  as  a  sup- 
plement to  his  collection. — Six  years  later, 
De  la  Salle  (q.  v.),  commander  of  a  fort  on 
lake  Ontario,  set  out  to  explore  the  coun- 
Uy,  having  in  company  iather  Heauepio. 
Tney  paased  the  winter  on  the  lUinoia,  and 
La  Salle  returned  to  Canada  to  procure 
fluoplies,  leaving  the  missionary  with 
orders  to  ascend  the  Mississippi  to  its 
sources.  In  the  spring  of  1(580,  Henne- 
pin accordingly  descended  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  followed  up  its  course  to  the 
falls  of  St  Anthony,  and,  on  his  return  to 
France,  published  an  account  of  his  trav- 
els, in  which  he  called  the  region  Louinor 
no,  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV.  (See  Hmne- 
pvu)  The  first  attempts  at  the  coloniza- 
tran  of  this  region  were  iu)t  made  till  1699, 
when  an  exp^tion  sailed  from  Rochefbrt, 
under  the  command  of  Lemoine  d'lbber- 
ville,  a  Canadian  naval  officer  of  reputa- 
tion, who  was  the  first  to  enter  the  Missts- 
aippi  by  sea,  and  who  laid  the  foundation 
or  the  first  colony  at  Biloxi.  The  Span- 
iards, who  had  not  long  before  established 
a  settlement  at  Pensacola,  protested  against 
the  occupation  of  this  country,  which 
they  claimed  to  be  included  within  the 
liuiita  of  Mexico,  by  the  French,  but  were 
not  able  to  prevent  their  occupying  a  new 
post  on  Mobile  river,  in  170^  The 
French  had  kept  up  a  communication  be- 
tween their  colonies  in  Canada  and  Lou- 
isiana, and  had  been  active  in  expk)ring 
the  countiy,  principally  on  the  river  and 
to  the  east  of  it  In  1713,  a  census  of  the 
latter  colony  gave  a  population  of  400. 
In  the  year  1712,  Antoine  de  Crozat,  who 
had  amassed  a  fortune  of  40,000,000  livres 
in  the  India  trade,  purchased  a  grant  of 
this  country,  with  the  exclusive  right  of 
commerce  for  16  yeara.  Disappointed  in 
hia  speculationB,  Crozat  gave  up  the  grant 
in  1/17,  and  the  Missiaaippi  commercial 
company  obtained  it  A  new  government 
was  formed,  conaiatii^^  of  a  governor,  in* 
tendant  and  royal  counei],  and  giiinta  of 
land  were  made  to  individuals.  Mew  Or- 
leans was  founded,  the  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco waa  introduced,  and  miners  were 
■ent  to  work  the  minea  near  St  Louis; 
but,  in  1731,  the  company  gave  up  the 
country  to  the  crown.  The  early  boatili- 
tiea  of  the  French  with  the  Spaniah  and 
Engliah  coloniata,  and  with  the  di^reot  na^ 
thre  tribes,  it  ia  not  oar  intentioa  to  rekule. 
(Bee  MMez.)     The  struggle    of   tl^ 


French  and  Engliah  power  in  Nortk 
America,  from  1754,  ia  a  subject  of  move 
interest  The  French  had  scattered  themr- 
selves  over  the  more  central  parts  of  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Miasissippi.  Kaa- 
kaskia,  Cahokia,  Vincennes,  St  Genevieve, 
the  post  of  Arkansas,  Nachitochea  on  Red 
river,  Natchez  on  the  Miaaissippi,  were 
rallying-points  of  the  rural  population  in 
this  immense  region,  who  had  adopted, 
in  some  degree,  the  manners  of  the  In- 
dian hunters,  while  New  Orleana  and 
Mobile  had  become  places  of  consklerable 
commerce.  The  French  claimed  all  tfae 
country  west  of  the  AUeghaniea,  and  bad 
established  a  chain  of  communicatioa 
fiom  New  Orleans  to  Quebec,  which  they 
meditated  to  strengthen  by  a  line  of  forti- 
fied posts.  The  J^nglish,  who  claimed 
the  countiy  from  the  Atkintic  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  found  themaelves  thus  exposed 
to  be  shut  in  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Alleffhanies.  The  French  occupied  and 
fortified  the  important  position  at  the  head 
of  the  Ohio,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  fori  du  Querae.  The  Engliah  general 
Bmddock  failed  in  his  attack  on  this  poet, 
but  the  war  terminated  in  the  complete 
humiliation  of  France,  who,  by  the  peace 
of  1763,  was  obliged  to  cede  cSuiada,  and 
all  her  possesaioos  east  of  the  Missifiaippi, 
to  England.  The  preceding  year  (Novem- 
ber, 1762),  she  had  ceded  all  her  poeaea- 
sions  west  of  that  river,  with  the  ialand  of 
Orieana,  to  Spain,  and  the  name  of  Ijouw- 
iana  now  became  limited  to  this  part  of  the 
valley.  In  the  war  of  the  American  rev- 
olution, Spain  conquered  Florida  from  the 
English,  and,  by  the  peace  of  1783,  that 
province  was  ceded  to  the  Spaniards,  while 
all  the  country  between  Florida  and  the 
St  Lawrence,  and  the  ocean  and  the  Mis- 
siasippi,  was  acknowledged  as  an  indepea* 
dent  state.  rSee  UniM  SUOes,  Kadmchf^ 
TavMuet^  Ohioy  &c)  The  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  soon  became  a  source  of 
difficulty  between  Spain  and  the  U.  Statea 
Afier  much  delay,  the  treaty  of  17%  was 
concluded  between  the  two  powers,  by 
which  a  line  of  boundary  was  agreed  on, 
and  the  ^k^  navigation  of  the  river  aecur- 
ed  to  the  U.Statea.  In  1798,  the  Sponiab 
posts,  to  the  north  of  31%  were  evacuated, 
but  Spanish  shape  committed  deprada- 
tions  on  the  American  commerce,  and  re- 
fused to  allow  the  navigation  of  the  Mi»- 
ossippi,  and  the  right  of  deposit  at  New 
Orieana,  which  bad  been  aecured  by  trea- 
ties. A  Ibrce  was  accordingly  prepared 
en  the  Ohk),  by  the  government  of  the 
U.  States^  in  17^,  intended  to  descend  the 
MiaBiasippi  and  aeiae  New  Oftena.    A 
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duot^  oradtnioistration  was  followed  by 
the  disbanding  of  tbeee  troo^  but  repre- 
BetiiatkmB  were  made  to  Spam  against  the 
violaiion  of  the  treaty,  with  a  deinand  of 
redreasy    which    was   answered    by   the 
declsration  that  Louisiana  had  been  ceded 
to  Fnuice.     The  French  force  destined 
for  the    occnpation  of  the  country  was 
blockaded  in  the  Dutch  ports  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  fint  consul  ceded  Louisiana 
to  the  U.  States  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,000, 
by  a  treaty  dated  AfHil  13,  1803.    (See 
the  secret  history  of  ^s  treaty  in  the  jfRt- 
totre  de  ia  LovMiantj  by  Barb^-Marbois, 
Parts,  1829.)    The  countiy  passed  peace- 
ably Into  the  pooKSfflon  of  the  U.  States, 
and  measures  were  inwiediotely  taken  for 
orgaDtzing  its  government,  and  examining 
its  unknown  regions.    It  was  divided  into 
the  territorial   governments  of  Orleans, 
which,  in  1812,  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  an  independent  state  under  the 
name  of  Lovitiana  (see  LouUianOj  Staie 
of],  and  of  Louiaana,  afterwards  changed 
to  MinonrL     (See  Mismnari  SlaU^  and 
Minowri  T^rriiwy,)     The  fitst  national 
expedition  was  planned  by  president  Jef- 
ferson, and  placed  under  the  command  of 
captain  Lewis  (q.  v.)  and  lieutenant  Clarke 
(afterwards  go^enior  of  Missouri]^  with 
iDfltructions  to  ascend  the  Missouri,  cross 
the  Roc^y  roonntains,  end  desoend,  by  the 
Cohtmina,  to  the  Pacific  ocean.    They 
began  the  k>ngest  river  voyage  since  the 
time  of  Orellana,  May  14, 1804.    Having 
wintered  at  fort  Mandan,  they  continued 
their  voyafre   next  spring,  and,  after  a 
eoucw  of  ^00  miles,  arrived  at  the  foun- 
tain head  of  the  Missouri.    Fifty  days 
were  occupied  in  crossing  the  mountains 
by  a  difiicult  road ;  but  shorter  and  more 
easy  passages  have  since  been  discovered. 
IKsoending  the  Columbia  to  its  mouth, 
tbey  reached  the  Pacific  ocean,  at  a  dis- 
isDce  of  4134  miles  from  their  starting- 
poioL     They  returned  by  a  somewhat 
shorter  route  of  3550  miles,  having  been 
the   first  who  had   crossed   the   Nordi 
American  continent,  from  tlie  Mississippi 
to  the  Pacific    (See  Lewis  and  Clarke's 
ExDetHHon  to  the  Sofurees  of  the  Miasowiy 
Philadelphia,  1814.)  About  the  same  time, 
Ijeiitenant  (afterwards  major)  Pike  was 
•eut  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sipiH,  ana,  on  his  return  ftom  that  expe- 
dition, to  survey  the  country  lying  between 
the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  ftLssissippi, 
and  examine  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas 
•nd  Red  rivers.    Ilavinff  arrived  at  the 
head  of  the  former,  and  suffered  much 
fimn  cold  and  hunger,  on  account  of  the 
eletated  situation  of  the  country,  he  reach- 


ed a  large  river,  iHiich  he  sappoaed  to  be 
the  Red  river,  but  which  proved  to  be  tha 
Del  Norte.  He  had  unconsciously  entered 
the  Spanish  territories  with  his  party, 
when  they  were  arrested  by  Spanish  sol- 
diers, aiwl  carried,  almost  without  clothmgy 
to  Santa  F^  but  were  afterwards  set  at 
liberty,  and  returned  to  Necbitoches.  (See 
Pike's  ExpedUum  to  the  Sources  of  the  MU- 
nssippij  Philadelphia,  1810.)  In  1819,  tha 
foderal  government  organized  a  new  ex- 
pedition, of  a  military  and  scientific  no* 
ture,  to  examine  mors  carefolly,  with  a 
view  to  colonization  and  defensive  estab- 
lishments, the  country  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  It  was  commanded  by  major 
Long,  and  a  narradve  of  it  has  been  writ- 
ten by  doctor  James,  botanist  to  the  expe- 
dition. The  party  embarked  at  PinsburVf 
in  a  steam-boat,  and  reached  the  tnoutti 
of  the  Platte  in  the  middle  of  September. 
Having  passed  the  winter  on  tlie  ranks  of 
that  river,  they  resumed  their  route  in 
June,  IdSO,  and  crossed  the  great  sandy 
desert  which  extends,  in  a  gentle  sloiie, 
neariy  400  miles,  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
mountaini^  and  neariy  500  miles  fixNn 
north  to  south.  Its  surface  ia  forrowed 
by  ravines,  several  himdred  feet  deep,  in 
which  are  a  few  stunted  trees.  On  tha 
elevated  suriaoe  of  the  desert,  not  a  tree 
is  to  be  seen ;  but  it  is  thickly  set  with  tha 
spiny  cactus,  or  prickly  pear.  Proceeding 
southwardly,  tbey  descended  the  Arkan- 
sas, and  returned  with  large  collectioi»  of 
skins  of  rare  anima^  some  thousand  pre- 
served insects,  and  an  herbal  of  400  or  500 
new  plants.  (See  Account  of  an  Enedir 
txon  to  the  Rocky  3f<mnianw,  Philadelphia, 
1828.)  Another  expedition,  under  general 
(now  governor)  Cass,  proceeded  to  explore 
the  British  frontiers  about  the  sources  of 
the  Mississippi.  Schoolcraft  was  the  his- 
torian of  this  expedition.  (IV-avels  to  the 
Sources  of  the  Mississippi^An  1820,  Albany, 
1821.)  To  complete  the  wuryey  of  tlia 
fifontier,  major  Long  was  sent,  in  1823; 
with  Mr.  Keating,  to  ascend  the  Su  Peter'i^ 
a  considerable  river  which  falls  into  tlia 
Mississippi.  Tbey  traced  the  river  to  its 
source  (375  miles]^  and,  proceeding  north- 
ward, reached  the  Red  nver,  which  flows 
into  lake  Winnipec.  (SeeMmnalweofiht 
Second  Expediiion  to  SL  Peter's  Rwer^ 
Lake  mmwpec,  &c.,  hy  WiUum  H.  Keat- 
4ng.)  This  completed  the  general  survey 
of  this  immetise  region.  Its  northern 
boundary  was  settled  by  the  convention 
of  1818  with  Great  Britain,  on  a  line 
drawn  in  49^  fivm  the  lake  of  the  Woods 
to  the  Rocky  mountains:  the  southern,  by 
the  treaty  of  1819  with  Spain,  is  firom  tha 
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SfihiDe  river,  id  33^  N.,  to  the  Red  river ; 
^en  along  that  river  to  100^  W.,  thence 
directly  north  to  the  Arkansas,  which  it 
follows  to  42^  N.,  and  thence,  in  that  par- 
allel, to  the  South  sea.  The  suites  of 
Louisiana  and  Missouri,  and  the  territory 
of  the  Arkansas  (q.  v.),  have  already  been 
set  off,  and  are  occupied  with  a  thin,  but 
active  and  rapidlv  increasing  population. 
The  great  mineral  and  vegetable  wealth  of 
this  vast  region,  and  its  almost  unparallel- 
ed facilitiesof  communication, open  a  wide 
prospect  to  the  prosperous,  free  and  happy 
communities  that  are  springing  up  in  its 
bosom.  The  territory  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  U. 
States  rather  by  priority  of  discovery  than 
as  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  will  be 
described  under  the  head  of  Ore^oTi.  Be»de 
the  works  already  mentioned,  consult  Char- 
levoix's Deacriptionde  laJVouvelU  Drance; 
Jefferson's  AccoutU  of  Louisiana  ;  Stod- 
dard's Sketehts  of  Louisiana ;  and  Flint's  in- 
teresting worl^  Geography  and  History  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  (Cincinnati,  1828.) 

Louisiana ;  one  of  the  U.  States,  form- 
ed in  1812.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Ar- 
kansas territory,  east  by  the  state  of  Mis- 
assippi  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
easteni  boundary  line  is  formed  by  the 
river  Mississippi,  from  laL  33°  to  SP  N. ; 
thence,  by  the  parallel  of  3P,  to  Peari 
river;  thence  Iw  that  stream  to  its  mouth. 
The  eulf  of  Alexico  forms  the  southern 
boundary,  and  Sabine  river  the  western, 
from  its  mouth  to  laU  32^  N. ;  thence  the 
boundary  line  proceeds  due  north  to  lat 
33°,  thence  due  east  to  the  Mississippi; 
Ion.  89°  to  94°  S'  W.;  hit.  29°  to  33°  N. ; 
240  miles  long,  from  north  to  south,  and 
2J0  broad ;  square  miles,  48,220,  or 
31,463,000  acres:  population,  in  1820, 
153,407;  slaves,  69,064 :  in  1830,214,69a 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mississippi, 
Red,  Ouachitta,  Black,  Tensaw,  Sabine, 
Calcasiu,  Mermentau,  Vermilion,  Atchaf- 
alaya,  Teche,  Pearl,  Amite  and  Iberville. 
The  laraest  lakes  are  Pontchartroin,  Mau- 
repas,  oorgaOj  Chetimaches,  Mermentau, 
Calcasiu,  sabuie,  Bistineau,  Bodcau  and 
Ocatahoola.  All  the  southern  part  of  this 
state  is  a  vast  alluvial  tract  of  low  cham- 
paign country,  extending  from  lake  Borgne 
to  Sabine  river,  and  from  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico to  Baton  Rouge  and  Red  river;  about 
250  miles  long,  and  from  70  to  140  wide. 
This  extensive  tract  is  intersected  bv  nu- 
merous rivers,  bays,  creeks  and  lakes, 
dividing  the  country  into  a  great  number 
of  islanda  The  country  about  the  Balize 
IS  one  continued  swamp,  destitute  of  trees, 
and  covered  vrith  a  species  of  coarse  reeds, 


from  four  to  ^ye  feet  high.  Nothing  can 
be  more  drearv  tliau  a  prospect  from  a 
ship's  mast,  while  possine  tliis  immense 
waste.  A  large  extent  of  country  in  this 
state  is  annually  overflowed  by  the  Missis- 
sippi. According  to  Mr.  Darby,  the  ave- 
rage widdi  of  overflowed  lands  above  Red 
river,  from  lat.  31°  to  33°  N.,  may  be  as- 
sumed at  20  miles,  eaual  to  2770  square 
miles.  Below  laL  31°  to  the  efilux  of  the 
Lafourche,  about  80  miles  in  extent,  the 
inundation  is  about  40  miles  in  width, 
equal  to  3200  square  miles.  All  the  coun- 
try below  the  efflux  of  the  Lafourche  is 
liable  to  be  inundated,  equal  to  2370  square 
miles.  From  this  calculation,  it  appeaiB 
that  8340  square  miles  are  liable  to  be  in- 
undated bv  the  overflowing  of  the  Missis- 
sippi; and  if  to  this  be  added  2550  square 
miles  for  the  inundated  lands  on  Red  riv- 
er, the  whole  surface  of  the  state  liable  to 
inundotion,  will  amount  to  10,890  square 
miles.  Of  tliis  extent,  not  one  half  is  ac- 
tually covered  annually  with  water.  The 
immediate  banks  of  all  the  streams  ore 
seldom,  and  many  of  them  never,  inundat- 
ed ;  and  they  afford  strips  of  rich,  tillable 
land,  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide.  The  country  between  the  Missis- 
sippi, Iberville  and  Pearl  riven  is  an  im- 
Kortant  part  of  the  state.  The  southern 
alf  is  a  level  country,  yet  highly  product- 
ive in  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  com  and  indigo. 
The  northern  part  presents  an  undulatiuff 
surface,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
timber,  consisting  of  white,  red  and  vel- 
low  oak,  hickory,  black  walnut,  sassafras, 
magnolia  and  |)oplar.  The  district  of 
New  Feliciana  has  been  considered,  by 
some,  as  the  garden  of  Louisiana.  The 
south-western  part  of  the  state,  comprising 
the  districts  of  Opelousas  and  Attakapas, 
consists  mostly  of  extensive  prairies. 
Some  of  these  prairies  are  detached,  but 
the  lines  of  woods  between  them  are  gen- 
erally very  narrow,  and  tiiey  may  be  con- 
sidered as  fbrrainff  one  immense  meadow. 
A  large  portion  of  these  tracts  are  barren, 
but  some  parts,  particularly  that  bordering 
on  the  Teche,  are  very  feitile,  and  contain 
flourishing  settlements.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated, that  the  prairie  lands  in  the  state, 
including  the  swamps  along  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  constitute  one  fifth  of  its  whole 
surface.  The  country  on  both  sides  of 
Red  river,  from  its  mouth  to  the  limits  of 
the  state,  is  intersected  with  lakes,  which 
are  more  than  40  in  number,  and  all  com- 
municate with  the  river.  The  bottoms  on 
the  river  are  from  one  to  ten  miles  wide, 
and  of  a  very  fertile  soil.  The  timber  on 
the  bottoms  is  willow,  cotton-wood,  hon 
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^-lociMt,  pawMW  and  buckeye;  on  the 
nch  uplandfli  elm,  cucumber,  ash,  bickoiy, 
mulberry,  block  walnut,  with  abundance 
of  grape-vines;  upon  the  aecond-raie,  or 
sandy  upkinds,  white,  pitch  and  yeUow 
piiiCH,  and  various  iunds  of  oak. — ^The  cli- 
mate of  Louisiana  is  as  cold  as  that  of  the 
Atlantic  states  about  two  degrees  further 
Dortii.  The  orange  ceases  at  about  90^, 
tho  sugar-cane  at  3P.  Sugar  and  rice 
are  the  staples  of  the  state  in  general  south 
of  90°,  aua  cotton  north  of  that  parallel ; 
the  latter,  however,  is  extensively  culti« 
voted  in  every  part  of  the  state.  Among 
the  fruits  are  the  apple  in  the  northern 
parts,,  the  peach,  and  several  species  of 
^  (q.  v.),  the  omnge,  tlie  pomegnuiate 
and  grape.  The  olive->tree  is  found,  and 
the  Proven^ols,  who  were  setded  in  Lou- 
isiana,  affirmed  that  the  oil  was  as  good 
as  that  of  their  native  country.  Indigo 
was  Ibrmerly  much  cultivated,  but  has 
been,  of  late,  in  a  great  measure  abandon- 
ed. The  rice  is  remarkably  good,  and 
Yields  abundantly.  Some  attention  bos 
btely  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
tea  plant ;  and  the  finest  tobacco  is  raised, 
but  is  not  so  profitable  as  sugar  and  cot- 
ton. The  kinds  of  cotton  cultivated  are 
Louisiana,  green  seed,  or  Tennessee,  and, 
recendy,  Mexican  cotton.  The  amount 
of  sugar  made  in  1828  was  87,965  hhds. ; 
of  mobissea,  39,374  hhda:  in  1829,  the 
sugar  made  was  48,^238  hhds. ;  and,  as  there 
are  40  gallons  of  molasses  to  each  hogs- 
head  of  sugar,  the  hogsheads  of  molasses 
must  hove  been  somewhat  leas  than  half 
as  numerous.  The  tobacco  exported,  from 
Oct.  1, 1837,  to  Oct  1, 1830,  was,  for  the 
iiTBt  12  months,  35,1 11  hhds. ;  for  the  sec- 
ond, 25,491 ;  for  die  third,  28,028.  The 
bales  of  cotton  exported  in  the  same  peri- 
ods wer«  304,848, 267,949, 351,890.  The 
total  of  exports  of  the  state,  in  1829,  was 
$12,386,060.  The  value  ofimports,  for  the 
some  time,  was  $6,857,209;  amount  of  ton- 
nage, 51,903;  of -which  17,000  was  steam- 
boot  tonnage.  The  arrivals  at  the  port  of 
New  Orleans,  from  Oct  1, 1829,  to  Oct  1, 
1830,  were  286  ships,  445  brig8,366  schoon- 
ei«,33  skx)|is,  778  steom-bootts— total,  1898. 
(For  an  account  of  the  canals,  see  Inland 
Mwifration,)  The  U.  States  granted  the 
state  46,060  acres  of  land  for  a  colleg^e,  and 
one  tliirty-sixth  of  each  township,  or 
873,000  acres,  for  schools.  There  are  col- 
leges at  New  Orleans  and  Jackson.  In 
•1S7,  the  legislature  mode  a  grant  to  each 
parish  of  tUfi2i  to  every  voter,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  education  of  the  poor ;  in 
coDsequeDce  of  which  neariy  $40,000  ore 
amuiaUy  applied  for  this  purpose.  The 
11* 


Catholic  is  the  predominant  religion  of 
Louisiana:  there  ore  a  few  Boptists  and 
Methodists.  According  to  returns  for 
1828,  the  militia  amounted  to  12^4  men. 
The  principal  towns  in  the  state  are  New 
Orleans  (q.  v.),  Donaldson  or  Donoldson- 
ville  (the  seat  of  government),  Nachito- 
ches,  Alexandria,  Baton  Rouge,  Opelou- 
sos,  Golveztown,  &.c.  The  consdtution 
differs  litde  from  those  of  the  other  states 
(see  ConslUution*) ;  but  the  law  is  not  the 
common  law  which  prevails  in  the  rest 
of  the  country,  except  so  far  as  its  provis- 
ions have  been  introduced  by  statute. 
The  civil  law,  which  prevailed  under  the 
French  dominion,  bos  been  retained  in  its 
principal  features.  (See,  below,  LouU' 
tana,  Code  of,)  The  present  white  inhab- 
itants of  iJouisiana  are  descendants  of 
the  Spaniards,  French  and  Anglo-Amer- 
icons,  or  emigrants  from  the  other  states, 
or  from  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  char- 
acter of  such  a  mixed  populotion,  scattered 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  must,  of 
course,  be  various.  The  English  lan- 
guage and  the  Anglo-American  institu- 
tions ore,  however,  assuming  the  predom- 
inance. The  early  histoiy  of  tne  state 
will  be  found  in  the  preceding  article.  In 
1812,  the  territoiy  of  Orleans,  having  been 
found  to  contain  the  requisite  number  of 
inhabitants,  was  admitted  into  the  Union, 
under  the  luune  of  Louuiaruu  Jan.  8, 
1815,  tlie  attack  of  the  English  on  New 
Orleans  was  repulsed  by  general  Jackson. 
(See  JSTew  Orleans.) 

Louisianoj  Code  of.  Most  of  the  U. 
States,  even  those  which  were  forroeriy 
colonies  of  France  and  Spain,  hove  adopt 
ed  the  common  law  of  England,  as  the 
basis  of  their  municipal  low.  The  state 
of  Louimono,  however,  has  steadily  ad- 
hered to  the  civil  jurisprudence  which 
it  derived  from  the  continent  of  Europe, 
though,  in  criminal  matters,  the  End^h 
jurisprudence  has  been  followed.  The 
custom  of  Paris,  which  the  colonists 
brought  with  them,  as  the  law  of  the  new 
colony,  was  first  reduced  to  writing  in 
France  in  ^1510,  and  enlarged  and  amend- 
ed in  1580.  The  deficiencies  of  the  cus- 
tomarv  law,  both  in  the  mother  countiy 
and  the  colony,  were  supplied  by  refer- 
ence to  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  Lou- 
isiana was  ceded  by  France  to  Spain  in 
1762,  and  was  taken  possession  of  by  this 
latter  power  in  1769,  when  the  Spanish 
law  was  introduced.  The  great  body  of 
this  law,  called  the  Siete  Partidas,  was 
compiled  as  early  as  1263.  The  Recopi^ 
Utcum  de  CatHUa,  published  in  1567,  was 
intended  to  clear  up  the  confusion  of  thft 
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previous  codes,  but  it  leaves  the  authority 
of  the  Parlidas  genenjly  unimpaired. 
The  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  U.  States 
necessarily  introduced  the  trial  by  jury  iu 
a  modified  form,  and  the  writ  of  habtcu 
corpus,  which  were  unknown  to  the  pre- 
existing laws.  The  legislative  council  of 
the  territory  of  Orleans  borrowed  largely 
from  the  common  law,  but  principally 
those  forms  of  proceedings  necessary  to 
confer  efficient  powers  on  the  courts  or- 
ganized under  the  authority  of  the  Union. 
but,  in  the  adiudication  ot  suits  between 
individuals,  tlie  Spanish  jurisprudence 
was  the  sole  guide,  except  in  commercial 
quesdons.  In  18C6,  the  legislative  coun- 
cil ordered  two  able  jiuists  to  prepare  a 
civil  code  for  the  use  of  the  territory,  on 
the  groundwork  of  the  civil  laws  which 
governed  the  territory.  It  was  reported 
in  1808,  and  adopted,  but  was  not  allowed 
to  supersede  the  previous  laws,  except  as 
fiir  88  those  laws  we're  inconsistent  with 
its  provisions.*  The  •*  Digest  of  the  Civil 
Coae  now  in  Force  in  the  Territory  of  Or- 
leans," as  it  was  called,  though  termed  a 
code,  is,  in  fact,  litde  more  than  a  synop- 
sis of  the  jurisprudence  of  Spain.  It  con- 
tinued in  operation  for  14  years,  without 
any  material  innovation.  In  1822,  Messrs. 
Derbigny,  Livingston  and  Moreau  Lislet 
were  selected  by  the  legislature  to  revise 
and  amend  the  civil  code,  and  to  add  to  it 
such  of  the  laws  still  in  force  as  were  not 
included  therein.  They  were  authorized 
to  add  a  system  of  commercial  law,  and  a 
cxxle  of  practice.  The  code  which  they 
prepared,  having  been  adopted,  was  pro- 
mulgated m  I8S4,  under  the  title  of  the 
*< Civil  Code  of  the  State  of  Louisiana;** 
and  the  le^slature  resolved,  that,  ^  from 
and  afler  the  promulgation  of  this  code, 
tlie  Spanish,  Roman  and  French  laws, 
which  were  in  force  when  Louisiana  was 
ceded  to  the  U.  States,  and  the  acts  of 
the  legislative  council  of  the  legislature  of 
'he  territory  of  Orleans,  and  of  the  legts- 
jiture  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  be,  and 
hereby  are,  re^^aled  in  every  case  for 
which  it  has  been  specially  provided  in 
this  code.**  It  would  seem  that  where  the 
code  is  silent  on  any  subject,  any  preex- 
isting law  on  that  subject,  whether  of 
French  or  Spanish  origin,  or  of  native 
growth,  would  be  considered  as  still  in 
force.  The  new  code,  independently  of 
the  great  changes  which  it  has  introduced, 
IS  much  more  full  and  explicit  in  the  doc- 

*  In  1819,  a  law  wm  passed  lo  encourage  and 
antborixe  the  umnsla4ion  of  such  parts  of  the  Far- 
Hdai  as  were  conceived  to  have  ibe  force  of  law 
la  (he  8taia»  and  such  a  translation  was  made. 


trinal  parts  than  the  former  digest.  The 
theory  of  obligations,  paiticulariy,  deserves 
to  be  mentioned,  as  comprising,  in  a  con- 
densed and  even  elegant  form,  the  most 
satisfactory  enunciation  of  general  princi- 
ples. The  jurisconsults  appear  to  have 
profited  much  by  the  g^t  work  of  Toul- 
lier,  entitled  Le  Droit  civil  FVanfois.  The 
code  contains  3553  articles,  numbered 
from  the  beginning  for  convenience  of 
reference.  The  roost  striking  and  mate- 
rial changes  introduced  by  the  new  code, 
relate  to  the  rules  of  succession,  and  the 
enlarged  liberty  of  disposing  of  property 
by  last  will,  by  curtailing  the  portions 
which  must  be  reserved  for  forced  heirs. 
The  new  order  of  succession  conforms  to 
that  established  in  France  by  the  Code 
Napoleon,  and  will  be  found  to  be  copied 
almost  precisely  from  the  1 18th  novel  of 
Justinian,  from  which  the  Spanish  rules 
of  descent  had  deviated  in  some  essential 
particulara. — ^The  legislature  of  Louisiana 
provided  also  for  the  formation  of  a  penal 
code,  by  an  act  passed  in  1820,  and  in- 
trusted the  chaiige  of  preparing  it  to  Mr. 
Edward  Livingston.  A  plan  of  a  penal 
code  was  acconlingly  drawn  up  by  him, 
and  presented  to  the  leirislature  in  1822. 
The  manuscript  copy  of  the  part  of  the 
code  which  had  been  prepared,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1824,  and  Mr.  Living- 
ston has  been  since  engaged  hi  repairing 
the  loss,  and  completing  we  code. 

Louisville  ;  a  citv  of  Kentucky,  on  the 
Ohio,  opposite  to  tlie  rapids  or  fiilts  of 
that  river,  on  a  plain  elevated  about  70 
ftyet  above  the  level  of  the  river;  Ion.  85*^ 
30^  W. ;  lat  38°  9  N.  Tlie  soil  is  rather 
sandy,  with  a  substratum  of  rich  clay, 
from  which  very  good  bricks  are  made. 
The  town  is  regularly  laid  out :  eight  broad 
and  straight  streets,  parallel  with  the  river, 
are  intereected  by  18  others,  at  right  an- 
gles, running  from  the  river  to  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  the  city,  which  is  about 
three  miles  long,  with  an  average  width 
of  upwards  of  one  mile.  The  population, 
bv  tne  census  of  1830,  was  estimated  at 
about  10,500 :  a  most  rapid  increase  has 
taken  place,  and  the  numbere  are  now 
(June,  1831)  estimated  at  13,000  to  14,000. 
The  public  buildings  in  Louisville  are  a 
court-house,  gaol,  ten  houses  of  public 
worship,  a  poor-house,  city  school  and 
marine  hospital,  all  in  good  taste.  The 
private  buildings  are  mostly  of  brick, 
without  much  ornament ;  the  warehouses^ 
particulariy  those  which  have  been  erect- 
ed within  one  or  two  years,  are  very  ex- 
tensive. Louisville  is  the  most  commer- 
cial city  in  the  west,  commandiiig  the 
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commeree  of  a  great  extent  of  country. 
It  exports  tobaccQp  whiskey,  cotton  bag- 
ffing  and  baling,  bemp,  flour,  pork,  bacon, 
urd,  and  many  other  productions  of  the 
country.  Its  imports  are  various  and  ex- 
tensiye,  the  easy  circumstances  of  the 
people  whom  il  supplies  creating  a  laige 
demand  for  foreign  articles  of  comfort  and 
luxury.  The  commerce  is  carried  on  by 
iipwsLrds  of  300  steam-boats,  measuring 
from  50  to  500  tons  each,  some  of  wbicb  are 
daily  arriving  from  or  departing  for  all  parts 
of  tbe  immense  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  arrivals  during  the  last  year  exceeded 
1500,  and  the  departures  were  about  the 
same  number ;  this  is  exclusive  of  keel  and 
flat  boats,  which  must  have  amounted  to 
at  least  that  number.  Louisville  is  the 
great  commercial  depot  for  the  country 
bordering  on  tbe  Ohio  and  its  tributary 
waters,  and  tbe  Mississippi  above  Natch- 
ez, the  country  lying  near  to  the  great 
lakes  resorting  to  this  cit>'  for  many  arn- 
cJes  of  trade.  A  bridge  over  the  Ohio  is 
contemplated  to  be  built  at  this  place, 
which  will  sive  great  facilities  to  the  in- 
tercourse with  the  state  of  Indiana ;  and  a 
rsil-rood  is  about  being  commenced,  to 
connect  the  trade  of  I^xington  and  the 
rich  counties  of  the  centre  of  Kentucky 
with  its  commercial  mart  The  public 
building  most  worthy  of  note  is  the  ma- 
rine hospital,  erected  from  funds  granted 
by  the  state.  It  cost  about  $40,000.  It 
is  supported  by  annual  grants  from  the 
general  ■  marine  hospital  fund  of  the  U. 
States,  and  from  a  tax  on  auction  sales 
within  the  city  :  this  institution  annually 
alleviates  the  distresses  of  hundreds  of 
sick  and  infirm  boatmen  and  decayed  sea- 
men. The  city  school  was  established  in 
leaO.  The  building  is  of  brick,  and  is 
three  stories  high :  in  each  stoiy  is  a  sepa- 
rate school,  chiefly  on  the  monitorial  plan. 
It  will  accommodate  about  600  children, 
and  now  contains  about  400.  There  are 
several  excellent  private  schoote.  A 
branch  of  the  bank  of  tbe  U.  States  was 
established  in  1817.  Louisville  has  also 
an  insurance-office,  three  daily  papere, 
and  a  weekly  price-current.  There  are 
50  licensed  hacks  and  about  150  drays  and 
carts.  Mail-coaches  daily  arrive  from  the 
creat  roads,  east,  west,  north  and  south. 
Manufactures  are  yet  in  their  infancy. 
There  is  one  manufiictory  of  cotton,  and 
one  of  woollen,  three  iron  founderies,  and 
a  steam-engine  factory,  tanneries,  d^. 
Hats,  saddkw,  shoes,  &c.,  are  made.  The 
Louisville  and  Portland  canal  is  about  two 
niikM  in  length  ;  it  is  intended  for  steam- 
iKMitB  of  the  Jargest  class,  and  to  overcome 


a  fall  of  24  feet,  occasioned  by  an  irregulat 
ledge  of  lime-rock,  through  which  the  en- 
tire bed  of  the  canal  is  excavated^  a  part 
of  it  to  tbe  depth  of  12  feet,  overlaid  with 
earth.  There  is  one  guard  and  three  lift 
locks  combined,  all  of  which  have  then: 
foundation  on  the  rock.  There  are  two 
bridges ;  one  of  stone,  240  feet  long,  with 
an  elevadun  of  68  feet  to  the  top  of  tho 
parapet  wall,  and  three  arches,  the  centre 
one  of  which  is  semi-elliptical,  with  a 
transverse  diameter  of  66,  and  a  semi- 
conjugate  diameter  of  22  feet ;  the  two 
side  arches  are  segments  of  40*feet  span ; 
the  other  is  a  pivot  bridge,  built  over  the 
head  of  the  guard  k)ck,  and  is  of  wood, 
100  feet  long,  with  a  span  of  52  feet,  in- 
tended to  open,  in  time  of  high  water,  as 
boats  are  passing  throuffh  the  canal.  Tbe 
guard  locK  is  190  feet  long  in  the  clear, 
with  semicircular  heads  of  26  feet  in  di- 
ameter; is  50  feet  wide,  and  42  feet  iiigh. 
The  solid  contents  of  this  lock  are 
equal  to  those  of  15  common  locks,  such 
as  are  built  on  the  Ohio  and  New  York 
canals.  The  lift  locks  are  of  the  same 
width  with  the  guard  lock,  20  feet  bighy 
and  183  feet  long  in  the  clear.  Tbe  en- 
tire length  of  the  walls,  from  the  bead  of 
the  guard  lock  to  tlie  end  of  the  outlet 
lock,  is  921  feet  There  are  three  culverts 
to  drain  off  the  water  from  the  adjacent 
lands,  the  mason  work  of  which,  when 
added  to  the  locks  and  bridge,  fives  the 
whole  amount  of  mason  woik  41,989 
perches,  equal  to  about  90  common  canal 
Jocks.  The  cross  section  of  the  canal  is 
200  feet  at  the  top  of  the  banks,  50  feet  at 
the  bottom,  and  42  feet  high,  having  a 
capacity  equal  to  that  of  25  common  canals. 
The  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  was 
completed  and  put  in  partial  operation  on 
the  fitst  of  January,  1831,  from  which 
time  up  to  June  1  of^  the  same  year,  505 
boats  of  different  descriptions  passed  its 
locka  A  bank  of  mud  at  its  mouth,  which 
could  not  be  removed  lastvrinter  from  the 
too  sudden  rise  of  the  water,  will  be  re- 
moved at  the  ensuing  period  of  low  water, 
when  the  canal  can  be  navigated  at  all 
times,  by  all  such  vessels  as  navigate  the 
Ohio.  The  Ohio,  when  the  water  is 
lowest,  is  not  more  than  two  feet  deep 
in  many  places  above  and  below  the  fiills, 
and  rises  36  feet  perpendicular  above  the 
fells  opposite  to  the  city ;  and  60  feet  per- 
pendicular rises  liave  been  known  at  the 
foot  of  the  fells.  An  appropriation  of 
$150,000,  by  the  U.  States,  was  made  kust 
vrinter,  by  which  the  low  places  in  the 
river  are  to  be  improved  so  as  to  give  fear 
feet  of  wateryin  low  w«ier»fi?oin  ilsmoutb 
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to  PittsbuiY.  Tbui  improYement  will 
much  ftcilitate  the  intercourae  with  Lou- 
isyUle.  Louwviile  has  been  allowed  by 
tniYellen  and  atrani^rB  to  be  one  of  the 
groateflt  thoroughfares  in  the  Union.  At 
least  50,000  passengers  airive  here  an- 
Dualiv  from  below,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  half  that  number  pass 
through  it  descending.  Great  bodies  of 
emigrants  ftom  the  east  and  north  pass 
through  it ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  the 
autumn,  to  see  the  streets  filled,  for  days 
together,  with  continued  processions  of 
mover*,  as  they  are  called,  going  to  the 
**  mat  west"  In  former  years,  Louis- 
ville had  the  character  of  beins  unhealthy ; 
but,  since  the  introduction  of  steam-boat 
navigatioii,  and  the  improved  methods  of 
living,  no  town  of  its  size  in  the  U.  States 
has  been  more  healthy :  the  year  1832,  so 
fi]^  to  the  health  of  the  whole  valley  of 
the  MisBiSBippi,  is  the  last  in  which  any 
thing  like  general  sickness  has  been  known 
in  this  city.  The  city  government  con- 
sists of  a  mayor  and  city  council,  chosen 
aoDually,  by  the  viva  voce  vote  of  all  resi- 
dents, in  their  respective  wards. 

Louse  {pedictdw).  These  disagreea- 
ble and  unseemly  insects  belong  to  the  or- 
der paronto  (Latr.),  and  are  characterized 
by  having  six  feet  formed  for  walking,  a 
mouth  fhmisbed  with  a  proboscis,  anten- 
n»  as  long  as  the  thorns,  and  the  ab- 
domen depressed,  and  formed  of  several 
segments.  Almost  eveiy  species  of  ani- 
mal IS  frequented  by  its  peculiar  louse, 
sometimes  by  several  kinds :  even  man  is 
subjected  to  their  attacks.  They  breed 
with  amazing  rapidity,  several  generations 
ocourring  in  a  short  period.  Certain  cir- 
cumstances appear  to  be  exceedingly  fii- 
voraUe  to  their  increase ;  as  infimc^,  and 
that  state  of  the  system  givingr  rise  to 
pA(Mri(mt,or  the  lousy  disease.  The  hu- 
man race  is  infested  by  sevend  species, 
among  which  are  the  P.  fttisiantiff  corporiB, 
or  bc^y  louse,  principally  occurring  in 
adults  who  neijlect  cleanliness;  and  the  P. 
kumanus  capiiu^  or  common  kMise,  most 
frequent  in  children.  Cleanliness  is  the 
heat  antidote  against  these  disgusting  in- 
trudera.  The  lousy  disease,  though  now 
of  veiy  rare  occurrence,  appears  to  have 
been  by  no  means  unfrequent  among  the 
ancients.  Herod,  Antiochus,  Callisthenes, 
Sylla,  and  many  otfaen,  are  said  to  have 
perislied  from  this  disorder.  Some  na- 
tions consider  them  as  a  gastronomic  lux- 
uiy,  and,  at  one  time,  they  were  used  in 
medicine.  Those  of  our  readera  who  wish 
for  full  information  on  these  disagreeable 
parasites,  will  find  ample  details  respect- 


ing them  in  the  woiks  of  Rhedi,  Swam- 
merdanand  Buonanni,  who  seem  tohai'e 
studied  their  habits  and  mannen  wUb 
great  assiduity. 

LouTBERBouRo,orLuTHBRBnRo,  Phil- 
ip James ;  a  landscape  painter  of  eminence, 
bora  at  Strasburg,  in  1740.  He  studied 
undor  Tischbein,  and  afterwards  under 
Casanova,  and  displayed  great  talents  in 
the  delineation  of  battles,  hunting-pieces, 
&c.  After  having  been  admitted  a  niein- 
ber  of  the  academy  of  painting  at  Paru^ 
where  he  was  first  settled,  he  removed,  in 
1771,  to  London,  where  he  was  employed 
in  the  deconuions  of  the  opera-house,  and 
also  at  Drury-lane  theatre.  He  subse- 
quentlv  contrived  an  exhibidon,  called  the 
tUdopkunkon^  somewhat  on  the  plan  of 
the  Diorama,  which,  however,  did  not 
prove  a  very  profitable  speculation.  In 
1782,  he  was  nominated  a  ro^al  academi- 
cian ;  and,  as  a  landscape  pamter,  he  |)os- 
sessed  deserved  celebrity.  He  also  paint- 
ed some  historical  pictures,  as  the  Victory 
of  Lord  Howe,  and  the  Siege  of  Valen- 
cienne&  His  character  was  eccentric, 
and  he  was  so  far  infatuated  with  the  rov<- 
eries  of  animal  magnetism,  as  to  have  ac- 
companied the  impostor  Cagliostro  (q.  v.) 
to  Switzerland.  He  returned  to  England, 
and  died  near  London,  in  1812. 

LouvAiN  (Dutch,  Loeven,  Leuven) ;  for- 
merly the  capital  of  one  of  the  four  dis- 
tricts of  the  duchy  of  Brabant ;  moreflately 
of  a  circle  in  the  province  of  South  Bra- 
bant, kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  at  pres- 
ent belonging  to  Bel^um.  Louvain  is 
mtuated  on  the  river  l)yle,  and  a  canal 
leading  fit>m  this  river  to  the  Rupel,  &ve 
leagues  E.  N.  E.  from  Brussels  ;  laL  50° 
63^  aO"  N. ;  Ion.  4^  41'  54"  E.  There  are 
seven  churches,  five  convents,  a  magnifi- 
cent hospital,  4000  houses,  and  25,400  in- 
habitants. John  IV,  duke  of  Brabant, 
founded  the  univemiQr  in  1426,  to  which 
belonged  four  colleges,  a  considerable 
libnury,  a  botanical  gaiden,and  an  anatom- 
ical theatre.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
contained  6000  students.  Having  become 
extinct  during  the  French  revolution,  it 
was  restored  as  a  lyceum  (q.  v.i  and,  Oct. 
6, 1817,  again  formally  reestabhshed.  The 
number  of  students  is  580.  In  1835,  a 
philosophical  college  for  Catholic  cler- 
gymen was  found^,  with  the  intention 
of  raising  the  standard  of  learaing  among 
the  candidates  for  holy  ordera ;  but  tbe  cler- 
gy were  so  much  against  it,  that  in  1630, 
when  a  Catholic  minister  was  appointed 
for  the  afiaira  of  Belgium,  the  philosoph- 
ical college  was  abolished.  Louvain  has 
greatly  contributed  to  nourish  that  a|pirit 
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of  oppoeidoDf  which  the  Catholic  Belgians 
have  manifested  towards  the  ffovernment 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  which  the  sep- 
aration of  Belgium  has  been  the  conse- 
quence. In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  city  had  200,000  inhab- 
itants, the  woollen  manu&ctures  support- 
ed 100,000  workmen,  many  of  whom, 
after  the  insurrection  of  1978,  emigrated 
to  England,  and  founded  the  English 
woollen  manu&ctures.  The  most  im- 
portant article  of  industry  is  beer,  of  which 
150,000  casks  are  exported  annually. 
There  are  from  10  to  12  lace  manufacto- 
ries. The  commerce  in  com  and  hops  is 
conaderable.  During  the  late  revolution, 
the  inhabitants  embraced  with  ardor  the 
cause  of  independence,  and  repelled  with 
courage  (Oct  23, 1830)  the  attacks  of  the 
Dutch. 

LouvEL,  Pierre  Louis,  the  assassin  of 
the  duke  of  Beny,  son  of  a  Catholic  mer- 
cer, was  bom  at  Veisailles  in  1783,  and 
served  as  saddler  in  the  royal  stables. 
From  his  youth  upwards,  he  was  of  a 
gloomy  ancl  reserved  disposition,  and  im- 
paiient  of  contradiction,  but  industrious 
and  temperate.  He  often  changed  his 
master,  and  oftener  his  residence.  From 
all  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
fanatical  and  eccentric  He  hated  the 
Bouriwns,  and  wished  to  extirpate  the 
fiimity,  the  duke^  of  Berry  in  particular, 
because  be  was  expected  to  continue  the 
line.  Feb.  13, 1820,  about  11  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  when  the  prince  was  con- 
ducting his  wife  from  the  opera  to  the 
carriage,  Louvel  pressed  towards  him, 
seized  him  by  the  lefl  shoulder,  and  stab- 
bed him  with  a  knife  in  his  right  side. 
Upon  the  first  cry  of  the  prince,  the  sol- 
diera  of  the  guards  pursued  the  mur- 
derer, who  was  apprehended  and  con- 
ducted into  the  guard-room  of  the  opera- 
house.  He  vras  examined  in  the  presence 
of  the  minister  Decazes,  and  immediately 
avowed,  that,  six  yeare  previous,  he  hi^ 
formed  the  resolution  of  delivering  France 
fivm  the  Bourbons,  whom  he  considered 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  country ;  that, 
after  the  duke  of  Berrv,  he  had  intended 
to  murder  the  rest,  and,  finally,  the  king. 
His  trial  was  conducted  by  the  chamber 
of  peera.  The  investigadons  continued 
three  months,  and  1200  witnesses  were 
examined,  in  order  to  discover  accom- 
plices. At  length  Bellart,  the  attorney- 
general,  declared  in  the  indictment  (May 
12),  that  none  had  been  discovered.  June 
5,  Louvel,  between  his  two  counsel,  was 
fjaced  at  the  bar  of  the  chamber  of  peere, 
B  a  court  of  justice.    The  chan- 


cellor D'Arobra^,  president  of  the  cham- 
ber, examined  him.  Louvel  declared  that 
no  peraonal  ofiTence  had  induced  him  to 
commit  the  murder,  but  only  an  exaspera- 
tion, created  by  the  presence  of  the  foreign 
troops,  as  early  as  1814  ^  that,  in  order  to 
distract  his  thoughts,  he  bad  travelled,  and 
visited  the  island  of  Elba,  but,  in  that 
place,  had  no  conference  with  Napoleon 
or  his  attendants;  that,  after  Napoleon's 
retum  from  Elba,  he  was  taken  mto  ser- 
vice as  saddler  in  the  imperial  stables,  and^ 
hence,  had  obtained  this  station  in  the 
royal  stables.  No  iiolitical  pafty,  no  indi- 
vidual, had  persuaded  him  to  commit  this 
act.  He  had  read  no  newspapera  nor 
pamphlets.  He  admitted  that  tiis  deed 
was  a  horrible  crime ;  but  stated  that  he  had 
deteiTnined  to  sacrifice  himself  for  France. 
Louvel's  defendera  alleged  a  monomania^ 
or  an  insanity  consisdnff  in  a  fixed  idea, 
and  appealed  to  the  dymg  request  of  tho 
prince  for  the  pardon  of  his  murderer. 
Louvel  then  read  his  defence.  The  high 
court  of  iustice  condemned  him  to  death. , 
After  a  Jong  delay,  he  admitted  the  viaitr 
of  a  cleroyman,  but,  on  the  day  of  his  ex- 
ecution (July  7, 1820),  paid  no  attention 
to  his  words,  directing  his  eyes  oirer  the 
multimde,  which  wimessed  his  execution 
in  silence. — See  Maurice  M^jatfs  Hist,  du 
Proeh  de  LouveL  auauin.  &c.  (2  vols. 
Paris,  1820). 

Louv£RTURE.  (See  TmuaahO-Louoer^ 
tare.) 

LouvET  DE  CouvRAT,  Johu  Ba]]tist ;  a 
French  advocate,  distinguished  as  an  actor 
in  tlie  revolution.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  political  commotions,  he  joined  the  pop- 
ular party,  and  displayed  a  decided  aver- 
sion to  royalty  and  nobility.  He  publish- 
ed a  romance,  entitied  Etmlit  de  Varmonif 
ou  U  Divorce  fUeesscdn  (1791),  in  support 
of  the  prevalent  opinions  relative  to  mar- 
riage, and  spoke  at  the  bar  of  the  national 
assembly  in  favor  of  a  decree  of  accusa- 
tion against  the  emigrant  princes.  In 
1792,  be  was  chosen  a  deputj^  to  the  con- 
vention, when  he  attached  hmiself  to  the 
party  of  the  Girondists,  and  voted  for  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI,  with  a  proviso,  that 
execution  should  be  delayed  till  afler  the 
acceptance  of  the  constitution  by  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  denounced  by  the  terrorists, 
and  included  in  an  order  of  arrest  issued 
June  2, 1794.  Having  escaped  from  the 
capital,  he  retired  to  Caen,  with  several  of 
his  colleagues,  and  employed  himself  in 
writing  agatust  the  Jacobins.  He  was  de- 
clared an  outlaw;  on  which  he  fied  to 
Brittany,  and  thence  to  the  department  of 
the  Garoune.     At  length   he  separated 
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from  his  companioDB,  aod  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  kept  himself  conceoled 
till  after  the  M  of  Robespierre.  He  sub- 
sequently publisbed  an  account  of  his  ad- 
ventures cluring  the  time  of  his  proscrip- 
tion, entitled  ffoUceB  sur  PHiatoire  tt  U 
Rtcd  dt  ma  P&Us-^  woi^  written  in  a 
romantic  style,  which  has  been  translated 
into  English  and  other  languages.  Louvet 
3«coveied  his  seat  in  the  convention  in 
March,  1795)  and  he  occupied  the  presi- 
dency in  June  following.  He  was  after- 
mm  a  member  of  the  council  of  five  hun- 
dred, which  he  quitted  in  May,  1797,  and 
died  at  Paris,  August  25  of  that  year.  He 
IS  chiefly  known  in  literature  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  licentious  novel — La  Fie  du  Cftev- 
afiar  Fatublai, 

Lotrvois,  Franks  Mkhel  Letellier, 
marquis  of,  minister  of  war  to  Louis  XIV, 
aon  of  the  chancellor  Letellier,  born  at 
Paris  in  1641,  was  eaH^  made  a  royal 
counsellor  through  the  influence  of  bis 
fatlier.  Hedi^layedso  little  inclination 
for  business,  and  so  great  a  love  of  pleas- 
ure, that  his  fatlier  mreateued  to  deprive 
him  of  the  reversion  of  the  secretanship 
in  die  war  department,  which  had  been 
conferred  on  him  at  the  enrly  a^  of  13. 
From  this  moment  youn^  Louvois  aban- 
doned bis  habits  of  dissipation,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  business.  Afker  1666^ 
he  had  the  whole  management  of  the 
ministry  of  war,  end  soon  exercised  a  des- 
potic control  over  his  master  and  over  the 
army.  His  extensive  knowledge,  his  de- 
cision, activity,  industiy  and  talents,  ren- 
dered him  an  able  minister;  but  he  cannot 
aspb^  to  the  praise  of  a  great  statesman. 
He  was  too  regardless  of  the  rights  of 
human  nature;  too  kivish  of  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  France;  too  much  of  a 
despot,  to  deserve  that  honorable  appella- 
tion. His  reforms  in  Uie  oiganization  of 
the  army ;  his  manner  of  conducting  the 
wars  of  his  ambitious  master,  if  they  were 
not  rather  bis  own ;  and,  above  all,  his 
successes,  render  his  administration  bril- 
liant.—See  Audouin*8  HisUnrt  de  VAd- 
mimstrtdkm  de  la  Ouerrt  (Paris,  1811.)— 
But,  justly  appreciated,  Louvois  must  be 
considered  as  the  evil  ffenius  of  the  showy 
but  disastrous  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  While 
the  kin^  was  flattered  with  the  idea  of 
having  formed  the  young  minister,  and  of 
directing  his  government  in  person,  every 
thing  was,  in  fact,  done  by  Louvois,  «nd 
according  to  his  views.  The  generals 
were  all  required  to  communicate  imme- 
diately with  bim ;  and,  although  Turenne 
would  not  submit  to  this  order,  yet  the 
king  showed  all  his  letters  to  his  numsler, 


and  answered  them  according  to  his  sug- 
gestions. Bokl  and  grasping  schemes, 
which  could  be  executed  only  by  the  un- 
wearied activity  and  industry  of  Louvois, 
were  proposed  by  him  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  huneelf  necessary  to  Louis,  who, 
he  was  conscious,  disliked  him  personally. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  renun- 
ciations of  all  claims  to  Franche-Comt^ 
and  the  Spanish  Netherlands  (see  Louis 
XIF,  and  fVcmce),  war  was  undertaken 
(1667  and  1669J  to  get  possession  of  them. 
The  war  of  1673,  a^inst  Holland,  was 
begun  at  the  instigation  of  Louvois,  and 
would  have  been  finished  much  sooner, 
had  he  not,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
Cond^  and  Turenne,  iii«sted  upon  occu- 
pying the  fortresses,  and  thus  given  the 
butoi  time  to  open  their  sluices.  The 
victories  of  Turenne  (q.  v.J^  in  1674  and 
1675,  were  sained  by  a  disobedience  of 
the  orders  of  the  minister  of  war ;  but  the 
desQikition  of  the  Palatinate  was  com- 
manded by  him.  The  sysicm  of  rhmion^ 
as  it  is  called  (see  Louts  XiV)^  was  now 
adopted,  and  Louvois  took  possession  of 
Straabui^,  in  the  time  of  jaeace  (1680). 
On  the  death  of  Colbert  (1663),  of  whom 
he  had  been  the  enemy,  his  Influence 
became  still  greater,  and  one  of  its  most 
fatal  effects  was  the  revocatiou  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  (16651  the  draf^wvmdeSy 
and  the  consequent  uight  of  so  many 
peaceful  and  indnstriousTilalviiHsls.  Lou- 
vois was  now  superintendent  of  the  royal 
buildings,  and,  on  occasion  of  a  dispute 
with  the  king  about  the  sisse  of  a  wmdow, 
in  which  the  latter  had  spoken  severely  to 
him,  ''The  king,"  said  the  minister,  ''be- 
gins to  meddle  with  every  thing;  we 
must  g^ve  him  something  to  do ;  he  shall 
have  a  war;"  and  a  pretext  was  soon 
found.  The  system  of  rhmimi  had  united 
the  European  bo  were  in  the  league  of 
Augsburg;  and  it  was  determined  to 
seize  on  Philipsburr,  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  Germany.  This  was  done  with  so 
much  secrecy  as  to  prevent  the  place 
being  relieved.  The  French  arms  were 
successful,  but  disgraced  by  the  horrid 
burnings  and  devastations  committed  by 
the  direction  of  Louvois.  The  Palatinate 
was  reduced  to  a  wilderness  in  mid-winter 
(1669).  The  war  was  conducted  with 
great  ability  by  Louvois ;  but  his  arrogance 
bad  long  rendered  him  odious  to  LouisL 
The  Idnff's  dislike  bad  been  increased  by 
the  cruel  devastations  of  the  Palatinate^ 
and  when  the  minister  proposed  to  him  to 
complete  tlie  desolation  by  the  burning  of 
Treves,  he  refused  his  consent.  Louvois 
replied,  that,  to  spare  his  majesty's  con- 
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Kienoe,  he  had  already  despatched  a  cou- 
rier with  orders  to  that  efiecL  Loub,  filled 
with  indignatioQ,  was  prevented  from  strik- 
iag  his  minister  only  by  the  interference  of 
madame  de  Maintenon.  Soon  after,  on 
presenting  himself  at  the  royal  council,  he 
discovered,  or  fiuicied  he  discovered,  in 
the  countenance  and  words  of  the  king, 
marks  of  severity,  and  was  obfited  by 
ftintness  to  retire  to  bis  hdtel,  wnere  he 
died  within  half  an  hour.  Whatever  may 
be  our  feelings  at  the  arrogance,  cruelty 
and  deapodsni  of  Louvois,  we  cannot  de- 
ny him  the  merit  of  having  organized  the 
brilMaBt  victories  of  the  reign  of  Louis. 

Louvre  ;  the  okl  royal  palace  at  Paris, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine,  a  spletidid 
quadrangular  ediike,  with  a  court  in  the 
centre,  completed  by  Napoleon.  The  ori- 
Ipn  of  its  name,  and  the  time  of  the  erec- 
tioQ  of  the  oldest  part  of  it,  are  unknown. 
We  only  know  that  Philip  Augustus,  in 
1214,  built  a  fort  and  a  state  firison  in  this 
place;  that  Charles  V,  durins  the  years 
l364r---80,  added  some  embelushments  to 
the  building,  and  brought  his  library  and 
his  treasury  diither;  and  that  Francis  I, 
in  1526,  erected  that  part  of  the  pahice 
which  is  now  called  the  M  Lownrt, 
Hemy  IV  kid  the  ibundatiou  of  the 
splendid  gallery  wliich  connects  the  Lou- 
vre, on  the  south  side,  with  the  Tuileries ; 
Looia  XIII  erected  the  centre ;  and  Louis 
XIV,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  physi- 
ciao  Perrault,  £e  elegant  fit^ade  towards 
the  east,  tc^ther  with  the  colonnade  of  the 
Louvre,  which,  even  now,  is  the  most 
perfect  work  of  arcbitecture  in  France. 
At  a  later  period,  Louis  XIV  chose  the 
palace  bulk  Irf  him  at  Versailles  for  his 
reaideoce.  After  Napoleon  had  taken 
poasearaon  of  the  Tuileries.  he  began  a 
aecond  gallery,  opposite  to  tne  former,  by 
which  the  two  palaces  would  have  been 
made  to  form  a  great  whole,  with  a  larae 
ouadrangiilar  court  in  the  centre;  only 
oOO  feet  of  it  were  completed  at  the  time 
of  bis  abdication,  and  it  has  not  since  beoii 
continued.  Since  the  revolution,  the  col- 
lection of  antiquities  has  been  kept  in  the 
lower  floor  of  the  Louvre.  Here,  also, 
the  exhibitions  of  nadonal  industnr  take 
piaee,  and  the  aoademtea  hoU  their  sea- 
sioaa — Th  have  (htprwiUgtofthe  Loumt^ 
foimeriy  meant,  in  France,  a  permiatk>n 
10  drive,  with  a  ooach,  into  the  oouits  of 
all  the  royal  pakeea.  At  first,  this  waa 
the  prerogative  of  the  princes  only ;  bat, 
bk  1d07,  when  a  duke»  under  the  prelenoe 
of  mdimiaition,  rode  into  the  Louvre, 
Hemy  I V  ssve  him  (and^  in  1609,  the 
dnke  of  SuDy  atao)  permiasioii  conatontfy 


to  do  so.  At  last,  during  the  minoripr  of 
the  king  Louis  XIII,  all  the  high  officeis 
of  the  crown,  and  dukes,  obtained  this 
privilege  ftom  Maiy  of  Medici. 

LovAT  (Simon  Frezer),  commonly  call- 
ed k>rd;  a  Scottish  statesman,  bom  in 
1667.  He  was  educated  in  France, 
among  the  Jesuits,  and,  returning  to  his 
native  country,  he  entered  into  the  army, 
and,  in  169!^  he  was  a  captain  in  the  regi- 
ment of  Tullibardine.  Alter  havuig  con)- 
mitted  some  acts  of  violence  in  taking 
poflseesion  of  his  hereditary  estate,  he  fled 
to  France,  and  gained  the  confidence  ot 
the  old  |iretender,  which  he  made  use  oi^ 
on  his  return  to  Scodand,  in  order  to  ruin 
his  personal  enemies.  He  again  went  to 
France,  where  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Basdle,  and  was  liberated  only  on  condi- 
tion of  takinff  religious  order*,  in  pursu- 
ance of  wliicn  engagement  he  ia  said  to 
have  become  a  Jesuit.  In  1715^  be  a  sec- 
ond time  betrayed  the  pretender,  and  he 
%vas  rewarded  by  the  government  of 
George  I  with  the  title  of  Lovat,  and  a 
pension.  He  now  led  a  quiet  fife,  unidng 
m  his  own  person  the  contradictory  char- 
actera  of  a  Catholic  priest  and  a  &ther  of 
a  family,  a  colonel  and  a  Jesuit,  a  Haoe 
vcrian  lohl,  and  a  Jacobite  kird.  N(H- 
withatandin(j[  the  fiivors  he  had  received, 
he  engaged  m  the  rebellion  in  1745 ;  and, 
after  having  dkplayed  his  usual  craft  and 
audacitv,  he  was  finally  seized,  tried,  cob- 
demned)  and  executed  io  April,  1747,  at 
the  age  of  80.  Notwithstanoing  hk  age, 
infimutieiL  and  a  conscience  supposed  to 
be  not  wholly  void  of  ofienoe,  ne  died, 
says  Smollett,  fike  a  Roman,  exckiminc, 
Uiiice  et  </ecortfm  pr9  patria  vufrL  A  voX- 
ume  of  autobiographical  memoirs,  by  thk 
restless  and  iinpriucipled  poUdciaHi  was 
published  in  1797  (8vo.). 

Love-Feast.    (Sea  Agapt,) 

Lovelace,  Richard,  a  poet  of  the  aeven- 
teenth  centurv,  was  bom  about  1618,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  On  leaving  Oxford, 
ke  repaired  to  coint,  entered  me  army 
and  became  a  captain.  He  expended  the 
whole  of  hk  estate  in  the  support  of  the 
royal  cause,  and,  after  entenng  into  the 
French  service,  in  1648,  returned  to  Enf- 
knd.  and  waa  nnpfkoned  until  the  kinrb 
death,  when  he  waa  set  at  liberty.  Ilk 
ooodidon  waa^  at  thk  time^  very  destitute, 
and  auongly  contrasted  with  Anthony 
Wood'a  gay  description  of  hk  handsome  • 
person  and  splendid  appearance  in  the 
outKt  of  life.  He  died  m  great  poverty, 
in  an  obacure  alley,  in  1656.  Hk  poems^ 
which  are  licht  and  ekgant,  but  occaskn- 
ally  involved  and  ftmaatk,  are  puhUiad 
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under  the  title  of  LucadOj  under  which 
name  be  complimeDted  Miss  Lucy  Sach- 
everell,  a  young  ladv  to  whom  be  was  at- 
tached, who,  on  a  fiilse  report  of  his  death, 
married  another  peraon.  Colonel  Love- 
lace, who,  for  ^uit  and  gallantly,  has 
been  compared  to  sir  Philip  Sidney,  also 
wrote  two  plays,  the  Scholar,  a  comedy, 
and  the  Soldier,  a  tragedy. 

Lover's  Leap;  the  name  of  a  cliff,  144 
feet  high,  in  the  island  of  Leucadia  (q.  v.). 

Low  Countries.    (See  ^dherlandg,) 

Low  Dutch  and  Hioh  Dutch  ;  used 
improperly  for  Dutch  and  German.  The 
two  languages  are  quite  distinct,  so  that  a 
German  and  a  Dutchman  cannot  under- 
stand each  other  any  better  than  a  French- 
man and  a  GennaB.  In  fact,  the  Dutch 
Ipnguage  resembles  the  Enfflish  more 
than  it  does  the  German,  so  that  a  Ger- 
man understands  it  much  easier,  if  he  has 
a  knowledge  of  English.  The  reason  is, 
that  both,  Dutch  and  English,  are  main- 
\v  derived  from  the  Low  Gennan.  The 
vequent  coiifhsion  of  the  terms  Dutch 
and  German  probably  arises  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  proper  name  of 
German  is  Deutirk,  and  that  of  Germa- 
ny,  Deut9chUindf  and  that  the  Germans 
and  Dutch  were  originally  considered  as 
one  nation  by  the  inlmbitants  of  flngland. 
(See  Dutdtj  and  Low  German.^ 

Low  Water;  the  lowest  pomt  to  which 
the  tide  ebbs.    (See  the  article  Tide.) 

Lowell;  25  miles  N.  W.  from  Boston ; 


noted  for  the  extent  of  its  water  power,  its 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  the  ra- 
pidity of  its  growth ;  situated  at  the  i unc- 
tion of  the  Concord  and  Menimack  riv- 
ers ;  bounded  by  the  former  on  the  east, 
and  the  latter  on  the  north ;  Indian  name, 
Womuuit ;  the  seat  of  a  tribe  of  proofing 
Indians,  at  the  breaking  out  of  Philip^ 
war,  in  1675;  incorporated  in  1826  ;  nam- 
ed from  Francis  C.  Lowell,  of  Boston, 
who  was  distinguished  by  his  successful 
efforts  in  introducing  the  cotton  manu- 
fricture  into  the  U.  States.  The  hydraulic 
power  of  Lowell  is  produced  bv  a  canal, 
completed  in  1823,  H  mile  in  length,  60 
feet  wide,  and  carrying  8  feet  in  depth  of 
water.  A  portion  of  the  watera  of  the 
Merrimack  is  forced  through  this  canal  by 
a  dam  at  the  head  of  Pawtucket  falls,  and 
is  disuibuted  in  various  directions,  by 
channels  branching  off  from  the  main 
canal,  and  discharging  into  the  Concord 
and  Merrimack  rivers.  The  entire  fall  is 
30  feet,  and  the  volume  of  water  which 
the  canal  is  capable  of  carrying,  is  esti- 
mated at  1250  cubic  feet  per  second,  fur- 
nishing 50  mill  powere  of  25  cubic  feet 
per  second  each.  In  some  instances,  the 
whole  power  is  used  at  one  operation,  ap- 
plied to  wheels  of  30  feet  diameter  ;  but 
more  frequentlv  the  power  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  fiJls  of  13  and  17  feet  each. 
The  water  power  is  held  and  disposed  of 
by  a  company,  hokling  a  laige  amount  of 
real  estate,  with  a  capital  of  $600,000. 


Mamifaeturtng  KjtahUshments  now  in  Operation, 

Name.  CftplUl.  No.  of  MHIi. 

Merrimack  co.,  (1,500,000^  5,  with  bleaching  and  print  works. 


Hamilton  eo.,  .  . 
AppletDn  CO.,  •  . 
Lowell  cou,.  .  .  , 
Woollen  factory. 


800,000,  3^  with  bleaching  and  print  worits. 

500,000,  2 

400,000,  2 


MiBoftetare.    ' 
printed  calicoes, 
twilled  cotton,  panta- 
loon stufis,  shirtings, 
coarse  shirtings  and 

sheetings, 
negro  cloths,  caipet- 

ings. 
broadck)th8,      cs 
meres,  &c. 


AWff  JForki,  erecting  hy  Compamea  tafttcfc  have  been  organixetL 

Suffi)]k  CO.,   .  .  .  450,000,  2  mills, coarse  cottons. 

Tremont  mills,      500,000,  2 cottons. 

Lawrence  co., .  1,900,000,  4 printed  cottons. 


The  qiiandty  of  cotton  nwnuftctured  at 
LoweU,  in  1831,  is  estimated  at  17,000 
bales,  of  300  pounds  each.  Population, 
b^  the  census  of  1830, 6477 ;  churches,  8 ; 
▼iz.  Congregational  3,  Episcopal  1,  Baptist 
1,  Afetfaodist  1,  Universalist  1,  Roman 
Catholic  1 ;  2  banks.  A  charter  for  a 
rail-road  from  Boston  to  Lowell  was 
nted  in  1830 ;  the  capital  for  which, 
1^000^  has  been  subscribed,  to  be  un- 


dertaken as  soon  as  surveys  are  com- 
pleted. 

L6wBia>AL,  Ulrich  Frederic  Wolde- 
mar,  count  of,  creat  grandson  of  Frederic 
III,  kmg  of  Denmark,  bom  1700,  at 
Hamburg,  began  his  military  career  in 
Poland  (1713^  became  captam  in  1714, 
and  entered  the  Danish  service,  as  a  vol- 
unteer, during  the  war  with  Sweden.  In 
1716^  he  served  in  Hungary,  and  distin- 
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guiabed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Peter- 
waniein,  and  at  the  aiegea  of  Temeswar 
and  Belmde.  He  next  took  port  in  tlie 
ware  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  was  prea- 
eqt  at  all  the  batdes  from  1718  to  1721. 
Durinj;  peace,  be  studied  funnerv  and  en- 
gineering, and  was  made  field-marabal 
and  inspector-general  of  the  Saxon  in- 
fantry in  the  service  of  Augustus,  kins 
of  Poland.  The  deatli  of  this  monarch 
(1733^  gave  him  an  op^rtunity  of  dis- 
tinguisiiing  himself  by  his  valiant  defence 
of  Cracow.  Having  entered  the  service 
of  the  empress  of  Russia,  she  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  his  conduct  in  the  Crimea 
and  Ukraine,  that  she  appointed  him  com- 
mander of  her  forces.  In  1743,  he  was 
made  lieutenant-general  in  the  French 
service,  and,  at  the  sieges  of  Menin, 
Ypres  and  Friburs,  was  conspicuous  for 
his  courage  and  skill.  In  1745,  he  com- 
manded the  corps  of  reserve  at  the  battle 
of  Fontenoy,  in  which  he  took  an  hon- 
orable share.  After  having  taken  many 
fftrong  places  in  Flanders,  he  obtained 
possession  of  Beraen-op-Zoom,  by  storm, 
September  10, 1747.  This  place,  till  then, 
bad  been  considered  impregnable,  and 
was  occupied  by  a  strong  garrison,  and 
covered  by  a  formidable  army.  The  fbl- 
k>wing  day,  he  received  the  staff  of  mar- 
shal. He  died  1755.  Lowendal  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  engineering, 
geography  and  tactics,  and  spoke  Latin, 
Gennan,  English,  Italian,  Russian  and 
French,  wfth  fluency.  With  these  ac- 
complishments, he  combined  modesty 
and  nmjableness  of  disposition,  though  a 
devotee  of  pleasure,  like  the  marahal 
Saxe,  his  most  intimate  friend,  whom  he 
abo  resembled  in  his  application  to  mili- 
taiy  studies. 

Lower  Empire  (Bas  Empire] ;  a  term 
applied  to  the  Roman  empire  during  the 
period  of  its  decline.  From  the  establish- 
ment of  the  seat  of  government  at  Byzan- 
tium (Constantinoplei  and  the  division  of 
the  empire  into  the  Eastern  and  tV^estem, 
the  mmer  is  oflen  called  the  Byzantin$ 
(q.  v.Jempve,  and,  afler  the  restoredon  of 
the  Western  or  Latin  empire,  under  Char- 
lemagne, the  Onek  empire.  Lebeau*s 
HiHotrt  du  Bas  JBmpirt  begins  with  the 
raifln  of  Constantine.  Gibm)n^  Decline 
and  FaH  of  the  Roman  Empire  embraces 
the  whole  period. 

Low  German  Jin  German,  PktUdddsehf 
NitdardevUch,  Meden&chatsch  ;  since  die 
azteenth  centuiy,  also  SasMch)  is  that  soft- 
er Goman  dialect,  which  was  formerly 
spoken  over  a  great  part  of  Germany,  and 
even  now  is  iSbe  language  of  the  common 
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people  in  most  parts  of  North  or  Lower 
German  V,  and  man^  of  tlie  educated  rank 
use  it  when  they  wish  to  be  very  familiar, 
or  when  the^acldress  people  of  the  classes 
before  mentioned.  In  some  lesal  forms, 
it  has  maintained  itself;  thus  die  Ham- 
buig  oath  of  citizenship  is  in  Low  Ger- 
man. Recently,  more  attention  has  been 
directed  to  this  interesting  dialect  It  is 
not,  as  is  sometimes  supposied,  a  corrupted 
language,  but  a  distinct  dialect,  as  much 
so  as  the  high  Gennan,  thou^  circum- 
stances have  caused  the  latter  to  become 
the  language  of  literature  and  the  edu- 
cated classes.  fSee  the  division  Gtmum 
Langiuige,  in  the  article  Gtrmmy  ,*  also 
DlateeL)  It  is  difiicuh  to  decide  which 
of  the  two  dialects,  High  and  Low  Ger- 
man, is  the  more  ancient.  Probably,  in 
very  remote  times,  soon  after  the  first 
Asiatic  tribes  had  entered  Germany,  two 
chief  dialects  were  formed — a  soAer  and 
a  hareher — whitet  one  of  the  Asiatic  no- 
madic tribes  went  northward,  and  the 
other  inclined  to  the  south,  alonir  the 
Danube.  Diversities  of  climate,  soil  and 
way  of  living,  may  soon  have  exerted  an 
important  influence  on  the  dialects  of  the 
tribes.  The  rough  and  woody  moun- 
tains of  the  south  of  Germany,  and  the 
wariike  occupations  of  the  dwellere  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  gave  roughness 
and  sharpness  to  the  speech  of  this  re- 
gion, whilst  the  open  and  plain  country 
of  the  north  produced  muder  manners 
and  a  softer  language.  Yet  an  entire  sep* 
aration  of  these  two  dialects  could  not 
take  place  as  long  as  the  tribes  speaking 
them  led  a  nomadic  life  ;  and,  even  after 
they  had  formed  permanent  settlements, 
much  similarity  must  have  remained  for 
a  considerable  time.  Hence  we  find,  in 
the  most  ancient  records  of  the  German 
langua^,  a  constant  mixture  of  both  the 
chief  dialects.  (See  the  article  ^ngUh 
Saxon.)  The  time  of  their  separation  is 
not  to  ne  fixed  with  certainty.  So  much, 
however,  is  clear,  that  both  dialects,  for  a 
long  time,  were  mixed,  and,  after  their  to- 
tal separation,  existed  for  a  long  time  in- 
dependentiy  of  each  other— the  harsher  di- 
alect in  the  southern  part  of  Germany,  iit 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Franconia,  Suabia,  on  the 
tJpper  Rhine,  and  in  part  of  Upper  Sax- 
ony ;  the  smoother  in  the  north  of  GeS 
many,  Lower  Saxony,  Westphalia,  on  the 
Lower  Rhine,  and  m  aU  Belgium.  The 
long  and  extended  dominion  of  the  LdW 
German  dialect  is  proved  by  tid  't^Miuoev 
of  itfioms  derived  from  it  Of  these  the 
most  unportant  are,  1.  the  Anglo-Sakon 
(q.  V.) ;  1  the  Norman ;  a  the  Difcdi,  m 
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caDed  since  the  thirteenth  century  ;  4  the 
Icelandic  ;  5.  the  Norwegian  ;  6.  the 
Swedish  ;  7.  the  Low  Saxon,  as  spoken 
at  present  That  the  High  German  at- 
tained, nevertheless,  at  an  early  period,  a 
somewhat  superior  standing,  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  higher 
intellectual  cultivation  of  Germany  must 
be  dated  from  the  period  of  the  Hohen- 
Btaufen  (q.  v.)  or  Suabian  emperora,  and 
with  them,  consequently,  the  Hiffh  Ger- 
man gained  the  ascendency.  When,  on 
the  otner  hand,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  centurv,  at  the  time  of  the  emi- 

Cition  from  Holland  into  Gennany,  the 
w  German  had  become  enriched  fix)m 
the  Belgian  dialect  of  the  emigrantes  and 
the  Hansa  produced  so  much  activity  in 
the  North,  Low  German  also  became, 
for  some  time,  a  literary  language,  and  af- 
fords works  of  much  repute,  particularly 
the  incomparable  Renard  the  Fox.  (q.  v.) 
But  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  gave 
predominance  to  the  High  German,  and 
a  natural  consequence  was,  that,  whilst 
this  became  the  exclusive  language  of  lit- 
erature, Low  German  was  checked  in  its 
developement,  and  was  obliged  to  give  way 
to  its  rival  in  courts,  churches,  schools, 
and  the  circles  of  the  well  educated.  In 
a  few  parts  of  the  country,  only,  it  main- 
tained its  ground  in  works  both  of  a  spirit- 
ual and  secular  character,  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  in 
Pomerania,  Mecklenburg,  Westphalia.  As 
the  language  of  the  people,  *  Low  Ger- 
man stiU  exists,  but  in  a  great  number  of 
different  dialects,  which,  in  several  re- 
spects, differ  considerably.  A  supercilious 
cusparagement  of  this  dialect,  as  if  it  were 
a  mere  corruption  of  the  High  German, 
has  led  many  German  scholars  to  neglect 
it  entirely ;  and  they  have  thus  fallen  into 
etymological  and  other  mistakes,  from  ig- 
norance of  this  essential  branch  of  their 
lanffuage.  Leibnitz  recommended  the 
study  of  it  as  a  means  of  enriching,  cor- 
recting and  explaining  the  High  German  ; 
and,  of  late,  the  scholars  of  Germany  have 
begun  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  idiom. 
The  study  of  it  is  essential  even  to  the 
English  etymologist,  to  enable  him  prep- 
eriy  to  understand  his  own  language,  as 
ftr  as  it  is  of  Teutonic  origin.  J.  H.  Voss 
made  the  attempt  to  revive  this  dialect,  by 
several  excellent  poetical  compositions  in 
it  The  most  has  been  done,  however,  by 
Charies  F.  A.  Scheller,  who  has  lately 
published  a  series  of  Low  German  works^ 
or  such  as  are  conducive  to  a  knowledge 
of  Low  German  literature  ;  amonff  them 
an  edition  of  Renard  the  Fox ;  uso  the 


Shigi^B6k  der  Slad  Brwmoyk^  as  a  sup- 
plement to  G,  G.  LeibmtU  &riptons  lit- 
rum  Brunsvigeruium  (Brunswick,  ]829| ; 
Der  Laien  Boctrindl  (Brunswick,  1825) ; 
B&cherkunde  der  SassischrNiederdeul$chen 
Sprache,  (Literature  of  the  Sassic-LCw 
German  Language)  (Brunswick,  1826).  In 
the  preface  to  the  Laien  Dodrindl,  Mr. 
Scheller  speaks  of  having  made  use  of 
nearly  2000  Sassic  writings,  for  a  diction- 
aiy  of  this  dialect,  which  he  was  prepar- 
ing. The  Versuek  eines  Bremiah-^ieder' 
a&chsischen  Worierbuths  (5  vols.,  Bremen, 
1771) ;  the  HoUtein  Idiottam  of  SchQtzel ; 
the  Geachxchie  der  NUdtr-Sachgisdven 
Spracht  wm  Johann  FHedrich  August  £tn- 
derling  (Magdeburg,1800);  the  Versuckei^ier 
plattdeutschen  i^achUhrt  mii  besawierer 
BerHeksicktigunk  dar  Mecklenhumschen 
Mundari  von  /.  Musaus  (New  Streutz  and 
New  Brandenburg,  1829),  deserve  mention. 

Lowlands;  a  term  applied  to  the  south 
parts  of  Scotland,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Highlands^  which  comprise  the  north- 
em  and  western  parts.  (See  HtghlandSf 
and  Sco&and.) 

Lo  war, Wilson,  F.  R.  S.,  a  modern  Eng- 
lish engraver  of  eminence,  was  bom  m 
January,  1762.  After  studying  medicine 
for  some  years,  be  devoted  himself  to  en- 
graving. He  is  the  inventor  of  a  ruling 
machine,  possessing  the  property  of  raling 
succes^ve  lines,  either  equidistant  or  in 
just  mdation,  from  the  ^eatest  required 
width  to  tlie  nearest  possible  approxima- 
tion ;  also  of  one  ca{)able  of  drawing  lines 
to  a  point,  and  of  forming  concentric  cir- 
cles. In  1798,  he  first  introduced  the  use 
of  diamond  points  for  etching — an  inven* 
tion  highly  important,  on  account  of  the 
equality  of  tone  produced  by  tiiem,  as 
well  as  of  their  durability.  Many  other 
useful  improvements  in  ensraving  were 
also  discovered  by  him,  and  he  was  the 
first  person  who  succeeded  in  what  is 
technically  termed  **  biting  steel  m"  welL 
Messrs.  Longman's  edition  of  doctor 
Ree8*s  Cyclopedia,  commenced  in  1800, 
for  nearly  20  years  occupied  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  his  time.  He  also  labored 
for  Wilkins's  Fttniviut,  and  Mmui  Gra- 
CUE,  Nicholson's  Architectural  Dictionary, 
and,  lasdy,  the  Emcydopetdia  MebrovoH- 
ianOj  on  which  be  was  employed  till  his 
last  illness.  He  died  June  23, 1824.  His 
chef-d^cnwre  is  considered  to  be  an  engrav- 
ing from  the  Doric  portico  at  AthenS|  in 
Nicholson^  Architecture.  He  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  in  1812. 

LowTH,  Robert,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish prelate,  was  bom  at  Buriton,  in  1710. 
He  received  his  education  at  Winchester 
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ichool,  whence  he  was  elected,  in  1730,  to 
New  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  a  fellow  in  1784,  and,  in  1741,  was 
elected  nrofesBor  of  poetry  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  In  1753,  he  published  his 
De  sacra  Poesi  Hdrttorum  PraUetioms 
AcademiMb  (4to.),  which  has  been  tnms- 
bted  into  English,  French  and  German. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Leipeic^  1815, 
with  notes  by  Michaelis  RosenmftUer, 
&c.  In  1754,  he  received  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  from  the  university  of  Oxford,  by 
diploma,  and,  in  1755,  went  to  Ireland,  as 
chaplain  to  the  marquis  of  Hartington, 
appointed  lord  lieutenant,  who  nominated 
him  bishop  of  Limerick,  which  prefer- 
ment he  exchanged  for  a  prebend  of  Dur- 
ham, and  the  rectory  of  Sedgefield.  In 
1758,  was  published  his  Life  of  William 
of  Wykeham  (8vo.),  which,  in  1762,  was 
fbllovfed  by  a  Short  Introduction  to  the 
English  Grammar.  In  1756,  a  misun- 
demtandinff  took  place  between  doctors 
Lo  wtb  and  Waii>urtou,  the  latter  of  whom 
took  ofiei^ce  at  certain  passages  in  the 
PrcdecHones,  concerning  the  brok  of  Job, 
which  he  believed  to  be  aimed  at  the  the- 
OTT  of  his  Divine  Legation  of  Moses. 
Warburton,  in  an  Appendix  concerning 
the  Book  of  Job,  added  to  the  2d  e<lition 
of  his  Divine  Legation,  indulged  in  the 
acrimony  by  which  he  vnw  distinguished, 
and  thereby  produced  a  reply  from  doctor 
Lowth,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Reverend 
the  Author  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mo- 
ses, which  has  become  memorable  at  once 
for  the  ability  and  severity  of  its  criticism. 
The  ultimate  silence  of  the  Wari)urtoni- 
ans  enve  the  victory  to  their  antagonists. 
In  1766,  doctor  Lowth  was  appointed 
bishop  of  St  David's,  whence,  in  a  few 
months  aflerwards,  he  was  translated  to 
the  see  of  Oxford.  In  1777,  he  succeed- 
ed to  the  diocese  of  Loudon,  and  tlie  next 
year  published  the  last  of  bis  literal^  la- 
bors— ^Isaiah,  a  New  Translation,  with  a 
preliminary  dissertation  and  notes.  Rosen- 
mfiltcr  says  he  undeistands  and  expresses 
the  Hebrew  poet  better  than  any  other 
writer.  On  the  death  of  archbishop 
Coniwallis,  the  primacy  was  offered  to 
doctor  Lowt^,  but  he  declined  that  digni- 
ty, in  consequence  of  his  age  and  fimiily 
afilictiona.  He  died  November  d»  1787, 
aged  77. 

LoxoDROMic  CcRVE,  or  Spiral  ;  the 
path  of  a  ship,  when  her  coune  is  directed 
constantly  tovrards  the  same  point  of  the 
compass,  thereby  cutting  all  the  meridians 
at  the  same  angle.    (See  Rkurnb  Line.) 

LoTOLA,  Ignatius  (or,  in  Spanish,  Inigo) 
de,  a  saint  otthe  Roman  Catholic  church, 


founder  of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  was  boni 
in  1491,  in  the  castle  of  Loyola,  in  the 
Spanish  province  Guipuscoa,  the  youngest 
or  the  11  children  of  a  Spanish  nobleman. 
Iffnatius  spent  his  youth  at  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  V  (simmmed  theCatliollc),  king 
of  Arragon.  Till  his  29th  year,  he  served 
in  the  army,  was  distinguished  for  bravery, 
gallantry  and  vanity,  and  made  indifferent 
verses.  At  the  siege  of  Pampeluna  by  the 
French,  he  was  wounded  in  both  legs, 
one  of  which,  beinff  crooked  afler  the 
cure,  he  caused  it  to  bo  broken  again,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  it  made  straight 
Dunng  the  siege,  he  had  shown  great 
valor  and  firmness,  and,  when  the  com- 
mander wished  to  surrender,  in  conse- 
quence of  want  of  provisions,  he  alone 
opposed  it  As  soon  as  the  soldiera  saw 
hini  fidl,  they  surrendered.  During  his 
sickness,  Ignatius  beguiled  his  time  with 
books,  and,  as  there  were  no  romances  in 
the  house,  he  read  a  Spanish  translation 
of  the  life  of  the  Savior,  by  Landolphus,  a 
Carthusian,  and  a  volume  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Saints.  His  imagination  was  highly 
excited  by  these  books.  What  othere  had 
done,  as  was  recorded  in  those  biogra- 
phies, be  thought  he  might  do  also,  as  he 
afterwards  said  himself;  He  determine 
to  live  a  life  of  abstinence,  penitence  and 
holiness.  The  Virgin,  he  thought,  ap- 
peared to  him,  with  the  holy  Infant  in  her 
arms,  both  regarding  him  with  looks  of 
benign  complacency  and  encouragement 
His  brother  Martin  Garcia  observed  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  him,  and 
endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  his  pur- 
pose, entreating  him  to  remember  his 
illustrious  birth,  and  the  reputation  which 
he  had  already  obtained;  but  Ignatius  was 
firm.  Leaving  his  brother  at  a  sister's 
house,  in  Ouate,  he  proceeded  to  Navar- 
retta,  where  he  collected  some  debts,  and, 
having  paid  his  servants  and  all  his  cred 
itors,  gave  the  rest  for  the  restoration  of 
the  picture  of  the  Virgin,  and  proceeded 
alone,  upon  his  mule,  to  Montserrat  A 
Moor  overtook  him,  who,  in  their  conver- 
sation, uttered  an  opinion  respecting  the 
Virgin,  which  appeared  to  Ignatius  blas- 

Ehemous,  and,  while  the  Moor,  luckily  for 
imself,  pricked  forward,  Loyola  delib 
erated  whether  it  was  not  his  duty  to  fol- 
low and  sbib  him.  The  Moor  had  gone 
to  a  village  off  the  road,  and  Ignatius  let 
his  mule  choose  his  own  way,  with  the 
intention  of  killing  the  infidel,  if  the  mule 
should  cany  him  to  the  village;  but  it 
was  not  so  ordered,  and  he  arrived  at 
Montserrat  Here  he  consecrated  his  anna 
to  the  Vinnn.  declared  hinvelf  her  knight, 
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and  proceeded  to  the  boepital  at  MftDreaa, 
a  aniall  place  not  fiu*  from  Montserrat, 
where  he  fiiated  ri^n>u3ly,  scourged  him- 
seJf^  neither  cut  his  nails  nor  combed  his 
hair,  and  prayed  seven  hours  a  day.  He 
begged  his  bread,  bread  and  water  being 
bis  only  food,  and,  eating  very  sparingly, 
he  gave  what  remained  to  others.  In  the 
condition  to  which  he  was  thus  reduced, 
visions  haunted  him,  and  tempted  him. 
Recollections  arose  of  his  birth  and  breed- 
ing, his  former  station,  his  former  habits 
of  life, — ^these  compared  with  bis  present 
situation,  in  a  hospital,  in  filth  and  in  rags, 
the  companion  of  beffgars !  This  tempta- 
tion he  at  once  quellMl  and  punished,  by 
drawing  closer  to  the  be^r  at  his  side, 
and  courting  more  familiarity  with  him. 
He  then  shrunk  from  the  prospect  of  liv- 
ing in  this  painful,  and,  as  he  could  not  but 
feel  it  to  be,  beastly  hfe,  till  the  three- 
score and  ten  years  of  mortal  existence 
should  be  numbered :  Ck>uld  he  bear  this  ? 
The  question,  he  thought,  came  fiom  Sa- 
tan :  to  Satan  he  replied  triumphantly,  by 
asking  him  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  ensure 
life  to  him  for  a  nngle  hour;  and  he 
comforted  and  strengthened  himself  bv 
comparing  the  longest  span  of  human  life 
to  eternity.  It  is  affirmed  that,  at  this 
time,  he  was  entranced  from  one  Sunday 
to  another,  lyinff,  all  that  while,  so  appar- 
eady  lifeless,  that  certain  pious  persons 
would  have  had  him  buried,  if  others  had 
Dot  thought  it  necessary  first  to  ascertain 
whether  he  were  dead,  and,  in  so  doings 
felt  a  feint  pulsation  at  the  heart.  lie 
awoke  from  tnis  ecstasy,  as  from  a  sweet 
sleep,  si(^hing  forth  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Oriandini  says  it  is  a  pious  and  probable 
conjecture,  that,  as  great  mysteries  were 
revealed  to  Paul,  when  he  was  wrapt  into 
the  third  heaven,  so,  during  these  seven 
days,  the  ferm  and  constitution  of  the  so- 
ciety, which  he  was  to  found,  were  mani- 
fested to  Ignatius.  It  is  pretended  that  he 
retired  from  Manresa  to  a  cave  in  a  rock, 
not  far  from  that  city.  The  cave  was 
dark,  and  not  unlike  a  sepulchre,  but,  for 
this  incommodiousness,  as  well  as  for  its 
solitude,  and  the  beauty  of  the  narrow 
vale,  where  thorns  and  brushwood  con- 
cealed it,  the  more  agreeable  to  him.  Hav- 
ing remained  some  ten  months  at  Manresa, 
a  city  which,  bis  bio^pbers  say,  he  un- 
doubtedly regards  with  peculiar  favor  in 
heaven,  as  the  cradle  of  his  Christian 
infency,  and  the  school  of  his  first  evan- 
gelical discipline,  he  determined  upon 
going  to  Jerusalem,  less  for  the  desire  of 
aeeinff  those  places  which  had  been  hal- 
iowed  fcty  the  prei^eQce  of  our  Lord  thaa 


in  the  hope  of  converting  some  of  the 
infidels,  who  were  masters  of  the  holy 
land,  or  of  gaining  the  palm  of  martyrdop* 
in  the  attempt,  for  of  this  he  was  most 
ambitious,  A  dangerous  passage  of  five 
days  brouffht  him  to  Gaeta,  from  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Rome  on  foot  This  was 
a  painful  and  perilous  journey.  It  was 
seldom  that  he  was  admitted  into  a  town, 
or  under  a  roo(  for  fear  of  the  plague,  his 
appearance  being  that  of  a  man  who,  if 
not  stricken  with  the  disease,  had  recently 
recovered  from  it ;  and,  for  the  most  part, 
he  was  fein  to  lie  down,  at  night,  in  a 
porch,  or  in  the  open  air.  He  reached 
kome,  however,  where  there  was  either 
not  the  same  alarm,  or  not  the  same  vigi- 
lance. At  Venice,  he  begged  his  bread, 
and  slept  on  the  cround,  till  a  wealthy 
Spaniara,'  recognising  him  for  a  country- 
man, took  him  to  his  house,  and  afrer- 
wards  introduced  him  to  the  doge,  from 
whom  he  obtained  a  free  passace  to  Cy- 
prus From  Jaffa,  he  proceeded,  with 
other  pilgrims,  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  usual 
manner;  and,  when  they  alighted  from 
their  asses,  on  the  spot  where  the  friars 
were  waiting  with  the  cross  to  receive 
them,  and  when  they  had  the  first  aif  ht 
of  the  holy  city,  all  were  sensible  of  what 
they  deemed  an  emotion  of  supernatural 
delight  He  now  began  his  return  to 
Spain,  more  unprovided  even  than  be  had 
lefl  it.  No  difficulty  occurred  in  re-cross- 
ing to  Cyprus.  He  had  obtained  a  good 
character  from  his  fellow-pilgrims,  and 
they,  having  taken  theu-  passage  from  that 
island  in  a  lar^^  Venetian  ship,  besought 
the  captain  to  give  him  a  passage,  as  one 
for  wnose  holy  conversauou  tliey  could 
vouch.  The  Venetian  captain  was  no 
believer  in  such  holiness,  and  he  replied, 
that  a  saint  could  not  possibly  want  a  ship 
to  convey  him  across  the  sea,  when  he 
might  walk  upon  the  water,  as  so  many 
others  had  done.  The  master  of  a  smaller 
vessel  was  more  compassionate ;  and  this, 
though  so  much  less  sea-worthy  than  the 
other  that  none  of  the  other  ptlffrims  em- 
barked in  her,  reached  Italv  safely,  after  a 
perilous  vovage,  while  the  other  was 
wrecked.  Ae  had  been  warned  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  iq 
travelling  from  Fernira  to  Genoa,  where 
the  French  and  Spanish  armies  were  in 
the  field,  by  both  which  he  must  pass, 
with  die  likelihood  of  being  apprehended 
as  a  spy  by  both.  Some  Spanish  soldiers, 
into  whose  compmny  he  fell,  pointed  out 
another  route.  But  Ignatius  liked  to  put 
himself  in  the  way  of  tabulation ;  the  more 
suflferiug^  the  greater  merit,  and,  conse 
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qoendy,  the  more  contentment;  and  he 
was  contented  accordingly,  when,  upon 
attempting  to  enter  a  walled  town,  which 
was  in  posseasion  of  the  Spaniards,  be  was 
seized  and  searched  as  a  spy.  The  iour- 
ney  to  Jerusalem,  notwithstanding  all  the 
hardships  which  he  endured  in  it,  had  so 
greatlv  improved  his  health,  that  he 
thought  the  relaxation  of  austerity  in  his 
courae  of  life,  which  hail  been  enjoined 
him  as  a  duty,  had  ceased  to  be  allowable, 
having  now  ceased  to  be  necessary.  He 
did  not,  indeed,  resume  his  former  mode 
of  apparel,  in  its  full  wretchedness;  but  he 
clad  himself  as  meanly  as  he  could,  and 
cut  the  soles  of  his  shoes  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  let  the  sravel  in,  and  also  to  pre- 
pare for  himself  a  funher  refinement  of 
dJBcorofort,  for  the  fragments  of  sole 
which  he  had  lefl,  were  soon  worn  away, 
while  the  upper-leather  remained,  and 
thus  be  contrived  to  walk,  in  winter,  with 
his  bare  feet  on  the  eartli,  and  yet  no  one 
suspected  that  he  was  thus  meritoriously 
afflicting  himself.  In  1534,  he  returned 
to  Barcelona,  and  began  to  study  gram- 
mar. After  a  residence  of  two  years,  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Alcala,  where  he 
found  some  adherents;  but  the  inquisi- 
tion imprisoned  bun  for  his  conduct,  which 
appeared  strange,  and  rendered  him  sus- 
Mcted  of  witcbcmfL  He  was  not  delivered 
fioni  the  prison  of  the  holy  office  until 
1528,  when  he  went  to  Paris  to  continue 
his  studies,  the  subjects  of  which,  indeed, 
were  only  woriLS  of  an  ascetic  character. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  several 
Spomards  and  Frenchmen,  who  were  af- 
terwards noted  as  his  followers;  as  Lainez, 
Salmeron,  Bovadilla,  Rodriguez,  Pierre 
Favre,  and  others.  (See  Lot^iez,  and  JtM- 
uU»,)  They  conceived  the  plan  of  an  or- 
der for  the  conversion  of  heathens  and 
annera,  and,  on  Ascension  day,  in  1534, 
they  united  for  this  great  work  in  the  sub- 
terranean chapel  of  the  abbey  of  Mont- 
martre.  Some  of  these  men  bad  not  yet 
finished  their  theological  studies,  and,  un- 
til thisahould  take  ptace,  Ignatius  returned 
to  Spain.  They  then  met  again  in  1536, 
at  Venice,  whence  they  proceeded  to 
Rome,  and  received  the  confirmation  of 
their  society  from  pope  Paul  III.  They 
took  the  triple  vow  of  chastity,  obedience 
and  poverty,  in  the  presence  of  the  papal 
nuncio  Veralli  at  Venice.  (For  the  histo- 
ly  of  the  order,  and  its  final  abolition  in 
most  countries,  see  article  JttviU.)  The 
account  of  the  origin  of  its  name,  given  by 
Lainez,  adopted  by  the  society,  and  re- 
eorded  by  them  upon  a  marble  tablet,  is, 
that  IgnatioB^  losing  his  bodi^  senses,  saw 
12* 


himself  surrounded  whh  the  fhll  iplendor 
of  heaven ;  saw  the  Fatlier  beboldrng  him 
with  an  aspect  foil  of  love,  the  Son  uear- 
ing  his  cross,  and  pointing  to  the-  marica 
ofhJB  passion ;  heard  the  Father  earnestly 
recommend  him  to  the  Son ;  saw  himself 
benignantly  accepted  by  the  Son,  and 
heard  these  words  from  the  lips  of  the 
QotiyEgovMBRomiBpnfpiiiuatro.  There- 
fore it  was,  according  to  Lainez,  tliat  he 
nve  his  order  the  name  of  the  Sodtiy  of 
Juut,  In  1541,  Ignatius  was  chosen  gen- 
eral of  the  society ;  but  Lainez,  his  suc- 
cessor, must  be  considered,  even  from  the 
commencement,  as  the  person  who  gave 
to  the  order  the  organization,  by  which  it 
has  astonished  the  world,  though  Ignatius, 
by  his  ardent  zeal,  may  have  given  it  a 
great  impulse.  Ignatius  continued  his  ab- 
stinence and  penances  during  life.  Even 
when  general,  he  used  to  perform  the 
meanest  labors  in  his  church  in  Rome, 
instructed  little  children,  though  not  mas- 
ter of  the  Italian,  and  collected  alms  for 
the  Jevm  and  public  women,  for  whose 
conversion  he  displayed  great  zeaL  He 
died  July  28, 1556,  oxhau^ed  by  fatisuea 
Forty-tiiree  years  afler,  he  was  declared 
heatua  by  Paul  V,  and  Gregory  XV  can- 
onized him.  His  feast  in  the  Catholic 
church  foils  upon  July  31.  There  are 
two  works  of  Loyola,  his  Constitution  of 
the  Order,  in  Spanish,  praised  bv  cardinal 
Richelieu  as  a  masterpiece ;  end  bis  Spirit- 
ual Exercises,  also  in  Spanish  (Rome, 
1548),— a  work,  the  first  plan  of  which  was 
drawn  up  in  the  hospital  at  Manresa.  It 
has  been  oflen  translated.  Among  his 
biographers,  we  may  mention  Maffei, 
Bouhoura  and  Ribadeneiro.  Of  the  mira- 
cles attributed  to  bim,  at  a  later  period,  his 
contemporary  Ribadeneira  says  nothings 
as  Bayle  remarked. 

Lubber,  a  contemptuous  name,  given 
by  sailors  to  those  who  know  not  the  duty 
of  a  seaman. 

Luhba^S'HoU  is  the  vacant  space  be- 
tween the  head  of  a  lower  mast  and  the 
edge  of  the  top.  It  is  so  termed  from  a 
supposition  that  a  lubber,  not  caring  to 
trust  himself  up  the  futtock  shrouds,  vrill 
prefer  that  vray  of  getting  into  the  top. 

LuBECK,  formeriy  the  chief  of  the  Han- 
seatic  tovms,  at  present  one  of  the  four  free 
cities  of  the  German  confederacy,  officially 
styled  the  **  republic  and  free  Hanseatio 
city  of  L&beck,''  was  founded  by  Adolphus 
II,  count  of  Holstein-Scbaumburg,  in  1144, 
wbo,  10  years  afterwards,  ceded  it  to 
Heniy  the  Ljon,  duke  of  Saxony.  Heniy 
made  it  a  free  port  for  the  northern  na- 
tions^ granted    it  municipal    privilegei^ 
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which  were  confirmed  by  several  empe- 
ran,  and  gave  it  the  celebrated  L6beck 
code,  which  was  afterwaitls  adopted  by 
many  German  cities.  In  1326,  it  became 
a  free  city  of  the  empire,  and  was  after- 
wards at  the  head  of  the  Hanseatic  union 
(see  Himaa);  its  fleet  comiuanded  the 
Baltic ;  Gustavus  Vasa  found  reAige  with- 
in its  walls  from  Christian  II;  and  its 
voice  decided  the  afikira  of  the  kingdoms 
of  tlie  North.  Lfibeck  contains  22,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  beautifully  situated  on  an 
island  between  the  Trave  and  the  Wack- 
enitz,  on  a  slight  elevation.  The  ram- 
parts now  serve  as  a  promenade.  The 
houses  are  substantially  built,  of  stone,  but 
old-fashioned.  Since  1530,  the  Lutheran 
doctf ines  have  prevailed.  LGbeck  was  for- 
merly a  bishop's  see,  and  the  cathedral 
oontains  many  tombs  and  monuments  of 
antiquity.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  re- 
markable for  the  beautiful  altar  by  Quel- 
lino,  for  its  astronomical .  clock,  and  the 
allegorical  paintings,  called  the  Dance  of 
Death.  There  are  also  a  Calviuistic  and 
a  Catholic  church.  The  charitable  uisti- 
tations  are  in  an  excellent  condition,  as  is 
abo  the  gymnasium  of  seven  classes.  A 
drawing-school  ibr  mechanics,  a  commer- 
cial institute,  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  industry,  and  other  societies  and  insti- 
tutions, prove  the  public  spirit  of  the  citi- 
zens. Lfibeck,  which,  by  its  situation,  is 
connected  with  the  North  sea  and  tlie 
Baltic,  has  an  important  carrying  trade 
between  Germany  and  the  countries  on 
die  Baltic,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
commerce  in.  wine,  leather,  flax  and  com. 
It  maintains  important  banking  operations 
with  Hamburg,  Rostock,  Copenhagen  and 
Petersburg.  There  are  also  two  insur- 
ance companies  and  an  exchange ;  and 
about  70h--80  ships  are  owned  by  the  citi- 
zens. In  1817,  above  900  ships  arrived  at 
Lfibeck ;  yet  commerce  and  business  have 
much  declined.  By  the  Stecknitz,  which 
Alls  into  the  Trave  above  the  town,  and 
which  IS  connected,  by  the  Dolwenau, 
vrith  the  Elt)e,  the  latter  river  is  acces- 
sible fh>m  Lfibeck,  and  much  of  the  mer- 
chandise from  the  Baltic  passes  by  Lfibeck 
for  Hamburg.  Lfibeck  has  sugar^reflne- 
ries,  tobacco,  leather,  starch-works,  ffold 
and  silver  lace,  hat,  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures,  &c.  The  territory  of  the 
town,  consisting  of  Bergedorf  and  the 
Vierlands  (which  belong  to  Lfibeck  in  com- 
mon with  Hamburg),  is  116  square  miles 
with  18,000  inhabitants.  To  this  territory 
belongs  the  small  town  of  Trevemfinde, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Trave,  with  a 
harbor  and  baths.    When  the  cmotitutkm 


of  the  empire  was  abolished,  in  1806^  Lfi** 
beck,  though  disconnected  €com  the  rest  of 
Germany,  remained  a  free  Hanseatic  city* 
After  the  battle  of  Lfibeck  (Nov.  6, 1806), 
Blficher  finished  his  retreat  by  the  capitula- 
tion of  Radcau.  9500  Prusnans  and  1500 
Swedes  were  taken  prisoners,  and  Lfibeck 
was  pillaged.  In  1810,  it  formed  a  part  of 
the  rrencn  department  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Elbe.  By  the  congress  of  Vienna,  Lfibeck 
was  again  declued  a  free  city.  The  gov- 
ernment consists  of  four  bui^masters 
and  16  counsellors.  The  bodv  of  citizens 
is  divided  into  12  guilds,  each  of  which 
has  one  vote.  The  revenue  is  about 
400,000  guildere ;  the  debt,  3,000,000.  In 
the  German  diet,  Lfibeck  has  one  vote,  with 
the  three  other  free  cities ;  and  in  the  ple- 
num, one  vote.  The  contingent  is  406  men. 
Lfibeck  is  die  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of 
appeal  of  the  four  free  cities.  In  1827,  a 
convention  of  friendship,  navigation  and 
commerce  was  concluded  between  the 
U.  States  and  the  republics  and  free  Han- 
seatic cities  of  Lfibeck,  Bremen  and  Ham- 
burg, on  the  principles  of  reciprocity, 
(^m.  Annuiil  RegUter,  iv.) 

Luc  A  Giordano  (also  called  Luea  Fk 
Presto).    (See  Giordano.) 

LucANUs,  Marcus  Anneeus;  a  Roman 
poet,  bom  at  Corduba,  in  Spain,  about 
A.  D.  38.  His  father,  a  Roman  knight, 
was  the  youngest  brother  of  the  philoso- 
pher Seneca.  Lucan  went  to  Rome 
when  a  child,  where  he  was  instructed  by 
the  ablest  masters  in  philosophy,  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric.  &eneca  introduced 
him  into  public  life.  He  obtained  the 
dignity  of  a  questor  before  he  was  of  lawful 
age,  and  entered  the  college  of  augurs. 
Having  obtained  some  celebrity  by  several 
poems,  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  Nero, 
who  aspired  to  the  reputation  of  a  great 
poet  The  latter,  on  a  certain  ooeasion, 
had  recited  a  poem  upon  the  history  of 
Niobe,  before  a  numerous  assembly,  and 
obtained  great  applause,  when  Lucan  ven- 
tured to  enter  the  lists  as  his  rival,  with  a 
poem  upon  Orpheus,  and  the  auditors 
adjudged  him  the  superiority.  From 
that  time,  Nero  looked  upon  Lucan  with 
hatred^  forbade  him  to  make  his  appear- 
ance in  public,  and  spoke  of  his  worits 
with  derision  and  contempt  This  in- 
duced Lucau  to  coni^ire  against  him, 
with  several  distinguished  persons,  of 
whom  Piso  was  die  head.  The  plot  was 
discovered,  and  Lucan,  w1m>,  according  to 
the  assertion  of  an  old  grammarian,  was 
so  unnatural  as  to  inform  against  his  own 
naother  as  accessary,  was  condemned  to 
death.    He  chose  the  death  of  his  unelop 
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•ad  had  h]0  vetm  opened.  He  died  ia 
the  27th  year  of  bis  age*  Of  his  poems, 
only  his  Pbaradia  has  come  down  to  u^ 
in  tvhich  he  nanates  the  events  of  the 
civii  war  between  Csesar  and  Pompev, 
The  poem  is  unfinished,  and  i»  frequently 
disfigured  with  harshness  and  ohscurity 
in  the  expression,  rhetorical  bombast,  and 
exaggerated  figures ;  but  these  defects  are, 
at  least  in  part,  compensated  by  a  noble- 
ness of  sentiment  and  a  love  of  freedom, 
which  run  through  the  whole  work,  and 
some  passages  are  truly  poetical  The  best 
edidons  are  the  Variorum  (Leyden,  1658, 
8va),  Oudendorp's  (Leyden,  1728, 2  vols^ 
4ta),  Burmanns  (Leyden,  1740,  4to.), 
and  Weder's,  with  the  notes  of  Bentley 
and  Grotius  (Leipsic,  1819,  2  vols.^  Lu- 
can  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Bo  we. 

LucATAs.    jSce  Bahamas,) 

LvccA ;  a  city  and  duchy  in  Italy,  origi- 
nally a  colony  of  the  Romans,  which,  on 
the  fall  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  (774), 
was  added,  by  Charlemagne,  to  his  territo- 
ries, and  annexed  by  CHho  I  (the  Great] 
to  bis  German  donunions.  During  tlie 
middle  ages,  it  was  repeatedly  sold  by  its 
masten,  on  aceount  of^the  liberal  princi- 
ples of  its  citizens.  Louis  of  ^varia 
appointed  the  bmve  Castruccio  Costra- 
caui  duke  of  Lucca,  but  tliis  dignity  be- 
came extinct  at  his  death.  A&r  many 
chanm  of  its  tyrants,  having  been  sold 
to  Florence,  Lucca  finally  obtained  its 
fieedom,  in  1370,  of  the  emperor  Charles 
IV,  for  200,000  guilders.  Though  of- 
ten at  war  with  Florence,  it  maiuUuned 
its  independence  until  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon, under  the  government  of  a  gtnffalo- 
niert  and  a  council  The  French  obuged 
it  to  adopt  a  new  constitution,  and,  in 
1797,  it  was  united  with  Piombmo,  and 

S'ven  to  Bacciocchi,  brother-in-law  of 
apoleon,  as  a  principality.  In  1815^  the 
Austrians  took  possession  of  it,  and,  by  an 
act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  it  was 
named  to  the  Inftnta  Maria  Louisa, 
daughter  of  kinff  Charles  IV  of  Spain, 
and  widow  of  the  kuig  of  Etruria,  with 
the  title  of  a  duchy,  and  with  complete 
sovereignty.  To  the  revenue  of.  the 
oountiy  (700.000  guilders),  an  annuity 
of  500,000  francs  was  added,  which 
Austria  and  Tuscany  bound  themselves  to 
pay.  In  case  of  the  extinction  of  the 
maaly  of  the  Infimta,  or  its  transference  to 
any  other  throne,  the  duchy  of  Lucca  is  to 
be  united  to  Tuscany.  Maria  Louisa 
accepted  the  government  in  1818,  after 
the  revernon  or  Parma  (q.  t.)  was  secured 
ID  hm^    The  duchy  of  l4icca  (413  square 


miles.  137,500  inhabitants)  m  bounded  hj 
the  Mediterranean,  Modena  and  Tuscanv, 
and,  although  the  soil  is  not  iinivemilly 
fertile,  the  ^ople  are  in  good  condition. 
The  Apennines  stretch  along  its  bounda- 
ries ;  in  other  parts  it  is  well  cultivated* 
The  Serchio  is  not  navigable,  and  is  only 
used  for  floating  down  wood.  It  forms 
the  beautiful  Val  di  Serchio.  The  pro- 
ductions are  com  (not  sufiicient  to  supply 
the  inhabitants),  great  Quantities  of  fruit, 
as  olives,  chesmuts,  almonds,  oranges, 
lemons,  figs  and  mulberries.  It  also 
yields  good  wine;  oMves  fonu  the  richest 
agricultural  produce ;  the  oil  of  Lucca  is 
the  best  of  Italy.  The  cultivation  of  silk, 
and  the  raising  of  catUe,  are  also  lucrative. 
The  leffislative  power  of  the  duke  is 
limited  hy  a  senate,  which  he  annually 
assembles.  Lucca,  the  capital,  and  ducal 
residence  (with  18,000  inhabitants,  on  tlie 
river  Sercnio,  in  a  fertile  plain,  encom- 
passed by  hills,  which  are  covered  with 
olive  trees,  and,  at  the  summits,  with  oak 
and  fir  trees),  is  surrounded  with  ramparts 
planted  with  trees,  and  forming  a  beau- 
tiful walk.  The  streets  are  generally 
crooked  and  narrow ;  the  churches  <and 

E' "  c  buildings,  plain.  The  cathedral  la 
but  in  a  bad  style ;  the  palace  is  old, 
without  beauty.  The  Aecadmnia  <UgH 
Oiciiri,  founded  in  1584,  was  redrganii^ 
in  1805,  under  the  title  ^ecadtnaa  Luc' 
eheainadiScienxefLettened  Artif  by  ptiuce 
BaccioixhL  Here  is  also  9  vniversity 
with  an  observatoiy.  It  is  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  and  contains  two  larve  wool- 
len, and  considerable  silk  manu&ctories. 
The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  trade  in  oil  and 
silk,  and  are  actively  en^jaged  in  agricul- 
ture. The  beautifiu  environs  of  the  town 
are  adorned  with  country  seats.  In  the 
vicinity  are  a  mineral  heth  and  the  harbor 
of  Viareggio. 

LuccHXSiNi,  Girolamo,  marquis  of,  for* 
merly  Prussian  iiiinister  of  state,  descended 
finom  a  patrician  fiimily  of  Lucca,  where 
he  was  horn  in  1752,  was  introduced  by 
the  abb6  Fontana  to  Frederic  II,  about 
1778,  who  took  him  into  his  service  as 
librarian,  with  the  title  of  a  chamberlain. 
Lucchesini,  the  literarv  friend  of  Frederic 
II,  first  received  a  diplomatic  i^^point 
ment  under  his  successor,  being  sent  to 
Warsaw,  where,  at  the  opening  of  the 
council  of  state,  in  1788,  he  exerted  him- 
self with  great  activity,  encouraged  the 
advocates  of  independence  against  Ruaua, 
and,  in  March,  1790,  brounit  about  an 
alliance  between  Pnania  and  Poland.  In 
1791,  he  was  present  at  the  congress  of 
Reichenbach,  in  the  capacity  of  a  plenipo- 
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tentiaiy,  for  efTecting,  in  conjunction  with 
tlic  English  and  Dutch  niinwterB,  a  peace 
between  the  Turks  and  the  emperor.  In 
July,  1792,  he  went  once  more  to  War- 
saw, where  he  was  compelled,  by  existing 
circumstancesi  to  break'  the  aUiance  that 
he  himself  had  signed.  In  January,  1793, 
the  king  appointed  him  his  ambassador  to 
Vienna;  he,  however,  accoinpanied  the 
king  during  the  greater  part  of  that  cam- 
paign. In  March,  1797,  he  was  recalled 
from  Vienna,  and,  in  September,  1802, 
was  sent,  as  ambassador  extraordinary,  to 
Paris,  and  afterwards  visited  Napoleon  at 
Milan.  The  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  Prussia  and  France,  in  October, 
1806,  was  unjustly  ascribed  to  his  instiga- 
tion. He  accompanied  the  king  to  the 
battle  of  Jena,  then  signed  an  armistice 
with  Napoleon  at  Charlottenburg,  of 
which,  however,  the  king  did  not  ap- 
prove ;  in  consequence  of  which,  as  ne 
Delieved  himself  to  have  lost  the  favor  of 
the  king,  he  took  his  dismission,  in  order 
to  return  to  Lucca.'  He  was  afterwards 
chamberlain  to  Napoleon's  sister,  tlie 
princess  of  Lucca,  and  accompanied  her 
to  Paris  on  the  occasion  of  her  brother's 
second  marriage.  Count  S^gur,  in  his 
TaUeau  kiHonque  et  p<diiiqut  de  VEuroft^ 
paises  the  folio  wins  judgment  on  nis 
rolish  mission:  *'No  man  was  better 
adapted  for  the  post  than  he.  His  ac- 
tivity left  no  opportunity  unimproved. 
Vigilant  in  accomplishing  his  object,  and 
rapid  in  choosing  the  best  means,  the 
marquis  of  Lucchesini  combined  the  qual- 
ities of  an  experienced  courtier  with 
the  practical  knowledge  of  a  statesman. 
Learned  without  pedantry,  his  ^reat  mem- 
ory supplied  him  useful  facts  ior  the  pur- 
poses or  business,  as  well  as  interesting 
anecdotes  for  conversation.  His  intimacy 
with  Frederic  II  procured  him  a  great 
influence ;  his  powers  of  insinuation  ena- 
bled him  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of 
all  characters ;  his  sagacity  easily  removed 
tlie  veil  from  all  mysteries ;  and  his  zeal 
and  activity,  which  gave  him  an  open 
and  finnk  appearance,  concealed  his  real 
views,  and  persuaded  the  Poles  that  he 
was  as  ardentiy  engaged  for  the  promo- 
tion of  their  welfare  as  his  own."  His 
work  concerning  the  confederacy  of  the 
Rhine,  SuIU  Cause  tgli  EfeUi  della  Con- 
/edercaione  Renana,  etc.  (Italy,  1819),  was 
published  at  Rome,  and  in  a  German 
translation  also,  by  Von  Halem,  at  Leipsic 
(3  vols.,  1821 ).  In  die  ^Ui  deUa  R.  AccatL 
Lucchts,  (U  Scieme,  Leiten  ed  Arti,  I 
(Lucca,  1821),  he  contributed  a  pa{)er  on 
the  history  of  Frederic  II.    He  died  at 


Florence,  Oct.  19,  1825.  He  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  marquis  Cesare 
Lucchesini,  counseUor  of  state  in  Lucca, 
whose  DdP  lUustraziom  ddU  Lhigue  an- 
iiche  e  modeme  e  yrtncipalmenU  ddP 
Ualianoy  procunOa  rUt  Secoto  XFIII  dagP 
Ualiani  (Lucca,  1819,  2  vols.),  is  a  contin- 
uation of  the  work  of  Denina.  He  has 
also  published  Fragments  for  the  Lite- 
rarv  History  of  Lucca. 

Lucerne  {Luzem] ;  a  canton  of  Swit- 
zerland (q.  v.),  bounded  N.  by  Aarau  and 
Zuff,  E.  hy  Schweitz,  and  S.  and  W. 
by  Berne;  superficial  area,  800  square 
miles ;  population,  105,600  Catholics.  The 
elevation  of  the  country  is  great,  but  it 
contains  no  very  loftv  summits;  mount 
Pilate,  7100  feet  high,  is  the  principal. 
The  soil  is  cenendlv  fruitful,  and  more 
com  is  produced  than  is  consumed  in 
the  canton.  Great  numbers  of  cattle  aro 
raised,  and  cheese  is  therefore  among  the 
chief  exiM)rtB.  The  people  are  of  German 
origin,  and  in  a  very  comfortable  condi- 
tion. Lucerne  joined  the  Swiss  confede- 
racy in  1332;  its  constitution  is  repre- 
sentative, but  founded  on  aristocratic 
principles.  The  sovereign  power  resides 
m  the  hundredj  a  senate  elected  for  life 
by  the  richer  citizens.  Two  (nvsidents 
(SckuUheissen)  exercise  the  executive  pow- 
er alternately  for  a  year.  Lucerne  was 
one  of  the  11  cantons  in  which  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  cantonal  constitu- 
tions were  demanded  by  the  people  in 
October,  1830.  An  account  of  the  move- 
ments at  that  time  will  be  foimd  in  the 
article  SwUzaiand. — Lucerne,  the  capital, 
is  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne  and  the  river 
Reuss.  It  contains  6700  inhabitants,  and 
is,  alternately  with  Berne  and  Zurich,  the 
seat  of  a  papal  nuncio.  The  cathedral 
contains  one  of  the  finest  organs  in  Eu- 
rope. Genend  PfyffePs  topographical 
model  of  a  large  part  of  Switzerland,  in 
relief  is  to  be  seen  here;  and  in  die 
vicinity  is  a  lion,  sculptured  in  relief 
on  a  rock  (1820),  to  commemorate  the 
massacre  or  the  Swiss  guards,  in  the 
Tuileries.  The  lake  of  Lucerne  is  a 
portion  of  the  large  lake  of  Vierwald- 
stadtereee. 

Lucia,  St.,  or  St.  Ai.ousie  ;  one  of  the 
Caribbee  islands,  in  the  West  Indies,  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain  ;  27  miles  long, 
and  12  broad;  seven  leagues  south  of 
Martinico  ;  Ion.  61^  W. ;  lat  13^  37'  N. 
This  island  exhibits  a  variety  of  hills,  and, 
among  others,  two  that  are  remarkably 
round  and  Mgh,  said  to  be  volcanoes.  At 
the  bottom  of  these  are  plains,  finely 
watered   with   riverSi   and   very  fertile. 
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Hie  air,  by  the  disposition  of  the  hilb, 
which  admit  the  tiade*wind8  into  the 
island,  is  very  healthy.  The  soil  produces 
limber,  oocoa  and  fustic,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  find 
eofiee.  It  is  provided  with  many  bays 
and  harbors,  liie  chief  of  which,  called 
IaUU  Carenagty  is  accounted  the  best  in 
all  the  CariUtees.  Population  in  1809; 
16,640  *,  whites,  1290 ;  people  of  color, 
1660;  slaves,  13,690:  in  1810,  20,000. 
The  town  of  Carenage  contauis  5000  or 
6000  inhabitauiB,  and  Casd!es  3000  or 
4000. 

LuciAN,  a  Greek  autlior,  distinpiisbed 
for  his  ingenuity  and  wit,  was  bom  in 
Samosata,  the  capital  of  Comagene,  on 
the  Euphmtes,  during  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
He  was  of  humble  origin,  and  was  placed, 
while  young,  with  his  uncle,  to  study 
statuary;  but  being  unsuccessful  in  his 
fiist  attempts,  he  went  to  Antioch,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literature  and  forensic 
riietoric  He  soon,  however,  confined 
himself  to  the  latter,  and  travelled  in  sev- 
eral countries  (among  others,  Greece,  Ita- 
ly, Spain  and  Gaul)  as  a  rhetorician.  In 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  he  was 
made  procurator  of  the  province  of  Egypt, 
and  died  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  80 
or  90  ^ears  old.  The  works  of  Lucian, 
of  which  manv  have  cctme  down  to  us, 
are  narrative,  rhetorical,  critical  and  satir- 
ical, mosdy  in  the  form  of  dialogues. 
The  most  popukur  ore  those  in  which  he 
ridicules  with  great  wit  the  popular  my- 
thok>gv  and  the  philosophical  sects,  par- 
ticulariy  bis  Dialogues  of  the  Gods,  and 
of  tlie  bead.  They  have  ^iven  him  tiie 
character  of  being  the  wittiest  of  the  an- 
cient writers.  He  seems  not  to  belong  to 
any  system  himself,  but  he  attacks  im- 
posture and  su|)erBtition  freely  and  boldly 
wherever  he  finds  them.  The  Epicureans, 
who,  in  this  respect,  agree  with  him,  are 
therefore  treated  with  more  fbrbearance. 
The  Christian  religion,  of  which,  howev- 
er, he  knew  little,  and  that  only  through 
the  medium  of  mvsticism,  was  an  object 
of  bis  ridicule.  In  bis  sarcasm,  he  not 
unfiequentlv  overeteps  the  bounds  of 
trutli,  sometimes  repeats  calumnies  against 
elevated  characters,  and  occasionally,  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  of  our  time,  onends 
against  decency,  though,  in  general,  he 
sliows  himself  a  friend  of  morality.  The 
best  editions  of  bis  works  are  by  Bourdo* 
let  (Paris,  161^,  foil  bv  Hemsterbuis  and 
Reitz  (Ainstenlam,  1743,  4  vola.,4to.),  and 
the  Bipont  (10  vols.,  8vo.).  Among  the 
English  translations  are  those  of  Spence, 
Hickes  and  Franklin. 


LuciBv  BoicAPAmTs.  (See  ^Sppwdih 
end  of  this  volume.) 

LuciFEa(%Ai-6earer;  with  the  Gfeek% 
phosphorus) ;  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Aurora. 
As  leader  of  the  stars,  his  ofiBce,  in  com* 
mon  with  the  Hours,  was  to  take  care  of 
the  steeds  and  chariot  of  the  sun  ;  and  be 
is  represented  riding  on  a  white  horse,  as 
the  piecurBor  of  his  mother ;  therefore  the 
morning  star.  He  is  also  the  evening 
Star  {Hespenu),  and  in  this  character  has 
a  dark-colored  horse.  For  this  reason^ 
riding  horses  [desuUom)  were  consecrated 
to  him,  and  the  Romans  gave  him  the 
name  of  DesuUor.  It  hais  lon^  been 
known,  that  the  evening  and  morning  star 
ore  one  and  the  sunae,  viz.  the  beautiful  ond 
bright  planet  Venus. — ^The  name  ofLucifir 
is  also  ^ven  to  the  prince  of  darimess,  an 
allegoncal  expkination  of  the  fathers  of  the 
church  making  a  passage  of  Isaiah  (ix,  22), 
in  which  the  king  of  Babylon  is  compared 
with  the  morning  star,  refer  to  the  evil 
one. 

LuciLius,  Caius  Ennius,  o  Ronum 
kniffht,  grand  uncle  to  Pompey  the  Great 
on  the  maternal  side,  bom  at  Suessa  (B.  C. 
149),  served  bis  firat  campaign  afainsc 
Numantia,  under  Scipio  A^caous,  with 
whom  he  was  very  intimate.  He  b  con- 
sidered the  inventor  of  tlie  Roman  satire, 
because  he  firet  gave  it  the  form  under 
which  this  kind  of  poetry  was  carried  to 
perfection  by  Pereiiis,  Horace  and  Juve- 
nal. His  satires  were  superior,  indeed,  to 
the  rude  productions  of  an  Ennius  and 
Pacuvius,  but  he,  in  turn,  was  surpassed 
by  those  who  followed  biro.  Horace  cx)m- 
pares  him  to  a  river  which  carries  along 
precious  dust  mixed  with  much  useless 
rubbish.  Of  30  satires  which  he  wrote, 
only  some  fht^enls  have  been  preserved 
in  various  editions,  of  which  those  of  Dou« 
sa(Leyden,  1597, 4to.;  Amsterdam,  1661, 
4to.;  and  Padua,  1735)  are  esteemed  the 
best    In  his  lifetime,  tnese  satires  hod  an 

rommonpopularity.  He  died  at  Naples 
ut  103  B.  C.-— I'bere  was  also  another 
LuciliuB,  who  wrote  a  didactic  poem,ri£(na» 
edited  by  Corallus  (Le  Clere),  Amster- 
dam, 1900. 

LuciifA,  a  surname  of  Juno  (according 
to  some,  of  Diana ;  according  to  others, 
the  name  of  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  end 
Juno]^  is  derived  either  from  htcus  (grove, 
because  her  temple  stood  in  a  grove),  or 
Ivx  (light,  because  children  are  brought  to 
light  at  birth),  or  fyota  hiceo  (I  sliine,  as 
denoting  the  moon).  Her  festival  was 
celebrated  Mareh  1,  on  which  occasion 
the  matrons  assembled  in  her  temple, 
adorned  it  with  ftowefs^  ainl  implored  a 
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happf  vdA  brave  posteritf ,  ftcuodity  and 
ail  easy  delivery*    (See  lUihtia.) 

LucKNER,  Nicholas;  a  baron  of  tbe 
German  empire,  bom  at  Campen  in  Ba- 
yaria,  who  became  a  general  in  the  French 
army.  In  the  seven  yean*  war,  having 
displayed  considerable  talents  as  a  com- 
mander of  hussars,  he  was,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  peace,  invited  to  enter  mto  the 
service  or  France,  in  which  he  obtained 
the  rank  of  licutenant-general.  In  1789, 
he  sided  with  the  revolutionaiy  party,  and, 
fiom  the  beginning  of  1/91,  he  held  vari- 
ous military  employments.  His  age,  ex- 
jperience  and  reputation  occasioned  his 
beinff  placed  in  situations  to  which  his 
abilities  were  unequaL  In  December, 
1791,  he  received  the  6dlon  of  marshal ; 
and  a  few  months  after,  he  was  appointed 

generalissimo  of  the  French  armies.  After 
aving  made  his  appearance  at  Paris, 
where  he  enjoyed  a  short-lived  popularity, 
and  showed  a  disposition  to  support  the 
king's  constitutional  authority,  he  went  to 
take  the  command  of  his  army  at  Stras- 
burg.  After  August  10, 1792,  he  lost  the 
chief  command:  He  went  to  Paris  to  jus- 
tify himsplf  before  the  national  conven- 
tion, in  Januaiy,  1793,  and  was  ordered  to 
retire  wherever  !ie  thought  proper.  Hav- 
ing some  time  after  demanded  payment 
of  a  pension  due  to  him,  he  was  arrested 
and  put  to  death. 

LucKNOw;  a  city  of  Bengal,  canital  of 
a  drear  of  the  same  name,  in  Oude,  situ- 
ated on  the  Goomty ;  95  miles  N.N.  W. 
of  Allahabad,  and  215  S.  £.  of  Delhi; 
Ion.  8(P  55^  E. ;  lat  26°  24'  N. ;  popula- 
tion, in  1800,  esdmated  at  upwanls  of 
900,000 ;  smce  that  dme  it  is  tliought  to 
have  diminished ;  it  was  formeriy  esti- 
mated as  high  as  500,000.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  city,  and  the  residence  of  the  gov- 
ernors or  nabobs  of  Oude.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  handsome  town,  the  streets  being 
Fery  irregular  and  narrow ;  some  of  the 
houses  of  brick,  but  most  of  them  mud 
walls,  covered  wiUi  tiles.  The  situation 
is  bad,  and  the  soil  is  a  white  sand,  which, 
in  hot  weather,  is  driven  about  by  the 
wind,  and  pervades  every  thing.  The 
ffilt  domes  or  the  mosques  and  the  mauso- 
leum of  Azoph  ud  Dowleh  give  it  a  gay 
ap]ieanince  at  a  distance.  In  die  vicinitv 
of  the  city  stand  the  houses  of  the  British 
resident  and  other  European  inhabitants. 
The  Goomty  is  navigable  for  middling- 
flized  vessels  at  all  seasons. 

Lu^ON,  or  Lu^onia;  the  principal  of 
Ihe  Philippine  islands,  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
bekMidng  to  Spain,  sometimes  called  Ma- 
tullOf  mm  its  capital ;  between  lat.  13°  and 


19°  N.;  Ion.  120°  to  19f°  E. ;  about 400 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from  90  to 
120  in  breadth ;  square  miles,  about  65,000. 
The  country  is  generally  mountainous,  an 
elevated  ridge  extending  the  whole  length* 
There  are  several  volcanoes,  and  earth- 
quakes are  frequent,  and  sometimes  de- 
structive; tiiose  of  1650, 1754  and  1824, 
are  still  remembered  with  tenor.  The  cli- 
mate is  moist,  but  temperate  for  the  lati- 
tude, and  the  soil  fertile.  Cotton,  indigo, 
sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  other  tropical 
produce,  grow  in  great  abundance ;  also 
the  richest  fruits  of  the  East  and  Wert 
Indies.  There  are  40  different  sorts  of 
palm-trees,  excellent  cocoas  and  cassia, 
wild  cinnamon,  wild  nutmegs,  ebony,  san- 
dal-wood, and  excellent  timber  for  ship- 
building. Gold  is  found  upon  the  moun- 
tains, and  is  washed  down  by  rains.  Cat- 
tie  abound ;  civet  cats  are  common,  and 
ambei^gris  is  tiirown  upon  the  coasts  in 
great  quantities.  The  commerce  is  con- 
siderable ;  the  principal  exports  are  indi- 
go, coffee,  pepper,  rice,  sugar  and  pearls. 
In  1827,  of  ol  vessels  eugaced  in  this 
trade,  29  were  Spanish  and  21  American. 
The  population  is  1,376^000,  and  is  com- 
posed of  Spaniards,  who  are  few,  aborigi- 
nal blacks,  Malays,  Metis  and  Creoles. 
The  negroes  are  chiefly  in  the  interior, 
and  are  in  a  very  barbarous  state.  The 
Malays,  among  whom  the  principal  tribe 
is  the  Tagals,  are  in  part  independent,  and 
in  part  subject  to  the  Spaniards.  Brave^ 
active,  gay  and  industrious,  when  not  ru- 
ined by  the  tyranny  of  the  Europeans, 
they  are  rendered  by  oppression  cniel  and 
rapacious.  Lu(}on  was  discovered  by 
Magellan,  in  1521,  and  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1571.    (See  Philippines,) 

Lucretia;  a  Roman  lady  of  distin- 
guished virtue,  whose  ill  treatment  by 
Sextus  Tarquin  led  to  tbe  destruction  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  formation  of  the  re- 
public of  Rome.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Collatinus,  a  near  relation  of  Tarquin, 
king  of  Rome.  Sextus  Tarquinius,  who 
contrived  to  become  a  guest  iu  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband,  wnose  kinsman  he 
was,  found  means  to  reach  her  chamber 
iu  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  threatened, 
unless  she  gratified  his  desires,  to  stab  her, 
kill  a  slave,  and  place  him  by  her  side,  and 
then  swear  that  he  had  slain  them  lx>th  in 
the  act  of  adultery.  The  fear  of  infiimy 
succeeded.  She  afterwards  summoned 
her  husband,  father  and  kindred,  and,  after 
acquainting  them  with  the  whole  transao* 
tion,  drew  a  dagger,  and  stabbed  herself 
to  the  heart.  (See  BnUuSj  Lucius  Junius*) 

Lucretius,    Titus  Cams,   a  Roman 
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knight,  probably  bom  95  B.  C^  is  sup- 
posed to  have  studied  the  Epicurean  phi- 
losophy at  Athens.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  made  insane  by  a  philtre,  and,  in  his 
lucid  intervals,  to  have  produced  several 
works,  but  to  have  committed  suicide  in 
his  44th  year.  We  possess,  of  his  composi- 
tion, a  didactic  poem,  in  six  book8,i>e/2eruii» 
Aecfuni,  in  wnich  he  exhibits  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  with 
an  original  imagination,  and  in  forcible 
language.  The  unpoetical  subject  of  the 
poem  must,  of  itself  make  it,  on  the 
whole,  a  failure ;  but  parts,  notwithstand- 
ing, such  as  the  description  of  human 
misery,  the  force  of  the  passions,  the  ter- 
rible pestilence  of  Greece,  &c^  demon- 
strate that  Lucretius  was  possessed  of  great 
poetical  talents.  By  reason  of  his  anti- 
quated terms,  and  the  new  meanings 
which  he  gave  to  words,  Quinctilian  him- 
self regarded  his  poem  as  very  hard  to  be 
understood.  The  pruicipal  editions  are 
those  of  Creech  (Oxford,  1695;  London, 
1717;  Basle,  1770,  &c.),  of  Havercamp 
(Levden,  1725, 2  vols.,  4to.),  and  of  Wake- 
field (London,  1796,  3  vols.,  4to.).  A 
masterly  German  translation,  in  the  metre 
of  the  original,  has  been  executed  by 
Knebel  (Leipsic,  1821, 4to.).  The  Ittilian 
version  by  Marchetti,  and  the  French  by 
Pongerville,  atv  also  good.  The  poem  has 
also  been  translated  into  English  by  Creech, 
by  Busby  and  by  Grood.  Good^s  transla- 
tion is  accompanied  by  the  text  of  Wake- 
field, and  by  elaborate  annotations. 

LucuLLua,  Lucius  Ucinius;  the  con- 
queror of  Mithridates.  Being  chosen 
mdUis  cum/if,  at  the  same  time  with  his 
brother  Marcus  Licinius,  he  manifested,  in 
the  Maraian  war,  ability  and  courage.  In 
the  civil  wars  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  he 
sided  with  the  former.  In  the  year  of 
the  city  679,  be  was  appointed  consul  and 
commander  of  the  arm^  which  was  to 
proceed  to  Cilicia  against  Mithridates. 
Having  already  served  against  Mithridates 
with  an  inferior  command  during  his 
questorship,  he  was  acquainted  vritn  this 
countiy.  He  first  sought  to  restore  the 
ancient  discipline,  which  the  Roman  sol- 
diers had  foi^otten  among  the  voluptuous 
Asiatica  Mithridates  h^  already  made 
a  victorious  beginning  of  the  campaign 
by  a  naval  batde  with  the  consul  Aurelius 
Ck>tta,  the  colleague  of  Lucullus.  Lucul- 
lus  was  therefore  compelled  to  hasten  the 
attack  of  his  land  forces.  But  when  he 
approached  the  army  of  Mithridates,  and 
ascertained  its  strength,  he  deemed  it  ju- 
dicious to  avoid  a  decisive  battle,  and  con- 
ftBDted  himself  with  cutting  oflf  the  king's 


communications.  Mithridat^  now  ad- 
vanced with  a  considerable  force  to  be- 
siejpe  the  city  of  Cyzicum,  the  key  of 
Asia,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Lucullus,  however,  defeated  his  rear- 
guard on  their  march  thither,  and  com- 
Cslled  the  king  to  give  up  his  attempt, 
ucullus  now  advanced  to  the  coasts  of 
the  Hellespont,  prepared  a  fleet,  and  van- 

auished  the  souadron  of  Mithridates  near 
le  island  of  Leinnos.  This  victory  ena- 
bled him  to  drive  all  the  other  squadrons 
of  Mithridates  from  the  Archipelngo. 
The  generals  of  Lucullus  subdued,  mean- 
while, all  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia.  Lu- 
cullus, again  at  the  head  of  his  army,  con- 
auered  various  cities  of  Pontus,  and,  al- 
lough  overcome  by  Mithridates  in  a  bat- 
tle, he  soon  acquired  such  advantages, 
that  he  finally  broke  up  the  hostile  army, 
and  Mithridates  himself  sought  protection 
in  Armenia*  Lucullus  now  changed 
Pontus  into  a  Roman  province.  Tigranes 
refusing  to  surrender  Mithridates  to  the 
Romans,  Lucullus  marched  against  Ar- 
menia, and  vanquished  Tigranes.  Mithri- 
dates, however,  contend^  with  various 
fiMtune,  till  Lucullus  was  prevented  from 
continuing  the  war  against  nira  efi%«tually, 
by  the  mutiny  of  his  soldiers,  who  accus- 
ed him,  perhaps  not  unjustly,  of  avarice 
and  covetousness.  In  Rome,  the  dissatis- 
fiiction  of  the  soldiere  towards  LucuUua 
was  found  well-grounded  ;  he  was  de- 
prived of  the  chief  command  and  recalled. 
He  was  received,  however,  by  the  patri- 
cians, with  eveiy  mark  of  respect,  and  ob- 
tained a  splendid  triumph.  From  this 
time,  Lucullus  remained  a  private  individ- 
ual, spenduig  in  profuse  voluptuousness 
the  immense  riches  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  firom  Asia,  without,  however, 
abandoning  the  more  noble  and  serious 
occupations  of  a  cultivated  mind.  During 
his  residence  as  questor  in  Macedonia, 
and  as  general  in  the  Mithridatic  wars,  he 
had  become  intimate  with  the  most  dis« 
tinguished  philosophers.  His  principal 
instructer  was  the  academician  AntiochuSj 
who  accompanied  him  in  some  of  his 
campaigns.  Lucullus  was  therefore  most 
interested  in  the  Platonic  system.  After 
his  return,  he  pursued  the  study  of  philos- 
ophy, induced  many  scholare  to  come  to 
Rome,  and  allowed  them  free  access  to  his 
house.  He  also  founded,  bv  means  of 
Tyrannion,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoner 
in  the  Mithridatic  vrar,  an  extensive  libra- 
ry, which  was  free  to  every  one,  and  of 
which  Cicero  made  diligent  use.  His 
example,  also,  induced  other  distinguished 
Romans  to  draw  leamed  men  to  Rome  ac 
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■  their  expense.  At  hat,  he  is  said  to  have 
lost  his  reason  in  consequence  of  a  philtre, 
administered  by  his  freedman  Callisthenes, 
so  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  place  hun  un- 
der the  guardianship  of  his  brother.  He 
soon  afler  died,  in  his  66th  or  68th  year. 
Lucultus  first  transplanted  the  cherry-tree 
to  Rome  from  Cerasus,  in  Pontus,  680 
years  after  the  building  of  the  city. 

Luddites  ;  a  name  given,  some  years 
since,  in  England,  to  the  rioters  who  de- 
stroyed the  machinery  in  the  manufactur- 
ing towns.  They  were  so  called  from 
one  of  their  leaders,  named  Ludd. 

LuDEN,  Henry,  was  bom  at  Lockstadt, 
in  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  in  1780 ;  studied 
at  Gottiogen ;  in  18^  was  made  extraor- 
dinary professor  of  philosophy  at  Jena, 
and,  in  1810,  professor  of  history.  Besides 
numerous  historical,  philosophical  and  po- 
litical treatises  in  periodical  publicadons,  he 
has  written  the  lives  of  Thomasius,  GrotiuS, 
and  sirW.  Temple,  and  other  valuable 
works,  among  which  are  .^tnsichte  des 
Rheinhundes  (1808);  Mgetnemt  Ge- 
tdnekU  der  F6lkar  und  SUuUm  des  AUer- 
thuma  (dd  edition,  1824);  Mgemeint  Ge- 
ackichte  dor  FSlkerund  Staatm  des  Mittdat- 
ten  (1821);  and  Geich.  derDeutsdien  Vdl- 
ker  (8d  vol.,  1827).  Id  his  Nemesis,  or 
Political  and  Historical  Journal,  he  attack- 
ed the  statements  of  Kotzebue,  in  his 
**  secret,  dangerous,  and,  in  part,  unfounded 
teport^  He  superintended  the  publica- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimari9  Trav- 
ds  ih  the  (J.  States. 

Ludlow,  Edmnnd,  A  distinguished 
leader  of  the  republican  party  in  the  civil 
war^  of  Charies  I,  the  eldest  son  of  sir 
Henry  Ludlow,  was  bom  about  160Si,  at 
Maiden  BmdieV,  in  the  county  of  Wilts, 
lind  deceived  lus  education  at  Oxford, 
ttrhence  he  removed  to  the  Temple,  in  or- 
der to  study  the  law.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  parliamentary  army,  and 
when  *the  self-denying  ordinance"  took 
place,  he  remained  out  of  any  ostensiblie 
situation,  until  chosen  member  for  Wilt- 
Shire,  in  the  p\^te  of  his  ftther.  At  tliis 
time,  the  macliin^tibns  of  CromWeH  be- 
coming visible,  he  was  opposed  by  ijtidlo# 
with  fimmess  and  openness.  With  a  vielv 
of  establishing  a  republic,  he  joined  the  ar- 
my Bffainst  the  paniament,  when  the  latt^ 
VotecT  the  king^s  concesnons  a  bans  fbr 
treaty,  and  was  also  one  of  CharWs 
judges.  With  a  view  of  removing  him, 
Oomwell  caused  him  to  be  nominated 
^leral  of  horse  in  Ireland,  where  he 
Joined  the  army  under  Ireton,  and  acted 
trith  great  vigor  and  abili^.  Wlien 
CroihweU  was  declared  protector,  Lud- 


low used  all  his  influence  with  the  army 
against  him,  on  wliich  account  he  was 
recalled,  and  put  under  arrest  Although 
he  refijsed  to  enter  into  any  engagement 
not  to  act  against  the  government,  he  was 
at  length  allowed  to  so  to  London,  where, 
in  a  conversation  with  Cromwell  himself, 
he  avowed  his  republican  principles,  and, 
refusing  all  security  or  engagement  fbr 
submission,  he  retired  into  Essex,  where 
he  remained  until  the  death  of  the  pro- 
tector. When  Richard  Cromwell  sue 
ceeded,  he  joined  the  army  party  at  Wal 
lingford-house,  and  was  instrumental  in 
the  restoration  of  the  long  parliament,  in 
wliich  he  took  his  seat  Tne  restoration 
was  now  rapidly  approaching,  and,  find- 
ing the  republicans  unable  to  resist  it,  he 
quitted  the  country,  and  proceeded  to  Ge- 
neva, whence  he  aflerwards,  with  many 
more  fugitives  of  the  party,  took  refuge  at 
Lausanne,  where  lasle  was  assassinated 
by  some  English  royalists.  Similar  at- 
tempts were  made  on  the  lives  of  Ludlow 
and  otiiera ;  but  his  caution,  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  magistracy  of  Berae,  protect- 
ed him,  and  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  at  Vevay,  with  the  exception  of  a 
brief  visit  to  England  afler  the  revolution, 
fix>m  which  he  was  driven  by  a  motion  in 
pariiament  fbr  his  apprehension,  by  sir 
Edward  Seymour,  the  leader  of  the  torv 
party.  He  closed  his  life  in  exile,  in  169^ 
being  then  in  his  73d  year.  Ludlow  was 
one  of  the  purest  and  most  honorable 
charactere  on  the  republican  side,  without 
any  fanaticism  or  hypocrisy.  His  Me- 
moira  contain  many  particufare  in  relation 
to  the  general  histoiy  of  the  times:  they 
are  written  in  a  manly,  unaffected  style, 
and  are  replete  with  valuable  matter. 

Luff;  the  order  of  the  helmsman  to' 
put  the  tiller  towards  the  lee-side  of  the 
ship,  in  order  to  make  tiie  ship  sail  nearer 
the  direction  of  the  wind. 

LuoDuifUM ;  the  Latin  name  of  several 
cities;  1.  a  colony  of  the  Romans,  also 
called  Lugdumts,  the  present  Lyons  (q.  v.), 
though  not  on  precisely  the  same  spot 
9.  iMgdunum  Batavorum  (Lugd.  Bat) ;  a 
city  in  Gallia  Belgica,  at  a  later  period,  in 
the  niiddle  ages^  called  Leiikis ;  at  present, 
Ltydeii  (q.  v.);  hence,  on  the  title-page 
of  classics,  Liigdani  Ikdmorum,  many  of 
which  are  very  fine  editions.  3.  Lugdu- 
ftuffi;  a  city  of  the  Convenae,  in  Ciallia 
Aquitania,  most  probably  the  present  St 
Bertrand.  4.  iJugdunensis  (Gallia)  was 
the  name  given,  in  the  time  of  Augustiis,  to 
a  part  of  Ccesar's  Gallia  Celtica.  There  ' 
were  Lttgdumnsis  Prima,  afterwards  Im- 
awnais ;  Ltugdunmsis  Seamdm,  afterwards 
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Mrmandif ;  Lu^bmeniis  TarHei^  after- 
wards  T\ntimneyMaine^Anjcu  and  BrUta- 
ny ;  LugdunenM  QuartOy  or  Senonioj  cokn- 
priaog  part  of  Champagne,  south  of  the 
llarDe,  the  southern  pan  of  Isle  de  France, 
Cfaartniiii,  Perehe  and  Orleannais. 

LcooER ;  a  vessel  canning  three  masts, 
with  a  running  bowsprit,  upon  which  she 
sets  lug-saila,  and  sometimes  has  top-sails 
adapted  to  them. 

Ldo-Sail  ;  a  quadrilateral  sail  bent  up- 
on a  yard,  which  han^  obKquely  to  the 
mast,  at  one  third  of  its  length.  These 
are  mora  partieukurly  used  iu  the  barcth 
bmgas,  navigated  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
M^terranean. 

LcjKB ;  author  of  one  of  the  Gospels, 
which  is  disdnguislied  for  fUtlness,  accu- 
racy, and  traces  of  extensive  information ; 
also  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  which 
he  gives  a  methodical  account  of  the  ori- 

e'n  of  the  Chrisdan  church,  and,  particu- 
rly,  of  the  travels  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
Though  these  two  books  were  designed 
merely  for  his  friend  Theophilua,  they 
soon  attained  a  canonical  authority,  and 
were  publicly  read  in  the  churches.  Con- 
cerning the  circumstances  of  the  life  of 
this  evangelist,  nothing  certain  is  known, 
except  that  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  was  a 
contcnipomry  of  the  apostles,  and  could 
have  heard  ac€X>untB  of  the  lifb  of  Jesus 
firom  the  mouths  of  eye-witnesses,  and 
was  for  several  years  a  companion  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  in  his  travels;  so  that, in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  relates  what  he 
himself  had  seen  and  participated  in.  The 
eonjectuie  that  he  was  a  piiysician  is  more 
probable  than  the  tradition  which  makes 
him  a  piunter,and  which  attributes  to  him 
an  okl  picture  of  Christ,  preserved  at 
Rome.  On  account  of  this  latter  tradi- 
tioD,  however,  he  is  the  patron  saiut  of 
painters,  and  a  celebrat^  academy  df 
these  artists,  at  Rome,  bears  his  name. 

LvKE  OP  LsTDEif,  one  of  the  founders 
of  modem  painting  in  the  North,  stands 
by  the  side  of  Di'uer,  Holbein  and  Kra- 
nacb,  at  the  head  of  the  old  German 
school,  though,  strictly,  he  does  not  be- 
long to  Germany.  He  was  bom  at  Lev- 
den,  1494,  and  enjoyed,  in  early  life,  the 
instruction  of  his  rather,  Hugo  Jacob,  aad 
afterwards  that  of  Cornelius  Engelbrecht- 
sen,  an  eminent  painter,  and  scholar  of 
Van  Eyk.  At  the  early  a^  of  nme,  he 
began  to  engrave,  and,  in  his  twelfth  year, 
astonished  all  judges  by  a  painting,  in 
water-colors,  of  St  Hubert  in  his  15th 
year,  he  produced  several  pieces,  compos- 
ed and  engraved  by  himself,  amonff  wnich 
tbe  Trial  of  St  Anthony,  and  the  Conver- 

voi»  vui.  13 


don  of  St  Paul,  In  regard  to  composition, 
characteristic  expression,  draper;*,  and 
management  of  the  graver,  are  models. 
After  this,  he  executed  many  painting  in 
oil,  water-colors,  and  on  glass ;  likewise  a 
multitude  of  enpravings,  which  spread  his 
fame  widely.  He  fbmied  a  friendly  inti- 
macy with  the  celebrated  John  of  Mabuse 
and  Albert  Diirer,  who  visited  him  in 
Leyden.  His  unremitted  application  in- 
jur^ his  health ;  and  his  aHxibus  friends 
persuaded  him  to  travel  through  the  Neth- 
erlands. But  his  hypochondria  was  not 
removed.  He  imagined  himself  poisoned 
by  envious  painters,  and  hardly  left  his 
bed  for  almost  mx  years;  during  which 
time  lie  labored  unintermptedly,  and  rdse 
to  the  hiffhest  rank  in  his  art  He  died  in 
1533,  in  his  40th  year.  This  artist  is  ex- 
cellent in  almost  all  parts  of  his  art,  thoush 
he  could  not  entirely  divest  himself  of  the 
taste  which  characterized  the  childhood 
of  painting.  His  dea&ns  are  striking,  in- 
genious and  varied  ;  nis  grouping  judi- 
cious and  natural ;  character  appean  in  pll 
his  figures,  particulariy  in  the  heads,  thoueh 
this  character  cannot  be  called  noble. 
The  situations  and  attitudes  of  his  figures 
are  very  various,  which  is  the  more  re- 
markable, from  tne  great  number  of  per- 
sons often  found  in  his  paintincs.  His  draw- 
ing is  correct,  yet  not  ideal.  But  fashioned 
dferthe  models  of  the  country  in  which  he 
lived.  His  drapery  is,  indeed,  mostly  ar- 
ranged with  uruth,but  without  taste,  heavv, 
and  deformed  by  many  small  folds. 
His.  coloring  is  pleasing  and  natural,  but 
the  aerial  perspective  is  neglected;  and 
there  is  a  certain  harshness,  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, peculiar  to  Uiat  period  of  the  art. 
Notwithstanding  his  high  finish,  he  paint- 
ed easily.  His  engravings  and  wood-cuts 
bear  evidence  of  a  most  cai^ful  and 
steady  management  of  the  graver.  They 
are  veiy  rare,  and  highly  prized,  particu- 
lariy those  in  which  he  selected  the  same 
subject  with  Albert  DCirer,  in  order  to 
compete  witii  him.  The  friends  often 
shared  their  ideas  and  compositions;  bui 
Luke  ranks  below  Diirer.  The  fullest 
and  most  beautiful  collection  of  engravings 
by  this  master,  is  in  tbe  libranr  at  Vien- 
na. His  paintings  are  scattered  about  in 
many  galleries;  tbe  principal  in  Leyden, 
^nna,  Dresden,  Munich,  and  in  the  Tri- 
buna  at  Florence. 

LuLLT,  Raymond,  a  distinguished  scho- 
lastic of  the  thirteenth  century,  author  of 
the  method  called  Ars  LuUiana^  taugh^ 
throughout  Europe,  during  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  was  bom 
In  JULiQorca,  in  12d&    After  having  been 
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attached  to  tbe  gay  court  of  James  1  of 
Arrafon,  be  became  filled  with  pious 
feelings,  and,  at  alxiut  the  age  of  30,  retir- 
ed to  a  solitude,  aud,  (or  the  purpose  of 
converting  infidels,  began  the  study  of 
theology.  Encouraged  by  visions,  he  un- 
dertook the  task  by  studying  the  Eastern 
languages,  and  invented  his  new  method, 
or  JBn  denumsiratwa  Veritatis,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proving  that  the  mysteries  of  laith 
were  not  contrary  to  reason.  He  then  visited 
Rome  and  France,  in  the  schools  of  which 
hd  taught ;  and^  while  at  Montpellier,  com- 

rdd liis  wlrff  uwentiva  VeriiaUsj  in  which 
developes  and  simplifies  his  method. 
Passing  over  into  Africa,  for  the  purpose 
of  convincing  the  Mohammedan  doctors 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  he  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life ;  and,  on  his  return 
to  Europe,  wrote  his  Tabula  f^maraliBf  a 
sort  of  kev  to  his  former  works,  and,  in 
129^  obtained  from  Philip  tlie  Fair  a  pro- 
fesBondup  at  Paris.  From  this  period 
dates  the  establishment  of  iiis  doctrine  in 
Europje.  His  ^s  expontioa  aud  Arbor 
ScUntuB  are  his  other  principal  works  on 
diis  subject.  A  second  visit  to  Africa,  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  the  disciples  of 
Averroes,  resulted  in  his  oanishment  from 
that  region ;  but  he  returned  a  third  time, 
and  was  stoned  to  death,  about  1315. 
The  Lultian  method  was  taught  and  com- 
mi'nted  on  fbr  several  centuries  in  Europe. 
The  principal  commentators  are  Leffivre- 
d'Etaplea,  Alstedius,  Sehonde,  &c.  (See 
Degerando,  Iliatoire  compoo'ttdes  SysUmeg 
dt  FhUoiopfUe.] 

Luu^r,  Jean  Baptists;  bom  at  Flor- 
ence, of  obscure  parents,  in  1634.  As  a 
child,  he  exhibited  a  pasaonate  fondness 
for  music.  The  chevalier  Quise,  who  had 
been  commissioned  by  Mile,  de  Montpen- 
■ier  to  send  her  an  Italian  page,  struck 
with  his  talent,  engaged  him,  and  despatch- 
ed him  to  Paris  in  his  ]6tli  year.  The 
lady,  however,  was  so  lictle  pleased  by  his 
appearance,  that  she  sent  uim  into  her 
kitchen,  where  he  remained  some  time  in 
the  humble  capacitv  of  an  under-scuUion. 
His  musical  talent  becoming  accidentally 
known  to  a  gentleman  about  the  court,  his 
representations  procured  him  to  be  placed 
under  a  master.  He  now  rose  rapidly,  dll 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  musician 
to  the  court  His  performance  soon  at- 
tracted the  nodoe  of  the  king,  by  whose 
direedon,  a  new  band,  called  us  pdUt  Vi- 
dons^  was  formed,  and  LuUy  placed  at  the 
bead  of  it,  in  1660;  about  which  period, 
he  composed  the  music  to  the  then  fiivor- 
ite  amusements  of  the  court,  called  ftoSeto, 
consisting  of  dancings  intermixed  with 


singing  and  recitative.  In  1670,  Lully 
was  made  joint-director  of  the  French 
opera,  established  the  preceding  year,  on 
the  plan  of  that  at  Yeuice,  which  situation 
he  filled  till  his  decease,  in  1687.  Lully 
contributed  much  to  the  improvement  of 
French  music,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  the  overture. 

LiTMSAOo  (finom  lutnfrtis,  the  loin);  a 
rheumatic  afl^tion  of  the  muscles  about 
the  loins.    (See  BhtvmaJtim,) 

Lumpers  ;  laborers  employed  to  load 
and  unload  a  merchant  ship  when  in 
harbor. 

LuMP-FiSH  (eyc2oD(erti«,  Un.).  These 
fish  are  very  remarkaole  for  the  manner  in 
which  theur  ventral  fins  are  arranged. 
They  are  united  by  a  membrane  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  oval  and  concave  disk. 
By  means  of  this  apparatus,  these  fish  are 
enabled  to  adhere  with  great  force  to  any 
substance  to  which  they  apply  themselveflL 
This  has  been  proved  by  placing  one  of 
them  in  a  bucket  of  water,  when  it  fixed 
itself  so  firmly,  that,  on  taking  the  fish  by 
the  tail,  the  whole  vessel  and  its  contents 
were  lifled  from  the  jrround,  although  it 
held  some  gallons.  (SriL  Zoology.)  The 
laii^  of  the  genus  is  the  C  lumpw :  this 
is  about  nine  inches  long,  and  sometimes 
weighs  seven  pounds.  The  back  is  arch- 
ed and  sharp,  of  a  blackish  color,  varie- 
gated with  brown.  The  body  is  covered 
with  sharp,  black  tubercles ;  and  on  each 
side,  there  are  three  rows  of  laree,  bony 
scales,  and  another  on  the  back.  The 
great  resort  of  this  species  is  in  the  north- 
em  seas,  about  the  coast  of  Greenland. 
Great  numbers  of  them  are  devoured  by 
the  seals,  who  svirallow  all  but  the  skins, 

Suantities  of  which,  thus  emptied,  are  seen 
oatinff  about  in  the  spring  monttis,  when 
these  fish  approach  the  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spawning.  It  is  said  that  the  s^ts 
where  the  seals  carry  on  their  depreda- 
tions can  be  readily  distinguished  by  the 
smoothness  of  the  water.  Crantz  says 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  barren  tracts  of 
Greenland,  who  are  obliged  to  depend,  for 
the  greatest  part  of  their  subsistence,  on 
fish,  eageriy  avail  themselves  of  the  arri- 
val of  this  species.  The  roe  ts  remarkably 
large:  when  boiled,  it  forms  an  exceed- 
ingly ffross  and  oily  food,  of  which  the 
Greenianders  are  very  fond.  The  flesh  is 
soft  and  insipid. 

Lump-lac.  (See  Goccut,  end  of  the 
article.) 

Luna  (the  moon),  aroonc  the  Greeks^ 
Selene,  was  the  daughter  of  Hyperion  and 
Terra  (Gfea),and  was  the  same,  according 
to  some  mythologists^  as  Diana,  (q.  v.)  She 
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ma  worahipped  by  the  ancient  inlwbitantB 
ot'the  earth  with  many  supersdUous  fonns 
lod  cerentouies.  It  waa  suppoeed  tliat 
magieiiuifl  and  enchanter^  particularly 
tboae  of  TheasaJy,  had  an  uncontrollable 
power  over  the  moon,  and  that  they  could 
draw  her  down  firom  heaven  at  pleasure^ 
by  the  mere  force  of  their  incantations. 
Her  eclipses,  according  to  their  opinions, 
proceeded  from  thence,  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, it  was  usual  to  beat  drums  and 
c>'mbala,  to  ease  her  labora,  and  to  render 
the  power  of  magic  less  e^ctuoL  (See 
Hdw.) 

LuNAK  Caustic.  (See  JVUraU  qf  SO* 
tw.) 

LuifAR  YzAM,    (See  Year.) 

Lunatics,  in  medicine.  (See  Mtnial 
DerangemaiL) 

Lunatiesj  in  law.    (See  JVon  Compos.) 

LuifD,  or  LuifDEN ;  a  town  in  Sweden, 

Province  of  Skonen,  and  govcnunent  of 
Ealfliohus,  5  miles  from  the  Baltic ;  Ion. 
13°  £.;  lat  55''  44'  N. ;  population,  3224. 
It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  contains  a  univer- 
sity, founded  in  1608,  by  Chailes  IX, 
which  has  15  professora,  a  botanic  garden, 
an  anatomical  theatre,  a  cabinet  of  curios- 
ities, an  observatory,  and  a  library  of 
40,000  volumes.  The  number  of  students, 
b  1837,  was  631. 

LuNBBURo;  formerly  a  principality  of 
Lower  Saxonv,  atpresent  a  province  of 
Hanover,  wjth  4325  square  miles,  and 
964,000  inhabitants.  The  Elbe  forms  Its 
boundary  on  the  north  and  north-east. 
Luneburg  is  a  vast  plain  of  sand,  interrupt- 
ed here  and  there  by  deep  nnoors  and  for- 
ests of  pine.  The  marshes  on  the  rivers 
are,  however,  wonderfully  productive,  but 
they  are  better  fitted  for  pasture,  and  the 
cultivation  of  garden  vegeuibles,  than  for 
tillage.  The  rivers  of  the  province  all 
flow  into  the  Elbe  or  the  Weser,  the  high- 
land which  divides  the  basins  of  those  two 
rivers  being  the  great  Luneburg  heath. 
The  dikes,  which  protect  the  country  from 
the  inmidations  of  the  Elbe,  are  enor- 
mously expensive.  About  seven  tenths 
of  the  whole  province  are  incapable  of 
cultivation,  and  com  is  not  produced  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  supply  the  inhabit- 
ants. Flax  is  extensively  raised,  and  the 
catde  are  numerous  and  of  a  good  de- 
scription. Bees  are  kept  on  the  heaths, 
and  the  fisheries  in  the  rivers  are  impor- 
tant. Salt,  wool,  linen,  beeswax  and 
wooden-wares,  are  the  chief  exports. 
The  great  commercial  road  from  11am- 
buig  to  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  runs 
through  the  province,  and  the  towns  of 
Luneburg  and  Celle  cany  on  a  considera- 


ble commission  business.  Lunebuiv  was 
orinually  an  allodial  estate  of  die  nouse 
of  Brunswick,  and  gave  its  name  to  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  &mily.  ^SeeBmns- 
taicluy--Ijuneburgf  the  capital  of  the  prov 
iuce,  is  an  old  town,  with  about  11,300 
inhobitants,  situated  on  the  Ihnecau^ 
which  is  navigable  to  this  place  for  small 
vessels.  The  Kalkberg  is  a  curious  gyp- 
seous rock,  118  feet  hi^^b,  on  which  ore 
vemains  of  ancient  fortifications,  and  in 
the  quarries  of  which  is  found  the  rare 
mineral  boracite.  The  salt  springs  ore 
capable  of  yielding  2000  tons  of  salt  a 
week.  The  transit  trade  between  Hanover 
and  Brunswick  is  extensive,  a  large  num- 
ber of  horses  being  brought  to  Luneburg 
annually,  and  is  estimated  at  15,000,000 
rix  dollars. 

Lunette,  in  the  art  of  fortification ;  a 
very  vafue  expression,  which,  in  its  origi- 
nal siffnification,  probal>ly  comprised  every 
detached  work  built  in  the  form  of  an  an- 
gle, and  consisdng  of  but  two  faces.  It 
was  afterwards  used  in  a  more  limited 
sense,  to  denote,  1.  Small,  generally  ir- 
regular, works,  with  or  without  flanksp 
that  are  placed  in  tlie  principal  ditch,  be- 
fore the  ravelins,  or  other  out-works,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  covering  such  places  of  the 
chief  rampart,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
open  field,  or  of  defending  firom  the  side 
such  points  as,  through  a  mistake  in  the 
original  plan  of  the  fortifications,  were 
left  unprotected,  the  guns  from  the  bas- 
tions not  being  able  to  reach  them.  2.  Ad- 
vanced works  on  or  before  the  glacis, 
sometimes  constructed  in  the  form  of  an 
angle,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  bastion. 
This  kind  of  lunettes,  skilfully  di8|K)8ed 
on  the  weak  fronts  of  a  place,  and  arrang- 
ed in  one  or  two  lines,  so  as  to  flaiik  one 
another,  may  check  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  for  a  considerable  time,  by  obliging 
him  to  make  his  trenches  at  a  crcater  dis- 
tance than  he  would  otherwise  liave  done, 
and  subjecting  him  to  losses  in  the  capture 
of  each  lunette.  Particular  attention  must 
be  paid  to  dispose  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to 
attack  two  lunettes  at  the  same  time. 

LuivEVTLLE ;  an  open  city  of  Lorraine, 
department  of  the  Meurthe,  in  a  fruitful 
plain,  with  a  castle,  3  churches,  and  12,378 
mhabitants.  In  1735,  Stanislaus  Leczyn- 
ski,  king  of  Poland,  to  whom  Lorraine 
and  Bar  had  been  granted,  resided  here. 
Lat48^3yN.;  lon.e°30'E. 

LunevUUf  Peace  of;  concluded  Feb.  9^ 
1801,  between  Austria  (also  in  the  name 
of  the  German  empire)  and  the  French 
republic,  upon  the  tMusis  of  the  peace  of 
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Cainpo-Formio.  (q*  ▼.)    Belgium  and  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  ceded  to 
Fraiice ;  Milan  and  Mantua  to  the  Cisalpine 
(q.  v.)  republic ;  Venice,  and  the  countiy 
as  far  as  the  Adige,  Istria  and  Dalmatia, 
te  Austria.     The  princes  on  the  left  bonk 
of  the  Rhine  were  to  be  indemnified  by 
territories  within    the   empire.     Austria 
ceded  the  Frickthal,  and  the  strip  of  land 
between  Basle  and  Zurzach,  to  France, 
who,  in  1802,  save  them  to  Switzerland. 
Austria  ceded  Brisgau  to  the  duke  of  Mo- 
dena,  and  consented  to  the  erection  of  the 
kingdom  of  Etruria,  for  which  the  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany  was  to  be  indemnified 
in  Germany.    The  vallev  of  the  Rhine 
formed  the  boundary  of  France.     The 
navigation  of  the  river  was  declared  free, 
and  remained  so  until  1804,  when  toll 
was  imposed  for  the  complete  indemnifi- 
cation of  several  members  of  the  empire. 
Lungs  ;  the  organs  of  respiration  in  the 
mammalia  (njan,  quadrupecls,  and  the  ce- 
taceous animals),  birds  and  reptiles.    The 
lungs  are  situated  in  tlie  chest,  and  ara 
divided  into  two  parts,  called  lobeg.  They 
are  enveloped  in  a  delicate  and  transparent 
inembrane,deri  ved  from  the  pleuni,through 
which  they  have  the  appearance  of  net- 
work, and  are  connected  with  the  spine  by 
the  pleura,  with  the  neck  by  the  windpipe, 
and  with  the  heart  bv  tlie  roots  or  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  veins.     In  their 
specific  gravity,  they  are  the  lightest  of  all 
the  animal  organs,  even  when  exhausted 
of  air ;  hence  their  name  of  lights*    To 
the  touch,  they  are  soft,  spongy  and  elas- 
tic.   In  their  internal  structure,  they  are 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  mem- 
branous, celled  blood-vessels,  nerves  and 
lymphatics,  all  connected  by  cellular  sub- 
stance.  The  cells  communicate  with  each 
other,  but  have  no  communication  with 
the  cellular  substance :  small  tubes  arise 
from  them,  which  are  finally  united  into 
one  large  tube  from  each  lobe ;  and  these 
two  at  length  join  to  form  the  windpipe. 
The  blood-vessels  called  the  pxdmonan 
vessels  are  destined  to  distribute  the  blood 
through  the  cells,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
jecting it  to  the   action  of  the  air  fsee 
Bloodj  and  Heart) ;  while  the  bronchial 
vessels  are  intended  to  supply  the  blood 
wlilch  nourishes  the  lungs.    (For  the  ac- 
tion of  these  6rgans  in  respiration,  see 
RespiraUan,)    The  cetacea  (whales,  seals, 
&c.)  breathe  by  lungs,  and  are  therefore 
obliged  to  ascend,  at  mtervals,  to  the  sur- 
fkce  of  the  water,  to  obtain  a  supply  of  at- 
mospheric air.    The  respiratory  orifice,  in 
these  animals,  is  not  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  snout,  but  on  the  top  of  tlie 


head.    In  birds,  the  lungs  are  smaller  than 
in  quadru|)eds,  but  they  have  air  distrib 
uted  throughout  their  muscular  system 
and  in  the  cavities  of  the  bones. — ^The 
lungs   afford   a    means   of  ascertaining 
whether  a  new-bom  child,  which  is  found 
dead,  was  or  was  not  living,  when  born, — 
a  question  often  of  ereat  importance  in 
forensic  medicine.    The  lungs  of  the  in- 
fant are  placed  in  water,  to  see  whether 
they  will  swim  or  sink.    Before  birth,  the 
lungs  are  dark  red,  contracted  into  a  small 
place  within  the  cavity  of  the  breast,  firm, 
and  specifically  heavier  than  water.  They 
therefore  sink  in  water,  whether  they  are 
entire  or  cut  into  pieces ;  and  when  cut, 
no  air-bubbles  come  forth,  either  in  or  out 
of  the  water,  nor  does  much  blood  ap- 
pear.    But  if  the  babe  has  lived  afler 
birdi,  and  therefore  breathed,  air  has  en- 
tered the  lungs,  has  thus  enlarged  the  cav- 
ity of  the  chest,  and  the  lungs  themselves 
are  expanded,  appear  of  a  loose,  spongy 
texture,  of  a  pale  red  color,  cover  the  hoait, 
and  fill  the  chest    They  then  swim  in  wa- 
ter, as  well  in  connexion  with  the  heart  as 
without  it,  as  well  entire  as  in  pieces.  If'cut, 
a  peculiar  sound  is  audible ;  air  prrjceeds 
from  them,  and  rises,  if  they  are  pressed 
under  water,  in  small  bubbles.    From  the 
incisions  in  the  lungs,  red,  and,  generally, 
foamy  bkx>d  issues.    Agauist  this  test,  it 
has  been  objected— 1.  that  air  may  be 
found  in  the  lungs,  though  the   infknt 
never  breathed.  This  could  happen,  how- 
ever, only  (a)  from  air  having  been  blown 
into  them ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  chest  of 
the  infant  is  not  arched,  very  little  blood  is 
to  be  found  in  the  hmgs,  and  it  is  not 
bright  red  nor  foamy :    (b\  from  putre- 
faction ;  but,  in  this  case,  tlie  other  parts 
of  the  body  would  ciso  be  affected  by  pu- 
trefaction: the  lungs  are  not  expanded, 
pale-red  air-bubbles  show  themselves  only 
on  the  surface,  and  not  in  the  interior 
substance,  unless  tJie  highest  degree  of  pu- 
trefaction has  taken  place.    2.  It  is  said 
that  the  child  may  have  breathed,  and 
therefore  lived,  without  air  being  found  in 
the  lungs.    Tliis  is  not  proved,  and  is  at 
variance  with  the  received  ideas  of  the 
manifestation  of  life.    3.  That  part  of  the 
lungs  may  swim,  anotlier  may  sink.    This 
can  happen  only  with  lungs  in  a  diseased 
state,  and  would  only  prove  an  attempt  of 
the  infant  to  breathe,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  living.   4.  That  a  child  may  have 
lived  without  breathing ;  but  tins  state  of 
apparent  death  cannot  be  called  life :  hfe 
cannot  be  supposed  without  breath.    If 
all  precautions  are  taken,  all  attending 
circumstances   considered,   the   extemiU 
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appearance  of  tlie  in&nt  well  observed, 
aiul  the  state  of  the  other  intestines  exam- 
ined, the  fore^ing  test  may  be  considered 
as  sufficient  for  the  decision  of  tlie  ques- 
lioD,  whether  a  child  has  lived  after  birth 
or  not.  Another  kind  of  test  by  means 
of  the  lungs  has  been  proposed,  which  is 
founded  on  the  profiortiou  of  die  weight 
of  the  whole  body  to  a  lung  which  has 
breathed,  and  one  which  has  not;  and 
sdll  another,  which  rests  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  chest  before  and  afler 
breathing  has  commenced;  but  both  ore 
more  comphcated,  troublesome,  and  less 
certain  than  the  former  one. 

LuPERCALiA ;  a  yearly  festival  observed 
at  Rome,  tlie  loth  of  February,  in  honor 
of  the  god  Pan,  sumamed  Lupcrcus  (from 
hipusj  wolf,  and  arceo,  to  drive  away),  the 
defender  from  wol  ves.  It  was  usual  fii-st  to 
sacrifice  two  goats  and  a  dog,  and  to  touch, 
with  the  bloody  knife,  the  foreheads  of 
two  illustrious  youths,  who  always  were 
obliged  to  smile  while  they  were  touched. 
The  blood  was  wiped  away  with  soil 
woo]  dipped  in  milk.  Afler  this,  the  skins 
of  die  victims  were  cut  into  thongs,  with 
which  whipe  were  maile  for  the  youths. 
With  these  whips  the  youths  ran  about 
the  streets,  all  naked  except  the  middle, 
and  whipped  those  they  met.  Women, 
in  particular,  were  fond  of  receiving  the 
lashes,  as  it  was  believed  that  they  remov- 
ed barrenness,  and  eased  the  pains  of 
child-birth.  This  excursion  in  the  streets 
of  Rome  was  performed  by  naked  youths, 
because  Pan  is  always  represented  naked, 
and  a  goat  was  sacrificed  because  that 
deity  was  supposed  to  have  the  feet  of 
goats.  A  dog  was  added  as  necessai^  for 
the  shepherd.  The  priests  which  officiat- 
ed at  tiie  Lupercalia  were  called  LupcrcL 

Lupine  ;  a  genus  of  leguminous  plants, 
containing  about  30  species,  which  are  her- 
baceous or  frutescent,  bearing  petiolate  and 
usually  digitate  leaves,  and  lar^  handson  le 
flowers,  which  are  disposed  m  a  terminal 
mceme.  The  lupmuaperennU  grows  wi  It  I  in 
MDdy  places,  from  Cfanoda  to  Florida,  and 
4esrs  beautiful  blue  flowers.  It  has  been 
cultivated  in  Europe  for  more  tiian  150 
/ears.  We  have  eiffht  other  species,  and 
INTobably  more,  in  iforth  America,  several 
of  which  are  only  found  westward  of  the 
Rocky  mountaiua  Two  of  our  southern 
species  are  remarkable  for  havuig  simple 
leaves. 

LupuLiN.  M.  Planche  first  ascertained 
that  the  three  active  ingredients  of  the 
hop,  viz.  tlie  oil,  resin  and  bitter  principle, 
leode  in  the  brilliant  yellow  grains  scat- 
tered over  the  calicinal  scales  of  the  cones, 
13« 


which  serve  as  their  envelope.  Doctor 
Ives  of  New  York,  and  MM.  Payeu  and 
Chevalier,  have  since  confirmed  this  posi- 
tion. This  matter,  when  insulated,  is  of  a 
golden  yellow  color,  in  little  groins,  with- 
out consistence,  which  attach  themselves 
to  the  fingers,  and  render  them  rouf  h.  It 
has  a  penetrating  aromatic  odor :  2w  pans 
of  it  afforded,  1.  water;  2.  essential  oil; 
3.  carbonic  acid ;  4.  subacetate  of  am- 
monia ;  5.  traces  of  osmazome ;  6.  traces 
of  fattv  matter ;  7.  gum ;  8.  malic  acid ; 
9.  mafate  of  lime ;  10.  bitter  matter,  25 
parts ;  11.  a  well  characterized  resin,  105 
parts;  12.  silica,  8  parts ;  13.  traces  of  car- 
bonate, muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash; 

14.  carbonate  and  phosphate  or  lime ; 

15.  oxide  of  iron  and  traces  of  sulphur. 
The  bitter  matter,  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  destroys  appetite. 

LusATiA  (in  German,  Lausitz) ;  an  ex- 
tensive country,  lK>rdering  on  Bohemia  to 
the  south,  Meissen  to  the  west,  Branden- 
burg to  the  north,  and  Silesia  to  the  east. 
It  was  formerly  a  margraviate,  and  was 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia, 
with  a  superficial  area  of  4250  square 
miles,  the  population  of  which  is  about 
500,000.  Witii  the  exception  of  die  circle 
of  Kottbus,  which  had  fidlen  into  die 
hands  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  in 
1550,  Lusatia  was  granted  to  the  el^tor 
of  Saxony,  in  1635.  In  1815,  all  Lower 
Lusatia  ^1940  square  miles),  Vvith  a  large 
part  of  Upper  Lusatia,  was  ceded  to  Prus- 
sia (in  all  3200  square  miles,  with  294,700 
inhabitants),  and  was  annexed  to  the  ffov- 
emments  of  Frankfort  and  Liegnitz.  The 
part  of  Upper  Lusatia,  which  remained  to 
Saxony  (1050  square  miles,  with  195,000 
inhabitants),  now  forms  the  circle  of  that 
name,  comprising  the  eastern  part  of  the 
kingdom ;  chief  town,  Bautzen  f  q.  v.).  It 
is  not  very  fertile,  hardly  supplying  half 
of  the  consumption  of  its  inliabiiantB. 
Flax  is  raised  in  all  parts,  but  great  quan- 
tities are  imported  for  the  use  of  the 
manufactures.  Linen,  woollen  and  cot- 
ton are  the  principal  manufactures.  (See 
Saxoivf,) 

LusiAD.    (See  Camoena.) 

Lusitaitia;  a  part  of  Spain,  whose 
extent  and  situation  have  not  been  accu* 
rately  defined  by  the  ancients.  Accord- 
ing to  some  descriptions,  it  extended  from 
the  Tagus  to  the  sea  of  Calabria.  The 
inhabitants  were  warlike,  and  the  Romans 
conquered  them  with  great  difficulty. 
They  generallv  lived  upon  plunder,  and 
were  rude  and  unpolished  in  theur  man- 
ners.   (See  j^potn,  and  Porttifdl.) 

Lustration  ;  purification ;  m  paiticukr 
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the  solemn  purification  or  coDsecration 
of  the  Roman  people,  by  means  of  an 
expiatory  sacrifice  {scuryicium  liutraU), 
wluch  was  performed  after  every  census. 
(See  Census.)  The  name  may  be  derived 
from  luere^  in  the  sense  of  sdvert^  for,  on 
this  occasion,  all  public  taxes  were  paid 
by  the  farmers-general  to  the  censor ;  or 
firom  lustran  (to  expiate),  because,  after 
the  census,  an  expiatory  sacrifice  was 
offered  for  the  whole  Roman  people.  The 
mcrifice  consisted  of  a  bull,  a  sow,  and  a 
sheep  or  ram  (stwvetaurUia),  The  ram 
was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  the  swine  to 
Ceres,  aud  the  bull  to  Mars.  This  sol- 
emn act  was  called  lustrum  condert.  As 
this  lustration  took  place  at  the  end  of 
every  five  years,  lustrum  came  to  signify  a 
period  of  five  years. 

LusTRK.    (See  Lustration^ 

Lute  (in  Italian,  liuto  ;  French,  luth ; 
Geriniin,  lauie,  perhaps  from  the  German 
lauten,  to  sound)  is  an  instrument  which 
originated  from  the  ancient  lyre.  (q.  v.) 
Some,  however,  think  that  it  was  iutro* 
duced  into  S\ma  by  the  Moors,  where  it 
was  called  laoud ;  and  from  thence  into 
Italy,  where  it  received  the  name  of  Huh, 
The  ckdifs^  or  testuJo^  of  the  Romans,  was 
probably  a  similar  instrument.  It  is  a 
stringed  instrument,  formerly  much  in 
use,  anciently  containing  only  five  rows 
of  strings,  but  to  which  six,  or  more, 
were  afterwards  added.  The  lute  con- 
sists of  four  parts,  viz.  the  table  ;  the 
body,  which  has  nine  or  ten  sides  ;  the 
neck,  which  has  as  many  stops  or  divis- 
ions ;  and  the  head,  or  cross,  in  which  the 
screws  for  turning  it  are  inserted.  In 
playing  tliis  instrument,  the  performer 
strikes  the  strings  with  the  fingers  of  the 
right  baud,  and  reffiilates  the  sounds  with 
those  of  the  left.  The  notes  for  the  lute 
are  generally  written  on  six  lines,  and  not 
on  five,  'there  were  formerly  various 
kinds  in  use.  The  lute,  sira]>ly  construct- 
ed, is  called  the  JFYeitch  luJU  ;  if  it  has  two 
necks,  one  of  which  sustains  tlie  base 
notes,  it  is  called  a  theorbo  ;  if  the  strings 
of  the  theorbo  are  doubled,  it  is  called  an 
arch-lute.  The  difficulty  of  playing  up- 
on this  instmment,  as  well  as  that  of 
tuning  it,  is  probably  the  reason  that  it  has 
gone  out  of  use. 

Luther,  Martin,  one  of  tlie  greatest 
men  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  bom 
at  Eisleben,  November  10,  1483.  Hans 
Luther,  his  father,  a  miner,  removed  with 
his  family  to  Maiisfeld,  in  1484,  and  was 
appointed  to  a  seat  in  the  council  Mar- 
tin was  educated  in  the  deepest  respect 
for  religion,  and,  at  the  age  of  14,  was 


sent  to  school  at  Maffdeburg ;  but  re- 
ceiving no  assistance  there,  he  was  sent, 
in  1498,  to  Eisenach.  At  first  he  obtain- 
ed his  support  by  singing  sonss  at  the 
doors,  like  many  other  poor  scholars  ;  bat 
he  was  S30n  taken  under  the  care  of  a 
maternal  rehition  in  easy  cirr.umstances. 
At  school,  he  made  rapid  progress  in 
Latin  and  other  studies  ;  in  150],  enter 
ed  the  university  of  Erfdrt ;  in  1503,  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  master,  and  delivered 
lectures  on  the  physics  and  etliics  of 
Aristotle.  About  this  time,  he  discovered, 
in  the  library  of  the  university,  a  Latin 
Bible,  and  found,  to  his  no  small  delight, 
that  it  contained  more  than  the  excerpts  in 
common  use.  He  was  destined  b^  his 
father  to  the  law  ;  but  his  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  of  which  the 
clergymen  of  that  time  knew  only  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  induced  him  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  divinity.  The 
impression  produced  on  him  by  the  death 
of  his  friend  Alexis,  who  expired  at  his 
side,  on  a  journey  from  Mansfeld  to  Er- 
furt, by  a  stroke  of  lightning  or  the  blow 
of  an  assassin,  uniting  with  the  efifbct  of  his 
early  religious  education  and  his  poverty, 
decide<l  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  mo- 
nastic life.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
father,  he  entered  the  monastery  of  the 
Augtistines,  at  Erfurt,  in  1505,  and  sub- 
mitted patiendy  to  all  the  penances  and 
humiliations  which  the  superiors  of  the 
order  imposed  upon  novices.  But  he  al- 
ways regarded  himself  as  an  improfitable 
servant  Pure  and  innocent  as  he  was,  he 
tortured  himself  with  bitter  reproaches,and 
was  attacked  by  a  severe  fit  of  sickness ; 
during  which,  one  of  the  eMer  brothers 
consoled  his  troubled  heart,  anri  promised 
him  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  This  doctrine,  al- 
most forgotten  in  the  zeal  of  the  clergy 
fi>r  good  works,  as  they  called  them,  and 
in  me  traffic  in  indulgences,  brought  a 
new  light  into  tlie  soul  of  Luther.  He 
was  also  encouraged  by  the  paternal  mild- 
ness of  Staupitz,  the  provincial  of  the 
order,  who,  perceiving  bis  extraordinary 
talents  and  acauireinents,  detivered  him 
from  the  menial  duties  of  the  cloister,  and 
encouraged  him  to  contmne  his  theologi- 
cal studies.  In  1507,  he  was  consecrated 
Eriest,  and,  in  1508,  by  the  influence  of 
is  patron,  Staupitz,  he  was  made  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  in  the  new  university  of 
Wittenijerg.  In  tliis  sphere  of  action,  his 
powerful  mind  soon  showed  itself.  He 
threw  off  the  fetters  of  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophy, so  intimately  connected  with  the 
papal    hierarchy,  asserted  the  rights  of 
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KasoD,  and  soon  collected  a  large  number 
of  diaciplofl.  lo  1510,  he  visited  the  court 
of  pope  Leo  X,  at  Rome,  on  busioesB  in- 
trusted to  him  by  his  order.  This  journey 
revealed  to  him  the  irreligioa  and  contip- 
tion  of  the  clergy  at  Rome,  and  destroyed 
his  reverence  lor  the  sanctity  of  the  pope. 
Afler  bis  return,  he  became  a  preacher  at 
Wittenberg,  and,  in  1512,  he  was  made  a 
doctor  in  theology.  As  such,  his  oath 
bound  him,  as  be  thought,  to  die  fearle» 
defence  of  the  Hol^  Scriptures.  His  pro- 
found learning,  which  embraced  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  ancient  cks- 
Bics,  the  &thers  of  the  church,  and  the 
sph-it  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, together  with  the  fame  of  his 
eloquence,  soon  made  Luther  known  to 
the  principal  scholars,  and  esteemed  as  a 
powerful  advocate  of  the  new  liffht 
which  was  breaking  upon  the  wond. 
Great,  therefore,  was  the  attention  excited 
by  his  95  proportions,  given  to  the  world 
October  31, 1517,  and  intended  to  put  an 
end  to  the  sale  of  indulgences,  by  the 
Dominican  Tetzel.  Luther  was  impelled 
to  this  course  solely  by  the  love  of  truth, 
and  by  his  indignaUon  against  the  traffic 
in  indulgences,  the  unhappy  efiects  of 
which  had  appeared  already  in  his  con- 
gregation at  Wittenberg.  Ambition  or 
hatred  of  the  Dominicans  had  no  influ- 
ence in  producing  this  measure.  His 
propositions  were  condemned  as  heretical 
as  soon  as  they  appeared.  Hogstraaten,  a 
Dominican  at  Coloffne,  doctor  £ck  at  In- 
eolstadt,  and  Prienas,  an  officer  of  the 
Roman  court,  immediately  began  an  at- 
tack uiN)n  Luther ;  but  neither  their  in- 
vecdves,  nor  the  papal  summons  to  Rome, 
which  he  did  not  obey,  nor  the  mild  ex- 
hortations of  the  cardinal  Cajetan,  at 
Augslmrg,  in  1518,  and  of  the  nimcio 
Mildtz,  at  Altenburg,  in  1519,  with  allur- 
ing ofian  from  the  pope  himself,  were 
sufficient  to  induce  him  to  recant.  He 
replied  to  his  opponents  with  boldness 
and  determination,  and  even  after  his  dis- 
pute with  Eck  at  Leipeic,  in  1519,  he  sdll 
maintained  the  invalidity  of  indulgences, 
and  of  the  papal  supremacy.  No  one  an- 
swered him,  and  he  appealed  with  justice 
irom  the  decision  of  CSijetan,  to  the  pope, 
and  from  the  pope  to  a  seneral  council. 
In  15M,  Luther  and  his  friends  were  ex- 
communicated. His  writings  were  burnt 
at  Rome,  Cologne  and  Louvain.  Indig- 
nant at  ibis  open  act  of  hostility  after  his 
modest  letter,  in  which  he  had  shovred 
himself  desirous  of  reconciliation,  de- 
clared his  submission  to  the  pope,  and 
advised  a  reform  in  the  church,  Luther 


burned  the  bull  of  excommimicatioD,  and 
the  decretals  of  the  papal  canon,  at  Wit- 
tenbeiig,  December  10, 1520.  By  tills  act, 
he  dissolved  all  connexion  with  the  pope 
and  the  Roman  church.  Frederic,  tiie 
elector  of  Saxony,  seemed  in  doubt 
whether  he  should  protect  him.  But  the 
worthiest  of  the  German  noblemen,  Hnt- 
ten,  Sickingen,  Schaumbur^g,  whom  he 
called  upon  to  defend  the  new  opinions, 
hailed  him  as  the  champion  of  religious 
liberty,  and  offered  him  their  fortresses 
and  their  arms.  But  Luther  wislied  no 
protector  but  God.  He  refused  to  listen 
to  his  anxious  friends,  who  advised  him 
not  to  brave  the  Roman  hierarchy  ;  a 
spirit  within  urged  him  forward,  and  he 
could  not  resist.  The  people  received, 
with  amazement,  the  words  of  a  monk, 
who  defied  at  once  the  pope  and  the 
clersy,  the  emperor  and  the  princes.  For 
this  ne  did,  when  he  presented  himself  at 
the  diet  of  Worms,  April  4,  1531,  accom- 

Eanied  by  a  few  friends  and  the  imperial 
erald,  who  had  summoned  him.  He  was 
met  by  about  2000  persons  on  foot  and  on 
horseback,  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from 
Worms.  Such  was  his  conviction  of  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  that  when  Spalatin 
sent  a  messenger  to  warn  him  of  his  dan- 

Ser,  he  answered,  **  If  there  were  as  many 
evils  in  Worms  as  there  are  tiles  upon 
the  roofs  of  its  houses^  I  would  go  on.** 
Before  the  emperor,  the  archduke  Ferdi- 
nand, 6  electors,  24  dukes,  7  margraves, 
90  bishops  and  prelates,  and  many  princes, 
counts,  lords  and  ambassadoni,  Luther  ap- 
peared, April  17,  in  the  imperial  diet,  ac- 
knowledged all  his  writings,  and,  on  the 
following  day,  made  his  defence  before 
tbe  assembly.  He  concluded  his  speech 
of  two  houre  in  length  with  these  words : 
**  Let  me  then  be  refuted  and  convinced  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  or  by  die 
clearest  arguments ;  othenvise  I  cannot 
and  will  not  recant ;  for  it  is  neither  safe 
nor  expedient  to  act  against  conticience. 
Here  I  take  my  stand ;  I  can  do  no  other- 
wise, so  help  me  God  !  Amen."  He  left 
Worms,  in  fact,  a  conqueror ;  but  it  was  so 
manifest  that  his  enemies  were  determined 
upon  his  destniction,  that  Frederic  the 
Wise  conveyed  him  privately  to  the  Wart- 
burg,  to  save  his  life.  Neither  the  pro- 
scription of  the  emperor,  nor  tbe  excom- 
munication of  the  pK)pe,  could  disturb  him 
in  his  retirement,  of^  which  he  took  ad- 
vantage to  translate  the  New  Testament 
into  German.  But  this  retirement  con- 
tinued only  10  months.  When  informed 
of  the  disturbances  excited  by  Caristadt 
(q.  v.),  on  the  subject  of  images,  be  could 
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no  longer  endure  restraint,  notwithstand- 
ing the  new  outlawry  which  the  emfieror 
b^  just  issued  against  him,  at  Nuremberg; 
and,  at  the  risk  of  provoking  the  displeas- 
ure of  the  elector,  he  hastened  to  Witten- 
beiv,  through  the  territory  of  George,  duke 
of  Saxony,  who  was  one  of  his  most  bit- 
ter enemies.  The  letter  to  Frederic,  in 
which  he  justified  his  departure,  proves, 
not  less  ihun  his  conduct  before  the  diet 
at  Worms,  his  fearless  courage  and  the 
greatness  of  his  soul.  The  semions  which 
ne  delivered  for  eiffht  su(xe8sive  days  af- 
ter his  return  (in  March,  1522),  to  quell 
the  violence  of  the  enraged  insurgents  in 
Wittenberg,  are  |Mitterus  of  moderation, 
and  wisdoii),aiid[M)puIar  eloquence.  They 
show,  in  a  striking  light,  the  error  of  those 
who  consider  Lutner  only  as  a  violent  and 
rude  fanatic.  He  was  violent  onl  v  against 
malignity,  or  when  he  thought  the  great 
truths  of  religion  in  danger.  Such  mo- 
tives sufficiently  account  for  his  caustic 
reply  to  Henry  VHI,  king  of  England,  and 
the  bitterness  of  spirit  manifested  in  his 
controversies  with  Uarlstadtand  Erasmus. 
The  latter,  not  without  reason,  he  charged 
with  worldliness  and  lukewammess  in  a 
good  cause.  He  viewed  the  attack  of  Carl- 
stadt  on  his  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  as  an 
open  apostasy  from  the  faith,  and  an  act  of 
ambitious  jealousv.  Amidst  these  disputes 
and  attacks,  his  plans  fi>r  a  total  reforma- 
tion in  the  churcn,  which  was  called  for  by 
the  voice  of  the  nation,  were  matured.  In 
152!^  at  Wittenberg,  he  be^n  to  purify 
the  litui^  from  its  empty  jSrms,  and,  by 
layinff  aside  his  cowl,  in  1524,  he  gave  the 
signal  for  the  abolition  of  the  monasteries, 
and  the  better  application  of  the  coods  of 
the  church.  In  1525,  he  married  Catha- 
rine von  Bora,  a  nun,  who  bad  left  her 
convent.  After  overcoming  numerous 
difficulties,  he  took  this  important  step  at 
the  age  of  42  years,  as  much  from  princi- 
ple as  inclination,  with  the  design  of  re- 
storing the  preachers  of  the  ffosfyd  to  their 
natural  and  social  rights  and  outies.  Warm 
as  was  the  zeal  of  Luther  for  a  reform  in 
the  church,  he  was  desirous  of  avoiding 
disorder  and  violence.  While  he  went 
hand  in  hand  with  the  imperial  cities  and 
foreign  princes,  both  in  words  and  actions, 
he  opposed,  most  decidedly,  the  violence 
of  tlie  peasantry  and  of  the  Anabaptists. 
His  enemies  have  shown  great  injustice 
In  implicating  him  as  the  author  of  those 
outrages  which  arose  from  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  iguorant,  and  were  displeasing  to 
his  noble  and  generous  mind.  Luther 
prepared,  fi^m  1526  to  15^,  a  new 
church  service,  corresponding  to  the  doc- 


trines of  the  gospel,  under  the  patronags 
of  the  elector,  and  with  the  aid  of  Me- 
kmctbon  and  other  members  of  the  Sax- 
on church.  His  lar^r  and  smaller  cate- 
chisms, to  be  used  m  schools,  were  also 
of  great  service.  But  eveiy  one  must 
look  with  pain  upon  tlie  severity  and  in- 
tolerance which  he  manifested  towards 
the  Swiss  reformers,  because  their  views 
differed  from  his  own  in  reganl  to  the 
Lord's  supper.  (See  LotiPb  Supper^  and 
Sacrament,)  He  was  thus  the  chief  cause 
of  the  separation  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  Calvinists  and  the  Lutherans. 
But,  without  his  inflexible  firmness,  in 
matters  of  fiiitli,  he  would  have  been  un- 
equal to  a  work  against  which  artifice  and 
power  had  armyeii  all  their  forces.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  reformation  (q.  v.) 
advanced  after  tlie  confession  of  Augs* 
butg,  in  1530,  rendered  the  papal  bulls 
and  tlie  imperial  edicts  against  Luther  in- 
efficient But  he  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
tinually on  his  guard  against  the  cunning 
Papists,  who  strove  to  make  him  give  up 
some  of  the  parts  of  his  creed ;  and  it 
required  a  fimmess  bordering  on  stern- 
ness and  obstinacy  to  maintain  the  vic- 
tory which  he  had  won.  With  a  spirit 
incident  to  such  a  state  of  things,  Luther 
wrote,  in  1537,  the  Smalcaldic  articles; 
he  gave  a  refusal  to  the  ambassadors  of 
Brandenburg  and  Anhalt,  who  were  sent, 
in  1541,  by  die  diet  of  Ratisbon,  to  make 
him  more  compliant  towards  the  Catho- 
lics ;  and,  in  1545,  he  refused  any  partici- 
pation of  his  party  in  the  council  of^ Trent 
The  severity  which  he  used  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  faith,  by  no  means  diminishes 
the  merit  of  his  constancy:  and  an  ajiolo- 
gy  may  easily  be  found  for  the  frequent 
rudeness  of  his  expressions,  in  the  pro- 
vailing  mode  of  speaking  and  thinking ; 
in  the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  which 
required  continual  contest ;  in  the  provo- 
cations by  which  he  was  perpetually  as- 
suled ;  in  his  frequent  sickness ;  and  in 
his  excitable  imagination.  The  same  ex- 
citability of  temperament  will  serve  to 
explain  those  dreadful  temptations  of  the 
devil,  which  disquieted  him  oftener  than 
would  seem  compatible  with  his  strength 
and  vigor  of  mind ;  for  that  age  regiml- 
ed  the  devil  as  a  real  personage,  an  evil 
principle  ever  active;  and,  if^any  one 
devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  God,  he 
was  constantly  obliged  to  resist  attacks  of 
the  evil  one  u[M>n  his  virtue.  He  says 
himself,  '*  I  was  born  to  fight  with  devils 
and  factions.  This  is  the  reason  that  mv 
books  are  so  boisterous  and  stormy.  It  is 
my  business  to  remove  obstructions,  to 
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cut  down  thorns,  to  fill  up  quagmires,  and 
to  open  and  make  straight  the  iMiths;  but, 
if  I  must,  necessarily,  haye  some  fiiiling, 
let  me  rather  sjieak  the  truth  witli  too 
great  severity,  tliao  once  to  act  the  hypo- 
crite and  conceal  the  truth.^  Even  the 
eoemies  of  Luther  are  forced  to  confess 
that  he  always  acted  justly  and  honorably. 
No  one  can  behold,  without  astonishment, 
his  unwearied  activity  and  zeal.  The 
work  of  translatinff  the  Bible,  which  might 
well  occupy  a  whole  life,  he  completed 
from  1581  to  1534,  and  thus  rendered  his 
name  immortal.  He  equalled  the  most 
prolific  authors,  in  the  number  of  his  trea- 
tises on  the  most  important  doctrines  of 
his  creed.  Atler  the  year  151!ii,  he 
preached  several  times  every  week,  and, 
at  certain  periods,  every  day ;  he  officiated 
at  the  confessional  and  the  altar;  be  car- 
ried on  an  extensive  correspondence  in 
Latin  and  German,  on  various  subjects, 
with  men  of  rank,  and  of  distinguished 
literary  attainments,  and  with  his  private 
fiiends  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  this 
press  of  occupation,  he  allowMl  himself 
some  hours  every  day  for  meditation  and 
prayer,  and  was  always  accessible  to  visi- 
ters. He  gave  advice^  and  assistance 
wherever  it  was  needed ;  he  interested 
hiniself  for  eveiy  indigent  person  who  ap- 
plied to  him,  and  devoted  himself,  with 
his  whole  soul,  to  the  pleasures  of  society. 
In  company,  he  was  always  lively,  and 
abounded  iu  sallies  of  wit  and  good  hu- 
mor (preserved  in  his  Ttschredem  [Table- 
Talk]);  he  was  temperate  in  his  enjoy- 
ments. Luther  was  no  stranger  to  tlie 
elegant  arts.  His  excellent  hymns  are 
well  known.  His  fondness  for  music,  too, 
was  such,  that,  as  oflen  as  circumstances 
|>ermitted,  he  would  relax  his  mind  with 
singing,  and  playing  on  the  flute  and  lute. 
But  few  men  are  equal  to  such  excessive 
labor;  and,  with  a  weaker  constitution,  such 
a  constant  round  of  action,  and  vicissitude 
and  toil  would  soon  have  overcome  the 
great  refonner.  Indeed,  from  the  year 
1531,  he  had  a  ptiinful  disease  (the  stone, 
accompanied  with  vertiffo)  to  contend  with, 
and,  in  several  fits  of  sickness,  was  brought 
near  the  grave ;  but  he  hved  to  the  age 
of  63.  Just  before  his  last  journey  to 
Eislelien,  where  he  was  summoned  by  the 
counts  of  Mansfield  to  settle  a  dispute,  he 
Wrote,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  the  following 
description  of  his  condition :  **  Aged,  worn 
out,  weanr,  spiritless,  and  now  blind  of 
one  eye,  I  long  for  a  little  rest  and  quiet- 
ness ;  yet  1  have  as  much  to  do,  in  writing, 
and  preaching,  and  actusff,  as  if  I  had 
oever  written,  or  preached,  or  acted.    I 


am  weai^  of  the  world,  and  the  world  is 
weary  of^me ;  the  parting  will  be  easy,  like 
that  of  the  guest  leaving  the  inn ;  I*  pray, 
only,  that  God  will  be  ffracious  to  me  in 
my  last  hour,  and  shall  quit  the  world 
without  reluctance.**  He  wrote  tliis  in 
January,  1546.  On  the  18th  of  the  suc- 
ceeding February,  he  died  at  Eisleben^ 
and  was  buried  in  the  castlo-cburch  of 
Wittenberg.  He  left  a  wife,  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  and  two  children  (two 
others  having  previously  died}  in  straiten- 
ed circumstances.  His  wife  died  in  1552. 
The  male  line  of  his  posterity  became  ex- 
tinct in  Martin  Gottlieb  Luther,  who  was 
a  counsellor  at  law,  and  died  at  Dresden, 
in  1759.  Against  his  will,  his  adherents 
styled  themselves  Lutherans ;  against  his 
will,  they  engaged  in  a  war  which  broke 
out  immediately  after  his  death,  and  deso- 
lated Germany.  As  long  as  he  lived, 
Luther  was  for  peace ;  and  he  succeeded 
in  maintaining  it ;  he  regarded  it  as  im- 
pious to  seek  to  establish  the  cause  of  God 
by  force ;  and  in  fact,  during  30  yean  of 
his  life,  the  principles  of  the  reformation 
gained  a  firmer  footing,  and  were  more 
yyidely  propagated,  by  ms  unshaken  faith 
and  unwearied  endeavor,  than  by  all  the 
wars,  and  treaties  and  councils  since.  Lu- 
ther's SammU,  Wtrkt  (Complete  Works) 
appeared  in  1826,  at  Erlangen,  in  60  vols. 
Five  different  collections  of  his  writings 
were  published  earlier,  of  which  the  most 
complete  is  that  by  Welch  (24  vols.,  4to.). 
There  is  a  life  of  Luther,  by  Schrockh,  in 
his  Lehensbeachrieb,  herdJuiUer  OtL  (Lives 
of  distinguished  Scholars),  (part  1, 1790). 
— ^For  further  information,  see  the  articles 
Reformcdion^  aiMl  ProUatanU,  See  also  the 
Life  qf Luther  J  mtk  an  Account  of  (he  Refor- 
maiion,  bv  A.  Bower  (London,  1813),  and 
the  articles  ou  Calvin^  Mekmcthon^  J5rc»- 
mtu,  Zutnglius ;  also  Robertson's  Charleg 
F,  and  Mosheim's  EccknasUcal  Histovy* 

Lutherans  ;  the  followers  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther,  though  the  reformer 
himself,  in  his  writings,  expresses  his  dis- 
approbation of  making  his  name  that  of 
a  sect  In  Spain,  and  some  other  Catho- 
lic countries,  the  name  Lttiheran  is,  in 
common  parlance,  almost  synonymous 
with  heretic.  In  Sweden  ana  Denmaric, 
there  is  an  established  Episcopal  Luther- 
an church ;  this  is  not  the  case  in  Protes- 
tant Germany.  Bishops  have  lately  been 
created  in  Prussia  (see  IMtirgy) ;  but,  as 
far  as  church  government  is  concerned, 
they  are  merely  titular,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  intention  of  their  establish- 
ment. They  are,  however,  neither  Lu* 
theran  nor  Calvhiist,  but  evangelical  (q*^^ 
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The  Lutheraiw  in  Gennany  cannot  bo 
aaid  to  adhere^  strictly,  to  all  the  doctrines 
of  Luther,  so  great  u  freodpm  of  opinion, 
on  religious  matters,  havinff  gained  ground 
in  that  country.  As  few  German  Calvin- 
ists  adhere  to  predestination,  few  Luther- 
ans adhere  to  consubstantiation,  in  tlie 
Lord's  supper.  (See  Luther,  and  Re/or' 
motion.) 

LuTHERir,  m  architecture;  a  kmd  of 
window  over  tiie  coniice  in  the  roof  of  a 
building,  serving  to  illuminate  the  upper 
story. 

.  LuTZEN,  a  small  town  in  the  present 
Prusnan  duchy  of  Saxony,  to  which  two 
celebrated  battles  have  ^ven  historical 
renown,  containing  1300  mhabitants,  and 
belonging  to  the  government  of  Merae- 
burg,  lies  11  miles  S.  W.  of  Leipsic 
Stmtegy  shows  why  Saxony  has  so  often 
been  the  field  of  battle  between  the  pow- 
ers of  the  north-east  and  the  powers  of  the 
south-west  of  Europe.  How  often  have 
the  plains  of  Leipsic  and  Lutzen,  the 
neighborhood  of  IJresden  and  Bautzen, 
been  the  scene  of  conflict !  The  first  bat- 
de  of  L&tzeu  was  fought  in  the  30  years' 
war,  Nov.  6  (16),  1(132,  between  Gu»tavus 
Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  Wallen- 
stein,  duke  of^  Friedland.  The  imperial 
troops,  under  the  latter,  amounted  to 
40,000  men;  the  Swedish  troops,  under 
Gustavus,  to  27,000,  including  the  Saxons 
under  Bernard,  duke  of  Saxe-Weiniar. 
The  battle  was  extremely  obstinate,  and 
neither  party  was  decisively  victorious 
during  the  day,  but  Walieustein  began 
retrograde  movements  the  next  day.  In 
his  army,  tlie  famous  general  Pappenheim 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  soon  after 
died.  On  tlie  side  of  the  Protestants,  tlie 
hero  of  their  cause,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
fblL  The  circumstances  of  his  death  are 
uncertain ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup|x>se  that 
he  fell  a  victim  to  revenge  and  treachery. 
His  body  was  found,  by  the  soldiers  sent 
in  search  of  it  by  Bernard,  under  a  heap 
of  dead,  and  so  much  mutilated  by  the 
lioofi  of  horses,  as  to  be  recognised  with 
difficulty.  A  i^in  stone  marks  this  spot, 
not  far  from  L&tzen,  on  the  great  road  to 
Leipsic ;  a  few  poplars  and  some  stone 
seats  surround  it  His  body  was  carried 
to  Ltitzen,  where  traces  of  the  blood  are 
still  shown,  in  the  town  house.  (See 
Gustavus  I,  and  Thirty  Years*  War.)  A 
second  battle,  fought  near  Lutzen,  May  2, 
1813,  between  Napoleon  and  the  com- 
bined Russians  and  Prussians,  was  the 
fint  ffreat  conflict  after  Napoleon's  disas- 
ters m  Russia ;  and  on  tliis  occasion,  the 
young  French  and  Prussian  levies  first 


measured  their  strength.  Several  reasons 
induced  the  allies  to  attack  Napoleon, 
though  his  army,  according  to  the  best 
calculations,  was  much  su|}erior  in  num- 
bers. The  French  corps  in  Saxony 
amounted  to  about  ]  30,000  men ;  the 
allies  had  55,000  Prussians  and  30,000 
Russians  beyond  the  Elbe.  The  latter 
were  superior  in  cavalry,  the  French  in 
artillery,  and  each  was  desirous  to  decide 
the  battle  by  the  species  of  troops  in  which 
his  sujieriority  consisted.    Ctjunt   Witt- 

Smsteni  commanded  the  allied  forces, 
apoleon's  troops  were  moving  in  tlie 
direction  of  Leipsic,  and  had  already  ad- 
vanced considerably,  while  they  were  still 
supposed,  by  the  enemy,  to  be  near  Lut- 
zen. General  Kleist  became  engaged 
in  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  French  van, 
which  was  much  superior  to  him  in  num- 
ber. The  mass  of  the  enemy  was  thus 
directed  against  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
allies.  Between  the  allies  and  Ltitzen 
lay  the  villages  Starsiedel,  Kaya,  Rana, 
Gorschen,  lianlly  ffuanled  by  Ney's  corps» 
which  was  quietly  bivouacked  behind 
them.  Wittgenstein  took  this  corps  for 
Napoleon^s  van,  and  ordered  the  attack 
accordingly.  The  Prussian  troops  took 
these  villages  with  great  promptness.  It 
was  necessary  that  Ney  should  sustain 
himself  until  Napoleon  could  bring  back 
his  masses  from  tne  road  to  Leipsic.  The 
possession  of  these  villages  was,  therefore, 
warmly  contested;  they  were  taken  and 
retaken  with  equal  courage  and  obstinacy ; 
but  the  successive  arrival  of  new  bodies 
of  French  caused  some  changes  in  Witt- 
genstein's orders ;  the  allied  cavalry  could 
not  operate  so  eflectually  as  had  been 
hoped,  and  the  want  of  infantry  began  to 
be  felt  severely.  Both  armies  displayed 
great  courage.  The  Prussian  trooijs 
fought  with  a  resolution  corresponding  to 
the  ardor  which  had  hurried  them  into  the 
field,  and  its  effect  became  visible  on  the 
French  centre,  which  did  not  escape  Na- 
poleon's experienced  eye.  **  The  key  of 
the  ixMition,"  says  tlie  duke  of  Rovieo, 
"was  the  village  of  Kava,  occupied  by 
Ney,  and  through  which  ran  the  road 
from  Pegay  to  Lfitzen.  Had  the  allies 
succeeded  in  carrying  this  place,  tliey 
could  have  advanced  to  Lutzen,  and  thus 
have  divided  the  French  army  into  two 
portions,  which  could  only  nave  been 
reunited  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Siuile. 
Great  efforts  were  therefore  made,  by  the 
French,  to  maintain  Kaya,  which  was 
taken  and  retaken  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day."  The  em|)eror  Napo- 
leon now  ordered  general  Drouot,  his  (ud- 
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de-camp,  to  advance  iu  all  haste,  ivith  60 
pieces  of  artillery,  as  near  us  possible  to 
the  enemy's  colunms,  uud  to  attack  him 
obliquely,  on  his  left  flank ;  for  this,  the 
coarse  of  the  Flossgraben,  which  had  also 
been  used  to  great  effect  dOOyears  before, 
in  the  battle  firat  described,  fkUorded  an  ad- 
vantageous position.  The  artillery  made 
such  ravages  in  the  enemy's  colunms,  for 
the  space  of  an  hour,  that  ho  could  not 
resist  the  vigorous  attack  which  Napoleon 
renewed  on  Kuya,  by  means  of  marshal 
Mortler's  corps.  This  village  was  at  last 
earned,  as  well  as  the  others :  night  came 
on,  and  die  last  attempt  by  the  Prussian 
cavahy  was  abortive.  Thus  both  armies 
occupied  nearly  the  same  ground  afler  the 
battle  as  before.  Accordmg  to  the  most 
accurate  and  impartial  accounts,  there 
were  about  69,000  of  the  allied  troops  en- 
gaged against  102,000  French.  The  latter 
are  said  to  have  lost  15,000  men,  killed 
and  wounded,  among  whom  were  five 
generals;  the  Ruasiaus  are  said  to  have 
Mt  2000,  and  the  Prussians  8000.  Gen- 
erals BlQcher  and  Schamhorst  were 
wounded ;  the  latter  died  in  Prague— a 
■evere  loss  for  the  Prussians.  The  French 
had  lost  Bessi^res,  duke  of  Istria,  cm  the 
preceding  day.  The  allies  were  obliged 
to  make  retrograde  movements,  and,  owing 
to  this  betde,  Napoleon  was  again  master 
of  Saxony  and  the  Elbe,  on  May  10. 
The  French  sav,  that,  had  they  possessed 
sufficient  cavalry  to  pursue  the  enemy 
brisklv,  the  campaign  might  have  been 
ended  by  this  battle;  the  allies  assert, 
that,  had  they  been  better  supplied  vnth 
artillery,  they  would  have  remained  in 
possession  of  tlie  village,  and  the  most 
serious  consequences  might  have  followed 
for  the  French.  This  baule  had  the  best 
eflfect  on  the  spuit  of  the  Prussian  troops 
and  nation.  It  was  the  first  in  which  the 
Prussian  forces  had  measured  themselves 
witli  tiie  French  since  the  disastrous  cam* 
paign  of  1806,  and  they  were  now  con* 
vinced  of  their  ability  to  withstand  tlieur 
former  conquerois.  The  result  of  the 
batde  was,  indeed,  advantageous  for  the 
French  ;  but  the  advantage  was  so  dearly 
bought,  and  the  Prussians,  whom  the 
French  troops  had  been  taught  to  consid- 
er as  ^school  boys,"  and  inexperienced 
peasants,  had  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
OS  to  show  that  campaigns  like  those  of 
1804, 1806  and  1809,  were  no  longer  to  be 


LuTio  w's  Free  CoRPs,or  Volunteers; 
a  Prussian  corps,  during  the  war  of  1813 
and  1814,  which  originated  from  the  TSir 
(q.  Y,),  and  was  conunanded  by 


major  Lfitzow.  Many  young  men  of  the 
best  families,  and  most  patriotic  spirit, 
joined  it.  Komer  (q.  v.)  belonged  to  this 
corps,  and  celebrated  it  in  several  of  his 
poems. 

LuxATioir,  in  surgery,  is  the  removal 
of  a  bone  out  of  its  place  or  articulation, 
so  as  to  impede  or  destroy  its  proper 
motion  or  office;  hence  luxations  are 
peculiar  to  such  bones  as  have  movable 
jbints. 

LuxEMBOOi^a,  Palace  of  ;  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  i>alaces  in  Paris,  built  in 
imitation  of  the  Pitti  palace  at  Florence, 
completed  in  1620,  after  four  years  labor, 
by  Jacques  Desbrosses,  for  Mary  of  Med- 
ici, widow  of  Henry  IV,  on  the  site  of  the 
hotel  of  the  duke  d'Eninay-Luxembourff, 
and  successively  inhabited  by  mademoi- 
selle de  Montpensier,  the  duchess  de 
Guise,  the  duchess  of  Brunswick,  and 
mademoiselle  d'Orleans.  Louis  XVI 
gave  it  to  Monaeur,  his  brother ;  during 
the  revohidon,  it  was  converted  into  a 
prison ;  it  was  aflerwards  occupied  by  the 
senate ;  at  present,  the  chamber  of  peen 
assemble  there.  The  building  is  very 
spacious,  and  its  rooms  contain  beautiful 
specimens  of  architecture  and  statuary. 

Luxembourg  {Hdtel  du  Petit);  an  edi- 
fice in  Paris,  adjoining  the  garden  of  the 
Luxembour|;  palace.  It  was  built  by  car- 
dinal Richelieu  for  his  mother,  and  afler- 
wards belonged  to  the  prince  de  Cond^. 
During  the  republic,  tne  directory  was 
established  here,  and  here  it  received  gen- 
eral Bonaparte,  on  his  return  from  E^pt, 
a  few  days  before  the  18th  of  Brumaire. 
It  was  next  occupied  by  the  first  consul, 
during  the  first  six  months  of  his  consul- 
ship. Ney  was  confined  here,  and  shot 
in  the  garden ;  and,  more  recenUy,  prince 
Polignac  and  his  colleagues  were  confined 
here,  previous  to  their  trial. 

Luxembourg  (Francis  Henry  de  Mont- 
morenci),  duke  of,  marshal  of  France,  was 
born  in  1628.  He  was  the  posthumous 
son  of  the  count  de  Bouteville,  who  was 
beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII,  for 
fighting  a  dueL  He  served,  when  younir, 
under  the  prince  of  Cond^ ;  and,  in  16(SI, 
he  was  made  a  duke  and  peer  of  France ; 
and,  in  1667,  a  lieutenant-general.  In 
1672,  he  commanded  during  tlie  invasion 
of  Holland ;  and,  having  gained  the  batde 
of  Senef,  in  1674,  he  was  created  a  mar- 
shal of  France.  In  the  war  of  France 
agiunst  England,  Holland,  Spain  and  Gei^ 
many,  he  won  the  three  great  batdes  of 
Fleurus  (July,  1, 1690),  Bteinkurdien  and 
Neerwinden  (June  26,  1693).  He  died 
inl69S. 
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LaxsMBUiu} ;  a  proTince  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  with  the  tiUe 
of  gfand  duchy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
member  of  the  Germanic  confederation, 
comprising  the  duchies  of  Luxembui^  and 
of  Bouillon,  bounded  by  Liege,  the  Lower 
Rhine,  Naraur  and  France.    The  superfi- 
cial extent  is  about  2400  square  miles, 
With  293,555  inhabitants.    The  surface  is 
covered  with  woods,  mountains,  and  des- 
ert heaths,  among  which,  however,  are 
(jome   pleasant  valleys  and  fertile  hills. 
The  Ardennes  are  the  chief  mountains. 
The  soil  is  stony,  marahy,  and  not  very 
prodttctive.    The  Moselle  and  the  Ourthe 
are  the  principal  riven.     Agriculture  is 
the  chief  occupation  of  the  people,  but 
potatoes  form  tne  principal  food,  com  not 
being  raised  hi  sufficient  quantities.    The 
forests  belonging  to  the  state  alone,  extend 
over  117^1  hectares.    Cattle  are  abun- 
dant ;  great  flocks  of  sheep  are  reared  on 
the  plains  of  the  Ardennes;  the  horses 
are  small,  but  celebrated  for  their  spuit 
fiod  activity.    The  iron  mines  are  exten- 
flively   wrought,   and  the  slate  quarries 
yield  large  quantities  of  roof-slates.    The 
inhabitants  are  Walloons  and  Germans, 
and  are  in  general  rude,  superstitious  and 
Ignorant.    They  are  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion.    Titt  the  late  revolution,  the 
kinff  of  the  Netherlands,  as  grand-duke 
of  Luzemburjb  was  a  member  of  the 
Germanic  conroderation,  with  one  vote  in 
che  diet  and  three  in  theUenwn^  and  fur- 
liished  a  contingent  of  2256  men  to  the 
army  of  the  confederacy.    The  Belgians 
have  laid  claim  to  Luxemburg,  but,  as  the 
Belgic  affidrs  are  yet  imdecided,  we  must 
rafer  to  the  artide  Netherlands  for  the 
issue  of  the  negotiations.    As  a  province 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  NetherlandB,  it  Bent 
four  menSiers  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
states-general      The   provincial   estates 
consist  of  60  membeis,  named  by  the 
duee  orders,  that  of  the  nobles,  that  of 
the  cities,  and  that  of  the  country.    Lux- 
emburg was  erected  into  a  duchy,  by  the 
German  emperor,  in  1354,  and  formed  a 
part  of  the  Austrian  NetherUmda.     In 
1815,  it  was  granted  to  tiie  king  of  tiie 
Netlieriands,  by  tiie  congress  of  Vienna, 
as  an  indemnification  for  his  cessions  in 
Germany.    (See  MmouJ)     Luxemburg, 
the  capital,  with  11,490  mhabitants,  is  one 
ofthe  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  The 
upper  town  is  situated  on  an  elevated 
rack,  rising  precipitously  fix>m  a  plain, 
and  defended  by  strong  worka     Five 
batteries  on  the  neighbonng  heights  com- 
mand all  the  country  round,  and  particu- 
lariy  the  roads  fiom  Treves  and  Thion- 


▼ille.  It  is  one  of  the  four  great  fortreasoa 
reserved  by  the  Germanic  confederation, 
and  garrisoned  by  a  lan;e  body  of  German 
troops.  LaL49^37'N.;lon.e°9'E.;27 
leagues  S.  E.  of  Liege ;  39  S.  E.  of  Bruaaels. 

Luxoa;  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  conUiining 
splendid  ruins  of  Thebes,  the  site  of  which 
it  occupies.    (See  7%€&e«.| 

LuTNEs,  Charles  d^Albert,  duke  de, 
favorite  and  premier  of  Louis  XIII,  and 
constable  of  France,  bom  in  1578,  was 
descended  fix>m  a  noble  Florentine  family 
(Alberri),  which  had  been  banished  fipom 
Florence.  Havmg  become  one  of  the 
pages  of  Henry  lY,  he  was  the  playmate 
of  the  dauphin,  whose  favor  he  soon  won 
by  consulting  all  his  caprices.  When 
Louis  ascended  the  throne,  he  appointed 
Luynes  his  grand  falconer,  and  marshal 
D'Ancre,  who  was  all-powerful  at  court, 
showing  some  jealousy  of  his  influence 
the  fiivorite  soon  effected  his  disgrace 
The  marshal  was  assassinated,  and  Luy 
nes  obtained  a  grant  of  all  his  immense 
estates,  and  succeeded  to  all  his  places 
and  charges  (1617).  In  1619,  his  esuite 
of  Maill^  was  erected  into  a  duchy,  under 
the  titie  of  Luynes.  He  next  supplanted 
Mary  of  Medici,  mother  of  the  king, 
whom  ho  caused  to  be  exiled ;  and  the 
whole  administration  was  now  in  his 
handa  In  1621,  the  dignity  of  constable 
of  France  was  revived  for  him.  Though 
the  feeble  king  oflen  complained  of  his 
cupidity  and  arro^ce,  though  the  whole 
court  was  intrigumg  against  nim,  and  the 
nation  indignantiy  «dled  for  his  disgrace, 
Luynes  died  in  1691,  without  having  ex- 
perienced any  visible  loss  of  fiivor  or  in- 
fluence.   (See  Loms  XIIL] 

LuzAC,  John,  a  distinguished  philolo- 
gian,  jurist  and  publicist,  bom  at  Leyden, 
m  1746.  His  parents  were  Frendi  Prot- 
estants, who  had  left  France  to  avoid  re- 
Ugious  peraecutions.  After  completing 
his  studies,  under  Valckenaer  and  Ruhu- 
ken,  he  declined  the  chair  of  jurispru- 
dence offered  him  at  Leyden,  and  tiiat  of 
Qreek  at  Groningen,  and  went  to  the 
Haffie  to  prepare  himself  for  the  bar.  In 
17^,  he  returned  to  Leyden,  to  assist  in 
editing  the  Leyden  Gazette,  which  was 
read  by  all  European  scholars  and  states- 
men at  that  time,  on  account  of  the  valu- 
able charactar  of  its  materiala*    From 

«The  Loyden  Gazette  {GateUe  de  Leyden) 
WBi  establisbed  in  1738,  by  the  uncle  and  father 
of  John,  and  contaim  materials  important  to  tho 
historian  of  the  American  revolution.  John 
Adamg,  while  minister  in  HoUaod,  published  Mv- 
eral  papon  in  it. 
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1775,  he  had  almost  the  entire  direction 
of  that  journal.  His  editorial  and  pro- 
fessional labors  did  not  prevent  him  from 
the  assiduous  study  of  ancient  literature. 
He  corresponded  with  the  most  distin- 
guished personages  of  the  time,  and  re- 
ceived the  most  fluttering  marks  of  es- 
teem from  Washington,  Jefiereon,  Adams, 
the  emperor  Leopold,  and  Stanislaus, 
king  of  Poland.  In  the  midst  of  these 
various  occupations,  he  accepted  the 
Greek  chair  in  the  universitv  of  Leyden, 
to  the  regular  duties  of  which  he  added 
]irivate  lectures  and  exercises  for  deserv- 
mg  students.  In  171)5,  he  published  an 
address  De  Socrate  Ottw,  accompanied 
with  learned  and  judicious  notes,  and 
dedicated  to  John  Adams,  whose  eldest 
son  had  studied  under  his  direction.  Dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  troubles  which  suc- 
ceeded in  Holland,  Luzac,  who  was  no 
less  a  friend  of  order  than  of  liberty,  was 
forbidden  to  continue  his  lectures  on  his- 
tory (1796),  but  WQS  permitted  to  continue 
his  instructions  in  Greek  literature.  He 
refused  to  accede  to  this  arrangement,  and 
was  therefore  entirely  suspended  from  his 
professorial  functions.  On  this  occasion, 
Washington  wrote  to  him,  assuring  him 
of  his  esteem,  encouraging  him  to  hope 
for  justice  when  the  ferment  of  the  mo- 
ment should  be  over,  and  professing 
that  America  was  under  great  obligations 
to  the  writings  and  conduct  of  men  like 
him.  In  1^)2,  he  was  restored  to  his 
former  post,  with  an  increase  of  salary 
and  powers^  He  continued  actively  en- 
caged in  his  literary  labors  till  1807,  when 
he  was  kill^  by  the  explosion  of  a  vessel 
with  gimpowder  aboard,  in  the  harbor  of 
Leyden.  His  Ltdumes  Mictt,  a  defence 
of  Socrates  (1809),  was  published  by  pro- 
fessor Sluiter.  His  colleague,  professor 
Siegenbeeck,  has  given  an  account  of 
Luzac,  in  his  history  of  the  catastrophe 
which  caused  his  death. 

Luzerne,  Anne  C^sar  de  la,  a  French 
diplomatist,  bom  at  Paris,  in  1741,  after 
having  served  in  the  seven  years'  war,  in 
which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
abandoned  the  military  career,  resumed 
bis  studies,  and,  turning  his  vievTs  to  di- 
plomacy, was  sent,  in  1776,  envoy  ex- 
traordinary to  Bavaria,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  negotiations  which  took 
place  m  regard  to  the  Bavarian  succes- 
non.  In  ITTSj  he  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Gerard,  as  minister  to  the  U.  States^ 
Rnd  conducted  himself  during  five  years 
in  which  he  remained  there,  with  a  pru- 
dence, wisdom  and  concern  for  their  in 
teresta^  that  gained  him  the  esteem  and 
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affection  of  the  Americans.  In  1780, 
when  die  American  army  was  in  the  most 
destitute  condition,  and  the  government 
without  resources,  he  raised  money  on  hl« 
own  responsibility,  and  wiUiout  waiting 
for  orders  from  his  court,  to  relieve  the 
distress.  He  exerted  liimself  to  raise  pri- 
vate subscriptions,  and  placed  his  own 
name  at  the  head.  In  1783,  he  returned 
to  France,  having  received  the  most  flat- 
tering expressions  of  esteem  from  con- 
gress ;  and,  in  1788,  was  sent  ambassador 
to  London,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death,  in  1791.  When  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  organized,  the  secretary  of 
state  (Jefferson)  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
chevalier  De  la  Luzerne,  by  direction  of 
Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  express  acknowledffment  of  his  ser- 
vices, and  the  sense  of  them  entertained 
by  the  nation. 

Lycaathropt  (from  the  Greek  Xi-xof,  a 
wolf,  and  ivOputnot,^  a  man) ;  as  defined  bv 
Cottgrave,*'a  frenzie  or  melancholic,  whicn 
causeth  the  patient  (who  thinks  he  is  turn- 
ed woolf )  to  flee  all  company  and  hide 
himself  in  dens  and  comers."  Herodotus, 
with  peat  naiveti,  tells  us,  that,  when  he 
was  m  Scythia,  he  heard  of  a  people 
which  once  a  year  changed  themselves 
into  wolves,  and  then  resumed  their  origi- 
nal shape  ;  **  but,"  adds  be,  ^  they  cannot 
make  me  believe  such  tales,  although  they 
not  only  tell  them,  but  swear  to  them.'' 
But  the  lycanthropes  of  the  middle  age^ 
or  hvpa-f^aroux,  as  they  were  called  by 
the  Frendi,  were  sorcerers,  who,  during 
their  wolfhood,  had  a  most  cannibal  ap- 
petite for  human  flesh.  The  GemianB 
call  them  JVahrwoffe,  Many  marvellous 
stories  are  told  by  the  writen  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  of  these  wolf-men,  or  Umpa-ga- 
roux,  and  numerous  authentic  narratives 
remain  of  victims  committed  to  the  flames 
for  this  imaginary  crime,  oflen  on  their 
own  confessions. 

Lyceum  ;  an  academy  at  Athens  (^.  v), 
which  derived  its  name  from  its  situa- 
tion near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  Xvccik 
(slayer  of  the  wolf  J.  In  its  covered 
walks,  Aristotle  explained  his  philoso- 
phy. In  modem  times,  the  name  of  fycs- 
um  has  been  given  to  the  schools  intend- 
ed to  prepare  ^oung  men  for  the  uni- 
versities ;  for  m  them  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  was  formerly  taught  in  the 
scholastic  form. 

Ltcia  ;  a  maritime  province  of  Ana 
Minor,  bounded  by  Caria  on  the  wesi^ 
Pamphylia  on  the  east,  and  Pisidia  on  the 
north.  ItB  fertilityand  populousness  are 
attested  by  the  27  cities  mentioned  by 
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Pliny,  which  formed  a  confederated  repub- 
lic, with  a  congress  which  regulated  the 
public  concerns,  and  a  president  called  the 
Lyciarch.  Lictl»  is  known  of  the  early 
histon'  and  gcoj^raphy  of  tliis  country. 
(See  Beaufort's  Karamania^  London,  1817.) 

Lycophron,  bom  atClialcis,in  Eubcsa, 
a  Grecian  grammarian,  and  the  author  of 
several  tragedies  lived  at  Alexandria,  280 
years  B.  C.,  under  Philadelphus,  whose 
favor  he  won  by  the  invention  of  ana- 
grams. He  is  said  to  have  died  of  a 
wound,  inflicted  by  the  arrow  of  an  an- 
tagonist with  whom  he  was  contending  on 
the  merits  of  the  ancient  poets.  Of  all 
his  writings,  there  remains  but  one  tra- 
gedy, Cassandra  (Alexandra),  which  is 
written  in  iambics,  and  bears  the  marks 
of  learning  acquired  by  patient  industiy  ; 
it  is  therefore  very  difficult,  and  tilled  widi 
obscure  allusions.  It  is,  pro|>erly  speak- 
ing, a  continued  soliloquy,  in  which  Cas- 
sandra predicts  th3  fall  of  Troy,  and  the 
fate  of  all  tlie  heroes  and  heroine's  who 
shared  its  ruin.  It  aflfords  some  informa- 
tion of  value  respecting  antiquities  and 
mythology.  A  ^mmarian,  named  John 
Tzetzes,  has  wntten  a  commentary  uf)on 
it. — See  tho  edition,  cum,  Commtniario  Jo- 
hannis  Tzdzet^  Ciira  Jo,  Poiteri  (Oxford, 
1697  and  1702,  folio);  also  those  by 
Keichard,  with  a  commentary  of  Canter 
(Leipsic,  1788),  by  Sebastiani  (Rome, 
1803),  by  C.  G.  MiiUer  (Leipsic,  1811,  3 
vola) 

Ltcurous,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  sup- 
posed to  have  flourished  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  ninth  century  B.  C,  was,  according 
to  the  commonly  received  traditions,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  Spartan  king  Euno- 
mus.  His  eldest  brother,  Polydectes, 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  government, 
but  died  soon  afler,  leaving  Uie  kingdom 
to  Lycurgus.  As  the  widow  of  Polydec- 
tes was  known  to  be  pregnant,  Lycurgus 
declared  that,  if  she  bore  a  sou,  he  would 
be  the  flrst  to  acknowledge  him  for  his 
king.  To  convince  the  Lacedeemonians 
of  his  sincerity,  he  laid  aside  the  royal  ti- 
tle, and  administered  the  kingdom  as 
guardian  to  the  future  heir.  In  the  mean- 
•  while,  the  queen  sent  word  to  him,  that,  if 
he  would  marry  her,  she  would  without 
delay  cause  the  death  of  her  child.  He 
flattered  her  with  the  idea  that  he  would 
comply  with  her  wishes,  until  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  child.  From  the  jo^  of 
the  people  at  his  birth,  the  child  received 
the  name  of  Charilaus  (joy  of  the  people). 
Lycui^us,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  admmis- 
tration,  had  already  won  general  esteem  ; 
and  his  noble  disinterestedness  now  raised 


his  glory  to  a  height  which  awoke  envy 
against  him  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
most  disdnguished  S{)artans,  with  whom 
the  queen  conspired  to  revenge  her  disap- 
pointment. She  spread  among  the  peo- 
ple the  opinion,  that  it  was  dangerous  to 
intrust  the  future  heir  of  the  throne  to  the 
man  who  would  gain  most  by  his  death. 
To  avoid  this  suspicion,  Lycurgus  was 
obliged  not  only  to  resign  the  guardianship 
of  the  young  king,  but  even  to  leave  his 
country.  Whether  this  resolution  was 
])artly  induced  by  tlie  desire  of  seeing  for- 
eign nadons,  and  learning  tiieir  manners, 
or  not,  we  do  not  know  ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
he  is  described  as  employing  the  time  of 
his  absence  in  this  way.  Afler  visiting 
Crete,  and  admiring  the  wise  laws  of  Mi- 
nos, he  went  to  Ionia.  The  effeminate 
and  luxurious  life  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
feebleness  of  their  laws,  which  formed  a 
striking  contrast  ^vith  the  simplicity  and 
vigor  of  those  of  Crete,  made  a  deep 
im])ressiun  upon  him.  Here,  however,  he 
is  said  to  have  become  acquainted  vviUi 
tlie  poems  of  Homer.  From  hence  he  is 
said  to  have  travelled  into  various  coun- 
tries, including  Egypt,  India  and  SfMiin. 
But,  as  we  do  not  find  in  his  laws  any 
tnices  of  Indian  or  Egyptian  wisdom,  this 
seems  to  be  doulnful.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  two  kings,  Archelaus  and  Charilaus, 
were  esteemed  neither  by  the  people  nor 
by  the  nobility  ;  and,  as  there  were  no 
laws  suflicient  to  maintain  the  public  tran- 

Juillity,  the  confusion  passed  all  lx>unds. 
n  this  dangerous  situation,  Lycurgus  was 
the  only  man  from  whom  hel])  and  deliv- 
erance could  be  expected.  The  people 
hoped  from  him  protection  agahist  the 
nobles,  and  the  kings  believed  that  he 
would  put  an  end  to  the  disoliedience  of 
the  people.  More  than  once,  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  beg  him  to  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  state.  He  long  resisted, 
but  at  last  yielded  to  tlie  urgent  wishes 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  At  his  arrival  in 
Sparta,  he  soon  found  that  not  only  par- 
ticular abuses  were  to  be  suppressed,  but 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  form  an 
entirely  new  constitution.  The  esteem 
which  his  personal  character,  his  judg- 
ment, and  the  dangerous  situation  of  the 
state,  gave  him  among  his  fellow-citizens, 
encouraged  him  to  encounter  boldly  all  ob- 
stacles. The  first  step  which  he  took  was, 
to  add  to  the  kings  a  geruno,  or  senate  of 
28  persons,  venerable  for  their  age  (see 
GeronUs)f  without  whose  consent  the 
kings  were  to  undertake  nothing.  He 
thus  eflfected  a  useful  balance  between  the 
power  of  the  kings  and  the  licentiousnesB 
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of  the  people.  The  people,  at  the  same 
time,  obtained  the  privilege  of  giving  their 
voice  in  public  anuirs.  They  had  not, 
however,  properly  speaking,  deUberative 
privileges,  but  only  the  limited  riglit  of 
accepting  or  of  rejecting  what  was  propos* 
ed  by  tlie  kings  or  the  senate.  The  Spar- 
tans conformed  in  general  to  the  institu- 
tions of  Lycurgus ;  but  the  equal  division 
of  property  excited  among  the  rich  such 
violent  commotions,  that  the  lawgiver,  to 
save  his  life,  fled  towards  a  temple.  On 
the  way,  he  received  a'  blow,  which  struck 
out  one  of  his  eyes.  He  merely  tumecl 
round,  and  showed  to  his  pursuers  his 
face  streaming  with  blood.  This  sight 
filled  all  with  shame  and  repentance  ; 
they  implored  his  pardon,  and  led  him 
respectfully  home.  The  person  who  had 
done  the  deed,  a  young  man  of  rank,  and 
of  a  fiery  character,  was  given  up  to  him. 
Lycurgus  pardoned  him,  and  dismissed 
him  covered  witJi  shame.  'Afler  having 
thus  formed  a  consdtution  for  S|)arta,  Ly- 
curgus endeavored  to  provide  for  its  con- 
tinuance. He  made  all  the  citizens  take 
a  solemn  oath,  that  they  would  change 
nothing  in  the  laws  which  he  had  in- 
troduced, before  his  return.  He  then  went 
to  Delphi,  and  asked  the  god  whether  the 
new  laws  were  sufficient  for  the  happi- 
ness of  S|>arta.  The  answer  was,  "  Spar- 
ta will  remain  the  most  prosperous  of  all 
states  as  long  as  it  observes  these  laws.** 
He  sent  this  answer  to  Lacedemon,  and 
banished  himself.  He  died,  as  it  is  said,  of 
voluntary  starvation,  far  from  his  country ; 
according  to  some,  at  Cirrha ;  according  to 
others,  at  Elis  or  Crete.  According  to  his 
commands,  his  body  was  burnt,  and  the 
ashes  tlirown  into  the  sea,  lest  tliey  should 
be  carried  to  Sparta,  and  the  people  thus 
think  themselves  released  from  their  oath. 
A  temple  was  erected  in  honor  of  him  at 
Sparta,  and  a  society  was  instituted  bv  his 
fnends,  which  continued  until  the  latest 
limes  of  Sparta,  and  had  for  its  object  to 
celebrate  the  memory  of  his  virtues.  The 
princifNil  object  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus 
was,  to  introduce  into  his  country  a  mixed 
form  of  government,  composed  of  mon- 
archy, aristocracy  and  democracy,  in  such 
a  manner  that  each  element  was  restrain- 
ed by  the  others.  The  two  kings,  and 
with  them  the  council  of  Gerontes,  stood 
at  the  bead  of  the  government,  the  |)eople, 
however,  having  an  indirect  influence 
upon  their  measures.  He  divided  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Sparta  into  three,  according 
to  some  into  six  or  more  classes,  subdi- 
vided into  :iO  tribes.  With  tliis  was,  prob- 
ably, connected  the  administration  of  the 


police  and  of  jusdce,  and  the  rules  of  mil- 
itary serv  ice.  As  the  Spartans  had  already 
made  some  progress  in  civilization,  we 
may  well  admire  the  resolution  and  the 
genius  of  Lycurgus,  who  was  able  to 
change  not  only  their  civil  relations,  but 
their  morals  and  manners,  and  to  induce 
such  a  nation  to  sacrifice  even  the  com- 
forts of  life.  Even  his  proposition  of  the 
equal  division  of  property,  which  at  first 
was  violently  opposed,  was  still  accepted 
as  a  law  by  all  the  citizens.  At  the  time 
when  Lycurffus  altered  the  constitution, 
there  existed  three  classes — the  ruluig 
Spartans,  the  tributary  Lacedsemonians, 
and  the  Helot  slaves.  (See  Helots.) 
Though  it  appears  cruel  in  him  to  have  left 
the  Helots  in  slavery,  this  was  not  shock- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks.  Ihey  had 
no  idea  of  tlie  injustice  of  such  a  distinc- 
tion between  men.  Lycurgus  sought  to 
use,  in  the  way  which  be  thought  most  for 
the  goo<l  of  the  state,  tlie  bonds  which  na- 
ture, reladonship  and  love  form  among 
men.  He  treated  love  only  as  a  means  of 
producing  vigorous  citizens  for  the  state, 
and  thus  preserving  national  indepen- 
dence. He  appointed  punishments  for 
unmarried  men,  and  for  those  who  mar- 
ried too  late,  or  married  persons  of  a  very 
unequal  age.  He  made  it  difficult  for 
those  who  were  newly  married  to  meet 
tlieir  wives,  that  their  passions  might  thus 
remain  unabated ;  and  he  allowed  old  or 
impotent  men  to  lend  their  wives  to  vig- 
orous youths,  and  men  of  a  sound  consti- 
tution, if  their  wives  were  weak  and  im- 
))otent,  to  take  othere.  Children  were  not 
the  property  of  the  parents,  but  of  the, 
state.  The  state  determined  on  their  life* 
or  death,  and  directed  their  education 
without  regard  to  the  parents.  To  intro- 
duce temperance  and  moderation  among 
the  neopie,  he  ordered  that  the  houses 
should  be  built  in  the  roost  simple  man- 
ner, and  that  all  should  take  their  meals 
in  public,  affixing  also  severe  penalties  to 
debauchery  and  drunkenness.  No  for- 
eigner could  remain  in  Sparta  longer  than 
was  necessary ;  no  Spartan,  except  in 
times  of  war,  could  leave  the  country. 
The  people  were  allowed  to  possess  nei- 
ther gold  nor  silver;  but  iron  was  used 
for  money.  The  Spartans  were  never  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  sciences,  but 
only  to  learn  the  most  indisfiensable 
branches  of  knowledge ;  they  were  not  to 
have  theatres,  nor  to  perfect  their  music ; 
they  could  have  among  them  neither  ar- 
tists nor  orators  without  the  consent  of  the 
government  Lycurgus  made  no  chance 
in  the  religious  constitution  of  Sparta;  bu 
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used  k,  on  the  contnuy,  for  hm  political 
ends,  and  united  the  highest  priestly  dig- 
nity with  the  royal  office.    lie  ordered  a 
simple  burial  for  the  dead,  forbade  all 
public  lamentations,  and  limited  private 
mourning  to  11  days.    He  allowecl,  how- 
ever, the  dead  to  be  buried  in  the  city, 
and  monuments  to  be  erected  to  them  in 
the  temples,  in  order  that  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining such  honors  after  death  might 
leraen  the  fear  of  losing  life.    With  regard 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  he  gave 
but  few  laws ;  but  these  were  sufficient,  if 
the  other  laws  were  obeyed.    The  quar- 
rels which  arose  were  decided  either  by 
the  kings,  or  by  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  by  the  gtruaia^  or,  more  generally, 
by  impartial  and  equitable  citizens.    One 
m  tlie  most  remarkable  institutions   of 
Lycurgus,  was  the  military  education  of 
the  Spartan  youth,  which  was  such  as  to 
destroy  all  sensibility  to  suffering,  and  to 
overcome  the  fear  of  death.    The  begin- 
ning of  a  war  was  to  them  the  beginning 
of  a  festival,  and  the  camp  was  a  place 
of  recreation,  for  here  ceased  all  that  strict- 
ness of  life  which  was  observed  at  home ; 
even  the  bodily  exercises  were  less  fre- 
quent   Victory  or  death  was  their  highest 
gtory;  eternal  shame  followed  the  cow- 
ards and  those  who  fled.    The  coimige 
of  the  Spartans  was  maintained,  also,  by 
those  laws  which  forbade  them  to  sur- 
round tiieir  city  with  walls,  to  fight  ofken 
with  the  same  enemy,  to  pursue  too  far  a 
routed  enemy,  to  plunder  the  dead  during 
batde,  and  also  by  the  solemn  burial  of 
their   heroes,  tiie   monuments   to   their 
memory,  the  festivab  and  temples  in  their 
honor.    Nevertheless,  Lycurgus  did  not 
intend    that    the    Spartans  should   be- 
come a  conquering  nation,  as  is  evident 
from  his  forbidding  them  a  navy. — The 
institutions  of  Lycurgus  have  been  blamed 
as  much  as  they  have  been  praised.    Pla- 
to, in  particular,  accuses  them  of  destroy- 
ing every  thinff  humane,  and  making  me- 
chanical valor  me  highest  virtue,and  thinks 
that  this  suppression  of  all  the  feeUngs  of 
humanity  was  the  cause  of  the  count- 
less evils  which   fell  upon  Lacediemon, 
and  were  prepared  by  her  for  other  na- 
tions.    Thucydides  makes  Pericles  say, 
that  the  virtue  of  the  S|jartan8  is  morose, 
and  founded  only  upon  fear,  and  that 
their  education  made  them  cruel  and  in- 
human.— We  have  here  given  the  com- 
monly received  traditions  concerning  Ly- 
curgus and  his  institutions,  which,  how- 
ever, must  be  received  with  much  caution. 
V there  were  such  an  individual, — ^for  this 
18  doubtful, — ^be  lived  before  the  time  of 


historical  certainty;  and  what  are  caOed 
his  Jaws,  were  probably  the  usagea  «im1 
institutions  which  were  coouikhi  to  tl»o 
whole  Doric  race  from  the  eariiest  perioil. 
A  very  full  and  critical  examination  of  tiio 
whole  subject  may  be  found  in  Mikller'«9 
learned  work,  DU  Doner,  which  has  iM^n 
translated  into  English,  under  the  title  oF 
the  History  and  Antiquities  of  tlie  Doric 
Race  (2  vols.,  8vo.,  London,  1890). 

Lycumu  was  also  tiie  name  of  an  Attic 
orator  of  some  celebrity.    He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Deniosftheoes,  whom  be  sur- 
vived, and  was  fiunous  for  his  integrity. 
Only  one  of  his  orations,  distinguished  ibr 
atrength  and  dignity,  has  been  preserved 
to  us.    The  li^st  editions  are  those  of 
Heinrich,  Osann  aild  Becker,  all  of  1821. 
Ltdia    (in  ancient  times,  Mmania) ;  a 
large  and  fertile  country  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  louians  inhabited  the  part  on  the  coast 
of  the  Ionian  sea.    Towanis  the  south,  it 
was  separated  from  CarJa  by  the  Mean- 
der (now  Meiiider);  towards  the  east,  it 
was  bounded  by  Phrygia,  and  on    the 
north  by  Mysia.    It  was,  in  early  times^  a 
celebrated  kiuffdom,  divided  from  Pereia 
bv  the  river  Halys  (now  Kizil  Erniak^ 
Cyrus  conquered  Cnssus  (q.  v.),  the  last 
Lydian  kuig.    The  people,  esp^aliy  un- 
der this  kinff,  were  die  richest,  and,  per- 
haps, also,  tne  most  effeminate  and  luxu- 
rious in  all  Asia.    The  Lydians  invent- 
ed  luxurious  ganneuts,    costly   carpets, 
precious  ointments,  and  exquisite  viands ; 
and  a  kind  of  Grecian  music,  which  was 
said  to  bear  the  character  of  effeminacy, 
was  called  the  Lydian.    Tliey  also  laid 
out  beautiful  gardens.    They  first  discov- 
ered the  secret  of  communicating  impo- 
tence to  men,  that  they  might  use  them 
to  guard  Uieir  wives  and  concubines.    In 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  corruption  of 
mannere  among  the  Lydians  was  aheady 
so  great,  that  the  women  publicly  sold 
theur  charms.     Their  example  corrupt- 
ed also  the  lonians.    The  wealth  of  the 
Lydians,  however,  was    probably,  in  a 
great  measure,  confined  to  the  kings  and 
chief  men.    These  could  fill  their  cofiSirs 
wiUi  tiie  gold  washed  down  by  the  Her- 
mus  (now  Sarabat)  and  the  Pactolus,  and 
that  obtained  from  the  mines;  and  they 
procured  all  the  necessities  of  life  by  the 
labor  of  their  slaves,  whose  services  tliey 
requited,  not  with  mouev,  but  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil.    They  could  tiius  ac- 
cumulate the  precious  metals.    Croesus 
was  richer  than  all  his  predecessors,  for 
he  subjected  the  whole  coast  of  Farther 
Asia,    and    plundered  all  the  commer- 
cial cities.    Altiiough  it  cannot  be  proved 
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that  the  Lydians  had,  in  ancient  times, 
•ny  considerable  commerce,  it  cannot  be 
(leui^     that   tbey  had,   long  before  the 
Greeks,  attaiued  a  certain  degree  of  civil- 
ization, and  that  the  Grecian  colonies  in 
iMvrer   Asia  owed  to  tlie  Lydians  their 
superiority  over  the  mother  country  in  the 
ana  and   sciences.    Among  other  things, 
they  owed  to  them  the  invention  of  gold 
aiid  nlver  coins,  of  *  ins,  of  certain  mu- 
acal  instruments,  the  art  of  dyeing  wool 
( whiclt  was  afterwanis  carried  to  such  per- 
l«ction  in  Miletus,)  also  the  art  of  meldng 
and  working  ore,  and,  perha|)s,  the  •first 
rudiments     of  })ahitiDg    and    of   sculp- 
ture.      At    Sardis,    the    capital    of  the 
countiy,   the    Grecians,  Phrygians,    and 
even    he   nomadic  tribes,  bartered   their 
PmA^     There  was  here  a  great  market 
for  the   slave-trade,  which  furnished  the 
harems   of  Persia  with  eunuchs.     Lydiu 
DOW  belongs  to  the  Turkish  district  of 
Natolia  (Anadoly).     (See  Clarke's   and 
Chandler's  Travels.) 

Ltdiat,  Thomas ;  a  learned  English 
divine,  mathematician  and  chronologer  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  composed 
several  learned  works,  some  of  wliich  he 
was  prevented  fix)ro  publisliing  by  his  pe- 
cuniary embarraasments,  which  were  oc- 
(^asioned  by  his  having  become  security 
for  another  peraon's  debts,  and  subjected 
him  to  imprisonment  He  afterwards 
aifiered  greatly  for  his  attachment  to  the 
royal  cause,  in  the  civil  wars,  and  died  in 
olscurity  and  indigence,  in  IG46. 

Ltdus.  John  Laurentius,  commonlv 
called  L^dus,  from  the  province  in  which 
he  vras  bom  (A.  D.  490),  lived  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  held  several  offices  of 
Uust  under  Justinian,  He  is  principally 
known  by  his  work  De  MagistratUnti  Rev- 
pubUciB  RommuB,  which  was  printed,  for 
the  first  time,  in  1812,  from  a  manuscript, 
obtained  in  1785,  by  Choiseul-Goufiier, 
French  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  It 
was  edited,  with  a  learned  commentary 
00  the  life  and  writings  of  Lydus,  by  JM. 
Haae  (q.  v.).  Niebuhr  calls  it  a  new  and 
rich  source  of  Roman  history.  His  other 
wofks  are  on  the  Months  (in  Greek),  of 
which  we  have  only  fragments,  and  on 
Omens  (in  Greek),  of  which  some  frag- 
ments only  were  before  known,  but  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  is  contained  in  the 
manuscript  of  Choiseul. 

Ltiho-to  ;  the  situation  of  a  ship  when 
she  is  retarded  in  her  course  by  arrangmg 
the  sails  in  such  a  manner  that  they  coun- 
temct  each  other  with  nearly  equal  effect, 
and  render  the  ahip  almost  stationary  with 
respect  to  her  head-way.  A  sliip  is  usually 
14* 


brought-to  by  laying  either  her  main-top- 
sail or  fore-top-suil  aback,  the  helm  being 
put  close  down  to  leeward.  This  is  |)ar- 
ticularly  practiseil  in  a  general  engage- 
ment, when  the  hostile  fleets  are  drawn 
up  to  batUe. 

Ltmam,  Pliinehas,  major-general,  bom 
at  Durham,  about  1716,  received  bis  de- 
gree at  Yale  college  in  1738 ;  was  chosen, 
whilst  a  senior  sophister,  one  of  the  Berk- 
leian  scholars  ;  aud;  in  1739,  was  appoint- 
ed a  tutor,  and  in  that  capacity  passed 
three  years.  He  then  coumienced  the 
study  of  hiw ;  and  soon  after  his  admittance 
to  the  bar,  acquired  an  extensive  practice* 
In  1750,  he  was  chosen  a  representative 
in  the  assemblv  of  Connecticut,  from  the 
town  of  Nuffield,  and,  in  1753,  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  Uie  council,  iu  which  be 
continoed  until  1759.  In  1755,  he  was 
appointed  major-general  aud  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Connecticut  forces,  and 
held  tiiis  post  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
Canadian  war,  during  which  he  acquired 
a  high  reputation  for  luilitaiy  skill  and 
bravery.  At  the  batde  of  lake  Georffe, 
the  command  of  the  British  army  devolv- 
ed upon  him,  in  consequence  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson's  having  been  wounded  in 
the  conmiencement  of  the  action.  In 
1762,  he  commanded  the  American  forces 
in  the  expedition  to  Havana,  in  which 
he  rendered  imporuint  services.  After- 
wards ^neral  Lyman  went  to  England  as 
agent  lor  the  company  of  **  military  ad- 
venturers," composed  chiefly  of  such  as 
had  served  during  the  war,  whose  object 
was  to  obtain  from  die  government  a  tract 
of  land  on  the  Mississippi  and  Yazoo, 
where  they  proposed  to  establish  a  colony. 
Lyman  had  counted  upon  the  friendship 
of  some  of  the  ministiy  for  success  in  his 
application ;  but,  before  his  arrival,  they 
had  been  removed,  and,  after  being 
amused  for  several  years  with    illusory 

Eromises,  he  became  convinced  that  he 
ad  nothing  to  hope.  Not  bein^  able  to 
brook  the  idea  of  returning  to  his  native  ' 
country  in  the  light  of  an  unsuccessful 
supplicant,  he  determined  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  England.  Ha 
spent  11  years  there,  almost  in  a  state  of 
unbecility,  when,  in  1774,  his  son  was 
sent  by  Mrs.  Lyman  to  beg  him  to  return. 
This  circumstance,  iu  conjunction  with 
the  grant  of  the  tract  in  question  about  the 
same  time,  roused  him  from  his  lethargy, 
and  he  once  more  appeared  m  America. 
After  spending  a  short  time  in  Connecti- 
cut, he  embareed,  in  1775,  for  the  Missis- 
sippi, with  his  eldest  son  aiMl  a  few  com- 
panions.   His  fiunily  followed  him  in  tho^ 
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next  year,  but  his  son  had  previously  died, 
and  his  wife  expired  sood  ailer  her  arri?al. 
His  &inily  remained  in  that  coimtiy  until 
it  was  invaded  and  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1781  and  1782,  when  the 
wliole  colony  fled  to  Savannah  in  Georgia. 
General  Lyman  died  in  West  Florida,  in 
1778,  a  short  time  after  his  son.  Doctor 
Dwight  remarks,  in  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  family,  tliat,  for  a  considerable  time, 
uo  American  possessed  a  higher  or  more 
extensive  reputation. 

Ltmph  {lumpha)'^  an  aqueous  liquid, 
cc>lorIes8,  insipid,  anil  diaphanous,  diffused 
through  the  whole  animal  economy,  in 
vessel  called  lymphaiics.  If  allowed  to 
stand,  it  separates  into  two  parts,  like  the 
blood-^a  serous  fluid,  and  a  solid,  or  clot 
The  lymph  serves  to  repair  losses  of 
the  blood,  bv  bringing  to  it  various  mate- 
rials from  different  Sparta  of  the  system, 
and  chyle,  which  is  mixed  with  the 
lymph  in  the  thoracic  duct  It  seems  also 
to  remove  those  elements  of  nutrition, 
whose  place  is  to  be  supplied  by  others, 
and  to  transmit  them  to  the  surface.  The 
uses  and  history  of  lymph,  however,  are 
yet  imperfecdy  known.  The  lymphatic 
vessels  were  not  known  till  towards  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They 
are  small,  thin,  transparent,  furnished  with 
valves,  like  the  veins,  and  spread  through 
differeut  parts  and  organs.  The  cause  of 
the  circulation  of  the  lymph  is  unknown, 
there  does  not  ap[)earto  be  any  im- 
"  tig  organ  analogous  to  the  heart.  It 
t^en  supposed  that  the  alisorbent 
power  exercised  at  their  mouths  impels  the 
liquid  fbrward,  that  already  absorbed  being 
thus  displaced  bv  the  new  absorptions. 
These  vessels  arise  iu  every  part  of  tlie 
body,  and  terminate  in  the  thoracic  duct 

Lti7ceu8.    (See  Danaides.) 

Lrif  CH,  Thomas,  junior ;  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
bom  in  South  Carolina,  August  5, 1749, 
and  sent  to  Eton  school,  England,  in  his 
13th  year.  He  was  admitted  a  gentleman 
commoner  at  Cambridge  university, where 
he  took  his  degrees,  and  afterwards  com- 
menced his  terms  in  the  Temple.  In 
177^  he  returned  to  South  Carohna,  after 
an  absence  of  eight  or  nine  vears.  His 
father  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
colonial  emancipation,  and  Mr.  Lynch  sus- 
tained him  with  ability.  In  1775,  the 
firat  re^ment  of  provincial  re^nilars  was 
raised  in  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Lynch 
was  a()pointed  to  tlie  command  of  a  com- 

emy,  and  soon  raised  his  quota  of  troops, 
is  exertions,  while  on  this  duty,  injured 
his  health,  and,  when  he  joined  his  regi- 


ment late  in  the  year  1775,  a  violent  attack 
of  the  bilious  fever  of  the  country,  had  re- 
duced him  to  an  extremely  feeble  state. 
His  fioher  having  resigned  his  seat  in  con- 
gress on  account  of  ill  healih,  he  was 
elected  to  succeed  him.  At  the  period  of 
his  election  he  was  but  27  years  of  age. 
He  took  his  seat  in  the  congress  of  1776^ 
and  his  character  and  talents  made  him 
highly  esteemed  there.  His  health  soon 
declined  ;  and,  after  affixing  his  name  to 
the  instrument  which  declared  his  eoun- 
tir's  independence,  he  retired  from  public 
life.  A  change  of  climate  being  recom- 
mended, he  was  induced  to  run  the  risk 
of  a  voyage  to  Europe,  and  embarked, 
widi  his  wife,  about  tlie  close  of  the  year 
1779,  for  St  Eustatia.  He  was  never 
after  heard  from,  and  die  ship  is  supposed 
to  have  foundered  at  sea. 

Lynchburg  ;  a  town  in  Columbia  coun- 
ty, Virginia,  on  the  south  bonk  of  James 
river  ;  lat  37«  3(y  N. ;  Ion.  79°  »  W. ; 
uopulation  in  1830,  4626.  It  is  situated 
w  miles  below  the  great  fells,  where 
James  river  breaks  mrough  the  Blue 
ridse,  and  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
and  commercial  towns  in  the  state,  ft 
contains  several  public  ware-houses^  in 
which  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco  is  an- 
nually inspected.  It  has  also  tobacco 
manufactories,  tobacco  stemmarica^  and 
numerous  establishments  for  trade  and 
manufactures.  There  are  in  the  vicinity 
manufacturing  flour  mills  on  an  extensive 
scale,  and  cotton  and  woollen  manufacto- 
ries. In  the  neighborhood  of  the  town 
are  four  mineral  springs.  Lynchburg  was 
established  in  1786,  and  incorporated  iu 
18G.5.  It  is  built  mostly  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill.  The  surrounding  country  is 
rugged,  broken  and  mountainous,  but 
abounds  in  fertile  valleys,  and  is  populous. 
From  its  situation,  it  commands  an  exten- 
sive trade,  not  only  with  the  western  part 
of  Viiginia,  but  the  states  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Ohb. 
The  articles  brought  to  the  market  consist 
of  tobacco,  wheat,  flour,  hemp,  butter, 
whiskey,  cider,  beef,  live  hogs,  &c  The 
produce  is  conveyed  in  batteaux  down  the 
river  to  Richmond,  which  is  the  defwt  of 
all  the  merchandise  passing  from  Lynch- 
buiig  destined  to  foreign  markets. 
Ltndhurst,  lord.  (See  Copl^,) 
Ltnn;  a  post-town  iu  Eesex  county, 
Massachusetts;  5  miles  S.  W.  of  Salem,  9 
N.N.E.Boeton;  Ion.  70«> 58^  W. ;  kt  42» 
2&  N. :  population  in  18iM),4515 ;  in  1830 
6138.  It  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
shoes.  About  1,500,000  pair  of  women's 
shoes  are  made  here  annually.    There  is 
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H  ininend  sfiring  in  this  town,  near  which 
18  a  house  for  the  accommodatioDof  via- 
ilenb  Its  Indian  name  was  Saygug, — 
Lgpm  beach  connects  the  peninsula  of  Na- 
baiit  to  the  nudn  land.    (See  MihanL) 

Ltnz.  This  name  has  been  applied  to 
most  of  the  cats  with  short  tails :  seveiml 
species  were  fonneriy  confounded  by  Lin- 
nsBus  under  tliisheadf  and  tJtere is  still  much 
confusion  respecting  them.  The  largest 
and  most  beautiful,  the  F.  eerrortd,  is 
found  in  Asia  and  Russia.  The  lynx  of 
Europe,  the  F.  /ynx,  has  become  rare,  ex- 
cept in  the  Pyrenees,  and  pan  of  the  Ap- 
enninea  This  auuiial  is  about  three  feet 
long,  and  is  veiy  destructive  to  the  smaller 
quadnipeds.  It  was  celebrated,  among 
the  ancients,  as  having  been  harnessed  to 
the  car  of  Bacchus,  in  his  conquest  of 
India.  They  also  attributed  great  quick- 
ness of  sight  to  it,  and  feigned  tliat  its 
urine  was  converted  into  a  precious  stone. 
The  skin  of  the  male  is  q)otted,  and  is 
more  valuable  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
The  caracal  (F.  earacal)  is  somewhat 
laiger  than  a  fox,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  black  color  of  its  eare,  tlie  word 
earacai  signifying  black  in  the  Turkkth 
language.  There  are  several  species  of 
these  animals  in  North  America,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  the  Northern  or  Can- 
ada lynx  [F,  Ccmadentia).  Pennant  con- 
sidered it  as  identical  with  the  lynx  of 
the  old  workl ;  Geofiroy  St  Hilairenamed 
k  as  a  distinct  species,  and  Tenuninck  has 
again,  under  the  name  of  F,  h€r(udisj  de- 
scribed the  species  as  the  same  in  bodi 
hemispheres.  It  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Ump^ermer,  and  le  dial^  among  the 
French  Canadians.  It  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  districts  about  Hudson's 
ba^,  from  whence  seven  to  nine  thousand 
skins  are  annually  exported.  It  is  a  timid 
creature,  incapable  or  attacking  the  larger 
quadrupMeds,  but  very  destructive  to  rabbits 
and  hares,  on  which  it  chieflv  preys.  It 
makes  but  little  resistance  when  brought 
to  bay  by  a  hunter;  for  though,  like  a  cat, 
it  spits,  and  erects  the  hair  on  its  back,  it 
is  easily  destroyed  by  a  blow  with  a  slender 
stick.  It  is  about  three  feet  long  from  the 
tip  of  its  nose  to  the  end  of  its  tail,  which 
is  about  six  inches  in  length,  with  a  black 
tip.  Its  large  paw%  slender  loins^  and 
long,  but  thick  bind  leasy  with  large  but- 
tocks, scarcely  relieved  bv  a  short,  thick 
tail,  give  it  a  clummr  ana  awkward  ap- 
pearance. Its  gait  18  by  bounds,' sdraight 
forward,  with  the  back  a  little  arched,  uid 
lighting  on  all  the  feet  at  once.  It  swims 
well,  and  will  cross  the  arm  of  a  lake  of 
two  miles  in  width,  but  is  not  swift  on 


land.  Its  flesh  is  eaten,  being  fot,  white,  and 
Bomewlmt  resembling  the  rabbit  in  flavor. 
It  breeds  once  a  year,  having  two  young 
at  a  time.  The  other  American  species 
are  F.  ntfasDd  F./asdatOy  both  of  which 
are  smaller  than  the  preceding.  The 
former  occura  in  the  Atlantic  states  as 
well  ns  to  die  north  and  west ;  the  latter 
appean  to  be  conflned  to  the  borden  of 
plains,  and  the  woody  country  in  the 
vicini^  of  the  Pacific  From  the  ac- 
counts of  travellers  in  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  this  continent,  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  is  more  than  one  non- 
descript animal  of  this  genus,  especial- 
ly in  tlie  countries  bordering  on  the  Co- 
lumbia ;  but,  as  the  skins  procured  from 
thence  are  carried  directly  to  China,  they 
seklom  come  under  the  uispection  of  the 
naturalist 

Ltonnais  ;  a  ci-devant  province  in  the 
eastern  part  of  France,  of  which  Lyons 
was  tlie  capital.  It  consisted  of  Lyounais 
Proper,  Beaujolais  and  Forez.  It  now 
forms  the  departments  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  Loire.    (See  Dtpartmera.) 

LroNifET,  Peter,  a  celebrated  natural- 
ist, bom  in  1707,  at  Maestricht,  graduated 
at  Utrecht,  and  was  for  some  time  a  coun- 
sellor at  the  Hague.  He  afterwards  be- 
came  secretarv,  and  Latin  and  French 
interpreter  to  the  states  of  Holland.  This 
situation  occupying  but  little  of  his  time, 
he  employed  himself  in  researches  into 
the  natural  history  of  insects  and  other 
animals,  porticularly  such  as  were  to  bo 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hague.  He 
formed  a  valuable  collection  of  sliells, 
and  wus  admitted  into  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal scientific  societies  in  Europe.  His 
death  took  place  Jan.  10, 1789.  His  most 
important  production  is  entided  DraiU 
anatomiqut  de  la  ChemUe  qui  range  le  Bait 
dt  SavU  (1760,  4to.)---a  work  no  less  re- 
markable for  originality  of  design  than  for 
spleiHlor  of  execution.  Lyounet  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  skill  as  a  painter  and 
engraver,  and  he  displayed  much  ingenu- 
ity in  improving  microscopes,  and  other 
instnrnieuts  used  in  making  his  obeerv»> 
tions. 

Lyons,  or,properiy,LTov  [Lugdunvm) ; 
the  second  city  of  France,  situated  on  die 
Rhone  and  Sadne,  93  leagues  S.  £.  of 
Paris,  and  63  N.  W.  of  Marseilles ;  archi- 
episcopal  see ;  ca]Mtal  of  the  department 
of  the  Rhone;  headnjuartera  of  a  military 
division;  and  seat  or  numerous  adminis- 
trative and  judicial  authorities;  lat  45® 
46^  N.;  Ion.  4"^  49^  £.;  population,  in- 
cludinff  the  suburbs,  in  18^  185,733, 
Three  hiidgea  ckmb  the  Rhone,  whicli  is 
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here  about  650  feet  wide,  and  often  occa- 
sions great  destruction  by  its  inundations, 
as  was  the  case  particularly  in  1812  and 
1812.>.  The  Sadne,  which  is  480  feet 
wide,  is  crossed  by  six  bridges.  The 
rivers  are  lined  with  wharves,  some  of 
which  are  adonied  witli  handsome  build- 
ings, tlironged  with  boats  of  various  de- 
scriptions, and  resound  with  the  hum  of 
numerous  mills  and  water-6ho|)s.  The 
interior  of  tlie  city  presents  the  aspect  of 
an  old  town,  with  narrow  and  dark  streets, 
lined  with  houses  seven  or  eigiit  stories 
higli,  built  solidly  of  stone.  The  pave- 
ments are  pebbles,  and  there  are  no  side- 
walks. Some  of  the  streets,  in  tlie  more 
modem  quarters  of  the  city,  are  more 
spacious  and  handsome.    There  are  59 

{>ublic  squares,  among  which  that  of  Louis 
e  Grand,  or  Bellecour,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  in  Euroiie,  is  adorned  with 
beautiful  lime-trees,  and  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Louis  XIV.  The  monastic 
grounds  and  ganlens  have  been  mostly 
covered  with  buildings  since  the  revolu- 
tion. Among  the  principal  buildings  are 
the  splendid  h6Ul  de  viUe,  next  to  tbat  of 
Amsterdam,  the  finest  in  Europe  ;  the 
palace  of  commerce  and  the  arts,  con- 
nected with  which  are  lecture-halls,  where 
various  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered ; 
the  vast  prefect-house,  formerly  a  Domin- 
ican convent,  with  an  extensive  garden ; 
the  principal  hospital,  or  h6tel  D&a ;  the 
Grothic  cathedral  of  St.  John,  &c.  There 
are  also  numerous  hospitals  and  churches, 
a  paUns  dejiutiett  and  an  extensive  prison. 
Tne  tower  of  Pitrat,  erected  on  an  eleva- 
tion to  the  north  of  the  city,  tor  an  obser- 
vatory, fell  down  in  1828,  but  has  since 
been  reconstructed.  Many  antiques  have 
been  found  in  the  part  of  the  city  situated 
on  the  ancient  Fontm  TVe^'oni,  and  on  the 
site  of  an  imperial  Roman  palace.  Med- 
als, coins,  vases,  statues,  lachrymatories, 
&C.,  with  remains  of  aqueducts,  of  a  the- 
atre, and  Roman  baths,  are  among  the 
relics  of  antiquity.  On  the  hill  of  Fouiv 
vi^res  is  a  general  cemetery,  adorned  with 
trees  and  handsome  tombs,  laid  out  in 
1806.  Lyons  contains  one  of  the  finest 
libraries  in  France,  consisting  of  92,000 
volumes.  Among  its  scientific  and  useful 
instimtions  are  a  royal  college,  medical 
and  tlieological  schools ;  an  academy  of 
science,  literature  and  the  arts ;  agricultu- 
ral, Linniean,  medical,  law,  Bible  and  . 
other  societies ;  a  tiunU  de  pUU,  savings- 
bank,  &c.  The  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures are  extensive;  the  most  important 
article  is  silk, 'the  manufactures  of  which 
■re   celebrated  for  theur  firnuiess  and 


beauty ;  silk  and  woollen,  and  silk  and 
couon  stuffs,  beautiful  shawls,  crape,  silk 
hose,  gold  and  silver  lace,  &c.,  are  among 
the  products  of  her  industry.  A  large 
proportion  of  all  the  silk  raised  in  France, 
and  great  quantities  import^  from  Italy, 
are  wrought  up  here.  The  silk  raised  in 
the  vicinity  is  remarkable  for  its  white- 
ness. In  1828,  the  number  of  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  silk  was 
(within  the  walls)  7140,  and  that  of  tlie 
looms,  18,829.  Printing  and  the  book 
trade,  pajier-hangings,  the  manuiacture 
of  glass,  jewels,  artificial  flowers,  hats, 
&.C.,  give  occu]Mition  to  numerous  hands. 
Lyons  bos  an  extensive  transit  trade  of 
provisions  for  the  southern  cities,  and  of 
the  oil  and  soap  of  Provence,  and  the 
wines  of  Languedoc,  fur  the  northern. 
Numerous  and  extensive  warehouses  and 
docks  fiicilitate  the  great  commercial  ope- 
rations of  this  queen  of  Eastern  France. 
The  Lyonnese  are  industrious,  prudent, 
acute,  intelligent  and  honest  The  time 
of  the  foundation  of  Lyons  is  uncertain. 
Augustus  made  it  the  capital  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  which  received  the  name  of  Lugdu^ 
nensis.  In  the  reign  of  Nero,  it  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  In  the  fifUi  cen- 
tury, the  Burgundians  mode  it  their  capi- 
tal In  the  twelfth  century,  the  sect  of 
Waldenses  was  founded  by  Peter  de  Vaud, 
a  merchant  of  Lyons.  Italian  fugitives, 
who  came  to  seek  refuge  from  the  rage 
of  parties  in  their  countiy,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  brought  with  them  their  arts  and 
vinealth.  Lyons  sufiTered  much  during  the 
religious  ware  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  was  recovering  from  its  losses  when 
the  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  again 
covered  it  with  desohition.  The  citizens 
having  risen  against  the  terrorists,  in  their 
municipal  government,  and  the  Jacobin 
club  (May  29, 1793),  the  convention  sent 
an  army  *of  60,000  men  against  the  de- 
voted city,  which,  afler  a  brave  resistance 
of  63  days,  was  taken.  Collot  d'Herbois 
and  Couthon  erected  the  guillotine,  en 
permanence,  and,  dissatisfied  with  this 
slow  method  of  execution,  massacred  the 
citizens,  in  crowds,  with  grape-shot 
The  fortifications,  and  many  buildings, 
were  demolished,  the  name  of  Lyons 
abolished,  and  that  of  Ville-Afiranchie 
substituted  for  it  In  1814,  it  was  the 
theatre  of  several  bloody  actions  between 
the  French  and  the  allies. 

Lroifs,  Golf  of  {GaUicus  Sinus);  a 
bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south- 
easteni  coast  of  France,  between  lat  42P 
20^  and  43°  35^  N.,  and  between  Ion.  3» 
and  6°  20^  E.    The  principal  ports  on 
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this  galfare  TouloivRfaraeilles  aod  Cette. 
It  is  now  called,  by  t\w  French  writers, 
Gol/e  du  LUniy  the  name  being  derived 
from  the  agitation  of  its  waters.  (See 
Lion,  Gxdfof.) 

Ltre  ;  the  most  ancient  stringed  instru- 
ment among  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks. 
The  mythological  tFBdition  of  tJie  origin 
of  the  Egyptian  lyre,  the  more  ancient  of 
the  two,  18  curioua  After  an  inundation 
of  the  Nile,  a  tortoise  was  left  ashore 
among  other  animals ;  after  its  death,  its 
flesh  decayed,  and  some  of  the  tendons 
were  dried  by  the  sun,  so  as  to  produce  a 
sound  when  touched  by  Hemiea,  as  he 
was  walking  on  shore.  .He  immediately 
made  an  instrument  in  imitation  of  tt,  and 
thus  invented  the  lyre.  This  lyre,  origi- 
nally, had  but  tliree  strings.  The  Greeks 
ascribed  the  invention  of  the  lyre  to  their 
Hennes  (Mercuiy),  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Maia.  (Pau9.  v.)  But  the  Greeks 
also  say,  that  Hermes  first  used  the  shell 
of  a  tortoise.  According  to  otliers,  Mer- 
cuiy merely  improved  the  invention  of 
the  Egytttian.  Diodorus  tells  us  that 
Apollo  felt  so  much  repentance  for  his 
cruelty  towards  Manyas,  that  he  tore  the 
strings  fix>in  his  cithern.  The  muses^ 
afler  tliis,  invented  a  tone,  and  Oipheus, 
Linus  and  Thamyras,  one  each.  These, 
beinff  added  to  the  three-stringed  Egyp- 
tian lyre,  gave  rise  to  the  heptachord,  or 
seven-stringed  lyre  of  the  Greeks.  The 
invention  of  the  instrument  has  also  been 
ascribed  to  each  of  its  chief  improvers.  The 
Egyptian  and  Grecian  lyres  were,  at  first, 
BOrung  with  the  sinews  of  animals.  The 
numl^r  of  the  strings  was  at  last  increased 
to  eleven.  It  was  placed  witli  tlie  p/ee- 
(nim,  or  lyre-stick,  of^  ivory  or  polished 
wood,  also  with  the  fingers.  The  lyre 
was  called  by  different  names — hfni,phor' 
wdnx,  chelySf  baihitos,  barbiUmj  cithara. 
The  body  of  the  lyre  was  hollow,  to  in- 
crease the  sound.  Few  objects  are  so 
graceful  m  form,  and  susceptible  of  such 
various  application  in  the  fine  arts,  as  the 
tyre,  wluch  is  even  vet  used  as  a  musical 
iustruinent  It  is  the  symbol  of  Apollo, 
yet  other  deities  also  bear  the  lyre ;  and 
mytliology  mentions  many  gods,  who  dis- 
tinguish^  themselves  on  this  instrument 
It  was  played  by  educated  Greeks  in  gen- 
eral; and  Themistocles  having  once  de- 
clined playing  when  requested,  he  was 
considered  a  person  without  cultivation. 
*AfMV9ixaf  (unmusicalj  signified  an  UliteratB 
num.  In  a  work  of^  Doni,  entitled  Imtu 
Barberina,  the  various  forms  of  the  fyre 
are  collected  in  two  Uurge  volumes. — L^ric 
wiis^  originally,  what  Mlougs  to  the  lyre; 


it  was  applied  to  songs  simg  to  the 
lyre,  odes,  o^c,  and  soon  came  to  desig- 
nate a  species  of  poetry  contradistinguish- 
ed from  dramatic  poetry,  which  was  ac- 
companied by  flutes.  (See  lApie  Poetry.) 
Ltrics.  Lyric  poetry  is  Uiat  species 
of  poetry  by  which  the  uoet  directly  ex- 
presses his  emotions.  Tne  predominance 
of  feeling  in  lyric  poetry  is  what  chiefly 
distinguishes  it  fh>m  dramatic  poetry,  in 
which  action  and  character,  independent 
of  the  individual  emotion  of  the  poet, 
predominate;  and  from  epic  poetry,  of 
which  a  series  of  actions  and  characters, 
as  contemplated  and  exhibited  by  die 
poet,  is  the  characteristic.  No  definite 
limit  can  be  readily  drawn  between  such 
departments  of  the  art  There  may  be 
lyrical  pessa^  in  an  epic,  or  a  drama,  when 
opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  poet  to  pour 
out  his  own  excited  and  exalted  feeling ; 
but  it  is  an  irregularity,  and  a  dangerous 
one.  Poets  of  moderate  talentsi  or  liule 
experience,  are  apt  to  burthen  the  reader 
with  themselves,  unable  to  follow  up  the 
represenuition  of  life  in  a  fbrm  not  indi- 
vidually their  own.  Lyric  poetry  is  moue 
limited  than  the  draina  (q.  v.)  and  the 
epic  (q.  v.),  because  feeling  is  limited  to 
the  present;  but,  on  tiiis  accouut,  it  is 
more  excited  and  stirring.  From  the  na- 
ture of  lyric  [x>et!y,  it  has  flourished  bet- 
ter at  court  than  'the  dramatic  and  epic, 
both  of  which,  like  history,  require  liberty, 
because  they  must  represent  truly  the 
character  of  man  in  his  manifold  strivinn^ 
which  cannot  lie  done  but  by  viewing  hfe 
impartially, and  depicting  it  freely;  whitet 
the  lyric  poet,  in  most  of  his  highest 
efforts,  aims  to  express  his  adoration,  be  it 
of  a  hero,  or  his  mistress,  or  nature,  or 
God ;  and  this  tone  coincides  very  well 
with  the  adulation  of  courts.  Hence, 
when  the  drama  and  epic  have  gone 
down  with  the  decay  of  national  inde- 
pendence and  spirit,  and  genius,  debarred 
from  action,  lives  only  in  contemplation, 
lyrk;  poetry  continues,  and  not  iinfre- 
quently  even  flourishes,  because  man  al- 
ways feels ;  admiration,  love  and  hatred 
cannot  die.  Even  the  slave  may  ex- 
press in  verse  the  accents  of  love  or 
adulation ;  and  religion,  in  all  cireum- 
stances,  is  a  never-failing  spring  of 
elevated  feeling.  We  must  not  sup- 
pose, however,  that  every  expression  of 
feeling,  in  veree,  deserves  the  name  of  a 
lyrical  poem,  although  the  mistake  is  a 
very  common  one,  as  tiie  crowds  of  un- 
flecfged  aspirants  to  lyric  honore  testiQr. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  feeling  represent- 
ed should  be  itself  poetical,  and  not  only 
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worthy  to  Iw  preserved,  but  accompanied 
l>y  a  variety  of  ideas,  beauty  of  imagery, 
and  an  eloquent  flow  of  language.  One 
disiiDct  feeling  should  predominate,  giv- 
ing tone  to  the  whole :  the  feeling  must 
be  worthy  of  the  sul^ect  which  caused  it, 
con-espondiug  to  the  same  both  in  degree 
and  kind,  and  must  be  so  exhibited  as  to 
give  a  living  picture  of  the  poet's  mind ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  what  is  merely  in- 
dividual and  accidental  must  be  excluded, 
so  that  the  poet  shall  l)e  truly  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  race,  and  awaken  the  sym- 
pathy of  all.  But  this  requires  genius  of  a 
high  order.  From  the  nature  of  feeling 
results  the  limited  range  of  lyric  poetry, 
and  the  variety  of  style  and  rhythm,  ex- 
hibited in  almost  numberless  uietres,  the 
bold  associations  of  ideas,  and  the  pecu- 
liar imageiy  belonging  to  this  species  of 
poetry.  The  tone  of  lyric  poetry  is 
warmest  if  it  expresses  feeling  called  forth 
by  present  circumstances.  It  is  more 
composed  when  it  represents  feelings 
which  are  past.  The  hymns  of  the  an- 
cients, the  ode  in  general,  the  song  and 
hymn,  with  which  are  connected  several 
metrical  forms  of  die  Italians  and  Span- 
iards (sonnets,  canzonij  &c.),  belong  to  the 
former ;  the  epigram,  in  the  Greek  sense 
of  the  term,  the  elegv,  &c.,  to  the  latter. 
(See  the  various  articles,  and  Lifrt.) 

LrsA.vDER ',  a  Spartan  general,  who  ter- 
minated the  Pelopounesian  war  by  the 
conquest  of  Athens,  B.  C.  404.  Witli  the 
activity,  and  ambition,  luid  penetradon  of 
Theinistocles,  he  united  tlie  pliancy  and 
insinuating  address  of  Alcibiades.  He 
gained  more  easily,  and  retained  longer, 
the  favor  of  the  great  and  |X)werful,  than 
Alcibiades  did  the  hearts  of  women  and 
of  the  liiultitude.  He  sacrificed  the  wel- 
&re  of  his  country  to  his  own  ambiuon. 
He  used  every  means  to  elevate  his 
friends  and  rum  his  enemies.  Justice 
and  truth  to  him  were  empty  words.  He 
used  to  say,  that  if  one  cannot  accomplish 
his  purposes  in  a  lion's  skin,  he  must  put 
on  the  fox's.  Force  and  froud  were  his 
polidc^l  instruments.  In  the  court  of 
Cyrus  the  Younger,  where  he  resided  a 
long  time,  he  enduied,  without  a  murmur, 
tlie  haughtiness  of  tiie  Asbitic  satraps; 
and,  soon  afler,  he  exhibited  the  same 
arrogance  towards  the  Greeks.  His  ha- 
tred was  implacable,  and  his  revenge  tem- 
ble.  His  ruling  passion  was  ambition. 
He  destroyed  tlie  powerful  city  of  Athens, 
and  conceived  the  plan  of  raising  his 
country  to  the  summit  of  gieatiiess,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  was  to  be  under 
bis  own  rule.    He  used  every  means  to 


accomplish  this  object;  he  collected  a 
fleet,  and  repubed  the  Athenians,  who 
lost  in  the  engagement  50  vessels.  The 
glory  of  this  victory  he  endeavored  to 
increase  by  intrigues.  When,  therefore, 
Callicratides,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
command,  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Athenian  Conon,  in  an  engagement  near 
Arginusae,  in  which  be  lost  his  life,  Ly- 
sander,  contrary  to  the  established  custom 
of  S{)arta,  was  a  second  time  appointed 
admiral  of  the  fleet.  He  immediately 
sought  the  Athenian  fleet,  which  was 
much  superior  to  tlie  Spartan ;  it  lay  at 
anchor  before  iEgospotamos.  Only  nine 
of  the  ships  escafied  the  fury  of  his  attack  ; 
one  carried  the  news  of  the  defeat  to 
Adiens ;  with  die  rest,  Conon,  the  Athe- 
nian admiral,  escaped  to  Evagoraa,  king 
of  Cyprus.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  S|>artans,  almost 
without  resistance,  and  Lysander  sailed 
with  it  into  the  poit  of  Lampsacus  in 
triumph.  He  put  to  death  the  prisonei-s 
(30001  with  dieir  generals,  because  diey 
had  tnrown  from  a  rock  die  crews  of  two 
Corinthiim  vessels,  and  had  determined  to 
cut  ofl*  the  right  hand  of  all  the  Pelopou- 
nesian prisoners.  Afler  diis  defeat,  all 
die  Athenian  allies  went  over  to  the  S))ar 
tans.  In  the  ciues  and  islands  which  had 
surrendered,  he  abolished  the  deuiocmtic 
government,  and  founded  an  oligarchy. 
With  a  fleet  of  180  ships,  he  then  sur- 
rounded Athens  by  sea,  while  Agis  and 
Pausanias  encloseil  it  with  a  powerful 
army  on  land.  Famine  at  length  com- 
pelled die  Athenians  to  surn^nder.  They 
lost  their  independence,  and  considered 
themselves  happy  that  their  city  was  not 
destroyed.  An  oligarchy  of  IJO  tyrants 
was  now  established,  which  was  adminis- 
tered widi  the  most  terrible  cruelty.  Ly- 
sander then  returned  to  Lacedpemon, 
where  his  character  was  well  understood ; 
yet  the  splendor  of  his  victories,  his  extra- 
ordinary liberality,  and  his  apparent  disin- 
terestedness, gave  him  such  an  ascend- 
ency that,  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  he  was 
sovereign  of  all  Greece.  Contrary  to  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  he  brought  into  Sparta 
immense  sums  of^  money,  and  valuahle 
treasures,  and  thus  ruined  the  S|)aitan 
virtue.  He  now  attempted  to  accomplish, 
by  artifice,  his  long-conceived  plan  of  de- 
stroying the  consutudon  of  his  country, 
by  admitting  to  the  throne  not  only  all 
tlie  Heraclidee,  but  all  nadve  Spartans, 
and,  Anally,  assuming  the  sceptre  liiniself. 
Apollo  himself  was  to  have  declared  that, 
to  secure  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
Sparta,  its  worthiest  cidzens  should  sit 
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upon  the  throne.  But  the  moment  that 
die  fraud  was  to  have  been  committed 
iu  the  temple  at  Delphi,  one  of  the 
priests  retracted  his  consent,  from  fear 
of  the  consequences,  and  frustrated  the 
whole  plot,  although  it  was  not  discovered 
until  after  the  death  of  Lysauder,  when 
the  plan  was  found  among  his  papers. 
He  was  killed  in  a  battle,  in  the  Bceotian 
war,  in  which  he  commanded  the  Spartan 
forces  (B.  C.  394).  His  memory  was 
honored  in  Sparta ;  for  the  nation,  blind 
to  his  guilt,  regarded  him  as  a  virtuous 
citizen,  ^ince  he  did  not  enrich  himself^ 
but  lived  always  iu  great  poverty.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  Plutarch. 

Ltsias  ;  an  Atlienian  orator,  who  flour- 
ished lietween  the  80th  and  100th  Olym- 
piads, about  458  B.  C.  His  fiither,  Cepha- 
lus,  was  likewise  an  orator,  of  whom  Plato 
makes  honorabh  mention  in  his  Republic 
Soon  after  his  lather's  death,  Lysias,  then 
in  the  15th  year  of  his  age,  went  to  Thu- 
rium,  in  Magna  Gnecia,  to  study  phiioso- 
pby  and  eloquence  under  Tisias  and 
Nicias  of  Syracuse.  Having  settled  in 
Thurium,  he  was  employed  in  the  gov- 
eromeut ;  but,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  Sicily,  be  was  banished,  with 
many  of  his  countrymen.  He  returned 
to  Athens;  but  the  30  tyrants  banished 
him  from  that  city,  and  he  retired  to  Meg- 
anu  After  Athens  bad  recovered  its 
freedom,  he  exerted  himself  for  the  advan- 
tase  of  the  city,  and  even  sacrificed  much 
of  his  property  for  the  public  welfare. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  bis  generosity,  the 
rights  of  an  Athenian  citizen  were  never 
panted  him.  At  firet,  he  gave  ininruction 
m  eloquence;  but,  finding  himself  sur- 
passed by  Theodorus,  another  teacher  of 
oratory,  he  devoted  his  time  to  writing 
orations  for  others.  He  wrote  more  tlian 
200,  some  say  400,  orations;  only  223, 
however,  were  regarded  as  genuine.  In 
these  he  excelled  ml  the  oratore  of  his  time ; 
and  has  rarely  been  surpassed  by  succeed- 
ing orators.  Dionysius  praises  the  purity, 
clearness,  conciseness  and  elegance  of  his 
expression,  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  his 
style,  his  knowledge  of  men,  and  his  livelv 
description  of  then-  peculiarities,  and, 
above  all,  liis  unparalleled  grace.  His 
style  is  applauded  as  a  perfect  example  of 
the  simple  Attic  eloquence.  The  efforts 
of  Lysias  in  panegyric,  however,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius,  were  unsuccessful ; 
he  strives  to  be  magnificent  and  lofly,  but 
does  not  fully  reach  his  object  None  of 
these  eulogies  is  extant,  except  the  one 
entitled  Emtaphios,  and  tne  genuineness 
of  this  18  cloubted ;  hence  we  cannot  form 


an  opinion  of  this  class  of  bis  work& 
Only  34  of  his  orations  have  come  down 
to  our  own  times:  editions  of  them  have 
been  published  by  Taylor  (London,  1739, 
4to.;  and  Cambridge,  1740),  Auger  (Paris, 
1783,  2  vols.),  and  Reiske  (in  the  Collec- 
tion of  Greek  Oratore).  John  Gillies,  the 
historian  of  Greece,  translated  the  orations 
of  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  and  accompanied 
bis  translation  with  an  Account  of  their 
Lives,  and  a  Discourse  on  the  History 
and  AfaiMiera  of  the  Greeks  (London, 
1778). 

^  Ltsimachus;  son  of  Agathocles,  a  gen- 
eral and  friend  of  Alexander,  in  the  divis- 
ion of  whose  conquests  he  rec«ive<l  a  part 
of  Thrace.  The  inhabitonui  stubbornly 
opposed  his  authority,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  conquer  the  country.  After  this,  he 
built  the  city  of  Lysimachia,  on  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonesus,  assumed  the  royal 
tide,  like  the  other  generals  of  Alexander, 
and  formed  a  league  with  some  of  them 
against  Antigouus,  who  had  brought  un- 
der his  own  power  the  territories  couf 
quered  by  Alexander  in  Asia.  After  the 
battle  of  Ipsus,  in  Phrygia  ^B.  C.  301), 
which  cost  Antigonus  his  hfe  and  his 
crown,  Lysimachus  became  master  of 
Asia  Minor,  Cappadocia  Proper,  and  all 
the  provinces  between  the  Taurus  and 
the  Antitaunis.  He  next  made  war  on 
the  nadons  on  the  bordera  of  Thrace,  and 
enlarged  his  territories  by  conquest  In 
attempting  to  subjugate  the  Getse,  who 
lived  beyond  the  Danube,  his  son  and 
himself  fell  into  their  hands.  He  was 
comf celled  to  surrender,  with  his  army,  to 
the  barbarians,  who,  with  horrid  cries,  de- 
manded his  death.  But  their  king  treated 
him  more  generously  than  the  ambidous 
Lysimachus  dared  to  hope.  He  provided 
for  his  prisoners  an  entertainment  in  the 
manner  of  the  Greeks,  and  left  them  tbeur 
own  splendid  furniture  and  utensils ;  his 
own  rood,  on  the  contrary,  was  mean, 
and  his  vessels  were  all  made  of  clav 
or  wood.  Afler  the  meal  was  concluded, 
he  asked  the  captive  monareb  whetlier 
the  rude  living  of  the  Getie,  or  the  splen- 
did banquets  of  his  own  country,  seemed 
to  him  most  desirable,  and  advised  him  to 
make  peace  widi  a  nation  from  whom  so 
little  was  to  be  gained,  restored  him  his 
power,  admitted  him  to  his  fiiendship, 
and  dismissed  him  without  a  ransom. 
This  generous  conduct  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  tyrannical  conqueror.  He 
restored  to  the  king  of  the  Gets  the 
countries  which  he  had  gained  beyond 
the  Ister,  and  gave  him  ms  daughter  in 
maniage.     From  this  time,  the  power  of 
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Lysim&chtis  became  in6re  and  more  ex- 
tended, till  his  domestic  relations  involved 
hitn  and  bis  kingdom  in  ruin.  Having 
put  away  his  fifst  wife,  he  nuirried  Arsin- 
oe,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  who  led  him 
to  commit  many  acts  of  folly,  and  even 
prevailed  upon  him  to  murder  Agathocles^ 
bis  son  by  his  first  wife,  in  order  to  secure 
the  succession  to  her  own  children.  The 
virtues  of  Agathocles  bad  gained  him 
many  powerful  friends,  who  determined 
to  tiuce  Teugeance  upon  his  weak  and 
cruel  father.  They  fled  to  Seleucus,  and 
engag(Kl  him  in  a  war  acainst  Lysima- 
ch  us.  Seleucus  conquered  all  Ana  Minor 
almost  witliout  a  blow.  A  general  batde 
was  fought  at  Couropedium,  in  Phrygia, 
and,  afler  a  valiant  resistauce,  Lvsimachus 
was  totally  defeated  and  slain,  B.  C.  282, 
jn  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

Ltsippcs;  a  sculptor,  who  flourished 
in  Sicyon,  about  330  B.  C.,  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Alexander  would 
permit  no  one  but  Apelles  to  paint  his 
portrait,  and  no  one  but  Lysippus  to  make 
his  statue.  The  statues  of  Lysippus  were 
principally  portraits.  He  was  first  a  cop- 
persmith, and  afterwards  devoted  himself 
to  sculpture.  The  painter  Eupompus, 
whom  he  asked  what  master  he  should 
follow,  told  iiim  to  follow  nature.  His 
statues  were  wrought  with  much  greatar 
beauty  and  elegance  tlian  those  of  his 
predecessors.  He  made  the  bod^  more 
slender;  the  head  smaller ;  the  haur  more 
natural,  flowing  and  delicate ;  he  avoided 
angularity,  and  endeavored  to  give  to 
every  part  more  roundness  and  soflness 
of  outline.  He  used  to  say,  he  represented 
men  as  they  appeared  to  his  imagination, 
but  his  predecessors  represented  them  as 
they  really  were.  Even  the  minutest 
parts  were  labored  with  the  greatest  care. 
It  is  not  known  whether  be  executed  any 
marble  statues,  but  many  in  bronze  are 
still  preserved.  The  most  celebrated  are, 
a  man  rubbing  himself  in  a  bath  {^poxyo- 
tnenua) ;  several  statues  of  Alexander, 
representing  him  in  all  the  diflbrent  sta^ 
of  his  life;  a  group  of  Satvn,  which 
was  found  at  Athens;  Alexander  and  his 
friends,  a  number  of  statues  which  were 
intended  to  bear  an  exact  resembhuiee  to 
the  original;  and  a  colosnl  Jupiter  at 
Tarentum. 


Lttti.s«oic,  Geoige,  lord,  an  elegant 
writer  and  historian,  was  the  eldest  Ison 
of  sir  Thomas  Lyttleton,  baronet,  of  Hag- 
ley,  lu  WorcestershiK,  where  he  was 
bom  in  January,  1709.  In  his  19th  year, 
he  set  out  upon  a  tour  to  the  continent,  and, 
on  his  return,  in  1730,  was  chosen  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Okehampton,  and 
ooncurted  in  the  measures  of  the  opposi- 
tion, led  by  Pitt  and  Pulteney.  When 
Frederic,  prince^of  Wales,  fbnued  a  sepa- 
rate court,  in  1737,  he  was  appointed  his 
secretary.  On  the  expulsion  of  Wuliioie, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
treasury;  but,  altbouffh  he  spoke  with 
elegance  and  fluency,  bis  oratory  wanted 
force,  and  he  never  attained  the  rank  of  a 
political  leader.  In  eariy  life,  he  had  im- 
bibed sceptical  opinions ;  but,  being  sub- 
sequently led  into  a  conviction  of  me  di- 
vine origin  of  Christianity,  he  composed 
his  well-known  Dissertauon  on  the  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul,  first  printed  in  1747. 
About  this  time  he  lost  nis  first  wife,  on 
whom  be  wrote  the  celebrated  monody, 
and,  in  1749,  married  a  lady  from  whom, 
after  a  few  years,  be  separated  by  mutiud 
consent  In  1751,  he  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther in  his  title  and  ample  estate,  and,  by 
his  elegance  and  taste,  rendered  Hagley 
one  of  ue  most  delightful  residences  ui  thjs 
kingdom.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  min- 
istry, he  was  rsised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  baron  Lyttleton,  of  Frenkley,  in 
the  county  of  Worcester.  From  this 
time,  he  Hved  chiefly  in  literarv  retire- 
ment, and,  in  1760^  published  his  Dia- 
logues of  the  Dead.  The  latter  years  of 
bis  life  were  chiefly  occupied  in  his  His- 
tory of  Henry  II,  which  is  the  result  of 
assiduous  research,  but  too  prolix.  He 
died  in  August,  1773,  in  the  64th  year  of 
his  affe,  leaving  a  son,  who  succeeded  hiin 
in  his  titles,  and,  with  great  talents,  be- 
came conspicuous  for  a  conduct  entirely 
opposite  to  that  of  his  father.  The  poems 
of  lord  Lyttleton  maintain  a  place  among 
the  collection  of  British  poets,  for  their 
correct  versification,  and  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment, rather  than  for  higher  qualities.  His 
miscellanies,  in  prose,  also  display  good 
taste,  and  a  cultivated  mind.  His  works 
were  first  collected  and  printed  in  1774, 
410.,  and  since  in  8vo.  (See  JohnsooVi 
Idvu  ^ike  P^fttt.) 
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M ;  the  13th  letter  and  the  10th  cofiao- 
nam  in  the  English  alphabet,  a  labial,  pro- 
duced hy  a  slight  expiratioii  with  a  com- 
preasion  of  the  Upa.  his  one  of  the  liquids 
or  semi- vowels,  and  was  cot  therefore  coo- 
sidered  by  the  Romans  a  consonant ;  but 
was  very  fiiintly  prouounced,rather  as  a  rest 
between  two  syllables,  than  as  an  articu- 
late letter  {Qumt  ix,  4),  which  explains 
why  it  was  subject  to  elision.  1.  It  is  one 
of  die  first  letters  which  children  learn  to 
pronounce,  in  connexion  with  the  easy 
vowel  a.  (See^,)  2.  It  passes  easily 
into  other  letten,  losing  itself  in  the  jwe- 
ceding  or  succeeding  fetrers— a  circum- 
stance which  fhe  etymologist  must  bear 
in  mind,  in  seeking-  the  derivation  or  con- 
nexion of  words  having  an  m  in  their 
root  ;  tlius,  for  instance,  the  German 
fVange  (cheek)  is  the  ancient  Mangmt, 
and  Uie  middle  Latin  gives  Iwmbcariua  as 
well  as  kobcuius.  The  Italians  use  o  ibr 
the  Latin  tim,  at  the  end  of  words.  We 
even  find  the  sn  suppressed  at  the  end  of 
words,  on  some  ancient  medals  and  in- 
scriptions; thus,  on  the  medals  of  the 
iEinilian  and  Plantinn  families,  we  find 
PREIVERNV.  CAPTV.  ;  on  odiers, 
AVGVSTORV.  If  the  m  is  fully  pro- 
noimced,  the  sound  passes  partly  through 
the  nose,  as  is  also  the  case  with  m  Hence, 
in  French,  it  is  nasal  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
as  in  parfumj  faim^  some  foreign  words 
excepted,  as  Hbrahan^  Jerusalem.  The 
mem  of  the  Hebrews,  as  a  numeral,  signi- 
fied 40 ;  the  same  was  the  case  with  the 
Greek  /<  ;  ./(,  however  (characterized  by 
the  stroke  before  it)  aipified  40,000.  In 
Latin,  it  signified  1000 :  the  original  de- 
signation of  this  number  was  double  D 
or  (CIO),  which  gradually  became  an  M. 
AIM  denotes  2000^  and  H  1,000,000,  or  a 
lliousaod  thousand.  In  numismatics,  M 
i0tands  for  a  great  number  of  worda ;  for 
Maeedonict,  as  LEG.  M.  XX.  L^ 
Maeedonua  Vieemma  ;  MaUoj  Mdantia^ 
MtuneHkiij  and  many  other  places  or 
GOUDtries ;  for  Marcutf  Manliui^  Marcel- 
h$9^  and  other  names  ;  for  tnogmtf,  mt7i- 


iarii^  memes^  mater^  magiMer^  &c. ;  EQ. 
M.  for  eqidtwn  magitUr.  M.  D.  signifies 
medicifwe  doctor  (doctor  of  medicine) ;  A. 
M.  artium  magister  (master  of  arts| ;  MS. 
manu  seriptttm (manuscript);  M8S.  (manu- 
scripts). D.  O.  M.  signifies  Deo  opiimo 
maximo  (To  tlie  best  and  greatest  God,  or, 
To  the  Most  Highl  On  tombs,  D.  M.  S. 
means  Diis  Manious  Sacrum,  M  stands 
for  noon,  from  the  Latin  meri4Hes.  Hence 
P.  M.  post  meridiem  (aflemoon) ;  A.  M. 
ante  meridiem  (forenoon).  In  medicine,  it 
signifies  mitce  or  misceaiur ;  also  numt/m* 
lu»  (a  liand  full).  On  modem  coins,  h 
sifcnifies— 1.  the  mint  of  Toulouse  ;  % 
with  a  small  o  over  it,  Mexico  ;  3.  with  a 
crown,  Madrid.  M,  in  French,  uflen 
stands  for  Momieur ;  MM.  for  Mes- 
sieurs, In  music,  it  is  used  for  the  Italian 
words  meno  (less),  mono  (hand),  mezzo  and 
moderato  (moderate].  JIfe  stands,  in  Scotch 
and  Irish  names,  tor  Mae  (q.  v.).  M  m 
likewise  used  by  printers  for  the  unit  of 
measure  of  printed  matter.  Types  of  the 
same  fount  have  bodies  of  equal  thick- 
ness in  one  direction,  and  the  square  of 
this  dimension  is  used  in  determining  the 
amount  of  nrinted  matter  in  a  given  space, 
as  a  page  for  instance,  and  is  termed  an  m. 
Mab  ;  the  queen  of  the  fairies,  so  fimci- 
fiilly  described  by  the  sportive  imagina- 
tion of  Shakspeare,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Chaucer  speaks  of  a  king  and  oueen  of 
Fayrie,  but  seems  to  attribute  the  roral 
dipity  to  Proserpine  and  Pluto.  The 
ongin  of  the  more  amiable  Oberon  and 
Titania  or  Mab  (if  they  are  not  the  same) 
is  uncertain.  Poole,  in  his  Parnassus 
(1657),  thus  describes  the  Fairy  court: 
Oberon,  the  emperor;  Mab  {amabUis), the 
empress;  Perriwiggin,  Puck,  Hobgoblin, 
Tom  Thumb,  &c.,  courtien  ;  Hop,  Mop, 
l>rop,  Tib,  Tit,  Tin,  Tick,  Pip,  Trip,  Skip, 
&c.  &C.,  maids  of  honor;  Nymphidia, 
mother  of  the  maids.  Puck  is  the  em- 
peror^ jester.  Drayton's  A^/i^u/to,  and 
the  Midsummer  Night's  I>reafn,-  are  de- 
lightful illustrations  of  the  antiquities  of 
queen  MabVi  empire. 


▼OL.  Tin. 
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MiBiLLON,  John,  a  learned  French 
Benedictine  of  the  congregation  of  St 
Maur,  a  writer  on  ecclesiastical  antiqui- 
ties and  diplomatics,  was  bom  in  16312,  in 
Champagne,  and  studied  at  tlie  college  of 
Rheims.  He  took  the  monastic  vows  in 
1654,  and,  in  1660,  was  ordained  a  priest. 
After  having  assisted  father  D'Acheri,  in 
his  -^nciUnttntj  he  edited  tlie  works  of 
St  Bemara  ;  and,  in  1668,  published  tlie 
first  volume  of  the  wieto  Sanetorum  Or- 
dims  &  B^iedicHj  of  which  the  ninth  and 
last  Tolttme  a|ipeared  in  1702.  One  of 
his  most  important  productions  is  his 
treatise  De  Re  DiplomaticOf  Lib.  vi  (1681, 
folio j.  He  was  sent  to  Italy,  with  a  com- 
mission (torn  the  king,  to  make  a  literary 
collection  ;  and,  retumhig  to  Fmnce  with 
books  and  M SS.  for  the  royal  library,  he 
publislied  an  account  of  his  journey,  &c., 
under  the  title  of  Mus<Bum  Ualicwn  ( 1687, 
d  vols.,  4to.).  In  1701,  he  was  cnosen  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions, 
and,  in  that  year,  began  to  publish  his 
^nales  OrdinisS.  Bei^M^^  four  volumes 
of  which  appeared  previously  to  his  death, 
in  1707.  Father  Mabillon  was  the  author 
of  many  other  works  of  research,  distin- 

Siished  for  liberality  of  sentiment  and 
eedom  of  opinion,  as  well  as  for  pro- 
found learning. 

Mablt,  Gabriel  Bonnot  de,  a  French 
political  and  historical  writer,  was  bom  at 
Grenoble,  1709,  and  died  at  Paris,  1785. 
He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Lyons, 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty  to  follow 
his  inclination,  he  abandoned  theological 
studies  for  Thucydides,  Plutareh  and 
Livy.  The  voung  abb^  now  went  to 
Pans,  where  he  was  favorably  received 
by  madame  De  Tenciu,  sister  of  the  caiv 
dinal,  to  whom  he  was  related,  and  soon 
after  published  his  ParcdUte  des  RomtdnM 
el  dt»  FrangtnM  (1740),  which  was  received 
with  applause,  and  obtained  him  the  pat- 
ronage of  cardinal  Tencin.  That  minister 
employed  Mahly  to  write  his  memorials 
and  reports;  and  it  was  from  minutes 
drawn  up  by  himself  for  the  use  of  the 
cardinal,  that  Mably  prepared  his  Droit 
pvUicdeFEturapef(ndiaurUsTntiUB4,  He 
was  appointed,  in  1743^  to  carry  on  the 
secret  negotiations  with  the  Pmssian  am- 
bassador at  Paris^  with  whom  he  oon- 
eluded  a  trearr  aeainst  Austria.  The  in* 
stnictions  of  the  French  minister  at  the 
ooDg^reM  of  Breda  (1746)  were  drawn  up 
by  him.  Nocwidistandin^  this  pronect 
of  success  in  politics,  a  nusundentanding 
with  the  cardinal  induced  him  to  retire 
from  affidrs,  and  devote  himself  lo  study. 
The  tone  of  hia  subsequent  publications 


is  somewhat  difierent  from  that  of  hia 
ParalUU,  Among  them  are  Obsavatims 
nor  VHxstoirt  de  to  Gr^  ;  ObeerwUions 
8wr  Us  Romains  (1751)  ;  Entretiens  de 
Phocion  (in  which  he  gives  his  ideas  of 
virtue,  patriotism,  and  tne  mutual  obliga- 
tions or  the  state  and  the  citizens  towards 
each  other];  ObservcUiom  surPHisioire  de 
F)ranee  (of  which  an  edition  has  lately 
been  published  bv  Giiizot,  with  notes) ; 
Entrekens  sur  Pmstoire,  His  com|>lete 
works  appeared  at  Paris,  in  1794, 15  vols. 
His  style  is  easy,  pure,  often  elegant,  but 
tame  ;  his  views  often  partake  (^  the  as- 
perity of  his  temper. 

M ABUSE,  or  Madbbuze,  John  de,.  an 
able  artist,  was  bora  at  Maubeuze,  a  vil- 
lage of  Hainault,  in  1492,  and  studied  the 
works  of  the  great  mastere  in  luly.  His 
habits  were  so  dissipated,  that  the  patience, 
fidelity  and  beauty  with  which  his  pieces 
were  executed,  were  doubly  remarkable. 
He  painted  a  great  altar-piece,  represent- 
ing the  descent  from  me  cross,  for  a 
chureh  in  Middleiburg ;  but  the  chureh 
and  the  picture  were  destroyed  by  light- 
ning. Another  descent  ftY>m  the  cross,  by 
him,  is  still  at  Middleborg.  His  irregu- 
larity occasioned  his  imprisonment  in  this 
place ;  and,  during  his  confinement,  he 

glinted  several  fine  pieces,  which  are  lost, 
e  afterwards  went  to  England,  and 
painted  several  pieces  for  Henry  VIII. 
Several  excellent  works  of  his  are  at  Mid- 
dlebujng ;  the  best  of  whieh  is  the  altar- 
piece,  representing  the  descent  fix>m  the 
cross.  Having  received  a  piece  of  rich 
brocade,  in  mder  to  appear  before  the 
emperor  Charles  V,  he  sold  it  at  a  tavern, 
ana  painted  a  paper  suit  so  exceedingly 
like  it,  that  the  emperor  could  not  be  con- 
vinced of  the  deception,  until  he  exam- 
ined it  with  his  own  banda  He  died  in 
1562. 

Macaber  ;  according  to  some,  an  early 
German  poet,  author  of  a  work  entided 
the  Dance  of  Death,  or,  the  Dance  of 
Macaber,  consisting  of  a  series  of  dia-> 
logues  between  Death  and  a  number  of 
personages  belcxiging  to  various  ranks  of 
society.  Others  suppose  the  word  merely 
a  oomiption  of  the  Arabic  ma^Mrahj  a 
eemeteiy.  (See  Deaths  Dante  ^)  An 
£n|ritsh  translation  of  tbeae  diaJogues  woa 
pulSished  by  Dugdale  and  Dodsworth,  in 
the  3d  volume  of  the  JiknasUeon  Anj^i 
eomcm ;  and  French  and  Latin  vefsions 
have  been  repeatedly  printed. 

Macao,  Cnina,  in  Qiiang-tong;  Ion. 
1I3»  35^  k  ;  lat.  22»  13"  N.  This  toWD 
is  buik  on  a  peniuaula,  or  rather  on  a 
mall  island,  which  has  an  area  of  106 
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iqnare  rnilea^  mtd  containii  33,800  inhabi- 
tants. It  w  tho  only  Europeao  Hettlement 
in  China,  and  was  ceded  to  the  Poitu- 
irnese  in  1580.  (See  hutia,  PoHugueae.) 
The  Portuguese  fortified  the  place,  ana 
surroun<ied  it  with  strong  wain.  Macao 
has  a  Ponugueae  governor,  and  a  Chinese 
mandarin  ;  and  tm  Gngiish  and  other  na- 
tions liave  factories  here.  The  houses  are 
of  stone,  built  after  the  European  man- 
ner; but  they  are  low,  and  make  little 
show.  Tlie  city  is  defended  by  three 
fi>rts,  built  upon  eminences ;  its  works  are 
good,  and  well  planted  with  aitillery.  It 
was  formerly  a  place  of  the  greatest  iin- 
poilance,  being  the  centre  of  the  trade  of 
the  Portuguese  in  the  easteni  part  of 
Asia.  Since  the  decline  of  the  Portu- 
guese trade,  the  town  has  sunk  into  a 
place  of  comparatively  little  importance. 
In  the  garden  of  the  English  roctory  is 
shown  a  cave,  called  the  grotto  of  CamooM 
(q.  vA  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed ihel^iinadL 

MACARTHi,sir  Charles;  an  Irish  officer, 
who  commanded  at  Cape  Coast,  in  1821. 
Whilst  making  preparadons  to  repel  the 
Ashanteee,  the  king  sent  his  complin leuts 
to  hioH  <^  f*ud  he  hoped  to  have  bis 
bead,  as  an  ornament  to  his  great  war- 
drum.  In  1833,  air  Charles  marched 
asainst  the  Ashantees,  with  a  mixed  force 
or  Europeans  and  blacks,  the  latter  of 
whom  ran  away,  and,  tLe  whites  being 
defeated,their  commander  was  captured  by 
the  victor,  who  ferociously  realksed  his 
menace,  January  21,  1824.  In  a  subse- 
quent Iwttle,  the  Ashantees  were  entirely 
defeated,  and  this  barbarous  trophy  was 
recovered  and  conveyed  to  the  roladons 
of  nr  Charles. 

Macartnet,  George  (earl  Macarmev), 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Scottish  oe- 
Bcent,  was  l»om  in  Ireland,  in  1737,  and 
educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin  ;  afler 
which  he  l)ecame  a  student  of  the  Tem- 
ple. In  17(i4,  he  was  appointed  envoy 
extraordinary  to  Russia,  afierwards  be- 
came secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  wus  created  knight  of  the 
Bath.  In  1775,  he  was  made  captain-gen- 
eral and  governor  of  the  Coribbee  islands, 
Grenada,  tlie  Grenadines  and  Tobago. 
Grenada  was  invaded  aiul  taken  by  uie 
French,  and  the  governor  was  sent  a  pris- 
oner to  France.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, be  was  appointed  to  the  presidency 
of  Madras,  having  previously  received  an 
Iiish  peerage.  On  his  embassy  to  China, 
io  1792,  he  conducted  with  great  address, 
and  succeeded  in  the  chiefobject  of  his 
miaiion.    His  only  subsequent  public  sit- 


uation was  that  of  governor  of  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope,  whence  he  retiumed,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  in  1797.  He  died 
March  31,  ISOti.  His  English  earldom 
was  be8towe<l  on  him  for  his  services  in 
China.  Lord  Macartney  was  the  author 
of  a  Journal  of  his  Chinese  emlMiSHy, 
and  other  publications.  (See  Staunton's 
Etnbam  io  CkinOf  and  Barrow's  Life  qf 
Lard  MacaHnxy,) 

Macassar  ;  a  city  of  Celebes,  on  the 
south-west  coast,  capital  of  a  kinirdom 
called  Macassar  or  B*my ;  Ion.  119°  W 
£• ;  lat.  5P  !&  S. ;  population,  acconling 
to  Hassel,  100,OuO.  This  town  is  the 
chief  settlement  of  die  Dutch  on  the 
island,  and  called  by  tliem  Fori  RaHerdaau 
The  town  is  buik  on  a  neck,  or  point  of 
land,  at  tlie  moutli  of  a  river  which  fomos 
a  harbor,  with  water  enough  for  a  ship  to 
come  within  cannon  shot  of  the  walls. 
The  town  is  large ;  the  houses  are  of 
wood,  built  on  piles,  to  guard  against  in- 
undations. Tl)e  country  round  about  is 
level  and  beautiful,  abounding  witn  plan- 
tations and  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  At 
a  distance  hdand,  the  countiy  rises  into 
hills  of  great  height,  and  becomes  rude 
and  mountainous.  (See  East  India  Com* 
panVf  Diddu) 

Macassar,  Straits  of  ;  the  channel 
or  narrow  sea  between  Celebes  and  Bor- 
neo, altout  350  miles  long,  and  from  110 
to  140  wide,  except  at  the  north  entrance, 
where  it  is  contracted  to  50  miles. 

Macaulet,  Catherine,  or  Graham,  the 
name  of  her  second  husband,  was  born  in 
Kent,  at  the  seat  of  her  father,  John  Saw- 
bridge.-  She  was  well  educated,  and  be- 
came eaily  attached  to  the  penisnl  of  his- 
tory. In  1760,  she  married  doctor  George 
Macauley,  a  physician,  and,  in  1763,  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  (4to.)  of  her  History 
of  Enffland  from  the  Accession  of  James 
I  to  that  of  the  Brunswick  Line.  This 
wos  continued,  in  successive  volumes,  to 
the  eighth,  which  completed  the  work,  in 
1783.  The  spirit  of  this  hiBtory  is  almost 
purely  republican.  The  other  works  of 
Mrs.  Macauley  are,  Loose  Remarks  on 
some  of  Mr.  Hobbes'  Positions  ;  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  People  of  England  on  the 
present  Important  Crisis  (1775) ;  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Immutability  of  Moral  Truth, 
aflcrwards  republished,  with  additional 
matter,  under  the  title  of  Letters  on  Edu- 
cadon  (1790).  Her  last  publication  was  a 
Letter  to  Earl  Stanhope,  in  reply  to  the 
opinions  of  Burke  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion (1791).  In  1785,  Mrs.  Macauley  mar- 
ried a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Gra- 
ham, and  the  disparity  of  dieir  ages  sub- 
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jected  her  to  much  ridicule.  She  paid  a 
visit  to  gcDerai  Wasbin^oo,  in  America, 
in  1785,  and  died  in  1791. 

Macaw.  These  magnificent  birds  be- 
long to  the  parrot  tribe,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  having  their  cheeks  destitute 
of  feathers,  and  the  feathers  of  tlie  tail 
long.  They  form  the  sub-genus  ara. 
They  are  ouly  found  in  the  tropical  re- 
gions of  South  America.  They  prefer 
moist  situations,  from  the  palm  growing  in 
such  spots,  of  the  fruit  of  which  they  are 
very  fend.  They  usually  go  in  pairs ; 
sometimes,  however,  they  ass>3mble,  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  in  great  numbers. 
Although  they  fly  well,  they  seldom  wan- 
der far,  except  in  quest  of  food,  and  reg- 
ularly return  in  the  evening.  They  build 
their  nests  in  the  hollow  of  rotten  trees, 
and  lay  twice  in  the  year,  generalW  two 
eggs  at  a  time.  The  male  and  female 
share  alternately  in  the  labor  of  incuba- 
tion and  rearing  the  young.  When 
young,  they  are  easily  tamed,  and  soon 
grow  familiar  with  persons  whom  tiiey 
frequently  see.  But,  like  all  the  parrot 
trilje,  they  have  an  aversion  to  strangera, 
and  particularly  to  children.  In  a  domes- 
ticated state,  they  will  feed  on  almost  eve- 
ry article,  but  are  especially  fond  of  su- 
gar, bread  and  fruits.  They  do  not  masti- 
cate the  latter,  but  siick  them  by  pressing 
their  tongue  against  the  upper  mandiUe. 
Like  the  other  parrots,  these  birds  use 
their  claws  with  great  dexterity,  though,  in 
climbing,  the^  always  begin  by  taking 
hold  with  their  bill  in  the  first  instance, 
using  their  feet  only  as  a  second  point  of^ 
their  motion.  When  they  were  first  car- 
ried to  Europe,  their  great  beauty  and 
size  caused  them  to  be  in  much  request, 
and  they  were  considered  as  valuable 
presents  between  sovereign  princes.  This 
bird  was  spoken  oi^  by  Aldrovandus,  as 
early  as  1572. 

Macbeth  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  centuty.  He  served  against 
the  Danes  as  general  of  his  relation  Dun- 
can I  or  Donald  VII,  king  of  Scotland. 
The  Danes  were  completely  defeated,  and 
Macbeth  now  conceived  the  idea  oi^  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  Scottish  throne. 
He  appears,  like  most  men  in  his  time,  to 
have  believed  in  the  predictions  of  the 
pretenders  to  supernatural  knowledge.  On 
nis  return  from  his  victory  over  the  Danes, 
three  old  women  met  him  with  the  in- 
signia of  the  witches  of  that  period,  and 
saluted  liim — the  fint,as  thane  of  Glamis; 
the  second,  as  thane  of  Cawdor  ;  the 
third,  as  about  to  be  king  of  Scotland. 
The  two  first  predictions  being  almost 


immediately  flilfiUed,  Macbeth  was  led  to 
hope  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  last, 
and,  after  brooding  over  i\if^  subject  for  a 
time,  determined  to  assassii.ate  the  king ; 
and  perpetrated  the  crime  when  the  king 
was  visiting  him  at  his  castle  of  Inverness. 
The  king's  sons  were  obliged  to  save 
themselves  by  flight ;  and  Macbeth  brought 
the  nation  to  favor  his  cause,  by  liberality 
to  the  nobility,  and  by  strict  justice  in  his 
administration.  For  10  years,  he  reigned 
witii  moderation ;  bur,  after  this  period,  he 
suddenly  became  a  tyrant  His  drat  vic- 
tim was  Banquo,  who  had  been  privy  to 
the  murder  of  the  king.  Feeling  iubecure, 
be  erected  a  castle  on  Dunsinune,  from 
which  he  could  overtook  the  whole  coun- 
try. This  is  the  legend,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  poetry.  But  liistory  shows 
no  such  person  as  Banquo ;  Duncan  was 
slain  near  Elgin,  and  not  in  Macbeth's 
own  castle ;  and  Macbeth,  though  he  as- 
cended the  throne  by  violence,  had  in  fiict 
a  better  claim  to  it  than  Duncan,  and  was 
a  firm,  just  and  equitable  prince.  Mac- 
dufl^  thane  of  Fife,  fled  to  England,  and 
urged  Malcolm,  the  son  of  the  murdered 
Duncan,  to  take  vengeance.  Assisted  by 
Si  ward,  earl  of  Northumberland,  they  re- 
turned to  their  country.  Maclieth  was 
defeated,  fled  to  his  castle,  and  was  slain 
in  the  17th  year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  1057. 

Maccabees  ;  two  apocryphal  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  contain  the 
history  of  Judos  sumamed  Maccabeus, 
and  his  brothers,  and  the  wars  which  Uiey 
sustained  against  the  kings  of  Syria,  in  de- 
fence of  their  religion,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country.  (See  JeivsA  The 
author  and  the  age  of  these  books  are 
uncertain.  The  council  of  Trent  placed 
them  among  the  canonical  books,  but  the 
Protestants  have  rejected  them  as  apocry- 
phal. 

MACCARoift,  Macaroni  or  Macchbro- 
Nf ;  a  preparation  of  fine  flour,  which 
forms  a  favorite  article  of  food  among  the 
Italians.  It  is  eaten  in  various  ways, 
generally  simply  boiled,  and  served 
up  with  grated  cheese.  Maccaroni  is 
generally  made  in  pieces  resembling  a 
Jong  pii>e  handle,  of  small  diameter  ; 
sometimes,  however,  in  other  shapes,  as 
flat,  square,  &c.  It  is  a  wholesome  food, 
and  a  national  dish  of  the  Italians,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Neapolitans.  It  is  made 
best  in  the  neigh l)orhood  of  Naples,  whole 
villages  livinsr  almost  solely  by  the  manu- 
facture ;  ancf,  in  Naples,  it  is  continually 
sold  in  the  su^ets,  cooked  for  the  lower 
classes,  particularly  for  the  iaruvroni  The 
pieces  being  very  long,  and  being  held  in 
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^e  &aa^  during  the  process  of  eatings 
wme  skill  is  required  to  manage  them. 
This  fasbioQ  of  eating  vard-Iong  macca- 
roni,  forms  a  subject  or  ridicule  axainst 
the  Neapolitans,  iu  more  than  one  Jtaliau 
comedy.  The  modes  of  cooking  macca- 
roni  are  various  ;  the  simplest  are  the  best. 
Tlie  fashion  of  cutting  it  into  pieces,  and 
stewing  it  with  eges,  &c.,  as  is  done  in 
England  and  the  U.  States,  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  Maccaroni  is  well  made  at 
Aix  in  France^  and  pretty  well  in  Ger- 
many.— Maccaroni  is  also  used  as  a  term 
of  contempt  for  a  coxcomb — hmno  crass^ 
JdinervtB. 

Maccaronic  Poevs  ;  a  kind  of  fiice- 
nous  Latin  poems,  in  which  are  inter- 
spened  wordfs  from  other  languages,  with 
Latin  inflections.  They  were  first  written 
by  Teofilo  Folengi,  under  the  name  of 
Mtrlino  Coccaioy  a  learned  and  witty  Ben- 
edictine, bom  in  1484,  at  Mantua.  He 
was  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Sa- 
nazzariu.  Ferdinand  of  Gonzaga,  with 
whom  he  resided  10  years  in  Sicily,  was 
hid  pati-on,  and  Folengi  often  celebrates 
his  praises.  He  spent  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  a  monastery  at  Bassano,  where  he 
died  in  1544.  Various  grave  and  reUgious 
poems  of  his,  in  Italian  and  Latin,  are  still 
extant,  and  are  not  without  value.  He  is 
regarded  by  the  Italian  poets  as  the  in- 
ventor of  heroi-comic  poetry.  His  prin- 
cipal poem  in  this  style  was  called  Mac- 
earaneoj  because  it  was  mixed  up  of  Latin 
and  Italian,  as  maccaroni  is  made  of  va- 
rious ingredients.  An  edition  of  this  po- 
em, printed  in  1521,  is  still  extant  In 
imitation  of  Virgil,  he  carries  the  hero 
of  his  poem  through  numerous  circum- 
stances, and,  at  last,  to  the  infernal  regions. 
Here,  among  other  things,  he  sees  the 
punishment  of  poets.  For  every  untruth 
or  exaggeration  in  their  works,  devils 
were  appointed  to  extract  a  tooth,  which 
grew  again  every  day.  This  poem  con- 
tains manv  satirical  accounts  or  the  man- 
Ders  of  the  age,  with  beautiful  passages 
in  genuine  Latin  verse.  Besides  this,  he 
wrote  a  smaller  comic  poem,  entided  Mos- 
chutj  or  the  War  of  the  Gnats  and  the  Em- 
mets— a  youthful  production ;  also  Ec- 
logues and  Epistles ;  all  in  the  maccaronic 
style.  Heinsius  (Teut,  4th  nart,  p.  171) 
mentions  a  Crerman  poem  or  this  sort — 
FloiOjCortum  vcrncaU  de  Floia  stifoiiibuM^ 
tUii  Deirieulxa  qwt  omnes  fere  Minschos^ 
MannaSf  ffeibraBjJan^aSy  &c.,  hehuppertf 
d  SpUztbus  suia  achaiqftia  stecktre  et  tniere 
0oUnt ;  Auiore  Grijholdo  Knickknacldo 
ex  ftoUmdia  (anno  1593, 4to.),  of  which  he 
aives  the  introduction.  A  new  edition  of 
15* 


this  work  appeared  in  1822,  at  Hamm ; 
and  a  translation  at  Leipsic,  in  1827.    We 
find  an  example  of  French  maccaronic 
verses  in  die  tnird  interlude  of  Moliere's 
Mak^de  tmagmaire.     It  was  introduced 
into  Eiiglaua  in  the  reign  of  Henn^  VII, 
when  Skelton  exhibited  some  specimens 
of  it  It  was  fashionable  under  Elizabeth, 
in  whose  reign  a  poem  on  tlie  Armada, 
of  which  Wartou  gives  a  specimen,  was 
written.    Drummond  also  wrote  a  mac 
caronic  poem,  of  which  the  following  will 
be  a  sunicient  specimen : — 
ConvoctU  extemplo  burrowmarmos  atque  ladceatf 
Jachiumnumque  hiremannoi,  pUuglidrivestert  at- 

qu€  pieughmannoSf 
1\tmUcmte»irue  nmulf  reeoto  tx  tUekmt  &oyot, 
Htme  fin  airtifera*  tertit  cum  dUhcUnUy  di»h* 

as,  Slc. 
Macchiavelli,  NiccoI6.  It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  a  man's  disposition  and  char- 
acter from  his  writings.  When,  however, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  governments  of  an- 
ti(}uitv  and  the  Italian  republics  of  the 
middle  ages,  a  man's  writing  are  more 
the  offspring  of  his  political  situation  than 
mere  exercises  of  his  intellect,  and  espe- 
cially if  thev  coincide  with  his  conduct, 
thev  afford  mir  grounds  forjudging  of  the 
author's  character.  This  is  the  case  with  . 
Niccol6  Macchiavelli,  the  famous  Floren- 
tine secretaiT.  The  prejudices  against 
him,  arising  from  an  incorrect  understand- 
ing of  his  treatise  called  11  Principe  (the 
Pnnce),  have  caused  him  to  be  regattled 
as  the  teacher  of  a  detestable  line  of  pol- 
icy, called  from  him  MacchiaveUi»m,  in- 
tended to  enable  despotism  to  perpetuate 
its  existence  by  fraudand  violence, though 
there  are  few  men  on  record  who  have 
shown  so  much  of  a  truly  civic  spirit. — He 
was  bom  at  Florence,  in  the  vear  1469,  of 
a  noble  &mily,  whose  members  had  en- 
joved  the  highest  dignities  in  the  republic. 
Littie  is  known  of  his  youth,  and  nothine 
of  his  education,  except  that  he  studied 
under  Marcellus  Virgilius.  On  account 
of  his  distinguished  talents,  he  was  very 
early  appointed  chancellor  of  the  Floren- 
tine republic,  and,  not  lon^  afterwards^ 
was  aavanced  to  the  ]M)6t  of  secretary  of 
state.,  for  which  reason  he  is  most  com- 
monly called  Segretario  FiorenHno.  When 
Florence  had  recovered  her  liberty,  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Medici  (see  Medici),  and, 
from  fear  of  the  exiled  family,  had  become 
involved  in  the  ambitious  wars  and  in- 
trigues of  Charles  VIII,  at  a  time  when 
great  political  adroitness,  and  a  spirit  of 
genuine  republicanism,  were  requh^d  in 
her  envoys,  Macchiavelli  was  several 
times  charged  with  important  embassies. 
He  was  fpur  times  plenipotentiaiy  at  th* 
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French  court,  twice  at  that  of  the  pope, 
and  twice,  also,  at  that  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian.  The  republic  acknowledged 
his  great  services,  but  rewarded  them 
sparingly,  so  that  he  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  petition  the  signona  (supreme 
authority  of  the  state)  on  account  of  his 
poverty.  His  advice  was  of  great  use  to 
the  coimnonwealth,  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
surrection of  Val  di  Chiana.  The  leading 
principles  of  his  counsels,  at  this  juncture, 
may  be  deduced  from  his  numerous  let- 
ters, preserveil  in  the  Florentine  archives. 
They  were  to  maintain  a  peaceful  and 
friendly  spirit  in  the  settlement  of  difficul- 
ties, to  provide  for  an  upright  and  strict 
administration  of  justice,  to  make  the  bur- 
den of  taxes  as  light  as  possible,  and  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  tne  smallest  cir- 
cumstances that  had  relation  to  public 
concerns.  Even  in  regard  to  niilitary 
nffiiirs,  the  state  was  so  convinced  of  the 
sagacity  of  his  views,  that  they  preferred 
his  couusel  to  any  other.  Among  other 
things,  a  Tuscan  legion  was  established 
by  his  advice.  This  band,  at  a  later  peri- 
od, distinguished  itself  remarkably  under 
the  command  of  Giovanni  de*  Medici. 
When  pope  Julius  II  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  league  in  Italy  against  the 
overwhelming  power  of  the  French,  Louis 
XII,  to  revenge  himself,  and  wound  the 
dignity  of  the  pope  in  the  tenderest  point, 
attempted  to  assemble  a  council  in  Italy, 
and  requested  the  Florentines  to  allow 
Pisa,  which  had  become  again  subject  to 
them,  to  be  the  place  of  meeting.  Mac- 
chiavelli  feared  the  papal  thunders,  and 
advised  his  countrymen  to  evade  the  pro- 
posal. He  went  with  this  view  as  envoy  to 
the  king,  but  the  king  would  not  ha  refused. 
After  his  return,  he  was  sent  to  Pisa,  to 
watch  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  and 
to  labor  for  its  dissolution.  Nevertheless, 
the  pope  was  so  indignant  against  the 
Florentines,  that  he  formed  an  alliance 
witli  Ferdinand  of  Arragoii  to  deprive 
them  of  their  freedom,  and,  by  their 
means,  the  power  of  the  Medici  was  re- 
established. As  Macchiavelli  had  labored 
incessantlv  for  the  good  of  tlie  republic, 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  now  dictator  of  Flor- 
ence, seized  the  opportunity,  in  spite  of  a 
Eublic  decree,  to  strip  him  of  his  dimities, 
[e  was  aflerwards  accused  of  participating 
in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Boscoli  and  Cai)- 
poni  against  the  cai'dinal  Giovanni  de' 
Medici,  imprisoned,  put  to  the  torture,  and 
banished;  all  which  he  endured  with  a 
firmness  approaching  to  indiflference. 
Afler  the  cardinal  became  pope  (Leo  X), 
his  punishment  was  remitted.   He  return- 


ed to  his  native  country,  and  wrote  his 
discourses  on  the  ten  first  books  of  Livy; 
also  his  Prince,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  Upon  this,  he  was 
received  again  into  favor  by  this  powerful 
famiiy;  and  catxiinal  Julius,  who  ruled 
Florence  in  the  name  of  Leo-X^  and  ear- 
nestly desired  to  reform  the  condition  of 
the  place,  availed  himself  of  tlie  advice 
of  Macchiavelli,  in  extinguishing  various 
civil  commotions.  He  was  suspected  of 
being  concerned  in  a  new  conspiracy 
against  the  Medici;  but  the  only  conse- 
quence was,  that  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  private  life  and  to  indigence.  When 
Julius,  under  the  name  of  Clement  VII, 
ascended  the  ])apal  chair,  Macchiavelli 
was  again  employed  in  public  business: 
in  particular,  he  was  sent  to  aid  the  allied 
forces  of  the  pope  and  the  Florentines  iir 
the  defence  of  Tuscany  against  the  army 
of  Charles  V.  The  confidence  now  re- 
posed in  him  by  the  Medici  alienated 
from  him  the  affections  of  the  Florentines ; 
and,  after  his  return  to  Florence,  he  died, 
June  22,  1527,  neglected  and  poor.  It 
appears,  from  the  letters  of  his  son  Pietro 
to  Francisco  Nelli,  that  he  manifested  on 
his  death-bed  the  feelings  of  a  Christian. 
The  account  of  the  inaccurate  Paolo  Gio- 
vio,  that  he  died  a  suicide  and  an  atheist,  is 
not  to  be  depended  on. — ^The  writings  of  the 
innnortal  Florentine  may  be  arranged  un- 
der four  heads, — history,  politics,  belles- 
lettres,  and  military  treatises.  His  eight 
books  on  the  history  of  Florence,  written 
at  the  command  of  Clement  VII,  begin 
with  the  year  1215,  and  end  with  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  in  the  year  1492.  They  are 
among  the  first  historical  works  of  mod- 
ern times,  which  deserve  to  be  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  beautiful  remains  of 
antiquity.  Macchiavelli  was  probably 
prevented  by  deatli  from  completing  this 
work,  and  is  said  to  have  left  his  (x>llec- 
tion  of  materials  to  Guicciardini.  Ther 
histor)'  is  distinguished  for  its  pure,  ele- 
gant and  flowing  style :  its  impaniality  is 
doubtful.  The  Life  of  Casiniccio  Castra- 
cani,  lord  of  Lucca,  is  more  properly  a 
romance  than  a  biography.  The  hero, 
who  is  as  great  a  villain  as  Caesar  Borgia, 
is  continually  quoting  apothegms  from 
Plutarch.  Under  the  head  of  politics  are 
included  his  two  most  iniportant  works — 
the  Prince  (of  which  more  will  be  said 
hereafterl  and  the  Discourses  upon  the 
ten  first  books  of  Livv.  His  purpose,  in 
these  last,  is  to  show  how  a  republic  may 
be  supported,  and  how  it  is  exposed  to 
ruin.  The  work  breathefi,  tliroughout,  a 
warm  love  of  fiieedom.     Filippo   Neitt 
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relates,  in  bis  commeDtaries,  tliat  Macchi- 
avelli  was  induced  to  write  these  dis- 
courses, and  those  on  the  Art  of  War,  by 
a  number  of  young  men  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  witli  bim  in  a  garden 
in  Florence,  and  had  been  made  republi- 
cans by  the  perusal  of  the  ancients.  Mon- 
tesquieu and  Rousseau  have  both  drawn 
freely  from  these  works.  Id  a  treatise, 
composed  in  the  year  1519,  upou  a 
refoniMition  in  the  state  of  Florence,  he 
advises  the  pope  Leo  X  to  restore  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  to  this  city, 
although  he  pretends  to  have  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  Medici  in  view.  His  ob- 
ject in  the  seven  books  on  the  Art  of  War 
was,  to  show  the  Italians  that  they  were 
able  to  recover  their  freedom  without  the 
assistance  of  the  foreign  mereenaries,  so 
generally  employed  in  the  states  of  Italv ; 
and  he  sliows  himself  fully  sensible  of  the 
great  importance  of  infiintry,  then  little 
valued.  Frederic  the  Great  knew  and 
esteemed  this  treatise.  For  the  restoratron 
of  the  comic  drama,  also,  the  world  is  in- 
debted to  the  Florentine  secretary.  His 
comedies,  ha  Mandragola  and  La  CUzioj 
are  the  firat  regular  dramas  written  since 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  Voltaire  prefer- 
red the  first  to  any  of  the  plays  or  Aris- 
tophanes; His  other  poems  are  full  of 
thought  The  novel  entitled  Beyoffor  is 
veiy  fine,  and  has  been  veriified  by  La 
Fontaine.  His  descripdon  of  the  pesti- 
lence, wliich  raged  in  Florence  in  the 
years  1592—3^  may  be  compared  to 
the  similar  account  in  Thucydides.  He 
bos  written,  also,  many  other  treatises,  aU 
of  which  show  the  great  man,  and  sev- 
eral poems.  Among  his  papera  is  a  con- 
stitution for  the  regulation  of  a  gay  com- 
pany, called  Compagma  dH  Piactre,  The 
Prince  bos  been  often  translated.  The 
oraniotis  on  this  work  are  very  various. 
Some  pensons  condemn  it  as  intended  to 
instruct  tyrants  in  the  art  of  oppression. 
This  idea  originated  with  the  arehbishop 
of  Consa,  Ambrosio  Catarino,  long  after 
the  book  was  given  to  the  world,  nayle, 
in  his  famous  dictionary,  and  Frederic  the 
Great,  in  his  Anti-Macchiavelli,  which 
was  translated,  together  with  the  Prince, 
by  the  order  of  Mustapha  III,  are  of  tJje 
aame  opinion.  But  they  mistake  Macchi- 
aveili's  meaning,  for  his  other  writings,  as 
well  as  his  life,  prove  that  he  loved  liberty 
ardently.  Othera  consider  the  Prince  as 
a  satire ;  but  this  is  impossible.  The  tone 
of  the  work  is  roost  serious  throughout: 
no  trace  of  satire  can  be  discovered. 
Othera  think  it  a  work  full  of  valuable 
cooniel  for  princes^  but  infected  with  a 


looseness  of  morals  which  prevailed  in  tlie 
age  of  the  writer:  but  Macchiavelli  hated 
Alexander  VI,  CiBsar  Borgia,  and  all  the 
tvrants  of  his  age ;  and  tlie  full  considera- 
tion with  which  he  advances  his  stanling 
principles,  shows  that  they  could  not  have 
spnnig  from  the  unconscious  influence 
of  his  time.  They  are  well  weighed  and 
tlioroughly  understood.  Others  believe 
that  Macchiavelli's  object  was  to  make  ty- 
rants odious ;  but  tyrants,  such  as  he  de- 
scribes, need  no  coloring  to  make  them 
abhorred.  Othera  maintain  that  Macchi- 
avelli treated  the  question  of  tyranny,  in 
the  abstract,  without  reference  to  morality, 
not  in  order  to  give  advice,  but  as  a  mere 
scientific  question,  on  tbe  ground  of  lord 
Bacon,  that  **  there  be  not  any  thing  in 
being  or  action  which  should  not  be 
drawn  and  collected  into  contemplation 
and  doctrine;''  just  as  a  |)ereon  might 
write  a  treatise  on  poisons,  investigating  all 
their  effects,  vrithout  touching  on  meir 
antidotes.  But  could  a  mind  like  Macchi- 
avelli's, if  his  object  had  been  merely  sci- 
entific discussion,  have  contemplated,  long 
and  closely,  crimes  so  shocking  to  his  love 
of  lilierty,  without  ever  betraymg  his  hor- 
ror ?  Could  we  believe  a  man  to  possess 
a  pure  spirit,  who  could  write  a  long  and 
scientific  treatise  on  the  seduction  of  inno- 
cence, as  skilful  in  its  way  as  Macchia- 
velli's in  his,  though  such  a  treatise  might 
afiTord  much  interesting  analysis  of  the 
Bptinm  of  human  conduct?  In  our  opin- 
ion, the  Prince  must  be  considered  as  a 
work  written  fi)r  a  certain  purpose,  time 
and  person,  although  particular  questions, 
doubtiess,  are  often  treated  abstractly,  and 
tbe  application  left  open.  As  a  whole,  the 
Prince  is  not  to  bo  considered,  originally, 
nor  in  its  execution,  as  a  mere  scientific 
treatise.  Many  questions  are  left  undis- 
cussed ;  the  titles  of  the  chapten  are  often 
of  a  general  nature,  while  the  chaptera 
themselves  are  not.  Macchiavelli's  feel- 
ing was,  that  union  and  iVeedom  from  a 
foreign  yoke  were  even  more  important 
than  civil  libertv;  that  they  formed  the 
veiy  elements  of  the  life  of  a  nation.  In 
the  first  part  of  his  career,  he  had  been 
thoroughly  Florentine  in  spirit,  but  his 
misfortunes  forced  him  to  elevate  his 
views,  to  become  Italian ;  and,  for  the  pur> 
pose  of  saving  Italy,  he  could  have  seen, 
with  patience,  even  Florence  enslaved. 
No  noble-minded  Italian  has  written  or 
sung,  since  Dante's  di  dolor  o«<fUo,  with- 
out giving  vent  to  his  grief  for  the  unfor- 
tunate condition  of  his  beautiful  counti^ ; 
and  Macchiavelli,  one  of  the  noblest  spints 
of  Italy,  burned  to  see  her  united  and 
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freed  from  foreignen.  He  sought  the 
cure  of  Italy;  yet  her  state  epp^red  to 
him  so  desperate,  that  he  was  bold  enough 
to  prescribe  poison.  But  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  he  does  not  advise  all  the 
measures  which  he  discusses.  He  often 
treats  them  like  mechanical  principles  in 
the  abstract,  and  leaves  the  consideration 
of  their  expediency  in  practice  to  him 
who  wishes  to  make  the  application.  Un^ 
doubtedly  Maceliiavelli  believed  that  many 
things  are  permitted  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  a  distracted  countiy,  which  would 
be  criminal  in  any  other  case ;  and,  to  de- 
termine the  true  spirit  of  his  famous  work, 
the  reader  should  have  a  full  knowl- 
ed^  of  the  history  of  the  age.  If  he  had 
written  at  the  present  day,  he  must  have 
recommended  very  different  means.  In 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Prince,  he  calls  upon 
Lorenzo  of  Medici  to  save  his  country. 
Lorenzo  was  the  nephew  of  pope  Leo  X. 
Julian,  brother  to  Leo,  was  expected  to 
become  king  of  Naples,  while  Lorenzo^ 
a  man  of  a  warlike  and  fierce  spirit,  was 
expected  to  unite  the  country  between  the 
Tuscan  and  Adriatic  seas,  and  to  found  a 
kingdom  of  Tuscany.  On  him  all  eves 
were  turned,  and  him  it  was  Macchiavelli'ii 
purpose  to  urge  to  the  deliverance  of  Italy. 
Maochiavelli  was  fiur  from  being  alone  in 
expecting  salvation  for  Italy  onlv  from  a 
conquering  king.  Polydore  Virgil,  in 
152^  when  he  dedicated  his  work  De 
ProdigiiB  Co  Francesco  Maria  of  Urbino, 
exprMed  this  opinion.  Twenty  years 
earlier,  John  Anthony  Flaroinius  said 
the  same  to  pope  Julius;  and  Varcbi 
says,  **  Italy  cannot  be  tranquil  until  ruled 
by  one  prince.**  Some  of  the  beat  ob- 
servations on  MacchmveHi  are  to  be  ibund 
in  a  work  probably  little  known  to  our 
readers,— -professor  Ranks'^  Zw  KrUQi 
newrer  Otsehichtgchreiber  (Berlin  and 
Leipeic,  1834).— In  regard  to  Macchiavel- 
li's  personal  character,  even  his  enemies 
acknowledge  that  he  was  kind  and  affij>le, 
a  friend  of  the  virtuous,  industrious  and 
brave.  He  was  one  of  the  neatest  think- 
ers of  his  age,  inde&ti^able  m  the  service 
of  his  country,  and  frugal  in  his  manner 
of  life.  He  well  deserves  the  inscription 
placed  over  his  tomb  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Croce,  in  Florence — 

Tanto  nomim  mUltan,  par  tlogwrn, 
NicolauB  MaeehnaveUi. 

OlriU  An.  i€.  P.  V.  MDXXVII, 
The  reader  will  recollect  the  stanza  in 
Childe  Harold  (canto  4,  stanza  livj,  in 
which  his  remains  are  described  as  lying 
in  company  with  those  of  Galileo^  Michad 
Angelo  and  AJfierL 


Macchiavkllism,  in  politics ;  tliat  sys- 
tem of  policy  which  overloolra  every  law, 
and  makes  use  of  an^  means,  however 
criminal,  to  promote  its  purposes.  The 
word  orif^inated  from  an  erroneous  view 
of  Macchiavelli's  Prince.  (See  JkfocdUo- 
wUl) 

Macdonald,  Etienne-Jacques-Joseph* 
Alexandre,  marslial  and  peer  of  France, 
duke  of  Tarentum,  minister  of  state,  and 
mnd  chancellor  of  the  legion  of  honor,  was 
bom  at  Sancerre,  in  France,  Nov.  17, 176Ss 
and  descended  from  a  Scotch  Highland 
familv.  His  father  fought,  with  20  other 
Macdonalds,  at  Culloden,  in  1745,  for  the 
Pretender,  Charies  Edward,  kept  him  con- 
cealed for  many  weeks,  and  aflerwards 
went  to  France.  The  youn|^  Macdonidd 
entered  the  French  service  in  1784,  and 
was  attached  to  the  legion  of  the  lieuten- 
ant-general count  Maillebois,  which  was 
sent  to  Holland,  to  support  the  opponents 
of  the  hereditary  stadtbolder.  He  em- 
braced the  principles  of  the  revolutioo, 
rose  rapidly  to  the  dicnity  of  brigadier- 
general,  in  the  war  of  1799,  and  served 
with  distinction  in  1794,  under  Pich^gni, 
in  the  armv  of  the  north  in  Holhod  and 
East-Friesland.  In  1796^  he  commanded 
at  DCisseldorf  and  Cologne,  as  genenil  of 
division,  soon  after  joinmi  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  and  at  length  that  of  Itaiv,  under 
Bonapaite,  where  he  established  his  mili- 
tary reputation.  After  the  peace  of  Gampo- 
Formio,  be  was  in  the  army  under  Ber- 
thier,  which  took  possession  of  Rome  and 
the  States  of  the  Church,  and,  as  governor 
of  the  latter,  he  declared  Rome  a  repub- 
lic. But  Mack  advanced  to  Rome  with 
50,000  men,  and  Maodonold  wos  forced  to 
fiiU  bock  with  his  troops  to  the  army  of 
the  French  commander-in-chie(  Cbam- 
pionnet  The  latter  was  soon  strong 
enough  to  venture  an  attack,  and  Maodon- 
aid  contributed  essentially  to  the  victo- 
ries at  Trento,  Monteroei,  "Baccano,  Calvi 
end  Civiti-Castellana.  Dec  14,  he  march- 
ed into  Rome  the  second  time.  After  the 
removal  of  Championnet,  in  the  spring  of 
1799,  he  was  made  ireneral  of  the  French 
army  in  Naples.    While  he  was  here  car- 

Sing  on  war  against  canlinai  Ruffo  and 
e  Calabrians,  Suwaroff  and  Melas  had 
conquered  Lombardy,  and  advanced  to 
Turin.  By  skilful  marches,  Moreau  de- 
fended the  frontiers  of  France  and  the 
posses  to  Genoa.  He  then  advanced  to 
form  a  junction  with  Macdonald,  who  had 
evacuated  Lower  Imly.  But,  instead  of 
nursumg  bis  march  coverdy  to  Genoa, 
Macdonald,  ambitious  to  defeat  the  enemy 
akme^  marched  through  Modena,  Panm 
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and  Piacenza,  on  the  road  to  Vogfaera. 
He,  indeed,  drove  the  Austriaiis,  under 
Hobeuzollern,  from  their  position  at  Mo- 
deua,  June  13,  1799;  but  SuwarofTand 
Melas  pureued  him  over  the  Tidone,  June 
17,  anu  at  Trebin,  not  far  from  Piacenza, 
on  the  18th  and  19th,  totally  defeated 
hid  army,  exhausted  with  long  marohea 
and  bloody  actiona.  Macdonnid  waa 
wounded,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Tuscany, 
with  Ilia  army  reduced  to  22,000  men. 
Moreau  now  restrained  the  conoMeror 
from  further  pursuit,  and  Macdonala  suc- 
ceeded in  ascending  the  Apennines,  and 
forcing  his  way  alonff  the  coast  to  Genoa, 
to  Moreau.  Soon  af&r,  be  went  to  Paris, 
and  roiipcratcd  hi  the  revolution  of  the 
18th  Brumaire.  Dec.  1, 1800,  he  conduct- 
ed the  corps  of  reserve  over  the  Spi5gen, 
into  the  Griaons,  and  entered  the  Vdte- 
lioe.  After  the. peace  of  Lun^ville,  he 
was,  for  a  time,  French  ambassador  in 
Uenniark,  from  which  he  returned  in 
1803,  and  received  the  tide  of  erand  offi- 
cer of  the  leffion  of  honor.  His  zeal  in 
defending  Atoreau  prevented  him  from 
being  made  a  marshal  of  the  empire 
among  the  generals  on  whom  this  office 
was  £st  conferred,  in  1804.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1809,  he  passed  the  Piave  with 
the  right  wing  of  the  viceroy,  took  Lay- 
bach,  and  decided  tiie  victory  of  Wagram. 
In  recompense  for  his  services  in  that  ac- 
tion, the  emperor  created  him  marshal  on 
the  field,  adding,  ''I  am  principallv  hi- 
debted  to  you  and  my  artillery  guarcfs  for 
this  victory.'^  In  18i0,  he  took  the  com- 
mand of  Augereau's  division  in  Catalonia, 
and  roaiutained  his  fame  as  a  general,  both 
here  and  in  the  war  against  Russia,  in 
1812.  The  capitulation  of  the  Prussians, 
under  York,  who  belonged  to  his  army, 
forced  him  to  retreat  upon  Konigsberg, 
Jan.  3,  18ia  In  May,  1813^  he  took 
Merseburg,  and  was  present  in  tlie  battles 
of  LCitzen  and  Bautzen,  and  was  defeated 
by  Blucher  on  the  Katzbach  (q.  v.).  At 
Leipsic,  Oct.  18,  he  commanded  the  11th 
division.  He  also  distinguished  himself  at 
Hanau,  and  in  the  blo<xly  campaign  be- 
tween the  Mame  and  Seine.  At  the  time 
of  Napoleon's  catastrophe,  in  1814,  he  bad 
several  audiences  with  Alexander,  in  favor 
of  the  emperor.  Mardonald  was  the  first 
to  advise  the  abdication,  after  which  he 
sent  in  his  adherence  to  Louis  XVIII.* 
During  the  hundred  days  (1815),  be  resid- 
ed on  his  estates.  After  Napoleon's  final 
overthrow,  be  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
legion  of  honor,  and  was  directed  to  dis- 

*  BoaiTi«nBe  describes,  in  a  touching  maonar, 
his  final  inienriew  wiih  Napofeon. 


band  the  aimy  of  the  Loire.  He  has 
distinguished  himself  in  the  chamber  of 
peers  not  leas  by  tlie  iustneas  and  lilieral- 
ity  of  his  sentiments  than,  by  his  fidelity  to 
the  king  and  constitution.  In  1625,  he 
attetufcd  Charles  X  to  the  coronation  at 
Rheims,  and  afterwards  visited  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Mace.  Clubs  of  various  descrintjons  are 
found  amonff  almost  all  savages,  rormed  of 
a  hard  and  heavy  wood,  some  broad  and 
flat,  others  round,  angular,  long  or  short, 
some  plain  and  rude,  others  neatly  carved. 
From  this  simple  implement,  the  mallet, 
hammer  of  arms  and  mace  originated, 
which  were  ij^enerally  used,  of  okl,  l)oth 
in  Great  Bntain  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  The  gradual  progress  of  im- 
provement having  renderecl  armor  impene- 
trable by  edged  weapons,  some  instru- 
ment of  efiectual  demolition  became 
necessary.  An  author  on  military  afiairs, 
of  the  sixteenth  centunr,  recommends  a 
leaden  mallet,  five  feet  long.  The  mallet 
was  wiekled  with  both  hands,  and  horse- 
men had  it  hung  by  a  thong  or  chain  from 
tlie  pommel  of  tlie  saddle.  The  hammer 
of  amis  gnmtly  resembled  a  common  ham- 
mer. It  differed  from  the  mallet  in  being 
square  or  a  litde  rounded  or  convex, 
while  one  side  of*the  mallet  was  square 
and  the  otlier  pointed  or  edged.  The 
mace,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  only  an  iron 
club,  short  and  strong.  Its  shape  varied 
among  difterent  nations  and  at  different 
times.  One,  still  preserved,  is  of  iron,  two 
feet  one  inch  long,  with  a  hollow  handle, 
and  a  head  seven  inches  long,  conaisting 
of  seven  iron  leaves  perpendicularly  lixea 
round  a  cylinder,  and  equidistant.  The 
whole  weiglia  three  pounds  nine  ounces. 
Two  maces,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Ro- 
land and  Olivier  de  Roncevaux,  famous 
champions  imder  Charlemagne,  were  pre- 
served in  France  towards  the  lieginning 
of  the  last  century,  and  perhaps  later, 
consisting  of  a  handle  two  feet  long,  to 
which  an  iron  ball  was  attached  by  a  triple 
chain.  It  appears  that  the  ball  was  fre- 
quently covered  with  iron  spikes,  and  was 
attached  to  the  handle  by  a  single  chain. 
Mr.  Grose  states,  that  similar  implements 
were  long  used  by  the  trained  bands  of 
London,  under  the  name  of  morning  stars, 
(See  BatUe-Axtj  and  Arms^  At  present, 
the  mace  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the 
authority  of  officers  of  state  (e.  g»  the 
speaker  of  the  English  house  or^ com- 
mons), before  whom  It  is  carried.  It  in 
made  of  the  precious  metals,  or  of  copper, 
gilt,  and  ornamented  with  a  crown,  glob« 
audcroflB. 
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Mack  ;  the  outer,  fleshy  ood  coriaceous 
cover  of  the  nutmeg.  When  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  the  mace  is  carefully  separated 
from  the  out,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  after- 
wards is  packed  m  chests  of  different 
sizes,  in  which  state  it  is  obtained  in  com- 
merce.   (See  JVkUmeg.) 

Macedonia  (now  Afakdonia  or  Filiba 
Vilajeti,  a  territory  containing  15,350 
square  miles,  and  700,000  inhabitants); 
the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  in  Eu- 
rope, inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  a  moun- 
tainous and  woody  region,  the  riches  of 
which  consisted  chiefly  in  mines  of  gold 
and  silver ;  the  coasts,  however,  produced 
corn,  wine,  oil  and  fruits.  It  was  sepa- 
rated from  Thessaly  on  the  south  by 
the  Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  moun- 
tains (now  Monte  di  Voluzzo) ;  and  on 
the  west,  from  Epirus,  by  the  Piudus  (now 
Stympbe).  In  regard  to  the  eastern, 
northern  and  norm-western  boundaries, 
we  must  distinguish  between  the  time  be- 
fore and  after  Philip,  the  father  of  Alex- 
*  ander.  Before  his  time,  all  the  country 
beyond  the  Strymon  (Strumona),  and  even 
the  Macedonian  peninsula  from  Amphipo- 
fis  to  The88ak>nica,  belonged  to  Thrace ; 
and  Psonia,  likewise,  pn  the  north.  On  the 
north-west,  towards  Illvria,  it  was  bound- 
ed by  lake  Lychnitis  ^Acbrida),  Philip 
conquered  this  peniusuhi,  all  the  country 
to  the  river  Nessus  (Karasuj  and  mount 
Rhodope;  also  Pieonia  and  Ulyria,  be- 
jond  lake  Lychnitis.  Thus  the  widest 
t'uxavs  of  Macedonia  were  from  the  Mfo- 
an  sea  to  the  Ionian,  where  the  Dnno 
formed  its  boundary.  The  provinces  of 
Macedonia  were,  in  general,  known  by 
name  even  before  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
In  the  time  of  Philip,  they  were  19.  The 
Romans  divided  tlie  country  info  four  dis- 
tricts— ^the  eastern  on  the  Strymon  and 
Nessus  (chief  city,  Amphipolis) ;  the  pen- 
insula (capital,  Thessalonica) ;  the  south- 
ern, including  Thessaly  (capital,  Pella); 
and  the  northern  (chief  city,  Pelagonia). 
They  made  Ulyria  a  separate  country. 
Macedonia  was  inhabited  bv  two  different 
races — ^the  Thracians,  to  whom  belonged 
the  PsBonians  and  Pelagonians,  and  the 
Dorians,  to  whom  the  Macedonians  are 
shown  to  have  belonged  by  their  language 
and  customs.  Pliny  speaks  of  150  differ- 
ent tribes,  who  dwelt  nere  at  an  early  pe- 
riod ;  but  we  havie  no  particular,  accounts 
of  them.  The  Macedonians  were  a  civi- 
lized people  long  beft>re  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks,  and  were,  in  ftict,  their  instruc- 
ters ;  but  the  Greeks  afterwards  so  far  ex- 
celled them,  that  they  reininled  them  as 
borbaridns.    They  were  divided  into  sev- 


eral small  states,  which  were  incesBantlv 
at  war  with  tlie  Thracians  and  Illyrians,  till 
Philip  and  Alexander  gave  the  ascenden- 
cy to  one  of  tliese  states,  and  made  it  the 
most  powerful  in  the  world.  We  have 
no  particular  account  of  this  state,  but  it  is 
known  to  have  been  a  limited  monarchy ; 
to  have  been  tributary,  for  a  long  time,  to 
the. Illyrians,  Thracians  and  Persians,  and 
to  have  been  obliffed  to  give  up  ail  its 
harbors  to  the  Athenians.  The  succes- 
sion of  its  kincB  begins  with  the  Heniclide 
Caranus,  but  nrst  l^omes  important  wiih 
the  accession  of  Philip  (q.  v.).  That 
prince,  taking  advantage  of  the  stren^b 
of  the  country  and  the  warlike  disposition 
of  its  inhabitants,  reduced  Greece,  which 
was  distracted  by  intestine  broils,  in  the 
battle  of  Cheeronea,  B.  C.  338.  His  son, 
Alexander  (q.  v.),  subdued  Asia,  and  by 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  victories,  for  10 
successive  years,  made  Macedonia,  in  a 
short  time,  the  mistre:9S  of  half  the  world. 
After  his  death,  this  immense  empire  was 
divided.  Macedonia  received  anew  its 
ancient  limits,  and,  after  several  battles, 
lust  its  dominion  over  Greece.  The  alli- 
ance of  Philip  II  with  Carthage,  during 
the  second  Punic  war,  mve  occasion  to 
this  catastrophe.  The  Romans  delayed 
their  revenge  for  a  season ;  but,  Philip 
having  laid  siege  to  Athens,  the  Athenians 
called  the  Romans  to  their  assistance ;  tho 
latter  declared  war  against  Macedonia ; 
Philip  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  to 
surrender  his  vessels,  to  reduce  his  army 
to  500  men,  and  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  Perseus,  die  successor  of  Philip, 
having  taken  up  arms  against  Rome,  was 
totally  defeated  at  Pydna  by  Paulus 
iCmilius,  B.  C.  166,  and  the  Romans  took 
possession  of  the  country.  Indignant  at 
their  oppressions,  the  Macedonian  nobility 
and  the  whole  nation  rebelled  under  An- 
driscus.  But,  after  a  long  struggle,  they 
were  overcome  by  Quintus  CsBciliusMace- 
donicus,  the  nobility  were  exiled,  and  the 
country  became  a  Roman  province,  B.  C. 
148.  Macedonia  now  forms  a  part  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  is  inhabited  b^ 
Walachians,  Turks,  Greeks  and  Albani- 
ans. The  south-eastern  part  i^  under  the 
pacha  of  Saloniki ;  the  northern,  under 
neys  or  agas,  or  fbnns  free  commnnities. 
The  capital,  Saloniki,  the  ancient  Thessa- 
lonica, is  a  commercial  town,  and  con- 
tains 70,000  inhabitants.— See  <fte  HUto- 
ry  and  AniiquUwB  of  tht  Done  Ract^ 
translated  from  the  German  of  0.  O. 
MGUer  (Oxford,  1830). 

Maceration  (from  maeeroy  to  soften  by 
water)  conaistB  in  the  infusion  of  sub- 
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ttanceii  in  cold  water,  in  order  to  extmct 
their  virtues.  It  differs  from  digestion 
only  as  the  latter  operation  admits  the  ap- 

Elication  of  beat.  Maceration  is  prefem- 
le  in  cases  where  heat  would  be  injuri- 
ous, as  where  volatile  and  aromatic  sub- 
stances are  used. 
Machaoic.  (See  JEicuU^fius.) 
Machirert.  The  utility  of  machine- 
ly,  in  its  application  to  manufactures,  con- 
sists in  the  addition  which  it  makes  to 
human  power,  the  economy  of  human 
time,  and  in  the  convereion  of  substances 
apparently  worthless  into  valuable  prod- 
ucts. The  forces  derived  from  wind, 
from  water  and  from  steam  are  so  many 
additions  to  human  power,  and  the  total 
inanimate  force  thus  obtained  in  Great 
Britain  (including  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing)  has  been  calculated,  by 
Dupiu,  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of 
20,000,000  laborers.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  tlie  force  necessary  to  move  a 
stone  on  the  smoothed  floor  of  its  quany 
is  neariy  two  thirds  of  its  weight ;  on  a 
wooden  floor,  three  fifths ;  if  soaped,  one 
sixth}  upon  rollers  on  the  quoiry  floor, 
one  thirty  second ;  on  wood,  one  fortieth. 
At  each  increase  of  knowledge,  and  on 
the  contrivance  of  eveiy  new  tool,  hnnmn 
labor  is  almdged :  the  man  who  contrived 
rollers  quintupled  his  power  over  forule 
matter.  The  next  use  of  machinery  is 
the  economy  of  time,  and  this  is  too  appa- 
rent to  require  illustratiou,  and  may  result 
either  from  the  increase  of  force,  or  from 
the  improvement  in  the  contrivance  of 
tools,  or  from  both  united.  Instances  of 
tlie  production  of  valuable  substances 
fix>m  worthless  materials  are  constantly 
occurring  iti  all  the  arts ;  and  though  thw 
may  appear  to  be  merely  the  consequence 
of  scientific  knowledge,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  science  cannot  exist,  nor  could  its 
lessons  be  made  productive  by  applka- 
tion,  without  machinery.  In  the  history 
of  every  science,  we  find  the  improve- 
ments of  its  machinery,  the  invention  of 
instruments,  to  constitute  an  important 
part.  The  chemist,  the  astronouMir,  the 
physician,  the  husliandman,  the  paintMr, 
the  sculptor,  is  such  only  by  the  application 
of  machinery.  Applied  science  m  all  iis 
forms,  and  the  fine  and  usefiil  arts,  aie 
tlie  triumphs  of  mind,  indeed,  but  gained 
through  tlie  instrumentality  of  machinery. 
The  diflerence  between  a  tool  and  a  nw- 
chine  is  not  capable  of  very  precise  dis- 
tinction, nor  is  it  necessary,  in  a  popu- 
lar examination  of  them,  to  make  any 
distinction.  A  tool  is  usually  a  mom 
■mple  fluchiofl,  and  geneml^  used  by 


the  hand ;  a  machine  is  a  compkx  tool,  a 
coUection  of  tools,  and  frequently  put  in 
action  by  inanimate  force.  AH  machines 
are  intended  either  to  produce  power,  or 
merely  to  transmit  power  and  execute 
work.  Of  the  class  of  niechankal  agents 
by  which  motion  is  transmitted, — the  fever, 
the  pull^,  the  wedge,— it  has  been  de- 
monstrated that  no|M)wer  is  gained  by  their 
use,  however  combined.  W  hatever  force 
is  applied  at  one  part,  con  only  be  exerted 
at  some  other,  diminished  by  friction  and 
other  incidenuil  causes ;  and  whatever  is 
gained  in  the  rapidity  of  execution,  is  com- 
pensated by  the  necesnty  of  exerting  addi- 
tional force.  These  two  principles  should 
be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  and  teach 
us  to  limit  our  attempts  to  tbingB  which 
are  possible.  (See  HydrauUci^HydroHaticiy 
Mechanics^  SUam,y^h  Accumulating  Pow- 
er, When  the  work  tb  be  done  requires 
more. force  for  its  execution  than  can  be 
generated  in  the  time  necessary  for  its 
completion,  recourse  must  be  had  to  some 
roecnanical  method  of  preserving  and 
condensing  a  part  of  the  power  exerted 
previously  to  the  commencement  of  the 
process.  This  is  most  frequently  accom- 
plished by  a  fly-wheel,  which  is  a  wheel 
naving  a  heavy  rim,  so  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  weight  is  near  the  circumle- 
rence.  It  requires  ^reat  power,  applied  for 
some  time,  to  set  tins  in  rapid  modon,  and, 
when  moving  with  considerable  velocity, 
if  its  force  is  concentrated  on  a  point,  its 
effects  are  exceedingly  powerful.  Anoth- 
er method  of  accumulatinf  power  con- 
sists in  rainng  a  weight,  and  then  allowing 
it  to  fall.  A  man,  with  a  heavy  hammer, 
may  strike  repeated  blows  on  the  head  of 
a  pile  without  any  effect;  but  a  heavy 
weight,  raised  by  machinery  to  a  greater 
height,  though  the  Mow  is  less  freoueutly 
repeated,  produces  the  desired  effect. — 
3.  RegulaUng'  Power.  Uniformity  and 
steadiness  in  the  motion  of  the  machinery 
are  essential  both  to  its  success  and  its 
duration.  The  governor,  in  the  steam- 
engine,  is  a  contrivance  for  this  purpose. 
A  vane  or  fly  of  little  wei^t,  but  larRB 
surface,  is  afeo  used.  It  revolves  rapidfy, 
and  soon  acquires  a  uniform  rote,  which 
it  cannot  much  exceed ;  because  any  ad- 
dition to  iti  velocity  produces  a  greater 
addition  to  the  resistance  of  the  air.  This 
kind  of  fly  is  generally  used  in  small 
pieces  of  mechanism,  and,  unlike  the 
heavy  fly,  it  serves  to  destroy,  instead  of 
to  preserve,  ibrce.--3.  Jncrtate  ^  VdoeUg. 
Operations  requiring  a  trifling  exertion  mT 
^rce  may  become  ntiguing  %  the  rapidi- 
ty of  motion  necessaiy,  or  a  degrae'^if 
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rapidity  may  be  dearable  berond  ^ 
power  of  muflculiu*  action.  WheDever 
the  Work  itself  is  light,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  velocity  in  order  to 
economize  time.  Thus  twisiinff  the  fibres 
of  wool  by  the  fingere  would  be  a  most 
tedious  operation.  In  the  common  spin- 
ning-wheel, the  velocity  of  the  foot  is 
moderate,  but,  by  a  simple  contrivance, 
that  of  the  thread  is  most  mpid.  A  band, 
passing  round  a  large  wheel,  and  then 
round  a  small  spindle,  effects  this  change. 
This  contrivance  is  a  common  one  in  ma- 
chioeiy. — 4.  Diminuiionqf  VdocUy,  This 
is  commonly  required  for  the  purfioee  of 
overcoming  great  resistances  with  small 
power.  {Systems  of  pulleys  afford  an  ex- 
ample of  this :  in  the  smoke-jack,  a  great- 
er vek>city  is  produced  than  is  required, 
and  it  is  therefore  moderated  by  transmis- 
sion through  a  number  of  wheels.— 5. 
Spnadw  the  Action  of  a  Force  exeriedfor 
afeto  Jnfwtes  over  a  large  TSme.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  common  and  useful 
employmentB  of  machinery.  The  half 
minute  which  we  spend  daily  in  winding 
up  our  watches  is  an  exertion  of  force 
whk*h,  by  the  nid  of  a  few  wheels,  is 
spread  over  twenty-four  hours.  A  ^reat 
number  of  automata,  moved  by  spnngs, 
may  be  classed  under  this  division.-^ 
6,  Saving  TSme  in  natural  Operations. 
The  process  of  tanning  consists  in  com* 
bining  the  tanning  principle  with  every 
particle  of  the  skin,  which,  oy  the  ordinary 
process  of  soaking  it  ia  a  solution  of  the 
tanning  matter,  requires  from  six  months 
to  two  years.  By  enclosing  the  soludon, 
with  the  hide,  in  a  close  vessel,  and  ex- 
hausting the  air,  the  pores  of  the  hide  be- 
ing deprived  of  air,  exert  a  capillary  at- 
traction on  the  tan,  which  may  be  aided 
by  pressure,  so  that  the  thickest  hides 
may  be  tanned  in  six  weeka  The  opera- 
tion of  bleaching  afibrds  another  example. 
— 7,  ExerHng  Forces  too  large  for  human 
PofccTp  WlMn  the  force  of  lai^ge  bodies 
of  men  or  animals  is  applied,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  concentrate  it  simultaneously 
at  a  given  point.  The  power  of  steam, 
air  or  water  is  employed  to  overcome  re- 
sistances which  would  require  a  great  ex- 
pense to  surmount  by  animal  labor.  The 
twisdng  of  the  largest  cables,  the  rolling, 
hammering  and  cutting  of  kiiige  masses 
of  iron,  the  draining  of  mines,  require 
enormous  exertions  of  physical  force,  con- 
tinued for  considerable  periods.  Other 
moans  are  used  when  the  force  reauired 
is  great,  and  the  sp«ce  through  which  it  Is 
to  act  is  small.  The  hydraulic  press  can, 
by  die  exeitioD  of  one  man,  produce  a 


pressuiis  of  1500  atmospheres. — 8.  Eace- 
cutin^  OperaHons  too  delicate  for  human 
7\mm.  The  same  power  which  twists 
the  stoutest  cable,  and  weaves  the  coaraest 
canvass,  may  be  employed,  to  more  ad- 
vantage than  human  hands,  in  spinning 
the  gossamer  thread  of  the  cotton,  and  en- 
twinmg,  with  faiiy  fin^rs,  the  meshes  of 
the  most  delicate  fabric. — 9.  Registering 
Operations.  Machinery  affords  a  sure 
means  of  remedyiiig  the  inattention  of 
human  agents,  by  instruments,  for  in- 
stance, for  counting  the  strokes  of  an  en- 
gine, or  the  number  of  coins  struck  in  a 
press.  The  tell-tale,  a  piece  of  mechan- 
ism connected  with  a  clock  in  an  apart- 
ment to  which  a  watchman  has  not  access, 
reveals  whether  he  has  neglected,  at  any 
hour  of  his  watch,  to  pull  a  string  in  token 
of  his  vigilance^ — 10.  Economy  ofMalerials. 
The  precision  with  which  all  operations 
are  executed  by  mitchinery,  and  the  exact 
similarity  of  the  articles  rnade,  produce  a 
degree  of  economy  in  the  consumption  of 
the  raw  material  .which  is  sometimes  of 
great  importance.  In  reducing  the  trtuik  of 
a  tree  to  planks,  the  axe  was  formerly  used, 
with  the  loss  of  at  least  half  the  material. 
The  saw  produces  thin  boards,  with  a  ]oes 
of  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  the  msite-' 
nai.-^U.  The  Identity  of  the  Restdt.  Noth- 
ing is  more  remarkable  than  the  perfect 
similarity  of  things  manufactured  b)r  the 
same  tool.  If  the  top  of  a  box  is  to  be 
made  to  fit  over  the  lower  part,  it  may  be 
done  by  gradually  advancing  the  tool  of 
the  slidmg  rest ;  after  this  adjustment,  on 
additional  care  is  requisite  in  making  a 
thousand  boxes*  The  same  result  ap-  . 
peare  in  all  the  arts  of  printing:  the  im- 
pressions from  the  same  block,  or  the 
same  copperplate,  have  a  similarity  which 
no  labor  of  the  hand  could  produce. — 12. 
Accuracy  of  the  fVork.  The  accuracy  with 
which  machinery  executes  its  work  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  its  most  important  advan- 
tages. It  wonld  hardly  be  possible  for  a 
veiy  skilful  workman,  with  files  and  pol- 
ishing substances,  to  fonn  a  perfect  cylin- 
der out  of  a  niece  of  steel.  This  process, 
by  the  aid  or  the  lathe  and  the  slidmg  rest, 
is  the  eveiy  day  employment  of  hundreds 
of  workmen.  On  these  two  last  advan- 
tages of  machinery  depends  the  system  of 
copying,  by  which  pictures  of  the  original 
may  be  multiplied,  and  thus  almost  un- 
limited pains  may  be  bestowed  in  pro- 
ducing tne  model,  which  shall  cost  10,000 
times  the  price  of  each  individual  speci- 
men of  its  perfoctions.  Operations  of 
copying  take  place,  by  printing,  by  cast- 
ing, by  mouldings  by  stamping,  oy  punch- 
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ing,  witli  elongation,  with  altered  dimen- 
sons.  A  remarkable  example  of  the  arts 
of  copying  lies  before  the  eye  of  the  read- 
er iu  these  pages.  1.  They  are  copies 
obtained  by  priotine  from  stereotype 
plates.  2l  Those  plates  are  copies  oh- 
tained  (by  casting)  fix>m  moulds  formed  of 
plaster  of  Paris.  3.  The  moulds  are 
copies  obtained  by  pouring  the  plaster,  in 
a  liquid  Slate,  upon  the  movable  types.  4. 
The  types  are  copies  (by  casting)  from 
moulds  of  copper,  called  matrices,  5. 
The  lower  part  of  the  .matrices,  bearing 
the  impressions  of  the  letters  or  characters 
are  copies  (bv  punching)  from  steel 
punches,  on  which  the  same  characters 
exist  in  relief.  6.  The  cavities  in  these 
steel  punches,  as  in  the  middle  of  tiie 
letters  a,  6,  &c.,  are  produced  from  other 
steel  punches  in  which  those  parts  are  in 
relieL  (For  machinery,  in  political  econ- 
omv,  see  Labor-saving  Machines.) 
Mackimry,  in  poetry.  (See  Poetry.) 
Mack,  Charles,  baron  von ;  an  Austrian 
ceneral,  bom  in  Franconia,  in  1752.  On 
feaving  college,  his  inclination  led  him  to 
enlist  as  a  private  in  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, and  nis  good  conduct  soon  obtain- 
ed him  the  rank  of  a  petty  officer.  In 
tlie  war  with  Turkey,  he  obtained  a  cap- 
tain's commission.  His  spirit  of  enter- 
prise procured  him  the  favor  of  Laudon, 
who  recommended  him  to  the  emperor. 
On  the  occurrence  of  war  with  France, 
Mack  was  appointed  quarter-master-gen- 
eral  of  tlie  army  of  the  prince  of  Coburg, 
and  directed  the  operauons  of  the  cam- 
paign of  17^.  In  1797,  he  succeeded 
the  arch-dukc  Charles  in  the  command  of 
the  anny  of  the  Rhine.  The  following 
vear,  he  was  sent  to  Naples,  then  invaded 
by  the  French ;  but,  being  beaten  in  the 
field,  and  suspected  of  treason  by  the 
Neapolitans,  he  fled  to  the  French  camp, 
and  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Dijon.  He 
found  means  to  justify  his  conduct  in  the 
opinion  of  the  emperor,  who,  in  1804, 
constituted  general  Mack  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  Tyrol,  Dalmatia  and  Italy. 
In  1805,  Napoleon  forced  him  to  retreat 
beyond  the  Danube,  and  to  submit  to  the 
Amous  capitulation  of  Ulm,  by  which 
28,000  of  tfie  Austrians  became  prisoners. 
Mack  was  permitted  to  go  to  Vienna, 
where  he  was  tried  before  a  militaiy  tri- 
bunal, and  receive<l  the  sentence  of  death 
am  a  traitor  to  his  country.  His  doom, 
however,  was  commuted  by  the  emperor 
for  imprisonment;  and  he  was,  after  a 
dine,  released,  and  died  in  obscurity,  in 
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lean  judge  and  revolutionary  patriot,  was 
bom  March  19,  1794,  iu  the  county^  of 
Chester,  Pennsylvania.  A  fler  an  academio 
and  professional  course  of  studies,  he  was 
admitted  an  attorney,  at  the  age  of  21,  and 
soon  obtained  the  appointment  of  deputy 
attomev-general  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 
In  1757,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  in 
the  same  year,  elected  cleric  of  the  house 
of  assembly.  In  October,  17G2,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  assembly  ibr  the 
county  of  Newcastle,  and  was  annually 
returned  for  seventeen  successive  vears^ 
although  he  resided  in  Philadelphia  for 
the  last  six  years  of  that  period.  Wishing 
to  decline  a  re-election,  he  went  to  New- 
castle in  1779,  and  stated  his  pur])08e. 
A  committee  then  waited  upon  him  to 
request  that  he  would  designate  seven 
persons  in  whom  they  might  confide  as 
representatives  of  that  county.  He  was 
finally  obliged  to  comply  witti  this  flatter- 
ing request,  and  the  gentlemen  whom  lie 
named  were  chosen  ny  a  large  majority. 
Mr.  Mackean  was  sent  to  the  general 
concress  of  the  colonies,  which  assembled 
At  New  York  in  1765.  He,  Lynch  and 
Oti9  formed  the  committee  who  finuned 
the  address  to  the  British  house  of 
commons.  In  1765,  he  was  appointed 
judee  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  and 
of  the  orphan's  court  for  tlje  county  of 
Newcastle.  In  November  term,  1765,  and 
Februarv  term,  1766,  he  was  one  of  the 
bench  that  ordered  the  officers  of  the 
court  to  proceed  in  their  duties,  as  usuali 
on  unstamped  ])aper.  In  1771,  judffe 
Mackean  was  appointed  collector  of  the 
port  of  Newcastle.  When  measures  were 
adopted  to  assemble  the  general  coneresii 
of  1774,  he  took  an  acdve  part  in  them, 
and  was  appointed  a  delegate  from  the 
lower  counties  in  Delaware.  September 
^  he  took  his  seat  in  that  body,  and  served 
in  it  eight  consecutive  years  and  a  half! 
being  annually  re-elected  until  February, 
1, 1783.  He  was  the  only  man  who  was, 
without  intermis^on,  a  member  during 
the  whole  period.  He  was  president  of 
the  body  in  1781.  Though  a  member  of 
congress  till  1783,  yet  from  July,  1777, 
he  held  the  office  and  executed  the  du- 
ties of  chief-jusdce  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  particulariy  active  and  useful  in  pro- 
rooting  the  declaration  of  independence, 
which  he  signed.  A  few  days  afier  that 
event,  he  marched,  with  a  battalkm,  of 
which  he  was  colonel,  to  Perth  Amboy 
in  New  Jersey,  to  support  general  Wash- 
ington, and  behaved  with  gallantrv  in  th^ 
dangerous  skinnishcs  which  took  plaae 
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while  he  reimuned  with  the  array.  He  re- 
turned to  Delaware  to  prepare  a  consti- 
•  tiition  for  that  state,  which  he  drew  up  in 
the  course  of  a  night,  and  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  the  next  day  by  tlie 
house  of  assembly.  In  1777,  he  acted  as 
.  president  of  the  state  of  Delaware.  At 
that  period,  as  he  relates,  he  was  hunted 
like  a  fox,  by  the  enemy ;  he  was  com- 
pelled to  remove  bis  family  five  times  m  a 
few  months,  and  at  length  placed  them  in 
a  little  log  house,  on  the  banks  of  the 
6u8quehiuinah ;  but  tliey  were  soon 
,  oUiffed  to  leave  this  retreat,  on  account  of 
'  the  Indians.  July  28,  1777,  he  received 
the  commission  of  chief-justice  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  office  he  dischar||red  22 
vears,  and  gave  striking  proofs  of  ability, 
impartiarity  and  courage.  Some  of  these 
are  related  in  the  Biography  of  the  Sign- 
ers to  the  Declacation  of  Independenee. 
Judge  Mackean  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  of  Pennsylvania  th^t  ratified  the 
eonstitution  of  the  (J.  States,  which  he  sup- 
ported in  a  masterly  speech.  As  a  delegate 
to  the  Pennsylvania  convention  of  1 788,  he 
aided  in  forming  the  present  constitution 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1799,  he  was  elect- 
ed governor  of  that  state,  as  a  leader  of 
the  democratic,  contradistinguished  from 
the  federal  party.  As  governor,  he  had 
an  arduous  task  to  perrorm,  and  he  was 
equal  to  it^  but  he  betrayed  tlie  party  poli- 
tician too  often,  in  the  course  of  his  ad- 
ittinistmtion,  which  lasted  for  nine  years, 
the  constitutional  limit.  In  1803,  it  was 
proposed  to  him  to  become  a  candidate 
ror  the  office  of  vice-president  of  the 
U.  States ;  but  he  declined.  In  1808,  be 
retired  from  public  life,  in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  for  iiily  years,  and  died 
June  24, 1817,  in  his  81th  year.  He  was 
one  of  the  fathers  of  the  republic,  and  in 
this  quality  will  be  honored,  aside  from 
the  resentments  which  his  proceedings  as 
a  party  politician  engendered. 

Mackenzie,  Henry,  a  novelist  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  whom  sir  W.  Scott, 
in  the  dedication  of  Waveriey,  calls  the 
SeoiHsk  Addison,  was  bom  in  Scotland,  in 
174^  and,  after  completing  his  prelimi- 
nary education,  became  attorney  in  the 
eourt  of  exchequer,  in  Scodand.  He  had 
previously  resided  in  London,  for  profes- 
fiiona]  purposes,  and,  while  there,  wrote 
his  first  production,  the  Prince  of  Tunis, 
a  tn^Kody,  which  was  favorably  received. 
His  paasion  for  elegant  literature  led  him 
ta  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  polite  stud- 
ies^ and  made  him  the  friend  and  associ- 
ate of  the  moot  eminent  scholars  of  Eklin- 
Wgh.    In  1771,  his  Man  of  Feeling  .ap- 


pearRd,  and  was  followed,  a  few  years 
after,  by  the  Man  of  the  Worid,  one',  at  a 
later  period,  by  Julia  de  Roubigii^.  These 
works  are  distinguished  by  sweetness  and 
beauty  of  style,  tenderness  and  delicacv 
of  imagination,  and  deep  pathos,  which 
rendered  them  extensively  and  deservedly 
popular.  A  club  of  literary  gendemen, 
m  Edinburgh,  to  which  Mackenzie  be- 
longed, were  accustomed  to  read  essays 
on  various  subjects,  at  their  meetings, 
and,  at  his  suggestion,  and  under  his  di- 
rection, a  series  of  them  was  published 
(from  1778),  under  the  title  of  the  Mirror; 
he  afterwards  conducted  a  similar  pub- 
lication, under  the  title  of  the  Lounger, 
to  both  of  which  he  communicated  a 
large  portion  of  the  essays.  In  these, 
united  with  his  usual  grace  of  style,  he 
displayed  a  power  of  wit  and  humor,  in 
rallying  the  follies  of  his  age,  which  vre 
do  not  discover  in  his  novels.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  memory  that,  in  his  essays  in  the 
Lounger,  he  was  the  first  to  bring  Bums 
forwiml  to  the  public  notice.  To  the 
royal  society  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  the 
Highland  society,  he  made  many  vahiable 
communications,  and  was  the  author  of 
the  report  to  the  latter  on  the  controversr 
concerning  the  poems  of  Ossian,  in  which 
he  maintiuns  their  authenticity.  This  re- 
port was  published  separately  (1805),  and 
contains  much  valuable  information  rela- 
tive to  Gaelic  poetry.  While  thus  ac- 
tive in  literary  pursuits,  Mackenzie  dis- 
chai^ged,  for  a  long  time,  the  laborious 
duties  of  controller  of  taxes  for  Scotland, 
and  was  the  delight  and  ornament  of  the 
society  which  he  frequented.  He  died  at 
a  very  advanced  age,  Jan.  14, 1831.  (See 
Scott's  Lives  of  the  J^ovdists.) 

Mackenzie,  sir  Alexander;  ori|:inally 
a  Canadian  merchant,  engaged  m  the' 
north-west  fur  trade.  In  178i^,  he  deter- 
mmed  to  undertake  a  journey,  with  the 
view  of  penetrating  to  the  coast  of  tliO 
Northern  Polar  ocean.  He  set  out  from 
fort  Chippewvan,  June  3,  crossed  the 
Slave  lake,  and  descended  the  river  which 
now  bears  his  name.  July  12,  his  party 
reached  a  spot  where  the  river  expanded 
into  a  lake,  on  which  they  pursued  their 
course  till,  by  the  rising  of  die  tide,  and 
the  presence  of  whales,  it  was  obvious 
that  they  were  near  the  sea.  They  were 
now  nearly  in  the  latitude  at  which 
Heame  fbund  the  Coppermine  river  to 
fall  into  the  sea,  but  about  30^  more  in 
longitude  to  the  west.  By  this  journey, 
Mr.  Mackenzie  added  one  more  link  to 
the  chain  of  discoveries  in  the  North.  He 
reached  fort  Chippewyan,  on  hie  letuxn, 
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Sefitember  4,  having  been  absent  100  days. 
In  October,  1799,  be  undertook  a  still 
inore  arduous  journey  across  tlie  conti- 
nent, to  the  shoie  of  tlie  Nortli  Pacifie. 
He  encountered  innumerable  difficulties, 
and  suliered  greatly,  before  he  could  ac- 
complish his  purpose ;  but  at  length,  July 
12, 1793,  be  arrived  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific^  near  cape  Menziea,  in  latitude  53^ 
In  1801,  having  returned  to  England,  he 
published  his  Voyage  throuffh  North 
America  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans^ 
in  1789  and  1793  (4to.) ;  and,  in  the  foU 
lowing  year,  he  received,  as  a  reward  for 
his  exertions,  the  honor  of  knightliood. 

Macubitzib's  Rivbr  ;  o  river  of  North 
America.  In  the  first  part  of  its  course, 
it  flows  N.  E.  to  the  Lake  of  the  Hills, 
under  the  name  of  the  Umgah,  or  Peace 
river;  thence  to  Slave  lake,  it  is  called 
Slace  river;  it  then  takes  the  name  of 
Mackenzie'i  riser,  and  flows  780  miles  N. 
into  the  Arctic  eea ;  k>n.  IIXP  to  135°  W. ; 
lat  69^  14'  N.  Its  whole  course  is  about 
dOOO  miles.    (iSSee  preceding  articleJ) 

Mackerel  {icombery  Th  is  is  a  tribe  of 
migratory  fislies,  which  annually  visit  our 
poast,  and  is  among  the  most  celebrated 
of  that  class,  for  its  numbers,  and  for  the 
great  use  made  of  it  in  a  salted  state. 
The  European  mackerel  IS,  scomber)  was 
early  known  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  tlie  ancient 
Romans,  as  forming  the  celebrated  sarum^ 
a  pickle,  or  sauce,  of  which  diey  made 
great  use.  This  was  prepared  from  seve- 
ral diflerent  kinds  of  nslies,  but  that  from 
tlie  mackerel  was  deemed  by  far  the  best. 
The  mackerel  is  easily  taken,  by  a  variety 
of  baits,  and  the  capture  always  succeeds 
best  during  a  gentle  breeze  of  wind,  which 
is  hence  tenned  a  mackerel  breeze  by  sea« 
men.  At  such  a  time,  the  usual  bait  is  a  bit 
of  red  cloth,  a  colored  feather,  &c.  This 
fish,  when  alive,  possesses  great  symme- 
try of  £>rm  and  brilliancy  of^colors,  wiiich 
are  much  impaired  by  death,  thouffh  not 
wholly  obliterated.  It  is  said,  that,  m  the 
spring,  their  eyes  are  almost  covered  with 
a  white  film,  which  grows  in  the  winter, 
and  is  regularly  cast  at  the  beginning  of 
summer,  before  which  they  areltalf  bOnd. 
There  are  several  species  of  mackerel  on 
the  coast  of  the  U.  States,  the  most  com- 
mon of  which  the  iSl  vernalUf  closely  re- 
sembles the  European  species. 

Mackihac.    {See  MvchUimackinac.) 

Mackintosh,  sir  James,  emiueut  as  a 
jurist,  a  statesman,  and  a  writer,— equally 
distinguished  for  his  extensive  leaniing, 
his  huge  views,  and  his  liberal  principle 
in  law,  politics  and  philosophy,— is  de- 


seead^  of  an  ancient  Scotch  fitmily,  and 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Dorish,  county 
of  Inverness,  Scotland,  in  1765.  Af\er 
studying  at  the  school  of  Fortrose,  in 
RosB-shire,  ho  was  sent  to  King's  college, 
Aberdeen,  and  spent  three  years  at  Edin- 
burgh, chiefly  in  medical  studies.  He 
received  his  medical  degree  in  1787 ;  but 
his  attention  had  alreaily  been  drawn  to 
jTcneral  literature,  historv,  and  moral,  po- 
utical  and  speculative  philosophy,  aud  his 
incliuation  soon  led  him  to  abandon  his 
profession.  In  1789,  we  find  him  in 
London,  where  he  published  a  pamphlet 
on  tl)e  regency  question,  which,  on  ac 
count  of  the  sudden  recovery  of  the  king, 
attracted  little  notice.  A  visit  to  the  con- 
tinent, at  tliat  interesdug  period,  contrib- 
uted to  excite  his  sym^mthies  fur  tha 
French,  and  he  published  a  reply  to  tha 
celebmted  Reflections  of  Rurke,  under  tha 
title  of  Vindicia  Gallictf,  or  Defence  of  tha 
French  Revolution  (17^),  a  work  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  &me,  and  ac-* 
quired  for  him  the  friendshiii  bodi  of  Fox 
and  his  great  antagonist.  Aoout  this  time, 
Mr.  Mackintosh  entered  himself  as  a  stu- 
dent of  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  soon  called  to 
the  bar  by  that  society,  and  conuneuced 
the  practice  of  the  law.  Having  obtained 
permission,  though  not  without  much 
difliculty,  to  deliver  a  coune  of  lectures 
in  die  hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  on  the  law 
of  nations,  he  published  his  Introductory 
Lecture,  under  the  title  of  a  Discourse  ou 
die  Law  of  Nature  aud  Nations.  Tha 
ability  which  it  displayed  obtained  him  a 
large  audience,  including  some  of  tba 
most  dit»tinguished  men  of  the  country. 
On  the  trial  of  Peltier  for  a  libel  against 
Bonaparte  (then  first  consul  of  France),  in 
which  the  prosecuuon  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Percival,  the  attorney-general  (after- 
wards first  minister  of  state],  and  Mr, 
Abbot  (the  present  lord  Teuterden),  tij«} 
defence  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Mackin- 
tosh, as  sole  counsel,  **lii  the  most  brilliant 
speech,"  says  sir  W.  Scott,  **  ever  made  at 
bar  or  in  forum,"  which  at  once  estab- 
lished bis  reputation  as  an  advocate  and 
an  orator.  The  recorderehip  of  Bombay, 
with  the  dignity  of  knighthood,  was  soon 
afler  conferred  on  him,  and,  besides  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  ofiice,  die 
nine  years  which  he  spent  in  India  were 
marked  by  his  exertions  in  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  crinjinal  law,  the  fonndation 
of  the  Literary  Society  in  Bombay,  and 
his  valuable  communications  in  die  Asiatic 
Register.  While  siuing  ou  an  adujiralty 
cause,  he  declared  that  that  couit  was 
b«und  to  decide  by  the  kw  of  jiatioms 
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and  not  (lus  had  been  maintiuned  by  one 
of  the  judges  in  England)  by  any  direction 
from  the  king  or  his  ministere.  Soon 
after  bis  return  to  England,  sir  James  was 
returned  a  member  ot  the  house  of  com- 
mons, for  the  county  of  Naim^  in  Scotland 
(1813),  and  has  since  sat  for  the  borough 
of  Knaresborough,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 
influence  of  lord  Fitzwiliiam.  When  be 
first  entered  the  house,  he  did  not  appear 
equal  to  his  reputation;  but,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding sessions,  he  took  his  stand  among 
the  first  parliamentary  speakers.  To  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  common 
and  civil  law,  he  adds  the  rarer  character 
of  a  generous  statesman  ;  and  there  are 
few  instances  in  which  finer  reasoning,  or 
deeper  learning  in  the  history  of  nations, 
and  the  influence  of  human  laws  upon 
the  feelings,  passions  and  interests  of  the 
human  iiic^,  have  been  sustained,  devel- 
oped and  enforced  by  a  more  manly  and 
vigorous  eloquence.  His  greatest  eflTorts 
were  directed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
criminal  code,  which  had  been  under- 
taken by  sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  was 
taken  up  as  a  solemn  bequest  by  his  friend 
and  representative.  The  escape  of  Napo- 
leon from  Elba,  the  congress  of  Layliach, 
the  Irish  Catholics,  the  oppression  of  tlie 
Greeks,  Scotch  juries,  the  trial  of  the 
queen,  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  on  which  he 
has  exerted  his  eloquence.  Sir  James  was, 
for  some  time,  lord  rector  of  the  university 
of  Scotland.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
celebrated  review  (Edinbtargh  Rev^^  vols. 
27  and  36)  of  Stewart's  Discourse  on  the 
Progress  of  Metaphysical  Science,  and  of 
a  Discourse  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical 
and  Polidcal  Science,  prefixed  to  the  new 
edidon  of  the  Encyciopeedia  Britaimica, 
and  published  separately  (4to.,  1830). 
His  History  of  England  is  not  a  de- 
tailed narrative  of  events,  but  a  rapid,  yet 
clear,  profound  and  philosophic  view  of 
the  state  and  progress  of  society,  law, 
ffovemment  and  civilization  in  England, 
in  which  the^  lessons  of  experience,  the 
character  oPtnen  and  events,  the  circum- 
stances which  have  promoted,  retarded, 
modified  the  social  and  political  improve- 
ment of  the  English  nation,  are  unfolded 
and  judged  with  the  aeuteness  of  a  phi- 
losopher and  the  wisdom  of  a  practical 
statesman.  His  style  is  simple,  clear, 
gracefu?  and  elegant,  and  often  rises  to 
eloquence,  when  the  historian  traces  out 
the  growth  of  lilicity,  and  the  influence 
of  generous  institutions.  In  July  1831,  he 
made  an  eloquent  speech  in  fiivor  of  reform. 
Mac  KLIN,  Charles,  an  aator  and  drama- 
tist of  some  celebrity,  was  bom  iu  Ireland, 


1G90,  and  was  employed  in  Dublin,  as  a 
barge-man,  until  his  21st  year,  when  lie 
went  to  England,  and  joined  a  company  of 
strolling  comedians.  In  171G,  he  apiieared 
as  an  actor  in  the  theatre  at  Lincoln's- Inn- 
fields.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1741,  that 
he  established  his  fame  as  an  actor,  by  his 
admirable  performance  of  Shy  lock,  tlint  i)e- 
ing,  indeed,  the  only  character  in  whirii  he 
stood  preeminent.  He  continued  on  the 
stage  until  1789,  which  long  interval  was 
marked  by  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  the- 
atrical life,  rendered  still  greater  by  the 
temfjer  of  the  individual.  During  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  his  understanding  became 
impaired,  and  in  diis  state  he  died,  July 
11, 1797,  at  the  age  of  107.  His  Man  of 
the  World,  a  comedy,  discovers  a  keen 
knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  and  ex- 
poses meanness,  sycophancy,  and  politi- 
cal servility,  with  considerable  skill.  His 
Love  A-la-mode  also  possesses  kindred 
merit.  Macklin  was  an  entertaining  com- 
panion, although  dictatorial,  and  very  iras- 
cible. 

Macknight,  James,  a  leaned  Scottbh 
divine,  bora  in  1721,  was  educated  al 
Glasgow  and  Leydeu,  and,  on  bis  return, 
was  ordained  minister  of  May  bole,  where 
he  remained  16  years,  and  composed  his 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and  his  New 
Translation  of  the  Epistles.  In  1763,  he 
published  his  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History. 
In  1772,  he  became  one  of  the  ministere 
of  Edinbui^h.  Dr.  Macknight  employed 
neariy  30  years  in  the  execution  of  his 
last  and  greatest  work,  on  the  apostolical 
epistles — a  New  literal  Translation  from 
the  Greek  of  all  the  Apostolical  Episdes, 
with  Commentaries  and  Notes,  philolog- 
ical, critical,  explanatory  and  practical 
(1795,  4  vols.,  4to.).    He  died  in  1800. 

Maclaurin,  Colin ;  a  celebrated  math- 
ematician and  philosopher,  bora  in  Scot- 
land, in  1(J98.  He  studied  at  Glasgow, 
where  he  took  tlie  degree  of  M.  A.  at  the 
age  of  15,  and  defended  a  thesis  on  the 
Power  of  Gravitation.  In  1717,  he  ob- 
tained the  mathematical  chair  in  the 
Marischal  college  at  Aberdeen,  and,  two 
yeare  after,  was  chosen  a  tellow  of  the 
royal  society.  In  1725,  he  was  elected 
professor  ot  mathematics  at  Edinburgh, 
where  his  lectures  contributed  much  to 
raise  the  character  of  that  university  as  a 
school  of  science.  A  controversy  with 
bishop  Berkeley  led  to  the  publication  of 
Maclauriu's  great  work,  his  Treatise  on 
Fluxions  (Edinburgh,  1742,  2  vols.,  4to.)i 
He  died  June  14, 1746.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  Treatise  on  Algebra ;  an  Account 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophical  Dis- 
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coreries;  papen  in  the  Transactiona  of 
the  Royal  Society ;  and  other  works. 

Macpherson,  James ;  a  Scottish  writer, 
distinguished  in  literary  history  for  his 
tmuslations  or  imitations  of  Gaehc  poems, 
said  to  have  heen  composed  in  the  diird 
century.  He  was  bom  in  1738,  and  stud- 
ied at  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.  Having 
published  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetfy, 
translated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erae  Lan- 

guage,  a  subscription  was  raised  to  enal)le 
im  to  collect  additional  s|)ecimens  of 
national  poetry.  He  produced,  as  tiio 
fruit  of  his  researches,  Fingal,  an  ancient 
Epic  Poem,  translated  from  the  Gaelic 
(1762,  4to.);  Teinora,  and  other  Poems 
(1763,  4ta) ;  professedly  translated  from 
originals  by  Ossian,  tlie  sou  of  Fingal,  a 
Gaelic  prince  of  the  third  century,  and  his 
contemporaries.  (For  an  account  of  the 
controversy  on  this  subject,  see  Ossian*) 
From  the  evidence  of  the  contending  par- 
ties, it  may  be  concluded,  that  Macpher- 
sou's  prose  epics  were  founded  on  tradi- 
tional narradves  current  anions  the  High- 
landers ;  but  the  date  of  the  oldest  of  their 
lays  is  comparatively  modem;  and  it  is 
DOW  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  extent  of  his  obligations 
to  the  Gaelic  bards  of  former  ages.  Mr. 
MacphensoD  was  afterwards  agent  to  the 
nabob  of  Arcot,  in  consequence  of  wliich 
he  had  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons 
fiom  1780  to  1790.  He  died  in  1796, 
and  was  interred  in  Westminster  abbey. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  prose  trans- 
lation of  Homer's  Iliad,  and  oi  some  other 
works. 

Macrabiotics  (from  /iarp*^,  long,  and 
0toi^  life) ;  the  science  of  prolonging  life. 
Hufeiand  called  his  welt  known  woric 
Makrabioiik,  or  the  Art  of  prolonging  hu- 
man Life.    (See  Lonf^evity,) 

Macrobius,  Aurelius  Xmbrosius  Theo- 
dosius ;  a  Latin  audior,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Theodosius,  to  whom  he  offici- 
ated as  an  officer  of  the  wardrobe,  and 
enjoyed  a  considerable  share  of  the  impe- 
rial favor.  The  country  of  his  birth,  as 
well  as  the  religion  which  he  professed, 
are  both  uncertain.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  miscellaneous  work,  entided  Saiwr- 
naltOf  curious  for  its  criticisms,  and  valur 
able  for  the  Ugbt  it  throws  upon  the 
moonere  and  customs  of  antiquity;  a 
commentarv  on  Cicero's  Somnium  SUpio- 
fiif,  in  two  books,  valuable  for  the  exposi- 
tion it  affords  of  the  doctrines  of  Pythago- 
ras, with  respect  to  the  harmony  of  the 
spheres ;  and  a  treatise  De  DifferentUs  et 
Saeietat3nu  Graci  Latmique  VerbL  There 
•re  several  edidons  of  tins  author's  writ^ 
16* 


ings,  the  best  of  which  are  those  of  1670^ 
Leyden,  and  1774,  Leipsic.  He  is  ru{h 
posed  to  have  died  about  the  year  420. 

Madagascar  ;  an  island  of  Africa,  on 
the  eastern  coast,  separated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  the  channel  of  Mozaml)ique| 
which  is  about  270  miles  across.  It  ex- 
tends from  11''  57'  to  25°  4C  S.  lat.,  and 
from  43°  3df  to  HOP  25^  E.  Ion.,  and  is 
about  9C0  miles  long,  and  from  120  to  300 
broad ;  square  miles,  about  220,000 ;  pop- 
ulation, uncertain ;  estimated  by  Flacourt 
at  1,600,000;  bv  Hondoux,  at  3,600,000; 
by  Rochon,  at  4,000,000.  It  is  one  of  tho 
largest  islands  in  the  world,  and  is  ro- 
markable  for  its  fertility.  The  surfacQ 
is  greatly  diversified,  being  intersected, 
throuffhout  its  whole  length,  by  a  chain 
of  lofty  mountains,  the  highest  summits 
of  which  are  said  to  be  about  11,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  scenei^  of  dirse 
mountains  is  often  srond  and  picturesque. 
The  forests  abound  in  beautiful  trees,  as 
palms,  ebony,  wood  for  dyeing,  banibooti 
of  enonnous  size,  orange  and  lemon  trees. 
The  botany  of  the  is&nd  is  interesting  ^ 
iron  mines  abound  in  various  ports;  other 
minerals  are  found;  but  the  mineralogr 
of  the  island  has  been  but  litde  explor^ 
The  country  is  well  watered  by  numerous 
streams,  mosdy  small,  which  descend 
from  the  mountains.  In  this  genial  cli- 
mate, they  produce  a  luxuriant  fertility* 
Rice  is  the  staple  food  of  die  inhabitanta 
Other  productions  are  potatoes,  sugar| 
silk,  ice.  The  sheep  produce  fine  wooL 
The  cocoa-nut,  banana,  &c.,  flourisb. 
The  inhabitants  are  composed  of  two  die* 
tinct  races,  the  Arabs  or  descendants  of 
foreign  colonists,  and  the  Negroes  or 
original  inhabitants  of  the  island.  Tho 
character  of  the  inhabitants  diftere  much 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  island,  and  the 
accounts  of  writera  are  ver^  discordant  oti 
this  subject  But,  in  reality,  too  litde  m 
known  of  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  to 
afford  grounos  for  any  safe  opinions. 
The  name  and  poadon  of  this  island 
were  first  made  known  to  Europeans  bj 
Marco  Polo,  in  die  thirteenth  centunTf 
although  it  had  been  known  to  the  Araba 
for  several  centuriea  It  was  visited  by 
the  Portuguese  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  French  made  at- 
tempts to  found  colonies  there  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but 
abandoned  the  island  after  many  struggles 
widi  die  nadves.  In  1745,  they  nruidq 
new  attempts,  but  without  much  success. 
In  1814,  it  was  claimed  by  England  as  A 
dependency  of  Mauritius,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  her  by  France,  and  some  settle- 
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mentB  were  established.  One  of  the  na- 
tive kings  of  the  interior,  who  had  shown 
himself  eager  to  procure  a  knowledge  of 
European  arts  for  his  subjects,  consented, 
in  1820,  to  relinquisli  the  slave-trade,  on 
condition  that  ten  Modegassees  should  be 
sent  to  England,  and  ten  to  Mauritius,  for 
education.  Those  sent  to  England  were 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  London 
missionary  society,  who  sent  missionaries 
and  mechanics  to  Madagascar.  In  1826, 
1700  children  were  taught  in  the  mission- 
ary schools,  and  parts  of  the  Scripture 
have  since  been  translated  into  the  native 
language.  This  kiuf  died  in  1828,  and  we 
do  not  know  what  lias  been  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  new  ruler.— See  Rochon,  roy- 
aee  h  Meulagascar ;  Flacourt,  Hiaioire  de 
Madagascar ;  Copland,  History  of  Mada^ 
ircuGor  (1822). 

Maoame,  in  France;  the  title  of  the 
wife  of  the  king's  brother,  of  the  sister  of 
the  king's  Hither,  or  the  sister  of  the  king's 
mother,  or  of  the  FUle  de  lYance  (the 
daughter  of  the  king  or  of  the  dauphin, 
deceased  during  the  life  of  the  sovereign). 
—Mesdames  dt  FVanee ;  the  common  title 
of  the  daughters  of  the  French  kings. — 
MadtmoUeSe ;  a  title  of  honor  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  king's  brothers,  the  daughters 
of  the  king's  fether^  brothers,  or  the 
daughters  of  the  king's  mother's  brothers. 
In  1734,  it  was  ordered  that  it  should  be 
given  only  to  the  first  princess  of  the 
blood. 

Madder  (rubia);  a  genus  of  plants 
that  has  given  its  name  to  an  extensive 
&mily,  including,  amonff  others,  the  genus 
galium  or  bedstratCf  which  it  closely  re- 
sembles in  habit,  but  differs  in  the  fruit, 
which  consists  of  two  globular  corneous 
berries.  Fifteen  species  are  known,  of 
which  only  one  inhabits  the  U.  States, 
viz.  the  tt  brownei,  which  grows  in 
Greorgia,  Florida,  and  the  mountains  of 
Jamaica.  They  are  chiefly  herbaceous, 
with  rough  branching  stems,  simple  leaves 
arranged  in  whorls  of  four  or  six,  and 
small  flowers,  which  are  usually  disposed 
in  termmal  panicles.  R.  tindorunij  or 
dyer's  madder,  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  genus,  on  account  of  the  fine 
scariet  color  afforded  by  the  roots ;  and, 
indeed,  this  substance  is  essential  to  dyere 
and  calico-printers,  and  tlieir  manufac- 
tures could  not  be  carried  on  without  it 
In  conseouence,  it  has  become  an  impor- 
tant article  of  commerce,  and  is  imported 
into  Britain  from  Holland  to  a  very  great 
extent  Though  cultivated  in  France  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  the  supply  is  vet 
inadequate  to  the  consumptioo  in  thai 


country,  and  it  is  largely  imported  fit>m 
the  lievant  as  well  as  from  Holland. 
Since  the  extenrion  of  manufiictures  in 
the  U.  States,  it  has  become  an  object  of 
importance  to  introduce  the  culture  of 
madder,  and  the  subject  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  several  intelligent  and  public- 
spirited  individuals.  The  plant  grows 
wild  in  man^  parts  of  the  soutn  of  Europe. 
The  root  is  perennial,  long,  creeping, 
about  as  large  as  a  quiil,  and  red  botn 
without  and  within;  from  it  arise  sev- 
eral trailing,  quadrangular  stems,  rough, 
branching,  and  two  or  three  feet  in  length ; 
tlie  leaves  are  oblong-oval,  and  prickly 
on  the  margin  and  mid-rib;  the  flowers 
are  yellow  and  small,  and  are  disposed  in 
a  panicle,  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches, 
an<l  in  the  axils  of  the  superior  leaves ; 
(hey  make  their  appearance  in  June  and 
July,  and  are  succeeded  by  blackish  ber- 
ries. The  most  approved  method  of  cuJ 
ture  is  from  seed,  and  where  tliis  pracrice  i« 
puraued,  certain  precautions  are  requisite. 
As  the  madder  of  hot  climates  affordn 
more  coloring  matter,  as  well  as  a  deepei 
tint,  it  is  b^t  for  Uiose  who  live  in  a 
northern  region  to  import  the  seed  from 
the  south.  Again,  when  the  seed  is  too 
much  dried,  it  may  remain  in  the  ground 
two  or  three  years  Defi)re  it  will  genninate. 
On  tliis  account,  it  should  be  kept  in  a 
bed  of  moistened  earth  or  sand,  whenever 
there  is  any  delay  in  sowing  it  A  lieht, 
rich  and  deep  soil  is  the  most  suitable, 
and  it  should  be  ploughed  to  the  depth 
of  two  feet  The  time  of  sowing  is  ia 
February,  or  die  beginning  of  March,  for 
the  more  northern,  and  in  September  or 
October  for  the  more  southern  regions. 
This  kind  of  crop  requires  but  little  care 
and  attention :  for  the  first  vear,  it  is  neces- 
sary only  to  keep  it  free  wom  the  weeds, 
and  to  hoe  it  slightly  once  during  the  sum- 
mer ;  for  tlie  second,  it  requires  hoeing  hi 
the  spring,  in  the  summer,  and  again,  a 
little  more  deeply,  in  the  latter  part  of  Uie 
season ;  the  same  is  requ'tsite  for  tlie  third 
year,  except  that  the  earth  is  heaped  up 
about  the  base  of  the  stems,  in  order  to 
m,ake  it  shoot  with  more  vigor,  and  en- 
large the  roots.  It  is  usual,  before  the 
second  time  of  hoeing,  to  cut  the  stems 
for  cattle,  who  are  very  fond  of  it ;  but 
this  practice  should  not  lie  repeated  during 
the  season,  as  recoinmenaed  by  some 
writers,  or  die  roots  will  suffer.  It  is  only 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  that  the  crop 
is  ready  for  harvesdng;  and,  if  it  is  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  sround  beyond  this 
period,  more  is  lost  than  gained.  The 
roots,  at  this  time,  contain  the  greatest 
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quatitity  of  coloring   matter,  and  have 
anained  their  full  size.    Tbe  best  method 
of  obtainiog  the  roots,  is  the  following: 
A  trench  is  dug  along  the  rows,  to  the 
depth  of  two  feet,  when,  by  loosening  the 
earth  about  the  roots,  they  may  be  taken 
up  entire.    In  a  gooid  soil,  a  single  plant 
niay  yield  forty  |>ounds  of  the  fresh  roots, 
whicii  diminish,  in  drying,  six  sevenths  or 
seven  eighths  of  their  weight    The  roots 
should  1^  immediately  washed,  freed  from 
all  decayed  parts,  and  dried  as  quick  ss 
posBihle,  either  by  the  sun  or  in  a  kiln. 
It  is  well  observed,  that  madder  is  a  haz- 
ardous crop,  as,  from  its  yielding  a  return 
only  after  a  lapse  of  three  years,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  foresee  what  will  be  the 
state  of  tbe  market  at  that  nme.    Another 
naode  of  culdvation  is  from  the  roots, 
which  are  divided  and  set  out    Twenty 
thousand  plants  may  be  allotted  to  an  acre. 
In  England,  the  madder  from  Holland  is 
most  esteemed,  and  it  is  cultivated  in  that 
country  to  a  very  great  extent    The  pro- 
cess of  pulverizing  the  roots,  wLich  is 
done  by  pounding  or  grinding,  was,  for  a 
long  time,  kept  a  secret  by  the  Dutch. 
In  the  state  of  a  powder,  it  is  of  an  orange- 
brown    color,   and  is  liable  to  become 
damp,  and  to  be  spoiled,  if  kept  in  a  moist 
place.    Madder  is  used  for  ayeing  wool- 
len, silk,  and  also  cotton  goods,  and  the 
color  is  very  lasting,  and  resists  the  action 
of  the  air  and  sun.    Within  a  few  years, 
a  method  has  been  discovered  of  render- 
ing tbe  red  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  ap- 
proaching to  purple.    It  also  forms  a  first 
tint  for  several  otner  shades  of  color,  and, 
besides,  has,  of  late,  been  successfully  used 
by  painters,  and  is  found  to  yield  a  fine 
rose  color.     Madder  also  possesses  tbe 
angular  property  of  imparting  its   red 
cotor  (o  the  bones  of  those  animals  which 
have  used  it  for  food,  and  also  to  the  inilk 
of  cows,  if  they  have  eaten  of  it  freely. 

(^ompanUon  of  Madder,  and  iU  Emjdoy- 
meni  in  Dyehur.  AH  tbe  parts  of  the  plant 
contain  a  yellow  coloring  matter,  wnich, 
by  absorption  of  oxygen,  becomes  red; 
the  root  is,  however,  most  productive  in 
this  coloring  matter,  and  is  the  only  part 
employed  in  dyeing.  It  is  distiiiffuisoed 
into  tliree  parai--the  bark,  the  middle  por- 
tion, and  tne  interior  woody  fibre.  The 
bark  contains  the  same  coloring  matter  as 
the  wood,  but  mixed  vrith  much  brown 
extractive  matter,  which  degrades  the 
hue.  The  bark  may  be  separated  in  the 
millinfiv  for  it  is  more  readily  ground,  and 
may  uius  be  removed  by  the  sieve.  In 
tbe  middle  part  of  the  root,  which  con- 
taim  tbe  finest  coloring  matter,  and  that 


in  largest  quantity,  there  may  be  distin- 
guish^ by  die  microscM>pe,  a  great  many 
shining  red  particles,  dispersed  among  the 
fibres.  These  constitute  the  rich  dyeing 
material.  The  fibres  contain  a  brown 
substance,  similar  to  what  is  found  in  the 
bark.  The  roots  occur  in  commerce, 
dried  and  in  powder.  They  are  also  sold 
finesh  ;  in  which  state  they  yield  finer 
colors,  dye  more,  and  give  up  their  color- 
ing matter  with  one  thinl  less  water.  Ac- 
cording to  experiments  made  in  England, 
five  pounds  of  fresh  roots  go  as  far  as  four 
of  the  dry  ones;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
eight  pounds  of  fresh  roots  are  reduced  to 
one  in  drying;  hence  the  great  advantage 
of  using  the  green  roots  becomes  apparent 
Tbe  roots  produced  in  the  south  of  France, 
when  soki  in  the  finesh  state,  are  called 
alizari  They  are  reddish-yellow,  but, 
when  ground,  take  a  fine  red  tint.  The 
madders  of  Germany  and  Holland  are 
orange-yellow,  passing  into  brown-red, 
having  an  acid  and  saccharine  taste,  and  a 
strong  smelL  John  found,  in  100  parts 
of  mMder, 

.  Fatty  matter,  of  a  red-biown 

color,  resembling  wax, 1.0 

Red  resinous  matter,    3.0 

Red  extractive  matter, 20/) 

Oxidized  extractive, * .  «     5i) 

Brownish  gum, 8.0 

Ligneous  fibre, 43.5 

Acetate  of  potash  and  lime, ....     8w0 
Pho6{)bate,  muriate  and  sul-  f        q  q 
phate   of  potash,   about     {  * 

Silica, 1.5 

Oxide  of  uon, 0.5 

lUO.O 
According  to  other  analyses,  madder  con- 
tains free  tartaric  acid.  Kuhlmann  finds, 
in  the  madder  of  Alsace,  red  coloring 
matter,  dim  coloring  matter,  ligneous  fibre, 
vegetable  acids,  mucilage,  vegeto-animal 
matters  (azotized^  gumt4  percent),  sugar 
(16  per  ceiit^  bitter  matter,  resin,  salts ; 
tbe  lost  consisting  of  carbonate^ sulphate 
and  muriata  of  potash,  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  with  silica.  Tbe  re- 
cent researches  of  M.  M.  Robiguet,  Colin 
and  Kuhlmann,  seem  to  prove  Uiat  the 
differences  in  the  madder  dyes  proceed 
from  the  relative  proportions  of  two  dis- 
tinct coloring  principles  in  madder,  which 
they  have  called  alizarine  and  xanthine* 
By  digestujg  the  powder  of  madder  in 
water,  and  actiug  upon  the  jelly-like  solu- 
tion tlius  obtained  by  boiling  alcohol,  an 
extract  is  a^orded,  whtcb,  at  a  sublim- 
ing heat,  yiekls  tiie  proper  red  coloring 
matter  of  madder,  or  alizarine.     Or  the 
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ground  madder  may  be  treated  direcdy 
with  b(»iling  alcohol ;  and  to  tiie  alcoholic 
solution,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  bt  added, 
which  precipitates  the  alizarine  in  a  copi* 
OU8  orange  precipitate.  Alizarine  has  a 
golden-yellow  hue,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
solubid  in  alcohol  and  ether,  ii  precip- 
itated by  acids,  but  not  by  alkalies,  show- 
ing distinctly  an  analogy  to  resins.  The 
xautliiue  was  obtained  from  a  &wn -yellow 
matter,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  by 
precipitation  with  oxide  of  lead,  washing 
the  precipitate  with  alcohol,  and  extricat- 
ing the  color  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  has 
an  orange-groeii  tint,  and  a  saccharine 
taste;  alkalies  cause  it  to  pass  into  red, 
and  acids  to  lemon-yellow.  It  is  inferred 
by  these  chemists,  tliat,  in  those  fiibrics 
which  exhibit  rose  tints,  the  xanthine  pre- 
dominates ;  while  in  the  violet,  it  is  nearly 
wanting.  From  a  knowledge  of  these 
fiicts,  it  becomes  easy  for  a  skilful  dyer  to 
promote  the  absorpdon,  by  the  ck>th,  of  one 
or  other  of  these  coloring  principles,  or  to 
remove  one  of  them,  should  both  together 
have  been  attached  to  it     Kuzrer  has 

Eublished,  in  the  Polytechnic  Journal  of 
dingier  for  1827,  a  process,  by  a  spirituous 
or  vinous  fermentation,  and  an  inmiediate 
subsequent  washing,  which  gives  a  perfect 
result  with  uU  the  madders  of  commerce. 
The  madder,  penetrated  with  water,  and 
covered  over  merelv  one  inch,  fer- 
ments in  from  96  to  48  hours,  when  the 
whole  is  tcansfeired  into  a  tub  containing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  cold  water. 
Here  the  madder  precipitates,  and  must 
be  washed  with  several  cold  waters.  The 
ordinary  madder-red  dye  is  given  in  the 
following  way : — the  yarn  or  cloth  is  put 
into  a  very  weak  alkaline  batli,  at  the  boil- 
ins  temperature ;  then  washed,  dried  and 
galled ;  or,  when  the  calico  is  to  be  print- 
ed, for  this  bath  may  be  subsdtuted  one 
of  cow-dung,  subsequent  exposure  to  the 
air  fpr  a  day  or  two,  and  immersion  in 
very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  way 
the  stuff  becomes  opened,  and  takes  and 
retains  the  color  better.  After  the  galling, 
the  goods  are  dried,  and  aiumed  twice  ; 
then  dried,  rinsed,  and  passed  throufi^h  the 
madder  bath.  This  is  composed  ot  three 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  good  madder  for 
every  pound  weight  of  the  eoods.  The 
bath  is  slowly  raised  to  the  boiling  point 
U)  the  course  of  50  or  60  minutes  njureor 
less,  according  to  die  shade  of  color  wish- 
ed for.  When  the  boiling  has  continued 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  stuff  is  taken  out, 
washed  slightly,  and  dried  a  second  time 
in  the  same  manner,  and  with  as  much 
madder.    It  is  then  washed  and  dried,  or 


passed  through  a  hot  soap  bath,  which 
carries   off  me   fiiwn-colored    particleai 
Other  dyes  likewise  are  added  to  the  mad- 
der bath,  to  obtain  other  shades  of  color ; 
for  instance,  a  decoction  <^*  fustic,  weld, 
logwood,  quercitron,  knoppem,  the  mor- 
dants being  modified  accordingly.     Uoel- 
terhoff  prescribes  for  ordinaru  madder^red, 
the  following  proportions: — SO  pounds  of 
cotton  yarn,  14  pounds  of  Dutch  madder, 
3  pounds  of  gallnuts,  5  pouods  of  alum ; 
to  which  are  added,  first,  li  pound  of  ace- 
tate of  lead,  and,  subsequendy,  a  quarter 
}K>und  of  chalk.    When  bran  is  added  te 
the  madder  bath,  the  color  beooaiea  much 
lighter,  and  of  a  moro  agreeable  tint — 
^driaiufpU  madder-red  is  given  by  many 
disdnct  operations*    The  first  consists  in 
cleansing  or  scouring  the  goods  by  alkaline 
baths,  after  which  they  are  steeped  in 
oily  liquors,  brought  to  a  creamy  state  by  a 
little  carbonate  of  soda  solution.    Infii- 
sion  of  sheep's  dung  is  often  used  as  an 
intermediate  or  secondaiy   steep.     The 
operation  of  oiling,  with   much  manual 
labor,  and  then  romoving  the  superfluous 
or  loosely  adhering  oil  with  an  alkaline 
bath,    is   repeated  two    or  three   times^ 
taking   care    to    dry    hard,    after    each 
process.     Then  follows  the  galling,  aJ- 
uming,  maddering  and  brightening,  for 
removing  the  dun-colored  princifile,  bv 
boiling  at  an  elevated  temperature,  with 
alkaline  liquids  and  soap     The  whole  is 
often  concluded  with  a  roemg  by  salt  of 
tin. 

Madeira  ;  an  island  off  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  belonging  to  Portugal ;  Ion.  17^ 
W.;  lat.  32°  3(y  N.;   square  miles  407; 
population   estimated  at   100,000.     The 
body  of  the  people  are  of  Portuguese  de- 
scent, negro  slavery  not  being  permitted. 
The  peasants  are  very  poor,  rude  and  ig* 
Domnt ;  the  hardest  labor  is  performed  by 
females.    The  religion  is  Catholic    The 
iskmd  consists  of  a  collection  of  mountain^ 
the  most  elevated  of  which  is  5068  feet 
high.    The,  lower  slopes  are  covered  with 
vines,  the  loftier  summits  with  forests  of 
pine  and  chestnut    A  groat  part  of  the 
sides  of  the  hills  consists  of  abrupt  pre- 
cipitous rocks,  supposed  to  lie  of  volcanic 
formation.    Most  of  the  rocks  ak>ng  die 
coast  are  composed  of  a  white  lava.    The 
productions,  besides  wine,  are  wheat,  ry^ 
sugar,  coffoe,  maize,  kidney-beans,  snow- 
root,  pine-apples,  &c    The  great  produc- 
tion IS  wine,  of  well  known  excellence. 
The   quantity   annually  made  is  «bout 
30,000  pipes,  of  whicli  two  thinb  ve  ««- 
poitod  principally  to  Great  Britain  and  Uie 
British  cotoniee.    The  best  vines  grow  en 
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the  south  fide  of  the  iBlaiuL    There  are 
e^veral    varieties    of  wines ;   the   best  is 
called  London  pttriicular.    The  tax-gatli* 
erer  takcsi  the  teutli  part  of  the  roust :  the 
rest  w  divided  between  the  proprietor  and 
the  fiirtner.    Goats  abound,  and  still  more 
hogs,  which,  being  allowed  to  run  wild, 
acf]uire  a  taste  of  venison ;  the  rabbit  also 
b  very  common  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts.    Bees  are  very  common,  and  the 
honey  tliey  produce  is  very  delicate.  Beg- 
gary is  coninran  among  the  peasants,  and 
is  considered  no  disgrace.    The  Portu- 
guese  gentry  live  in  a  proud  and  retired 
manner,  ajasociating  little  with  stranffers. 
In  the  city,  the  most  opulent  part  or  the 
iuhabitanta  consists  of  British  merchants, 
established  there  for  the  wine  trade.    The 
commerce  of  the  island  consists  almost 
entirely  in  the  export  of  its  wine.    For 
vesseki  stopping  at  Madeira,  provisions  and 
re&eshiuents  are  exorbitantly  dear.    Ad- 
jacent to  Madeira  is  Porto  Santo,  a  small 
island,  and  the  Desertas,  which,  with  Ma- 
deira itself,  compose  the  group  of  the 
Madeiras.     Fuuchal,   the    capital,    with 
20,000  iuhabitants,  is  in  Ion.  ^T*  &  W. ; 
laL  32°  37'  N.    Porto  Santo  was  discover- 
ed by  Zarco,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  in 
1416,  unless  we  may  believe  the  romantic 
story  of  Macham,  an  Englishman  of  ob- 
BTure  condidon,  who  is  said  to  have  eloped 
with  a  young  lady  of  noble  birth,  and  set 
sail  for  France,  but  was  driven  to  tliis 
region.    The  lady  is  said  to  have  died  in 
consequence  of  her  sufiering8,and  Macham 
did  not  long  survive.    (See  the  Voyage  of 
Robert    Macham    in    Hakluyt,  11.)     In 
14^9,  Zarco  discovered  the  island  which 
he  called  Madeira,  or  the  JVood,  on  ac- 
count of  the  magnitude  and  number  of 
the  trees  tliat  covered  it,  and  which  have 
ance  almost  entirely  disappeared.     For 
the  history  of  the  recent  events  in  Madei- 
ra, see  PoriugaL   Barrow,  Staunton,  and 
Bowdich's  voyages  contain   information 
lelauve  to  this  island.    (For  infonnation 
resfjecting   the   wines,  see  Henderson^s 

Madeira  ;  a  river  in  South  America, 
larae,  abundant  and  navigable ;  about  1100 
miles  long,  rising  in  the  mountains  of 
Chuquisaca,  in  the  republic  of  Peru.  It 
runs  an  easteriy  course  to  Santa  Cruz  de 
la  Sierra,  >vith  the  names  of  La  Plata, 
Chuquisaca,  Cachimayo  and  Guapay; 
and,  turning  to  the  north,  enters  the  Ama- 
zon river,  with  the  name  of  La  Madeira 
(Portuguese  for  immm/),  on  account  of  the 
vast  quantity  of  wood  which  it  carries 
down  with  its  current  It  abounds  in  ex- 
cellent fish. 


Madison,  James^  bishop  of  Vifginia. 
(See  .Appendix,  end  of  this  volume.) 

MADe«E9s.    (See  Mental  DtrangemenL) 

Madoc;  according  to  a  Welsh  tradi- 
tion, a  Welsh  prince,  who,  in  consequence 
of  some  domestic  dissensions,  went  to  sea 
with  ten  ships  and  300  men,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  discovered  laud  in  the  ocean 
far  to  the  west  He  made  several  voyages 
to  and  from  this  unknown  land,  but  final- 
ly was  lost  to  the  knowledge  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  story  is  to  to  found  in  the 
Webb  Triads,  and  Hakluyt  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  voyages  in  his  collccdoiu 
Later  travellers  have  imagined  thatthepr 
had  discovered  traces  of  these  early  emi- 
grants in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  we  have  had  stories  of  white  Indians 
and  Welsh  Indians,  &c.  (See  Hum- 
boldt's Personal  JVbirafwe,  book  ix,  note 
A.^ 

Madonna  ( Jtofum) ;  properly,  my  lady : 
thus  Petrarch  often  calls  Laura  tnadm^ 
na ;  but  now  it  is  more  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  Virgin  Marv,  as  the  is  called 
m  other  languages,  our  lady.  Many  cele- 
brated pictures  are  known  under  the 
name  ot  Madonna,  as  the  ftimous  Madon- 
na di  Sisto  of  Raphael,'  in  the  gallery  of 
Dresden. 

Madras,  Presidency  of;  part  of  the 
Enffiish  possessious  in  Hindoostan,  com- 
prehending the  whole  of  the  country  south 
of  the  Krishna,  excepting  a  narrow  strip 
on  the  western  coast  and  the  Northern 
Circars.  A  considerablo  portion  of  it  is 
governed  by  native  princes  subordinate  to 
Uie  British,  and  protected  by  a  suljsidiary 
force  ;  the  rest  is  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  governor  and  council  of 
Madras,  and,  in  1822,  was  subdivided  into 
24  districts,  with  an  area  of  166,000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  13,677,000. 
The  commerce  of  this  presidency  is  in- 
considerable, compared  with  that  of  the 
others,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a 
harbor,  and  of  navigable  rivers.  Madras^ 
the  capital  of  the  presidency,  is  the  larg- 
est city  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Lat 
ly  S/ N. ;  Ion.  80°  21'  E. ;  1044  miles  from 
Calcutta,  770  from  Bombay ;  population, 
by  census,  in  1823,  415,751.  It  conasts  of 
fort  St.  George,  the  Native  or  Black  town, 
and  the  European  houses  in  tlie  envi- 
rons, surrounded  by  gardens.  The  heavy 
surf  which  lieats  on  the  shore,  and  the  rapid 
current  in  this  part  of  the  gulf,  render  the 
landing  often  dangerous  and  always  difiS- 
cult  Boats,  formed  of  three  planks  sewed 
together,  are  used  for  crossing  the  surf; 
but  in  stormy  weather,  when  no  boat  can 
venture  through  it,  the  native  fishermen 
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pasB  It  on  rafts  called  eaUmanm.  The 
black  town  ii  an  irregular  assemblage  of 
brick  and  bamboo  houses,  crowded  to- 
f^ether  in  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  inhab- 
ited by  Hindoos,  Mohammedans,  Arme- 
nians, Portiiffuesey  and  other  Europeans 
engaged  in  3ie  company's  service.  The 
houses  of  the  Europeans  arc  generaUy  of 
but  one  storv,  surrounded  with  verandas ; 
wet  mats  of  cusa  grass  are  placed  before 
the  doors  and  windows,  in  the  rainy  season, 
to  perfume  and  cool  the  apartments  ;  the 
heat  is  then  excessive.  Besides  some  lit- 
erary and  charitable  institutions,  Madras 
•contains  the  government  houses,  and  is 
tlie  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  pres- 
idency. 

Madrid  ;  a  city  and  capital  of  Spain,  in 
New  Castile,  and  in  a  province  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Manzanares,  near  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  about  200  miles 
from  the  sea ;  650  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Paris, 
350  W.  by  S.  of  Rome  ;  Ion.  3°  38^  W. ; 
lat  40^  25^  N. ;  population,  by  a  census  in 
1825,  20];U4,  including  strangers.  It  is 
ffimated  in  a  large  plain,  on  several  emi- 
nences, and  is  SSOO  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  being  the  most  elevated  capi- 
tal in  Europe.  Seen  at  a  distance,  it 
presents  nothing  that  announces  a  great 
city,  and,  the  environs  bemg  destitute  of 
wood,  and  even  of  vines,  while  most  of 
the  villages  are  in  hollows,  the  prospect  is 
uncommonly  dreaiy.  On  drawing  near, 
the  prospect  is  more  cheerful.  The  city 
IS  of  an  obk>ng  form,  about  six  miles  in 
circuit,  surrounded  by  a  high  earthen  wall, 
but  has  no  ditch,  or  any  other  means  of 
defence.  The  old  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  but  many  others  are  wide,  straight 
and  handsome.  They  are  paved,  kept 
clean,  and  lighted.  The  city  has  15  gates, 
42  scpiares,  mostly  small,  506  streets,  77 
churches,  75  convents,  8  colleges,  and  18 
hospitals,  65  public  edifices,  1/  fountains, 
and  several  promenades,  among  which 
the  Prado  is  the  princi|>al.  The  private 
houses  are  uniform,  generally  low,  with 
grated  windows,  and  have  little  striking  in 
their  exterior.  The  churches  are  less 
magnificent  than  in  several  other  cities  in 
Sfmin,  There  are  two  palaces  on  a  large 
scale — the  Palaeio  Real  at  the  western  ex* 
tremity,  and  the  Bum  Rehro  at  the  eastern. 
The  Paktcio  Real  is  of  a  square  form,  ex- 
tending each  way  404  fet^  86  feet  high ; 
the  enclosed  court  120  feet  square.  Ii  is 
stronglv  built,  the  exterior  elegandy  oma- 
mentecl,  and  contains  a  collection  of  paint- 
ings of  the  best  masters  of  Flanders,  Italy 
and  Spain.  The  royal  literary  contains 
about  130,000  voiuinesi  and  2000  manu- 


scripts. The  great  school  of  Madrid  has 
16  masters,  who  teach  the  various  arts  and 
sciences.  There  is  another  seminary,  on 
an  equally  extensive  plan,  for  the  sons  of 
the  nobility  and  gentiy.  There  are  acad- 
emies for  the  studv  of  the  several  fine 
arts,  a  botanic  ganfen,  and  a  variety  of 
charitabte  institutions.  Madrid  isthe  Jlfon- 
tua  Carpekmorum  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
Meconium  of  the  middle  axes.  Philip  II 
first  marte  it  the  capital  of  the  kiugdotn, 
on  account  of  its  central  position.  It  was 
occupied  by  French  troo()s  in  1808,  and 
was  die  residence  of  Joseph  Na|x>leoQ 
until  1812.  It  was  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  English.  In  the  French  ex|)edi- 
tion  into  Spain  in  1823,  it  was  again  en- 
tered by  the  French,  under  the  duke 
d'Augouleme.    (See  Spain,) 

Madsioal  ;  a  short  Ivric  poem  adapted 
to  express  ingenious  and  pleasing  thoughtS| 
commonly  on  amatoiy  subjects.  It  con- 
tains not  less  than  four,  aud  generally  not 
more  than  16,  verses ;  and  consists,  com- 
monly, of  hendecasyllabies,  with  shorter 
yeraes  interapersc<l,  or  of  verses  of  eight 
syllables  irregularly^  rhymed.  In  the  soft 
Provencal  dialect,  it  was  called  madnal^ 
because  used  for  subjects  of  a  maUrialp, 
that  is,  of  a  common  and  low  character. 
Other  derivations  are  given,  as  from  mon- 
fltm,  which  signifies,  in  Greek  and  Latin^ 
a  sheepfold.  The  earliest  madrigals  were 
those  of  Lemmo  of  Pistoia,  set  to  music 
IwCasella,  who  is  mentioned  by  Dante. 
They  were  afterwards  subjected  to 
stricter  rules  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
veises  and  die  rhyme.  In  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeen di  centuries,  we  find  madri- 
«ds  for  the  organ  and  other  instruments. 
The  madrigals  of  Tasso  are  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  Italian  poetry.  This 
form  has  been  successfully  cultivated  by 
the  Germans. 

Madura  ;  a  territory  celebrated  in  the 
Hindoo  mythology,  now  forming  a  part 
of  the  Madras  presidency.  The  capital, 
of  the  same  name,  contains  tlie  vast  palace 
of  the  ancient  rajahs,  now  going  to  decay, 
with  its  lofty  dome,  90  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  Great  Temple,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  of  Hindoo  archi- 
tecture, with  its  four  gigantic  pordcoes, 
each  sunnounted  widi  a  pyramid  of  ten 
stories.  Mahadeva,  under  the  mystic 
form  of  the  Ungam,  is  the  principal  object 
of  adoradon.  Among  other  rcmar'<able 
places  in  this  territory  is  the  islaml  ul  Ra- 
meswara  (the  Lord  Kama),  separiited  from 
the  main  kind  by  a  luurrow  strait,  across 
which  stretches  a  line  of  rocks  called  Att- 
anCs  'mdgt*   Rama,  seized  with  compunc* 
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lioD  for  the  slaagbter  of  the  Bnihmaiui  in 
his  wan,  here  set  up  the  holy  lingam, 

M jEANDEEy  DOW  Meihder  ;  a  river  of 
Afiia  Minor,  which  takes  its  rise  in 
Phrygia,  on  mount  Celanus:  it  fomis  the 
bouudary  between  Carin  and  Lydia,  and 
flows  into  the  iEgean  sea  between  Priene 
and  Miletus.  It  was  celebrated  among 
the  ancients  for  its  winding  course.  The 
name  was  thence  transferred  to  the  inter- 
twined purple  bordt'rs  on  mantles  and 
other  dresses,  as  well  as  upon  urns  and 
vases;  hence,  figuratively.  Meandering 
paOis^  mtanderinf  phnues;  that  is,  arti- 
ficial turns  and  circumlocutious,  &c. 

MiccEifAS,  C.  Cilnius,  the  favorite  of 
Augustus,  ami  patron  of  Virgil  and  Hor- 
aoe,  traced  his  geuealosy  from  the  ancient 
Eururian  kings.  He  has  been  d<!8cribed 
as  a  pattern  of  every  i)oritical  virtue,  and  a 
most  generous  patron  of  the  sciences. 
He  was  never,  in  fiict,  however,  a  pulilic 
minister ;  for  even  the  office  of  prefect 
of  Italy  and  Rome,  which  he  held  after 
the  victory  at  Actium,  was  only  a  pri%'ate 
trust ;  and  the  notions  which  are  euter- 
laitied  of  him  as  the  protector  of  the 
feanied,  and  which  have  made  his  name 
prorerbial,  seem  to  be  yery  much  exag- 
gerated. It  is  true  that  he  collected  at  his 
table  poets,  wits  and  learned  men  of  eve- 
ry description,  if  they  were  pleasant  com- 
panions, sought  tlieir  convereation,  and 
Bomeiiines  recommended  tliem  to  Augus- 
tus; but  it  was  from  |x>litical  motives,  for 
tiie  purpose  of  gaining  fnends  fi)r  Augus- 
tus, and  extending  his  fiime.  It  is  tme, 
also,  tliat  he  gave  Horace  a  fiirm,  and  ob- 
tained bis  pardon  and  freedom,  and  that 
he  enabled  Viipl  to  recover  his  property ; 
but,  for  a  man  whom  Augustus  bad  made 
exoriiitantlv  rich,  the  present  to  Horace 
was  a  trifle,  and  Virgil  merely  received 
firom  him  what  was  justly  his  own.  M»- 
«euas  was  not  a  man  of  great  qualities ; 
but  he  well  tmderatood  bow  to  employ 
the  fiivon  of  fortune.  Without  strong 
passions  and  a  lofty  ambition ;  endowed 
with  a  fine  taste  and  a  sound  judgment ; 
prudent,  and  cool  enough  to  do  wbatev^ 
ne  did  riglitly  and  thoroughly,  and  san- 
guine enough  not  to  shrink  liefbre  difB- 
eulties,  and  always  to  anticipate  a  happy 
result,  but  too  fond  of  ease  and  pleasuro 
to  love  or  to  pursue  any  bimnesB,  if  be 
was  not  eompeUed  by  necessity ;  of  an 
agreeable  person,  gay  in  ooBversatioR, 
affiible  and  generous;  inclined  to  rally 
otfaeiB,  and  equally  willinff  to  receive 
ihmr  attacks  in  return  ;  artful,  and  skilful 
in  ompkivnig  others  for  his  own  purposes ; 
^Mtefiu  in  the  choice  orhis  intimaie 


fKends,  but  fiiithfhl  and  constant  after  he 
had  once  chosen  tliem ;  and,  if  necessity 
required,  capable  of  any  sacrifice ) — these 
qualities  gaine<l  him  the  confidence  of 
Augustus,  which  he  enjoyed  undiminish- 
ed till  his  death.  Augustus  used  to  bon- 
ier him  on  his  eflfeminacy,  his  love  for 
curiosities,  precious  stones  and  gems,  his 
affectation  in  niixhig  old  Etrurian  woids 
with  Latin,  and  making  new  words.  In 
return,  Maecenas  ventureii  to  make  use  of 
great  free<lom,  or  rather  <if  severity  of  ex- 
pression, as,  for  instance,  diuing  the  trium- 
virate, when  Octavius  was  in  the  tribunal, 
passing  many  sentences  of  death,  Masce- 
nas  presented  him  his  tablets  with  tho 
worcls,  <*  Surge  tandem^  tamifexr*  (Rise, 
executioner  !y--^  reprimand  which  pro- 
duced its  etffct;  ami  Octavius  did  not 
take  offence  at  it.  When  Augustus  con- 
sulted with  Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  wheth- 
er to  retain  or  resign  tiie  supreme  power, 
Maecenas,  in  opfiosition  to  the  advice  of 
Agrippo,  uiiged  him  to  retain  it.  Thus  he 
proved,  that  he  preferred  the  profitable  to 
the  honorable.  Maecenas  appeara  less 
worthy  of  esteem  as  a  private  man.  He 
had  a  palace,  in  the  form  of  a  tower,  on 
tlie  Esquiline  hill,  which  was  surrounded 
with  splendid  gardens.  Here,  at  the  close 
of  the  civil  wars,  being  about  40  yeara 
old,  he  resigned  himself  to  indolence,  lux- 
ury and  frivolous  pleasures.  Of  all  spec- 
tacles, he  was  mostfbnd  of  the  pantomim- 
ic dance,  which  he  himself  introduced 
into  Rome.  Bathyllus  (q.  v.),  who  was 
famous  for  his  beauty,  and  his  skill  in  this 
exhibition,  was  his  nvorite.  He  was  no 
leas  fiind  of  the  pleasures  of  the  palate. 
His  indolence  betrayed  itself  in  his  dress, 
in  his  gait,  in  his  manners,  and  even  in 
his  styb.  He  died  in  the  year  of  Rome 
745.  His  vmtings  are  mentioned  by 
Seneca,  Isiodorus  and  othen ;  but  none 
of  them  are  extant 

MAKLsmoM,  or  Moskob-Stbom  ;  a 
whirlpool  in  the  North  sea,  near  the  island 
Moskoe.  In  summer,  it  is  but  little  dan- 
gnnus,  but  is  very  much  so  in  winter, 
especiallv  when  the  north-west  wind  re- 
strains tiie  refhix  of  the  tide.  At  such 
times,  the  whiripooi  nurcs  violently,  so  as 
to  be  benrd  several  miles,  and  to  engulf 
small  vesMsh,  and  even  whales,  which  ap- 
proach it 

Mxhades  (from  ^aiM^M^  I  am  mad) ;  a 
name  applied  to  the  Bacchanaliana,  the 
priesteases  of  Bno^^hns. 

M^OMinES.  (SeeHosMT.)  The  Muses 
were  likewise  sometimes  called  MEomde^ 
because  Homer  ww  viewed  as  their  grett- 
«6tftvorite. 
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Mjbotib.    Pcmu  MooHb  was  the  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  what  is  now 
called  the  Sea  of  Azopk.    (See  Jbu^fk) 
Maesb.    (See  Mtust.) 
Maest&icht.    (See  Ma^riM) 
Maestro  ;  the  Italian  for  fnaater^  and 
not  unfrequently  used  in  maubro  di  capella^ 
chapel*master.    Maestro  del  sacro  paUaxo 
is  the  papal  censor  of  l)ooks  and  the 
pope's  confessor,  'i  Dominican. 

M AFFEi ;  a  oelebrated  Veronese  family, 
which  has  produced  many  eminent  men. 
L  Alessaniro  (marquis),  bom  1G62,  served 
under  Maximiiiau  Emanuel,  in  tlie  cam- 
pairns  aj^nst  the  Turics  and  the  French, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  and,  after  the  victory 
of  Belgrade  (17171  was  made  (ield-mar- 
sbal,  and  died  at  Munich,  in  1730.  The 
memoirs  which  appeared  under  his  name 
(Verona,  1737]  were  written  by  his  brother, 
Scipio.— 2.  Bernardino,  born  at  Rorpe, 
1514,  educated  at  Padua,  created  cardinal 
ttt  the  age  of  35,  died  at  the  age  of  40. 
lie  possessed  a  large  collection  of  coins, 
of  which  he  made  use  in  his  lost  History 
from  Medals.— 3.  Dvncesco  Scifio  (mar- 

3uis),  bom  at  Verona,  1675,  studied  in  the 
estiit^  college  at  Panna,  and  went  to 
Rome  in  1698,  where  he  devoted  himself 
Co  poetry,  and  was  received  into  the  Ar- 
cadia. He  afterwards  entered  the  milita- 
ry career,  served  under  his  brother,  Alex- 
ander, in  the  Spanish  succession  war,  and, 
in  1704,  was  present  at  tlie  battle  of  Do- 
uauwoith  as  a  volunteer.  His  literary 
taste  soon  recalled  him  to  Italy,  where  he 
wrote  his  Delia  Sciema  chiamaia  CofHtl- 
lereMca — a  work  full  of  loomed  research 
into  the  usages  of  the  ancients  in  settling 
private  quarrels,  and  in  which  be  main- 
tains, that  duelling  is  contrary  to  reli^on, 
sound  reason  and  the  wel&re  of  society. 
To  improve  the  condition  of  Italian  lite- 
rature, the  decline  of  which  he  lamented, 
l)e  undertook,  in  connexion  witfi  Apostolo 
Zeno  and  Vullisnieri,  the  publication  of 
a  periodical,  the  object  of  which  wos  to 
criticise  native  works,  and  make  his  coun- 
trymen acquainted  with  foreign  literature. 
At  the  same  time,  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Italian  drama,  which  he  en- 
riched by  his  Teairo  JIaiuina— a  collection 
of  tlie  b^  comedies  and  tragedies  (3  vols^ 
1723)— and  by  his  original  tragedy  of  Me- 
rope.  (See  ttalian  Theairty  in  the  article 
ibi/^.]  This  production,  although  only  a 
judicious  essay  towards  uniting  tlie  Greek 
and  French  tragedy,  met  with  the  most 
brilliant  success.  His  comedy  La  Cere- 
moma  was  also  brought  upon  the  stage 
with  applause.    To  revive  the  study  of 


the  Greek  .]an|;uage,  which  was*  much 
neglected  by  his  countrymen,  he  invited 
skilful  teachers  lo  Veixma,  whom  be  sup- 
ported at  his  own  expense.  The  discov- 
ery of  some  important  manusoripts  in  the 
cathedral  of  his  native  city,  gave  his  learn- 
ed labors  a  new  turn,  one  of  the  results 
of  which  was  Venma  lUustraia  (1731). 
Mafiei's  reputation  bad  now  extended  to 
foreign  countries,  and,  in  1732,  he  jet  out 
on  a  visit  to  France,  England,  Holland, 
and  returned  by  the  way  of  Vienna, 
where  he  was  received  in  the  most  flat- 
teriiiff  manner  by  Charles  VI.  He  died 
in  Verona  in  1755,  and  a  monument  is 
there  erected  to  his  memory.  Among  his 
numerous  works,  the  most  important,  be- 
sides tliose  already  mentioned,  are  Rime  e 
Prose  (1719) ;  Isloria  dipUmaiica ;  Muse- 
tun  Fermiensey  and  other  writings  relative 
to  his  native  city.  His  complete  works 
appeared  at  Venice  (1790,  21  vols.,  4to.)-— 
4.  Giovanni  PicirOy  one  of  the  most  learn- 
ed writers  among  the  Jesuits,  was  boro  at 
Bei^amo,  in  1535,  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  became  acquainted  witli  Annibal  Oaro 
and  other  distinguished  men,  became 
afterwards  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Genoa, 
then  secretary  of  the  republic,  and,  two 
years  later,  entered  the  onler  of  tiie  Jesu- 
its, in  Rome.  Having  published  a  Latin 
translation  of  Acosta*s  History  of  India 
(1570),  he  was  invited  by  Henry  of  Por- 
tugal to  Lisbon,  and  employed  to  write  a 
general  history  of  India ;  for  which  pur- 
pose he  had  access  to  original  documents 
in  the  archives.  This  work  (Uisiorianan 
htdicarum  Libri  xvi)  appeared  at  Florence, 
in  1588  (better  edition,  Cologne,  1593), 
and  is  characterized  rather  by  beauty  of 
style  than  by  profoundness  of  research 
or  acuteness  of  judgment  He  died  at 
Tivoli,  160a-5.  Paolo  Alessandro,  bom 
at  Voltemi,  1653,  died  in  Rome,  where  he 
had  chiefly  resided,  in  1716.  By  an  in- 
dustrious study  of  museums  and  cabinets, 
he  acquired  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
ancient  works  of  art  His  principal 
works  are  RaccoUa  di  Statue  Aniiche  e 
Modeme  (Rome,  1704),  and  an  edition  of 
Agostini's  Gemme  Anttdie^  which  he  en- 
riched with  valuable  notes  and  additions ; 
it. is  less  prized  by  connoisseura  than  the 
old  and  scarce  edition  of  1657,  which  Is  re- 
noarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  engravings. 
— «.  Raphael,  called  also  Rapkad  qf  Vol- 
terroy  bom  at  Volterra,  in  the  n*.  Idle  of  the 
fifteenth  centiiiy,  died  there  in  152St.  His 
chief  work  is  Commexdani  Rarutn  Urbana- 
mm  Ubri  xxxviii  (Rome  1506),  of  which 
the  first  23  books  contain  geographical 
and  biographical  treatises :  the  renuindflr 
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a  a  general  Tiew  of  the  state  of  know]- 
edse  at  tliat  time. 

MAFaA ;  A  town  of  Poitngal,  province 
of  Eetrenruulura,  six  leagues  north-west 
of  Lisbon,  containing  a  magnificent  palace, 
erected  by  John  V.  It  is  constnicted  of 
marble,  and  is  nearly  a  square  of  728  feet 
The  diurch  is  placed  in  tlie  centre  of  the 
fabric,  having  tlie  pahioe  on  one  side  and 
the  convent  on  the  other.  It  wos  begun 
in  1717,  and  finished  in  1742.  A  beauti- 
ful park  and  fine  coidens  are  attached  to 
it.  The  kings  of  Portugal  have  often  re- 
aided  here.  The  pcilace  includes  a  col- 
lege, which  has  a  library  of  40,000  or  50,000 
volumes,  and  a  fine  mathematical  appara- 
tus. Population,  2,800.  (See  Murphy's 
splendid  work,  published  in  London,  in 
1791,  the  text  of  whidi  is  by  Luis  de 
Souaa.) 

Maoadoxo,  Maoadosbo,  or  MirxDisHo ; 
a  kingdom  of  Africa,  situated  on  tiie  coast 
of  the  Indian  sea,  extending  from  the  riv- 
er Jubo,  near  the  equator,  to  beyond  the 
fifth  degree  of  nortn  latitude.  How  ftur 
it  extends  to  the  westward,  is  not  known. 
It  has  its  name  from  its  capital,  situated  in 
a  large  Imy,  formed,  as  has  been  said,  by 
the  month  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  called  by  the  Arabs  the  MU 
ff  Magadoxo^  by  reaaon  of  its  annual 
overflowing.  Owen's  chart  (1837)  lays 
down  no  river  between  the  Jubo  and  8^ 
Borth,  an  extent  of  SCO  miles.  The  city 
of  Magadoxo  is  a  place  of  great  com- 
merce, and  vast  resort  front  the  kingdoma 
of  Aden,  and  other  (larts;  whence  their 
merchants  bring  cotton,  silk  and  other 
cloths,  spk^s,  and  a  variety  of  dnigs,  which 
they  exchange  with  the  inhabitants  for 
gold,  ivdry,  wax,  and  other  commodities. 
It  is  chieflv  inhabited  by  Mohammedans. 
The  town  'is  ntuated  in  ion.  45^  19^  £.; 

MAoiLHASifs,  or  Maocllan,  Fernando 
de ;  a  famous  Portuguese  navigator,  who 
discoveied  the  straits  at  the  extremity  of 
South  America,  and  conducted  the  first 
expedition  round  the  world.  He  served 
under  Albuqnenpie  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  distinguished  himself,  especially  at  the 
taking  of  Malacca,  in  1510.  He  after- 
wards entered  into  the  service  of  Spain, 
and  was  intrusted,  by  Charles  V,  vridi  die 
command  of  a  fleet  destijied  to  expk>re  a 
pasBBge  to  the  Molucca  islands,  by  saifing 
westwopd.  The  voyage  was  eommenced 
September  90,  1519.  About  the  end  Of 
Oetober,  15EM,  be  enteied  the  straits  since 
called  after  his  name,  and,  on  tfae  37th 
of  November,  discovered  the  Ptaciflc 
oeettB^    Continuing  his  couiae,  he  arrived 
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at  the  Ladrone  islands,  and  subsequently  at 
the  Pbili[>pines,  on  one  of  which  he  lost  hit 
life,  in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives,  in  1521. 
Magazines.  (See  Ptriodicah.] 
Magpalen,  or  Mart  of  Magdala,  a 
city  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  in  Palestine, 
by  an  old  erroneous  interpretation,  is  con- 
founded with  the  sinner  mentioned  in 
Luke  vii,  whose  name  is  not  given,  and 
who,  on  account  of  her  reoentonce  ao<f 
trust  in  Christ,  was  assured  ny  him  of  the 
forgiveness  of^  her  sins.  The  history  of 
her  conversion  from  a  licentious  life  be- 
in^  confounded  with  the  srorv  of  Mary 
of  Magdala  (see  Mary\  the  ideal  of  St. 
Magdalen  was  formec],  and  has  given  oc- 
casion to  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
productions  of  the  pencil.  Penitent  fe- 
males who  had  lived  licentious  lives,  early 
banded  together,  and  formed  a  ri'IigTous 
order,  under  the  protection  of  St.  Magda- 
lena,  which  existed  in  Germany  liefore 
1215;  and  similar  institutions  arose  about 
tfae  same  time  in  France,  Italy  m\i\  Snatn. 
In  France,  they  termed  themselves  Madt" 
lojMUtB*  They  adopted  the  rules  of  St 
Augustine,  and  formed  various  conffregAr 
tions,  distinguished  by  the  color  of  their 
dress  (white,  gray  or  black),  and  by  the 
different  degrees  of  strictness  in  their 
mode  of  life.  This  order,  which  admit- 
ted, at  first,  only  courtesans  and  females 
who  bad  lost  their  honor,  has  spread  into 
both  Indies ;  and,  although  tfae  menil)era 
of  it  were  only  bound  to  social  exercises 
of  devotion,  and  did  not  apply  tfaemselvca 
to  useful  ofiSces,  and  have,  moreover,  de- 
parted fVom  their  ancient  laws,  by  the  re- 
ception of  virtuous  women,  yet  the  in* 
stitutioni^  condnue  till  die  present  day. 
The  Catholic  Magdalen  establishments 
now  remaining  in  Protestant  coimtrira, 
have  been  obliged  to  devote  tfaenisclvcs 
to  tfae  care  of  the  sick ;  such  as  that  at 
Lauban,  in  Upper  Lusatia. 

Mofcdcdtn  Soctdies,  so  called  from  tfae 
view  of  the  character  of  Mary  Mngdalen 
already  given,  have  also  been  establisheAi 
of  late  years,  to  afiTord  a  retrent  to  penitent 
prostitutes,  and  enable  them  to  pursue 
the  work  of  their  own  refonnation.  SucEr 
a  society  was  established  in  London,  in 
17.58,  principally  by  the  exertions  of  doc- 
tor Dodd,  and,  ance  that  period,  between 
4000  and  5000  abandoned  women  have 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  tlie  establish  men;» 
and  have  been  restored  to  their  fiimtlies 
and  society.  By  fiir  tfae  greater  nomfacr 
of  those  who  have  been  protected  faerd 
liave  8ub6e(|uentlv  continued  respectable 
and  correct  m  their  behavior.  No  fertiale 
who  has  eonducted  herself  wkh  propriety 
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in  the  house,  is  allowed  to  leave  it  unpro- 
vided fur.  Similar  societies  also  exist  in 
some  of  our  principal  cities. 

Maodaleiva,  a  large  river  of  South 
America,  rises  from  mke  Pampas,  in  tlie 
Cok>mbil^l  province  Cundinamarco,  re- 
ceives many  other  rivers,  and  falls,  after  a 
course  of  900  miles,  by  two  branches,  into 
the  Caribbean  sea.  It  contains  numerous 
•llisators.  It  gives  name  to  a  department 
of  Colombia.  There  is  another  river  of 
die  same  name  in  Texas. 

Magdalene  Islands  ;  a  cluster  of 
islands,  seven  in  number,  situated  in  the 
gulf  of  Sl  Lawrence,  about  42  miles  north- 
west from  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.  They 
are  thinly  inhabited  by  fishermen.  Lon. 
6V*  40^  W.  i  laL  between  47^"  Idf  and  47^ 

MAODEBuao,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant fortresses  of  Germany,  and,  from  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  of  considerable 
commercial  interest,  capital  of  the  former 
duchy,  and  present  Prussian  government 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  province  of 
Saxony,  is  situated  on  tlie  left  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  which  is  crossed  bv  a  wooden 
bridge,  about  95  miles  from  Berlin ;  lon. 
U^m  E.;  laL  firs'  N.;  with  36,600 
inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  garrison. 
Magdeburg,  with  her  16  bastions,  extensive 
outworks,  &C.,  fitrms  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  of  Europe,  and  commands  the 
middle  Elbe.  The  Gothic  cathedral  is 
worthy  of  nodce.  Magdeburg  has  two 
exoellent  gymnasia,  many  other  establish* 
nfients,  and  considerable  transit  trade  be- 
tween the  coasts  and  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many, with  some  manufactures,  &c.  In 
1743,  a  canal  was  constructed  uniting  the 
Elbe  and  Havel,  and,  therefore,  the  Elbe 
and  Oder.  Ma;;deburg  was  the  favorite 
issidence  of  Otho  L  The  town  took  an 
active  part  in  the  reformation.  It  was 
taken  by  assault.  May  30  (10),  1631,  by 
the  Catholic  generals  Tillvand  Pappen- 
betmi  and  was  the  scene  of^great  cruelties. 
Im  1906,  it  was  dishanorabiy  surrendered, 
fay  genml  Kleist,  to  Ney,  afler  the  battle 
of  Jena.  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  it  was 
ceded  to  France,  wnich  annexed  it  to  the 
kbffdom  of  Westphalia,  and,  by  the  peace 
of  Paris,  it  was  restored  to  Prussia.  Car- 
noC  lived  here,  when  in  banishment  as  a 
r^deide,  and  died  here. 

JIagdkburo,  Centuries  of.  (See 
CMufiet  o/MagMmv,) 

Magellan.  jSoe  MagdhaemJ) 

Magellan,  Steaits  of;  passage  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  at 
fhe  aoiitheni  extremity  of  the  continent 
of*  America;  upwards  of  300  miles  in 


length,  from  cape  Virgin,  in  the  Atlaotici, 
to  cape  Desire,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  in 
some  places  several  leagues  over,  and  in 
othera  not  half  a  league.  The  passage 
through  these  straits  is  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous.  Lon.  70°  to  7r  W. ;  hii.  52^  30^ 
to  54°  S. 

MAaELLANic  Clouds  ;  whitish  appear- 
ances, like  clouds,  seen  in  the  heavens 
towards  the  south  pole,  and  haviur  tlie 
same  apparent  motion  as  the  stars.  They 
are  three  in  number,  two  of  them  near 
each  other.  The  largest  lies  far  from  the 
south  pole ;  but  the  other  two  are  about 
IP  distant.  They  may  be  multitudes  of 
stars,  like  the  milky  way. 

Maoellona  the  Beautiful  ;  the  name 
of  an  old  French  novel,  reproduced  in 
various  forms,  in  many  languages,  proba- 
bly composed  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century,  by  a  Provencal  minstrel.  Ma- 
gel  lona  is\he  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Naples ;  Peter,  son  of  the  count  of  Prov- 
ence, is  her  lover.  Petnunch  is  said  to 
have  given  the  present  form  to  the  novel 
Its  Me  is  L^Histoire  du  noUe  H  vaiUani 
Chevalier  Pierre  dt  Provence  et  auBsi  de  la 
belle  Moffuellone,  FiUe  du  i2ay  dt  Naples 
(1496,15^,1635).  There  are  other  edidons. 
without  year  and  place.  The  duke  of 
Marlborough  iMud,  in  1813,  for  a  copy 
in  folio,  £^  U.  Lope  de  Vega  made 
use  of  the  subject  in  his  drama  the  Three 
Diamonds.  (See  Milliu's  Voyage  m 
Franct,  vol.  iv,  p.  354 ;  also  Gorresls 
Detdsche  VMslwiitr.) 

Maooiore,  Lake.  (^fs^LagoMaggiore,) 

Maoians  (Magi)  derive  their  name 
from  vM)g  or  mag,  which  signifies^prieff  in 
the  Peblvi  language.  (See  Indum  Lan 
guages.)  They  were  the  caste  of  priests 
with  the  Persians  and  Medians.  They 
were  in  exclusive  possession  of  scientific 
knowledge.  As  sacrifices  and  prayer 
could  be  ofiered  to  Ormuzd  only  through 
tliem ;  as  Ormuzd  revealed  his  will  only 
to  them,  and  they  therefore  couki  pry  into 
futurity ;  in  sliort,  as  they  were  consider- 
ed mediatore  between  the  people  and  the 
Deity,— they  necessarily  possessed  great 
authority,  which  they  amised.  Zoroaster 
was  their  reformer.  He  divided  them 
into  leamers,  teachere  and  perfect  teach* 
era.  (For  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  see 
the  article.) 

Magic.  Men,  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
observe  the  phenomena  around  them, 
ooukl  not  help  seang  the  close  oonoexion 
which  exists  between  man  and  external  na- 
ture. When  the  sun  sets,  he  wants  rest,  and 
sleep  approaches  with  night;  atmospher- 
ie  changes  affect   his  bealth;    cettaia 
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wouimIs  become  painful  witli  the  change 
of  weather,  or  at  certain  phaaes  of  the 
moon ;  aome  men  are  painfully  aflected 
in  the  preaence  of  panicular  animals  (see 
Antipatky) ;  certam  liquida  exhilarate, 
others  ciestroy  life.  Such  and  similar 
obaerf  atious,  combined  with  many  of  an 
erroneous  and  exaggerated  character, 
8]>rinfnng  from  credulity  and  ignorance, 
soon  fed  men  to  treat  this  mysterious  con- 
nexion of  man  and  nature,  and  the  tnflu- 
enc«  of  things  or  causes  without  him, 
upon  his  mind  ami  body,  as  a  peculiar 
science,  which,  when  occupations  were 
not  yet  divided,  of  course  belonged  to  the 
pfiests,  whose  exclusive  possession  of 
knowledge  made  them  the  guides  of  men 
in  science  and  the  arts  as  well  as  in  re- 
ligion. This  is  considered,  by  some,  the 
natural  origin  of  supernatural  magic ; 
othera,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  there 
once  actually  existed  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  the  powera  and  influences  of  nature, 
transmitted  from  earlier  and  purer  ages, 
but  lost  with  increasing  folly  ana  guilt ;  and 
othera  believe  tiiat  men  once  poesessed  the 
means  of  producing  supeniatural  effects 
with  the  assistance  of  evil  spirits,  as  tliose 
particularly  gifted  by  Providence  were 
able  to  produce  su|)ematural  effects  witli 
the  asBistance  of  God.  Maia,  the  eternal 
mother  of  things,  is,  in  the  Indian  mythol- 
ogy, the  goddess  of  intellectual  as  well  as 
of  sensual  love.  In  auotlier  siffnification, 
she  is  the  muse,  the  godd^*ss  of  prophecy 
and  poetiy,  and  also  of  deception ;  and  the 
word  magic  seems  to  be  connected  with 
this  root,  of  so  various,  yet  easilv  conjoined 
meanings.  Media,  Peraia,  and  the  neigh- 
boring countries,  fiunous  for  their  kiiowl* 
ed^  of  astronomy  and  astrology,  are  de- 
scribed as  the  chief  seats  of  the  ancient 
magi,  whose  doctrine  seems  to  be,  in  part, 
of  great  antiquity.  This  doctrine  repre- 
sented opposition  or  strife  as  the  parent 
and  original  cause  of  all  things.  Afler 
the  opposition  between  light  and  darkness, 
Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  was  established, 
the  whole  series  of  finite  beings,  the  whole 
sensual  worid,  proceeded  from  tliis  con- 
Mant  struggle  of  light  and  darkness,  cood 
and  evil  The  change  of  day  and  night, 
light  and  darkness,  the  whole  series  of 
age^  time  itself^  is  only  a  consequence  of 
tiiis  struggle,  in  which  sometimes  light, 
sometimes  darkness,  appears  victorious, 
until  finally  li^ht  shall  conquer  forever. 
If  all  finite  things  stand  under  the  influ- 
ence of  preserving  and  destroying  powers 
in  nature,  it  is  clear  that  he  who  could 
master  these  powera  could  dispose,  at  his 
pleasure,  of  the  things  subject  to  them; 


and  the  doctrine  of  the  Magiarn  was,  thaV 
by  prayer  and  a  true  knovriedge  of  tliose 
laws  of  oppontion,  love  and  hatred,  liglit 
and  darkness,  such  power  could  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  that  thus,  also,  it  was  possibki 
to  pry  into  futurity.  But  it  was  believ- 
ed that  as  the  worid  became  sinful,  the 
light  of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  tlie  magi 
was  obscured,  and  those  who  bore  the 
name  became,  at  last,  only  evil-disposed 
sorcerers.  One  im|K>rtant  branch  of 
their  art  was,  now,  the  excitement  of 
love  by  potions  and  enchantments.  Theur 
leve-fiouons  consisted  partly  of  ingredi- 
ents,  which  are  still  known  to  physicians 
as  stunulants,  partly  of  fiarts  of  animab  . 
who  had  dieii  longing  for  food  or  air,  or 
the  saliva  of  hungiy  dogs,  and  other  still 
more  disffusting  substances.  Masic,  at 
this  period,  also  occupied  itself  wim  for- 
tune-telling, calliiiff  up  tlie  dead,  bewitch- 
ing by  the  look  (with  the  Uomaus  and 
Greeks,  je£toftira^--Hi  superstition  which 
we  find  existing  in  the  processes  against 
witches  in  modem  times,  with  the  prepa« 
ration  of  amulets,  the  inflicting  of  pain  on 
a  penon  b^  corresfiondent  applicadons  to 
his  image  in  wax,  &c.  lie  who  wislies  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  poetical  sida 
of  magic,  ought  to  read  the  Arabian  Nighta 
(q.  v.).  It  ran  hardly  be  doubted,  tliat 
tlie  art  of  the  ancient  magicians  was 
founded,  to  a  considerable  degree,,  npon  a 
superior  knowledge  of  the  powera  of  na* 
ture.  The  name  of  the  magne^  magnt$^ 
or  enchmiHng  Hont  (according  to  on* 
derivation,)  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was 
not  unknown  to  the  niagi;  and  some 
of  their  phenomena  seem  referable  to 
galvanism. — Interesting  infoimation  on 
Uiis  subject  is  contained  in  KleukfVs  Zm- 
davtsiOy  and  still  more  in  his  Magikon^ 
which  contains  the  histoiy  of  numerous 
secret  doctrines ;  see  also  Creuzer's  Stfmr 
bolik  tmd  Mfthologk;  Wiudischmaiin's 
Inquiries  remecUng ^atnUfy^^chtmy  and 
Magicj  (in  German,  Frankfort,  1818) ;  akis^ 
George  Conrad  Horst,  On  Ancient  and 
Modan  Magic^  it»  ^aiure^  Origin  and 
Uiatoru  (in  German),  with  his  Zan6er6t^ 
liothek  {6  vols.,  Mentz,  1820--25).  (8e» 
Divination^  Demon^  WiUhcraJt,) 
Maoinoanao.  (See  Minaanao.) 
MagistbrArtium.  {See  Master  of ArUJ^ 
Maoister  £quiTUM.  (See  Master  ^ 
the  Horse,) 

Maoister  Matbxbbos.  (QeePythagO' 
ras,\ 

Maoistratb  ;  a  public  civil  officer,  un- 
vested witli  the  executive  pivemmeut  or 
some  branch  of  iL  Thus,  in  monarchical 
governments,  a  king  is  the  highest  or  iim 
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madstrete.  But  the  word  is  more  par- 
ticularly applied  to  auboidinate  officera,  aa 
p>vornors,  inteodanta,  prefecta,  niayon, 
justicea  of  the  peace,  and  the  liiui.  Id 
Athena,  Sparta,  oiid  Rome,  the  chief 
magiatratea  were  as  followa:  From  Ce- 
cro()8  to  Codrua,  Athena  had  17  kings; 
from  Medon  to  AlcmoBon,  13  orchona  for 
lifo :  frtim  Charopa  to  Elryxiaa,  13  decen- 
nial, and  from  that  time,  annual  archona. 
The  democracy  established  hy  Solon  waa 
changed  into  a  monarchy  by  Ptsistratits, 
who  waa  aucceeded  by  hia  aons  Hi|>piaa 
and  HipfNirchus.  The  ancient  democra- 
ey  waa  then  reatored,  but  waa  interrupted 
for  a  year,  after  the  unhappy  iaaue  of  the 
Peloponneaian  war,  by  the  domination  of 
the  30  tyrants,  and,  for  a  shoit  time,  by 
that  of  the  decemviri.  Under  the  Mace- 
donian kings,  and  afterwards  under  the 
Romans,  except  at  intervals,  the  freedom 
of  Athena  waa  only  a  name.  Antipater 
decreed  that  9000  of  the  principal  citizens 
should  administer  the  government,  and 
Ca^ander  made  Demetrius  Phalereus 
prefect  of  the  city.  In  Sparta,  the  magia- 
trates  were  kinga,  aenatora,  ephori,  &c. 
Chosen  by  a  majority  of  auftragea,  they 
betd  their  offices,  aome,  aa  the  kings  and 
aenators,  for  life,  others  for  a  limited  time. 
Among  the  Romans,  there  were  difierent 
magiatratea  at  different  times.  The  first 
rulers  were  elective  kinsa.  After  the  ex- 
pid8k>n  of  Tarquin  the  Proud  (in  the  year 
of  the  city  344,  B.  C.  510),  two  conaula 
were  elected  annually  to  administer  the 
government  In  cases  of  proaaing  dan- 
ger, a  dictator  was  appointed,  with  un- 
limited power,  and  in  caae  of  a  failure  of 
all  the  magistrates,  an  interrex  succeeded. 
Tbia  courae  continued,  with  occasional 
interruptions,  till  the  year  of  the  city  672, 
or  B.  C.  81,  when  Sylia  assumed  the  su- 
preme power,  aa  perpetual  dictator.  Af- 
ter three  vears,  however,  he  voluntarily 
laid  aside  hia  authority,  and  the  conaulur 
government  lasted  till  Julius  Ciesar  caused 
nirnself  to  be  declared  perpetual  dictator, 
B.  O.  49.  From  this  time,  the  consular 
power  was  never  entirely  reatored.  Soon 
After  the  assaasinadon  of  Cseaar,  the  tri- 
umvirs, Octavius,  LepidtiB  and  Antony, 
assumed  a  arill  more  absolute  sway ;  and 
Octavius  finally  became  chief  niler  of  the 
Roman  empire,  under  the  dtle  ofprmceps 
or  tifiperaton  He  retained  the  magiatrates 
of  the  republic  only  in  name.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  republic,  die  consuls  aeem 
to  have  been  the  only  regular  magistrates. 
But,  on  account  of  the  conatant  v^ars, 
which  required  their  pfesence  in  tho  ar- 
my, various  other  magiattates  were  ap- 


pointed, aa  pretors,  censors,  tribunea  off 
the  people,  &c.  Under  the  emperora,  still 
different  officen  arose.  The  Roman  imigi»- 
trates  were  divided  into  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary, higher  and  lower,  curuie  aod 
not  curuie,  |)atrician  and  plebeian,  civic 
and  provincial.  A  distincdon  between 
patricibn  and  plebeian  magistrates  wjaa 
first  made  in  the  year  of  Rome  960  (B.  C. 
494);  that  between  civic  and  provuicialy 
Arhen  the  Romans  extended  their  con^ 
quests  beyond  the  limits  of  Italv.  The 
ordinary  mogistratea  were  dividetl  into 
higher  aiMl  lower ;  to  the  former  lielong- 
ed  the  consuls,  pretors  and  censors;  to 
the  latter,  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
odiles,  questors  (n.  v.),  &c  The  most 
im{>ortant  extraordinary  magtatrates  were 
tlie  dictator,  with  hia  master  of  horse,  aiid 
the  interrex.  The  difference  lietweeu  cu- 
ruie and  not  curuie  magistrates  depended 
on  the  right  of  using  the  curuie  chair, 
which  belonged  only  to  the  dictator,  con- 
aula, pretors,  censors  and  cunde  edile& 
During  the  republic,  magistrates  were 
chosen  at  the  coniUia,  particularly  in  the 
centunaia  and  tribnta ;  in  tlie  former,  the 
higher  ordinary  authoritiea  were  chosen, 
and  in  the  latter,  the  lower  ordinary  au- 
thorities. Under  the  emperore,  the  mode 
of  the  election  of  magiatratea  ia  uncertain. 
MAOLiABEccRf,  Antonio; a  learned  critic, 
who  was  librarian  to  the  duke  of  Tuaca- 
ny,  celebrated  alike  for  the  variety  of  hia 
knowledge  and  the  strength  of  his  mem- 
ory. He  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  1633; 
and,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  eiiiplovment  of  a  goldsmith, 
which  he  relinquished  to  devote  himself 
to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  assisted  in 
his  studies  uy  Michael  Ennini,  librarian 
to  cardinal  Leopold  de*  Meilici,  and  otb^ 
UteraH  reaiding  nt  Florence.  Through 
unremitting  application,  he  acqiured  a 
multifarious  stock  of  erudition,  which 
made  him  the  wonder  of  his  age.  I>uke 
Cosmo  III  made  Magliabecchi  keeper  of 
the  library  which  he  had  collected,  and 
pive  him  free  accesa  to  the  Laurentiaa 
library,  and  the  Oriental  MSS. ;  of  the 
latter  collection  he  published  a  catalogtie. 
Hia  liabita  were  very  eccentric.  Hia  at- 
tention waa  wholly  absorbed  by  his  books ; 
among  which  he  took  lus  rest  and  his 
meals,  dividing  his  time  between  the  ducal 
library  and  his  private  collection,  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  visits  of  peraons  of 
rank  or  learning,  attracted  towards  him 
by  the  report  of  Iiis  extraordinary  endow- 
ments. He  left  no  literary  work  deaerv- 
ing  of  porticular  notice ;  but  he  freely  af- 
forded information  to  those  authors  wkp 
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foojgfac  hit  asDBCanee  in  their  own  under* 
takio|{B.  Notwithstanding  his  sedentaiy 
mode  cf  life,  he  was  81  yean  old  when 
be  died,  in  July,  1714.  (See  Silence's  Por- 
oUiiheiweenlLHmmidMc^MheechL) 

RiAeifA    Charta    Libbrtatum  ;    the 
Great  Chaiter  of  Liberties,  extorted  from 
kin^  John,  in  1315.    (See  John.)    The 
baroos  who  composed  the  Army  of  God 
ami   the  Holy  Church,  were  the  whole 
nobility    of    Encland ;    their    followers 
comprehended  all  the  yeomaunr  and  free 
peosaotry,  and  the  accession  of  the  capi- 
tai  wall  a  |dedge  of  the  adherence  of  the 
eitizeos  aind  burgesses.     John  had  been 
obliged  to  yield  to  tiiis  general  union,  and, 
June   15|  both  encamped  on  the  plain 
called  Runnymede,  on  die  banks  of  the 
Tbatnea,  and  conferences  were  opened, 
which  were  concluded  on  the  19th.    The 
pteiiminaries  being  agreed  on,  the  barons 
preaented  heads  of  uieir  grieyances  and 
meana  of  redress,  in  the  nature  of  the 
bills  now  offered  bv  both  houses  for  the 
royal  aasent.    The  king,  acconlinff  to  the 
outom  which  then  and  long  after  pre- 
Tailed,  directed  that  the  articles  shotikl  be 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  charter,  in  whk^h 
Mate  it  issued  as  a  royal  grant.     Copies 
were  immediately  sent  to  eveiy  county  or 
diocese,  two  of  which  are  yet  preserved 
in  the  Cottonian  library  in  the  British  mu- 
seum.   To  secure  the  execution  of  the 
diaiter,  John  was  compelled  to  surrender 
the  city  and  Tower  of  London,  to  be  hekl 
by  the  barons  till  August  15,  or  until  he 
bad  completely  execu^  the  charter.    A 
more  rigorous  provision  for  securing  this 
olject  is  that  by  which  the  king  consented 
that  the  barons  should  choose  25  of  their 
number,  to  be  guardians  of  the  liberties 
of  die  kingdom,  with  power,  in  case  of 
soy  breach  of  the  charter,  and  the  delay 
or  denial  of  redress,  to  make  war  on  the 
king^  to  seize  his  castles  and  lands,  and  to 
distress  and  annoy  him  in  every  possible 
way  (saving  only  the  persons  "bf^  the  royal 
fiunily),  till  justice  was  done.  Many  parts 
of  the  charter  were  pointed  against  the 
abuses  of  the  power  of  the  kin^  as  lord 
ponunount ;  the  tyrannical  exercise  of  the 
proviflioDs  of  the  forest  laws  was  checked, 
lod  many  grievances  incident  to  feudal 
tenures  were  mitigated  or  abolished.    But 
beside  these  provisions,  it  contains  numy  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  at  laige,  and  a  few 
maxims  of  just  govemment,applicable  to  all 
places  and  times,  of  which  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  first 
promulgation  by  the  supreme  authority. 
''No  acutage  or  aid  shall  be  raised  in  our 
kingdom  (except  in  three  given  cases)  but 
17* 


bv  the  general  council  of  the  kingdom.** 
This  principle,  that  the  consent  of  tho 
community  is  essential  to  juift  taxattoni 
has  been  the  life  uf  the  British  constitu- 
tion. The  2S\\\  article  contains  the  cele- 
brated clause  which  forbids  arbitrary  im* 
prisonment  and  pimishment  without  law- 
ful trial :  **  Let  no  freeman  (nuUut  liber 
homo)  be  imprisoned  or  disseized,  or  out- 
lawed, or  in  any  manner  injured  or  pro- 
ceeded a^nst  by  us.  otherwise  than  by 
the  leflal  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the 
law  of  the  kmd.  We  shall  sel^  delay  or 
deny  right  or  justice  to  none."  This  arti- 
cle couuiins  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  (a.  v.) 
and  the  trial  by  juiy,  die  most  eneclual  se- 
curities against  oppression,  which  the  wis- 
dom of  man  has  devised,  and  the  principle 
that  justice  is  the  debt  of  every  govern- 
ment, which  cannot  be  paid  without  ren- 
dering law  cheap,  prompt  and  equaL 
The  20th  section  n  hardly  less  remarka* 
ble: — ^"A  freeman  shall  be  amerced  in  pro- 
portion to  his  offence,  saving  his  coutene- 
ment,  a  merchant  saving  his  merchandise, 
and  the  villain  saving  his  wagonage.** 
The  provision  which  directs  that  the  ati- 
preme  civil  court  shall  be  stationary,  ui- 
stead  of  following  the  king's  person,  is  an 
important  safegiiud  of  the  regularity,  ac- 
cessibility, independence  and  dignity  of 
public  justice.  Blackstone  has  given  an 
edition  of  the  Charter,  with  an  introduo- 
tion  in  his  Law  Tracts.  ^See  also  the 
histories  of  Hume  and  Mackintosh.] 

ALAOMJBAir  Institutk  ;  founded  by  pro- 
fessor Amus  MagniBus,  for  the  publication 
of  Icelandic  ntaiiuscripts  at  Copenhagen. 

Magh A  Gracia  ;  the  southern  part  of 
Italy,  which  was  inhabited  by  Greek  colo- 
nists. D'Anville  bounds  it,  on  the  north, 
by  the  river  Silar  or  Sdo,  which  empties 
into  the  gulf  of  Ptestum.  But  it  seems 
more  natural  to  annex  Campania  to  it,  and 
to  take  for  the  boundaries  on  the  one  side^ 
the  Vulturnus,  where  the  territoryof  Cuma 
ceased,  and  on  the  other,  the  Frentp  or 
Foitore,  which  forms  the  boundaiy  of 
Apulia,  and  flows  into  the  Adriatic,  as  tha 
Grecian  colonies  reached  to  that  point. 
The  tribes,  indeed,  which  had  emigrated 
into  luly  from  the  north,  in  the  earliest 
tunefs  spread  through  all  Italy,  but  always 
confined  by  the  Apennines,  ami  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  counti^.  Sevend  centuries 
afler,  Greeks  came  hither,  began  to  build 
qitioe  on  the  unoccupied  coasts,  and  inter- 
mingled by  degrees  with  the  inhabltanti 
of  the  interior.  The  foundation  of  these 
Grecian  colonies  was  unquestionably  afr 
ter  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Athenian^ 
Achoans,  Eubmans^  &&,  vritii  some  Tnt 
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jari9,  repaired  hither.  According  to  Dio- 
nysius  of  Hulicnrnoasus,  the  followers  of 
iEiieas  were  scattered  through  the  differ- 
ent ports  of  Italy.  Some  landed  in  lapygia, 
others  retired  to  both  sides  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  founded  colonies.  Subseauent- 
ly  the  liomans  sent  colonies  to  Calabria, 
and  partly  in  that  way,  partly  hy  conquest, 
became  7272  B.  C.)  masters  of  all  the 
Greek  colonies.  The  Greek  was  no  longer 
the  sole  lanpiage  in  Calabria ;  the  Latin 
was  also  spoken  ;  and  an  intermixture  of 
the  Gi*ecinn.  and  Roman  manners  and 
usages  took  place,  which  is  yut  {lercepti- 
bld.  Magna  Gnecia  comprised  the  prov- 
inces of  Cumpfuiia,  Apulia,  lapyffia,  Lu- 
cania  and  Bruttit.  The  most  celebrated 
republica  were  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  Croto- 
iia,  Posidonia,  Locris  and  Rhegium. 

MAO!fATEs  (in  low  Latin,  the  Great) 
was  formerly  in  Poland,  and  is  sdll  in 
Hungary,  the  name  applied  to  the  noble 
fstates,  who  took  part  m  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government  In  Poland,  they 
were  the  spiritual  and  temporal  senators, 
or  the  counsellors  and  iiigh  nobility. 
Among  the  senators  were  reckoned  the 
archbishop  of  Gnesen,  and  formerly  the 
archbishop  of  Lemberg,  the  bishops,  wny- 
wode!*,  the  castellans  and  royal  officers  or 
ministers.  In  Hungarv,  the  barons  of 
the  kingdom  are  considered  as  magnates. 
These  are — 1.  the  greater;  to  wit,  the 
Palatine,  myal  and  court  judeea,  the  Ban 
or  governor  of  Croatia,  Sclavonia  and 
Dalmatia,  the  treasurer  and  the  highest 
dfficers  of  the  court ;  2l  the  smaller,  or 
Dounts  and  barons.  To  the  prelates,  infe- 
rior nobles  and  royal  free  towns,  this  de- 
nomination does  not  extend. 

Magnesia  ;  one  of  tbe  earths,  having  a 
metallic  basis  called  magnetium.  It  ex* 
MtB  in  nature,  under  various  states  of  com- 
bination, with  acids,  water,  and  other 
earths,  and  is  found  m  various  mineral 
«pring8,and  the  water  of  the  ocean,  united 
with  sulphuric  and  muriatk;  acids.  It  may 
be  obtained  by  |X)uring  into  a  solution  of 
Its  sulphate  a  solution  of  suhcarbonate  of 
«oda,  washing  the  precipitate,  drying  it, 
and  exposing  it  to  a  red  heat  It  is  usually 
fyrocured  in  commerce  by  acting  on  mag- 
oesian  limestone  with  the  impure  muriate 
of  magnesia,  or  bittern  of  the  sea-salt 
manufactories.  The  muriatic  ackl  goes 
to  the  lime,  forming  a  soluMe  sah,  and 
leaves  behind  the  magnesia  of  both  tlip 
bittern  and  the  limestone  ;  or  the  bittern 
f«  decomposed  by  a  crude  subcarbonate 
of  ammonia,  obtained  from  the  distillation 
of  bones  in  iron  cyKnders.  Muriate  of 
ammonia  and  aubMibooatn  of  magnesia 


result  Tlie  former  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, mixed  with  chalk,  and  sublimed. 
Subcarbonate  of  ammonia  is  thus  recov- 
ered, with  which  a  new  quantity  of  bit- 
teni  may  be  decomposed.  100  parts  of 
crystallized  Epsom  salt  require,  lor  com- 
]>lete  decomposition,  56  of  subcarbonate 
of  potash,  or  44  drv  subcarbonate  of  so- 
da, and  yield  16  of  pure  magnesia  after 
calcination.  Magnesia  dissolves  yery  spar- 
ingly in  water,  requiring  514^  times  its 
weight  of  water  at  60®,  and  96,000  of 
boiling  water,  for  solution.  The  resulting 
liquid  does  not  change  the  color  of  vio- 
lets ;  but  when  pure  magnesia  is  put  upon' 
moistened  turmeric  paper,  it  causes  a 
brown  stain.  It  possesses  the  sdll  more 
essential  character  of  alkalinity  in  form- 
ing neutral  salts  with  acid  in  an  eminent 
degree.  It  absorbs  both  water  and  car- 
bonic acid,  when  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere. It  is  uifusible,  except  in  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  compound  blow-pipe. 
The  salts  of  magnesia  are  in  general  very 
soluble,  and  crystallizable,  and  possesHed 
of  a  bitter  taste.  The  Carbonate  is  pre- 
pared for  medicinal  use,  by  dissolving 
equal  weights  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
and  carbonate  of  potash,  separately,  in 
twice  their  weight  of  water ;  mixing 
them  together,  and  diluting  whli  eight 
parts  of  warm  water ;  die  magnesia  at- 
tracts the  caritonic  acid,  and  the  com(K>und, 
being  insoluble,  is  precipitated,  while  the 
sulphate  of  potash  tlNLt  remains  continues 
in  solution.  The  mixture  is  made  to  boil 
for  a  few  minutes  ;  after  cooling  a  little,  it 
is  poured  upon  a  filtre ;  the  clear  fluid 
runs  through,  and  the  precif>itate  of  car- 
bonate of  niacnesia  is  washed  with  water 
till  it  is  tasteless.  When  tbe  process  is 
conducted  on  a  large  scale,  the  bittern  or 
liouor  remaining  after  the  crystallization 
of^  sea-salt,  which  is  principally  a  solution 
of  muriate  and  sidpbate  of  magnesia,  ia 
substituted  for  the  pure  mdpliate,  and  this 
is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  peariash  or 
of  cariionate  of  ammonia.  Carbonate  of 
magnesia  is  perfoctlv  white,  friable,  and 
nearly  tasteless.  It  is  very  sparingly  sol- 
uble in  water,  requiring  at  least  2000 
times  Its  weight  at  60^.  When  acted  on 
by  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid, 
it  is  dissolved ;  and  from  this  solution,  al- 
lowed to  evaporate  spontaneously,  tbe 
carbonate  of  magnesia  is  deposited  in  ' 
small  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  trans- 
parent and  efflorescent — JVttrate  of  maut* 
nuia  has  a  taste  bitter  and  acnd.  us 
crystallization  exhibits  a  mass  of  needle- 
like crystals,  deliquescent,  soluble  in  half 
their  weight  of  water  at  60°.— Sii^ate  of 
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magnuiot  ffenerally  known  by  the  name  of 
Ejitom  »fdty  is  made  directly  by  neutnd- 
izwg  dilute  sulpburic  acid  with  carbonate 
of  magnesia  ;  Imt  in  the  large  way,  by  the 
action  of  dilute  aulohuric  acid  on  mag- 
neslan  limestone,  and  the  native  carbonate 
of  mngoeeia.  It  is  poopcaocd  of  a  saline, 
bitter  and  nauseous  taste.  It  crystallizes 
readily  in  small  quadrangular  prisms, 
which  effloresce  in  a  dry  air.  It  is  ob- 
tained also  in  larger  six-«ided  prisms^  ter* 
iniuated  by  six-sided  pyramids.  Its  pri* 
mary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism,  the 
angles  of  which  (ue  90°  3(K  and  89°  d(X. 
It  is  soluble  in  an  eoual  weight  of  water 
at  30°,  and  in  three-fourths  of  its  weight 
of  boiling  water.  It  undeigoes  the  watery 
fusion  when  heated.  On  mixing  solutions 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  suluhate  of 
potash  in  atomic  pi'oportion,  and  evapo- 
rating, a  double  salt  is  formed,  which  con-* 
sists  of  one  equivalent  of  each  of  the 
salts,  and  six  eouivalents  of  water.  A 
similar  double  salt  (isomorphous  with  the 
preceding)  is  tbrmod  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  from  the  mixed  solutions  of 
sidpfaate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of 
maenena.'^-i'Aowfta/e  qf  magnuia^  form- 
ed from  the  combination  of  the  acid  and 
the  earth,  crystallizes  ia  prisms,  which  are 
efflorescent,  soluble  in  about  15  ports  of 
cold  water,  and  which,  by  heat,  melt  into  a 
glasBK — ^A  triffU  fhosphaU  of  magnitna  tmd 
ammonia  exists,  which  is  formed  by  add- 
ing phosphoric  acid  with  ammonia,  in  ex- 
cesa^  to  a  magnesian  salt  It  is  insoluble, 
and  is  precipitated  in  a  sofl  wliite  powder 
of  sliining  lustre.  It  fonns  one  variew  of 
uriiiarv  calculus,  and  its  formation  afllords 
one  of  the  best  tests  for  the  discovery  of 
magnesia. — Muriate  of  magnesia  has  such 
an  affinity  to  water,  that  it  can  be  obtained 
in  acicular  crystals  only  bv  exposing  its 
concentrated  solution  to  sudden  C4>ld.  No 
chloride  of  magneRum  can  be  obtained 
by  heating  this  salt ;  for  the  acid  is  ex- 
pelled from  it  undecomposed,  by  the  a^ 
plication  of  heat — Chloride  of  magneiia 
may  be  Ibnned  in  the  same  manner  as 
chloride  of  lime.  It  has  the  same  bleach* 
ing  power,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  ap- 
ply It  to  the  same  purpose.  When  the 
chloride  of  lime  is  used,  a  small  qiumtity 
of  lime  is  lefl  on  the  cloth  :  this,  in  the 
.«uit  operation  of  washing  the  cloth  with 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  is 
converted  into  sulphate  of  hmej  which, 
being  insoluble,  remains,  and  afiects  tlie 
colon,  when  die  cloth  is  dyed.  The  ad- 
vantage of  employmg  the  chloride  of 
magnesia  is,  tha^  if  sulphate  of  magnesia 
krarmeda  it  is  so  soiuUe  as  to  be  easily 


removed  by  washing.  Magnesia  is  a  very 
useful  article  of  the  materia  medica.  It  is 
used  as  an  antacid  and  cathartic.  It  is 
however,  nearly  inoperative, Muless  there  is 
acid  in.  the  stomach,  or  unless  acid  is  ttken 
after  it  The  carbonate  and  sulphate  are 
the  most  frequently  used  of  the  prepara- 
tions of  magnesui ',  but  the  pure  earth, 
sold  under  the  name  of  calcmed  magne- 
siOf  is  sometimes  preferred  ;  it  is  liable, 
however,  to  form  large  and  dangerous  ac- 
cuinuktions  in  the  bowels,  of  several 
pounds  weight,  when  its  use  has  long 
been  persevered  in.  The  Epsom  salt  con- 
sumed in  the  U.  Stales  is  principally  manu- 
factured at  Baltimore,  from  tlie  niagnesite 
and  magnesian  limestone,  found  in  Lan- 
caster county,  Pennsylvania.  The  annual 
amount  manufactured  at  this  place  is 
given  at  1,500,000  pouuda 

MagneHan  MvneraU.  Of  these,  the 
hfdrate  of  magnesia,  or  native  mmiesia, 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  the  nrst  in* 
stance.  It  is  a  rare  substance,  having 
hitherto  been  met  with  only  at  two  local- 
ities— Swinaness  in  Unst,  one  of  the  Shet- 
land Isles,  and  Hoboken,  in  New  Jersey ; 
in  the  latter  place,  occiuringin  tliiaseanis» 
traversing  serpentine.  It  exhibits  a  km- 
ellar,  or  broad  columnar  structure  ^  is  but 
little  above  talc  in  hardness,  or  In  tlie  diffi- 
culty of  its  cleavage ;  sectile ;  thin  lami- 
DSB  flexible;  specific  gnvity  S.35a  Its 
color  is  white,  inclining  to  green ;  lustre 
peariy;  translucent  Ikfore  the  blow- 
pi|}e,  it  loses  its  transparency  and  weighty 
and  becttmes  friable.  In  acids,  it  ia  dis- 
solved without  effervescence,  and  consists 
of  70  magnesia  and  30  water. — ^The  nU- 
eeou$  hyMUe,  or  DeweMe^  is  a  compact, 
white,  or  yellowish- white  mineral,  found 
in  the  serjientine  of  Middlefield,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  near  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
It  has  a  hardness  between  calc-spar  and 
fluor,  and  far  composed  of  silica  40,  mag- 
nesia 40,  and  water  20.  It  apf^ears  to  be 
identical  with  the  keroliie  of  Breithaupt. — 
Caifhonedt  qf  suigfTiena,  or  magntntef  is 
ibund  crystallized  in  radiating  and  parallel 
fibres,  reniform,  tuberose  and  massive; 
fracture,  when  massive,  flat  concJioidal. 
It  also  occurs  pulverulent:  fracture  fiat 
conchoidal,  sometimes  earthy ;  dull ;  col- 
or yellowtsh-gnty,  cream-yellow,  yellow- 
ish and  grayish-white  ;  streak  white  ; 
opaque ;  adheres  to  the  tongue.  Some 
of  tlie  compact  varieties  are  very  toufh, 
giving  fire  with  the  steel,  though  too  soft  to 
impress  fluor ;  specific  gravity,  2,808.  It  is 
infusible  before  the  blow-pipe ;  dissolves 
with  a  slow  effervescence  in  the  dilute 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.    It  consists  of 
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magnesia  48.00,  carbonic  acid  49.00  and 
water  3.00.  It  is  found  in  Sdria,  Silesia 
and  Spain.  A  variety  of  it,  iMMsesBing  an 
eanhy  tracture,  and  containing  about  four 
per  cent  of  ailex,  is  found  in  the  islands 
of  Samoa  and  Negropont,  in  the  Archipel- 
ago, and  is  called,  by  the  Germans,  Mttr- 
schaumy  and  by  the  Vrench^  EcumedeAkr. 
It  is  soft  when  first  dug,  and,  in  that  state, 
is  made  into  pipes,  but  hardens  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  The  most  remarkable 
deposit  of  this  mineral,  however,  is  found 
St  Hobokeo,  in  New  Jersey,  where  it  oc- 
curs disseminated,  in  seams,  through  a 
serpentine  rock ;  and  is  sometimes  crys- 
tallized, at  others  pulverulent  Sulpkaie 
9f  magnuia  is  ibund  in  crystalline  hbres, 
parallel  and  divergent,  and  in  the  shape 
of  crusts ;  more  rarely,  also,  it  has  been 
found  pulverulent  It  is  easily  recognised 
by  its  bitter  saline  taste.  Specific  gravity, 
1.75 ;  color  white ;  lustre  vitreous,  trans- 
lucent, or  transparent  It  dissolves  very 
easily  in  water,  deliquesces  before  the 
bk>w-pipe,  but  is  difiicukly  fusible,  if  its 
water  of  cnrstallization  bos  been  driven 
oflU  It  effloresces  from  several  rocks, 
both  in  their  original  repjository  and  in 
artificial  walls,  and  then  it  is  a  product  of 
their  decomposition.  It  forms  the  princi- 
pal ingredient  of  certain  mineral  waters. 
It  occura  at  Freiberg  ond  its  vicininr, 
efflorescing  upon  sneiss,  also  at  the  quick- 
silver mines  of  Idria,  in  Caniiola,  and 
various  other  plooes  in  Europe.  Its  most 
remarkable  depositories,  however,  are  the 
limestone  caves  of  Kentucky,  whose 
fioon  are  often  covered  with  it,  in  delicate 
ciTstals,  to  a  considerable  depth,  inter- 
mmgled  with  a  dry  earth,  which  hos  come 
ftt>m  the  decomposition  or  disintegration  of 
the  limestone  rock :  tiiis  earth  is  leached,  in 
veiy  considerable  quantities,  by  the  inbobi- 
tonts  of  the  counti^,  who  obtain  from  it 
their  supply  of  Epsom  salt  (For  a  notice 
of  Borate  of  magTiesiOj  see  Boracic  ^cid,) 
Maoitbt.  (For  an  account  of  the  native 
maffnet,see  the  article  J^vn,  division  Mag- 
nHui  Jnm  Ores.)  The  peculiar  power  of 
certain  iron  ores  to  attract  and  hold  fast 
iron,  was  known,  even  in  ancient  times, 
by  Thales.  (q.  v.)  Much  later,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  these  iron  ores,  or  magnets^ 
were  capable,  also,  of  communicatiug 
their  power  to  the  iron  which  they  attract 
Accordingly,  there  are  both  natural  and 
artificial  magnets.  All  the  phenomena 
connecteil  with  the  magnetic  power,  and 
its  relations  to  the  other  powere  of  nature, 
are  comprised  under  the  name  of  nuupMl- 
iim.  In  recent  times,  it  has  been  lound 
that  pure  cobalt  and  nickel  have  the  some 


magnetic  qualities  as  uY>n,  onlv  in' a  much 
weaker  degree ;  but  how  far  the  magnetic 
influence  may  be  imparted  to  still  other 
bodies,  totally  free  mm  iron,  is,  as  yet,  a 
matter  of  doubt  Those  minerals  which 
are  not  metallic  are  nearly  all  attracted  by 
the  magnet,  at  least  after  having  been  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  ^re.  Almost 
every  part  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
after  combustion,  is  more  or  less  attracted 
by  the  magnet  In  most  of  these  instances, 
however,  the  msguetisni  is  probably  due 
to  the  combinatk)n  of  iron.  Notural  mag- 
nets, as  well  as  artificial,  have  two  points, 
in  opposite  directions,  where  the  iron  is 
attracted  most  strongly:  these  points  or 
places  are  called  magneUe  poU».  One 
mode  of  discovering  them  is  by  putting 
the  magnet  in  iron  filings,  which  attach 
themselves  to  it  most  at  mese  two  points 
or  poles.  If  a  magnet  is  left  with  the 
fewest  impediments  possible  to  its  motion, 
by  bein^  placed  on  water,  supported  by 
some  shgbt  floating  substance,  or,  without 
support,  on  mercury,  or  by  suspension 
from  its  centre  of  gravity  between  the  two 
poles,  or  by  being  supported  there  by  a 
fine  point,  it  will  always  turn  with  one 
pole  towards  the  north,  with  the  other 
pole  towards  the  south.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  direction  of  the  poles  is,  in  Europe,  at 
present,  north-north-west  and  south- 
south-east  In  some  parts  of  the  earth, 
the  northern  point  of  the  magnet  deviates 
from  the  meridian  to  the  east ;  in  olherB^ 
to  the  west;  in  others,  it  coincides  with 
the  meridian.  Its  deviation  is  called  the 
dedtnaHon  of  the  needle.  The  point  of 
the  magnet  which  has  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, is  called  the  norih  poU;  the  other, 
the  south  pole ;  the  straight  Ime  between 
both  is  termed  the  mof^eHc  axis;  and 
the  prolongation  of  this  thie,  curving, 
however,  to  correspond  to  the  surfiice  of 
the  globe,  is  called  the  nu^netie  meridian  i 
the  line  which  cuts  the  middle  of  the 
magnetic  meridian  at  a  right  angle,  and  in 
a  horizontal  plane,  is  celled  the  magnetic 
eouator.  The  property  of  the  magnet,  to 
place  itself  always  in  the  magnetic  merid- 
ian, is  called  its  polarity.  This  property  is 
most  easily  observed  in  the  cose  or  a  steel 
needle,  artificiallv  rendered  magnetic,  and 
so  suspended  at  its  centre  of  gravity,  that 
it  has  almost  perfect  freedom  for  horizon- 
tal motion ;  this  is  the  magnetic  needle  of 
the  compass,  (q.  v.)  When  two  magnets 
are  brought  near  together,  the  poles  of  the 
same  name  repel  each  other:  tne  poles  of 
dififerent  names  attract  each  other. — ^Tbe 
phenomena  of  the  magnetic  needle,  to- 
getiier  with  othem  to  be  mentioned  u  tte 
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sequel,  induce  us  to  consider  me  earth 
ttf«eif  as  a  grent  magnet,  whose  magnetic 
poles  agree  with  its  equatorial  poles.  In 
n^sfNsct  to  this  great  magnet,  the  ftct 
which  we  have  just  stated  shows  that  the 
poles  of  every  particular  magnet,  properly 
speaking*  are  tiie  op{)06ife  of  what  they 
are  called.  What  we  call  north  pole,  be- 
cause anracted  by  the  north  pole  of  the 
earth,  is,  for  this  veiy  reason,  the  south 
poU  of  the  magnet.  Analogous  te  the 
signs  used  in  electricity  (q.  v.),  one  pole  is 
tHo  marked  by  -f-M,  and  the  other  by 
—  M.  The  magnetism  of  the  earth  is 
also  called  Urrtotnal  magnetism.  The 
most  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the 
ma^t,  in  relation  to  the  earth,  is  the  va- 
riation of  the  magnetic  meridian  in  most 
parts  of  the  glo^,  upon  which  depends 
die  declination  of  the  needle.  Accurate 
observation  of  this  phenomenon  has  ascer- 
tained the  ibllowmff  facts:  There  are 
certain  points  on  the  earth  where  no 
declination  exists.  The  lines  formed  by 
their  series,  however,  do  not  coincide  with 
die  geographical  meridians;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  deviate  from  them  very  irregu- 
lariy.  According  to  the  most  recent  ob- 
servations, there  exists  a  line  without 
declination  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  between 
the  old  and  the  new  world.  It  intersects 
the  meridian  of  Paris,  at  a  southern  latitude 
of  alK>ut  65^;  thence  it  mounts  to  tlie 
north-west,  to  alwut  35^  W.  longitude  from 
this  meri<lian,  or2SP?ff  37''  from  Green- 
wich, as  high  as  die  latitude  of  the  coast 
of  Paraguay ;  after  which,  becoming  again 
almost  north  'and  south,  it  skirts  the  coasts 
of  Brazil,  and  proceeds  to  the  latitude  of 
Cayenne.  Then,  tuniins  suildenly  to 
the"  north-west,  it  takes  the  direction  of 
the  U.  States,  and  thence  proceeds  to  the 
northern  parts  of  the  American  continent, 
which  it  trayerses  in  the  same  direction. 
The  position  of  this  line  on  the  globe  is 
not  immutable ;  hX  least  for  a  century  and 
a  half,  it  has  been  tending  considerably 
from  the  east  to  the  west.  It  passed 
London  in  1657,  and  Paris  in  1664.  Thus, 
in  its  present  direction,  it  has  traversed  in 
the  latitude  of  these  places,  nearly  80®  of 
bnffitude  in  150  years.  But  there  is  no 
douln  that  diis  change  is  not  uniform.  It 
is  even  veir  unequalin  difierent  parallels. 
In  the  West  Indies,  for  example,  the 
declination  of  the  needle  has  hardly  yaried 
for  140  years.  In  general,  the  slowness 
of  this  movement  leaves  it  uncertain 
whether  it  is  constantly  progressive,  or 
whether  it  must  continue  in  any  particular 
direction.  The  veiy  accurate  observa- 
tions habitually  made  in  seyeial  observa- 


tories of  £n(^nd  and  France,  have  ap- 
peared 10  indicate,  for  some  years,  a  com- 
mencing retrocradation  towards  the  east; 
but,  even  in  the  years  1790  and  1701,  a 
rimilar  retrogradation  bad  been  observed, 
which  did  not,  however,  continue.  The 
yery  exact  measures  of  the  inclinations  or 
dip  of  the  needle,  made  at  different  peri- 
OGS,  by  Gilpinsand  Cavendish,  at  I^ndon, 
have  prorerl  that  this  element  is  also  vari- 
able, though  much  lees  so  than  the  decli- 
nation. The  inclination  was,  at  LoiMlon, 
in  1775>  72»  ^\  in  1805,  70«»21'.  This 
result  has  been  confirmed  in  France,  by 
the  observations  of  UumboldL  It  has 
been  also  proved,  and  in  a  still  mote 
striking  manner,  by  the  successive  meas- 
ures of  the  inclination  made  by  different 
navigators,  between  1751  and  ifOS,  at  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  indicate,  during 
this  time,  a  progressive  increase  of  incli- 
nation, amounting  to  5^.  There  is  anoth- 
er line  without  declination,  almost  op|)o- 
site  to  the  preceding,  which,  beginning  in 
the  great  Southern  ocean,  and  running 
constantiy  in  a  north-western  direction, 
cuts  the  western  point  of  New  Holbind, 
traverses  the  Indian  ocean,  enters  the 
continent  of  Asia  at  cape  Comorin,  and 
thence,  passing  through  Persia  and  West- 
em  Siberia,  ascends  to  Lapland.  This 
Hne,  however,  divides  near  the  great  arch- 
ipelago of  Asia,  and  gives  rise  to  another 
branch,  which,  running  almost  direcdy 
north  and  south,  passes  this  archipelago, 
crosses  China,  and  runs  into  the  eastern 
pert  of  Siberia.  The  two  brunches  which 
intersect  tliis  line  either  experience  no 
change  of  place,  or  moye  with  much 
slowness.  The  declination  of  the  needle 
does  not  ap))ear  to  have  varied  sensibly 
for  140  years  at  New  Holland.  Indica- 
tions of  a  fourth  line  without  declination, 
were  observed  by  Cook  in  the  South  sea, 
towards  the  point  of  greatest  inflexion  of 
the  magnetic  equator.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  |)oint8  where  the  greatest  declination 
of  the  needle  has  been  observed  are  in 
high  hititudes  north'  and  south.  The 
greatest  observed  by  Cook  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  was  at*60^  40^  of  latitude,  and 
9V  *i4'  37''  W.  from  Greenwich.  In  the 
northern  hemisphere,  where  the  magnetic 
pole  has  been  much  more  nearly  ap- 
proached, much  greater  declinations  have 
Lcen  observed,  amounting,  in  &ct,  to 
neariy  90^  W.  If  the  magnetic  pole  had 
been  crossed,  the  north  pole  of  the  needle 
would  have  l)een  turned  to  the  south,  and, 
directly  oyer  the  pole,  its  directiou  would 
haye  been  vertical,  and,  of  course,  it  would 
baye  hod  no  horizontal  direction,    it  ap- 
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pears,  therefore,  tliat  the  horizontal  direc- 
tioo  will  be  yeiy  weak,  when  the  dip  or 
inclination  is  great;  so  that  a  very  slight 
,  extraneous  influence,  such  as  the  uon  on 
shipboard^  may  render  the  compass  use- 
less. Besides  these  yariadons,  others  oc- 
cur daily,  and  others  accoi^ing  to  the  sea- 
sons. From  eight  o'clock  A.  M.,  the 
declination  increases  unui  about  three 
o'clock ;  then  it  decreases  until  eight 
P.  M.,  and  remains  unaltered  until  eight 
A.  M.  The  amount  of  these  daily  devia- 
tions is  the  greatest  from  April  to  July, 
when  it  is  from  U  to  Itf ;  in  the  other 
months,  it  is  from  d'  to  1(X.  The  di- 
rection of  the  needle  is  said  to  be  affected 
by  approaching  earthquakes,  or  eruptions 
of  volcanoes.  If  a  needle  stands  in  the 
magnetic  meridian,  and  is  displaced  by 
foreign  power,  it  returns,  when  the  power 
ceases  to  act,  to  its  former  situation  by  a 
series  of  oecilIation&  The  time  of  an  os- 
cillation, in  the  case  of  the  same  needle, 
has  a  certain  relation  to  the  magnetic 
power  of  the  eartii,  and  serves  as  a  meas- 
ure of  it,  in  a  similar  way  as  the  oscilk- 
tions  of  the  pendulum  serve  for  the  meas- 
urement of  the  degrees  of  gravity.  Alex- 
ander von  HumlMMdt  found  that  a  needle 
which,  in  Paris,  made  245  oscilladons  in 
10  minutes,  made,  in  Peru,  but  211  in  the 
same  time,  which  would  give  the  propor- 
tion of  the  magnetic  power  of  the  earth  at 
Paris  to  that  in  Peru  neariy  as  135 :  100.* 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  Gay- 
Lussac,  an  elevation  of  3533  toises,  about 
^600  feet,  over  the  tovel  of  the  sea  (in  a 
balloon),  showed  no  influence  upon  the 
magnetic  power.  The  number  or  the  os- 
cilladons, and,  of  course,  the  intensity  of 
the  magnetic  power  of  the  earth,  always 
-diminishes  in  approaching  the  magnetic 
equator,  and  increases  in  approaching  the 
magnedc  pole.  Another  remarkable  and 
evident  manifestadon  of  the  influence  of 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth  upon  the  uee- 
-dle,  is  the  inclination  or  dip  of  the  latter; 
i.  e.  a  deviation  from  the  horizontal  plane 
an  noithem  regions,  of  the  north  pole  of 
the  magnet ;  in  the  southern  regions,  of 
the  south  pole  of  the  magnet;  and  which, 
in  the  region  of  the  magnetic  equator,  is 
0,  but  increases  towards  die  poles.    This 

•  This  result  of  ihe  observations  of  Humboldt 
and  Rosaol  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
'  ,  observers.  Mr.  Hermann,  in  ibe  years  182!^  and 
1830,  made  no  fewer  than  700  magnetic  ohMrva- 
tioos,  between  the  meridians  of  Berib  and  Rio  Ja- 
neiro. He  croi(se<i  the  masiietic  equator  during 
that  period  several  times.  The  mapietic  inten- 
sity wbirh  he  observed  in  various  points  rorre- 
spoiids  exactly  with  that  observed  by  At.  Humboldt 
io  tbe  same  places. 


pbenomtoon,  also,  is  subject  to  diflferenoes^ 
because  the  magnetic  equator  of  the  earth 
outs  the  terrestrial  equator,  and  winds 
through  it  in  a  serpentine  line,  in  which  tl 
reaches  twice  on  each  side  its  maximum 
of  distance  from  the  earth's  eauator,  which 
is  nowhere  more  than  14°  10^  Tbe  incli- 
nation, in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  tho 
earth,  is  the  strongest  between  7(JP  and  BOP 
latitude.  Under  74°  47',  where  Parry 
U\,  V.)  remained  during  the  winter,  the 
inclination  amounted  to  88°  43^  45^'.  The 
cause  of  all  these  phenomena  is,  as  yet, 
unexplained.  That  there  are  great  mag- 
nets in  the  earth,  which  move  periodically ; 
or  (according  to  professor  Steinbauser) 
that  an  interior  planet  (Minerva)  ravolves 
round  the  centre  of  die  earth  once  in  440 
years,  and  thus  produces  the  magnetio 
phenomena  on  die  surface;  or  that  (as 
Sander  su imposes)  these  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  a  magnetic  planet  on  the  other  side  of 
Herschel,  completing  a  revolution  oidy 
once  in  1720  years^  may  be  matter  of 
interesting  speculation,  but  can  hardly  be 
looked  on  as  any  thing  more.  If  we  ob- 
serve single  magnets,  we  And  that  their 
efl[ect  of  attraction  or  repulsion  only  takes 
place  at  small  distances,  and  diminishes  in 
a  proportion  between  the  square  and  the 
cube  of  the  distant.  The  form  of  roag^ 
nets,  their  size,  and  other  circumstances^ 
cause  differences  in  this  respect.  Two 
magnets  attract  each  other  most  powerfid- 
ly  by  the  opposite*  poles.  Next  in  de- 
gree is  the  attraction  of  the  magnet  for 
soft,  pure  iron;  cast-iron,  steel  and  iron 
ores  are  not  attracted  so  sthmgly;  solu- 
tions of  iron  in  acids,  still  less;  iron  com- 
pletely oxydated,  or  irou-rust,  is  not  at- 
tracted at  all ;  neither  is  red-hot  iron. 
The  power  of  the  magnet  is  greatly  di- 
minished by  heatin|^  it:  a  white  heat  de- 
stroys the  power  entirely.  When  pounded 
to  powder,  magnets  alf«>  lose  their  virtue ; 
but  if  a  tna^et,  in  the  form  of  a  bar,  is 
cut  perpendicidarly  through  its  axis,  in 
several  pieces,  each  one  or  die  (Meoes  ac- 
qtiires  a  south  pole  and  a  north  pole,  but 
both  of  less  power  than  those  of  die  entire 
magnet  Bodies  not  si;sceptible  of  mag- 
netic influence  have  no  ofiect  when  inter- 
posed between  a  magnet  and  iron ;  but  if 
a  sheet  of  iron  is  placed  between  two 
magnets,  so  that  its  two  surfaces  are  turned 
towards  the  magnets,  die  strength  of  tbe 
latter  is  much  weakened.  If  the  dieet, 
however,  is  so  placed  between  the  mag- 
nets, that  the  two  edges  are  turned  towards 
them,  the  efiectof  the  magnets,  in  attinct- 
vag  each  odier,  is  increased.  Exhaustion 
ofthe  air  from  the  place  occupied  by  the 
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magnet  does  not  affect  its  virtue.  The 
Arength  of  a  nnall  magnet  ib  greater,  in 
pro|iortion,  than  that  of  a  large  one.  Mag- 
nets weighing  only  a  few  grains  will 
sometimes  support  more  than  60  times 
their  own  weight ;  hut  magnets  weighing 
over  3  pounds  nuely  support  more  than 
10  times  their  weight.  If  the  weight  con* 
siste  merely  of  iron,  the  macnet  will  sus- 
tain more  than  if  other  weights  are  attach* 
eci  to  the  iron :  so,  also,  «i  magnet  will  lift 
a  heavier  piece  of  iron,  if  ibis  lies  on  iron, 
than  if  it  lies  on  wood,  or  any  thing  else. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  poT^er  of  a 
magnet  can  be  augmented,  by  m«k!(inf 
continual  additions  to  the  weight  which  it 
supiNMts;  but,  if  the  magnet  has  no  op- 
portunity to  exercise  its  strength  on  iron, 
It  becomes,  by  degrees,  weaker.  It  is  also 
iavorable  to  the  power  of  a  magnet,  to 
keep  it  in  such  a  situation  that  its  north 
pole  is  uppermost,  or  turned  towajds  the 
north  in  the  meridian.  But  the  means 
for  g»vin{^  a  magnet  the  greatest  eftect  are 
to  ium  It.  The  armahurt  of  a  magnet 
concentrates  the  fiower  of  both  poles 
(which  otherwise  disperse  their  power 
over  a  large  surface)  in  two  points,  to  both 
of  which  a  piece  of  iron  is  applied  at  the 
same  time.  A  natural  magnet,  ibr  this 
purpose,  is  made  smooth  at  its  poles,  and 
two  broad  pieces  of  soA  iron  are  applied 
to  tlie  magnet,  so  as  to  project  on  one 
side.  The  two  pieces  of  iron  having  be- 
come themselves  magtiedc  by  theur  con- 
tact with  the  body,  and  having  thus  their 
conuguous  extremities  impregnated  with 
opposite  magnetic  powers,  a  piece  of  iron 
applied  so  as  to  touch  them  both,  will  be 
soonply  attracted,  and  thereby  the  sus- 
pendmg  power  verv  considerably  increas- 
ed. The  pieces  of  iron  ore  generally  held 
iast  upon  the  n^^snet  by  means  of  a  brass 
or  silver  box.  A  piece  of  iron  called  a 
lifter^  and  furnished  with  a  ring  and  a 
hook,  or  a  scale,  for  carrying  a  weiffht, 
being  applied  to  the  magnet,  fUmiwes 
means  of  detennining  its  power.  Artificial 
magnets  may  be  armed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Tlie  effect  of  arming  a  magnet  is 
▼ery  great :  one  which  would  support 
only  one  grain  in  its  unaided  state,  has 
thus  been  made  to  support  760  grains* — 
Magnetic  power  may  be  communicated 
from  a  magnet  to  another  body  capable 
of  receiving  the  macnedc  power,  by  mere 
touching.  Every  piece  of  iron  attracted 
by  a  magnet  becomes,  to  a  degree,  mag- 
netic, but  ceases  to  be  so  if  it  is  reroov^ 
from  the  sphere  of  acdon  of  the  magnet 
Iron,  however,  may  be  rendered  perma- 
nently magnetic,  either  by  communicating 


to  it  the  magnetic  virtue  of  the  earth,  or 
by  the  aid  of  projwr  magnets  (natural  or 
artificial).  The  nrst  effect  takes  i)lare  on 
iron  (parricularly  ban  of  soft  iron],  placed 
for  some  time  in  tlie  magnetic  line.  All 
that  is  required  ia^  that  tiie  iron  does  not 
deviate  at  too  great  an  angle  trom  the 
line :  hence  iron  bars,  wfiich  hang  in  the 
magnetic  meridian  horizontally  (as  iron 
balance-beams)  grow  magnetic ;  also  iron 
ban  which,  in  regions  otstant  from  the 
magnetic  equator,  are  placed  perpendicu- 
larly. In  tne  northern  hemisphere,  the 
upper  end  becomes  the  south  pole,  the 
lower  end  the  north  pole ;  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  the  contrary  takes  plare. 
The  communication  of  magnetic  virtue  in 
this  way  is  promoted  by  giving  to  the  iron 
ban  a  uemulous  motion  by  hammering  or 
boring:  under  such  circumstances,  even 
hard  iron  may  become  magnetic.  Red- 
hot  iron,  growing  coM  in  this  position, 
also  becomes  magnetic.  Tongs  and  fire- 
forks,  by  being  oflen  heated,  and  set  to 
cool  asain  in  a  posture  nearly  erect,  have 
gained  this  magnetic  property.  The  other 
way  of  communicating  magnetic  power, 
by  rubbing  iron  with  a  magnet,  is  the 
most  common  and  most  effectual.  Hard 
iron  receives  magnetism  in  this  way 
with  more  difficulnr  than  soft  iron,  but  re- 
tains it  longer.  Steel,  sufficiently  hard, 
majr  be  rendered  permanently  magnetic, 
while  soft  iron  can  never  be  made  so. 
Take  a  steel  bar,  eight  inches  long,  half 
an  inch  wide,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick ;  put  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  in 
the  mlodle  of  the  bar,  and  draw  it  to  one 
end ;  letom,  without  touching  the  bar,  to 
the  point  where  you  b^n,  and  draw 
again  down  to  the  end.  Do  this  from  10 
to  20  times.  This  part  of  tiie  bar  is  now 
the  south  pole ;  the  other  end,  the  north 
pole.  The  artificial  magnet  is  strength- 
ened, if  the  other  half  of  it  is  nibbed  in 
the  same  way  with  the  south  pole  of  the 
original  magnet  This  process  is  called 
the  nngU  itrokt.  Another  way,  called  the 
douUc  itroktf  is  to  put  both  the  poles  of 
a  magnet  in  the  middle  of  the  bar,  and  to 
draw  the  magnet,  without  changing  the 
direction  of  the  poles,  several  times  from 
one  end  of  the  bar  to  the  otiier,  taking 
awav  the  macnet  finally  at  the  middle  of 
the  bar.  A  tnird  way  is  that  of  the  etrai- 
Utr  tiroke^  Four  steel  ban  are  placed  so 
as  to  form  a  square,  upon  which  the  op- 
posite poles  of  two  magnets  are  drawn 
round  several  times.  A  magnet  is  in  no 
degree  weakened  by  communicating  its 
power  to  iron  or  steel,  but  no  magnet  can 
give  more  strength  than  it  possesses;  ye^ 
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if  a  Bteel  bar  is  niMied  with  several  msg- 
nets  uaited,  it  receives  more  power  than 
belongs  to  eacli  single  magnet.  Tbus^ 
by  tlie  connexion  of  many  magnets,  arti- 
ficial magnets  of  very  great  power  maybe 
obtained.  Bv  these  methods,  masses  of 
iron^ust  and  oil  may  be  rendered  mag- 
netic The  following  way  of  making 
strong  magnets,  by  percussion,  wss  invent- 
ed by  captain  gcoresby,  and  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Trtnsactious  for  1822L 
He  observes— *<  The  strong  mametizinf 
efiectB  of  percussion  on  soil  steeTinducea 
me  to  apply  this  property  to  the  fonnation 
of  magnets.  For  this  purpose,  I  procured 
two  bars  of  soft  steel,  30  inches  long  and 
an  inch  broad ;  also  six  other  bars  of  soft 
steel,  8  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  broad, 
and  a  larf^  bar  of  soft  iron.  The  large 
steel  and  iron  bars  were  not,  however, 
absolutelv  necessary,  as  common  pokers 
answer  the  purpose  very  well ;  but  I  was 
desirous  to  accelerate  the  process  1^  die 
use  of  substances  capable  of  aiding  the 
developement  of  the  maguetical  properties 
in  steeL  The  large  iron  bar  was  fint 
hammered  in  a  vertical  position;  it  was 
then  laid  on  the  ground,  with  its  acquired 
south  pole  towards  the  south ;  and,  upon 
this  end  of  it,  the  large  steel  bars  were 
rested  while  they  were  hammered ;  tliey 
were  also  hammered  upon  each  other. 
On  the  summit  of  one  of  the  large  steel 
bars,  each  of  the  smaH  steel  bars,  teld  also 
vertically,  was  hammered  in  succession ; 
and,  in  a  few  minutes,  they  bad  all  ac- 
4piired  considemble  lifting  powers.  Two 
of  the  smaller  bars,  connected  by  two 
short  pieces  of  soft  iron,  in  the  ibrm  of  a 
|Mi7attek>gram,  were  now  rubbed  with  the 
oilier  four  bars  in  the  manner  of  Canton. 
[This  manner  is,  to  take  two  of  the  four 
haiH,  and  place  them  together  so  as  to 
make  a  double  bar  in  thickness,  the  north 
pole  o€  one  even  with  the  south  pole  of 
the  other,  the  remaining  two  being  put  to 
these,  one  on  each  side,  so  as  to  have  two 
north  and  two  south  poles  together.  Sepa- 
rate the  uoi^  pole  ftom  tlie  south  pole  at 
one  end  by  a  large  pin,  and  place  the  bars 
perpendicularly,  with  that  end  dbwnwards, 
on  the  middle  of  one  of  the  pamllel  bara, 
the  two  north  poles  towards  the  sontli,  ami 
the  two  south  poles  towards  its  north  end. 
sfide  tliem  bii<ncward  and  ferward  three  or 
lour  times  the  whole  length  of  the  bar, 
and,  rRmoving  them  from  the  middle  of 
tfiis,  place  them  on  the  middle  of  the  other 
bar,  as  before  directed,  and  go  over  that  in 
flie  same  maimer;  dien  turn  both  tlie 
bars  the  other  side  upwards,  and  repeat 
the  fimner  operatioB.    This  being  done^ 


the  two  ban  thai  have  been  thus  treated, 
are  to  change  places  with  two  of  the 
touching  bars  which  are  to  be  subjected 
to  the  same  process,  and  so  with  the  two 
other  touching  bars.]  These  were  then 
changed  for  two  others,  and  these  again 
for  tl^  last  two.  After  treatinff  each  pair 
of  bars  m  this  way  a  nu!uber  of  times,  and 
changing  them  whenever  the  manipula- 
tions had  been  continued  foridiout  a  min- 
ute, the  whole  of  the  bars  were  at  length 
found  to  be  magnetized  to  saturation,  each 
pair  readily  li&ng  above  eight  ounces. 
In  accomplishing  this  object,  I  took  par- 
ticuhir  care  that  no  magnetic  substance 
was  used  in  the  process.  All  the  bars 
were  freed  of  magnetism  before  the  ex- 
periment, so  that  none  of  them,  not  even 
the  laigest,  produced  a  deviation  of  live 
degrees  on  the  compass  at  three  inches 
distance.  Any  bars  which  had  been 
strangly  magnetized,  and  had  had  thi;ir 
inagnRtism  destixiyed  or  neutralized  (ei- 
ther by  hammering,  heating,  or  by  the 
simultaneous  contact  of  the  two  poles  of 
another  magnet  placed  transversely),  I 
always  found  had  a  much  greater  focility 
for  receiving  polarity  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  befoi^  than  the  contrarv.  Hence 
it  generally  happened  that  one  bk>w,  with 
the  original  north  end  downwards,  pro- 
duced as  much  eftect  as  two  or  three 
blo^^'s  did  with  die  original  south  end 
downward."  The  correspondence  be- 
tween magnetism  and  electricity,  in  many 
of  their  phenomena,  which  has  been  k>ng 
observed,  has  led  philosophers  to  refer 
both  to  a  common  principle.  (See  the 
article  EUdro-Ma^etism.)  In  Schu- 
mwher^B  Astrvnomtsche  MKhrickten  (Oc- 
tober, 1828),  Hansteen  announced  that  he 
was  about  to  publish  a  chart,  containing 
sevend  thousaiid  iiiagnedoal  obsen-ations, 
obtained  from  the  English  admiralty,  and 
comprising  those  collected  by  Pariy,  Sa- 
bine, Lfiike,  Wrengel,  Franklin,  &c.,  and 
that  he  only  wait^  till  he  had  himself 
visited  Siberia  to  make  observations  there. 

Maonettc  Needle  is  a  needle  touched 
with  a  loadstone,  and  sustained  on  a  pivot 
or  centre,  on  which,  playing  at  libeily,  it 
directs  itself  to  certain  points  in  or  un- 
der the  horizotL  (See  Magnelj  and  Com- 
pats.) 

Maorsttsu,  AtriHAi;.  This  name  was 
ghren  by  Mesmer,  m  the  latter  part  of 
me  etghteemh  cemuipr,  to  certain  pbc- 
iM>mena  (not  yet  explained  in  an  entirely 
satisfiictory  manner)  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  one  man  upon  another.  The  ori- 
ffin  of  the  term  was  a  fancied  analogy 
between  the  action  of  the  minend  magnet 
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and  thttC  of  the  animal  aiei^gy,  or  tts  vcbe, 
to  wliich  these  effects  were  attributed. 
£x|>erieoce  has  shown  the  analogy  to 
be  unibunded.  The  princijvil  meana 
used  to  produce  the  effects  of  Animal 
xnncnetisin,  are  such  as  touching  and 
stroking  with  the  hands,  according  to  rule 
^man^uUUion),  breathing  on  a  person,  fix- 
ing the  eyes  upon  him,  &r. ;  tno  magnet- 
ized person  must  always  be  of  a  weaker 
ronstitution,  and,  if  possible,  of  a  difierent 
hex,  from  the  magnetizer ;  and  it  is  indis* 
]>enaid)le  tliat  he  should  be  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  believe  without  doubting.  The 
phenomena  themselves  consist  |jartly  in 
bodily  sensations  (for  instance,  chilliness, 
lieavmesa,  flying  |Muns,  oppressions,  Au;.), 
partly  in  a  dinuuished  activity  of  the  ex- 
ternal senses,  partly  in  fainting,  conrul* 
sions,  sleep,  whh  lively  dreams  (magnetic 
pleep).  in  which  the  magnetized  person 
is  tmnsportcd  to  higher  spheres,  observes 
the  internal  organization  of  his  own  body, 
prophesies,  ^ives  medical  prescriptions, 
receives  inspired  views  of  heaven,  hell, 
[iiirgatoiy,  &c.,  reads  sealed  letters  laid 
ou  his  stomach,  and,  when  awakened,  is 
totally  unconscious  of  what  he  has  expe- 
rienced. At  the  same  time,  the  soul  ne- 
comes  so  elevated  and  refined,  that  the 
magnetized  individual  has  an  instinctive 
]>erception  of  the  presence  of  the  impure, 
and  falls  into  fits  at  the  approach  or  dis- 
believers In  animal  magnetism,  and  of  all 
who  investigate  it  by  the  rules  of  ordinary 
reason.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
fikeptics  at  a  distance,  when  it  is  desired  to 
witness  the  highest  phenomena.  The 
magnetized  person  shows  a  remarkable 
connexion  with,  and  dependence  on,  the 
magnetizer,  tasting  what  he  eats,  smelling 
what  he  bokls  l^fbre  his  nose,  and  no 
cue  else  can  bring  him  back  from  the 
magnetic  state.  In  the  sequel  we  shall 
give  a  brief  exiwation  of  the  phenomena, 
as  stated  by  KIucc,  who  appears,  in  his 
Attempt  at  an  Exhibition  of  Animal  Mag- 
netism (in  German),  to  have  given  the 
fiiUest  account  of  them.  A  scientific  In- 
vestipiatioo  of  the  influence  which  we  ate 
considering  Is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
views  entertained  of  it  by  its  adherents, 
for  they  maintain  that  mere  reason  can- 
not approach,  nor  conceive  this'  great 
mystery ;  it  can  be  righdy  apprehended 
only  by  a  believer.  Since  the  mow  which 
magnetism  received  in  1@2I,*  the  number 
of  Its  adherents  has  been  greatly  dhnin- 
i^od)  and  its  pretensions  have  been  much 
checked.    The  whole  of  its  efifects  seem 

*  A  votary  having  become  enceinte  by  a  cele- 
brated pracUtioQer. 
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to  be  ascribable  to  a  heated  imagination, 
to  an  excitement,  -half  spiritual,  half  sen- 
sual, and  to  a  morbid  sensitiveness.  Ani- 
mal magnetism  originated  thus :  Anthony 
Mesmer  (q.  v.),  in  1773,  attempted  cures 
with  the  mineral  magnet,  and  excited  some 
sensation  in  Vienna,  but  at  length  de- 
clared, that  not  the  magnet,  but  a  mys- 
terious power  in  his  own  person  caused 
the  eflfects  ascribed  to  the  magnet,  and  that 
this  power  was  related  not  only  to  the 
magnetic  power,  but  to  the  attraction  dis- 
peraed  throughout  the  universe.  Ikit  a 
fraud  which  he  attempted  fthe  pretended 
restoration  of  sight  to  a  girl)  having  i)een 
discovered,  he  proceeded,  in  1778,  to  Paris. 
The  attention  which  he  anracted  there, 
and  the  final  report  of  a  committee  of 
the  academv  on  magnetism,  or,  as  it  is 
also  called,  JifMinmnn,  we  shall  8[ieak  of 
under  Mtsmer.  The  great  supporters  of 
animal  magnetism  have  recently  been  Ki- 
eser,  in  Jena,  and  Wolfiirt,  in  Berlin ;  the^ 
former  explains  the  phenomena  by  tho 
striking  difiference  between  life  by  do^ 
and  life  by  night,  both  in  the  case  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables ;  the  latter  ailopts  the 
mystical  jargon  of  Mesmer.  (See  t^- 
chivta  of  Animal  Magnetism^  by  Kieser, 
Nasse,  and  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  |.'ub- 
lished  since  1817,  in  numl)erB,  and  since 
1^25,  under  the  tide  l^kmx,  or  Mtr  Ar- 
ekivf^  of  Animal  Magnetism;  and  Wol- 
ihrt-s  Annals  of  Animal  Magnetism  (Le- 
benS'Magneiismus\  10  num&rs,  ]818  ct 
seq.)  In  18S0,  the  Prussion  government 
caused  a  prize  to  be  ofiered  ror  the  best 
treatise  on  this  subject,  but  it  wos  subse^ 
quently  withdrawn.  Among  the  nume- 
rous works  which  treat  of  it,  nre  DeleuzeV 
Htstoire  critupie  du  MagnHisme  An-f/iiai 
(Paris,  1813) ;  Jos.  Enneinoser's  Der Mag- 
netismvs  ineiner  Geschichtlichen  Enhmc^- 
lung  tfon  aUm  Zaten  vnd  hei  alien  FSl 
kern  (Leipsic,  1819),  in  the  qiirit  of  Mcs 
mer  and  Wolfart;  J.  C.  L.  ZlermannV 
GeschichUiche  DarsttUxmg  des  Thierischcn 
Magndismus  als  Heilmi&Vs  (Beriin,  1824j^ 
less  prejudiced;  Dd  Magnetisma  Ant 
male,  by  Basevi  (Florence,  1826).— Wf 
now  proceed  to  an  outline  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  animal  magnetism,  as  de8cril)ed 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  Khige,  mentioned 
above.  The  phenomena,  ui  the  caso  of 
the  magnetizer  and  tho  ma^petized,  nni 
as  follows  9—1.  The  magnetizer.  lie  is 
generally,  capable  of  producing  a  po??tiv6 
eflect  only  so  ftr  as  he  possesses  a  highei 
degree  of  enersy  and  vital  power  than  tho 
person  magnetized.  The  man  generally 
eflfects  more  than  the  woman.  If  the 
magnetizer  is  the  weaker  person,  there 
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eidier  takes  place  no  appnreat  effect,  or 
the  efiects  are  inverted,  viz.  tlie  positive 
effects  are  apparent  iu  hiro,  and  the  nega- 
tive in  the  person  magnetized.     If  Uie 
inagnetizer  undertakes  the  manipulation 
of  a  susceptible  subject,  he  always  foels 
a  glow,  and  the  sensation  of  a  gentle 
flow  from  his  palm,  and  particularly  from 
the  points  of  his  fingers.    If  he  covers  hia 
hands  with  silk  gloves,  or  other  electric 
bodies,  he  has  ,uot  this  latter  feeling,  and 
hia  operation  is  fruitless.;   but  liueo  or 
leather  gloves  do  not  prevent  the  effect. 
After  a  successful  operation,  the  magnet- 
izer   feels   a   general    unpleasantness,  a 
weakness  in  the  digestive  system,  and,  in 
general,  a  loss  of  power,  in  proportion  to 
the  ausceptibihty  of  the  magnetized  sub- 
ject, and  the  duration  or  frequency  of  the 
operation.    If  the  nuignetizer,  during  the 
operation,  is  isolated  with  the  magnetized 
subject  by  electrical  bodies,  his  loss  of 
power  is  less,  but  the  effects  which  he 
produces  are  stion^r. — 2.  Phenomena  in 
ikt  Person  magmtizetL    The  pjienomena 
produced  in  the  subject  by  a  positive  ope- 
ration, are  of  a  double  kind  ;  either  they 
have  reference  to  the  general  state  of  the 
body,  are  then  not  periodical,  but  last 
during  the  whole  cure,  and,  therefore, 
may  be  considered  as  tlie  general  effects 
of  magnedsm;  or  they  have    reference 
only  to  particular  activities  of  the  oi^gani- 
seation.    Of  the  former  sort  are,  1.  a  gen- 
eral aAvakening  and  strengthening  of  the 
vital  powera  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  with- 
eut  considerable  excitenient,  as  well  in 
the  systems  of  the  nerves  and  muscles, 
the  vascular  and  digestive  system,  as  the 
organs  of  secretion ;   2.  a  mild  excite- 
ment over  tlie  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
by  which  every  irregularity  and  local  re- 
action is  neutralized  and  the  equilibrium 
restored ;  3.  a  withdrawing  of  the  height- 
ened vital  power  from  the  suffering  organs 
to  others;   4.  a  diminution  or  total  sup- 
pression of  the  excitement  producing  the 
morbid  activity  of  the  nerves.    The  mag- 
netizer  not  only  shoukJ  have  a  strong- 
er  body   than  the    person   magnetized, 
but  also  a  [leriectly  healthy  one.     He 
must  have  attained  the  maturity  of  his 
bodily  powers,  but  roust  still  be  witliin  the 
age  of  active  life ;  the  mind,  too,  must  be 
flound  and  strong,  in  order  to  master  the 
afiecdons  and  passions,  to  have  a  living 
iiuth  and  a  firm  will,  and  thus  to  attain 
perfect  control  over  tlus  means  of  cure,  as 
also  over  the  patient.    The  phenomena 
of  aoimal  magnetism  have  been  divided 
into  fix  degrees.    Tboee  of  the  first  de- 
gree.ve  geoerally  the  following :  first,  the 


feeling  of  a 'strong  conent  from  tlie  head 
to  the  extremities,  after  which,  a  higher 
degree  of  heat  follows,  easily  observable 
by  the  thenuometer,  greater  redness  of 
the  skin,  with  increased  perspiration,  and 
a  feeling  of  ease  and  comfort  throughout 
the  whole  body.    In  the  second  degree, 
the  warmth  increases,  and  appean  to  the 
patient  to  diffuse  itself  from  the  stomach, 
as  if  from  a  central  point,  over  the  whole 
body.    The  pulse  becomes  generally  full- 
er and  stronger,  and  the  breathing  easier 
and  deeper.    The  patient  feels  a  heavi- 
ness in  the  eyelids,  and  an  irreaistjble  desire 
to  close  them.    If  he  does  close  them,  they 
seem  to  him  cemented  by  the  strongest 
power,  and,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
magnetic  effects,  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  open  them.    All  the  other  senses,  how- 
ever, remain  active,  and  their  activity  is 
oflen  heightened.     The  patient  knows, 
therefore,  every  tiling  which  is  done  about 
him,  though  he  is  not  always  capable  of 
speaking.    At  the  close  of  the  magnetic 
operation,  he  opens  his  eyes  by  himself 
or  with  the  assistance  of  the  magnetizer, 
and  feels  generally  strengthened  and  well. 
After  this,  the  patient  obMrves,  sometimes, 
a  shining  appearance   before    his  eyes, 
similar  to  repeated  lightning,  a  pricking 
in  tlie  points  of  the  fingere  and  toes  alter- 
nately, a  heaviness  and  coldness  in  the 
extremities,  unpleasant  feelings  about  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  sickness,  violent 
shuddering,  wish  to  cough,  &c.     The 
particular  signs  often  accompanying  the 
third  degree,  are,  especially,  swoons,  con- 
vulsive tremblings,  real  convulsions,  cata- 
leptic and  even  apoplectic  fits.    This  state 
generallv  begins  with  all  the  signs  of  an 
approaching  drowsiness.  Repeated  yawn- 
ing, stretching,  heaviness  of  the  evelids, 
announce  it.    A  deep  sigh  generally  fol- 
lows, after  which  the  eyes  close  entirely, 
and  a  state  begins  similar  to  sleep,  in 
which  the  pouent  seems  to  be  deprived  of 
all  sensation  and  consciousness.    In  the 
fourth  degree,  the  patient  awakens,  not 
fivm  his  sleep,  but  within  himself,  and 
regains  his  consciousness ;  he  knows  him- 
self again,  yet  iu  a  changed  relation  to 
surroundiug  circumstances.     The  exter- 
nal senses  are  either  ckmed  entirely,  or 
their  character  is  changed,  and  die  mter- 
nal  sense  only  remains  the  same.    The 
somnambuU$t  (as  he  is  called  in  this  state  )^ 
entirely  awakened  within    himself,  dis- 
tinffuishes  with  his  eyes  nothing  but  liglit 
and  darkness,  and  not  always  even  these, 
although,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
eyelids  are  open.    The  ball  of  the  eve  is 
either  drawn  up  convulsively  or  stift  the 
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pil  widened  and  without 
^ext,  the  sense  of  feeling  is  metamor- 
phoeed  into  that  of  seeing,  so  that  the 
somnamhuHst  can  distinguish  by  it,  not 
only  the  outlines  of  things,  but  also  colors, 
with  perfect  precision.  The  region  of 
the  stomach  becomes  the  central  point  of 
all  sensation,  and  it  is  chiefly  through  this 
n>gion  that  the  sense  of  sight  is  supplied. 
The  somnambulist,  therefore,  can  ascer- 
tain the  time  perfecdy  well  by  a  watch, 
closely  held  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
By  refieated  exercise,  the  patient  obtains 
this  fiiculty  in  a  higher  degree,  and  what 
originally  appeared  to  him  indistinct  be- 
comes very  clear.  Persons  appear  to 
bim  more  distinct  than  inanimate  subjects. 
Hearing  is  likewise  performed  in  this 
state  by  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
sense  of  smell  becomes  sometimes  so 
acute  as  to  distinguish  the  different  in- 
gredients of  compound  scents.  Objects 
which  tlie  person  does  not  regard  in  a 
healthy  and  natuitd  state,  have  often  very 
sensible,  and  even  dangerous  effects  on 
bim  when  in  a  state  of  somnambulism. 
The  vicinity  of  a  living  being,  whom  the 
patient  jierceives  at  a  distance  of  10  to  15 
paces,  IS  generally  very  disagreeable  to 
him.  If  persons  whom  he  dislikes  touch 
him,  paleness  and  coldness  occur  in  the 
parts  touched,  and  convulsions  are  gen- 
erally the  consequence.  Among  inani- 
mate subjects,  metals  have  the  most  un- 
pleasant effect.  To  the  ma^et  the  som- 
nambulist is  still  more  sensitive  than  to- 
wards other  metals.  Of  every  thing 
which  has  occurred  to  the  patient  during 
this  p^iod,  what  he  has  perceived,  thouffht, 
said  or  clone,  he  has,  when  awaking,  eiUier 
no  recollection  or  a  veiy  faint  one ;  but  if 
he  is  brought  again  into  this  state,  he  recol- 
lects every  thing  very  well.  In  the  fifth  de- 
gree, the  patient  attains,  by  his  heightened 
consciousness  and  the  increased  strength 
,of  his  general  fbelings,  to  that  internal 
'self-contempladon  by  which  he  is  able  to 
investigate  even  the  minutest  parts  of  his 
boflily  structure.  By  virtue  or  tliis  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  his  internal  frame,  the 
dourvoyant,  as  he  is  called  in  this  state, 
not  only  determines  very  distinctly  the 
seat  and  quality  of  his  disease,  but  at  the 
same  time  an  instinct  developes  itwslf  in 
him,  which  makes  him  understand  the 
means  necessary  for  his  cure.  Berfdes 
mentioning  the  remedies,  the  dairvayani 
also  indicates  the  kind  of  magnetizing 
necessary,  and  thus  directs  his  own  cure. 
Tliis  deep  insight  is  not  limited  to  tlie 
ekdrvoyants  self,  but  extends  to  persons 
brought  into  magnetic  relations  with  hin^ 


whose  sensations  are  always  communi- 
cated to  him.  Between  the  noagnetizer 
and  the  dairvoyttfU  this  sympathy  is  tha 
strongest  and  most  remarkable.  Very 
oflen  the  feeling  of  disease  in  the  magnet- 
iser  is  not  only  communicated  to  the  pa- 
tient, but  the  disease  itself^  which,  in  some 
cases,  has  continued  afler  the  patient  was 
awakened.  Affections  of  the  soul  also 
pass  ftom  the  magnetizer  to  the  cltdrvoy- 
ant.  Sometimes  this  sympathy  readies 
such  a  height,  that  it  remains  even  when 
the  parties  are  distant  from  each  other. 
This  magnetic  sympathv  mav  be  still  more 
heightened,  and  then  tfie  clairvoyant  has 
a  ek$ar  insight  into  the  internal  physical 
state  of  persons  in  a  magnetic  connexion 
with  him,  just  as  he  hasof  his  own ;  can  de- 
teruiine  tlieir  disease,  its  coiuse  and  future 
phenomena,  and  prescribe  the  means  of 
cure  acconlingly.  He  insists  that  he  per- 
ceives the  diseased  state  of  otliers  pre- 
cisely as  his  own  by  the  stomach.  His 
language  liecomes  more  elevated  than  or- 
dinary, and  is  nuuited  by  fij^  spirit,  pre- 
cision. His  perception  is  livelier  and 
stronger,  his  thinking  freer,  dee])er,  his 
judgment  quicker  and  more  penetrating. 
He  not  only  perceives  the  present,  and  the 
influence  of  external  relations,  much  more 
distincdy  than  before,  hut  penetrates  also 
into  the  most  disumtperiod  of  past  time,  by 
way  of  memory.  There  is  an  obvious  in- 
clination of  patients  for  each  other,  if  they 
are  treated  by  the  same  magnetizer,  and 
IMUticularly  if  they  are  in  a  state  of  som- 
nambulism at  the  same  time.  The  fia- 
tient  who  has  attained  internal  clearness 
by  the  fiflh  degree,  penetrates,  in  tlie  sixth 
degree,  the  darkness  of  external  things, 
and  attains  a  higher  view  of  the  whole 
of  nature.  With  uuconmion  clearness  he 
oAen  distinguishes  the  secrets  of  the  [Mist, 
what  is  distant  and  unknown  in  die  pres- 
ent, and  the  events  of  coming  time.  If 
the  patient  is  asked  bow  he  knows  all  this, 
he  generally  answers,  that  it  is  as  if  he 
were  told  of  it  by  some  other  person,  or 
that  he  feels  it  through  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  He  is  always  fully  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  thus  acquires.  In 
respect  to  the  choice  of  iironer  remetlies, 
the  elairvoyarU  is  less  limited  than  before. 
In  the  fbnner  degree,  it  was  necessary  to 
put  him  into  connexion  with  another  {ler- 
son,  by  intermediate  bodies ;  but,  in  Uiis 
degree,  he  can  be  in  tliis  relation  with  any 
distant  person,  if  he  knows  him,  or  feels  a 
lively  interest  for  him,  or  even  if  the  mag- 
netizer, or  am  other  person  brought  into 
connexion  with  the  davrvoyani  by  actual 
touch*  knows   the   distant  person,  and 
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'  thinks  intently  of  him.  The  view  of  the 
dairrovant  extends  even  into  the  future 
condition  of  otbenBb  la  tiiis  degree,  he 
attains  to  a  higher,  fuller  life  than  he  had 
before.  The  oody  seepns  to  be  intimately 
Amalgamated  with  the  mind,  to  be  blend- 

*  ed  into  the  most  harmonious  union  with 
it.  The  individual  is  removed  from  every 
tiling  coarse  and  sensual,  and  placed  in  a 
state  of  serene  and  elevated  self-contem- 
plution.  The  feeling  of  the  greatest  bodi- 
ly comfort  and  puritv  of  souK  produces  a 
serene  peace  within  him,  which  expresses 
itself  in  tlie  nobler  expression  of  the  whole 
Iwdy.  In  this  state,  whioh,  according  to 
the  clairvoyants,  borders  on  heavenly  fe- 
licity, they  fire  inca^ble  of  impurity,  and 
even  the  guilty  obtains  the  feeling  of  vir- 
tue.—Sudi  are  the  wonders  of  animal 
magnetism,  of  which  our  readers  may  L)e- 
lieve  much  or  little.  The  attention  which 
the  subject  has  attracted  in  Europe  is  our 
excuse  for  the  length  of  this  article.  The 
footing  which  it  has  gained,  and  the 
eflfects  which  it  has  produced,  exemplify, 
strikingly,  the  power  of  imagination,  it 
would  require  too  much  space  to  describe 
■11  tlie  various  manipulations  and  other  ope- 
rations by  which  the  patient  is  placed  in  the 
magnetic  state ;  for  infonnation  respecting 
these,  see  Kluge's  work,  already  cited. 
Magnificat.    The  words  which  Mary 

Enounced  when  she  visited  Elizabeth 
atained  in  chap.  i.  of  Luke,  46—55), 
^ii,  in  the  Vulgate,  Mofpii/icai  amma 
mea  dominum  (My  soul  doth  magnify  the 
Lord).  Hence  the  wiiole  of  her  thanks- 
giving, on  this  occasion,  has  been  called 
the  magniJUaL  The  present  usage  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  is,  to  chant  or 
pronounce  the  maenyicai  every  day,  at 
vespers.  It  has  ouen  been  set  to  music, 
and  forms  part  of  the  musical  cyclus  of 
the  Catholic  church.  The  magnificat  is 
also  often  used  in  Protestant  church  music, 
on  the  European  continent 

Magnificence  (highness,  eminence) ; 
a  title  applied  to  the  rectors  and  chancel- 
lors of  the  German  universities,  and  to  the 
buiigomasters  of  free  citiea  A  prince 
who  takes  the  office  of  a  rector  is  styleJ 
mofrnfficentissimus. 
Magnifying  Glass.  (See  Microscope.) 
Magnisa,  or  Manika  (ancientlv  Mag- 
nesia ad  Sipylum);  a  town  of  rfatolia, 
near  the  Sarahat ;  dO  miles  N.  E.  of  Smyr- 
na; Ion.  Sr  le'  E.;  laL  38^  44'  N.  The 
streets  are  wide,  the  mosques  painted 
white,  and  the  houses  better  than  m  most 
other  towns  in  this  part  of  Natolia.  It  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient  mount 
Bipylus,  whose  top  is  always  covered  with 


snow.    It  is  celebrated  in  bistoiy  by  the 
victory  of  the  Romans  over  Autiochus  the 
Great    Under  John  Ducas,  it  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire.    The 
greatest  ornament  of  the  ancient  town 
was  a  temple  of  Diana,  callefl  Leuco- 
phryme,  or  the  fVhiie-browed,    The  envi- 
rons   were  formerly    celebrated  for  tiie 
production  of  load^ne,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed the  word  magnet  is  derived  from  it. 
Magnitude,  Apparent.     If  straight 
lines  be  drawn  from  the  extremities  of  a 
visible  object  to  tiie  centre  of  the  pupil  of 
the  eye,  the  angle  formed  by  them  is  call- 
ed the  tfisual  tmgle  or  the  apparent  magni- 
tude of  the  object    This  angle  varies  with 
the  different  distances  of  objects,  being 
larger  when  tlicy  are  near,  and  smaller 
when  they  are  remote.    Hence  our  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  any  object,  depends 
not  only  upon  its  tnie  dimensions,  but 
also  u|>on  the  angle  under  which  we  view 
it;  and  objects  of  very  different  dimen- 
sions will  ap[)ear  of  equal  magnitudes,  if 
the  visual  angles  under  which  they  are 
seen  are  equal.    Thus,  for  instance,  the 
sun  and  moon,  though  their  dinmetera  are 
vastly  different,  each  subtend  an  angle  of 
about  a  degree.    Besides,  numerous  prej  u- 
dices  and  optical  illusions,  which  we  can 
never  overcome,  modify  our  ideas  of  the 
magnitude  of  objects.    One  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  such  involuntary 
deception,  is  that  which  evenr  one  has 
experienced    in    looking   at  the  moon : 
when  it  has  just  risen,  it  appears  larger 
than  when  it  has  reache<{  the  zenitli.    In 
the  horizon,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  it  at  a 
greater  distance  from  its  than  in  the  ze- 
nitli,  because  in  the  former  case  there  are 
intervening  objects  with  which  we  can 
compare  it,  but  in  the  latter  no  such  ob- 
jects occur.     If  the   moon   is   viewed 
through  a  telescope,  or  an  open  tube,  so 
as  to  exclude  the  intervening  objects,  it 
will  appear  of  equal  magnitude  in  both 
cases,  and  the  whole  illusion  will  imme- 
diately vanish. 

Magnolia.  The  seven  North  Ameri- 
can magnolias  are  the  pride  of  our  forests, 
on  account  of  the  elegance  of  their  flowers 
and  foliage.  Their  leaves  are  alternate, 
petiolate,  and,  in  one  species,  evergreen  ; 
and  their  flowers  are  lai^  white  or  yel- 
lowish, solitary  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and,  in  some  species,  very  fm- 
graiit;  the  leaves  and  wood  are  also  more 
or  less  aromatic.  They  are  not  extensive- 
ly diffused,  and,  two  species  excepted,  are 
chiefly  oonflned  to  the  tract  of  country 
about  the  Alleglianies,  especially  towards 
their  soutli-wesrem  extremity.    They  are 
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in  great  requeflt  in  tbo  European  gardens, 
aa  Uiey  are  adapted  to  a  northern  climate. 
Their  wood  in  i^enerol  is  sofi,  spongy,  and 
of  no  great  utility.  The  M,  Uipdala^  or 
vnhrdia  trety  so  called  from  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  leaves^  in  a  radiated  manner, 
towanla  the  extremity  of  the  branches, 
inhabits  the  wliole  extent  of  tiie  Aiiegha- 
nic^  as  for  north  as  the  43d  pandlel  of 
latitude.  The  leaves  and  flowers  are  very 
krge,  the  latter  having  from  9  to  12  white 
petals,  tli^  three  exterior  ones  being  re- 
flexed.  The  M»  acuminata  inhabits  the 
same  districts  as  the  preceding.  It  is  a 
lofty  tree,  attainiuff  the  lieight  of  80  feet, 
with  a  proportioDiU  diameter.  The  flow- 
era  are  inodorous,  and  have  from  six  to 
nine  petals  of  a  greenish-yellow  color. 
The  leaves  are  pubescent  beneath.  The 
wood  is  sofl,  flue-grained,  and  suscep- 
tible of  a  brilliant  uolish ;  it  is  sometimes 
sawed  into  boards,  and  used  in  tlie 
interior  of  wooden  houses.  From  the 
shape  of  the  fruit,  w^hich.  is  about  three 
inches  long,  it  is  usually  called  cueumher 
tree.  The  M,  aurieulata  is  readily  known 
by  the  two  lobes  at  the  base  of  the  leaves. 
It  inhabits  the  soutli-westem  parts  of  tiie 
Alleghany  mountains.  The  M.  cordaia 
also  inhabits  the  south-western  parts  of 
the  Alleghanies.  The  leaves  are  cordate, 
pubescent  beneath,  and  the  flowers  are 
yellow.  It  attains  tlie  height  of  40  or  50 
feet.  The  JIf.  macrophfia  is  remarkable 
for  the  size  of  its  leaves  and  flowers.  The 
former  are  between  two  and  three  feet 
lone,  and  the  latter  are  upwards  of  a  foot 
in  diameter.  The  petals  are  from  ax  to 
nine  in  number,  and  the  three  exterior 
ones  have  a  purple  spot  at  the  base.  It 
inhalnts  the  south-western  parts  of  the 
Alleghanies,  but  seems  to  be  confined  to 
certain  limited  districts.  The  M,  gkmea, 
or  beaver-wood,  is  a  beautiful  little  tree, 
or  rather  shrub,  with  leaves  and  flowers 
much  smaller  than  in  any  of  the  preced- 
ing. It  attains  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet ; 
the  leaves  are  smooth,  elliptical,  obtuse, 
and  glaucous  beneath;  the  flowers  are 
Teiy  elegant,  and  diffuse  a  deUghtful  fira-' 
grance,  though  rather  too  powenul  if  the 
plant  is  shut  up  in  an  apartment.  The 
leaves  and  wood  have  ateo  a  stron|[  aro- 
matic taste.  It  grows  in  wet  situations  in  the 
Atlantic  states,  ftoni  near  lat  43^  to  Florida, 
and  along  the  bordera  of  the  gulC  beyond 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  but  is  not 
feund  in  the  upper  country,  nor  west  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains.  TheJLmmdifloray 
or  big  laurel,  is  confined  to  tiie  lower  parts 
of  the  Southern  States,  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  Florida  and  Louisiana.  It  is  a 
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lofty  and  magnificent  tree,  with  large 
evefgreen  leaves,  and  white  flowen^ 
which  are  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance. 
Ma^olias  are  wanting  ui  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  Western  Asia,  but  towards  the 
south-eastern  pan  of  this  latter  continent, 
we  again  meet  with  them.  The  Chinese 
magnolias  are  now  not  unfrequent  in  our 
ganlens.  The  JH.  yuUm  grows  to  the 
height  of  ao  or  35  feet,  and  the  large  and 
numerous  white  flowers,  expanding  be- 
fore the  developement  of  the  leaves,  give  it 
a  very  ornamental  appearsnce.  The  AL 
pwjmrea  is  a  shrub,  bearing  large  flowers, 
which  are  purple  externally.  The  M, 
futcaia  is  also  a  shnili,  with  small,  duaky, 
yellowish,  and  delightfully  fimgmnt  flow- 
ers. Some  magnificent  species  have 
lately  been  discovered  on  the  mountains 
of  the  north  of  India. 

Maooo.    (See  GogJS 

MAOFix(cormit/iu;a,L).  This  crafty  and 
well-known  bird  is  found  in  both  conti- 
nents, though  it  is  much  more  limited  in 
its  range  in  America,  being  confined  to 
the  norihem  and  western  regions.  In  ila 
habits  and  manners  it  much  resembles  its 
brethren  the  crows;  like  them,  it  indis- 
criminately feeds  on  both  animal  and  veg- 
etable food;  it  is  peculiarly  destructivo 
to  the  eggs  and  young  of  the  feebler  tribea 
of  birds.  It  is  shout  18  inches  in  length, 
and  weighs  from  eif[ht  to  nine  ounces.  It 
has  a  b&ck  bill,  wings  and  tail ;  but  the 
latter  are  variegated  with  white,  green, 
purple  and  bl ue,  of  different  shades.  The 
construction  of  the  nests  of  these  biids 
shows  great  art,  they  having  a  thorny 
cover,  and  the  entntuce  being  at  tlie  side. 
The  female  lays  from  ^ye  to  seven  pale- 
peenlsh  eggs,  closely  spotted  with  black. 
When  taken  young,  they  readily  become 
domesticated,  and  learn  to  re|)eat  many 
words,  and  even  sentences,  as  well  as  to 
imitate  ev^ry  noise  within  hearing.  This 
feculty  a|)pears  to  have  been  known  to 
the  ancients,  as  Plutarch  relates  an  ac- 
count of  the  performances  of  one  of  these 
birds  belongins  to  a  barber  in  Rome. 
Like  the  other  birds  of  the  crow  kind,  the 
magpie  is  a  notorious  thie(  and  will  not 
only  steal  food,  but  will  carry  off  any  aiti- 
cles  within  its  reach,  particulariy  such  as 
are  shining,  as  buttons,  spoons,  jewelry, 
&C.,  which  it  carefully  conceals  in  its  nesL 
Its  general  character  has  been  described 
by  Goldsmith  in  the  following  terms: 
**Were  its  other  accomplishments  equal 
to  its  beauty,  few  Inrds  could  be  put  in 
competition.  Its  bkick,  its  white,  its  green 
and  purple,  with  the  rich  and  gilded,  com- 
binations of  the  gLosses  on  its  tail,  am  as 
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fine  as  any  that  adorn  the  feathered  tribe. 
But  it  hafi  many  of  the  qualities  of  a 
beau,  to  deproeiate  theee  natuiul  pertec- 
tiona :  vain,  restleasj  loud  end  quanelsonie, 
it  is  an  unwelcome  intruder  every  where, 
and  never  missea  an  opportunity,  when  it 
finds  one,  of  doin^  mischtef."  (See  Wil- 
fion*8  AoL  OmUhol^  iv,  p.  75.) 

Magtarb;  the  original  name  of  the 
Hungarians,  and  which  they  still  use  in 
preference  to  any  other.  They  first  be- 
came known  about  the  year  ^UG.  They 
came  from  Asia,  but  there  are  different 
opinions  as  to  their  original  residence.  It 
is  most  proljable  that  they  lived  in  the 
region  about  the  Caspian  sea,  between  the 
river  Kama  and  the  Ural  raoimtains.  The 
similarity  which  has  been  thought  to  exist 
between  tlieir  kngtiage  and  the  Finnish, 
has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  they  were 
of  Finnish  origin.  After  various  expedi- 
tions in  Asia,  they  entered  Europe  at  the 
dose  of  the  seventh  century,  and  settled 
in  the  territory  on  the  Ingul,  between 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Don  (in  the  present 
government  of  Ekaterinoslav).  They 
remained  here  more  than  200^  years,  un- 
til tliey  were  finally  forced  to  retire  l)efore 
the  attacks  of  the  Petsheneges.  In  the 
last  half  of  the  nmth  century,  they  passed 
over  to  Dacia,  under  their  leader  Arpad, 
settled  in  Pannouia  in  896^  and  estab- 
lished a  kiagdora  there.  The  ancient 
annalists  sometimes  call  them  TVrlv,  but 
commonly  Ugner  {Hungarians),  The 
country  itself  was  called,  Irom  them,  Hun- 

Maha  (in  Sanscrit,  rreal,({n;s«) ;  a  prefix 
to  many  names,  as  M3umodiy{wnmt  river). 

Mahabharata.  (SeelndianJjUerature,) 

Mahe  ;  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hindoos- 
tan,  on  the  const  of  Malabar,  belonging  to 
the  French  ;  32  miles  N.  W.  of  Calicut ; 
Ion.  75''dd'  E.;  lat  ll^da^  N.;  iiopula- 
tjon,  about  6000.  It  is  a  neat  town,  and  a 
station  of  the  E^ast  India  comiiany's  com- 
mercial agent,  and  carries  on  a  tmde  in 
pepper,  sandal- wood  and  cinnamon. 

MAHMot7D,  firet  sultan  of  the  Gaznevide 
dynasty,  was  son  of  tlie  governor  of  Cho- 
rosan,  and  sovereign  of  Gazna.  He  was 
16  years  old  when  his  fiither  died,  in  91^. 
He  drove  the  king  of  Turkestan  from 
Chorasan,  and,  in  1001,  invaded  Hindoos- 
tan,  and  captured  Gebal,  a  powerful  prince. 
In  1009,  he  reduced  Kbalif,  the  revolted 
governor  of  Segestan.  He  repeated  his 
invasion  of  India,  returned,  anci  overcame 
Ilek  Khan,  who  had  invaded  Chorasan. 
He  defeated  him  a  second  time,  though 
Iftek  had  been  joined  by  Kader  Khan, 
with  50^000  boise.    He  now  axtended  his 


oonquests  fiir  and  wide,  and  acquired  im- 
mense treasures.  In  1029,  he  conquered 
Peraian  Irak.  He  died  in  1090,  alter  a 
prosperous  reign  of  31  years.  He  is  ex- 
tolled by  tlie  Mohamniedan  writers,  for 
his  regard  to  justice,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  his  religion,  which  he 
spread  tn  India  by  the  extermination  of  a 
vast  numlier  of  idolaters,  and  the  demoli- 
tion of  their  temples. 

Mahmoud  II ;  khan  and  padisbah,  sul- 
tan of  the  Ottomans,  the  99th  sovereign  of 
the  lamilv  of  Osman,  the  26th  grand  sul- 
tan, and  ^Ist  caliph,  ^  the  shadow  of  Al- 
lah upon  earth ;"  an  absolute  prince,  who, 
possessing  by  nature  the  disposition  of  a 
despot,  has  been  obliged,  for  a  great  part 
of  his  reign,  to  conteml  against  rebellions 
in  the  provinr^s,  and  the  insubordination 
of  the  janizaries.  He  is  the  second  son 
of  Abd-ul-Ilhamid,  who  died  in  17B9.  He 
was  bom  July  20, 1785,  and  was  brought 
up  in  the  ancient  seraglio.  (See  OUoman 
Empire.)  Mustapha  IV,  the  elder  brother 
of  Mahmoud,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  1807,  had  already,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death, 
that  he  might  have  no  competitor  to  fear, 
when  Ramir  Effendi,  paymaster  of  the 
army,  at  the  head  of  2000  Albanians,  res- 
cued the  prince.  The  valiant  Bairaktar, 
pacha  of  Ruschuk,  immediately  depoaetl 
Mustapha  IV,  and  girded  Mahmond  with 
the  sword  of  Osman,  July  28,  1808. 
Fourteen  weeks  afterwards,  the  janiza- 
ries, ofiended  by  the  military  reforms 
made  by  the  grand  vizier  Batraktar,  took 
tlie  seraglio  bv  stonn.  Bairaktar  imme- 
diately ordered  tlie  execution  of  Mustapha 
and  his  mother,  and  then  blew  himself 
up  with  his  enemies.  This  ha^ipened 
Nov.  16,  1808.  (See  OUoman  Enmirt.) 
The  Iwttle  l)etween  the  Seymens  (infantry 
on  the  European  system,  in  fiivor  of  whom 
the  stdtan  Mahmoud  had  declared  htm- 
sein  and  tlie  janizaries  was  continued 
36  hours  longer  in  the  seraglio  and  the 
capital,  amidst  pillage  and  conitagrations. 
The  rebels  gained  the  victory,  and,  for 
the  preservation  of  his  lifb,  Mahmoud  was 
compelled  to  send  deputies  to  them,  and 
to  submit  unconditionally  to  their  de- 
mands. After  these  horrors,  Mahmoud 
was  not  able  to  execute  anv  pkm  of  re- 
form in  the  army,  although  be  still  perse- 
vered in  his  intention.  At  eveiy  attempt, 
the  janizaries  obtained  by  force  the  dis- 
cliarge  and  execution  of  the  commandera 
and  roinisiera  who  undertook  to  establish 
order  and  discipline.  Mahmoud  thought 
only  of  securing  himself  upon  the  throne, 
slaiued  with  the  blood  of  his  uncle  Selim 
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nod  of  his  lMt»ther  Mitftapba.  He  there* 
fore,  aoconliog  to  Pouquevilie,  mtirdered 

'  tbe  ran  of  fiiiMtapba  I V,  an  in&ot  three 
months  old,  ana  ordered  four  pregnant 
sultaoaa  to  be  sewed  up  in  nck8,and 

^  thrown  into  tbe  Boephonu.  Thus  he 
remained  the  last  and  only  descendant  of 
the  family  of  the  prophet  His  will  was 
now  made  known  by  the  severest  orders. 
Without  advisera,  without  resources,  and 
almost  without  an  army,  he  routinued  the 
war  with  Russia,  and  against  the  Servians. 
At  length,  when  he  was  totally  exhausted, 
his  divan  eoncluded  a  treaty  at  Bucharest, 
with  Russia,  May  28,  1812.  This  meas- 
ure was  advised  by  England,  tnit  disap- 
pointed the  expectations  of  Napoleon, 
who,  in  connexion  with  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, had  pronounced  the  integrity  of  the 
Porte.  (See  OUaman  JBnqrare.)  Having 
been  educated  in  the  seraglio,  where  the 
vaUdtf  or  sultana  mother,  accordhiff  to 
ancient  custom,  never  calls  her  son  ouier- 
wise  than,  J^  Utm^  mv  tiger!  the  grand 
seignior  knows  no  law,  but  some  forms  of 
custom,  and  has  no  regard  Ibr  any  eon- 
straints  but  those  of  neceauty.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  horror,  under  whirh  he  as- 
cended the  tluone,  and  the  dangers  which 
perpetually  surrounded  it,  iuwdened  his 
iieait  and  blinded  his  judgment  As  eve- 
ry sultan  is  directed  to  learn  some  art,  he 
chose  cailimphy.  Vain  of  his  skill,  Mah- 
moud  resolved  to  write  with  his  own  hand 
aU  the  kiat-sberifi^  or  order?,  in  his  own 
name,  and  to  keep  a  journal  of  his 
thooj^ts.  His  papeis  soon  accumulated 
tp  such  a  degree  upon  his  sofa,  that  he 
lodced  around  for  a  private  keeper  of  the 
archives.  He  found  a  suitable  person  for 
this  office  in  his  barber  (Berber  Basdii), 
who  was  doubly  worth  v  of  his  confidence, 
beeauss  he  could  neither  read  nor  vrrite. 
Khalet  Efiendi,  a  courtier,  who  amused 
and  ruled  the  sultan  by  his  buffoonery, 
also  occupied  a  high  place  in  his  favor. 
Berber  Basehi  introduced  this  Khalet  to 
Mahmoud ;  he  had  once  been  his  com- 
panion in  the  cofiee-bouses  of  Galatt,  a 
clerk  of  the  corporation  of  butcbera  in 
Constantinople.  He  was  afterwards,  in 
1806,  the  amhsssador  of  Selim  III  to  the 
court  of  NapoJeon.  These  men  were  the 
centre  of  all  the  intrigues  which  spread 
fiom  the  seragtio  to  the  provinces.  Kha- 
let soon  anuuBsd  mat  wealth  by  means 
of  preseBtB,  and  bfe  influence  became  so 
important,  that  he  completelv  governed  the 
Sttmn  and  tbe  submissive  Jivad.  But  be 
was  unable  to  persuade  tbe  mufki  to  ad- 
mit him  among  the  ulemas.  (See  OttO" 
sum  JBsiiptre,  at  the  end  of  the  article.) 


This  privileged  caste  scorned  to  receive 
the  universal  favorite,  because  he  was 
the  son  of  a  man  who  sokl  livers,  and, 
moreover,  a  child  of  tlie  world,  who  drank 
wine.  Khalet  punished  the  mufti  wfth 
banishment  The  new  mufti,  therefore, 
and  Ali,  the  new  grand  vizier,  were  eager 
to  employ  every  means  to  conciliate  the 
favor  of  Berber  Basehi  and  Khalet  Ef- 
fendi.  The'  latter,  however,  avoided  re- 
ceiving any  important  office,  lest  he 
should  be  hekl  responsible  for  tbe  ill 
success  of  any  measure  which  he  advised. 
But  he  divided  the  spoil  with  tlie  gov- 
ernors^ who  plundered  the  provinces,  and 
who  bribed  the  principal  members  of  the 
dfvan ;  and  was  careful  that  no  complaint 
should  reach  the  eara  of  the  suhan. 
Pouqueville  maintains,  that  the  grand- 
seignior  himself  shared  with  his  fhvorite 
the  snms  extorted  from  the  rich.  Mah- 
moud exhibited,  however,  a  proud  and 
inflexible  disposition  towards  Cbristiun 
princes.  The  speedy  execution  of  justice 
m  the  capital,  united  with  the  severe  and 
bloody  police,  over  which  Mahmoud,  who 
not  unfrequently  walked  about  mco«nito, 
kept  watch,  shows  that  he  was  not  dencient 
in  eneiigy  or  talents.  But  the  great  and 
the  powerful  always  remained  the  slaves 
of  bis  humor,  his  avarice  and  his  suspi- 
cion. No  higli  officer,  whether  guilty  or 
kinocent,  was  secure  of  his  property  or 
his  life;  hence  the  universal  disposition 
for  a  revOlutk)n,  and  the  intriginng  poUcy 
of  the  divan,  to  make  the  satraps  instru- 
ments of  their  mutual  destmcnon,  and 
thus  to  obtain  the  treastnresof  both  parties. 
The  reign  of  Mahmoud  has  therefbre 
been  a  continued  scene  of  treasons  and 
rebellions.  The  Servians  (q.  v.)  succeed- 
ed hi  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  tlie  pacha 
of  Belgrade ;  Mohammed  Ali  Pacha  (o.  v.), 
conqueror  of  the  Mameluke  lieys  and  of 
the  Weehafaltes,  became  altiiost  almohite 
sovereign  of  Esypt ;  by  means  of  bloody 
insurrecdons,  Rumelia,  Widdin,  Damas- 
cus, T^hisond,  St  iean-d'Acre;:  Aleppo, 
Baffdad,  Lattakia  (anciently  LAodicea), 
and  other  pacbalics,  changed  their  mas- 
tere ;  the  bokl  and  crafty  Ali  (q.  v.),  in  Ja- 
nina,  raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  Epi- 
ms.  To  make  himself  master  of  the 
treasures  of  this  pacha,  Mahmoud,  by  the 
advice  of  Khalet  Eflendi,  accused  him' of 
high  treason.  This  policy  involved  the 
Porte  in  a  civil  war,  which  betraved  its 
weakness,  drove  the  Greeks  to  despair, 
and  brought  on  their  revolution.  A  for- 
eign embassy  informed  the  Porte  of  the 
pianfrof  the  Greeks,*  and  Khalet  £ffi;ndi 
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resolved  to  extirpate  them.    Id  the  name 
of  Mabmoudi    he    gave    the   following 
oomniiasion  to  the  iseniskicr  lanottel  and 
Kburecliid  Pacha — ^  Evevy  Chrisuau  ca- 
llable of  liearing  arms  must  die ;  tlie  bova 
shail  be  circu incised  and  educated  in  the 
military  discipline  of  Europe ;  not  to  of- 
fend the  ulemasy  they  shall  be  styled /ati- 
izariaJ**    All  the  decrees  which  roused 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Mussulmans  in  the 
capital  and  in  the  provinces,  the  equip- 
ment of  the  faithful  for  war,  favorable 
prophecies  in  the  name  of  the  prophet, 
the  proscriptions  and  executions  of  the 
rich,  the  pro&nadon  of  Christian  churches, 
&c^— all  these,  Pouqueville  says,  proceeti- 
ed  from  the  seroglio,  and  were  the  work  . 
of  Kbalet    Cruelty  and  avarice  led  the 
sultan  and  his  favorite  to  these  measures 
of  terror,  while,  by  letters  extorted  fn>m 
the  (Mitriarch,  and  promises  of  anmesty, 
made  only  to  1)6  violated,  they  strove  to 
pei-suade  the  Greeks  to  lay  down  their 
arms.    The  grand  seignior  himself  ^os 
present  when  the  innocent  prince  Con- 
staiitine    Aforousi    was   beheaded.      He 
beheld  from  a  kiosk  of  the  seraglio  the 
bodies  of  the  patriarch  Gregory  (<].  v.) 
and  of  the  murdered  members    ot  the 
Grecian  synod,  dragged  by  Jews,   ajid 
thrown  into  the  sea;  and  witnessed  die 
execution  of  the  princes  Mavrocordato 
and  Chantzerys,  with  a  nmldtude  of  rich 
merchants    and    bankers   of  the  Porte. 
When  Mobmoud  had,  at  last, succeeded  in 
destroying  his  enemies  in  the  capital  and 
in  the  two  principalities  where  the  rebellion 
originated,  while  the  disafiected  governors 
in  the  provinces  had  been  sulidued  by  am- 
bitious pachas,  and  the  head  of  thefonnida- 
bleAli  lay  at  his  feet ;  when  he  had  happily 
concluded  djo  war  witli  Persia  by  the 
peace  of  182^  brought  alx)ut  by  the  me- 
diation of  England,  and  had  no  more  to 
fear  from  the  Wechabites, — then  it  .was, 
after  so  many  perils,  that,  intoxicated  with 
apparent  success,  he  every  day  grew  nu>re 
cruel  and  more  intolerable.    The  children 
and  grand-children  of  Ali,  who  bad  sur- 
rendered themselves  pn  the  faith  of  the 
sultan,  were  put  to  death.    Inflexible  in 
that  design  of  exterminadon   which  he 
bad  conceived  against  the  Greeks,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  powers  of  Europe  in  only  a 
few  |ianiculara  reladng  to  the  restoration 

tion  de  la  Qr^t  (History  of  the  RegoBeratiMi  of 
Greece),  ii.  171. 

*  AAer  the  fall  of  Ali,  Khumchid  was  ordered 
by  the  g:raiid  seignior  to  massacre  the  whole 
Cmek  populatioii  of  Epirus,  showing  no  coin- 
passion  even  to  women  and  children  ;  to  exter- 
minate iho  Moreou,  and  to  lay  waste  the  whole 
Morea.— Pouqueville,  iii.  385. 


of  the  churches  and  of  the  advantfafres   or 
trade,  and,  aAer   the  intercession    €»£  tiie 
ambossadoRi  of  England  for  tliree    v«tus^ 
he  consented  to  the  evacuation  of  Bifolcia- 
via  and  Walacbia,  June  23,  1834.      IVIion 
the  diplomatic  corps  in  Pent  protesced 
against  die  execution  of  the  prelates^   lie 
answered — ^**  The  sultan  is  an  absolutes,  iii> 
defieiident  sovereign,  accountable  fo/r  his 
actions  to  no  man.^    His  divan,  likenrisKv 
refused  to  send  a  plenipotentiary  to  the 
congress   of    Verona.      But   Mahtnocid 
trembled  whenever  the  race  of  the  jani- 
zaries, whose  severe  generals  tried  in  vain 
to  bridle  them,  wasted  the  capital  with  fire 
and  sword ;  he  sacrificed  every  tliiD^  to 
calm  their  fury-— the  most  able  men  in  the 
state  and  in  the  army,  his  nearest  reia- 
dves,  his  most  tried  friends,  and  even  iCha- 
let  Effendi,  Whose  services  were  indis- 
pensable to  him.    In  this  favorite  the  jan- 
izaries saw  the  author  of  the  liital  (yneek 
revolution,  and  of  those  oppressive  exac- 
tions which  were  intended  to  supply  the 
extravagance  of  the  seraglio.    They  com- 
menced their  attacks  upon  him  by  posting 
lip  pasquinades  on  his  character  ;  seur- 
rilous  songs  were   sung  in  the  vnatch- 
houses    respecting  Kbalet  Eflfendi    and 
Khasnadar  Usta,  the  fiiv<Mite  slave  of  the 
sultan,  who,  it  was  said,  cost  him  more 
than  it  would  to  support  a  whole  army.* 
In  vain  did  Kbalet  endeavor  to  escape  the 
stonn  himself,  by  executing  the  generals, 
whom  he  charged  with  the  misfoitunee  in 
Greece,  or  rich  Greeks,  whom  he  accused 
of  being  traitora ;  in  vain  did  he  lavish 
gold,  with  an  unsparing  hand,  on  the  reb- 
ete :  the  highest  men  of  the  empire  them- 
selves prepared  his  destnienoD,  because 
he  enjoyed  alone  the  confidence  of  die 
grand  seignior.    He  and  his  creatures,  the 
grand  vizier,  Salik  Pacha,  and  the  mufti, 
were  accused  of  wishing  to  dissolve  die 
janizaries,    and     substitute     disciplined 
troops  in  their  stead.    A  rebellion  finally 
broke  out  in  November,  1822,  and  the 
sultan  banished  the  grand  vizier,  the  muf- 
ti, Berber  Baschi  and  Khalet  Effendi ;  a 
vast  number  of  ofiicen  were  executed  or 
dismissed.    Khasnadar  Usta,  the  fiivorite 
slave,  was  committed  to  the  chief  of  the 
eimuchs  for  correction,  and  diut  up  in  the 
prison  of  the  harem,  with  several  Gdalisks. 
khalet  retained  his  property,  and  retired 
to  Iconiiwi,  the  place  or  his  exile,  with  a 
princely  retinue.    But  his  enemies  soon 
siicceecled    in  persuading  the  sultan  to 
gratify  his  own  avarice,  and  eonfiscate  the 

*  Upon  her  representntion,  Mahmond  ordered 
that  tiie  maatic  villajges  of  Scio,  which  tappGed 
the  harem  with  luzunes,  should  be  spared. 
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wetiMi  of  hk  fitvorite.  This  measure  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  limian  doom- 
inf  Khalet  to  death.  He  was  executed 
December  6,  by  the  asa  of  the  janizaries, 
thotigJi  he  conaidered  bis  safety  secured 
by  a  firman  under  the  hand  of  the  sultan, 
aod  bis  friends  and  creatures  sufiered  the 
same  fate.  Mahmoud  complied  with  ev- 
ery wish  of  the  janizaries,  which  was 
made  to  him  by  their  representatives  in 
the  divan.  When  peace  seemed  to  be 
again  restored,  when  Scio  was  destroyed, 
and  the  war  with  Persia  brought  to  a 
close,  be  resolved  to  punish  the  insolence 
of  this  soldiery.  The  grand  vizier  Ab- 
dullah, a  firiend  of  the  janizaries,  and  the 
aea  of  the  janizaries,  both  enemies  of 
lOialet,  were  deposed  and  put  to  death. 
Great  preparations  for  the  fourth  cam- 
paign against  the  Greeks,  in  1824 ;  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  reconciliation  with 
Russia,  which  announced  to  the  divan 
the  niisnon  of  the  marquis  de  Ribeau- 
pif.rre,  as  its  minister,  to  Constantinople ; 
the  aid  afibfied  by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt 
against  Oandiaand  Morea ;  the  arrival  of 
the  French  ambnsBador,  general  Guillemi- 
not ;  the  friendly  connexion  of  the  Porte 
with  Austria  and  England  ;  the  fiill  of 
Ipsarn,  July  3, 1834 ) — in  fine,  every  thing 
conspired  to  fill  the  sultan  witli  the  proud* 
est  expectations.  But  wlien  tlje  severities 
of  his  son-itt-'law  and  fiivorite,  Hussein, 
aga  pad  Ml  of  the  janizaries,  and  the 
measures  of  the  grand  vizier  Ghalih,  re- 
newed tlie  old  spirit  of  sedition ;  and  when 
news  arrived  from  Thessaly,  where  the 
semsfcier.  Dervish  Pacha,  was  defeated  by 
the  Greeks  in  June,  1824,  and  from  Epi- 
rus,  where  Omer  Vrione  had  efiectiBd 
nothmg  for  the  Porte ;  when  the  Greek 
fieet  ap|)eared  before  Ifjsara  and  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  the  expedition  of  the  capu- 
cian  pacha  against  Samoa  failed, — ^then  the 
rage  of  the  janizaries  in  Constantinople 
burst  forth  with  redoubled  violence. 
Their  hatred  agunst  Mahmoud  was  vent- 
ed in  the  bokiest  threats,  and  he  was  ac- 
cused of  having  represented  his  eldest  son, 
Abd-u1-Hbamid,*  who  was  bom  March 
6, 1813,  as  stibject  to  epilepsy,  and  of  hav- 
ing, under  this  pretence,  wfthdrnwn  him 
frotn  view,  that  lie  migin  poison  hira  with 
impunity,  if  the  insurgents  should  seek 
to  place  him  upon  the  Ottoman  throne. 
To  avoid  massacres  and  conflagrations, 
and  to  ST'.e  himself,  Mahmoud  deposed 
Hussein  Pacha  and  the  aga  of  the  arsenal, 

*  This  prince  died  in  1823.  Tbe  second  son, 
Mabmoua,  died  in  1B22,  and  there  is  now  livinr 
only  Abd-ul-Medscbid,  who  was  born  April  SO, 
mi,  and  Abd-ul-Azii,  bom  Fob.  8. 1830. 


ro  August,  1694,  banished  them  finom  the 
countiy,  and  led  the  prince  with  him  into 
tbe  mosque.  September  14,  lie  was 
obliged  to  appoint  the  pocha  of  Bilistria^  a 
fiiend  to  the  janizaries,  to  succeed  Gha- 
lib  as  grand  vizier.  As  tbe  dangers  thick- 
ened around  htm,  Mahmoud  grew  mora 
firm.  He  was  gradually  maturing  the 
plan  of  a  total  reformation.  He  com- 
menced with  severe  measures:  August  12, 
1825,  he  went  so  far  as  to  foriiid  tl>e  Bible 
of  the  Christians  to  be  rKstribiued  in  his 
empire.  Greater  acuvity  and  important 
improvements  in  the  arsenal  and  in  the 
marine,  at  last,  gave  the  Ottoman  fleet  a 
kind  of  superiority  over  the  Grecian. 
The  new  seraskier  (Redschid  Pacha), 
and  the  new  capudan  pacha  (Khosrew) 
were  more  fortunate  than  their  predeces- 
sors. From  tbe  viceroy  of  Egypt  the 
divan  received  the  most  imnortant  aid  in 
the  Morea ;  but  they  delayed  from  month 
to  month  the  redress  of  the  complaints  of 
Russia.  At  length,  when  the  emperor 
NichokM  resolved  to  bring  the  affair  to  a 
s|)eedy  termination,  Malimood  was  forced 
to  accept,  May  14,  the  vlHmatum  of  April 
5,1826,  which  was  delivered  to  him  by 
Minziaky.  The  Turkish  troops  now 
evacuated  Moldavia  and  Walachia.  The 
question  between  Russia  and  Turkey  was 
also  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Aekennon, 
Oct.  6,  1826,  and  Mahmoud  granted  to 
Russia  all  her  demands.  The  treaty  here 
agreed  u|)oii,  however,  was  not  carried 
into  cfiTect  until  May,  1829,  afler  which  the 
Ru»ian  nniiister,  1^.  de  Ribeaupierrp,had 
an  audience  with  the  grand  vizier  and  the 
grand  sUltan,  June  7  and  14.  Mahmoud 
was  made  compliant  principally  by  the 
dangerous  reform  which  he  bad  com- 
menced in  his  troops.  He  had  long  re- 
solved to  dissolve  the  janiztnies,  end  tiie 
burning  of  the  village  of  Galata  by  them 
(Jan.  j--^,  1826],  decided  him  to  put  his 
plans  into  immediate  execution.  With 
this  object,  he  issued  (May  2i),  1826)  a 
hatti-sherifl*  on  the  discipline  of  the  jani 
zariesand  the  rei>rgaRization  of  tbe  army 
In  consequence  of  this,  a  general  rebeWon 
of  the  janizaries  in  Constammople  took 
pkice  (June  14);  but  the  sultan  unrolled 
the  banner'  of  tbe  prophet,  and,  afler  a 
bloody  contest,  repulsecl  the  insurgents  on 
the  15th.  A  fetva  of  the  mufli,  seconded 
by  a  firman  of  the  sultan^  now  declared 
the  janizaries  (q.  v.)  dissolved.  On  this 
occasion,  the  grand  seignior  dfstiugtiished 
himself,  as  well  for  his  courage  asfbr  his 
firmness.  For  many  days  and  nights,  he 
encamped  with  his  tninisiera  and  generals 
on  the  Atmeklan.    He  used  every  effort 
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fb  *  the  formatjon  of  an  army  on  the  Euro- 
pi  an  system,  aud  succeeded  in  oDe  of  the 
IT  06t  perilous  reibniis  ever  undertaken. — 
(I 'or  furtlier  information,  see  Janizariu; 
for  the  consequences  of  his  refusal  in  re- 
gard to  the  Greek  question,  see  Greece^  Re- 
vdidion  ojy  near  the  end ;  for  the  late  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  decliu«d  on 
the  part  of  Russia,  March  14,  1828,  in 
consequence  of  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of 
Ackerniaiiysee  /iuMia, and  Turkty)  The 
sultan  is  said  to  have  lately  adopted  the 
European  dreas. 

Mahooant  ;  tlie  wood  of  the  ^cr»e<enut 
mahogoidy  a  loHy  and  beautiful  South 
American  tree,  allied  to  the  pridt  of  hidia, 
which  is  so  commouly  intnxluced  into  the 
Southern  States,  and  belonging  to  the 
same  natural  flmiily — mdMCMt,  The 
leaves  are  pinnate,  composed  of  four  pairs 
of  oval,  acuminate,  entire  leaflets,  an<l  des- 
titute of  a  terminal  one.  The  flowers  are 
small,  white,  and  are  disjiosed  in  kxMe 
panicles.  The  fruit  is  a  hard,  woody,  oval 
capsule,  about  as  large  as  a  turkey's  egg. 
The  wood  is  hard,  compact,  reddisli- 
brown,  and  suscepdble  of  a  brilliant  polish. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  and  moat  ornamental 
woods  known,  forming  very  elegant  arti- 
cles of  furniture.  It  is  brought  princi|>ally 
from  Honduras  and  the  West  Indies, 
from  which  places  it  is  exported,  iu  vast 
quantities,  to  Great  Britain,  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  especially  to  the  U.  States, 
where  it  is  so  abundant  and  cheap  as  to 
have  brouffht  into  disuse  many  of  our 
native  kinds  of  wood,  which  otherwise 
would  be  highly  esteemed  in  cabinet- 
making.  The  tree  is  of  rapid  growth, 
and  its  trunk  often  has  a  diameter  of 
four  feeL  Mahogany-cutting  constitutes 
a  principal  occupation  of  the  British  set- 
tlers in  Honduras.  Gangs  of  Negroes, 
consisting  of  from  10  to  50  each,  are  em- 
ployed in  this  work:  one  of  their  number 
is  styled  tlie  Auntofium,  and  his  <!uty  is  to 
traverse  the  woods  in  search  of  the  trees. 
When  these  have  been  discovered,  a  stage 
is  erected  against  each,  so  high  that  the 
tree  may  be  cut  down  at  about  12  feet 
from  the  ground.  After  the  branches  are 
lopped,  the  task  commences  of  convey- 
ing the  logs  to  the  water's  side,  which 
is  often  a  work  of  considerable  difii- 
cuky.  They  now  float  down  the  cur- 
rent singly,  till  they  are  stopped  by  cables, 
which  are  purposely  stretched  acrom  tlie 
river  at  some  distance  below.  Here  the 
different  gangs  select  their  own  logs,  and 
form  tliem  into  separate  raftn,  preparatory 
to  their  tinai  destination.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  profits  of  this  business  have 


been  veiy  great,  and  a  angle  tree  has 
sometimes  lieen  known  to  have  produced 
between.  $4000  and  $5000.  Mahogany 
now  begins  to  be  rare  in  St.  Domingo, 
Jamaica,  and  the  other  West  India  islands. 
It  is  said  to  have  licen  introducod  into 
Enghmd  about  the  year  1724. 
Mahomet.  (See  Mohammed,) 
Mauom,  Port  Mahoji  ( Poriu$Magotu$)i 
a  town  ou  tiie  eastern  coast  of  tlie  isliuid 
of  Minorca,  of  which  it  is  the  capital; 
lat.  39^  5r  N.;  Ion.  4''  18"  £.  It  is  the 
residence  of  a  governor  and  the  princi|Md 
authorities  of  the  island.  1 1  is  built  chit'.fly 
on  lofty  rocks,  and  enjoys  a  pure  and 
healtliy  air.  The  houses  are  generally 
well  constructed,  neatly  kept,  and  provided 
witli  cisterns.  Its  liarbor  is  one  of  tlie 
safest  and  most  convenient  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  capable  of  accominotiating 
large  fleets,  but  at  the  entrance  there  are 
some  shoals.  It  is  defended  by  three  bat- 
teries and  eight  large  pieces  of  cannon. 
There  are  four  islets  near,  one  of  which 
contains  a  spacious  naval  liOfr|  ital  for  8(>0 
patients,  founded  by  the  English  in  1711 ; 
another,  the  quarantine  buildiuffs;  athinl, 
one  of  the  finest  lazarettos  iu  Euro|je,  fur 
1500  inmates;  a  fourth,  an  araenal.  A 
natural  mole  runs  aking  the  harlior,  and  is 
occupied  by  shops  with  naval  stores.  Ma- 
hon  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1708 ;  by 
the  French  in  1756;  restored  to  tlie  for- 
mer in  17(i3;  and  taken  by  tlie  Spaniards, 
afler  a  memorable  sie^  in  1782. 

Maiirattas;  a  Hindoo  imtion  in  the 
north-west  part  of  tlie  Deccau.  They 
firat  became  knowu  to  Europeans  in  the 
ht^gi lining  of  tlie  last  century,  and  have 
become  celebrated  within  tlie  last  50  years. 
They  originated  from  tiie  Riijapoots,  an 
old  warlike  tribe.  Being  driven  liy  the 
Mongols  from  the  provinces  of  Hindostan, 
where  they  dwelt,  they  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains extending  from  Sural  to  (loa.  The 
various  uibes  of  which  the  nation  con- 
sisted, were  united  into  a  mouarehy,  the 
founder  of  which,  Sevaiee,  died  in  1680. 
The  capital  of  his  kingdom  was  Sattamh. 
Inured  in  their  hills  to  all  the  hardsliips 
of  war,  accustomed  to  Uve  on  rice  and 
water,  and  armed  with  excellent  sabres, 
tiiey  formed,  like  the  Cossacks,  with  ihtir 
hanly  horses,  a  body  of  cavalry  which 
was  the  terror  of  tiieir  neighbors,  u|>on 
whom  they  made  frequent  attacks.  When 
Aureugzebe  (q.  v.|  attacked  the  Coroman- 
del  coast,  tlie  innabitants  callexl  in  the 
Mahrattas  'o  their  aid,  and  tlie  formidable 
conqueror  found  it  prudent  to  conclude  a 
treaty  on  terms  very  advantageous  for 
them.    After  the  death  of  AurengzeLie, 
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the  Mahrottas  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
sensions which  agitated  the  Mongol  states, 
to  extend  their  own  territory.  Their  ter- 
ritory amounted  to  about  5ISI3J320  square 
miles,  the  greatest  part  of  which  was 
uncultivated.  The  sovereigns  of  this 
)M)werful  monarchy,  the  successors  of 
Sevajee,  bore  the  title  of  maha  rajah 
(grand  prince).  They  abandoned  the  ad- 
tninistrution  of  the  government  entirely  to 
their  ministers,  hy  whom  they  were  held 
as  prisoners.  The  last  of  the  royal  family. 
Ram  lUjali,  ascended  the  throne  in  1740, 
at  the  age  of  eight  years.  His  prime  minis- 
ter, the  ptiskmak  (ffrand  vizier)  Baje^row, 
took  advantage  of  the  minority  of  the 
prince,  seized  the  reins  of  government 
with  the  aid  of  Rajoojee,  another  minister, 
and  confined  Ram  Kajah,  (who  remain- 
ed a  prisoner  till  his  death  in  1777,) 
thougli  he  iefl  him  a  show  of  dignity. 
Bajeerow,  with  the  other  minister,  then 
proceeded  to  divide  the  territories  as  inde- 
pendent sovereigns,  the  former  assuming 
the  western  provinces,  and  fixing  his  resi- 
dence at  Poouah.  His  kingdom  was  called 
the  emph%  of  the  Poonah-Mahrattas.  Ra^ 
joojee  took  the  eastern  provinces,  establish- 
ed his  court  at  Nagpour,  and  founded  the 
empire  of  the  Berar-Mahrattas.  Bajeerow 
died  in  1761.  The  dignity  of  petshwak 
WHS  hereditary  ia  his  family.  But  a 
council  of  government  was  formed  in 
1777,  consisting  of  12  Bramins,  which  left 
tlie  pMucah  notlilug  but  the  executive 
power.  This  division  of  the  Mahratta 
statss  could  not  be  effected  without  the 
consent  of  the  principal  governors  of  the 
sefiarate  states ;  they  wpre  gained  by  addi- 
tions of  power  and  revenue,  llence 
many  Mahratta  princes  arose,  some  of 
whom  were  only  m  appearance  dependent 
upon  the  sovereigns  ot  the  more  extensive 
districts,  much  os  the  Grennan  princes  an- 
ciently depended  on  the  emperor, — 1.  The 
empire  of^  tiie  Poonah-Mahrattas  compre- 
hended the  whole  coast  from  Goa  to 
Cambay,  and  was  surrounded  by  Mysore, 
Golconda,  Beinr,  and  the  Mahratta  prin- 
cipalities Guzerat,  Oojein,  and  Indore. 
It  contains  the  most  important  possessions 
of  the  Bombay  presidency.  Bajeerow 
defeated  the  Mussulmans  in  1700,  and 
extended  his  conquests  to  tlie  banks  of 
the  Indus.  This  brought  the  Poonah- 
Mahrattas  in  contact  with  the  territory 
under  Abdallah,  formerly  a  general  of  Na- 
dir Shah.  The  peiahtvdi  having  formed  a 
plan  for  driving  the  Mohammedans  out 
of  the  country,  and  extending  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Mahrottas  over  all  India,  the 
whole  coantry^  was  divided  (1759—61) 


into  two  parties.  The  Mohammedans  ad- 
hered to  Abdallah,  and  appeared  150,000 
strong  in  the  plains  of  Caniaul  and  Pani- 
put ;  the  Mahrottas,  together  with  the 
Jats,  were  200,000  strong*.  Afler  a  long 
and  bloody  battle,  the  lattf;r  were  defeatect, 
and  lost  all  hopes  of  the  supremacy  over 
India,  which  had  been  the  object'of  the 
wor.  Bajeerow  died  soon  afler.  His  sou 
Maderow  died  in  1772,  his  grandson  Na- 
Foin  Row  was  assassinated  in  1773,  hy  his 
uncle  Rttgobah.  The  latter  could  not, 
however, obtain  quiet  fMsscssion  of  thepe- 
ishwahshipf  for  a  postliumous  child  of  Na- 
rain  was  acknowledged  for  his  lawful 
son.  Ragobah  t)ffcred  to  the  English  the 
island  of  Salsette,  on  condition  that  they 
should  support  his  claims.  But  the  coun- 
cil of  Bengal  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  n 
war  with  the  Mahrottas,  and,  in  177G, 
concluded  a  treaty,  by  the  terms  of  which 
Ragohah  relinquished  his  pretensions ;  the 
English  were  to  remain  in  poi<sessiou  of 
Sidsette,  and  to  receive  a  territory  produc- 
ing a  yearly  revenue  of  tliree  lacs  of  ru- 
pees. Ragolmh  remained  at  Bombay ; 
the  English  maintained  tliat  the  district 
ceded  to  them  did  not  yield  the  sum 
agreed  upon.  The  friends  of  Ragoliah 
had  defeated  tlie  adherents  of  the  young 
peiahuHxh  at  Poonah,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Bombay,  with  die  consent  of  the 
council  of  Bengal,  sent  Ragobtdi,  in  1778, 
with  an  English  army,  to  Poonah.  The 
English  gained  many  important  advan- 
tages ;  but,  on  account  of  their  wcr  with 
Hyder  Ali,  peace  was  their  chief  object. 
It  was  concluded  in  1782.  They  i-estoi-ed 
all  the  conquered  countries  except  Bal- 
sette  and  the  neighboring  islands.  Made- 
row,  the  son  of  Narahi  Row,  who  had 
been  assassinated,  was  bom  in  1774,  and, 
in  1783,  declared  peishiDoh,  and  was,  for 
a  time,  under  the  guardiaiisliip  of  one  of 
the  other  Mahratta  princes.  Baieerow, 
the  last  ptisktcahy  was  established  by  an 
English  force,  under  the  command  of 
marquis  Wellesley,  now  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  subdued  several  of  the  Mah- 
ratta tribes,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
British  armies;  but,  in  1817,  he  com- 
menced hosdiities  against  the  English. 
He  was,  however,  so  severely  handled 
(November  16)  by  eeneral  Smith,  that  he 
abandoned  his  residence  at  Poonah,  and 
fled  to  a  mountain  fortress.  In  1818,  he 
submitted  to  the  British  authority,  and 
lived  as  a  private  individual,  with  a  year- 
ly pen«on,  under  the  British  inspection. 
->2.  The  state  of  the  Berar  MaliraUas  waa 
not  BO  deeply  invoWed  in  foreign  wars, 
but  suffered  more  from  domestic  dSsturlH 
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aoce&  Berar,  the  chief  proWnce,  is  200 
miies  long,  and  170  broad.  Rajoojee,  some 
years  after  bw  expeditioos  with  the  peish- 
wah  against  Bengal,  wrested  the  best  part 
of  Orissa  from  Aliverdy,  tlie  usurper  of 
Bengal  A  shallow  stream  onlv  separated 
the  Berar  Mahrattas  from  Ben^,  and 
they  often  made  incursions  into  the  fron- 
tier provinces  of  that  beautiful  region. 
These  devastauons  were  not  checked  un- 
til after  Cliossiin  Aly,  nabob  of  Bengal, 
had  ceded  (176l|  Burdwan  and  M«dna- 
pour  to  the  English.  Rajoojee,  the  iirst 
Berar  nuah,  after  a  long  reign,  left  four 
9on&  The  eldest  succeeded  his  father, 
but  died  without  children.  The  two  next, 
Sebagee  and  Modagee  engaged  in  a  war 
for  the  succession,  in  which  the  former 
fell,  and  the  latter  became  rajah.  He  also 
assisted  the  Poonah  Mahrattas  in  the  war 
against  the  British  (in  1817),  at  first  pri- 
vately, but  afterwards  openly,  and  was 
obliged  to  submit,  and  to  cede  to  the  Eng- 
lish his  fortresses.  Of  the  remaining 
Mahntta  princes,  the  most  imporuint  were 
Sindia  und  Hoikar.  The  former  was 
rujuh  of  Ooiein,  and  had  become  very 
powerful  To  limit  his  growing  power, 
war  was  declared  against  him  by  the 
British,  in  180%  and  he  was  defeated  by 
the  duke  of  Wellington  [then  general 
Wellesley),  Sept  2$  1800.  He  vi^as 
obliged  to  consent  lo  a  disadvantageous 
lieace,  whicli  was  afterwards  often  violated, 
He  died  in  1827.  Hoikar,  sovereign  of 
Indore,  whose  revenue  was  estimated  at 
£4,500,000  sterlings  was  alternately  the 
friend  and  enemy  of  the  English,  in  the 
wtu*  of  1805,  he  was  compelled  to  submit 
to  disadvantageous  termsi  In  1817,  he 
a^nia  inok  arms,  but  was  defeated  and 
obliged  to  submit,  and  deprived  of  two 
diirds  of  his  territories.  He  died  in  1825. 
The  Mahrattas  profess  the  relicioii  of 
Brama;  they  are  strong  and  firmly  built, 
and  vary  in  cheir  complexion  from  black 
to  a  Ugbt  brown  ;  their  manner  of  living 
IS  simple;  they  have  few  wants <  they 
are,  ixlucatcd  for  war;  in  battle,  they  in- 
toxicate themselves  witit  a  sort  of  opium 
or  wild  hemp,  which  they  smoke,  like 
tobacca  In  the  lost  war,  tlieir  artillery  ex- 
hibited OS  much  skill  as  courage.  The  sub- 
jugatioB  of  the  Mahratta  states  was  &cili- 
tated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  militanr 
caste  of  the  rajahs  was  univenaUy  hated, 
because  ihey  treated  the  other  castes  9S 
slaves.  The  property  and  rights  of  the 
latter  found  protection  only  under  the 
British  dominion.  The  caste  of  warriors 
left  t)ie  British  provinces  in  ooosequence, 
formed  banditti  {pindarus)  on  the  Ner- 


budda,  and  soqght  protection  fit)m  the 
small  Mahratta  princes,  who  were  jealous 
of  the  British.  Thus  arose  the  last  gen- 
eral contest  of  the  Europeans  with  the 
ancient  and  proud  caste  of  warriors,  which 
ended  with  the  total  dissolution  of  their 
order,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  princely  families,  in 
1818.— See  DufiPb  EiaUny  of  the  Mahrattai 
(3  vols.,  1626.) 

Maia;  tlieelde^daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  the  mother  of  Mercury  bv  an 
amour  with  Jupiter,  in  a  grotto  of  the 
mountain  Cyllene,  in  Arcadia.  She  was 
placed,  with  her  six  sisters,  among  the 
stars,  where  they  have  the  common  name 
of  Pleiades.  The  Roinans  also  worahip- 
ped  a  McnOy  who,  however,  was  the  mother 
Earth  (Cybele).  The  Tusculans  called 
their  principd  deity  Mt^tUf  so  that  here 
the  two  highest  deities  or  principles  of  na- 
ture appear  in  a  male  and  female  fono. 
The  month  of  May  is  said  to  have  receiv- 
ed its  name  from  ihem.    (See  Magic.) 

Maid  of  Orleans.  (See  Jeanw  cTwIrc.) 

MAiocff  is  the  name  of  an  instrument 
of  capibd  pimisliment,  formerly  used  at 
Halimx,  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  Scotland, 
which  is  the  prototype  of  the  French  guil* 
k>tine.  The  maiden  is  a  broad  piece  of 
iron,  a  foot  square,  sharp  on  the  lower  part, 
and  loaded  above  with  lead.  At  tlie  time 
of  execudoii,  it  was  pulled  up  to  the  top 
of  a  frame  ten  feet  high,  with  a  groove  on 
each  side,  for  the  maiden  to  slide  in.  The 
prisoner's  neck  being  fastened  to  a  Imit 
underneath^  on  a  sign  given  the  maiden 
was  let  loose,  and  the  head  instantly  sever- 
ed from  die  body. 

Maii.,  Coat  of  ;  also  called  habergeon. 
There  are  ^  two  soits — chain  and  plate 
nudL — Chain  nuxU  is  formed  by  a  number 
of  iron  rings,  each  ring  having  four  otiiere 
inserted  into  it,  the  whole  exhibiting  a. 
kind  of  net-work,  with  circular  meshes^ 
every  ring  separately  riveted.  This  kind 
of  n»ail  answere  to  that  worn  on  the  an- 
cient breast-plateB,  whence  they  were  de- 
nominateil  linea  hamniaUE,  from  the  rings 
being  booked  together.  The  habeiv<^ou,  or 
haul^rk,  resemUed  a  shirt  iu  make,  and 
was  throwD  over  the  upper  part  of  the  hody 
above  the  clothing;  a  collar  was  applied 
round  the  neck;  and  there  was  a  hood, or 
net  hdmeCi  to  cover  the  head.  Some- 
times the  crown  consisted  of  plates  of 
iron,  instead  of  rings ;  and  iron  plates,  iu 
hke  manner,  were  sometimes  Hasped 
around  the  lireast  and  back.  In  addition 
to  these  parts,  there  were  trowseni  of  sim- 
ilar construction,  and  it  is  probable,  that 
the  leet  were  defended  by  a  guard  of  tha 
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nme  deBcriptioiid — Ptofe  maU  con^Bted  of 
ismall  lamintB  or  plates,  usually  of  temper* 
ed  iron,  laid  over  each  other  like  the 
scales  of  a  fish,  and  sewed  to  a  strong  lin- 
en or  leather  jacket  The  niates  were  in 
general  very  numerous,  sroaJI,  and  united 
GO  as  to  move  freely  without  impeding  the 
motion  of  the  wearer.  The  plate  mail 
was  much  more  cumbrous  tlian  the  chain 
mail,  a  complete  suit  of  ring  mail,  still  in 
existence,  weighing  99  pounds,  while  one 
of  plate  weighs  between  70  and  80,  and,  in 
many  cases,  much  more.  (For  a  mor^ 
particular  account  of  the  body  armor,  see 
Cuirass.)  The  hands  were  d^nded  by 
gauntlets,  sometimes  of  chain  mail,  but 
more  frequently  of  small  plates  of  iron  riv- 
eted together,  so  as  to  yield  to  every  mo- 
tion of  the  hand.  Some  gauntlets  enclos- 
ed the  whole  hand  as  in  a  box  or  case : 
othen  were  divided  into  fingers,  each 
finger  consisting  of  eight  or  ten  separate 
pieces,  the  inside  being  gloved  with  bufT- 
leather :  some  of  these  reached  no  hirher 
than  the  wrist,  others  to  the  elbow.  The 
thiglia  of  the  cavahy  were  defended  by 
small  strips  of  iron  plate  laid  horizontally 
over  each  other,  and  riveted  together, 
forming  what  were  called  ctit»«arf«,  or 
thigh-pieoes.  Of  these,  some  entirely  en- 
ckMed  the  thighs ;  others  only  covered  the 
front  of  them,  the  inside,  next  the  horse, 
being  unanned.  They  were  made  flexi- 
ble attlie  knees  by  joints,  like  those  in  the 
tail  of  a  lobster.  Tassets  or  shirts,  hooked 
onto  the  front  of  the  cuirass,  were  used 
by  the  infantry.  For  the  deduce  of  the 
legs,  there  were  a  sort  of  iron  boots,  ca]le4 
grawu.  Plates  of  iron,  covering  the  front 
of  the  lefj  were  also  frequently  worn  oyer 
the  stockings  of  mail  The  greaves  com- 
monly covered  the  leir  all  round  ;  with 
these  they  had  broad-toed  iron  shoes, 
with  joints  at  the  ankle.  Boots  of  jack* 
leather,  called  eurbouhf  (cuir  bouiUi),  were 
also  worn  by  horsemen.  The  different 
pieces  of  armor  covering  the  body  were 
called,  collectively,  a  coat  of  wmL  Com- 
plete coats  Q^  mail  continued  to  be  used 
through  the  seventeenth,  and  even  in  the 
begiftninc  of  the  eighteenth  centuory.  Ar- 
mor gradually  contmued  decreasing,  both 
from  innovations  and  from  its  utility  be- 
ing diminished,  and,  in  1G90,  most  of  the 
defensive  armor  throughout  Great  Britain 
was  returned  to  the  Tower^  whence  it 
had  been  issued. 
Mail,  and  MailCoacbcs.  (See  P69U.) 
MAiiiBouao,Louis,acelebnlfted  French 
ecclesiastical  historian,  was  bom  at  Nancy 
in  1690,  entered  into  the  society  of  Jem»« 
m  .at  aixteen  yean  of  age^  ind,  wfaeo 
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he  had  finished  the  usual  course  of  study, 
became  classical  teacher  for  six  yeaia. 
Having  written  a  treatise  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  the  Galilean  church  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  see  of  Rome,  he  was 
expelled  from  the  society  of  Jesus  (168Sfl 
bv  order  of  pope  Innocent  XI ;  for  whicn 
disgrace  he  was  compensated  by  a  pen- 
sion from  Louis  XIV.  He  died  in  1686L 
As  a  historian,  he  is  partial  and  inexacL 
His  complete  historical  works  (26  volic, 
l^mo.,  1686)  contain  Histories  of  the  Cru- 
sades ;  of  the  League ;  of  the  Decline  of  the 
Empire  afler  Charlemagne ;  of  the  Pontifi- 
cates of  St  Gregory  and  St  Leo;  of  the 
Schism  of  the  Greeks ;  of  the  Grand 
Schism  in  the  East ;  of  Ariani6m;ofthe  Ico- 
noclasts; of  Lutherani8m,and  of  Calvinism. 
MAiiso!f,  Moses  Ben,  or  Maihoiyidks, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Jewish 
scholars,  was  bom  at  Coraova,  in  Spain, 
in  1199.  With  the  lessons  of  the  Arabian 
Tbophaii  and  Averroes  In  medicine  and 
philoaonliy,  he  united  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient pniiosophers,  particulariy  of  Aria- 
totle,ancl  thus  rendered  himself  an  object 
of  suspicion  to  his  Jewish  brethren.  To 
escape  their  persecutions,  he  went  to 
Egypt,  and  became  physician  to  the  sul- 
tan Saladin,  under  whose  protection  he 
established  a  celebrated  seminary  in  Alex- 
andria. The  intrigues  of  his  enemies  soon 
obliged  him  to  leave  that  city,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  which  he  closed  in 
Cairo  or  in  Palestine,  in  1205,  was  passed 
in  continual  wanderings.  Amone  his 
writings,  the  most  celebrated  is  his  Mwtk 
J^tvoMm  (the  Teacher  of  the  Perplexed), 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the 
Old  Tesmment  with  reason,  or  a  sort  of 
reli^ous  philosophy,  which  bean  strong 
testimonv  to  his  acuteness  and  clear  un- 
derstanding. It  was  written  originally  in 
Arabic,  and  translated  by  some  Jews  mto 
Hebrew,  and  by  Buxtorf  into  Latin  (1629). 
Among  his  otlier  works,  his  excellent 
Commentaiy  on  the  Mischna,  in  Hebrew 
and  Latin  (Amsterdam,  6  vols.,  fbl.) ;  fai^ 
Jai  Chazakka  (Strong  Hand),  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  Talmud  (Venice,  4  vols.,  fol.); 
his  Sepher  HaaumMth,  or  Book  of  Pre>- 
cepts,  Hebrew  and  Latin  (AmsterdanK. 
1640),  an  exposition  of  613  aflirmativeand 
negative  precepts  of  the  law,— ^se^ve 
mention.  He  was  also  author  of  a  book 
on  Idolatry, translated^  Vossius;  one  en 
Christ,  translated  by  Genebrard  ;  several 
medical  and  other  woriug^  letter*  and  ea^ 
says.  The  Jews  eaU  him  the  db^for,  the 
freat  tagU,  the  glon  ^  ffte  M^e«f,  did 
liM  9f  tft«  BaA^  and  consider  him  inf^ 
mr  only  to  Moaes.    They  often  designaM 
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him,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  by 
the  four  letters  R.  M.  B.  M.  (Rabbi  Moses 
Ben  Maimou),  whence  the  name  Rambm, 

MtliMON,  Solomon,  a  distinguished  Jew- 
ish philosopher,  born  in  Lithuania,  1753, 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  rabbi, who  directed  his 
studies  to  the  Talmud.  After  having  lived 
iu  extreme  poverty,  his  tliirst  for  knowl- 
edge carried  him  to  Gennany,  where  he 
became  known  to  Mendelssohn,  in  Berlin, 
and  obtained  assistance  from  him.  He 
pursued  his  studies,  particularly  in  philos- 
ophy, with  great  zeal,  turned  his  attention 
for  some  time  to  pharmacy,  travelled  to 
Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  Breslau,  returned 
to  Berlin,  and  died  in  Silesia,  in  1800. 
He  wrote  Memoirs  of  his  own  life  (Ber- 
lin, 1792— 93, 2  vols.).  3faimonuina,  illus- 
trative of  his  character,  were  published  by 
S.  J.  Wolff  (Berlin,  1813).  He  was  the 
audior  of  £ssays  on  the  Transcendental 
Philosophy  (Berlin,  1790) ;  Essay  toward 
a  New  Logic,  with  letters  to  iEnesidemus 
(Berlin,  1794),  in  which  he  attempts  to 
correct  and  define  more  accurately  Kant's 
transcendental  logic ;  a  work  On  the 
Categories  of  Aristotle  (1794);  and  Critical 
Inquuies  into  the  Human  Mmd  (Leipsic, 
1797).  In  these  writings  he  developes 
the  doctrines  of  the  critical  phik)8ophy 
with  great  ingenuity. 

Maina  ;  a  small  village  of  the  Morea, 
which  gives  its  name  to  a  district  situated 
in  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean ;  Ion.  22P 
22fK;  lat  36^  42^  N.  The  district  is 
fnountainous,  the  least  fertile  part  of  the 
peninsula  comprising  the  south-east  part 
of  ancient  Laconia,  and  at  nrcsent  is  in- 
cluded in  the  provinces  or  Laconia  and 
Lower  Messenia.    (See  Mainots,) 

Main  de  Justice  (French,  hand  ofjus- 
Hce)  is  a  staff,  at  the  upper  end  of  which 
a  nused  hand  is  fastened.  It  is  one  of 
the  French  insignia  of  royalty.  Napoleon 
had  it  among  the  imperial  insignia. 

Main-Mast  ;  the  chief  or  middle  mast 
of  a  ship.  It  is  divided  into  four  unequal 
sections,  viz.  the  ttudnrmast,  properiy  so 
called,  which  first  rises  from  the  deck  ; 
the  nudnrtop-nuut,  immediately  rising  from 
the  main-mast ;  themain'tf^gallant'fMaif 
just  above  the  main-top-mast;  and  the 
mom-royal-fluui,  which  crowns  the  whole. 
The  form  of  the  main-mast,  like  that  of 
other  masts,  is  taper.  Each  division  of 
the  mast  has  its  particular  sail,  to  which 
it  ffives  name,  as  the  mom-MZ,  mom-iop- 
mn2,  &c.;  and  its  particular  yard,  as  the 
mtdttryardt  mamrfop-jotl-yard^  nudnriop' 
gMiHt-9ml^ardf  &c. ;  besides  its  separate 
bead  or  top,  as  the  motn-top,  nuundop' 
wmulrhmd^  &€.    The  ropes,  tackling,  &!c^ 


of  each  section  are  named  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Maine,  Matne,  or  Main  (anciently 
Momus) ;  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rises 
on  the  confines  of  Bohemia.  It  is  formed 
of  two  streams,  the  one  called  the  Wnuer^ 
or  White,  the  other,  Roiherf  or  Red ;  both 
these  join  near  Cumbach.  It  receives  the 
Regnitz,  the  Francouian  Saul,  the  Tauber, 
the  Kinziff  and  the  Nidda,  and  flows 
through  Bavaria,  Baden,  Hesse-Cassel, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  territory  of  Frank- 
fort, and  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  and  joins  the 
Rhine  near  Mentz.  It  affords  a  navigation 
as  far  as  Bamberg.  Length,  about300  miles. 

Maine  ;  formerly  a  province  of  the 
western  part  of  France,  bounded  by  Nor- 
mandy on  the  north,  the  Orl^nnais  on 
the  east,  Anjou  and  Touraine  on  the 
south,  and  Brittany  on  the  west  It  now 
constitutes  the  departments  of  the  Sanhe 
and  the  Mayenne.  It  derives  its  name 
fiY>m  the  Cenomannij  an  ancient  Gallic 
people.  It  was  port  of  the  French  domin- 
ions of  Henry  II  of  England,  and  was 
conquered  by  Philip  Augustus. 

Mjline  et  Loire,  a  department  of 
France.    (See  DtpatimaiL) 

Maine  ;  one  of  the  U.  States,  bounded 
N.  W.  and  N.  by  Lower  Canada,  E.  by 
New  Brunswick,  S.  E.  and  S.  by  the  At- 
lantic, and  W.  by  New  Hampshire  ;  Ion. 
66^49'to  7QP55fW.;  lat  4y5^to48^12'N. 
Its  length,  on  the  northern  finontier,  is  380 
miles,  on  the  eastern,  210 ;  greatest  length 
from  north  to  south,  225,  and  greatest 
breadth  from  east  to  west,  195 ;  square 
miles,  32,628:  population  in  1790, 96,540 ; 
in  1800,  151,719;  in  1810,  228,705;  in 
1820,  298,335;  in  1830,  399,462.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Penobscot,  Ken- 
nebec, Androscoggin,  Saco,  St.  Croix  and 
St  John's.  The  principal  bays  are  Cas- 
co,  Penobscot,  Frenchman's,  English- 
man's, Machias  and  Passamaquoddy.  The 
chief  lakes  are  Moosehead,  Umbagog,  Se- 
bago,  Schoodic,  and  several  others  farther 
in  the  interior.  Maine  is  rather  an  elevat- 
ed country,  having  generally  a  diversified 
surfiice.  A  tract  commencing  on  the 
west  side  of  the  district,  east  of  the 
White  mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  ani 
holding  a  north-east  direction  as  far  as  the 
heads  of  the  Aroostic,  about  160  miles  in 
length,  and  60  in  its  oreatest  breadth,  is 
mountahdous.  Katahdin  mountain  is  the 
most  elevated  summit  in  this  range.  There 
is  also  a  small  mountainous  tract  in  the 
northern  extremity.  The  remainder  of 
the  state  may  be  considered,  generally,  as 
a  moderately  hilly  countiy.  The  tract  of 
country  ak>ng  the  sea-coast  fiom  lOto  90 
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miles  wide,  embracoft  all  the  varieties  of 
Bandy,  mvoly,  clayey  and  loamy  soils, 
firequenUy  interepened  at  short  distances ; 
seldom  very  rich ;  in  many  places  tolora- 
bly  fertile,  but  geneiallv  poor.  Of  this 
section,  Indian  com,  rye,  barley,  grass,  Ate, 
are  the  principal  productions.  In  the 
tract  l>ing  nortn  of  this,  and  extending  50 
miles  from  the  sea  in  the  western,  ^  in 
the  central,  and  90  in  the  eastern  part,  the 
some  kinds  of  soil  are  found,  but  they  are 
lets  frequently  diversified,  and  generally 
more  fertile.  The  surfiice  rises  into  laige 
swells  of  generally  good  soil,  between 
wbich|  on  the  margin  of  the  streams,  are 
frequently  rich  intervals,  and  in  c«her 
places  sandy  or  gravely  pine  plains,  or 
spruce  and  cedar  swampa  Of  this  sec- 
tion, the  principal  productions  are  grass, 
Indian  com,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  flax,  &c. 
The  country  beyond  the  limits  above  speci- 
fied, is  but  little  settled.  It  exliibits  great 
diversities  in  the  appearance  of  its  soil, 
growth  of  timber,  and  also  in  climate; 
The  land  on  the  Kennebec,  and  between 
this  river  and  the  Penobscot,  is  accounted 
the  best  in  the  state.  It  is  well  adapted  to 
the  various  purposes  of  agriculture,  and, 
as  a  grazing  country,  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  New  England.  Though  the  climate 
of  Maine  is  subject  to  great  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  yet  the  air,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  is  pure  and  salubrious.  The 
summers,  in  most  parts,  are  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  all  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  the  Northern  States.  In  some 
parts,  however,  Indian  com,  and  some  oth- 
er plants  of  a  more  tender  kind,  are  fre- 
quently injured,  and  sometimes  destroyed, 
by  fit)8ts  late  in  the  spring  and  early  in  the 
autumn.  The  cold  of  winter  is  severe, 
yet  the  serenity  of  the  sky,  and  the  invig- 
orating influence  of  the  atmosphere,  dur- 
ing the  same  season,  make  amends, 
in  some  decree,  for  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  Maine  enjoys  ^reat  facilides  for 
commerce.  The  coast  is  indented  with 
bays,  alioundibg  in  excellent  harbors.  All 
the  settled  ports  of  the  country  lie  near  a 
market,  and  the  produce  of  the  farmer  is 
readily  exchanged  for  money,  at  a  good 
|»rice.  The  principal  article  of  export  is 
timber.  Vast  quanndes  of  boards,  shingles, 
clapboards,  masts,  spars,  &c.  are  trans- 
ported to  the  neighboring  states,  to  the 
West  Indies  and  to  Europe.  Much  of 
the  fire-wood  consumed  in  Boston,  Salem, 
&C.  is  brought  from  Maine.  Dried  fish 
and  pickled  ^mon  are  considerable  arti- 
cles of  export.  Beef,  pork,  butter,  pot 
and  peari  ashes,  and  some  grain,  are  also 
among  the  exports.    Great  quantities  of 


lime  are  annually  exported  from  Thomas- 
town.  The  value  or  the  imports  for  1829, 
was  $742,781 ;  of  tiie  exports,  $787,832,  of 
which  $729,106  was  of  domestic  produce. 
The  tonnage  in  the  beginning  of  that  year 
vras  232,939.  €un>beriand  and  Oxford 
canal  extends  from  Porthmd  to  Sebago 
pond.  (See  Jnkmd  MunfcaUofL)  The 
princifml  literary  institutions  are  Bowdoin 
college  at  Braiiswick  (students  in  1830, 
112];  Waterville  college  ot  Waterville  ; 
the  Bangor  theological  seminarv ;  the  Gar- 
diner lyceum  at  Gardiner,  founded  in  1821, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  useful  edu- 
cation to  the  operedve  and  productive 
classes  ;  die  Wesleyan  seminary  at  Read- 
field  ;  and  29  academies,  with  funds  of  tiie 
value  of  $170,000.  Each  town  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  raise  a  sum  equal  to  40 
cents  for  each  inhabitant,  for  the  support 
of  fipee  schools.  In  1826,  there  were  in  the 
state  2499  school  districts,  and  137,930 
scholars.  The  sum  required  to  be  raised 
was  $1 19,334,  but  the  actual  expenditure 
was  $137,878.  Some  voyages  of  disco v^ 
ery  were  made  by  the  English  to  that 
portion  of  the  country  since  called  Jlfotne, 
as  eariv  as  1602  and  16G3,  and  it  is  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  Mavooshtm, 
It  was  visited  by  French  naviffatore,  as 
De  Monts  and  Champlain,  a  few  yean 
later,  hut  the  first  permanent  settlements 
were  made  in  1630.  The  govemment 
was  at  first  proprietary,  but  in  1652,  the 
im>vince  of  Massachusetts  bay  claimed 
this  territory  as  included  within  the  limits 
of  their  charter.  In  1820,  it  was  separated 
from  that  state,  and  received  into  the 
Union  as  an  independent  state.  (See  Mob-. 
sachusetts.)  [tand  Ides.) 

MAirfLANO  OF  SHETLA!fD.  (See  Shd- 
Mainots  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  the  Mores,  called  Maina^ 
in  the  ancient  Laconia.  According  to 
Leake,  Maina  is  the  Italian  corruption 
for  the  Greek  name  Mam,  and  the  proper 
name  of  the  people  is  Mamatu  They 
have  been  supposed  to  be  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Spartans,  but  probably  are 
composed  of  fhgidves  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  who  found  safety  in  this  remote 
comer,  protected  by  the  rocks  and  the  sea. 
Their  number  is  about  60,000,  of  whom 
15,000  are  capable  of  bearing  arms.  They 
are  Christians  of  the  Greek  chureb,  and 
never  submitted  to  the  Turkish  yoke. 
They  are  hardy,  brave,  and  skilful  in  the 
use  of  arms,  and,  with  die  barbarous 
practice  of  robbeiy,  unite  the  virtue  of 
hospitality.  Their  hatred  against  the 
Turks  is  implacable,  and  tiiey  were  among 
the  first  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
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Greek  revolatioii.  Previous  to  that  period, 
Maina  was  divided  into  a  numlier  of 
districts,  each  under  a  capUawOf  over  whom 
was  a  hesr,  or  head  chief,  residiug  at  Kitriai. 
Public  a%irs  were  discussed  in  assemblies 
called  synoda,  in  which  eveir  Mainot  had 
a  voice.    (See  Gruct^  and  Juatno.) 

Mainteiiancs;  an  unlawful  intermed* 
dling  in  a  suit,  by  assisting  either  paity 
with  money,  or  otherwise,  to  prosecute  or 
defend  it  This  was  prohibited  by  the 
Roman  as  well  as  by  the  English  law.  A 
roan  naay,  however,  inaintaui  the  suit  of 
his  near  kinsman,  servant,  or  poor  neighbor, 
with  impunity.    (See^orrotry,  Common,) 

MMNTENOif,  Fran^oise  d^Aubign^,  mar- 
chioness of^  descended  of  a  noble  Protest- 
ant family,  was  bom  in  lf)35,  in  the  prison 
of  Niort,  where  her  fiitber  was  confined. 
In  1639,  M.  d'Aubign^,  having  been  re- 
leased, set  sail  for  Martinique  with  his 
daughter.  After  his  death,  in  1645,  his 
widow  returned  to  France,  .totally  desti- 
tute, and  the  younff  Frances  was  taken 
into  die  house  of  her  aunt,  a  Calvinist, 
whose  creed  she  soon  after  adopted.  Ev- 
ery means  was  used  by  her  mother  to 
reclaim  her,  and  she  finally  yielded  to 
barsh  treatment,  and,  after  a  Ions  resist- 
ance, abjured  that  creed.  The  death  of 
her  mother  left  her  soUtaiy  and  dependent, 
and,  although  she  was  received  mto  the 
house  of  madame  de  Neuillant,  her  god- 
mother, she  was  sulijected  to  all  kinds  of 
humiliations,  and  considered  herself  happy 
in  becoming  the  wife  of  the  defiimied, 
infirm  and  impotent  Scarron,  who,  touch- 
ed witli  her  situatioD,  ofiibred  to  pay  the 
sum  necessary  to  enable  her  to  enter  a 
convent,  or  to  marry  her.  Scarron  was 
not  rich,  but  his  fiimily  was  respectable, 
and  his  house  was  fipequented  by  the  most 
distinguished  society  of  the  court  and  the 
city.  His  wife  conciliated  general  esteem 
and  affection  by  her  social  qualities,  her 
talent^  and  her  modesty.  On  his  death, 
in  1660,  his  widow,  who  was  again  left 
destitute,  was  on  the  point  of  embarking 
for  Portugal  as  a  governess,  when  madame 
de  Montespan,  tlie  mistress  of  Louis  XIV, 

Erocured  her  a  pension,  and  afterwards 
ad  her  appointed  governess  to  the  duke 
of  Maine  and  the  count  of  Toulouse,  her 
sons  by  Louis.  In  this  post,  she  became 
better  known  to  the  king,  who  was,  at 
first,  prejudiced  agamst  her,  but  who 
learned  to  esteem  her  for  her  good  sense. 
Slid  the  care  which  she  bestowed  on  the 
education  of  the  duke  of  Maine,  He 
■lade  her  a  present  of  100,000  livres,  with 
which,  in  1679,  she  purehased  the  estate 
of  Maiatcnon,  and,  beooming  fi)nd  of  her 


society,  gradually  passed  finom  intimacy  to 
love.  Madame  de  Montespan  herself  con- 
tiil)Uted  much  to  die  elevation  of  De  Main- 
tenon,  by  her  capricious  and  arrogant 
temper,  and,  while  the  latter  withdrew  the 
king  from  his  connexion  with  the  former, 
she  supplanted  her  in  his  affections.  Louis 
XIY  was  then  at  an  age  when  men  wish 
for  a  wife  in  whom  they  may.  confide 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  he  longed  to 
alleviate  the  weight  of  government  hy  the 
innocent  pleasures  of  domestic  life.  The 
yielding  temper  of  madame  de  Maintenon, 
who,  from  youth  up,  had  learned  to 
accommodate  herself  to  the  wishes  of 
others,  promised  him  an  agreeable  com- 
panion and  a  trusty  friend*  Besides  this, 
she  had  a  leaning  towards  devotion,  and 
the  kin^  had  himself  manifested  a  similar 
inclination,  as  years  c^inie  on.  Ptre  La- 
chaise^  his  father  confessor,  advised  him 
to  sanction  his  wishes  by  a  secret  but  for- 
mal marriage,  which  was  solemnized  in 
1685.  The  arohbishop  of  Paris,  Hariay, 
married  them,  in  presence  of  the  confessor 
and  two  witnesses.  Louis  was  then  48^ 
madame  de  Maintenon  50  years  of  age. 
At  court,  the  marriage  always  appeared 
doubtful,  although  a  mousand  indications 
betrayed  it.  Yet  the  happiness  of  De 
Maintenon  was  not  lasdng:  she  herself 
says,  ^I  was  bom  ambitious:  I  resisted 
this  inclination.  When  the  wish,  which  I 
Bo  fenger  indulged,  was  fulfilled,  I  thought 
myself  happy ;  but  this  intoxication  lasted 
only  three  weeks.^  After  her  elevation^ 
she  lived  in  a  sort  of  retirement  finm  the 
world.  Louis  XIV  visited  her  several 
times  a  day,  aixl  transacted  business  with 
his  ministers  in  her  apartments,  while 
she  read  or  otherwise  employed  berselfl 
Although,  in  appearance,  she  neither 
knew  nor  wished  to  know  any  thing  of 
state  aifiurs,  yet  she  often  had  a  deeifQVQ 
influence  on  them.  Chamillart  was  made 
minister,  and  Marsin  commander  of  the 
army  in  Germany  (1703),  and  Vendome 
and  Catinat  were  dismissed,  by  her  influ- 
ence. The  naticNi  accused  her  of  errors, 
and  the  excuse  of  good  intentions  couki 
not  always  exculpate  her.  In  all  other 
respects  entirely  submissive  to  the  will  of 
the  king,  she  was  wholly  occupied  with 
the  meiuis  of  rendering  herself  agreeable 
to  him,  and  tliis  slavery  of  her  age  made 
her  more  unhappy  dian  the  poverty  of  her 
youth.  ''What  a  martyrdom,"  said  she 
to  lady  Bolingbroke,  her  niece,  ''to  be 
obliged  to  amuse  a  man  who  is  incapable 
of  being  amused."  The  king,  who  some- 
times teased  her  vrith  his  ill-humor,  en- 
deavored to  atone  for  this  by  proofs  of  eeh 
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teem»  nich  as  be  bad  never  abown  to  any 
otiier  woman.  But  tbese  extenud  fonna 
could  not  console  her  cbagrin.  8he  did 
notiiing  for  her  family,  because  she  feared 
toattract  the  notice  of  the  nation :  she  would 
receive  nothing  herself  but  tlie  estate  of 
Mointenon,  and  a  pension  of  48,000  Jivres. 
Among  her  benevolent  plans,  was  the 
foundation  of  the  school  at  St.  Cyr,  for  the 
education  of  poor  girls  of  good  famiJy. 
lliither  she  retired,  afler  the  death  of  the 
king,  in  1715,  uiking  part  in  the  instruc- 
tion and  amusements  of  the  pupils,  till  her 
•wn  death,  in  1719.  La  Beaumelle  pub- 
lislied  the  Lettre*  dt  Madcane  de  MamU- 
mm  (Amsterdam,  1756,  9  vols.,  ISmo.), 
but  with  many  arbitrary  changes.  The 
edition  of  1812  (6  volsl,  12mo.)  is  more 
complete.  La  fieaumeUe's  Mhnairta  nor 
Maaame  de  MainUium  tt  U  SUcU  paui 
contains  many  errors  and  fictions.  Ln 
Vie  de  Madame  de  Mainienonf  by  Carac- 
cioli,  contains  a  full  account  of  the  institu- 
tion at  St.  Cyr.  The  ErUrdiens  de  Louis 
XIV  el  de  Madame  de  MazTdenon  sur  Uur 
Marine  (Marseilles,  1701)  is  a  scarce  book. 
In  18&J  the  LeUru  tnidUee  de  Madame  de 
Mointenon  et  Madame  la  Prineeeae  de$ 
Ureitts  (4  vols.V,  were  published  at  Paris. 
Maio,  Angeio,  formerly  a  Jesuit,  in 
1813  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
Ambrosian  library  at  Milan.  In  1819,  be 
was  made  keeper  of  the  libnuy  of  the 
Vatican  in  Rome,  afterwards  librarian, 
and,  in  1825,  supernumerary  apostolic 
proUionotary.  He  has  rendered  impor- 
tant services  to  literature  by  the  discoveiy 
of  several  ancient  works  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  the  PaUmpeuta  (c|.  v.),  as  they 
are  called,  or  Codices  reacripti^  which  he 
rendered  legible  bv  chemical  means.  In 
1814,  he  gave  to  the  workl  the  fragments 
of  three  unpublished  orations  of  Cicero^ 
which  he  discovered  in  a  Co<lex ;  and,  in 
1815^  a  number  of  hitherto  unknown  ora- 
tions of  UomeiiusFronto,  with  some  let- 
ters of  the  emperors  Mareus  Aufelius  and 
Lucius  Verus,  and  other  fragments  of  an- 
cient authors.  In  the  same  year,  he  pub- 
lished considerable  fragments  of  eiffht  ora- 
tions, by  Q.  AureL  Syinmachus.  He  also 
discovered  about  60  verses  of  the  Vihda- 
ria  of  Plautus,  never  before  printed,  and 
designs  illustrative  of  the  comedies  of 
Terence,  with  an  old  commentaiy,  the 
eomplete  oration  of  Isseus  on  the  inherit- 
ance of  Cleonymus,  and  an  oration  of  the 
phik)sopher  lliemistius.  In  1816,  he  dis- 
covered some  books  of  the  Roman  anti- 
quities of  DionysiuB  of  Halicamassus,  be* 
fore  unknown,  containing  that  portion  of 
the  Roman  histoiy  which  was  lost  in  the 
19* 


xi — ^xvi  books  of  livy.  In  the  same  libra- 
ry  be  found  fragments  of  the  Mcesogothic 
translation  of  uie  epistles  of  Paul,  and  a 
manuscript  account  of  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander,  written  by  an  unknown  au- 
thor, in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius,son  of  Constantino  the  Great.  He 
has  also  published  designs,  scholia  and 
fracmenta  of  the  text,  from  an  old  manu- 
scnpt  of  Homer;  ond,  in  connexion  with 
Zoreb,  a  member  of  the  Armenian  college 
of  Venice— £v«eMt  Chronieorum  Canonum 
Lib.  II  (MUan,  1818).  Since  1819,  he  has 
prosecuted  his  studies  of  the  Palimpsests 
with  success  at  Rome.  His  most  impor- 
tant discoveiy  in  the  Vatican  is  the  work 
of  Cicero,  De  BepMiea.  In  1623,  he 
published  at  Rome  some  newlv  discovered 
fragments  of  the  civil  law  beKNre  the  time 
of  Justinian,  of  the  rhetoric  of  Julius  Vic- 
tor, &c.;  and.  in  1825,  Scriptontm  Fe<e- 
rum  nova  CoUecdo  t  Vatic  Codd  Edita* 
In  1828,  appeared  the  two  first  volumes 
of  a  collection  of  all  the  unpublished 
works  discovered  and  deciphered  by  him, 
-^Oassicor.Auekr.e  VaL  Codd.  Tomus  let 
IL  Besides  the  writings  above-mentio^sed, 
a  treatise  of  Grerorius  Martialis,  discover- 
ed by  Maio,  at  Naples,  in  1826^  a  fragment 
of  Sallust,  and  some  other  unpunished 
works,  are  given  in  this  collection. 

Maiolika.    (See  Faience,) 

Mairb,  Le,  Straits  of  ;  a  narrow 
channel  or  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  between  Terra  del  Fu- 
ego  and  Staten  Land.  The  strait,  which 
is  bounded  west  by  Terra  del  Fuego,  and 
east  by  the  west  end  of  Staten  Cind,  is 
about  15  miles  k>ng,  and  as  many  broad. 
It  derives  its  name  from  Le  Maire,  a  Dutch 
pilot,  who  discovered  it  in  1616. 

Mai  son,  Nicholas  Joseph,  peer  of 
France,  marquis,  bom  in  ITvO,  commenc- 
ed his  militarjr  career  at  the  be^nning  of 
the  revolution ;  and,  after  having  served 
during  several  campaigns  as  an  infantry 
officer,  became  aid-de-camp  to  marshal 
Bemadotte.  In  the  campaign  of  1807,  ha 
acquired  great  praise  for  nis  conduct  in  an 
attack  on  the  Prussians.  He  was  sent 
into  Spain  in  the  following  year,  drove 
tlie  enemy,  at  Pinon,  from  a  post  which 
was  beheved  to  be  inaccessible,  and  sub- 
sequently made  himself  master  of  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  Madrid.  He  served  in 
Russia  and  Germany  in  1812  and  1813^ 
took  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  acliona 
of  Pok>t8k  and  Toitowa,  tliat  be  was  made 
general  of  division  on  the  field  of  battl& 
routed  the  PruEsians  at  the  bridge  of 
Willig,  was  wounded  at  the  battks  of  W»- 
chaau,  and  received  fi:om  Napoleon  the 
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cross  of  the  w^er  of  union,  and  the  title 
of  count  In  1814,  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  defence  of  the  Netherlands  and  the 
French  frontier  on  that  side;  and,  though 
his  force  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  in- 
vaders, he  prevented  them  from  penetrat- 
hig  into  France.  He  vave  his  assent  to 
the  return  of  the  BouiLons,  and  went  to 
mee  the  lung  at  Calais.  Louis  rewarded 
him  with  the  peerage,  the  order  of  8l 
Louis,  and  the  ffrand  cross  of  the  legion 
of  honor.  In  March,  1815,  he  appointed 
him  governor  of  Paris,  and  Maison  contiu' 
nssd  faithful  to  his  cause,  when  Napoleon 
returned  fiiom  Elba;  as,  instead  of  joining 
the  ein[ieror,  he  retired  to  an  estate  of  his 
wife's  in  the  Hundsmck.  He  went  back 
to  Paris  with  Louis,  and  resumed  his 
fhnctions  there^  which,  however,  he  re- 
signed, on  being  appointed  to  the  eighth 
division  at  MarseiUes;  and,  in  1817,  he 
feceived  the  title  of  marquis.  He  was 
again  intrusted  with  the  government  of 
Paris,  but  was  subse<iiientljr  succeeded  by 
the  duke  of  Ragusa.  His  removal  is  sup- 
posed to  have  l^n  intended  as  a  punish- 
vient  for  his  honorable  eonduct  as  a  peer, 
on  the  Uials  which  took  place  in  August, 
1831.  In  1828,  general  Maison  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  French  expedition  to  the 
Morea,  and  forced  the  Egyptians  to  evac- 
uate the  country.  After  the  revolution 
of  July,  1830,  he  was  one  of  the  three 
eommissioners  appointed  to  accompany 
the  deposed  king  to  Cherbourg.  He  has 
since  been  sent  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Vienna. 

3f  AI8TRB,  Joseph,  count  de,  Sardinian 
minister,  and  member  of  the  royal  academy 
of  sciences  at  Turin,  bom  at  Chamberri, 
175.%  of  a  French  family,  was  a  senator 
of  Piedmont  at  the  time  of  the  French 
invasion  (17921  He  left  his  country  in 
consequence  of  that  event,  and  afterwards 
foHoweil  his  king  to  Sardinia.  In  1804, 
he  was  sent  ambaisador  to  St  Peteraburg, 
vetumed  to  Turin  in  1817,  and  died  there 
in  1821.  De  Maisone  waa  familiar  with 
the  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  He  was 
an  enemy  of  liberal  principles  in  religion, 
politics  and  philosophy.  As  a  diplomatist, 
he  exerted  himself  to  efihct  the  restoration 
of  all  his  former  poosessions  to  his  master, 
and  to  obmin  the  transfer  of  Genoa. 
Among  his  political  writings  are  hisJEIog'e 
d»  Vichr  AmcuUe  III;  Ckmndiralifms  nor 
fe  /Vance  (1798, 3  ed.,  1814,  and  also  three 
editions  at  Paris) ;  JEnai  swr  le  Principe 
QMraUwr  de»  CcnitiltuiUm$  politi^ues,  m 
vhich  he  maintains  the  divine  onffin  of 
Mvereignty;  Soirka  de  SL  PeUrA>vr^; 
Du  Pupti  and  Du  C^aigrki  de  JZoiteA; 


the  last  in  conjunction  with  the  abb^  de 
Pradt — His  brother  Xavier,  bom  at  Cham- 
berri, 1764,  majoi^ffeneral  in  the  Russian 
service,  member  of  the  Tiuin  academy  of 
sciences,  is  favorably  known  as  a  writer. 
The  Transactions  of  the  Turin  Academy 
contain  several  chemical  communications 
from  him.  He  is  an  excellent  kindscape 
painter,  and  a  witty  poet  His  Vavage  au- 
iowr  de  ma  Oicrmftre,  distinguished  for  its 
eayety  and  philosophy,  has  been  trans- 
lated into  several  languages.  Le  Lipma 
de  la  CSti  d^Aosta  (translated  Into  English, 
Philadelphia,  1825J  delineates,  with  much 
tdent  and  feeling,  out  in  sombre  and  mys- 
tic colors,  the  sunering  of  a  man  cut  off 
from  all  human  society.  His  (Eurres  (3d 
ed.,  Paris,  1825,  3  vols.)  contain  also  the 
Expedition  nocturne  auknar  de  ma  Chamhre ; 
Lee  Prisotmien  du  Caueaee ;  and  Laieune 
Stberienne  (a  translation  of  the  two  fast  is 
called  Russian  Tales,  Phil.,  1826). 

MArriiE ;  the  French  fyr  master;  a  word 
used  in  many  connexions. — MaHre  ^armee 
is  a  degree  bestowed  in  France  by  the  so- 
cieties of  teachera  of  fencing,  on  such 
persons  as  are  deemed  capable  of  instruct- 
mg  in  this  art — Maitre  de  requites  were 
omcere  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  befbre 
the  revolution,  who  reported  on  petidons, 
6lc,  {requSiesy  Napoleon  reestablished 
the  title,  and  gave  it  to  certain  officere  be- 
longing to  the  council  of  state. 

MAiTTAras,  Michael;  a  teamed  critic 
and  bibliographer,  boni  in  Franoe,  in  1688. 
His  parents  having  fled  to  England,  to 
avoia  the  persecutions  in  France,  he  was 
educated  at  Westminster  school  and 
Christ-church  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  in  169a  The 
preceding  year,  he  had  been  made  second 
master  of  Westminster  school,  which  office 
he  relinquished  in  1699,  and,  from  that  pe- 
riod, devoted  his  time  to  private  tuition  and 
the  study  of  literature.  His  editions  of 
various  Greek  and  Latin  authore  are  ee- 
teemed  for  their  accuracy.  His  most 
important  literary  production  is  his  j9n- 
nales  l^pograqmici  ab  Jirtis  inoemtUme 
(1719—1741, 5  vols.,  4to.,  augmented  1^ 
Denis  and  Panzer).  He  also  wrote  a  Mt- 
toria  Stepkanorwn,  Gr,  Lmgwt  Ditdeetif 
and  edited  the  Marmora  Oromensia. 

Maize,  or  Iitoian  CoRif  (lea  me^), 
Tlie  native  country  of  this  valuable  grain 
remains  still  undetermined.  It  is  usually 
attributed  to  America,  where  it  ^vas  cnhi- 
vnted  by  the  aborigines  at  the  time  of  the 
diseoveiy ;  but  no  botanist  has  hitherto 
found  it  growing  wild  in  any  part  of  tlie 
new  continent ;  and  most  certainly  it  does 
sot  80  exist  in  any  portion  of  the  territoiy 
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•f  the  U.  States.  It  ia  ako  e^tain  that  ita 
culture  did  not  attract  nodce  io  Europe^ 
Aaia,  or  the  Borth  of  Africa,  till  after  the 
voyage  of  Oolumbua.  It  waa  unkDowm 
to  the  ancieot  Greek  and  Roman  writer^ 
and  ia  not  mentioned  by  the  earlier  tniv- 
eUeiB  who  Tisited  China,  India,  and  other 
parte  of  Am  and  Afirica,  and  who  were 
very  minute  in  describing  the  produc- 
tioua  of  the  countries  which  they  visit* 
ed.  Notwithstanding  theaeconmderationS) 
some  BUtboiB  have  endeavored  to  prove 
that  it  was  originally  from  India,  and 
thence  introduce  through  Persia  to  Af- 
rica. Othen^  ftgain,  have  attributed  its 
origin  to  the  western  coast  of  Afric&r— 
Like  the  other  cenaUoj  it  belongs  to  the 
natural  family  tprammuty  being  neither 
more  nor  leas  than  a  gigantic  grass.  It 
is  annual  and  herbaceous.  The  root  is 
fibrous;  the  stems  rise  to  the  fadgfat  of 
from  four  to  ten  feet,  and,  like  other 
grosses^  are  furnished  with  knots  at  intn:- 
vbIs  The  leaves  are  alternate,  aessile, 
sheathing  at  the  base,  aud  are  slightlv  pu- 
bescent on  their  superior  sur&ce,  and  cili* 
ate  on  the  marg^i;  they  vaiy  in  length 
from  one  to  three  feet,  by  three  or  four 
bchea  in  breadth.  The  male  flowers  are 
disposed  on  several  spikes^  which,  together, 
form  a  large  panicle  at  the  summit  of  the 
stem.  Tue  female  flowers  are  very  nu- 
meroua,  sessile,  and  disposed  in  the  axill» 
of  the  superior  leaves,  upon  a  common 
axis,  which  is  surrounded  vrich  fbliaceous 
sheaths  or  husks;  the  styles  are  very  nu- 
merous, six  to  eight  inches  long,  and  hang 
down  like  a  silken  tassel  from  the  extremity 
of  the  foliaceous  envelope ;  the  seeds  or 
grains  are  rounded  extenially,  angular  and 
compressed  at  the  sides,  and  tapering  to- 
wards the  base,  and  are  disposed  in  several 
lonffitudinal  series.  A  ^reat  number  of  va- 
rieties ore  cultivated,  differing  in  the  size, 
hardness,  number  and  color  of  the  grains, 
the  form  of  the  spikes  or  ears,  and,  what 
is  a  very  important  oireuinstance  to  the 
human  family,  in  the  time  required  to 
bring  them  to  maturity.  The  grains  in 
some  varieties  are  violet  or  black ;  m  othere 
purple,'  white,  or  variegated ;  and  some^ 
times  grains  of  different  colore  are  found 
on  the  aame  spike ;  but  the  usual  color  is 

f  olden  yellow.  Some  varieties  require 
ve  months  from  tiie  time  of  sprouting 
for  the  perfect  maturity  of  the  grains,  while 
the  period  of  six  weeks  is  suflScient  for 
othcn.  Owrag  to  this  circumstance,  this 
plant  can  be  cultivated  in  a  far  wider 
rmnfe  of  climate  tlian  any  other  species  of 

D,  Boc  only  throughout  the  tropica] 
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em  parts  oftheU.Staiefl;  in  fine,  wlwrev^ 
er  the  heat  of  summer  is  intense,  thoNf^  It 
may  be  of  short  duration.  It  is  usual^ 
ranked  the  third  grain,  in  point  of  utility^ 
next  after  rice  and  wheat;  but  the  former 
of  these  can  only  be  cultivated  in  the 
warmer,  and  the  latter  only  in  the  tem*- 
perate  pans  of  the  earth.  Maize  is  now 
ve'ry  extensively  cultivated,  not  only  in 
America,  but  tbroufffaout  a  great  part  of 
Asia  and  Aftica,  and  also  in  several  coun* 
tries  of  the  south  of  Europe,  as  in  Spain 
and  Italy.  In  many  of  the  provinces  of 
France,  it  forms  almost  exclusively  the 
sustenance  of  the  iniiabitants.  In  soma 
parts  of  America,  two  crops  are  obtained 
m  a  season,  but,  as  it  is  round  to  exhaust 
the  soil  very  soon,  it  is  usually  planted 
upon  the  same  piece  of  ground  only  after 
an  interval  of  nve  or  aix  years.  It  suc>- 
ceeds  best  m  a  light  and  slightly  humid 
soil.  The  usual,  mougfa  not  the  beat  mode 
of  planting,  is  in  little  faiUocks  raised  at 
intervaki  throughout  the  field,  to  each  of 
which  is  allotted  ^ve  or  six  grams.  These 
bat,  afler  being  dipped  in  water,  witt  often 
sprout  after  a  lapaa  ef  five  or  six  days ; 
the  voung  plants  are  liable  to  be  injured 
by  frost  in  many  countries,  after  flower- 
ing, the  tops  are  cut  and  used  fbr  fbdder 
for  cattle,  and  » portion  of  the  leaves  sdnpt 
also ;  but  tiiis  last  operation  shoukl  be  de- 
layed till  near  the  time  of  maturity,  which 
is  indicated  by  the  drying  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  hardness  and  color  of  the  grains. 
The  spikes  or  eare  are  gathered  by  hand, 
and  the  husks,  when  perfectiy  dry,  stript 
off,  and,  together  with  the  stalks^  laid  by 
fbr  winter  foddei^  while  the  eara  are  con^ 
veyed  ta  the  granary.  The  green  stems 
and  leaves  abound  in  nutritious  matter  fbr 
cattle,  and  in  some  countries  it  is  cultivat- 
ed solely  for  this  purpose,  especially  after 
early  crops  of  other  vegetables;  when 
planted  for  this  object,  it  shonld  be  sowed 
very  thickly.  Corn,  when  well  dried,  will 
keep  good  for  several  years,  and  preserve 
its  capability  of  germination.  It  is  eaten 
in  various  manners  in  different  countries, 
and  forms  a  wholesome  and  substantial 
aliment  Domestic  animals  of  every  kind 
are  also  extremely  fond  of  it  According 
to  count  Rumford,  it  is,  next  to  wheat,  the 
most  nutritious  grain.  It  is  considered  an 
too  stimulating  for  the  commtui  food  of 
cattle,  and  is  found  to  be  more  stimulating 
than  any  other  kind  of  bread  used  by  ns. 
Mixed  with  rye  meal,  it  forms  the  com- 
mon brown  bread  of  New  England ;  mix- 
ed with  water  alone,  it  makes  a  very  pal- 
atable species  of  extemporaneous  bread. 
Ground  very  coane  and  boiled,  it  fbnns  the 
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*  bof  niDY,"  which  is  so  great  a  favorite  at 
the  south ;  and  the  fine  meal  boiled  thick 
ID  water,  is  the  '^inush"  of  PeDnsylvania 
and  the  <*  hastjr-pudding  "  of  the  Eastern 
States.  In  the  form  of  hulled  com  or 
samp,  the  whole  grains  furnish  a  very  pal- 
atable, although  rather  indigestible  luxury. 
The  stems  contain  sugar,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  in  France  to  extract  it, 
but  the  modes  hitherto  devised  have  prov- 
ed coo  expensive.  In  more  southern  lati- 
tudes, the  experiment  would,  doubtless,  be 
attended  with  more  success ;  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  Humboldt,  this  branch  of  man- 
ufacture is  carried  on  in  Mexico.  The 
ashes  contain  a  large  proportion  of  potash. 
Of  the  husks,  a  beautiful  kind  of  writing- 
paper  has  been  manufactured  in  Italy  ; 
and  when  soaked  in  hot  water,  they  make 
excellent  mattresses ;  a  grayish  paper  may 
be  made  from  all  parts  of  the  plant. 
From  some  information  wliich  has  lately 
reached  this  country,  it  would  seem  that 
the  native  country  of  Indian  com  has,  at* 
last,  been  ascertained.  A  varietv  has  been 
obtained  in  Paraguay,  in  which  each 
grain  is  surrounded  by  fflumes,  and  this,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Indians,  grows 
wild  in  the  woods. 

Majesty  (from  the  Latin  mmutas)  sig- 
nified, in  republican  Rome,  the  highest 
power  and  dignity — the  attribute  of  the 
whole  community  of  citizens,  the  |M>pu/iw. 
The  nugegtoi  was  also  ascribed  to  the  dic- 
tator, consul  and  even  senate,  though,  in 
the  cose  of  the  latter,  the  word  audoriUu 
was  used  in  preference.  The  ffuneiias 
was  ascribed  to  persons,  or  bodies  of  per- 
sons, so  far  as  they  had  legislative  power, 
the  right  to  declare  war  and  peace,  de- 
cide on  political  offences,  and  elect  magis- 
trates, lie  who  violated  this  majettas.  (for 
instance,  betrayed  an  army,  caused  sedi- 
tion, or  infrinsed  the  existing  institutions 
or  the  rights  of  the  people)  made  himself 
guilty  of  the  crimen  mmestaUs. — See  Ilau- 
bold  De  Ltfnbtu  cr,  Laea,  Mcff,  (I^ipsic, 
1786, 4to.)--When  the  republic  was  over- 
thrown, the  diffnity,  |)ower  and  name  of 
majesty  passed  over  to  the  Roman  mon- 
archs,  and  from  them  acain  to  die  empe- 
rora  of  Western  Europe  (me^esUu  ^ugusli)^ 
Kt  a  later  period,  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors, mqieatas  was  the  name  of  the  im- 
perial dignity,  whilst  that  of  a  magistrate 
was  called  mgrtUas,  To  kings  the  attri- 
bute of  majesty  was  civen  much  later. 
The  courtiers  introduced  the  tide  in  France 
under  Henry  II ;  yet  as  late  as  during  the 
negotiations  respecting  the  |>eace  of  West- 
phalia, we  find  disputes  respecting  this 
title.    In  the  treaty  of  Cambray  (1529), 


the  title  of  mmufy  is  given  to  the  emperor 
Charies  Y  only.  In  the  treaty  of  Crespy 
( 1544),  Charles  V  is  styled  impenalj  Francis 
I  royal,  modesty ;  and' in  the  peace  of  Cha- 
teau-Cambresis  (1599),  the  titles  of  moif 
Christian  and  CathoUe  mt^tsty  are  found 
for  the  first  dme.  In  En^and,  Henry  VIII 
first  adopted  the  tide  mmesty.  At  present, 
this  tide  is  given  to  all  European  emperore 
and  kings.  The  grand  seignior  is  called 
higkM98.  On  the  continent  of  Europe, 
mfjQtsty  is  used  also  to  denote  the  royal 
dignity  and  the  privileges  derived  there- 
from, even  in  the  case  of  princes  who 
have  not  personally  the  title.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  title  of  mtgctiy  is  some- 
times separated  from  the  legal  meaning  of 
the  word,  as  in  cases  of  alMlicated  mon- 
archs  who  retain  the  tide  of  mqfei^  and 
sirt  ;  tiius  king  Stanislaus  Lecztnsky, 
of  Poland.  The  few  courtiers  who  sur- 
round the  deposed  Charies  X,  give  him, 
also  die  former  dauphin,  and  the  duke  of 
^Bordeaux, as  Henry  V,  the  tide  ofmigeshf. 
To  this  tide,  though  in  itself  so  exalted, 
the  awkward  obsequiousness  of  former 
age^  and  the  indefinite  conception  of  a 
religfous  character  attached  to  earthly 
miers,  added  epithets  intended  to  elevate 
it  still  higher,  as  *  most  gracious' in  Eng- 
land, *  most  highest '  (MerMchste)  in  Ger- 
many.* Before  the  woi^  m(gesty,  if  used 
of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  die  lettera  K.K, 
*  The  pedantic  spirit  of  tfao  Geimans,  whith 
shows  itself  in  so  many  high-sounding  titles 
(see  Cowudlorf  and  Ceremornal),  has  given  a 
character  of  formal  and  labored  reverence  to  the 
style  of  addressinr  princes,  which,  to  manly  and 
simple  reason,  is  Fittle  less  offensive  than  the  in- 
cense offered  to  an  Asiatic  monarch.  In  the  titles 
of  the  latter,  there  is,  at  all  events,  ooetry  mixed 
with  the  nonsense }  but  in  the  former,  there  is  neither 


reason,  nor  grammar,  nor  poetry.  In  writing,  a 
king  in  Germany  is.  at  the  bead  of  'the  letter, 
addressed  thus : — AlUrdurchUmchtMgtUrj  AUer- 
hDchster,  OrostnUldaigster,  KUnig^  AUergnCdig" 
sUr  KOmg  und  Herr — which,  literally  translated, 
would  give  the  following  double  superlatives  : 
Most'Serenestf  mo9t-higke$tf  grtat'wightiett 
kingf  most'graciouseH  ti$tg,  ana  lord.  Be^es 
this,  the  sii^e  pronouns  /le,  tAey,  you,  &c.,  are, 
too  vulgar  to  designate  a  king,  and  whenever 
they  are  used,  the  prefix  most-hij^}u9t[aiUrfU}chMt) 
is  added :  thus  we  have  moH-h%ghest-ht  (for  Ac), 
most-hi^httt-hiMf  nuMUhx^hett'thtm,  olc.  a 
prince  is  addressed  as  !aghest-fu,  highest-^ftmt 
&c.,  and  a  mere  secretary  of  state  as  kish-yoUf 
high-thetj.  We  may  well  exclaim.  Heigh-ho. 'An 
anecdote  is  told  in  Germany,  which,  whether  true 
or  not,  illustrates  what  we  have  said.  The  late  king 
of  Bavaria^— a  man,  by  the  way,who  hated  notbins 
'        '      '  -         .  travel 


more  than  tlte  foppery  of  royalty— 
ling  through  his  country,  and  uc  buigoma^ter  of 
a  small  place  was,  according  to  custom,  to  de-^ 
liver  his  address.  He  thought  that  kings  were 
addressed  orally  as  they  are  in  writing.  He 
therefore  began,  "  Most-sercnest,  most-higfamt, 
great-mightiest/'  6lc.     Being  somewhat  bewil* 
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are  put,  which  JBtand  A>r  KcMeriich-Kd- 
vMicht-MajuUd  (imperial-royal  majesty  )i 
The  pope  has  given  the  epithet  of  tm^uhf 
to  several  moiiarcha,  as  Catholic  mtgesty 
(q.  V.)  to  the  king  of  &otaD^.apa8loUe  mmethf 
(q.  V.)  to  the  king  of  Hungaiy,  MoH  C%rt9- 
tittn  nuntsty  (q.  v.)  to  the  king  of  France, 
Moii  faiilykd  mauhf  (q.  v.)  to  the  king 
of  Portugal.— Trie  name  of  Mtguidi^t 
Briefj  or  eharter  q/*  w^esbfy  was  given 
to  tiie  act  hy  which  the  emperor  RoJolph 
II  granted  (June  11, 1609)  iree^  exercise 
of  their  religion  to  the  adherents  of  the 
Aufflburg  confession  in  Bohemia.  Most 
of  uie  Bohemians  were  Protestants.  The 
em|teror  Matthios  abolished  the  act  in 
1618^  in  order  to  punish  the  Bohemians 
for  their  revolt,  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  securing  of  the  succession  to  king  Fer- 
dinand II.  This  abolition  was  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  90  years'  war,  and 
of  die  intellectual  debasement  of  that  ftJr 
country.'  The  Bohemians  were  converted 
by  the  salve  to  the  Catholic  fiiith,  and  the 
spirit  and  intellect  of  the  nation  crushed, 
so  that  few  beings  are  k>wer  on  the  scale 
of  cultivation  than  a  Bohemian  peasant 

Major,  in  military  language ;  the  lowest 
of  the  staif-officers ;  a  degree  higher  than 
eaptain.  There  ^  appear  to  have  been 
officers  called  mmar»  as  eariy  as  1560,  in 
the  Oerroan  and  Spanish  troops;  they 
were  tlieu  the  assistants  of  the  colonels. 
At  present,  they  are  generally  the  com- 
mancieni  of  battalions.  The  French,  how- 
ever, abolished  this  desree  during  the 
levc^tion  ;  they  have  ehtfs  de  haknUan, 
Their  groa  mmor  is  a  hal^invalid  officer, 
who  commands  the  depot  of  the  regiment 

Major  ;  an  epithet  applied  to  that  of  the 
two  modem  modes  in  which  the  third  is 
four  semitones  above  the  tonic  or  key- 
note. Those  intervals  which  contain  the 
greatest  number  of  semitones  under  the 
same  denomination  are  also  called  fjujfor; 
as  a  third,  consisting  of  four  semitones,  in- 
stead of  three  only,  is  termed  a  vu^or-tkird; 
m  sixth,  containing  nine  semitones,  instead 
of  eight,  is  called  a  mqfor^sixth. 

Major, in  logic;  the  first  propoeiticm  of 
a  rpgular  syllo^sm  containing  the  general 
premise;  as,  ''All  vicious  acts  are  per- 
nicious "  (the  wurior) ;  **  this  act  is  vicious  ^ 
(the  nthunr);  **  therefore  this  act  is  per- 
nicious"  (conehuion). 

Majorano  Gaetai«6,  known  under  the 
name  of  CqffwreUij  a  celebrated  soprano, 

fiered  by  the  proseiice  of  a  king,  and  being 
•bccustomed  to  give  such  exalted  epithets  to  the 
Cr«*^tor  only,  he  coatinued,  carried  away  by 
the  curreot  of  his  ajwociations— "  Ercriastinf  God 
^od  Lord,  Ahnighty  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Qhost." 


was  bom  in  the  Keapditan  territoiy,  1709L 
A  musician,  who  had  remarked  the  ex- 
cellent voice  of  the  boy,  adviaed  his  fother, 
a  neasant,  to  send  him  to  school  at  Norcia, 
afterwards  took  him  into  his  own  bouse, 
instructed  him,  and  presented  him  to 
Porpoia  at  Naples,  who  taught  him  for  aiz 
yeara.  At  tlie  end  of  that  time,  Porpom 
told  him,  that  be  could  teach  him  nothiog 
more,  and  that  he  was  now  the  fint  singer 
in  Italy  and  in  the  worid.  In  1738,  he 
went  toEnfflaod,  just  after  FarineUi%  (q.  v.) 
departure,  but  was  not  in  high  iavor  there. 
After  his  return  to  Ital^,  he  sang  ia  sevctal 
theatres  with  aztraordiDary  applaose,aod 
contributed  to  extend  the  florid  style  of 
singing.  In  1740,  he  is  said  to  have  r»« 
ceived  700  sequins  for  a  angle  night  at 
Venice.  He  accumulated  a  large  fortune^ 
and  purchased  the  estate  of  Santo-Dorato, 
from  which  he  took  the  title  of  dvke.  He 
still,  however,  continued  to  sing  in  the 
monasteries  and  churehes,  at  a  great  price ; 
he  also  visited  Paris.  On  a-  sumptuous 
house,  which  he  had  built,  ^as  the  inscrip- 
tion, An^ikion  Thebaic  Eg9  DomuwL  At 
his  death  (1783),  he  left  h»  nephew  a  for- 
tune of  12;000  ducats  a  year,  and  liis  ducby. 

Majorat  ;  a  term  used  on  the  European 
continent  to  denote,  in  its  widest  sense, 
the  Older  of  succession  which  is  regulated 
by  age,  and  the  right  of  preference  which 
hence  belonn  to  the  oldest  It  is  di- 
vided into  Uiree  kinds  >^1,  Prnaogeni- 
turty  or  the  right  of  the  ftrst-bom,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  the  eldest  in  the  eldest  line 
always  succeeds  to  an  iaheritanee.  Thia 
law  regulates  the  succession  to  the  throna 
in  almost  all  the  European  kingdoms  of 
the  present  day^ — 2.  The  nufonU,  in  tha 
narrower  sense  of  the  woni,  gives  the  in- 
heritance to  the  eldest  of  the  relatives  of 
the  same  rank. — 9L  Seioonly  always  se- 
cures it  to  the  eldest  in  the  fondly,  with- 
out regard  to  the  proximity  of  relation- 
ship« — ^The  majorats  cannot  lawfully  be 
alienated  or  mortgageid.  The  increase  of 
majorata  in  a  state  has  hitherto  been  re^ 
garded  as  a  apecies  of  injustice.  Thct 
more  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  concent 
trated  in  a  few  bands^  the  more  liable  ia 
the  bulk  of  the  population  to  be  reduced 
to  poveitv,  and  to  experience  the  cons(^ 
guent  evUs  of  want,  icnorance  and  crime. 
The  example  of  Engrand  may  weU  delev 
other  nations  from  that  defective  system 
of  laws,  of  which  the  natural  conseanenca 
is,  that  more  than  150,000  Britons  bve  on 
the  continent,  not  to  grow  weakhy,  but  to 
consume  their  wealui.  (See  the  article 
EnlaUmenis.) 

Majorca  *  the  largest  of  the  Balpacio 
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idanda^lviogbetween  39»  lO^and  99°  57'  N. 
lat,  and  ir'ai^andd^dr  E.lon^  beingabout 
40  leagues  firom  the  Spauish  and  ^  from 
the  Amcan  coast ;  1410  square  miles,  with  a 
populatioD  of  181,805  inhabitants.  The 
olimate  is  temperate,  the  heat  heins  mod- 
eiated  by  sea^oreezes.  The  island  yields 
excellent  grain,  flax,  figs,  olives,  grapes, 
almonds,  oranges,  melons,  &c.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  manufiicture  are  tapestry, 
blankets  and  sashes,  linen,  sail-cloth,  &c. 
The  coral  fishery,  the  making  of  wine  and 
brandy,  also  employ  the  inhabitants.  The 
administration  is  compoded  of  a  captain- 
general  and  a  royal  audience,  under  whom 
is  the  government  of  the  fialeares.  (q.  v.) 
The  capital  is  Palina,  with  34,000  inhab- 
itants. Alcudia,  on  the  north-eastern  coast, 
is  the  only  other  city. 

Major  Domus  (maire  du  palai$)\  the 
tide  of  the  highest  officer  of  court  and 
state  in  the  monarchy  of  the  Frencli,  who 
was  overaeer  of  the  household.  The  dig- 
nity of  first  duke  (i.  e.  commander  of  the 
army)  was  soon  connected  with  this  office. 
The  dignity  became  hereditaiy,  and  at 
length  Pepin,  who  held  this  office,  made 
himself  emperor. — See  Pepiriy  and  Drance ; 
itoe  also  GeMchichU  derMerovmgiaehm  Haut- 
meier  von  G.  H.  Pertz  (llanover,  1819). 

Malabar  (from  the  Hindoo  Malmfvar, 
signifying  the  mowntainy  endosed  r^ion)  is 
^le  appropriate  name  of  the  narrow  strip 
ef  kma  which  lies  between  the  western 
Ghauts  and  the  sea,  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  peninsula  of  the  Deccan.  The 
whole  western  coast,  ftom  cano  Comorin 
to  15^  N.  lat.,  is  sometimes  called  the  Mai- 
abar  eoMj  in  distinction  finom  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  on  the  eastern  side  of  tlie 
peninsula.  The  province  of  Malabar  is 
a  small  part  of  this  region,  containing 
about  7^  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  907,575  persons.  It  was  annexed 
to  the  presidency  of  Madras  m  1803.  In 
1817,  the  revenue  amounted  to  £335,682. 
The  foreign  trade  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  Bombay,  Guzerat,  and  the 
gulf  of  Peraio.  Calicut,  Mahe  (belonging 
to  the  French),  Tellichery  are  the  prin- 
cipal cities ;  except  on  the  coast,  there  are 
no  towns  nor  villages,  each  land-bolder 
living  separatelv  on  his  own  estate.  Rice, 
cocoa-nuts  and  pepper  are  the  principal 
productions.  The  maiority  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  Hindoos,  and,  on  account  of  the 
remote  and  sheltered  situation,  they  have 
preserved  their  mannera  and  customs  with 
greater  purity  than  iias  been  done  else- 
where, the  Mohammedans  never  having 
entered  their  territoiy  as  enemies  till  the 
kvuptioQ  of  Hyder  All  in  17G&    There 


are  also  about  10,000  Nestoiian  Christians 
and  150,000  Roman  Catholics. 

Malacca,  or  Malata  ;  country  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges,  consisting  of  a  largo 
peninsula,  connected  with  Siam  by  the 
isthmus  of  Kraw,  which  is  about  75  miles 
broad.  In  all  other  places,  it  is  8urrouiHl€»d 
by  the  sea.  It  is  about  775  miles  long,  aud 
120,  on  an  average,  broad.  It  is  traversed 
throughout  by  a  chain  of  lofty  raountaios, 
and  is  covered  with  extensive  forests  and 
marshes,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior.  The  fruits  are  excellent 
and  plentiful,  but  grain  is  not  produceil  in 
sufficient  quantity  tosupply  the  inhabitants. 
Its  political  condition  alternates  between  a 
depNMidence  upon  Siam  and  a  division  in- 
to a  number  of  petty  independent  states. 
(See  Malmfa,) 

Malacca  ;  a  seaport  of  the  above  coun- 
try, on  the  western  coast,  and  on  the 
straits  of  Malacca;  Ion.  102°  12'  E.;  Inu 
2°  14'  N.  Many  of  the  houses  are  well 
built  of  stone,  and  there  are  several  spa- 
cious and  handsome  streets.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  fertile  and  pleasanL 
There  is  a  good  roadstead  about  one  and 
a  half  nules  distant  firom  the  town,  but  the 
entrance  of  the  river  by  boats  is  difficulL 
The  exports  are  tin,  rngo,  pepper,  canes^ 
elephants'  teeth  and  gold  dust.  This  place 
was  once  possessed  by  the  Portuguese,  af- 
terwards by  the  Dutch,  till  179^  when  it 
was  subjected  by  a  British  force,  but  restor- 
ed in  1801,  recaptured  in  1807,  and  again 
restored  in  1815.  But  it  was  finally  received 
in  exofaan^  ibr  the  British  settlements  in 
Sumatra,  and  oceupied  by  the  British  au- 
thorities in  1825.  Population  in  1823b 
33,806. 

Malacca  Passage;  channel  of  the 
East  Indian  sea,  between  Polo  Way  and 
tlie  coast  of  Sumatra,  about  13  miles  long. 

Malacca,  Straits  of  ;  a  narrow  sea  be- 
tween the  island  of  Sumatra  and  the  coun- 
try of  Malacca,  extending  from  the  equi- 
noctial line  to  lat.  5P  N. 

Malachi,  the  12th  and  last  of  the 
minor  prophets,  contemporary  of  Nehe- 
miah,  prophesied,  according  to  Jahn,from 
412  to  408  B.  C.  The  name  signifies 
cmgd,  or  messenger  of  the  Lord.  Our  en- 
tire ignorance  of  his  history  has  given 
rise  to  numerous  conjectures  concerning 
him.  His  prophecy  is  short,  his  style  pro- 
saic and  rougli,  and  he  denounces  wi^ 
vehemence  £e  comiptions  and  back- 
slidings  of  his  countrymen.  He  declares 
that  the  Messiah  will  save  the  Gentiles, 
and  announces  the  coming  of  one  who 
shall  precede  and  preparo  the  way  for  the 
Savior.     Among  the  principal  conunen- 
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are  Jerome,  Pococke,  Calmety  Ro- 
•enmuHer,  &c 

Halacojloot  (from  ftaXdnoy,  Greek  for 
the  wtMisca) ;  a  teitn  now  used,  particu- 
laiiy  by  the  Frencb,  for  that  part  of  science 
-vHiich  treats  of  the  mollusca. 

Malaga  ;  a  maritime  town  of  Spain, 
on    the  coast  of  the  Mediteironean ;  kt 
aeP  43^  N. ;  ten.  4^  25^  W. ;  population, 
51,900.    It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  is 
aituiilecl  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  country, 
proriuciuff  great  quantities  of  figs,  almonds, 
oranges,  lemons,  oliyes,  sumach,  juniper- 
berries,  wax  and  honey,  which,  with  dried 
nisimi  and  wines  from  the  mountains,  and 
coffk  from  the  hills,  form  tlie  foundation  of 
the  commerce  of  Malaga.  Besides  these  ar- 
ticles, it  exports  a  great  variety  of  manufac- 
tured goods  made  here  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.   The  port  is  enclosed  on  three 
sides,  and  is  Capable  of  accommodating 
400  merchantmen  and  19  ships  of  war. 
The  city  presents  a  Moorish  appearance, 
with  high  bouses,  and  narrow,  crooked, 
badly-paved  streets.    There  is,  however, 
a  spJendid  public  walk,  and  a  rich,  but 
nnfinisfaed  catheckat    The  vineyards  on 
the  neighboring  hills  produce,  annually, 
ftom  2000  toSXiO  pipes  of  wine.    The 
&Bt  vintage,  in  June,  furnishes  the  Malaga 
iai8in&    The  second,  in  September,  fur- 
nishes a  kind  of  wine  resembling  Sherry, 
but  inferior  to  it    In  October  and  No- 
vember, the  sweet  Malaga  vrine  is  made. 
MaIiAORida,  Gabriel ;  an  Italian  eccle- 
siastic, notorious  for  his  intripies  and  6- 
naticism,  about  the  middle  ofthe  last  cen- 
tury, bom  in  1686,  and,  having  become  a 
member  of  the  Jesuits'  college,  was  de- 
spatched by  that  fraternity  as  their  mis- 
rionary  to  Lisbon.    Here  he  acquired  con- 
aidereble  popularity  by  his  eloquence,  and 
his  pvetensionR  to  extraordinary  sanctity. 
Being  accused  of  participation  in  the  pre- 
tend^ conspincy  of  the  duke  D'Aveiro 
against  the   crown  of  Portugal,  he  was 
tmrown  into  prison  by  the   government 
But,  instead  of  being  tried  by  the  judicial 
tribunals,  he  was  deuvered  over  to  the  in- 
quisition, and  condemned  as  guilty,  not 
of  treason,  but  of  heresy,  uttering  fiilae 
prophecies,  and  seeing  visions,  and  was 
sentenced  to  the  stake,  and  executed  Sep- 
tember 21, 1761.    (SeePomM.) 

Mal'  Aria  (Italian,  had  air)}  a  state  of 
the  atmosphere  or  soil,  or  both,  which,  in 
certain  regions  in  the  vnrm  season,  pro- 
)  duces  a  fever  more  or  less  violent  accri^d- 

ing  to  the  nature  of  the  exposure.  Tne 
country  of  the  moT  aria,  in  Italy,  is  the 
Maremme  (q.  v.),  which  extends  ftom 
Leghorn  to  Terracina,  about  200  oiiles^ 


and  from  the  sea  to  the  Apennines,  from 
25  to  90  miles.  The  centre  ofthe  infected 
diMictisRome.  (See  Campagnadi  Rama.) 
We  are  still  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  this 
fetal  infection.  It  exists  in  the  rice 
grounds  of  Lombardy,  on  the  highlands 
near  Padua,  on  the  summits  of  the  fiLadi- 
cofeni,  and  round  the  gulf  of  Salerno. 
The  sky  of  the  devoted  spots  continues 
pure,  the  air  calm,  the  verdure  fresh ;  but 
all  this  serenity  and  beauty  of  nature  only 
ferms  a  shocking  contrast  with  the  death- 
like desolation  around,  or  with  the  sickly 
appearance  of  the  few  peasants  who  ven- 
ture to  wander  in  tlie  unhealthy  district 
Bigek>w   (ThneU  in  Malta  and  Sicily) 

gives  a  similar  account  of  its  effects  m 
icily.  It  is  feund  in  all  parts  of  the 
island,  infesting  not  only  the  valleys,  but 
often  elevated  situations.  The  city  of 
Rome,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  gradual- 
ly invaded  by  it,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
city  has  been  successively  deserted  by 
the  inhabitants.  In  1406,  the  Lateran  was 
condemned ;  since  1623,  the  Vatican  has 
become  unsafe ;  since  1710,  the  Palatine, 
the  circus  Maximus,  the  forum,  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  of  ancient  Rome,  has  been 
deserted ;  even  the  finest  parts  ofthe  mod- 
em city  have  become  unsafe.  (See  Rome.) 
Malays  ;  according  to  sir  Thomas 
Stamford  Raffles  (Matie  Reaearehts,  xii, 
London,  1818),  a  people  of  Asia,  who 
have  adopted  the  religion  and  language 
of  the  Arabians,  and  intermarried  with 
them,  so  that  they  have  become  separated 
from  their  original  stock,  and  form  a  dis- 
tinct nation.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
we  find  the  Malays  on  the  peninsula  <» 
Malacca,  where  they  built  a  city  of  the 
same  name,  and  founded  an  empire. 
Their  sultans  subdued  Sumatra,  where 
the  nation  seems  to  have  dweh  previously 
to  their  settling  in  Malacca.  They  after- 
wards possessed  themselves  of  the  rest  of 
the  Sunda  isles,  of  the  Philippines,  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  some  ofthe  Ausualian  groups, 
where  Makiy  tribes  are  feund,  resembling, 
in  their  features,  religion  and  government, 
the  Malavs  of  Malacca.  At  tliat  time, 
they  acted  a  splendid  |Mut  in  Asia ;  thepr 
carried  on  commerce,  in  part,  witli  tlieir 
own  ships,  and  pbmted  colonies.  Great 
numben  of  ships  firom  China,  Cochin 
China,  Hindostan  and  Slam  filled  the 
harbors  of  Malacca.  They  are  now  di- 
idded  into  distinct  tribes,  vrithout  any 
general  head.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the 
superiorinr  which  the  Europeans,  particu- 
larly the  Dutch,  have  obtained  in  the  In- 
dian seas,  and  partly  to  the  feudal  sys- 
tem ofthe  Malays,  by  which  the  national 
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power  hafl  been  divided,  and  a  tsommmi 
Mint  prevented  by  the  iDcreoaiDg  power  of 
the  VBasals.    The  superior  vaaEnls  obey 
the  sultan  or  supreme  commander  only 
when  they  please,  and  the  vaidsals  under 
them  have   similar  liberty.     The  great 
body  of  the  nation  consists  of  slaves; 
their  masters  are  the  ommtot,  or  nobility, 
who  are  hMlepeodent,  and  sell  their  ser- 
vices to  him  who  pays  them  best    The 
Malays  are  different  from  the  Hindoos, 
Birmans  and  Siamese.     They  are  strong, 
nennous,  and  of  a  dark  brown  color ;  their 
hair  is  lone,  black  and  shining;  the  nose 
lacge  and  flat ;  their  eyes  brilliant  and  full 
of  fire.    Impetuosity,  bordering  on  fury, 
treachery,  impatience  of  constraint,  love 
of  plunder  and  blood,  characterize  the 
Malays  of  Asia.     Those  in  the  islands 
of  Australia  are  in  general  more  gentle, 
kind,  afliible,  open  and  honest,  and  are 
distinguished   by   the    finest  and   most 
flvmmetrical  persons.     The   Malays  of 
Asia,  including  the  Eidahans  and  Dejak- 
kese,  in  Borneo;  the  Biajoos  (one  of  the 
wildest  tribes),  and  the  Macassars,  in  Oe- 
lubes ;  the  Hatafbres,  on  the  Moluccas ;  the 
SaLanos,  in  Magindanao ;  the  Tagats  and 
Famnangoes,  in  the  Manillas ;  the  Bisay- 
uoa,  m  the  lesser  Philippines,  have  a  re- 
markable resemblance  m  their  features, 
in  their  form  of  ^emment(a  son  of 
feudal  system),  and  m  violence  and  cruelty. 
In  general  they  profess  the  Mohamme- 
dan religion,  are  fond  of  navigation,  war, 
plunder,  change  of  place,  and  of  all  daring 
enterprises.    Beades  the  Koran,  the  Ma- 
lays have  various  local  laws;  each  state 
has   its   own,   relating  chiefly   to  com- 
tnerce.     The  maritime  code  of  Malacca 
was  collected  as  eariy  as  13?6^  and  con- 
iirmed  by  Mohammed  Shah,  sultan  of  the 
eonnny.    They  pay  more  respect  to  thehr 
absurd  laws  of  honor  than  to  justice  or 
bumamtf,  and  we  find  force  continnatly 
triumphmg,  am^g  them,  over  weakness. 
Thev  treaties  and  meir  pronuses  of  friend- 
ihip  condnue  only  as  kmg  as  the  interests 
which  pfomp«ed  them  seem  to  demand. 
They  are  always  armed,  and  are  perpetu- 
ally at  war  among  themselves,  or  enaged 
in  plundering  their  nettfhborB.     When 
they  fmd  opportuhltv,  ttiey  virfll  attack 
European  and  Amerlean  vessels  by  sur- 
prise, and  kill  the  crews,  if  they  succeed 
m  capturing  them.     No  free  Malay  is 
seen  without  a  dageer.     The  people,  hi 
genertil,  are  very  skutul  in  preparing  weap- 
'  ens,  particuhirty  daggere.    Their  constant 
use  of  <»piimi  contributes  to  infuriate  them, 
«od,  when  maddened  by  iis  efibctSy  they 
ivsh  out  widi  their  daggers  in  their  hands, 


yelling,  Amok^amok^  (i.  e.  kill,  kill);  wheooe 
the  expression,  to  run  a  ntuclu  The  Ma- 
lays are  active  only  in  war,  where  they 
are  excited  by  the  thirst  of  robbery  and 
blood.  At  home,  they  are  indok^nt,  leaving 
all  the  labor  to  their  slaves,  and  despising 
agriculture.  {&€!^MBX9deB^HisUny<tfSti- 
matroj  Crawford's  Indian  ArckipdagOj  &c.) 

MAi.coLBf,  sir  John,  major-general  in 
the  India  service,  went  out  to  India  at  the 
age  of  14,  distinguished  himself  on  sever- 
al occasions,  and  became  lieutenant-colo- 
nel in  the  Madras  anny.  He  was  after- 
wards made  resident  in  the  Mysore,  and, 
at  a  teter  period,  minister  plenipotentiaiy 
from  the  supreme  government  of  India  to 
the  court  of  Persia.  During  his  mission 
in  Peraia,  he  not  only  performed  his  diplo- 
matic duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but 
also  collected  an  immense  store  of  infor- 
mation respeetinff  the  history  and  present 
condition  of  tlie  Persian  empire.  He  was 
made  knight  of  the  Persian  order  of  the 
Lion  and  the  Sun,  and,  in  1812,  received 
the  order  of  the  Bath.  In  1618,  be  re- 
ceived the  military  and  civil  command  of 
Central  India.  *  Except  sir  J.  Malcolm,** 
says  bishop  Heber  (TVoneb  m  India),  'I 
have  heard  of  no  one  whom  all  parties 
agree  in  commending.  His  talents,  his 
accessibiKty,  his  firmness,  his  conciliating 
manners,  und  admirable  knowledge  of  the 
native  language  and  character,  are  spoken 
of  in  die  same  terms  by  alL"  These 
qualities  enabled  him  to  render  bis  ad- 
ministration eminendy  useful  in  restoring 
order,  organizing  the  provinces,  and  main- 
taining tranquillitv.  Sir  John  afkerwands 
returiMd  to  En^and,  and,  in  1627,  was 
appointed  to  the  important  post  of  govern- 
or of  Bombay.  In  December,  1830,  he 
resigned  that  office,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land. He  is  the  author  of  Sketch  of  the 
Seiks(1813);  Persia,  a  poem  (1814);  Uis- 
tonr  of  Central  India  (second  editioo, 
18(24,  2  vols.,  8vo.),  a  valuable  contribu- 
tk>n  to  our  knowledge  of  India ;  History 
of  Persia  (second  edition,  1820, 2  vols.) ; 
and  Sketches  of  Peisia (1828,2  vok.,  8vo.) 

Mal  he  Naples;  an  early  name  for 
syphilis,  because  the  disease  was  spread 
among  the  besiegers  of  Naples,  and  fixuu 
ihem  rapidly  communk»ted  to  others. 

Maldivb  Islands  ;  a  cluster  of  islands 
in  the  Indian  sea,  situated  about  270  miles 
south-west  of  cape  Comorin.  The  num- 
ber is  sakl  to  amount  to  1000  or  more,  but 
they  are  for  the  most  part  small,  and  un- 
inhalyted.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the 
chain  is  fh>m  20  to  24  leajguea  The  in- 
habitants appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  Aiaha 
and  Indians  of  Malabar.     They  supp^ 
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I  with  sailfl,  an^  oofdage,  cocoa  nuts, 
oil  Hod  honey,  dir^  fisb,  toitoifle-fihell,  and, 
o^oialiy,  cowries.     The^  are  divided 
into  17  otfoflofw,  or  provmcen,  and  are 
soyemed  by  one  king ;  but  each  aUoUen 
has  its  particular  governor,  who  rules  with 
great  opiirearion.    The  subjects  are  mise- 
lably  poor;  and   none   dare  wear  any 
clothing  above  the  waist,  except  a  turban, 
without  a  particular  license.    They  have 
only  four  porta,  in  which  their  few  articles 
of  commerce  are  collected.    They  lie  in 
Ion.  73°  W  to  75°  45^  E. ;  and  hit  3°  aC 
to  T'  d'  N.     No  European  settlements 
have  been  made  in  them. 
Malea,  cape.    (See  Matapan,) 
Malebaancbe,   Nicholas,    a    Frendi 
priest  of  the  congregation  of  the  oratory, 
and  a  celebrated  philosopher,  was  bom  at 
Paris^  in  1638.    His  health  being  delicate, 
he  was  classically  instructed  by  a  domes- 
tic tutor,    but  afterwards  went  throufh 
courses  of  philosopliy  and  divinity  at  the 
colleges  of  La  Marcheandof  the  Sorbonne. 
At  the  age  of  23,  he  determined  to  em- 
brace tlie  monastic  life,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  congrecation  of  the  oratory.    He 
applied  himself  first  to  ecclesiastical  his- 
toi7,  and  afterwards  to  Oriental  learning 
and  biblical  criticism;  but,  having  acci- 
dentally met  with  Descartes's  treatise  On 
Man,  he  detennined    to   make  himself 
master  of  that  author's  ^stem  of  philoso- 
phy.   The  result  of  this  study  was  his 
famous  treatise  On  the  Search  after  Truth, 
first  printed  in  1673,  but  of  which  the 
best  edition  is  that  puttlished  by  himself 
in  1712,  in  2  vols.,  4to.,  and  4  vols.,  12mo. 
The  doctrines  of  this  celebrated  work, 
which  contains  fine  thoughts  and  uncom- 
mon reflections,  rendered  still  more  stiik- 
ing  by  his  elegant  manner  of  conveying 
them,  are  founded  upon  Cartesian  pnnci- 
ples,  and  are,  in  some  pigticulars,  Platonic. 
It  is  priacipally  distin^isfaed  by  the  main- 
tenance of  a  mystenous  union  between 
Qod  and  the  soul  of  man,  and  the  doc- 
trine that  the  human  mind  immediately 
pen^vei  God,  <*and  sees  all  tliinss  in 
nim."    His  next  publication  was  Chrrstian 
Conversations  (lw6).    This  was  followed 
(in  1680)  by  a  Treatise  on  Nature  and 
Oraee^  which  led  to  severol  cdntroversial 
pieces  between  hrm  and  Ainauld.    Father 
Malebranche  also  wrote  several  works  on 
physical  subjects,  and  several  papers  for 
the  academy  of  sciences,  of  which  he 
was  admitted  an  honorary  member  in 
1699.     Malebranche   was  highly   vene- 
rated for  bis  elevated  genius,  and  nothing 
eould  be  more  amiable  and  simple  than 
Ilia  conversation  and  matmers.    As  a  pbi- 
Tou  vih.  90 


loBopher,  ahhoiigli  he  agreed  with  those 
who  preceded  him,  in  conceiving  ideas  to 
be  the  immediate  obj^ts  of  perception, 
he  distingiiished,  more  than  any  previous, 
metaphysician,  the  object  from  the  sensa- 
tion which  it  ci-eates,  and  thereby  led  the 
way  to  a  right  understanding,  both  of  our 
external  senses  and  mental  powers. 

Males HER1IE9,  Christian  William  do 
Lamoignon  de,  an  eminent  French  states- 
man, descended  from  a  family  uf  dis- 
tinguished worth  and  talents.  He  was 
the  eon  of  William  de  Lamoignon,  chan- 
cellor of  France,  and  was  bom  at  Paris, 
in  1721.  After  studying  at  the  Jesuits' 
college,  he  qualified  himself  for  the  legal 
profession,  and  became  a  counsellor  of 
llie  parliament  of  Paris.  In  1750,  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  president  of  the  court 
of  aids,  and  was  also  made  superintend- 
ent of  the  press,  in  both  which  offices  he 
displayed  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy, 
highly  honorable  to  his  talents  and  char- 
acter. On  the  banishment  of  the  parlia- 
ments, and  the  suppression  of  the  court 
of  aids  in  1771,  Maiesherbes  was  exiled  to 
his  country  seat,  where  he  devoted  his 
leisure  to  the  study  of  statistics  and  agri- 
cuhure,  and  the  improvement  of  his  estate 
and  of  the  country  around  it.  After  tlie 
accession  of  Louis  XVI,  he  resumed  his 
presidentship  over  the  revived  trihunnh 
and,  in  177.4,  was  appointed  minister  of^ 
state.  Finding  his  plans  for  the  benefit 
of  the  nation  counteracted  by  the  influ- 
ence of  others,  he  resigned  his  post  in 
May,  1776,  and  went  to  reside  in  Switzer- 
land. He  was  recalled  to  the  king's 
councils  in  1786,  wlieii  he  drew  up  two 
memoirs,  On  the  Calamities  of  France, 
and  the  Means  of  repairing  them ;  hut 
his  advice  was  rejected,  and  he  therefore 
took  a  final  leave  of  the  court.  Returning 
to  the  country,  he  continued  his  patriotic 
labors,  and,  in  1790,  published  an  Essay 
on  the  Means  of  accelerating  the  Progi^esa 
of  Rural  Economy  in  France.  He  took 
no  part  in  the  proceedings  which  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchical  gov- 
emnieut ;  but  on  die  decree  of  the  national 
convention  for  the  trial  of  the  king,  be 
emerged  from  his  retreat  to  become  tliii 
voluntary  advocate  of  his  unfoitunate 
sovereign.  His  generous  attachment  to 
his  fallen  master  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  French  rulers,  and  caused  his  destruc- 
tion. Shortly  after  hia  return  home,  his 
daughter,  madame  De  Rosatnbo,  and  her 
husband,  were  arrested  and  conducted  to 
Paris;  and  his  own  arrest,  with  that  of 
his  grandchildren,  soon  fi>llowed.  Almost 
hiB  whole  family  were  extirpated  by  the 
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mercilew  proscription  of  bis  persecuton. 
Malesberbes  was  beheaded  April  ^22, 1794, 
and-  he  bore  his  sufferings  with  a  spirit 
tvortliy  of  his  Hfe.    Louis  XVIII  ordered 
a  monument  to  be  erected  to  him  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Palais  de  Justice.    It  was 
completed  in  1626,  with  the  inscription  by 
the  king-^renue,  semper^^ddiB  r^  suoj  in 
mUio  vmiaiem,  prtuithum  in  ca^ctrt  attuliL 
Majlet,  Charles  Francois,  brigadier-gen- 
eral, was  bom  at  Dole,  in  1754.    Having 
entered  the  military  service,  he  embraced 
the  cause  of  the  revolution  with  ardor, 
and  rose  rapidly  in  the  first  wais  of  the 
republic.    At  the  time  of  Napoleon's  as- 
sumption  of  the   imperial   dignity,   he 
openly  avowed  his  republican  opinions, 
and  was,  in   consequence,  left  without 
employment     His  connexions  with  in- 
dividuals known  to  be  hostile  to  the  im- 
perial government,  rendered  him  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion,  and,  as  no  proofs  of  his 
guilt  could  be  obtained,  he  was  detained 
in  prison  for  several  years.    During  his 
confinement,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Lahorie,  formerlv  attached  to  Moreau's 
staff,  and  general  Guidal,  who  had  both 
been  in  prison  several  years.    In  October, 
1812,  Malet  formed  the  daring  plan  of 
overthro^ving  a  prince  then  at  the  summit 
of  his  power  and  glory.    For  this  purpose, 
he  engaged  the  co-operation  of  his  fellow 
prisoners,  and,  having  obtained  permission 
to  be  carried  to  an  nospital,  he  escaped 
during  the  night  of  October  23,  and,  pre- 
senting himself  to  the  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  the  Paris  guards,  he  peisuaded 
him  that  the  emperor  was  deacf,  and  that 
an  op|iortunity  was  now  offered  to  restore 
tlie  republic.    He  also  showed  him  a  de- 
cree of  the  conservative  senate,  abolishing 
the  imperial  government,  and  consdmting 
general  Malet  commander  of  Paris.     He 
next  hastened  to  the  barracks  of  the  10th 
cohort,  under  the  command  of  Soullier, 
who  had  either  been  previously  gained,  or 
was  easily  made  to  believe  what  he  desired 
— the  emperor's  death  and  a  change  of 
government    Soullier  took  possession  of 
the  Hdtel-de-Ville  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and   Frochot,  the  prefect   of 
Paris,  who  arrived  soon  after,  was  also 
brought  to  believe  that  the  emperor  bad 
been   killed.     Measures  were  taken  for 
establishing  a  provisional  government,  and 
a  detachment  under  general  Guidal  has- 
tened to  the  H6te!  of  the  Police,  seized 
Cend  Savary,  the  minister,  conducted 
I  to  the  prison  La  Force,  and  installed 
Xiahorie  in  his  place.    Mnlet  next  pro- 
ceeded with  some  soldiers  to  the  quarters 
of  gen^nl  Hullin  (q.  v.),  but  could  not 


convince  him  that  the  story  of  the  i 
rbr's  death  was  true,  nor  that  the  pre- 
tended decree  was  ^ouine.    After  some 
altercation,  Malet  dischar^Bd  a  pistol  at 
him,  and. wounded  him  in  the  jaw,  but 
was  immediately  seiaed  from  behind,  and 
thrown  to  the  ground,  by  general  Laborde, 
adjutant  of  the  post,  who,  on  hearing  of 
the  militaiy  movements,  had  hastened  to 
general  Hullin's  quarters,  and  had  been 
admitted  without  opposition  by  Malet's 
soldiers.     The  latter,  who  appeared  lo 
have  been  ignorant  of  Malet's  designs, 
consented  to  conduct  him  to  prison.    His 
accomplices  wera  soon  after  arrested,  sad 
were  examined,  with  him,  before  a  oourt- 
martial,  the  next  day.    The  examination 
continued   two   days  and  three  nights. 
During  the  whole  time  Malet  displayed 
the  meet  imperturbable  coolness,  avowed 
his  designs,  and  declared  himself  ready  Id 
die.    He  was  shot,  with  the  other  conspira- 
tors, October  27,  in  the  pkin  of  Grenelle. 
Malheebb,  Francis  de,  a  celebnited 
French  poet,  was  bom  in  1555,  at  Cnen, 
of  an  ancient  but  decayed  fiimily.    His 
fioher  was  a  Calvinist,  but,  having  adopted 
as  a  principle,  that  a  *'  ^ntlemau  should  be 
of  the  reliffion  of  his  pnnoe,"  he  himself  ad* 
hered  to  the  church  of  Rome.    He  entered 
into  the  service  of  Henry  d'Augouleme, 
natural  son  of  Henry  II,  and  married  the 
widow  of  a  counsellor,  by  whom  he  bad 
several  children.    He  did  not  viiJt  court 
until  his  fiflieth  vear,  when  Henry  IV  re- 
ceived him  into  his  service,  and  gave  him 
a  liberal  pension,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  recommendation  of  cardinal  dw 
Perron,  who  mentioned  him  as  one  who 
surpassed  all  the  French  poets  who  had 
]>receded  him.    He  died  at  Paris,  in  1637. 
Although  the  recorded  incidents  of  his 
life  be  few,  numerous  testimonies  abound 
of  bis  caustic  wit,  greediness  of  presents, 
and  litigious  temper ;  he  being  generally 
at  war  with  some  or  other  of  his  relations. 
He  was  also  lax  and  licendous  in  respect 
both  to  morals  and  religion.    Such  was 
his  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, that,  when  near  expiring,  he  re* 
S roved  his  nurse  for  using  a  word  not 
uly  authorised.    He  may  m  deemed  the 
father  of  cultivated  French  poetry,  being 
not  only  an  excellent  versiner,  but  pos- 
sessed of  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  pioet ; 
not  indeed  of  the  highest  classy  but  be  was 
ingenious,  harmonious,  elegant,  and  some- 
times even  elevated.    His  poetiy  consists 
of  odes,  srnnznH,  sonnets,  epigrams,  and 
other  short  pieces,  with  a  few  of  a  devo- 
tional cast    He  also  published  transla- 
tions  of  Seneca  De  Boii/Sctw,  and  of  a 
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MfftMHt  of  Livy,  with  fome  tettem  Tlie 
best  editions  of  his  works  are  those  of 
Paris,  1722,  3  vols^  IScno^  ana  1757,  8to. 
MaUi)  or  Paix-Majul,  was  a  game  for- 
merly much  ployed  in  England,  in  which 
a  box  ball  was  struck  through  a  ring. 
The  mtdl  (French,  wuxU)  was  properiy  the 
stick  (wiauei)  used  for  striking;  but  the 
French  wmil  also  signified  the  game  itself 
more  commonly  called,  by  the  English, 
paU-muUy  or  pad-mml^  and  the  ground  or 
alley  on  which  it  was  played,  which  was 
often  planted  with  trees.  The  site  of  the 
street  now  called  PaU^MaU  (pronounced 
ptU-mdl)  was  originally  ap|iropriated  to 
playing  this  game,  and  derives  its  name 
mxn  that  circumstance.  The  walk  called 
the  tnaUf  in  St  James's  parity  also  receiv- 
ed its  name  from  having  been  the  royal 
play.ground  in  the  time  of  Cbaries  II, 
when  mall  was  a  fashionable  amusement. 
The  same  nam»  has  been  applied  to  the 
public  promenade  in  Boston. 
MalLbabilitt  ;  a  properly  of  metals, 
.  whereby  they  are  capable  of  being  ex- 
tended under  the  hanuner.  (See  DuctOi- 
^^  and  AktoL)  This  word  has  of  late 
been  used  by  some  philologists,  to  indi- 
oaie  the  power  of  certain  lauffuages  to 
fiMrm  words  from  given  roots  by  aoJing  pre- 
fixes and  affixes,  and  thtis  to  express  many 
difterent  shades  of  the  original  idea. 

AfAUXT,  David,  a  miscellaneoue  writer, 
was  bom  at  Criei^  in  the  county  of  Perth, 
about  1700,  and,  in  1730,  was  a  tutor  in 
the  fiimily  of  Mr.  Home  of  Edinburgh. 
In  1723,  he  accompanied  the  two  younger 
sons  of  the  duke  of  Montrose  to  Winches- 
ter school,  and,  in  the  same  year,  published 
his  admired  ballad  of  William  and  Marga- 
ret. He  subsequently  made  the  tour  of 
Europe  with  his  pupils,  on  his  return  set- 
tled in  London,  and  dropped  the  name  of 
MailachrorMalUL  In  1728,  he  published 
a  poem,  entitled  the  Excursion,  and,  in 
1731,  a  tragedy,  called  Eurydice,  which 
mt^  with  temporary  success.  A  poem  on 
Verbol  Criticism  followed  in  1733,  and  he 
was  soon  after  made  under-secretary  to 
Frederic,  prince  of  Wales.  His  tragedy 
of  Mustapha  was  produced  with  success 
in  1739,  and,  tlie  lbIlowir>g  year,  his  hie  of 
lord  Bacon  appeared,  prefixed  to  a  new 
edition  of  the  works  of  that  great  man. 
In  1747,  he  published  his  largest  poenn, 
entitled  Amyotor  and  Theodora.  On  the 
death  of  Pope,  Mallet  lent  himself  to  die 
resentment  of  lord  Bolingbroke  against 
tiie  deceased  poet,  (or  having  clandestinely 
printed  his  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King.  For 
tbis  service,  he  was  rewarded  by  Boling- 
broke with  a  bequest  of  his  woirks^  the 


publication  of  which  prodvoed  a  prosecu- 
tion. The  ducbesB  of  Marlborough  hay-  • 
ing  left  jClOOO  between  him  and  Gk)ver, 
to  write  the  life  of  her  husband,  tlie  latter 
declined  the  task»  and  it  was  undertaken 
by  Mallet  alone,  who  received  more  or 
lees  of  the  recompense,  without  k^aving^ 
on  his  death,  a  line  towards  the  worL 
On  the  prosecution  of  admual  Byng,  he 
was  employed,  hy  the  ministry,  to  assist 
in  making  that  unfortunate  officer  theu- 
scape-goat,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  con 
siderable  pension.  On  the  accession  of 
lord  Bute  to  the  premiership,  he  wrote  his 
Truth  in  Rhyme,  and  tragedy  of  Elvira, 
to  which  a  political  tendency  was  given,  to 
serve  the  politics  of  that  nobleman,  and 
he  obtained  a  place  in  the  customs  for  his 
recompenae.  He  died  in  1765.  The 
religious  skepticism  which  he  avowed, 
may  have  assisted  to  darken  the  portraits 
usually  given  of  Mallet ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  no  partiality  could  have  rendered  it 
amiable. 

Mallet  ;  a  weapon.  (See  Mace.) 
Malleus,  in  anatomy ;  a  bone  of  the 
ear,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
mallet,  and  in  which  is  observed  the  bead, 
the  neck,  and  handle,  which  joins  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum.    (See  Ear.) 

Mallicolo,  or  Maivicolo  ;  an  island  in 
the  South  Pacific  ocean,  which,  accord- 
ing to  captain  Dillon,  should  be  considered 
as  formuig  one  of  the  group  called  Queen 
Charlotte^  islands;  lat.  IP  41'  S.;  Ion. 
167^  &  E.  It  has  acouired  an  interest 
from  having  been  the  place  where  Lap^ 
rouse  (q.  v.)  was  cast  away,  as  appears 
from  tlie  results  of  the  expedition  of  cap- 
tain Dillon,  who  went  on  a  vovage  of  in- 
Testigation,  in  1827  (Mmutivej  J^c^  2  vols., 
8vo.,  London,  1829).  The  relkn  which  he 
obtained  from  the  island,  were  identified 
by  LesBeps  (q.  v.),  who  had  left  Lap^rousa 
in  Kamtschatka,  and  by  Betham,  as  bav 
ing  the  armorial  bearings  of  Colignon, 
bmanist  on  board  the  filiate.  Accoidmg 
to  the  infnnnation  obtained  by  coptaia 
Dillon,  two  ships  had  been  thrown  ashore ; 
the  crew  of  one.  perished ;  the  people  of 
the  other  built  a  small  vessel,  and  went  to 
sea;  what  l)ecame  of  them  is  nor.  known ; 
of  two  Frenchmen  who  had  remained  on 
the  island,  one  died  about  three  yeara 
before  the  arrival  of  captain  Dillon ;  the 
other  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  a 
defeated  chief  to  some  other  island. 
Lesseps  hos  published  (Paris,  1831^  the 
Voyagt  dA  Laphrnuey  with  all  the  aocu- 
ments  and  results  of  the  researches  sinco 
made  to  discover  his  fate.  Thio  island 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Malicoloi 
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one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  in  lat  16^  9(X  S^ 
Ion.  167*'  5(y  E. 

Mallouirbs,  or  Malouiiies.  (See 
FaUdand  Islands.) 

Malmaison  ;  a  chateau,  two  and  a  half 
leagues  from  Pans,  and  one  and  a  half 
from  Veraajll^  in  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing situations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sreat 
metropolis.  It  was  the  residence  of  jfoe^- 
phine,  who  died  there  in  1814,  and  whose 
grave  \»  indicated  bv  a  simple  monument. 
In  its  beautiful  walks,  Napoleon  loved  to 
find  recreation  from  the  cares  of  state.  It 
received  its  name  (nuda  domus)  from  its 
having  been  erected  on  the  spot  where 
the  Normans  landed  on  one  of  their  incur- 
sions in  the  ninth  century. 

Malmesbury,  William  of,  an  ancient 
English  historian  of  the  twelftli  century, 
was  bom  in  Somersetshire,  on  which  ac- 
count he  was  sometimes  called  Somerset' 
anut.  He  relates  that,  when  he  was  a 
efaild,  he  had  a  great  inclination  for  learn- 
ing, which  was  encouraged  by  his  jNirents, 
Olid  it  is  supposed  diat  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  He  became  a  monk 
of  Malmesbury,  and  was  elected  librarian 
of  the  monastery.  He  studied  all  the 
sciences  of  his  time,  but  attached  himself 
particularly  to  history,  and  finding  that  a 
satifidfactory  account  of  his  own  country 
was  wanting,  ho  determined  to  write  one, 
<*not,"  as  he  himself  says,  ^  to  display  his 
learning,  which  is  no  great  matter,  but  to 
bring  to  light  things  that  are  covened  with 
the  rubbish  of  antiquity."  His  De  RegUms 
^^hngl&rwn  is  a  general  history  of  England, 
in  five  books,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Sax- 
ons, in  449,  to  the  26th  Henry  I,  in  1126 ; 
a  modem  history,  in  two  bookts  from  that 
year  to  the  escape  of  the  empress  Maud 
from  Oxford,  in  1143;  with  a  church  his- 
tory of  England,  in  four  books,  published 
in  sir  H.  Savile's  collection  (1596).  He 
discovers  great  diligence,  good  sense  and 
■K>desty.  His  Antiquities  of  Glaston- 
bMry  was  printed  by  Gale,  and  his  Life 
of  St  Aldhelm,  by  Wharton.    He  died  in 

114a 

Malmset  Wine  is  a  sweet  wine,  made 
from  a  grape  originally  brought  fix>m 
M oneinbasia,  a  small  town  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  the  Morea.  The  English 
call  the  place  by  its  Italian  name,  Malva^ 
«t<i,aud  the  French,  iMolooine ;  hence  the 
name  of  the  wine.  Malmsey  (vin  de  Mai- 
vome).  Much  of  the  Mahnsey  now  used 
18  made  from  a  grape  grown  on  rocky 
ground,  in  Madeira,  exposed  to  the  full 
mfluence  of  the  sun.  It  is  left  to  hanr 
about  a  month  later  than  the  gnipes  used 
far  the  dry  wines,  and  is  not  gathered 


until  partially  withered.    (See  HendenoD, 
Hi8t.ofWxnu,^l50.) 

M aloes,  St.  (properly,  St.  Malo)  ;  a 
seaport  on  the  western  coast  of  Fiance ; 
lat.  48^  39^  N. ;  Ion.  2®  1'  W. ;  population, 
96G0.  It  is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  which 
is  connected  with  tlie  main  land  by  a  nar- 
row causeway  (the  Sillou).  The  harbor 
is  lai^  and  commodious,  but  difficult  of 
access.  The  fortifications  are  extensive 
and  strong.  The  inhabitants  are  active, 
hardy,  intelligent  seamen,  and  are  occu- 
pied in  the  cm]  and  whale  fisheries,  in  tlie 
East  India  and  colonial  trade.  Wine, 
brandy,  tobacco,  salted  provisions,  hemp 
and  tar,  are  the  principal  articles  of  trade. 
In  161^ this  place  fitted  out  22 privateers; 
in  1711,  it  gave  30,000,000  livres  to  Louis 
XIV.  It  is  the  native  city  of  Maupertuis, 
Duguay-Trouui,  and  Caitier,  the  discov- 
erer of  Canada. 

Malone,  Edmund,  a  commentator  and 
editor  of  Shakspeare,  was  bora  at  Dublin, 
in  1741.  After  completing  his  studies  at 
Trinity  college,  he  entered  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  London,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1767.  Possessing  a  competent  for- 
tune, he  gave  up  his  profession,  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  literary  pursuits.  Afler 
having  been  the  coadjutor  of  Steevens, 
in  his  edition  of  Shaksiieare's  plays,  Mr. 
Malone  quarrelled  with  that  gentleman, 
and  published  an  edition  of  his  own,  in 
11  vols.,  8vo.,  17901  He  also  published 
an  Inquiry  into  certain  Papers  attributed 
to  ShaKspeare  (see  Ireland) ;  biographical 
memoirs  of  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dryden, 
W.  Gerard  Hamilton,  &c.  He  died  May 
25,  1812. 

Malpiohi,  Marcello ;  an  eminent  Italiau 
physician  and  anatomist  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  was  bom  in  1628,  near 
Bologna,  and  studied  in  the  university  of 
that  city.  He  was  admitted  M.  D.  in  1653, 
and,  three  years  after,  was  appointed  to 
the  medical  chair.  The  grand -duke  of 
Tuscanv  invited  him  to  beoorae  professor 
of  medicine  at  Pisa,  where  he  staid  three 
years,  and,  in  1660,  returned  to  occupy 
ius  former  office  at  Bologna.  He  was 
tempted  by  a  higli  stipend  to  accept  the 
profesBorsliip  of  medicine  at  Mesitina,  in 
Sicily ;  but  the  jealousy  of  his  colleagues 
rendered  him  uneasy,  and  he  again  settled 
at  Bologna,  in  1666.  He  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  society  of  London  in 
1669,  and  communicated  to  that  associa- 
tion various  anatomical  discoveries  rela- 
tive to  the  minute  stracture  of  animal 
bodies,  tlie  results  of  microscopical  obner- 
vations.  Pope  Innocent  XII,  in  1691, 
called  liim  to  Rome,  and  appointed  him 
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lHi»  pbysteian,  diainberlaioi  and  domestic 
pcebifie,  which  posts  he  held  till  his  death, 
in  1^94.    His  woiks,  relating  to  ODOtomy, 
physiology  and  vegetable  auotomy,  com- 
priise  muck  ciiiious  and  importaot  iofor- 
Riation   oo  the  brain,   the   nerves,   the 
spleen,  the  uterus,  &c.;    also  on  silk- 
MrormB,  the  formation  of  the  foetus  in  the 
eg2g,  on  glands,  on  the  anatomy  of  vege- 
tables, &c     UJB  complete  works  have 
been  often  published  (London,  1687,  &c.). 
His  poetbumous  worKS  were  published  at 
London  (1697,  folio),  and  republished  at 
Venice  and  Leyden.    Gasparini  published 
his  CansvlL  Med,  Cenktria  at  Padua  (1713). 
Although  Malpighi  is  not  free  from  errors, 
yet  be  contributMl  much  to  the  progress  of 
pbyaology,  snd  deserves  a  distinguished 
place  among  discovereri. 

Max.px.a.<>ust,  Battle  of  (Sept.  11, 
1709);  the  bloodiest  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  gained  by  Marlbo- 
rough and  Eugene,  die  commandere  of 


oannoiu  Bouflem  conducted  the  retreat 
in  good  <nder,  between  Le  Quemoy  and 
Valenciennes.  The  allies  immediately 
laid  siege  to  Mona^  which  fell  into  their 
hand& 

Mai.t  is  the  preparation  of  barky,  from 
which  ale,  beer  and  porter  are  brewed,  all 
which  are  generally  denominated  tnaU 
Uqmrn,  For  this  purpose,  the  barley  is 
steeped  in  water  for  three  or  four  day& 
It  is  then  taken  out  and  suffered  to  lie 
until  it  begins  to  sprout  or  germinate.  As 
soon  as  tms  process  has  advanced  suffi- . 
ciently,  its  furtlier  progress  is  prevented 
by  drying  it  in  a  kiln,  heated  by  coal  or 
coke,  for  which  purpose  the  antbmcite 
coal  is  found  to  answer  admirably  well. 
The  grain  is  now  become  mellow  and 
sweet,  and  ailer  having  been  crushed  in  a 
kind  of  mill,  contrived  for  the  purpose,  its 
saccharine  and  mudlaginous  portions  are 
extracted  by  boiling  water.  The  liquor  thua 
produced  has  the  name  of  toorf,  which^ 


the  allies,  against  the  French  under  Vil-    naving  undergone  the  process  of  ferments- 
A^ — 1._  i.  fwi  .L-    tion,  and  having  been  flavored  by  the  ad- 

dition of  hofis,  &C.,  constitutes  ale  or  beer. 
What  remains  of  the  malt  after  brewings 
is  called  the  grains^  which  are  used  for 
feeding  horses  and  cows.  The  tax  upon 
malt,  m  England,  constitutes  a  very  im- 
porttnt  item  in  the  English  revenue. 
Besides  the  use  (^  barlev  for  malt,  it  is 
also  extensively  used  for  soup,  broth, 
bread,  &c.,  in  all  the  countries  or  Europe. 


Ailer  the  capture  of  Toumay,  the 
allies  wished  to  invest  Mons,  the  capital 
of  Hainanlt.  To  prevent  this,  Villars 
inarched  against  them :  an  okler  marsha), 
the  noble  uid  valiant  Bouflers,  served  un- 
der him  as  a  volunteer.  The  French 
anny  vraa  70,000  strong,  with  80  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  allies,  who  numbered 
about  80,000  men,  vrith  140  pieces  of 
cannon,  commenced  the  attack,  near  the 


wood  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  villages    (See  FennenUdioru) 

of  Blangies  and  Malplaquet.     Maribo-       Mai«ta  .  ^anciently,  Mdita);  an  island 

rough  commanded  the  English  troop,    in  the  Mediterranean,  possessed,  through 


and  the  German  droops  in  the  Enghsh 
pay,  on  the  right  wing.    Eugene  led  the 
centre;  Tilly  and  a  count  Nassau,  the 
lefl  win&  where  the  Dutch  were  stationed. 
Villam  commanded  the  right  wins  of  the 
French  forces;  Bouflers,  the  left.    The 
left  wing  of  the  allies  was  put  to  flight, 
and  Marlborough  had  to  struggle  agamst 
the  most  fbrious  attacks  upon  the  right. 
The  Pretender,  son  of  James  II,  chevalier 
St.  George,  charged  twelve  times,  at  the 
head  of  Uie  French  cavahy.    Villars  then 
weakened  his  centre,  bv  d^patching  re- 
inforcementB  for  the  leit  wing.     At  this 
cri^  Eugene  advanced,  stormed  the  en- 
trenchments which  covered  the  enemy's 
centre,  and  drove  beck  die  fftiarda    The 
marshal  hastened  thither  from  the  left 
wing,    but  too  bte;   he  was  wounded 
himself;  his  centre  was  broken  tiirougb, 
and  the  wings  separoted.    The  battle  was 
lost.    The  6M  was  covered  with  about 
90,000  dead  and  dying.    The  French  lost 
baldly  10,000 ;  the  allies,raoie  than  20^00a 
The  conquerom  took  no  prisonere  nor 

ao* 


several  centuries,  of  a  degree  of  celebrity 
and  power  greater  than  has  ever  been 
attached  to  any  other  territory  of  so  little 
extent;  lau  25^  S3f  fi.;  Ion.  U^  30^  F. 
(of  the  observatory  of  the  grand  master) ; 
60  miles  from  Sicily ;  300  from  Calipia, 
tlie  nearest  point  of  Africa;  separated 
from  the  small  island  of  Gozo  by  a  strait 
four  miles  wide,  comprising,  with  Gozo 
and  the  rock  Cumino,  which  lies  between, 
about  170  square  miles.  The  popukition 
of  the  group  w^s,  at  one  time,  114,000 ; 
at  present,  94,000;  of  which  14,000  be- 
long to  Gozo.  Besides  the  natives,  there 
are  English  (about  700,  besides  tlie  mili- 
tary), Jews,  Greeks,  Turk^  Egyptians, 
Italians,  French  and  Dutch.  The  Mal- 
teee,  English  and  Italian  are  the  predomi- 
nant languages.  The  soil  consists  of  a 
thin  covering  of  earth,  on  a  sofl,  calcareoua 
rock,  and  is  increased  by  breakioe  up  the- 
surftice  of  the  stone  into  a  sort  of  gravel, 
and  mixing  it  through  the  eatth.  To  the 
south-west,  die  bmd  rises  precipitously' 
more  than  1200  feet:  lo  the  noctb-east.  it 
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is  low.    There  is  but  one  small  streftm  in 
the  island,  which  is  conducted,  by  an 
aqueduct  of  several  thousand  arches,  and 
eight  miles  long,  to  Valetta;   a  supply 
of  water  is  obtained  by  cisterns,  in  which 
the  rain  water  is  collected.    The  southern 
shore  is  rocky,  and  without  any  haftx>r ; 
that  of  Marsa,  on  the  east,  formhig  the 
port  Vatetto,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Mediterranean,    being   completely    land- 
locked, and  capable  of  containmg  500 
vessels.    The  climate  is  hot,  but  the  heat 
is  mitigated  by  a  sea  breeze,  which  always 
sets  ia  at  night.    The  principal  produc- 
tion is  cotton.    Melons  and  oranges,  of  an 
excellent  quality,  are  abundant.    Com  is 
raised  in  small  quantities.    Figs  are  culti- 
vated with  great  care,  the  process  of  cap- 
rification  (see  fHgs)  being  practised.    The 
Maltese  are  of  African  origin  ;    with  a 
swardiy  skin,  hair  inclined  to  frizzle,  and 
nose  somewhat  flattened.    They  are  in- 
dustrious, frugal,  and  excellent  seamen; 
but  poor,  ignorant,  superstitious,  vindic- 
tive and  dishonest  The  upper  class  speak 
Italian,  but  the  language  of  the  common 
people  is  a  patois,  compounded  of  Arabic 
(which  is  the  fundamental  and  principal 
nan),  German,  Greek,  Italian,  and  other 
languages.    The  Arabic  so  ihr  predomi- 
nates, that  the  peasants  of  Malta  and  Bar- 
Imry  can  understand  each  other.    They 
have  no  alphabet,  and,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  individuals,  adopt  those  of  other 
tongues.    The  capital  is  Valetta,  founded 
in  L566,  by  Lavalette  (q.  v.),  grand  master 
of  the  knights  of  Malta,  with  a  (lopulation 
of  40,000.    It  is  remarkable  for  the  mag- 
ni6cence  of  its  buildings,  and  the  position 
and  strength  of  its  mrtifications.     The 
church  of  St.  John,  the  patron  of  the  or- 
der, is  a  noble  building,  240  feet  long  and 
60  wide,  which  contained  great  riches, 
until  they  were  seized  by  the  French. 
The  hotels  of  the  knights  corresponding  to 
the  eight  languages  into  which  the  order 
was  divided  (see  John,  SL,  Khijghts  of)  are 
now  occupied  by  the  English  officers. 
The  palace  of  the  grand  master  is  an  ex- 
tensive pile,  and  contains  a  magnificent 
armory  of  ancient  and  modem  weapons. 
The  great  hospital  afibrded  accommoda- 
tions for  2000  patients,  who  were  attend- 
ed by  the  knights.    The  vessels  used  in 
the  hospital  service  were  of  solid  silver. 
Immense  granaries,  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
were  stored  with  com,  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  garrison  20  years.    They  were 
hermetically  closed,  and  the    grain  has 
been  preserved  in  them,  so  as  to  be  fit  for 
use  afler  a  hundred  years.    The  fortifica- 
tions are  the  strongest  in  the  worid.    Be- 


sides ^ve  forts,  Gommandhif  the    moGC 
important  points,  there  are  hnee  oT  rm^ 
strength,  enclosing  t^ie  various  quartern, 
and  forming  works  of  such  extent  as  to 
require  Q5fi00  men  to  man  thero,   and 
100,000  to  invest  the  place  completely. 
Valetta  is  protected  on  three  sides  by  tlie 
water,  ana  on  the  fourth,  by  five  lines  of 
fortifications.    The  ditches  are,  in  some 
places,  90  foet  deep,  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
and  the  ramparts  are  mostly  formed  in  the 
same  manner.    1000  pieces  of  cannon  are 
mounted  on  tlie  works. — Maita.  was  early 
in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  dispossessed  by  the  Romans.     (On 
the  andquities,  inscriptions,  vases,  eoina^ 
&c.,  consult  the  MaUa  antica  Ulustraiay 
by  Bres,  Rome,  1816^  4to.]    It  was  occu- 
pied, in  the  middle  ages,  by  tlie  Saracens 
and  Normans,  and,  in  1S30,  wa^  conferred, 
by  Charles  V,  on  the  knights  of  St.  John, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  Rhodes  by 
the  Turks.    It  was  soon  fortified  by  the 
knights,  and  underwent  several  memorable 
sieges.    In  1798,  general  Bonaparte  took 
possession    of  it,  on    his   exj^dition   to 
^gypt ;  and,  in  1800,  the  French  garrisun 
was  obliged,  by  famine,  to  capitulate  to  a 
British  force.    In  1814,  the  possession  of 
it  was  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris. — See  Boisgelin,  Aneiad 
and  Modem  MaUa  (London,  1806,  2  vols., 
4to.);  and  Bigelow's  interesdng  IVaveU 
in  Malta  and  Sicily  (Boston,  1^1);  Vas- 
salli*s  Grammalica  adla  Ungua  MaUue 
(Malta,  2d  ed.,  1827.) 

Malte-Brun,  Conrad,  a  learned  and 
industrious  gec^^pher,  and  an  active  po- 
litical writer,  was  bom  in  1775^  in  the 
Danish  province  of  Jutland.  His  family 
is  of  considerable  consequence  in  Den- 
mark. His  father  destined  him  to  the 
church ;  but  the  son  had  no  taste  for  tlie- 
ology,  and,  while  at  the  university  of  Co- 
penhagen, he  gave  himself  up  to  literary 
pursuits,  pubfashed  a  volume  of  poem^ 
and  edited  a  theatrical  journal.  The  fii- 
ther  was  of  the  aristocratic  party,  which 
called  for  a  war  with  France :  the  younger 
was  a  partisan  of  fieedom,  and  wrote  in 
favor  of  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants . 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  A  party  hav- 
ing arisen  which  demanded  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  constitution,  Malte-Bnm 
became  one  of  the  most  active  memben 
of  it  In  1796^  he  published,  against  feu- 
dality, and  tiie  coalition  of  sovereigns,  a 
bitter  satire,  called  the  Catechism  of  the 
Aristocrats.  This  drew  upon  him  a  pros^ 
ecution,  which  compelled  him  to  take  ref- 
uge in  Sweden ;  and,  while  there,  lie  put 
to  press  some  poems^  which  had  been  read 
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to  tbe  academy  of  Stockholm.  When 
count  Benwtorn  (q.  v.)  was  on  his  death- 
bed, he  recommended  to  the  prince-royal 
to  recall  Malte-firun,and  employ  him  in  a 
diplomatic  capacity.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  eadle  returned  to  Denmark,  in 
1797,  and  was  &TorabJy  received  by  the 
Diinisters;  but,  haviog  publicly  attacked 
some  of  their  arbitrary  measures,  he  was 
again  under  the  necessity  of  taking  flight 
to  Sweden,  whence  he  soon  after  removed 
to  Hamburg.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
about  this  period  that  he  became  either 
tbe  founder,  or  one  of  the  roost  active 
merobersi  of  a  secret  society,  called  the 
u9tUed  Scandmamansj  tbe  object  of  which 
vras  to  unite  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  North 
into  one  federative  republic.  At  a  some- 
what later  period,  he  was  also  concerned 
widi  another  association  of  the  same  kind, 
and  this  object  he  seems  to  have  zealcHJsly 
pursued  for  many  years:  he  did  not,  in- 
deed, desist  from  it  till  afler  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon.  His  scheme  excited  so 
much  alarm,  that  Paul  of  Russia  and  Gus- 
tavus  of  Sweden  demanded  from  the 
Danish  government  the  punishment  of 
those  who  were  engaged  in  it  A  prose- 
rution  was  accordingly  commenced  against 
Malte-Brun,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  banishment.  He 
settled  at  Paris  in  1799,  and  continued  to 
reside  there  till  his  death,  in  1826,  devoting 
himself  to  the  labors  of  literature,  particu- 
lariy  to  geographical  subjects.  Between 
1804  and  18u7,  he  published,  in  coniunc- 
tion  with  Mentelle,  Political,  Physical  and 
Matliematical  Geography  (16  vols.  8vo.V 
In  1807,  appeared  his  Picture  of  Poland ; 
and,  in  1808,  he  began  a  periodical  work, 
with  the  titte  of  Annals  of  Voyages,  Ge- 
ography and  History,  which  extended  to 
a  large  number  of  volumes.  In  1814  and 
1815^  he  produced  another  periodical, 
called  the  Spectator,  which  was  completed 
in  three  volumes.  His  System  of  Uuiver- 
nl  Geography  is  the  most  complete  of  all 
tbe  ffeographical  systems  An  English 
tranrntion  has  been  made,  aud  it  has 
passed  through  several  editions  in  tlie  U. 
States,  one  of  which  contains  many  cor- 
rections by  J.  G.  Percival.  Malte-Biun 
was  ako  connected  with  tbe  Journal  of 
Debates,  and  other  papers.  In  1825,  he 
publisbed  a  treatise  on  legitimacy. 

Haithus,  T.  R.,  reverend ;  the  son  of 
Daniel  Malthus^  esquhe,  of  Albury,  near 
Guildford,  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
erudition,  and  the  sugaester  of  the  work 
on  population,  ascrib^  to  bis  son,  which 
appeared  anonymously  in  1796,  and  had 
iis  foundation  in  Wallace  on  the  Numbers 


of  Mankind,  and  Lucas  on  Happiness. 
He  received  his  education  at  Jesus  college, 
Cambridge,  of  which  college  he  was  sub- 
sequently a  fellow.  The  Essay  on  the 
Principles  of  Population,  printed  under  his 
name,  in  1803,  obtained  a  rapid  circula- 
tion, and  was  translated  into  French  by 
Prevost,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at 
Geneva.  The  flflh  ediuon  appeared  in 
1817  (3  vols.,  8vo.).  Its  leading  princi- 
ple is,  that  population  has  a  tendency  to 
mcrease  more  muidly  than  the  means  of 
subsistence.  It  has  met  with  much  oppo- 
sition, and  has  lost  much  of  its  early  rep- 
utation. His  next  work  was  a  Letter  to 
Samuel  Whitbread,  Esquire,  on  his  pro- 
posed Bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
roor-Laws  (8vo.,  1807).  He  has  since 
published  Observations  on  the  Effect  of 
the  Corn-Laws,  and  of  a  Rise  or  Fall  in 
the  Price  of  Com  on  the  Agriculture  and 
ceneml  Wealth  of  theCountiy  (1814);  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of 
Rent  (1815);  the  Grounds  of  an  Opinion 
on  the  Policy  of  Restricting  the  Importa- 
tion of  forei^  Com  (1815);  and  Addi- 
tions to  the  Essay  on  the  Principles  of 
Population.  When  the  East  India  com- 
pany established  the  college  at  Hertford, 
Mr.  Malthus  was  np)K>inted  professor  of 
history  and  political  economy ;  and,  on 
the  subject  of  this  institution,  he  published 
a  Letter  to  Lord  Grenville  (1813];  and 
Statements  respecting  the  East  in^na  col- 
lege (1817).  He  is  also  the  autlior  of 
Principles  of  Political  Economy  (1820); 
Definitions  in  Political  Economy  (1827). 

Malvasia  ;  a  disoict  in  the  Morea. 
The  chief  place,  called  Malcasia  di  Roma- 
nuz,  is  situated  on  an  island,  and  connect- 
ed with  the  continent  by  a  bridge.  It  is  a 
fortress ;  has  a  bishop,  and  20C0  inhabit- 
ants. Since  the  late  division  of  Greece, 
Malvasia  forms  a  province  of  the  depart- 
ment Laconia.  The  well-known  cape 
Malea  belongs  to  Malvasia.  The  famous 
Malmsey  wine  is  made  here  (also  on  some 
other  Greek  islands).  A  similar  kind  of 
wine  is  also  made  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  in 
Provence  and  Spain.  Among  the  Sardiu  ^ 
ian  wines  of  this  sort,  tho  Malvagia  di 
Sorao  is  particularly  distinguished.  Tlie 
Spanish  sort  comes  mostly  fh)m  Catalo- 
nia and  Teneriffe.  There  are  both  red 
aud  white  kinds.    (See  Malmsey  Jfine,) 

Mamelukss,  Mamlouks,  or  Mama- 
LUKEs  (from  tlie  Arabic  memaUk,  a  slave) ; 
slaves  from  the  Caucasian  countries,  who, 
from  menial  offices,  were  advanced  to 
dignities  of  state.  They  did  not,  howev- 
er, form  a  separate  body ;  but,  when  Gen- 
gH-Khan  mule  hi«>!pg|f,e?^'<!5^0§Te 
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IFreateet  part  of  Asia,  in  tha  tfaktaenth 
ceDtury,  aod  carried  vast  numbers  of  tlie 
inhabitants  into  slaveiy,  Nedjm-eddin 
(Maiek  Salah),  sultan  of  Egypt,  bouglit 
12,000  of  tliani,  including  natives  of 
Mingrelia  and  Circassia,  but  chiefly  Turks 
from  Capchak  (Kipzak),  had  them  in- 
structed in  tlie  military  exercises,  and 
formed  a  regular  corps  of  them.  They 
soou  exhibited  a  spirit  of  iosubor^nation 
and  rebellion.  Under  his  successor,  diey 
interfered  in  the  goveniment,  assassinated 
the  sultan,  Turan  Shah,  and,  in  1254,  ap- 
pointed Ibegli,  one  of  their  own  number, 
sultan  of  Egypt  The  dominion  of  the 
Mamelukes  in  Egypt  continued  263  years. 
The  command  was  usually  hekl  b^  tlie 
bravest  of  their  number.  During  this  pe- 
riod, they  made  some  important  con- 
quests, and,  in  1291,  tiiey  drove  the 
Franks  entirely  out  of  the  East  Selim  I 
put  an  end  to  this  kingdom,  after  having 
taken  Cairo,  the  capital,  by  storm,  in  1517. 
He  placed  a  Turkish  pacha  as  governor 
over  Egypt,  but  appears  to  have  been 
compelled,  by  circumstances,  to  leave  the 
24  beys,  who  governed  the  different  prov- 
inces, in  ])ossesBion  of  their  power.  This 
state  of  things  continued  more  than  200 
years.  But,  from  the  middle  of  the  hist 
century,  the  number  and  wealdi  of  the 
Mamelukes  gave  them  such  a  superiority 
over  the  Turks  in  Egypt,  that  the  pacha 
appointed  by  the  Porte  was  obliged  to 
confomi  entirely  to  tlieir  wishes.  This 
BU|ieriority  was  owing  principally  to  Ali 
Bey,  who  ruled  with  unlimited  power, 
firom  1706  to  1773,  when  he  was  assassi- 
nated. The  Mameluke  beys,  especially 
Murad  Bey,  played  an  important  part  at 
the  time  of  the  French  invasion.  The 
Mamelukes,  who  were  scattered  through- 
out Egypt,  and  estimated  at  10  or  12,000 
men,  maintained  their  numbers,  principally 
by  slaves  brought  to  Cairo  from  the  re- 
gions lyingbetween  the  Black  and  Caspi- 
an seas.  These  were  eompelled  to  em- 
brace the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  were 
all  educated  as  soldiers.  After  a  time^ 
thev  obtained  a  share  in  die  government, 
and  some  of  them  even  became  lieys ;  for 
none  but  Mamelukes  were  cafiable  of 
holding  this  office.  They  formed  a  fine 
body  of  cavalry,  and  attacked  the  French, 
when  they  landed  in  Egypt,  with  the 
greatest  fury;  btit  they  were  unable  to 
witlistand  the  European  artilleiy,  and 
many  of  them  soon  joined  the  French. 
The  present  pacha  of  Egypt,  Mohamtned 
Ali  (q.  v.),  destroyed  the  beys,  in  I81I,  by 
a  stratagem. 

MaMICALIA,    MaUMIFCEOVS    AlflMALfli 


in  zoology ;  those  animals  which  produce 
their  young  alive,  and  feed  ibcm  with 
milk  fix>m  their  own  breasts  or  dugs. 
Man,  quadrupeds,  and  the  cetacea,  are 
mammiferous.    (See  Anmuda,) 

Mammee-Tree,  or  West  Lidia  Apri- 
cot {mammia  Aintricmut) ;  a  large  and 
beautiful  tree,  native  of  tropical  America, 
and  interesting  from  the  qualities  of  the 
fiuit,  which  is  highly  esteemed.  This 
fruit  is  large  roundish,  and  contains  a 
bright  yellow,  firm  pulp,  which  is  envd- 
opol  with  a  thick,  leathery  rind :  within 
this  outer  rind  is  a  second  very  delicate 
one,  closely  adhering  to  the  pulp,  which 
should  be  cautiously  removed,  otherwise 
it  leaves  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth,  not 
very  strong  at  first,  but  gradually  increas- 
ing, and  continuing  for  two  or  three  days. 
The  taste  is  peculiar,  sweet,  and  very 
agreeable,  and  is  accomranied  with  an 
aromatic,  pleasant  odor.  The  tree  belongs 
to  the  guAtftriE^  the  same  family  with  the 
mangodtten^  and  attains  the  height  of  GO 
or  70  feet  The  leaves  are  oval,  olituse, 
very  entire,  smooth,  and  6  or  8  inches  in 
length.  The  flowers  are  white,  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  diftlise  a  de- 
lightful perfume. 

Mammon;  the  Syrian  god  of  riches, 
mentioned  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus  as  a 
personification  of  worldliness.  Spenser 
has  personified  Mammon  in  his  noblest 
manner  (book  ii,  canto  7),  where  sir  Guy- 
on  is  represented  amid  the  secret  treas- 
ures of  the  '^god  of  the  world  and  worid- 
Rngs." 

Mammoth  (Russian  momo^);  a  nicies 
of  extinct  elephant  (q.  v.),  found  in  a 
fossil  state,  entirely  distinct  from  the  ex- 
isting species  of  Asia  and  Africa.  (See 
EU]^umt\  It  has  lefl  proo&  of  its  exist- 
ence in  Europe,  in  Nortliern  Asia,  and  in 
America.  A  great  quantity  of  fossil  ivory 
is  obtainecl  from  Siberia,  and  it  is  visible, 
almost  every  where,  on  the  bonks  of  riv- 
ers, which  undermine  the  soil.  Whole 
carcasses,  covered  with  flesh  and  skin,  pre- 
served by  the  etenial  frost  of  those  re- 
gions, have  even  been  found  in  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Siberia.  The  bones  have 
been  occasionally  found  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  have  given  rise  to  stories  of 
giants.  They  have  been  found  in  Ken- 
tucky, South  Carolina,  and  other  parts  of 
the  U.  States,  and  HuiTil)oldt  discovered 
them  on  the  elevated  plain  of  Quitow  A 
mammoth,  hi  complete  preservation,  was 
seen  by  Adams,  a  traveller  in  Siberia,  who 
found  the  skeleton  to  be  %  feet  high,  and 
14  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
toceyx.    Thetu8l^g,^|^^aS^»0M.i^U 
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scientific  name  of  this  animal  is  depkaa 
prinwgenius  (Blumenb.),  or  eUphmU  fossil 
(Cuv.).  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  vnth 
the  mastodon,  a  gipntic  fossil  animal  of 
North  America.  (See  Mastodon,  and  Or- 
ganic Remains.) 

Mammoth  Cave  ;  a  stupendous  cave  in 
Kentucky,  near  Green  river,  130  miles 
soutli -south- west  of  Lexington.  It  has 
been  penetrated  9  or  10  miles,  and  has 
many  windings  that  have  not  been  ex- 
plored. The  depth  is  60  or  70  feet  It 
contains  fibres,  some  of  which  are  of 
immense  size  and  fimtastic  form;  but  is 
more  remarkable  for  its  extent  than  tlie 
variety  or  beauty  of  its  productions,  having 
none  of  the  beautiful  stalactites  found  in 
many  other  caves.  The  earth  is  strongly 
imprognoled  with  saltpetre,  and  large 
quantities  of  it  are  manufactured. 

Man,  in  natural  history,  according  to 
some  naturalists,  although,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, rather  from  motives  of  pride  than 
from  anatomical  considerations,  forms  the 
order  htmanoy  in  the  doss  mammalia ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  and  more  scientifically, 
is  included  in  the  family  himanay  in  the 
order  onMro^morp^  which  contains,  also, 
the  two  families  of  ^ou/rumana,  or  proper 
monkeys,  and  lemurs.  The  fiimily  Inmana, 
according  to  this  classification,  contains 
three  genera, — man,  the  orang-outangf  and 
the  gwbon,  Linneeus  was  the  first  who 
ventured  to  class  man  [homojhomo sajpiens) 
in  a  scientific  system  with  other  animals; 
and  he  did  not  escape  the  censure  of 
some,  as  degrading  the  dignity  of  the  hu- 
man race  by  such  an  approximation ;  but 
classification  is  a  mere  statement  of  a  fact 
iu  anatomy,  and  the  philosopher,  who  ob- 
serves and  interprets  nature,  is  not  surely 
to  hkune.  Man,  then,  whelber  considered 
as  tlie  head  of  the  animal  creation,  and  a 
part  of  it ;  or  as  a  sole  genus  and  sole  spe- 
cies, distinct  from  othere,  and  lord  of  all ; 
whether  defined  to  be  a  biped  without 
feathers,  or  a  quadruped  without  hoofii,  a 
monkey  with  a  voice,  or  a  monkey  with- 
out a  tail, — ^if  viewed  solely  in  a  physical 
light,  and  setting  aside  his  divine  reoson, 
and  his  immortal  nature, — is  a  being  pro- 
vided with  two  bunds,  deagned  for  pre- 
hendon,  and  havinff  fingers  protected  by 
flat  nails,  and  two  feet,  witli  single  soles, 
destined  for  walking ;  with  a  single  stom- 
ach, uud  witli  three  kinds  of  teeth, — inci- 
sive, canine  and  molar.  His  position  is 
upright,  his  food  botli  vegetable  and  ani- 
inal,  his  body  naked.  It  has  been  made 
a  subject  of  dispute,  whether  there  is 
more  than  one  species  in  the  human  race : 
tmt  it  is  merely  a  dispute  of  words;  and 


if  the  term  species  is  used  in  its  common 
scientific  sense,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  hut  one  species.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  and  constant  dififerences  of 
stature,  physiognomy,  color,  nature  of  the 
hair,  or  form  of  the  skull,  which  have 

S'ven  rise  to  subdivisions  of  this  B|)ecies. 
Iiimenbaoli  reduces  these  varieties  to 
fi\e:  1.  The  first  variety  occupies  the 
central  parts  of  the  old  continent,  namely. 
Western  Asia,  Eastern  and  Northern  Af- 
rica, Hindoostan  and  Europe.  Its  char- 
acters are  the  color  of  the  skin,  more  or 
less  white  or  brown ;  the  cheeks  tin^red 
with  red ;  long  hair,  either  brown  or  fair ; 
the  head  almost  spherical ;  the  face  oval 
and  narrow ;  the  features  moderately 
marked,  the  nose  slightly  arched  ;  the 
mouth  small ;  the  front  teeth  placed  per- 
pendiculariy  in  the  jaws;  the  chin  full 
and  round.  The  regularity  of  the  features 
of  such  a  countenance,  which  is  that  of 
the  European,  causes  it  to  be  generally 
considered  (by  them  at  ]east|  as  the  most 
agreeable.  The  Hindoos,  tne  Abyssini- 
ans,  the  Brebers,  or  inhrbitants  of  mount 
Atlas,  have  features  not  esseritially  dififer- 
ing  from  those  of  the  Europeans,  except 
in  the  color  of  the  skin,  and  which,  among 
the  Hindoo  and  Abyssinian  mountaineers, 
is  quite  fair.  Blumeiibach  calls  this  vari- 
ety the  Caucasian,  from  its  supposed  ori- 
gin iu  the  Caucasuq.  2.  The  second  va- 
riety was  formerly  called  the  Tartar,  but 
improperly,  as  the  Tartars  do  not  beloncr 
to  it  It  has  more  recently  been  called 
the  Eastern  variety.  The  color  in  this 
race  is  yellow ;  the  hahr  black,  stifi; 
straight,  and  rather  thin ;  the  head  almost 
square ;  the  face  large,  flat  and  depressed; 
the  features  indistinctly  marked ;  the  nose 
small  and  fiat;  the  cheeks  round  and 
prominent ;  the  chin  pointed ;  the  e^ea 
small.  This  variety  comprises  the  Asiat- 
ics to  the  east  of  the  Ganges  and  of  mount 
Beloor,  except  the  Malays.  In  Europe,  it 
embraces  the  Finns  and  Laplander ;  and, 
in  America,  the  Esmiimaux.  Other  wri- 
ters have  clossed  the  rinns,  as  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Scythians,  in  the  first  vari- 
ety. 3.  The  American  variety  resembles 
that  last  described  in  several  points.  Its 
principal  charactera  are  the  copper-color; 
stifif^  thin,  straight  black  hair ;  low  fore- 
head ;  eyes  sunk  ;  the  nose  somewhat 
projecting  ;  cheek-bones  prominent ;  the 
face  large.  This  variety  comprises  all  the 
Americans  except  the  Esquimaux.  There 
are  several  branches,  however,  which  dif- 
fer considerably.  4.  The  fourth  variety 
of  Blumenbavh  appeara  yet  more  arbitra- 
ry and  uncertain  than  the  last  It  is  called 
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bj  him  tbe  Mdng^  and  described  as  of  a 
taway  color ;  tlie  hair  black,  soft,  thick 
and  curled ;  Uie  ibrehead  a  little  projecting ; 
the  Doee  thick,  wide  and  flattened;  the 
mouth  larger  the  upper  jaw  projecting. 
This  variety  comprehenda  the  islandera 
of  the  Pacific  ocean.  5.  The  remaining 
variety  is  the  Negro.  Its  characten  are, 
color  l4eck ;  hair  black  and  woolly ;  bead 
narrow ;  forehead  convex  and  arched ; 
cheek-bones  projecting;  nose  brge,  and 
almost  confounded  wkh  the  upper  jaw; 
the  upper  front  tooth  obUquely  placed; 
tlie  lips  thick ;  the  chin  drawn  in  ;  the 
legs  crooked.  This  race  is  found  in 
Western  and  Southern  Africa,  and  the  great 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  generally  in  the 
iolerior.  There  are  very  great  dinerences 
in  the  tribes  included  in  this  variety :  the 
NegrO)  with  the  complexion  of  jet,  and 
wool ;  the  Caffre,  with  a  copper  complex- 
ion, and  long  hair ;  the  sooty  Panous,  or 
New  Giiineaman ;  the  native  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land ;  the  Haraforas,  who  are  found 
in  Borneo,  and  the  Hottentots,  hardly  dif- 
fer more  in  situation  than  in  features. 
(See  Blomenboch,  Dc  VcarietaU  tio^toa 
Gmtris  Humanu)  Bory  de  St.  Vincent, 
in  bis  Easais  Zoologiques  $ur  VHowmt^ 
divides  the  human  raco  into  15  species^ 
and  numerous  varieties.  Man,  considered 
in  his  nobler  character  of  a  social,  moral, 
religious  and  political  being,  will  be  more 
a{>propriately  considered  under  other 
heads.  (See  Idxngwi^  Philology^  Polite 
ical  hitUutioTUf  Rdigwn.) 

Man,  Isle  of  (ikieManada  of  Ptolemy); 
an  island  bek>nging  to  Great  Britain,  in 
the  Irish  sea,  neariy  equidistant  from  the 
coasts  of  England,  Scodand  and  Ireland ; 
30  miles  lon^,  and  12,  where  widest, 
broad;  70  in  circumference;  square  miles, 
2S0;  population,  in  1821,  40,084;  chief 
towns,  Castletown  (the  capital),  Douglas, 
Peel  and  Ramsay;  Ion.  4''  30^  W.;  lat 
54°  15'  N.  The  mterior  is  mountainous. 
Snowfield,  or  Sa  afield,  tbe  highest  sum- 
mit, is  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
Boil,  not  naturally  very  productive,  is 
greatly  fertilized  bv  the  abundance  of  sea- 
weed cast  upon  tne  shoiOb  Agriculture, 
of  late,  has  mode  great  advances.  Tbe 
productions  are  barley,  wheat,  oats,  tur- 
nips, potatoes,  flax,  cattle,  sheep,  poultry, 
&C.  The  island  contains  17  parishes,  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop,  stvled 
bisliM  ofSodor  and  Mmi^  who  is  sole  bar- 
on of  the  island.  The  Manx  language,  a 
kind  of  Gaelic  prevails  in  the  iBterior,but 
Englisli  is  spoken  in  the  towns.  On  the 
south  is  a  small  island,  caHed  the  Cay  of 
Man,  which  is  seponited  by  a  nairow 


channel. — In  1405,  the  island  was  cnnted 
to  lord  Stanley,  and,  in  1735,  Became 
vested  in  the  duke  of  Athol.  In  1764,  it 
was  sold  to  Great  Britain  for  £70,000, 
with  all  its  rights  of  sovereignty. 

Man-of-War  ;  a  ship  of  war;  an  arm- 
ed ship. 

MAif-op-WAR  Bum.     (See  MaiivssA 

Mait AKin  ( ptpro,  Lin.].  This  is  a  small 
genus  of  birds  peculiar  to  South  America, 
having  a  compressed  beak,  thicker  than 
broad,  grooved ;  nasal  fossn  lai^.  Their 
tail  and  feet  are  short.  In  their  general 
form  and  proportions,  diey  are  not  veiy 
unlike  the  titmouse.  They  are  generally 
small,  and  inhabit  tbe  depths  of  forests, 
being  seldom  seen  in  cultivated  fields. 
The  largest  of  these  birds,  tlie  P.mUitarisy 
is  distinguished  by  a  beautiful  crest  of  red 
feathers  upon  its  head.  Its  back  is  of  a 
fine  blue,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumngeof  a 
deep  black.— Closely  allied  to  these  birds 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the 
feathered  tribe, — the  cock  of  tbe  rock  [ru- 
ficola\  This  bird  is  as  large  as  a  pigeon, 
IS  of  a  bright  orange  color,  and  is  runiish- 
ed  with  a  double  crest  of  feathers  on  its 
head,  placed  in  the  form  of  a  fan.  They 
live  on  fruits,  scratch  the  earth  like  the 
common  fowl,  and  form  their  nest  of  dry 
wood,  in  deep  holes  in  the  rocks.  Tbe 
female  lays  two  eggs. 

Manasarowara,  a  lake  of  Thibet, 
among  the  Himalaya  mountains^  is  one  of 
the  most  venerated  of  all  tbe  places  of 
pilgrimage  resorted  to  by  the  Hindoos, 
who  visit  it  in  great  numbers,  in  spite  of 
all  tbe  difficulties  of  the  journey.  The 
Tliibetians  also  hold  it  in  great  reverence, 
and  come  from  great  distances  to  throw 
into  it  the  ashes  of  their  friends.  It  is 
about  15  miles  long  and  11  broad,  and, 
with  its  bordere  of  lofty  crags,  and  its 
towering  barrier  of  snow-capped  moun- 
tains, forms  a  magnificent  scene.  Its 
sliores  are  covered  with  monastic  houses. 

Manasser  ;  eldest  son  of  Joseph,  bom 
in  Egypt.  When  brought  with  Ephraim 
to  receive  the  blessing  of  h's  grandfather 
Jacob,  the  old  man  ^aced  bis  right  hand 
upon  the  bead  of  tbe  younger,  and  his 
left  upon  that  of  Manasseh,  thus  depriving 
the  latter  of  the  precedence  due  to  his 
priority  of  birth.  The  descendants  of 
Manasseh  formed  a  trilte,  which,  in  the 
nromised  land,  was  settled,  half  beyond  the 
Jordan,  and  half  in  the  territory  of  Sama- 
ria, Sichem  and  Bethany.    (See  HehrewsA 

Mancando  (abbreviated  ifiofic,  Italian) 
is  used  hi  music  to  denote  that  tlie  time 
of  a  ))iece  must  become  slower  and  slow* 
er,  and  the  tone  by  degrees  vanish. 
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Mancha,  La ;  ft  province  of  Spam  m 
NewOmtile,  almost  every  way  surround- 
ed by  mountains,  forming  an  imniente 
plain,  intenected  by  ridges  of  low  hills 
and  rocks ;  not  an  enclosure  of «ny  kind,  ex- 
cept mud  walls,  about  the  villages ;  not  a 
tree  to  be  seen,  exce|n  a  few  dwarfish  ever- 
green oaks  and  olive  plants,  scarce  de- 
ser\'ing  the  name.  All  this  vast  tract  of 
open  countiy  is  cultivated  in  com  and 
vines.  A  traveller  says,  **  There  is  no  la- 
borer nor  young  female  peasant,  who  is 
not  well  acQuainted  with  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho."  This  is  tlie  most  cheerftil 
country  of  Spain ;  the  infaabitauts  are  af- 
fable, and  great  lovers  of  music  and 
tlanciug ;  population,  214,087 ;  sqnare 
nules,  800Q ;  chief  towns,  Ciudad-Real 
and  Ocana. 

Manche,  DEPARTMBNf  OF  La  ;  ID  the 
north- wee!3m  part  of  France,  on  the  Brit- 
ish channel,  called  in  Frenoli  La  Mmuhit, 
(See  Departtntni,  and  Ckannd,) 

Manchester;  an  ancient  town  in  Lan- 
cashire, England,  known  for  its  extensive 
manufiictures ;  106  miles  N.  W.  of  liondon, 
33  E.of  yverpool;  hit.  .^S*"  29^  N. ;  k>n.  U^ 
U*  W. ;  population  in  1801,  84,000 ;  in 
1811,  98,000;  in  1821,  133,788,  and,  in 
1831,  including  the  neighboihood,  233^)80. 
Manchester  stands  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river  Irwell,  near  its  Junction  with  the 
Irk  and  the  Medlock.  The  IrweU  is  ren- 
dered navigable  to  Liverpool,  and,  by 
means  of  canals;  the  town  has  communi- 
cation vrith  the  waten  on  both  ^ores  of 
the  islarid.  (Sec  Cottoh  ofOrtai  Briiam.) 
It  is  also  connected  with  Liverpool  bv 
the  Li^'ernool  and  Manchester  rail-road, 
trRverrad  ny  rteain-canrriages,  moving  with 
an  almost  incredible  sp^.  On  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Irwell  stands  Saiford, 
which,  though  under  a  diflbrent  jurisdic- 
tion, is  so  connected  with  Manchester  as  al- 
ways to  be  compiebended  in  the  same  sta- 
tistical reporta  The  town  presents  nothing 
lemarkable  in  an  anchitectumi  point  of 
▼lew.  It  has  a  college,  an  honiital  for  the 
maintetittnce  of  poor  boys,  a  iibrwy,  and 
aeveral  establishments  for  the  promoiioii 
of  educsftion  and  science.  The  phih»- 
flophk^l  and  litereiy  society  has  pobnshed 
transactions  containing  some  valuable  ma- 
inoii&  The  ground  on  wfiich  ManclMMsr 
stondsisa  perilect  ievel,  and  from  whaieff- 
er  side  it  is  approached,  to  crowd  of 
spires,  towen^  maauftetories  and  wnrs- 
hooses  appears  minglmg  witli  the  smoke 
that  hangs  over  h.  It  is  to  tlie  cotton- 
irode  that  the  town  owes  its  wealth  atid 
growth.  The  prododlve  powen  of  ma- 
chimiy  fastve  civen  expanded  ia  a  much 


greater  proportion  than  the  increase  of  its 
population.  The  inventH>ns  of Aikwright 
produced  a  new  era  in  its  hisfeoty.  The 
processes  of  carding,  spinning,  weaving, 
ai;d  many  of  those  of  bleaching^  ^y^^ 
and  imnting,  are  conducted  by  means  or 
macnineiy,  which,  in  productive  power,  is 
ec|uivalent  to  a  population  of  several  mil- 
lions. Between  1814  and  1828,  more  than 
200  8tean>-engines  were  set  np,  carryine 
over  30,000  looms  for  weaving  ah)nc.  Ol 
703^  bales  of  cotton  imported  into 
Liverpool  (1825)^  nine  tenths  were  con- 
sumed at  Manchester.  Besides  the  mon- 
ufhoture  of  every  kind  of  cotton  goods, 
tliere  are  iron  fbunderies,  shops  for  making 
machines,  d:c.,which  consume  great  quan- 
tities of  the  cool  abundant  in  tlie  neigiilior- 
bood.  Manchester  does  not  send  anv 
member  to  pariiament,  but  the  reform  bill 

Proposes  to  give  it  two  members.  (See 
^arHamentary  Reform.) 
AflAicGHii?EEL  {kippowume  monoeiiiUa) 
a  West  Indian  tree,  celebrated  for  the 
poisonous  qualities  of  the  milky  jnice 
which  abounds  in  every  part  of  it.  When 
a  drop  of  this  juice  is  applied  to  the  skin, 
it  causes  the  same  sensation  as  a  burning 
coal,  and  qukkly  produces  a  vesicla. 
The  Indisos  use  it  for  poisoning  the  points 
of  their  arrows,  wbiclipreserve  their  ven- 
om for  a  longtime.  The  workmen  em- 
pk>yed  in  felling  these  trees,  first  build  a 
fire  round  the  trunks,  m  order  to  make 
the  juice  evaporate,  and  cover  their  eyes 
wiUi  gauze;  but,  notwithstanding  these 
precautisns,  they  are  suL^ect  to  be  incom- 
moded with  the  diMt  The  accounts^ 
however,  which  represent  it  as  dangerous 
to  sleep  in  the  shade,  or  to  come  in  con- 
tact vmh  the  rain  which  has  fallen  upon 
this  tree,  are  highly  exmerated.  The 
inhabitanis  of  Martioique  formerly  burnt 
entire  forests  of  tlie  manchineel,  in  order  to 
free  their  dwellings  from  its  presence. 
This  tree  belongs  to  the  natural  family  eu- 
/A«r6uiecie ;  the  leaves  are  ahemate,  ovate, 
senate  and  shining;  the  fruit  has  the 
form,  color  and  seent  of  a  small  apple, 
and  contains  a  nut  about  as  laige  as  a 
chaKnuL  It  is  said  that  drinking  copious- 
ly of  sea-water  is  the  best  remedy,  when 
a  partiofn  of  this  fruit  has  been  SHalk>wed. 
It  grows  in  the  West  Indies,  and  other 
pans  of  tropical  America,  in  tlie  inuaediaie 
vicinity  of  the  ocean. 

Manco  Capac,  legislator  and  iirrt  inoa 
of  the  Peruvians,  was  tk»  12tli  in  ascent 
fWrn  the  inca  who  reigned  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  mvasion  m  1532,  an  interval 
computed  by  the  uatiTcs  at  about  400 
yean.    Tbdr  tradition  wa%  that  this  par- 
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fioD,  with  Bfatna  OeHa  bia  wife,  and  sister, 
appeared  suddenly  in  an  island  of  the  lake 
Titiaca,  and  declared  themselves  to  be  chil- 
dren of  the  sun,  sent  down  to  civilize  and 
instruct  them.  Maneo  accordingly  taught 
the  men  agriculture  and  other  useful  arts, 
whilst  his  wife  instructed  the  women  to 
spin  and  weave.  He  taught  the  Peru- 
vians to  revere  internally,  as  the  highest 
and  unknown  deiU',  Pacbakamak,  i.  e.  the 
soul  or  support  of  the  world ;  extemallv, 
however,  and  as  an  inferior  and  visible 
deity,  tlie  sun,  his  parent ;  and  he  ordered 
aacrificas  to  be  offered  to  the  latter,  as  the 
bene&ctor  of  men.  Perhaps  some  strui- 
ger,  from  a  civilized  land,  appeared  in 
Peru,  and  employed  religion  to  procure  an 
ascendency  which  enabled  him  to  form  a 

X\ar  government.  Manco  Capac  died 
a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  and,  as 
fiir  as  tradition  may  be  relied  upon,  seems 
justly  to  have  been  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  benefactors  of  mankind  by  the  benev- 
olence of  his  institutions.  (See  Robert- 
son's Hittory  qf  America,) 

Mandamus.  A  writ  of  vumdamu  (we 
command)  is,  in  general,  a  command  issu- 
ing from  some  superior  court,  as  the 
court  of  king's  bench  in  England,  and,  in 
the  U.  States,  the  supreme  court  of  the  U. 
States,  or  a  superior  or  supreme  court  of 
any  state,  directed  to  some  inferior  court, 
or  to  some  person  or  corporation,  requir- 
ing them  to  do  some  particular  thinf, 
which  such  superior  court  has  previously 
determined  it  to  be  their  duty  to  do,  or, 
at  least,  supposes  to  be  consonant  to  right 
and  jusdce.  It  issues  where  a  party  has 
a  right  to  have  a  thing  done,  and  has  no 
otiier  remedy,  /md  in  some  cases  where 
he  has  another,  but  a  tedious  and  inade- 
quate one.  It  is  either  in  tlie  alternative, 
ordering  the  court,  corporation  or  petty,  to 
which  or  whom  it  is  directed,  to  do  the 
thing  specified,  or  to  appearand  show 
cause  why  it  shouM  not  be  done ;  or  ab- 
solute, commanding  the  thing  specified  to 
be  done  without  any  condition  or  ahana- 
tive.  The  writ  is  usually  first  issued  m 
tlie  alternative,  directing  the  party  com- 
plained of  to  appear,  and  show  cause 
against  its  being  issued  absolutely,  and  ia 
ease  of  there  being  no  appearance,  or  no 
sufiScieut  cause  to  the  control^  beuiff 
shown,  an  absolute  mandaamB  is  issued. 
The  cases  enumerated  f<>r  the  issuing  of 
this  writ,  by  sh*  William  Blackstone,  are — 
to  compel  the  party  applying  to  be  restor- 
ed to  some  ofiKe  or  franchise  of  a  public 
nature,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual ;  to 
an  acailemieal  degree;  to  the  use  of  a 
meeting-house,  k^ :  it  lies  for  the  produc- 


tion, inspection  or  delivery  of  public  books 
and  papers ;  for  the  surrender  of  the  rtgqiiia 
of  a  corporation  ;  to  oblige  bodies  corpo- 
rate to  affix  their  common  seal ;  or  to 
compel  the  holding  of  a  court  It  may 
be  dn^cted  to  an  inferior  court,  ordering 
it  to  proceed  in  the  hearing  of  a  cause,  or 
to  enter  up  a  judgment.  It  is  sometimes 
directed  to  a  corporation,  directing  them 
to  choose  officers.  Thesuituteof  2  Geo. 
II,  c.  4,  provides  for  its  being  issued  to 
command  an  election  of  a  mayor  or  otiier 
chief  magistrate  of  a  city,  town  or  bor- 
oujfh ;  and  so,  where  one  is  elected  to  any 
ofiice,  as  town-clerk,  or  is  legally  elected 
member  of  any  public  body,  as  one  of  tlio 
aldennen  of  a  cjty,  and  is  refused  admis- 
sion or  recognition  as  such,  this  writ  may 
be  issued  in  his  behalf.  By  an  act  of  the 
congress  oi  the  U.  States,  passed  Sept.  4, 
1789,  the  supreme  court  han  power  to 
issue  "  writs  of  mandamus  in  cases  war- 
ranted by  the  principles  and  usages  of 
law,  to  any  courts  appointed,  or  persons 
holding  office  under  the  U.  States." 

Maiidam  :  a  fort  and  Indian  village  on 
the  Missouri,  1600  miles  from  tiie  Missis- 
sippi, by  the  course  of  the  river;  Ion.  100^ 
W  W, ;  Ut.47<>  aO'  N.  This  place  is  re- 
markable for  the  encampment  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  during  the  winter  of  1804--5, 
when  on  their  expedition  up  the  Missouri. 
They  state,  tiiat  on  the  17th  of  December, 
the  thermometer  fell  here  to  45°  below  0. 
The  Mandan  Indians  are  in  this  vicinity. 

Majcdaxie;  the  mother  of  Cyrus.  (See 
Cyrm^  and  CambyaeM,) 

Mandarins^  the  official  nobility  la 
China.    (See  China^  vol.  iii.,  p  J45.) 

MA!fDATE  ;  an  order  in  (i^many,  used 
for  a  decree  of  a  court  of  justice,  by  which, 
on  the  application  of  a  plaintiff,  something 
is  ordered  or  prohibited  to  the  opposite 
party.  The  process  is  unconditional 
|«tfie  dauBvla)  if  no  legal  opposition  can 
be  anticifiated,  conditional  (cum  cUmBida) 
if  the  other  par^  is  at  liberty  to  make  re- 
nionstraiices.— Jtfoniafe  was  also  the  name 
given  to  a  certain  kind  of  paper-mon^  in 
the  French  revolution.  After  the  OMtig- 
naU^  which  had  been  kept  in  circulation 
bv  die  violence  of  Robespierre,  had  logt 
ail  credit,  a  new  money  was  created, — die 
mandalm^ — founded,  like  the  oingnatt,  oo 
the  credit  derived  from  the  confiscated 
property,  but  vrith  the  essential  difierence, 
that  specific  pieces  of  property,  enume- 
rated in  a  table,  were  pledged  for  tlie  re- 
demption of  the  bills,  whilst  the  assignats 
fumuhed  only  a  genartA  cUim.  The  man- 
dates oouU  be  rnlized  at  any  moment,  as 
the  owner  was  authorized  to  take  any 
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poitioo  of  the  propeitj  eiiumented  on  the 
table,  as  aoou  as  be  mode  liia  intention 
known,  and  paid  the  quarter  part  of  its 
aflBigncd  value  without  any  furtlier  for- 
maJity.  Firat  600,000,000  of  mandates 
were  created,  but  soon  after  (March  18, 
1796),  2,400,000,000.  A  forced  circula- 
tion  was  given  to  them,  bj  which  the 
government  was  enabled  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  tlie  approaching  campaign, 
Tliis  was  hardly  done,  when  thev  also 
sunk  to  notlnng  ;  they  were,  therefore,  in 
part  redeemed,  while  the  rest  disappeared 
of  themselves.  Instead  of  sinking  under 
this  burden,  France  owed  her  deliverance 
to  tliis  measure.  The  evil  oarried  along 
with  its  excess  its  cure. 

Mandevillk,  sir  John,  a  celebrated 
English  traveller  of  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry, was  lx)m  at  St.  Albania.  He  was  of  a 
respectable  fiunily,  and  bred  a  physician ; 
but  a  desire  to  visit  foreign  countries  in- 
duced him,  in  13322,  to  set  out  upon  a 
course  of  travels,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  spent  34  years.  During  this  period, 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  visited 
the  ^pneater  part  of  Asia,  Egypt  and  Libya, 
making  himself  acquainted  with  many  lan- 
ffuageiH  An<l  collecting  a  great  mass  of  in- 
unrmation,  true  and  false,  which  he  com- 
initted  to  writing  in  Latin,  French  and 
English.  He  died  at  Liege,  in  1372, 
where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory, the  inscription  on  which  denominates 
him  John  de  MandtmlUf  alias  De  Barha^ 
Lard  ftf  CampolL  The  only  gentdne  edi- 
tion of  his  travels,  entitled  the  Voia^e  and 
JhnxdU  of  Sir  John  MaundeviU,  Knight^ 
was  printed  from  an  original  manuscript 
in  the  Cotton  library  (1/27,  8vo.).  His 
extreme  credulity  in  the  collection  of  ab- 
surd and  fabulous  stories  is  onl^  surpassed 
by  his  unblushing  indulgence  in  the  most 
extravagant  fictions. 

Mandeville,   Bernard,  a  writer  and 

Eiysician  of  considerable  temporary  ce- 
tnrity,  was  bom  in  Holland  about  1670. 
He  was  probably  of  English  extraction, 
as  he  fixed  his  residence  in  England,  and 
wrote  bis  works  in  the  Enfflish  language. 
His  most  celebrated  production  is  the 
FaWe  of  ihe  Bees,  or  Private  Vices  made 
Public  Benefhs,  first  printed  in  1723.  The 
reasoning  in  this  piece  is  founded  on  the 
sophism,  that  the  luxury  and  superfluity 
which  mark  the  advanced  stages  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  vices  which  they  engender, 
are  often  the  causes  of  national  prosperi- 
ty, and  hence  the  necessary  prevalence 
of  vicious  principles  in  human  nature. 
Comistendy  with  this  doctrine,  his  genend 
views  of  mankind  are  of  the  most  dispar- 
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aging  tendency ;  and  he  declares  against  all 
attempts  to  exalt  the  humble  classes  by  eda- 
eation.  Many  answere  ap|)eared,  among 
which  was  one  by  bishop  Berkeley,  to 
whom  he  replied  in  1723,  m  bis  Letter  to 
Dion.  His  Free  Thoughts  on  Religion 
( 1720), was  deemed  deisticaL  He  also  wrote 
several  other  works.    He  died  in  1733. 

Mandihgoes  ;  a  nation  of  negroes  found 
in  different  parts  of  Western  Africa,  in  8en- 
egambia  and  Guinea.  They  arc  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  and  tlieir  language  is, 
in  some  measure,  the  commercial  language 
of  Western  Africa.  They  are  superior  to 
most  of  the  African  tribes  in  civilization. 

Mandola,  or  Mandoline;  an  instru- 
ment, the  name  of  which  is  much  mora 
musical  than  its  tones.  The  Italian  name 
is  mandola,  mandora.  It  has  four  strins;B, 
belongs  to  the  lute  and  suitar  species, 
and  is  played  with  a  quill  as  well  as 
with  the  finger.  There  are  also  instru- 
ments of  this  kind  with  six  or  more 
strings,  which,  therefore,  approach  nearer 
to  the  nature  of  the  lute  (q.  v.).  It  is  chief- 
ly in  use  in  Italy,  and  is  pleasing  when  it 
accompanies  the  easy  song  of  the  country 
people.    The  strings  are  of  steel  or  brass 

MANnRAGORA  sud  Mandeake  ;  a  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  a  root  which 
grew  cleft  into  two  parts,  and  resembled 
die  human  form.  Hence  miraculoua 
powere  were  attributed  to  it,  and  the  heib 
t  prodiy'-Hl  was  called  circftum,  Ao- 
'^rding  j  Josephus  (^ntiquit^  l)ook  vtil. 
Ct.  ip.  2),  Solomon  had  such  a  plant,  which 
drove  away  demons.  Pliny,  in  his  Nat- 
ural History  (lib.  25,  cap.  13)  directs  how 
it  should  be  dug  up ;  and  Josephus,  wlio 
called  it  bararas^  states  something  similar. 
This  root  was  supposed  to  have  a  double 
sex,  and  to  make  prolific ;  hence  comnien- 
tatois  on  the  Bible  have  conjectured  that 
it  was  the  fruit  which  Rachel  desired  of 
Leah,  according  to  Genesis  xxx.  14. 

Mandrake.    (See  Mandragora,) 

Mandshures,  or  Mantchoos.  Two 
nations,  the  Mandshures  and  Tungus«f^ 
whose  common  origin  is  proved  by  their 
traditions,  tlieir  language  and  their  physi- 
cal conformation,  belong  lo  the  Mand- 
shure  race,  which  wandera  over  the  vast 
deserts  in  the  east  of  Siberia  and  north  c^ 
Mongolia.  They  were  known  in  the  ear- 
liest times  under  the  name  of  the  Kint^  or 
NlvUkts.  From  A.  D.  926  they  were  trib- 
utarv  to  the  Khitans,  and  dwelt  to  the 
north  of  Corea,  in  Eastern  Tartaiy,  as  far 
as  to  the  Eastern  sea  and  the  Amour.  In 
1114,  they  revolted,  under  Okota,  againsC 
the  Khitano,  and,  in  1118,  established 
the  kingdom  of  Kin,  in  China,  whkdk 
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was  called  from  the  founder  of  the  dynas- 
ty. In  1125,  Tiu-tBong  overdirew  tlie 
kingdom  of  the  Khitans,  in  the  north  of 
China ;  he  then  attaclced  the  Song,  who 
had  caiJed  him  in  to  their  assistance,  com- 
fielled  Wey-tsong  to  code  to  him  a  part 
of  China,  and  deprived  his  successor  of 
tfie  remainder  of  northern  China,  leaving 
him  only  the  southern  part  of  the  country. 
The  Mongols,  hitherto  vassals  of  the  Kins, 
revolted  under  the  successor  of  Tai-tsong, 
and  compelled  the  latter  to  cede  to  them 
a  uart  of  their  territory.  In  1206,  Gengis- 
Knan  refused  tlie  payment  of  tribute;  in 
1212  and  1213,  entirJy  defeated  tiie  Kins, 
threw  off  the  yoke,  and  made  the  Kins 
themselves  bis  tributaries.  In  121 5,  Ning- 
tsong,  sovereign  of  China,  of  the  dynasty  of 
Song,  refused  to  pay  the  tribute.  In  1221, 
the  Kins  were  deprived  of  part  of  their 
territory,  by  Gengis-Klian.  In  1230,  Ok- 
lai  continued  the  war,  and  reduced  the 
kingdom  under  Gnai-tsong.  Afler  the 
ex|Hilsion  of  the  Kins  from  China,  they 
first  re-appeared  in  1556,  under  the  name 
of  the  Jaojiichoos,  They  found  reception 
in  Lea-Tong,  between  Sharra-Mongolia 
and  Corea ;  but,  in  1616,  they  invaded 
China  under  Tienming,  and  made  exten- 
sive conquests.  To  increase  the  confu- 
'  sion,  the  rebel  Li  excited  an  insurrection, 
attacked  the  emperor  Wcy-tsoug,  in  1643, 
and  defeated  him.  The  emperor  hanged 
himself,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  dynas- 
ty of  Ming,  the  last  family  of  native  princes 
in  China.  A  recom'.iJiauoii  was  now 
effected  with  the  Mantchoos.  Tsonte 
drove  Li  out  of  Pekin,  but  died  in  the 
midst  of  his  conquests,  wiiich  were  com- 
pleted bv  his  son,  in  1644,  since  which 
period  the  Mantchoos  have  been  the 
sovereigns  of  China.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent no  Mantchoos  within  tlie  Russian  ter- 
ritory; a  part  of  them,  when  the  Russians 
came  to  Siberia,  lefl  their  possessions  in 
East  diberia,  extending  from  lake  Baikal 
to  the  Mongolian  mountains,  and  along 
the  river  Amour,  and  witJidrew  to  the 
Amour  and  China ;  those  who  remained, 
and  submitted  to  the  Russian  government, 
fen  under  the  jurisdiction  of  China,  by 
the  treaty  of  Nertchinsk,  by  which  Russia 
gave  up  all  the  Amour  and  the  Mantchoos, 
who  were  its  subjects.  The  Stanovoi- 
krebet  mountains  now  form  the  bounda- 
ry of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Tun- 
ffusea,  part  of  whom  are  tributaiy  to 
China,  part  to  Russia,  and  part  are  mde- 
pendent 

Mane.    (See  Hair.) 

MAinKOB,  or  Manage,  is  used  to  denote 
die  art  of  breaking  and  riding  horBes,  or 


the  place  set  apart  for  efoestrian  exercises. 
It  is  borrowed  from  the  French,  who  de- 
rive it  from  the  Italian  maneggio.  Some 
writers  derive  it  from  the  I^tin,  a  vianu. 
agendo.  Most  horses  are,  by  nature,  ex- 
tremely docile,  and,  when  pro|)er  means 
are  used  with  them,  they  are  very  well  dis- 
posed to  obey  their  masters.  These  ouglit, 
tlierefbre,  to  endeavor,  from  the  com- 
mencement, to  acquire  the  confidence  of 
the  animal,  by  kind  and  gentle  treatment, 
and  by  avoiding  all  unnecessary  severity. 
Some  horses,  indeed,  are  naturally  vicious 
or  obstinate,  and  must  be  occanonally 
punished ;  but  the  chastisement  should  be 
mflicted  with  judgment  and  discrimina- 
tion. Spirit  has  b^n  sometimes  misiaken 
for  vice,  and  many  horses,  not  naturally 
vicious,  have  been  rendered  so  by  severity 
and  injudicious  treatment.  A  horse's 
education  may  commence  between  tlie 
ages  of  two  and  three  years,  and  it  will 
ffreatly  facilitate  future  operations  if  he 
has  been  housed  during  the  winter.  About 
this  age,  a  halter  or  cavesson  (a  noose- 
band]  should  be  put  upon  the  foal,  that  he 
rnay  become  lamiiiar  with  it.  The  groom, 
too,  when  he  cleans  the  animal,  should 
lift  each  of  his  feet,  and  strike  tliem  gently 
with  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  hammer,  after 
which  he  will  readily  submit  to  be  shod 
when  necessary.  Next,  before  feeding, 
the  groom  should  put  a  saddle  on  the 
back  of  the  ibal,  and  remove  it  again  with 
great  caution.  After  a  while,  the  girth 
mav  be  bound  over  the  saddle,  and  the 
foal  left  to  stand  and  feed.  Every  thing 
should  be  taught  gradually  and  gently,  to 
avoid  tlie  danger  of  rendering  the  animal 
timid  or  vicious.  .  The  horse  should  now 
be  made  to  run  at  the  end  of  a  long  rein, 
held  in  the  hand,  a  uooseband  being  put 
on  his  nose,  and  a  man  following  him, 
if  necessary,  with  a  long  whip*  This  ex- 
ercise shouki  be  performed  with  great 
gentleness,  and  but  little  at  a  time,  that 
the  horse  may  not  be  fatigued,  stupified 
or  discouraged.  Afler  he  has  acquired  a 
firm^  regular,  and  determined  motion,  he 
may  be  mounted.  Only  a  trench  or  snafile 
and  cavesson  should  be  used  at  first.  The 
bit  and  bridle  should  not  be  introduced 
till  the  horse  has  been  taught  to  cany  his 
head  high,  and  is  firee  in  his  motions.  A 
fine  carriage  is  to  be  given  to  the  horae 
by  bringing  his  head  in  such  a  position  as  to 
form  a  perpendicular  line  from  his  forehead 
to  his  nose,  afler  which  his  head  should  be 
brought  a  little  more  inwards  by  pulling 
the  inward  rem  gently  and  by  degrees, 
and  crossmgthe  outward  rein  a  little  over, 
whereby  he  acquu^a  the  most  beautiful 
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positiony  and  is  better  able  to  go  tbrouffb 
his  exercises.  Tbe  natural  paces  or  a 
boree  are  a  walk,  a  trot,  and  a  gallop,  to 
whicb  some  borses,  of  tliemselvea,  add  tua 
amble.  In  a  walk,  a  borw  lifls  two  legs 
on  a  side,  one  after  tlie  other,  begiuning 
with  tbe  hind  leg  first ;  in  an  amble,  two 
legs  on  a  side  at  tbe  same  dme ;  in  a  irot, 
two  at  tlio  same  dme,  and  keeps  two 
on  tbe  ground  crosswise.  In  galloping 
straigbt  forward,  die  borse  may  lead  with 
either  fore  leg,  but  unless  the  bind  leg  on 
the  same  side  follows  it,  tbe  less  are  said 
to  be  disunited ;  in  this  pace,  aU  four  less 
are  off  the  ground  at  die  same  time,  in 
galloping  in  a  circle,  the  innermost  fore 
leg  should  lead,  or  he  is  said  to  gallop 
Mse.  The  canter  or  band  gallop  is  not 
considered  as  a  natural  pace :  it  is  on  easier 
gallop,  in  which  the  baud  presses  on  the 
bridle,  to  restrain  the  speed.  When  the 
horw  has  learned  to  go  forward  freely,  he 
should  be  exercised  for  some  time  iu  the 
manner  above  ])ointed  out,  first  at  a  walk, 
and  then  at  a  trot.  The  trot  is  to  render 
him  supple  in  tbe  shoulders,  and  to  make 
him  go  widi  a  fiiee,  united  and  determined 
action,  for  which  no  pace  is  so  well  adapt- 
ed. A  borse  light  in  band  sboukl  be  put 
to  the  extended  trot.  When  be  goes  free- 
ly, he  should  be  brought  together  by  de- 
grees, until  he  bends  his  legs,  and  goes 
unitedly  and  eoually.  I(  when  kept  to- 
|ether,*he  slackens  his  pace,  push  bim 
forwanl,  still  keeping  him  genUv  in  hand. 
If  he  is  heavy  iu  hand,  he  must  be  thrown 
bock  on  bis  haunches,  to  shorten  his  steps 
and  collect  bis  strength.  He  must  not  be 
suffered  to  sink  his  neck,  and  poke  out  his 
nose.  When  he  bas  been  wrought  up 
into  a  proper  position,  he  should  be  made 
still  more  supple  in  the  shoulders,  by  tbe 
lesson  of  the  ipauU  en  dedtma^  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  lesson  of  any.  For 
tills  purpose,  the  bend  of  tbe  neck  must 
be  procured  in  the  manner  fonnerly  de- 
scrioed.  When  be  has  been  ridden  in  this 
position  till  he  goes  with  perfect  steadiness 
and  freedom,  the  rider  should  walk  him 
forwards  to  tbe  right,  and  endeavor,  al- 
most impercepdbly,  to  place  bim  so  that 
tbe  binder  feet  keep  the  straiglit  line  of  a 
wall,  while  tbe  fore  feet  come  out  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  inwanls,  towanls  the 
centre.  This  must  be  effected  by  cross- 
ing die  outward  rein,  in  die  rifflit  hand, 
towards  tbe  left,  a  litde  backwards,  which 
com|)els  the  horse  to  bring  the  right 
sliotdder  forwards,  and  to  cross  the  inward 
leg  over  tbe  outward.  The  rider  sliould 
also  press  his  right  leg  to  tbe  horse's  side, 
which  brings  iu  bis  shoulders.    Tbe  same 


crossing  should  afterwards  be  efibcted  in 
the  hinder  legs,  by  bringing  iu  the  fore  legs, 
&C.  In  every  exercise,  the  rider  shoidd 
avoid  all  unsettled  moUoii  and  wriggling 
with  the  legs.  Every  thing  should  be 
eftected  by  the  liauds  only,  and  the  legs 
should  be  used  only  in  case  of  necessity. 
After  the  horse  has  been  taught  to  so  free- 
ly on  this  lesson  to  die  right,  the  rider  may 
change  to  tbe  left.  The  horse  should  be  rid- 
den hi  the  same  manner  across  tbe  couree, 
and  exercised  alternately  to  die  right  and 
left,  unul  he  crosses  his  lees  with  perfect 
facility.  He  may  now,  perha|)s,  be  taught 
to  back.  Whenever  the  rider  stops,  he 
should  back  a  few  ]Nices,  and  then  put 
die  horse  forwards  by  little  at  a  time.  In 
backing,  if  he  attempts  to  i^ear,  push  him 
out  immediately  into  a  full  trot  When 
the  horse  has  bieen  sufficiendy  practised 
in  the  ipaule  en  dedans,  he  siiouhl  be 
made  to  traverse  a  passage  with  his  bead 
to  the  wall  and  with  his  croup  to  the  walL 
The  motion  of  his  lejf^  in  paanging  to  the 
right,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  ipauU 
en  dedans  to  the  left,  and  so  vice  vericL 
but  tbe  head  is  always  bent  and  turned 
differendy.  In  the  ipaule  en  dedans,  the 
horse  looks  the  contrary  way  to  that 
which  he  goes ;  iu  jiasBaging,  he  looks  the 
same  way  as  he  is  ^oing.  The  direc- 
tions for  executing  diis  lesson  are  similar 
to  diose  of  the  ipatde  en  dedans*  The 
equilibrium  of  tbe  rider's  body  is  particu^ 
larly  necessaiy.  Bits  should  not  oe  used 
until  the  previous  lessons  have  lieen  well 
practised  with  the  trench  or  snafile. 
Horses  should  be  taught  to  leap  by  de- 
grees, beginning  widi  small  leaps.  The 
rider  must  keep  his  liody  back,  raise  his 
baud  a  little,  to  pelp  up  the  fore  parts  of  the 
horse,  and  lie  very  attentive  to  his  balance, 
without  raising  himself  in  the  saddle,  or 
moving  his  arms.  Horses  should  first 
leap  standing,  then  walking,  then  trotdng, 
then  galloping.  A  low  bar,  covered  with 
furze,  is  liest  to  begin  with,  as  it  pricks  the 
less  of  the  horse  if  he  does  not  raise  him- 
seTf  sufiliciently,  and  prevents  him  from 
acquiring  the  dangerous  habit  of  touching. 
In  order  to  teach  horses  to  stand  fire,  and 
to  bear  the  sound  of  drums  aud  other 
noises,  they  should  be  first  accustomed  to 
them  in  the  stable  at  feeding  dine^  All 
other  things  necessary  to  make  a  horse 
steady  ma^  be  easily  taught  by  good  judg- 
ment, pauence  and  gentleness.  Of  all 
bad  tempera  and  qualities  in  horses,  those 
which  sre  occasioned  by  ignorant  ridera 
and  hareh  treatment,  are  the  most  com- 
mon and  the  worst  (For  mounting,  &c.» 
see  Horsemanship.) 
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Maitelli,  Fietro  ;  s  cormc  sinffer,  who, 
about  the  year  1750,  went  at  the  head  of  a 
companv  of  Italian  siogera  to  Paris,  sad 
gained  the  public  favor  bj  his  comic  taU 
ent  A  warm  dispute  arose  between  the 
fttvorers  of  the  modem  Italian  niurac  and 
the  old  French  style.  Tlie  parties  were 
called  ht^onuls  and  onHbvffomsts.  The 
chiefs  of  the  parties  were  Grimm  and 
Rousseau.  The  Italian  music  was  victo- 
rious. 

Manes,  among  the  Romans ;  the  soub 
of  the  dead.  The  sood  spirits  were  also* 
called  lareSf  and  we  evil  lan^  Some 
recorded  them  as  the  ffood  and  evil  gen'ri, 
which  attend  men  tnrongh  life.  The 
manes  were  reckoned  among  the  infernal 
gods;  but  a  befief  was  prevalent,  that 
they  sometimes  appeared  upon  the  earth 
in  the  form  of  ghosts,  particularly  on  the 
30th  of  August,  4th  of  October,  and  7tii 
of  November ;  whence  the  Romans  con- 
sidered these  unlucky  days.  The  super- 
stitious notion  tliat  tlie  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted had  an  important  mfluence  on  the 
good  or  bad  fortune  of  the  living,  espe- 
cially of  those  with  whom  they  had  been 
formerly  connected,  produced  a  general 
fear  of  them,  and  made  people  very  cau- 
tious of  offending  them.  As  they  were 
supposed  to  persecute  those  who  distnib- 
ed  their  i^mains,  tombs  were  held  sacred, 
and  victims  (inferuE)  and  libations  otiered 
to  thei  manesL  Wlien  it  was  not  known 
whether  a  corpse  had  been  buried  or  not, 
a  oc^notaph  was  erected,  and  the  manes 
were  solemnly  invited  to  rest  there,  from 
fear  that  otherwise  they  wouki  wander 
about  the  world,  terrifyinff  the  livings 
and  seeking  the  body  which  they  had 
once  inhabited.  It  was  also  supposed 
that  they  delighted  in  blood ;  various  ani- 
mals were,  therefore,  slain  upon  the  fune- 
ral piles, — ^particularly  those  of  which  the 
deceased  had  been  fond  during  his  life, — 
and  burned  with  the  body. 

Manes  ;  founder  of  the  sect  of  Mani- 
chieans.    (See  Manidues.) 

Manesse,  Rfidiger  von ;  a  native  of  Zu- 
rich, who,  in  1396,  when  the  aristocrats  of 
his  city,  expelled  by  the  burgomaster  Bruns, 
threatened  to  return  with  the  support 
of  Austria,  received  the  chief  command 
from  his  fellow  citizens,  was  victorious, 
and  saved  the  liberty  of  Zurich.  After 
the  death  of  Bruns,  he  was  chosen  bui^go- 
master.  He  was  a  k>ver  of  poetry,  and 
formed  a  collection  of  140  love-songs, 
called  after  him  the  Manesse  eoUecHon, 
It  remained  until  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  in  Switzerland,  but  was  car- 
ried off,  and,  during  the  30  years'  war, 


ft>und  its  way  to  Paris,  where  it  was  (fis- 
eovered,  in  1726,  by  Chw  von  Bartenstein. 
Part  of  the  manuscript  wts  published 
in  17^  (2  vols.,  Zurich);  in  1758,  and 
1759,  complete,  by  Bodmer  and  Breitin- 
ser.  It  is  important  in  the  history  of 
German  literature. 

Manetro  ;  an  ancient  Egyptian  histo- 
rian, who  was  high  priest  of  Heliopoiis, 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus^ 
about  304  B.  C.  He  wrote  in  Greek  a 
histoiy  of  Egypt,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  Inst  yeois  of  Neetaiiebia,  and  pre- 
tended that  he  had  taken  it  frotvi  the  sa- 
cred pillars  of  the  first  Hermes  Trisinegis- 
tus;  the  inscriptions  on  which,  after  the 
flood,  were  translated  into  Greek,  but 
written  in  tlie  sacred  chanicteis,  and  de- 
posited in  the  sacred  recesses  of  Egypt. 
The  manifest  absurrlity  of  tliis  pretension 
induces  several  writers  to  think,  that  some 
mistake  or  conniption  has  taken  place  in 
the  passage  of  Eiisebtus  which  relates  iL 
The  work  of  Maneiho,  which  is  lost,  con- 
sisted of  three  parts,  the  first  of  which 
contained  the  history  of  the  gods  or  he- 
roes, and  the  second  and  third  that  of 
twenty  dynasties  of  kings,  which,  having' 
been  epitomized  by  Julius  Africamis,  are 
recorded  by  Eusebius.  Several  fiagmeuta 
of  Manetho  are  preserved  by  Josephus, 
in  bis  work  against  Apion.  (See  Sejif- 
farthy  and  JRert^ypkics.) 

Manfredi,  Eustachio ;  an  eminent 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  bom  in 
1674,  at  Bok)gna,  in  Italy.  Ha  applied 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  mathematical 
science,  and,  in  16R6,  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  univerrity  of 
Bologna.  In  conjunction  with  Victor 
Stancari,  he  commenced  a  series  of  as- 
tronomical observations,  of  which  he  af- 
terwards published  an  accoimt  in  hia 
SchedtB  Mathemaiictt.  In  1703  appeared 
his  treatise  on  the  Solar  Macuke ;  and  the 
following  year  he  was  chosen  regent  of 
the  college  of  Montako,  and  also  survevor- 
ffeneral  of  the  rivers  and  waters  of' the 
Bok>gnese  territories.  In  1705,  he  pub- 
lislied  a  work  on  the  Reformation  or  the 
Calendar;  and  be  afterwards  began  the 
composition  of  his  EphemeridesJ^foihtttm 
ctdestium,  which  be  carried  on  from  1715 
to  1725.  On  the  foundation  of  the  insti- 
tute of  Bologna,  in  1712,  Manfredi  was 
appointed  astronomer  to  that  establish- 
ment.  He  was  admitted  an  associate  of  the 
royal  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  and, 
in  1729,  a  foreign  member  of  the  royal 
society  of  London.  He  died  in  1739. 
Besides  the  works  already  noticed,  ha 
was  the  author  of  other  mathenintical  and 
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astroDomical  productions;  and  after  bis 
death,  appeared  a  volume  of  bis  poems. 

Manganese,  in  the  condition  of  an  ore, 
bad  been  used  in  certain  arts,  before  its 
nature,  as  a  distinct  metal,  was  known. 
Scbeele  and  Bergman,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  tbis  ore,  inferred  tbat  it  chieflv 
consisted  of  tbe  oxide  of  a  peculiar  metal. 
To  obtain  tbe  metal  pure,  tbe  mineral  is 
dissolved  in  muriatic  acid,  tbe  oxide  of 
iron  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  tbe 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness ;  tbe  residu- 
um, after  beating  to  expel  tbe  muriate  of 
ammonia,  is  pure  oxide  of  manganese, 
wbich  is  made  into  a  paste,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  and  charcoal,  and  exposed, 
in  a  crucible,  to  tbe  most  intense  beet  of  a 
powerful  wind-furnace ;  tbe  result  of  tbe 
process  is  tbe  manganese  in  the  metallic 
fonn.  Hydrogen  gas,  passed  over  tbe 
beated  oxide,  will  also  reduce  it  Tbe 
metal  is  of  a  white  color,  with  a  shade  of 
gray,  having  a  moderate  lustre,  which 
tarnishes,  however,  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  Its  texture  ts  granular;  it  is  brittle 
and  bard ;  specific  gravity,  8. ;  heated  in 
oxygen  or  chlorine,  it  takes  fire,  and  forms 
an  oxide  or  chloride,  llie  oxides  of 
manganese  have  exercised  tbe  skill  of 
many  chemists,  and  are  hardly  yet  deter- 
mined beyond  controversy.  Three,  most 
probably  four,  well  defined  oxides  mav  be 
obtained ;  and  some  intermediate  oxides, 
compounded  of  these,  exist  in  nature. 
The  protoxide  is  best  obtained  by  trans- 
mitting hydrogen  gas  over  the  deutoxide, 
peroxide  or  carbonate  of  manganese,  ig- 
nited by  a  spirit-lamp,  in  a  glass  tube.  It 
is  pennanent  in  tbe  air,  but,  when  beated 
to  60(y  Falir.,  it  absorbs  oxygen  very  rap- 
idly, and,  at  a  low  red-beat,  it  passes  from 
its  green  color,  almost  instantaneously, 
Into  black.  It  consists  of  manganese  76.^ 
and  oxygen  23.18.  It  is  the  basis  of  all 
tbe  proper  salts  of  mangonese,  which, 
when  pure,  are  colorless.  The  deuU)xide 
is  prepared  by  exposing  the  nitrate  or 
peroxide  of  manganese,  for  a  considerable 
time,  to  dull  ignition.  It  is  found  native 
in  tbe  prismatoidal  manganese  ore  (fray 
oxide  of  manganese),  and  conastsof  70. 
metal  -\-  90.  oxygen.  When  beated  with 
suluburic  acid,  oxygen  gas  is  extricated 
with  efiervescence,  and  a  protosulpbate 
results.  Tbe  peroxide  exists  native  aud 
crystallized  in  perfect  purity.  It  may  be 
artificially  prepared,  by  beatins  the  dry 
proto-nitrate  till  a  uniform  black  mass  be 
(bnned,  which  must  be  pulverized,  wasbetl 
wliiie  hot  with  strong  nitric  acid,  and 
Sjgain  gently  calcined  with  constant  stir- 
ring. It  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen 
21» 


as  tbe  protoxide.    The  red  oxide  is  formed 
by  exposing  tbe  nitrate,  or  peroxide  of 
manganese,  to  a  white  beat,  out  of  tbe 
influence  of  smoky   vapors.     It  has  a 
brownish -red  color  when  cold,    and   is 
nearly  black  while  warm.    It  consists  of 
two  proponionals  of  the  protoxide,  and 
one  of  tbe  ))eroxide.    It  dissolves,  in  small 
quantity,  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  without 
disengagement  of  oxygen  gas,  forming  «n 
ainethyst-red    liquid.      On    heating   this 
solution,  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  the 
red  oxide,  oxygen  is  evolved,  the  color 
disappears,  and  a  proto-sulphate  remuinp. 
Strong  muriatic  acid  dissolves  tbe  red 
oxide  into  a  colored  solution,  which  ex- 
hales chlorine,  and  gradually  passes  into  a 
colorless   proto-muriate.     A  compound, 
possessing  very  singular  properties,  as  re- 
spects the  colors  to  which  it  gives  rise 
when  in  solution,  and  which,  from  this 
circumstance,  has  received  the  fanciful 
name  of  the  mineral  chamtUon^  is  formed 
by  fusing  together  the  native  black  oxide 
of  mi^ganese  and  potash,  or  its  carbonate, 
which,  on  being  dissolved  in  water,  com- 
municates  to    it  a  grcenish-bhie   color. 
Tbe  solution,  on  standing  a  little  time  ex- 
posed to  tlie  air,  lets  fall  the  oxide  of  iron 
which  it  contains,  and  the  color  becomes 
blue ;  and,  on  tbe  addition  of  warm  water, 
or  on  acid,  the  solution  assumes  a  violet 
color,  from  which  it  soon  passes  to  red, 
brown,  black,  and  lastly  becomes  colorless. 
When  the  color  of  tbe  solution  is  bluish- 
green,  the  manganese  is  believed  to  be 
united  with  the  alkali,  in  tlie  condition  of 
manganeseous  acid ;  and  when  it  is  red, 
tbe  manganese  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
state  of  manganesic  acid.    The  mangane- 
seous acid  is,  according  to  this  view,  very 
easy  of  decomposition.    When  combined 
with  potash,  it  forms  a  submanganesite ; 
and  whenever  tbe  ootash  is  saturated,  or 
its  action  weakened,  the  manganeseous 
acid  is  decomposed    into  deutoxide  of 
mancanese  and  manganesic  acid;  hence 
tbe  cnanges  of  the  solution.    According  to 
the  experiments  of  Frommherz,  tbe  man- 
ganesic acid  has  a  dark  carmine-red  color| 
tastes  sweetish  at  fu«t,  but  afterwards  bit- 
ter and  astringent,    and  is  destitute  of 
smell.    When  heated  with  care,  it  vola- 
tilizes.   It  is  decomposed  by  a  current  of 
hydrogen  gas,  the  hydrogen  acids,  car- 
buret of  sulphur,  the  metals,  and  all  or- 
ganic substances.    The  salts  of  manga- 
nese are  usually  prepared  from  the  black 
peroxide.    The  acidss,  which  have  a  strong 
affinity  to  tbe  protoxide,  expel  tbe  excess 
of  oxygen,  especially  if  their  action  is 
aided  by  beat;  with  olber  acids,  it  is  ne« 
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ceflBaiy  to  add  a  little  carbonaceous  matter, 
as  sugar,  to  abstract  a  portion  of  oxygen 
from  tjie  peroxide.  The  principal  salt  is 
tiie  BulphaU  of  manganese,  which  may  be 
thus  prepared :  the  acid  acts  very  slowly 
on  the  metal  itself;  if  diluted,  however,  jt 
arts  more  quickly,  hydrogen  gas  being 
disengaged,  of  a  fetid  smelL  The  solu- 
tion, when  concentrated,  is  of  a  rose  color ; 
when  obtained  neutral,  it  affords,  on 
evaporation,  granular  crystals  of  a  reddish 
color,  transparent  and  soluble.  Its  taste  is 
styptic  aud  bitter,  and  it  is  very  soluble  in 
hot  water.  MtraU  of  manganese  may  lie 
formed  from  the  carbonate.  It  is  veiy 
soluble,  and  difficult  to  crystallize.  It 
may  also  be  formed  by  making  the  acid 
act  on  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  manea- 
nese  and  sugar  or  gum;  the  vegetable 
substance  serving  to  reduce  the  manga- 
nese to  a  minimum  of  oxidizemeut,  while 
much  carbouic  acid  is  evolved.  The 
muriatic  acid  is  equally  inca|mble  of  com- 
bining directly  with  the  black  oxide,  but 
acconiing  to  the  usual  law,  it  de-oxidates 
it :  one  part  of  the  muriatic  acid  is  decom- 
posed; its  hydrogen  combines  with  the 
excess  of  oxygen  of  the  black  oxide,  to 
form  water ;  the  chlorine,  the  otiier  ele- 
ment of  this  portion  of  the  acid,  is  evolved ; 
And  the  rest  of  the  muriatic  acid  unites 
with  the  protoxide  of  manganese,  to  form 
the  mwriaie.  The  solution  of  muriate  of 
manganese  is  of  a  rose  color  when  con- 
centrated, and  affords,  by  eva|x>ration, 
small  crystals  of  a  pale  rose  color,  which 
are  four-sided  tables;  they  are  deliques- 
cent, very  soluble  in  water,  and,  by  a  red- 
beat,  are  converted  into  a  red  chloride. 
Carbonate  and  vhosphalt  of  manganese 
may  be  formed  ny  double  decomposition, 
iieing  thrown  down  in  the  state  of  insolu- 
ble precipitates.  The  salts  of  manganese 
suffer  decomposition  from  the  alkalies, 
which  precipitate  tlie  oxide :  they  are  not 
decomposed,  however,  by  the  inflamma- 
bles, or  the  other  metals,  which  is  a  proof 
of  ^e  aflSuiity  of  nMmgauese  to  oxygen. 
Oxide  of  manganese  combines  with  those 
earths  capable  of  vitrification,  and  with 
their  compounds,  and  communicates  to 
the  glasses  which  they  form  a  violet  tinge ; 
it  imparts  tlie  same  color,  also,  to  borax 
and  other  vitrifiaMe  salts.  When  heated 
with  these  fluxes,  by  the  blow-pipe,  the 
color  soon  disappears  in  the  interior  flame, 
fiom  de-oxidation,  but  appears  again  if  a 
little  nitre  be  added.  Smpkurd  of  num- 
ganese  was  obtained  by  Bertliier,  by  beat- 
ing the  sulphate  in  a  charcoal  crucible; 
it  was  of  a  my  color  and  crystalline 
afipearance.    Manganese,  from  its  infua- 


biljty,does  not  combine  readily  with  many 
of  the  metals.  It  shows,  however,  con- 
siderable aflSnity  to  iron,  occurring  fre- 
quently combined  with  it  in  nature.  It  is 
contained,  also,  in  those  ores  of  iron  which 
are  XhsSI  adapted  to  the  fabrication  of  steel, 
and  is  supposed  to  improve  the  quality  of^ 
steel.  Gold  and  iron  are  rendered  moro 
fusible  by  a  due  addition  of  manganese ; 
and  the  latter  metal  is  rendered  more  duc- 
tile. Copper  becomes  less  fusilile^  and  is 
rendered  whiter,  but  of  a  color  subject  to 
tarnish.  Mangauese  is  applied  to  no  use 
in  its  metallic  form.  The  black  oxide  is 
employed  by  the  chemist  in  preparing 
oxygen  and  chlorine  gases.  It  has  long 
been  used  in  the  art  of  glass-making,  to 
counteract  the  green  tinge  communicated 
by  the  iron  contained  in  the  materials — an 
effect  which  it  produces  by  yielding  oxy- 
gen to  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  bringing  it  to 
a  high  decree  of  oxidadon ;  in  a  larger 
quantity  added  to  glass,  it  gives  a  purple 
color.  It  is  also  used  to  give  a  black  color 
to  earthen  ware. — Ores  of  Manganese, 
I.  Gray  tnanganese  ore  is  found  in  pris- 
matic crystals,  whose  primary  form  may 
be  considered  as  a  right  rtiombic  prism 
of  \(XP  and  80^.  It  also  cleaves  parallel 
with  both  the  diagonals  of  this  prism. 
The  crystals  are  usually  slender  and 
much  striated,  longitudinally.  Fracture 
uneven;  lustre  meuJlic;  color  dark  steel- 
gray  to  iron-bUick ;  streak  brownish- 
black  ;  opaque ;  brittle ;  hardness  about 
tliat  of  limestone ;  specific  gravity,  4.626 ; 
it  also  occure  in  twin  crystaJs,  in  renifomi, 
botryoidal  and  other  imitadve  shapes,  with 
a  surface  generally  rough  and  drusy  ; 
composition  columnar,  of  various  sizes 
of  individuals,  often  forming  a  second 
granular  composition.  In  the  massive 
varieties,  the  granular  or  coluinnar  com- 
position often  becomes  impalpable,  in 
which  cases  the  fracture  is  earthy.  Gray 
manganese  ore  has  been  divided  into  sev- 
eral sub-species,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  its  mechanical  composition.  Radiaied 
gray  manganese  ore  comprises  long  acic- 
ular,  or  reed-like  prisms,  and  such  mas- 
sive varieties  as  consist  of  columnar  parti- 
cles of  composition,  while  theJUiaUd  one 
refere  to  short  prisms  and  granular  com- 
positions. Cwnpact  gray  manganese  ore 
contains  varieties  composed  of  impalpable 
granular  individuals,  and  earthy  gray 
manganese  ore,  such  as  have  lost  Sieir 
coherence,  and  appear  in  the  state  of  an 
earthy  powder.  The  composition  of  some 
varieties  belonging  to  this  species,  has 
been  found  by  Klaproth  to  1 
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Black  oxide  of  manganMe,  90^    89^00 

OxygeD, 2X    10J25 

Water, 7.00        JSO 

It  10  infusible  before  the  blow-pipe,  and 
colon  glass  of  borax  violet  blue.  It 
Is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  In  heated 
sulphuric  acid,  it  disenga^  oxygen; 
and  chlorine  is  evolved,  if  it  is  brought 
into  contact  widi  muriatic  acid  ;  also, 
before  the  blow-pipe,  or  alone  in  a  strong 
heat,  it  gives  out  oxygen.  The  gray 
inaiiganede  ore  frequently  accompanies 
the  nematitic  iron  ores ;  and  somedmes 
its  earthy  and  compact  varieties  consti- 
tute beds  by  themselves.  It  also  occurs 
in  veins,  particularly  in  porphyry,  along 
with  sulphate  of  barytes.  Its  most  cele- 
brated localities  are  Ihlefield  in  the  Hartz, 
and  OGhrenstock  in  Thuringia.  It  has 
numerous  localities  al^o  in  Saxony,  Bohe- 
mia, Hungary,  France  and  Euffland.  It 
has  been  observed  in  many  of  the  Ameri- 
can states ;  but  occurs  most  abundantly  in 
Vermont,  at  Bennington  and  Monktou, 
accompanied  with  heematite  and  un- 
cleavable  manganese  ore.  The  uses  of 
this  8|iecies  of  manganese  ore,  wherever  it 
occurs  in  quantity,  are  very  important  for 
various  chemical  operations,  and  for  none 
more  so  than  the  manu&cture  of  chloride 
of  lime,  the  ordinary  bleachine  powder. 
Its  use  in  the  manu&cture  of  glass,  is 
also  very  considerable.  JSkick  wad  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  under  this  species, 
as  a  veiy  remarkable  substance  among 
those  which  contain  roan^ese.  It  oc- 
curs in  reniform,  botryoidal,.  fniticoee 
and  aiborescent  shapes,  in  froth-like  coat- 
ings, on  other  minerals,  or  masnve.  Its 
composition  is  generally  impalpable,  and 
the  fracture  even  or  earthy.  Color 
brown,  of  various  shades ;  opaque ;  veiy 
•ectile;  soils  and  writes;  hardness  he- 
low  that  of  talc ;  specific  gravity,  3.7 ;  the 
varieties  are  very  Ught,  when  dry ;  yet,  as 
they  imbibe  water  with  violence,  when 
immersed  into  it,  they  sink  immediately. 
Mixed  with  linseed  oil,  it  undergoes  a 
spontaneous  combustion.    It  consists  of-- 

Oxide  of  manganese, 68. 

iroo^ 6.50 

Water, 17.50 

Cariiwn, 1,00 

Baryta  and  silica, 9.00 

It  has  been  found  in  the  Hartz,  in  Devoo- 
riiire  and  Cornwall  in  England,  alM  at 
one  k>eality  in  the  U.  States,  in  Connecti- 
cut The  black  wad  is  conceived  to  be 
the  coloring  matter  in  the  dendritic  deline- 
atioDB  upon  steatite,  Kmestone  and  other 
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m  a  rare  mineral,  occomng  crystallized  in 
octahedrons,  with  a  square  baiv*,  whoso 
pyramids  are  inclined  to  each  other,  at  an 
angle  of  117^  30^.  Fracture  uneven; 
lustre  imperfect  metallic ;  color  brown- 
isfa-black;  streak  dark-reddish  or  chest- 
nut-brown ;  opaque ;  hardness  equal  to 
that  of  apatite ;  specHic  gravity,  4.72.  It 
also  occure  massive,  possessed  of  a  granu« 
lar  comjposition.  It  is  probable  that  the 
variety  from  Piedmont,  analyzed  by  Ber- 
zelius,  belonged  to  this  species ;  if  so,  its 
composition  would  be,  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, 75.80 ;  silica,  13.17 ;  oxide  of  iron, 
4.14;  and  alumuie,  2.80.  In  the  oxidating 
heat  of  the  blow-pipe,  it  yields  a  fine 
amethyst-colored  glass.  It  is  soluble  in 
heated  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  been  found 
in  veins,  m  porphyry,  along  with  other 
ores  of  manranese,  at  Oehrenstock,  near 
Ilroenau  in  Thuringia,  and  at  IblefieM  in 
the  Hartz. — 3.  Compact  manganest  ore, 
or  tmcUavabU  manganese  ort^  occurs  in 
reniform,  botryoidal  and  fniucose  shapes, 
having  a  columnar  or  granular  composi- 
tion, sometimes  impalpable.  Fracture 
flat  conchoidal,  or  even ;  lustre  imperfect 
metallic ;  color  Iduish-black,  passing  into 
dark  steel-gray;  streak  brownish-black; 
diiuing;  opaque ;  bricde ;  hardness  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  feldspar ;  specific  gravity, 
4.14.  It  oecura  sometimes  accompanied 
by  hnroatile,  but  generally  along  with 
other  ores  of  mancanese,  in  veins,  in  tlie 
older  rocks.  It  m  fbund  at  numerous 
places  in  Europe,  and  m  the  U.  States — 
4  JMon^aneM  bUmde^  or  tu^jthurd  ofrnm^ 
ganese,  m  one  of  the  rarest  ores  of  this 
ro^tal,  and  has  hitherto  only  been  found 
at  Nagyag  in  Transylvania,  and  in  Corn- 
wall. It  is  rarely  crystallized,  generally 
occurring  massive,  in  distinct  eoncretionsi 
Color  iron-black ;  lustre  impeifect  metal- 
lic ;  streak  dark  green ;  opaque ;  rather 
seetile;  hardness  but  little  superior  to 
that  of  calcareous  mr ;  specific  gravity, 
4.014.  It  consists  or  protoxide  of  manjni- 
nese,  85.00,  and  sulphur^  15.00.  Before 
the  blow-pipe,  it  is  meked  wiUi  difficulty. 
If  reduced  to  powder,  and  thrown  into 
nitric,  muriatic,  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
it  emits  sulphurated  hydrogen,  and  is 
dissolved.— 5.  Phonkaie  of  mcmgofUMe 
occun  DMMve,  with  a  cleavage  in  three 
directions,  perpNendicular  to  each  other, 
one  of  which  is  more  distinct  than  the 
resL  Fracture  small  conchoidal;  lustre 
resinous  ;  cok>r  bhickish-brown ;  streak 
yellowish  or  reddish-ffray ;  opaque ;  hritr 
tie;  hardness  above  that  of  apatite ;  spe- 
cific gravity,  a4a  Befiire  the  blow-pipe,  it 
melts  eanly  into  a  black  acoria ;  is  nadr 
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ily  diraolved  in  nitric  acid,  without  effer- 
vescence, and  conaisiB  of  oxide  of  iron, 
31.00 ;  oxide  of  manfanese,  42.00;  and 
phoepboric  acid,  27.00.  It  has  hitherto 
been  found  only  at  Limoges  in  France,  and 
at  Wasliinffton  in  Connecticut — 6.  Car-' 
honaU  ofJnangantMt  is  found  crystallized 
in  rhomboids  of  106°  51',  and  massive. 
Fracture  uneven,  impeifect  conchoidal; 
lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly ;  color 
various  shades  of  rose-red,  partly  uicliuing 
to  brown;  britde;  hai'dness  but  little 
above  that  of  calcareous  spar;  specific 
gravity,  3.59;  the  moasivo  varieties  pre- 
sent globular  and  botryoidal  shapes ; 
composition  granular,  sometimes  small, 
and  even  impalpable ;  it  consists  of  oxide 
of  nianffanese,M.60;  carbonic  acid,  33.75; 
oxide  of  iron,  1.87;  silica,  4.37;  lime,  2.50. 
It  efiervesces  rather  briskly  in  nitric  acid ; 
before  the  blow-pipe,  its  color  is  changed 
into  gray,  brown  and  black,  and  it  decrepi- 
tates strongly,  but  is  infusible  without 
addition,  ft  is  found  in  the  Saxon  mines 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Friberg ;  also  at 
Nagvag  in  Transylvania.  (Foran  account 
of  the  red  and  reddish-brown  siliceous 
ores  of  manganese,  see  SUieaU  of  Manga- 
nut,) 

MAifOEL-WuREKL ;  a  kind  of  beet, 
which  does  not  afford  fodder  of  as  good 
quality,  nor  in  such  abundance,  as  was 
supposed  at  the  time  of  its  introduction ; 
but  it  is  valuable  fit>m  its  size  and  hardy 
nature.  The  leaves  may  be  eaten  as  a 
substitute  for  spinach,  and  continue  in 
season  long  after  that  plant  has  withered. 
In  some  parts  of  Germany,  the  fanners 

Giefer  it,  for  their  cattle,  to  most  vegeta- 
es;  and,  besides,  it  can  be  obtained  at 
the  latter  part  of  the  season,  when  green 
fodder  is  much  wanted. 

Manoo  ;  a  celebrated  fruit,  now  pro- 
duced in  most  of  the  tropical  iMits  of^the 
globe.  It  KB  a  native  of  India,  and  was 
wtroduced  into  Jamaica  in  the  year  1782. 
The  taste  is  deUcious,  slightly  acid,  and 
yields  only  to  the  mangosteen.  The  tree 
IS  allied  to  the  sumach,  and  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  (erefrm/Aocea.  It  attains  the 
height  of  30  or  40  feet,  has  a  rapid  growth, 
and  is  very  productive.  The  leaves  are 
simple,  alternate,  lanceokte,  coriaceous, 
smootli  and  entu^.  The  flowera  are  in- 
conspicuous, reddish,  and  disposed  in 
lanne  tpnninal  panicles.  The  fniit  is 
kidiiey-shaped,  subject,  however,  to  a  good 
deal  of  variation  in  size,  form  and  color, 
and  contains  a  large,  flattened  stone. 
More  than  80  varieties  of  mango  are  cul- 
tivated, some  of  which  are  veiy  beautiful, 
•ad  diffuse  a  delightful  peifume. 


MAiteosTEEzi.  This  &r-fkmed  fruit  in 
the  product  of  a  middling-sized  and  beau- 
tiful tree,  the  gardtda  mangottana  of  bot- 
anists, and  was  originally  brought  from 
the  Molucca  islands,  but  is  now  cultivated 
in  many  parts  of  the  East  Indies.  The 
leaves  are  large,  opposite,  smooth,  coria- 
ceous and  entire :  the  flowers  are  terminal 
and  solitary,  and  of  a  deep-red  color :  tiie 
fruit  is  shapied  like,  and  about  as  large  ns, 
an  orange,  divided  internally  into  several 
cells,  each  containing  a  single  fiee(].  It 
belongs  to  the  gvUifera^  a  natural  family, 
which  is  not  found  beyond  the  tropics.  1 1  is, 
on  all  hands,  admitted  to  be  the  most  de- 
licious, as  well  as  the  most  wholesome,  of 
all  known  fruits,  and  yet  we  have  not 
heard  of  its  introduction  into  any  {lart  of 
inter-tropical  America,  although  ^rcat 
pains  have  been  taken  to  transport  thither 
so  many  of  the  productions  of  the  E^st 

Mangrove  (r^nop^m) ;  a  genus  of 
plants,  consistuig  of  trees  or  shrabe,  which 
grow  in  tropicalcountries,  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  sea,  in  places  which  are  liable 
to  be  overflowed  by  the  salt  water,  even 
as  far  as  low  water  mark.  Their  branches 
are  long,  hang  down  towards  the  earth, 
and,  when  they  have  reached  it,  take  root, 
and  produce  new  trunks.  In  this  manner, 
immense  and  almost  im[)enetrable  forests 
are  formed,  which  are  filled  witli  vast 
numbere  of  crabs,  aquatic  birds,  mosche- 
toes,  and  also  oystera,  which  attach  them- 
selves to  the  branches.  The  leaves  are 
simple,  opposite  and  entire.  The  seeds 
are  remarkable  for  throwing  out  roots, 
which  vegetate  among  the  branches  of  tlie 
trees,  while  yet  adhering  to  the  foot-stalk. 
The  jR.  vuxngU  is  found  m  Florida,  nearly 
as  far  north  as  the  30th  pnnJlel  of  latitude. 
This  genus,  and  an  allied  one,  form  a  nat- 
ural family  by  themselves. 

Manheim  ;  a  city  of  Baden,  capital  of 
the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  at  the  conflux  of 
the  Neckar  with  the  Rliine ;  34  miles  N. 
ofCarlsruhe;lon.8«28'E.;  lat.49^29'N.; 
population,  21,500.  In  1606,  it  was  chosen 
oy  the  elector  palatine  for  the  site  of  a 
town,  being,  before,  a  petty  village,  with 
a  castle.  In  1719,  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  elector  of  tJie  Palatinate  and 
his  coart,  and  so  continued  till  1777. 
In  1802,  it  was  annexed  to  Baden.  It 
contains  a  very  lai^  palace,  is  the  sec- 
ond residence  of  the  giand-duke,  and 
the  seat  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeal  for 
the  grend-duchy.  Manheim  presents  a 
fine  view  from  a  distanco.  It  is  divided 
into  four  quarters,  and  is  of  an  oval  form. 
It  is  built  with  the  greatest  regularity ;  th« 
well  paved,  the 


streets  are  wide,  straight. 
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hoasn  nirifbrm  and  neat,  and  the  pub- 
lic buildingR  Targe  and  handsome ;  and  it 
is  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  Gennany.  It 
contains  Lutheran,  Reformed  and  Catbc»- 
]ic  churches,  a  synagogue,  and  three  hos- 
pitals. The  Dttmce  contains  a  gallery  of 
paintings,  cabinet  of  antiquities,  and  a 
libniij  of  GO/XK)  vokimes.  The  observa- 
tory 18  a  noble  btnldiug,  with  a  carious 
tower  108  feet  high.  The  lyceum,  or 
gymnasium,  for  the  education  of  the  up- 
per classes,  is  superintended  by  able  m- 
structers. 

Mazi lA ;  a  Roman  spectre,  the  mother 
of  the  Manes,  to  whom,  in  the  most  an- 
cient times,  human  sacrifices^  particulariv 
of  children,  were  ofiered.  This  took 
place  as  late  as  the  time  of  Tarquinius 
Superbus.  In  subsequent  times,  onions 
and  poppy-heads  were  sacrificed  instead 
of  children.  Little  ficures,  stufied  with 
wool,  were  hung  outside  the  house,  to  ap- 
pease the  Mania ;  also  clews  of  yam,  equal 
in  number  to  the  slaves,  to  protect  them. 
Mania.  (Bee  Mental  DtrangemerU,) 
Manichees,  or  Manichjcans.  Of  the 
founder  of  this  sect — whom  the  Orientals 
called  Mmut  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
JUaneg^  terming  likewise  his  adherents 
Manicku9 — ^liistory  contains  two  different 
accounts.  The  older  account,  contained 
in  the  historians  of  the  Christian  church, 
seems  fiv  more  credible  than  the  Arabic 
version  of  the  tenth  century,  which  makes 
him  an  accomplished  magician,  a  skilful 
painter,  and  a  Christian  priest,  but  says 
nothing  particularly  new  respecting  him. 
Accordinff  to  the  first  account,  he  became, 
when  a  boy,  a  slave,  under  the  name  of 
Cii^ncttf,  to  a  wealthy  widow  in  Persia,  at 
whose  house  he  met  with  the  four  books 
of  Scythianus,  an  Egyptian  enthusiast,  of 
whom  nothing  more  is  known,  which  bad 
been  left  her  by  his  scholar  Terelnnthus,  or 
Buddas,  entitled  Mysteries,  Chapters,  Gospel 
{Arixeng)  and  Trtasury.  Bv  the  perusal  of 
these  books,  he  was  led  to  his  doctrine  of 
the  world  and  of  spirits,  framed  from  the 
diialistic  ideas  of  tlje  Chaldsans,  together 
with  the  systems  of  the  Gnostics.  (See  Gnos^ 
tks.)  Beinff  left  the  heir  of  his  mistress 
at  her  death,  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Moan,  and  sought  to  rear,  like  Mohammed, 
on  the  foundation  of  these  books,  a  new 
religious  philosophy,  for  which  he  acquir- 
ed disciples.  The  reputation  of  his  wis- 
dom caused  him  to  be  invited  to  the  r4)urt 
of  Sapor,  king  of  Per^  where  he  was 
imprisoned,  because  the  sick  son  of  this 
kJnff  had  died  under  his  care.  His  schol- 
ars brought  him  infonnation  of  tlie  obsta- 
cles which  Christianity  had  thrown  in  the 


way  of  bis  doctrines.  The  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Cliristians  now 
suffgested  to  him  the  idea  that  he  was 
called  to  the  purification  of  Cliristianity 
from  Jewish  and  hierarchical  deformities^ 
and  to  the  difthsion  of  a  mysterious  doc- 
trine, unrevcaled  by  the  apostles — ^nay, 
that  ho  was  the  Comforter  promised  m 
tho  New  Testament.  Having  escaped 
fjx>m  prisun,  and  collected  new  di6cipk*s 
at  Araoion,  a  fortress  on  the  frontiers  of 
Mesopotamia,  he  sought,  under  the  name 
of  an  aposde  of  Christ,  and,  according  to 
the  Arabic  narrative,  favored  by  Sapor% 
successor,  Hormizdas  (Honnuz),  A.  D. 
272,  to  convert  the  Christinns  in  those  re- 

S'ons  to  bis  doctrines.  While  engaged  in 
ese  endeavors,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
twice  overcome  by  Archilaus,  a  Christian 
bishop  at  Kaskar  (Cbarrae)  in  Mesopota- 
mia, in  two  disputations ;  to  have  incurred 
again  the  suspicion  of  the  Persian  court, 
and,  m  the  year  277,  to  have  been  execut- 
ed (according  to  the  Christian  account, 
fiayed  alive),  at  the  command  of  king 
Varacces  (Vaharem).  Proceeding  on  the 
ground  of  an  eternal  opposition  of  good 
and  evil,  mingling  the  philosophy  of  Zer- 
duscht  jZoroaster)  with  his  arbitrary  ver- 
nons  or  biblical  doctrines,  his  system  pos- 
sefises  but  fitde  in  common  with  Cnri»- 
tianity.  except  the  language.  He  assumes 
two  principles,  independent  of  each  othef ; 
one  of  good — ^the  God,  without  form,  in 
the  kingdom  of  light ;  and  one  of  evil— 
the  hyle,  or  devil,  of  colossal  stature  and 
human  shape,  in  the  darkness  of  matter ; 
the  former  strengthened  by  two  emana- 
tions, created  in  the  beginning,  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit,  and  superior  to  the  latter, 
both  surrounded  by  innumerable  similar 
eeoos,  or  elementary  natures,  proceeding 
from  them,  which  dwell  in  the  ^\e  ele- 
ments, or  spheres,  that  rim  one  over  the 
other  in  the  kingdom  of  good,  viz.  light, 
clear  water,  clear  ahr,  genid  fire,  and  pure 
ether;  and,  in  the  kingdom  of  evil,  dark- 
ness, or  earth,  troubled  water,  stormy  air, 
consuming  fire  and  smoke,  from  each  of 
which  proceed  congenial  creatures.  Dur- 
ing an  internal  war  of  the  always  discord- 
ant powera  of  darkness,  the  defeated  party 
discovered,  from  the  high  mountains  on 
the  firoutiers,  the  kingdom  of  ligh%  hither- 
to uuknowm  to  the  devil.  In  order  to 
conquer  it,  the  devil  made  peace  with  his 
species.  The  good  God  endcn^ored  to 
subdue  his  enemies  by  means  of  artifice 
and  love.  The  prince  of  darkness,  having 
eventually  been  defeated  in  the  contest^ 
produced  the  first  parents  of  the  hu- 
man race.    The  beings  engendered  from 
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this  original  stock  oonaist  of  a  body  fomi- 
ed  out  of  the  corrupt  matter  of  the  king- 
dom of  darkness,  and  of  two  souls,  one 
of  which  is  sensual  and  lustful,  and  owes 
its  existence  to  the  evil  spirit;  the  other, 
rational  and  immortal,  a  particle  of  the 
divine  light,  which  liad  been  carried  away 
in  the  contest,  by  tlie  army  of  darkness, 
and  immersed  into  tiie  mass  of  malignant 
matter.  The  earth  was  created  by  God 
out  of  this  corrupt  mass  of  matter,  in  order 
to  be  a  dwelling  for  the  human  race,  that 
their  captive  souls  might,  by  degrees,  be 
delivere<l  from  their  corporeal  prisons,  and 
their  celestial  elements  extracted  from  the 
gross  substance  in  which  thev  were  in- 
volved. With  this  view,  God  produced 
two  beines  firom  his  own  suListance,  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  the  Manichssans 
held  a  consubstantial  Trinitv.  Christ,  or 
the  glorious  Intelligence,  called  by  the  Per- 
sians MUhrtUf  subsisting  in  and  by  him- 
self, and  residing  in  the  sun,  appeared  in 
due  time  among  the  Jews,  clothed  with 
tlie  shadowy  form  of  a  human  body,  to 
disengage  the  rational  soul  from  the  cor- 
rupt body,  and  to  conauer  the  violence  of 
malignant  matter,  and  he  demonstrated 
his  divine  mission  by  stupendous  miracles. 
This  Savior  was  not  man:  all  that  the 
New  Testament  relates  ro^pecting  the  hu- 
manity of  Jesus  was  merely  appearance, 
even  his  death  and  resurrection ;  but  his 
sufferioffs  are  emblems  of  the  purification 
by  self-denial,  death  and  new  life,  neces- 
saiy  for  corrupted  men.  His  crucifixion, 
in  [larticular,  is  an  allegory  of  the  torments 
of  the  soul,  which  is  fastened  to  matter  as 
to  a  cross.  When  the  purposes  of  Christ 
were  accomplished,  he  returned  to  his 
throne  in  the  sun,  appointing  apostles  to 
propagate  his  reli^ou,and  leaving  his  fol- 
lowers the  promise  of  the  Paraclete,  or 
Comforter,  who  is  Man!  the  Persian. 
Those  souls  who  believe  Jesus  Christ  to 
be  the  Son  of  God  renounce  the  worship 
of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  who  is  the  prince 
of  darkness,  and  obey  the  laws  delivered 
by  Christ,  and  illustrated  by  Maui,  the 
Comforter,  are  gradually  punned  from  the 
contagion  of  matter ;  and,  theu*  purifica- 
tion being  completed,  afler  having  passed 
throiij^h  two  states  of  trial,  by  water  and 
fire,  first  in  the  moon  and  tlien  in  the  sun, 
their  bodies  return  to  their  original  mass 
(for  the  Manicheeans  derided  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  bodies),  and  their 
souls  ascend  to  the  regions  of  liffht  But 
the  souls  of  those  who  have  neglected  the 
salutary  work  of  purification  pass,  afler 
death,  into  the  bodies  of  other  animals,  or 
natures,  where  they  remain  till  they  have 


accomplished    their    probation.      Some, 
however,  more  perverse  and  obstinate,  are 
consigned  to  a  severer  course  of  trial,  be- 
inff  delivered  over,  for  a  time,  to  the  power 
otmalignant  aerial  spirits,  who  torment 
them  in  various  ways.    Afler  this,  a  fire 
shall  break  forth  and  consume  tlie  worid, 
and  the  prince  and  poweni  of  darkness 
shall  return  to  their  primitive  scats  of 
misery,  in  which  they  shall  dwell  for  ever. 
Between  these  seats  and  the  kingdom  of 
light  the  souls  of  those  not  wholly  purified 
keep  eternal  watch,  that  both  may  remain 
as  they  were  from  the  beginning.    With 
this  system  of  reliffion,  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  books  of  Scythianus  and 
Mani*s  own  treatises,  letters  and  apocry' 
phal  writingR,  but,  at  present,  exists  only 
in  the  fragments  found  in  the  ancient  au- 
thor^ especially  in  Su  Augustine  against 
tlie  Manichees,  the  moral  8}'stein  of  this 
sect  corresponds.    It  divides  llie  Mani- 
chees into  two  classes :  the  dect  are  to  ab- 
stain from  wine,  flesh,  and  all  animal  food, 
marriage  and  sexual  indulgences,  from 
music,  the  possession  of  eartlily  soods,  and 
ail  luxury,  as  well  as  from  war,  labor,  and 
doing  injury  to  the  vegetable  world,  and 
even  from  plucking  fruits;  are  to  kill  no 
animals  but  vermin,  and  devote  their  life 
to  pious  contemplation.    More  was  allow- 
ed the  auditors^  or  more  imperfect.    By 
their  labor,  tliey  had  to  support  themselves 
and  the  elect ;  in  marriaj^^e,  must  abstain 
from  the  procreation  of  children,  and  place 
their  happiness  in  poverty.    The  head  of 
all  was  Mani,  witn  12  disciples,  among 
whom  Thomas,  Buddas  and  Acuas,  from 
whom  the  Manichees  were  also  called 
AcuaniU8f  deserve  mention.    The  Mani- 
chcean  congregations  were  superintended 
by  bishops,  of  whom  Mani  ordained  72 ; 
by  elders  and  deacons,  all  fn>m  tlie  class 
of  the  elect,  in  which  tliere  were  also 
sainted  virgins.    These  eccledastics  had, 
however,  merely  the  authority  of  teachers, 
the  church  government  being  democrati- 
cally administered  by  the  congregations. 
Temples,  altars,  images,  victims,  and  other 
sensible  aids  of  divine  worship,  were  not 
allowed :  their  worship  conrasted  of  sing- 
ing, prayers,  the  reaoing  of  their  sacred 
bcKiks,  and  lecturing.    The  supper  they 
celebrated  without  wine,  and,  like  the 
primitive  Christians,  oflen  delayed  bap- 
tism to  a  mature  a^.    Of  tlie  fusts  and 
festivals  of  the  Christians,  they  observed 
onlv  that  which  commemorated  the  death 
of  Jesus,  and  Sunday,  tlie  latter  witli  yjnci 
fasting.     In  March,  tliey  celebrated  tbo 
anniversary  of  tlie  death  of  Mani  (Beina), 
on  which  day  a  splendid  pulpit,  five  steps 
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in    elevation,  was  erected  in  their  rimple 
halls  of  asBembW  ibr  Mani,  present  in  the 
^irif.    They  claimed  the  title  of  Chris- 
tiarMi ;  biit,  notwithstanding  the  reputation 
orextTBordinaiy  purity  of  morels,  conced- 
ed them  even  by  their  enemies,  they  had 
to   stifler,  after  the  fourth  century,  more 
miel  persecutions  than    other    heretics. 
*rill  this  time,  they  had  spread  with  great 
mpidity  from  Persia,  where  they  had  their 
ori^n,  through  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  to 
Noribem  Africa,  and  even  as  &r  as  Italy. 
In  Northern  AfKca,  where  they  had  many, 
though  not  numerous  congregations,  widi 
Beptunte  bishops,  they  were  exterminated, 
in  the  fiftli  century,  by  the  Vaudals ;  in  the 
Roman  empire,  especially  in  Italy  (whith- 
er numbers  of  them  had  fled  from  Africa), 
by  the  persecutions  of  Christian  emperors 
and  episcopal  excommunications.    Being 
finally  suppressed  in  Persia  also,  they  took 
relnge,  after  the  lieginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  partly  in  the  heathen  regions  of 
Kasteni  Asia,  where  thev  seem  to  have 
bad  an  influence  on  the  formation  of  La- 
maism,  partly  in  the  obscurity  of  secret 
brotheriiood8,and  appeared,  in  subsequent 
centuries,  under  dinerent  names.     The 
Priscillianists,  Paulicians  and  Catharists 
(n.  V.)  had  much  in  common  with  the 
Manicbees :   tlieir  name  was,  however, 
given  to  heretical  sects  and  societies  in  the 
middle  ages,  as  to  the  Canonici,  burnt 
at  Orleans  in  10S22,  frequently  vritbout 
reason,  and  merely  to  excite  the  popular 
hatred. 

Maitifest  is  a  regular  list  of  a  sliip's 
cargo,  containing  the  mark  and  numoer 
of  each  separate  package,  the  names  of 
the  persons  by  whom  the  difllerent  parcels 
of  goods  are  shipped,  and  those  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  consigned;  a 
specification  of  the  quality  of  tiie  goods 
contained  in  each  package,  as  rum,  sugar, 
tea,  cofiee,  &c. ;  and  aim  an  account  of 
the  freight  that  the  captain  is  to  receive 
from  the  consignee  of  such  goods^  on  bis 
arrival,  corresponding  with  the  bills  of 
lading  which  he  has  already  signed.  The 
manifest  is  usually  signed  liy  the  ship- 
broker,  who  clears  the  vessel  out  at  the 
custom-house,  and  by  the  captain,  and 
serves  as  a  voucher  for  the  latter,  where- 
in to  settle  his  account  with  his  owners, 
&c. 

Manifesto  ;  a  declaration  publicly  is- 
sued at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  by 
tite  contending  powers,  to  show  the  causes 
which  justify  such  a  measure.  The  name 
is  taken  from  the  words  mani/eatum  e«f, 
&c.  (it  is  manifest),  the  beginning  of  these 
declarations^  as  they  were  ancieotiy  writ- 


ten in  Latin.  Manifestoes  are  in  the  form 
of  public  letters :  they  commence  with  a 
short  address  to  the  public  in  general,  and 
are  sifted  with  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
who  issues  them.  Manifestoes,  on  the 
European  continent,  are  usually  written 
in  French.  They  have  been  in  use 
among  all  nations,  till  our  own  doy.  In 
France,  where  so  many  old  forms  have 
been  set  aside,  the  place  of  manifestoes, 
during  the  empire,  was  supplied  by  mes- 
sages from  the  emperor  to  the  senate, 
proclamations  to  the  army,  and  statements 
m  the  Momieur, 

Manilius,  Man*.ns ;  a  Boman  poet, 
who  flourished,  probably,  in  the  Au^sinn 
age.  The  circumstances  of  his  life  are 
unknown.  He  is  less  remarkable  as  a 
poet  than  as  being  the  Roman  who,  in 
imitation  of  Aratus,  undertook  a  didactic 
poem  on  astronomy.  Of  this  poem,  wo 
nave  but  Rve  books.  It  is  entitled  ^trth' 
fwndca.  It  is  valuable  chiefly  as  a  work 
of  science :  it  contains,  however,  a  few 
beautiful  and  si>lendid  passages,  particu- 
lariy  in  the  introductions.  The  best  edi- 
tions are  by  Bentley  (London,  1739,  4to.), 
Stober  (Strasburg,  1767),  and  Pingr^  (Paris, 
1786, 2  vols.). 

Manilla ;  capital  of  Lu^on  (q.  v.)nnd 
of  all  the  Spanish  possesaons  in  the  Phil- 
ippines; laL  14^  d&  N. ;  Ion.  116°  Ifi'  E.; 
population,  including  the  suburbs,  about 
60,000,  of  which  3000  are  Spaniards,  7000 
Metis,  40C0  Chinese,  and  the  rest  natives. 
(See  Malays,)  Manilla  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island^  and  is 'well  ibrtifled» 
The  streets  are  wide,  paved  and  lighted ; 
the  houses  generally  consist  of  a  basement 
story  of  stone,  and  an  upper  story  of  wood, 
commonly  with  balconies,  and  windows 
of  mother  of  pearl,  or  some  other  trans- 
parent substance.  The  principal  build- 
mgs  are  the  churehes  and  monasteries. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  cigars,  and  a 
sort  of  transparent  stuff,  which  the  natives 
use  for  clothing.  The  commerce  is  very 
considerable  since  the  port  has  been  open- 
ed to  foreigners.  The  chief  articles  of 
export  are  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice,  honey,  pearls,  £c.:  wine,  brandy, 
cotton,  silk  and  woolk^n  manufactured 
articles,  cutiery,  &c.,  form  the  principal 
imports.  In  1818,  0  Spanish,  5  French, 
10  American,  4  Portuguese,  17  Lnfflish 
ships,  and  13  Chinese  junks,  sailed  from 
this  port  Provisions  are  abundant  and 
cheap.  The  environs  are  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  The  climate  is  hot  and  damp. 
Manilla  has  repeatedly  suffered  finom 
earthquakes.    Those  of  1645^  1796  mid 
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18S4,  were  verydestnictive.  A  hanricane, 
in  m^  uiuoefed  most  of  the  bouses  kit 
standing.  In  1703,  it  wns  taken  by  tbe 
Eogbsl^  and  mnsomed  for  a  million  ster- 
ling.    (See  Phil^tpiMsJ) 

Manioc^  Masdioca,  or  Cassava  ^o- 
tropha  meuiihot)  4  a  tortuous  sbruh,  allied 
to  the  castor-oil  plant,  and  interesting  from 
the  DUtritious  qualities  of  the  roots.  It  is 
indigenous  to  tropical  America,  and  is 
now  cultivated  from  Florida  to  Magellan, 
and  in  several  coimtries  of  Asia  aud  Af- 
rica. The  stem  is  smooth,  branching,  six 
or  seven  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, deeply  divided  into  from  three  to 
seven  lobes,  which  are  lanceolate,  acute 
and  entire;  the  flowers  are  disposed  in 
loose  compound  racemes,  and  the  calyx 
is  leddish  or  pale-yellow  ;  the  fruit  is  al- 
most globular,  and  is  composi;d  of  three 
cells,  each  containinyr  a  shining  seed  about 
as  lai^  as  those  of  the  castor-oil  plant. 
It  is  easily  cultivated,  grows  rapidly,  and 
produces  abundtmtly.  It  is  much  lees 
e*ibject  to  the  ravages  of  animals,  or  to  the 
varationii  of  the  atmosphere,  than  most 
crops,  and,  besides,  accommodates  itself 
to  almost  every  kind  of  soil.  The  roots  at- 
min  tlie  size  of  the  tliigh,and  require  at  least 
«  year  to  bring  them  to  perfection ;  neitlier 
can  they  be  kept  in  tlie  ground  for  a  longer 
period  than  two  years.  The  cultivated 
varieties  are  veiy  numerous.  It  is  said 
that  an  acre  of  manioc  will  nourish  more 
persons  than  six  acres  of  wheat.  Every 
|iart  of  the  plant  is  filled  with  a  milky 
juice,  which  is  a  veiy  violent  and  danger- 
ous poison,  bringing  on  death  in  a  few 
minutes  when  swallowed ;  and  it  may 
well  excite  surprise  that  human  injgenuity 
should  have  converted  the  roots  into  an 
article  of  food.  For  this  purpose  the 
roots  were  formerly  rasped  with  rough 
pieces  of  stone ;  but  they  are  now  ground 
in  wooden  mills,  and  the  paste  isjput  into 
isacks,  which  are  exposed  for  several 
hours  to  the  action  of  a  .very  iieavy  press. 
By  this  means  it  is  deprived  of  all  the 
poisonous  juice,  and  the  residue  is  called 
•coMcnNi.  Cassava  flour,  when  kept  fi«e 
.  from  moisture,  continues  good  for  15  or 
20  years.  It  is  very  nutritious,  half  a 
pound  a  day  being  sufficient  for  any  one. 
The  Creole  women  prefer  tbe  cassava  to 
wheat  bread,  but,  lo  a  European,  the  taste 
is  rather  insipid.  It  is  also  tbe  basis  of 
-fleveial  different  beverages,  some  of  which 
are  aoid,  agreeable,  and  even  nutritive. 
The  substance  called  Ic^oo,  which  is 
frequently  imported  into  Europe  and  the 
41.  etates^  and  is  used  for  jell^,  puddings, 
.And  otber  ouliimiy  puiposei^  is  sepamted 


€pom  tbe  fibrous  part  of  the  roots  by  taking 
a  small  quantity  of  the  pulp,  alter  the 
juice  is  extracted,  and  working  it  by  hand 
till  a  thick  white  cream  appears  on  the  sur- 
fiice.  This,  beinff  scraped  off  and  washed 
in  water,  gradually  subsides  to  the  bottom. 
Afier  the  water  is  poured  ofl^  the  remaining 
moisture  is  dissipated  by  a  slow  fire,  and 
tbe  substance,  being  constandy  sdned, 
gradually  forms  into  grains  about  as  ku^ 
as  those  of  sago.  This  is  the  purest  and 
most  wholesome  pan  of  the  manioc. 

MAmpuLATion  (from  the  Latin) ;  worit 
done  with  the  hands.  The  word  is  used 
in  phaxmacy  for  the  preparation  of  drugs ; 
in  chemibtry,  fi>r  the  preparation  of  sub- 
stances for  experiments ;  in  animal  mag- 
netism, for  the  motion  of  the  hands,  by 
which  a  person  is  magnetised.  (See  Mag- 

Manipulds.    (See  Legion,) 

Makitou,  amonff  some  tribes  of  tbe 
Nonli  American  Indians,  is  the  name  for  a 
magical  preporatioii,  whose  virtues  are 
somewhat  like  those  of  an  amulet.  A 
figure  of  an  animal,  a  feather,  a  honi,  a 
bird's  beak,  or  some  other  object,  is  con- 
secrated, with  various  charms,  by  tlie  lior- 
cerer,  or  doctor  of  the  tribe  or  village  and 
worn  by  the  individual  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended as  his  mamfoii,  or  medicine.  It 
aeems  to  be  not  unlike  xhefeUch  (q.  v.)  of 
most  barbarous  people. 

Mafuus,  MarousOapitotinus ;  a  brave, 
ambitious  and  artful  patrician  and  consul 
of  Rome.  The  Gauls,  under  firenniia, 
had  ca(>mrBd  Rome  (B.  C.  390),  and  were 
be»eging  the  capitoL  On  a  dark  night, 
they  determined  to  surprise  the  citadoL 
They  had  already  readied  the  foot  of  the 
walls ;  tlie  sentinels,  thinkuig  them  secure, 
had  fallen  asleep,  and  the  enemy  had  al- 
ready discovered  a  vuluerable  point, 
when  the  garrison  was  awakened  by  the 
cackling  of  some  geese,  which  were  ded- 
icated to  Juno.  All  rushed  to  their  arms ; 
ManUus  was  the  first  who  reached  the 
place  of  danger.  Two  of  the  Gauls  had 
gained  the  summit ;  one  of  them  fell 
under  his  sword ;  and  the  other  he  thrust 
over  with  his  shield.  His  example  ani- 
mated the  rest  The  capitol  was  saved, 
and  Maulius  received  the  surname  Cofnto- 
Unu».  Having  afterwards  proposed  a  law 
to  free  the  people  from  taxes,  the  senate 
was  exoiteu  againtt  him,  and  he  was  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  as  a  disturtier  of  the 
peace.  But  tlie  people  looked  up  to  him 
as  their  greatest  benefiictor,  and  with  one 
voice  demanded  his  liberation.  It  was 
granted ;  but  his  resdees  spirit  led  him  to 
new  enteiprises ;  he  even  aimed  at  the 
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Bovereignty,  and  the  tribanes  of  the  people 
became  his  accusem.  He  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  thrown  from  ihe  Tiurpeian 
rock  (B.C.  383). 

Manlius,  Titus  Torquatus ;  a  Roman 
consul  and  genera),  son  of  Manlius  Impe- 
riosua  On  account  of  a  defect  in  his 
speech,  his  father  was  unwilling  to  carry 
him  into  the  city,  and  kept  him  in  the 
country  among  the  slaves.  This  conduct 
appeared  so  unjust  to  the  tribune  Marcus 
Pompooius,  that  he  summoned  the  father 
before  him  to  answer  for  himself.  The 
son,  indignant  that  his  father  should  be 
persecute  on  his  account,  iminediatciv 
bastened  to  the  house  of  the  tribime  witli 
a  da^rer  in  his  hand,  and  forced  him  to 
swear  that  he  would  proceed  no  further. 
This  filial  piety  made  such  an  impression 
on  the  people,  that  they  chose  Manlius 
military  tribune  for  the  next  year.  He 
marched  with  the  army  agoiust  the  Gauls; 
one  of  whom  challengetl  the  bravest  Ro- 
aian  to  single  contest.  Manlius  accepted 
the  challenge,  conquered  his  adversurv, 
and  encircM  his  own  neck  with  the  col- 
lar {torqm$\  of  the  Gaul,  in  consequence 
of  which  ne  received  the  surname  of 
7\irquatu$,  which  he  transmitted  to  his 
posterity.  Some  years  after,  he  was  ap- 
jNiinted  dictator,  lie  was  the  first  Roman 
who  ever  held  this  office  without  having 
been  consul.  He  was  afterwards  consul, 
and  held  the  consulship  in  the  Latin  war 
(B.  C.  340).  Contrary  to  his  express  or- 
ders, that  no  Roman  should  engage  in 
comlMit  without  command,  out  of  the  ranks, 
bis  son,  remembering  liis  father's  victory, 
accepted  a  challenge  to  single  contest  from 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  enemy.  He  came 
off  victorious,  and  laid  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy  at  his  father's  feet  He  turned  re- 
luctantly from  his  son,  gave  him  the 
crown  of  victory,  and  immediately  order- 
ed the  lictor  to  execute  upon  him  the 
punishment  of  his  disobedience.  This 
instance  of  severitv  secured  to  Manlius 
the  most  imj>licit  obedience.  A  few  days 
after,  he  defeated  the  enemy.  In  the  bat- 
tle, bis  colleague,  Decius  Mus,  devoted  hift 
life  to  his  country.  The  senato  voted  to 
him  the  honor  of  a  triumph.  He  then  re- 
tired to  private  life.  Manliana  edida  be- 
came a  prov«»bial  expression  for  com- 
mands of  serere  jtistice. 

Mahiva,  This  sulistance,  which  is  so 
frequently  employed  in  the  maima  modi' 
eo,  and  which  fbrms  a  considerable  article 
of  commerce,  exudes  naturally  or  from 
iDcisioos  made  in  the  trunk  and  branchea 
of  a  species  of  ash  («rmc«  roivmdifQliti\,  It 
fim  appeals  as  a  whitish  juice,  tliickeos 
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on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  and,  when 
dried,  forms  a  whitish  or  reddish  granular 
sufjstance,  which  is  the  manna  of  com- 
merce. The  tree  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and 
is  cultivated  extensively  in  Sicily.  June 
and  July  are  the  two  montlis  in  which  the 
manna  is  collected.  It  is  detached  from 
the  trees  with  wooden  knives,  and  isnflei^ 
wards  exposed  to  the  sun  for  drjin^.  A 
little  rain,  or  even  a  thick  fog,  will  often 
occasion  the  loss  of  the  collections  of  a 
whole  da}'.  The  taste  of  muma  is  sweety 
end  slightly  nauseous.  It  is  a  mild  pur- 
gative, and'  is  principally  adniinisterpd  to 
children.  HhefraxinMS  mrgata  also  yields 
manna,  but  it  cannot  be  obtained  froni 
any  other  species  of  omus. 

Manner,  in  the  fine  arts,  is  used  in  two 
different  meanings :  First,  it  signifies  the 
habitual  style  of  an  artist  or  a  school  of 
artists.  (See  Stylt,)  Secondly,  manner 
(also  numnerism)  is  used  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach, and  designates  those  qualities  of  ^ 
work  of  art  which  do  not  pmc«'ed  nutii- 
raliy  from  the  subject  treated,  but  from 
the  individual  character  of  the  artist,  or 
the  false  taste-  of  an  age.  Such  are  the 
studied  yet  untnie  performances  of  certaia 
actors,  the  phraseology  or  conceptions  of 
certain  poets,  the  coloring  or  composi- 
tion of  certain  painters,  £c.  The  two 
senses  of  the  woni  are  not  to  be  confound- 
ed.— A  history  of  nrmnnerism  in  the  fine 
arts  would  be  both  interesting  and  in- 
stnictive,  a  correct  view  of  the  aberra- 
tions of  the  human  mind  in  any  important 
particular  furnishing  a  valuable  warning 
for  the  future. 

Mannert,  Conrad,  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man scholar,  was  Iwm  at  Ahdorf  in  1752^ 
He  was  first  teacher  at  the  St.  Selmldus- 
school  in  Nuremberg,  and,  in  ]788,  at  the 
iEgidiau  gymnasium  there.  In  1797,  he 
was  made  vro/cMor  ordinarvts  of  philoso- 
phy at  Altdorf;  in  1808,  of  history  at  I^nd- 
shut;  and,  in  1826,  of  geography  and  sta- 
tistics at  Munich.  Hib  principal  works 
are,  Geogravhit  dor  Griechen  vnd  RSmer 
(10  vols.,  Nuremberg,  1788—1825 ;  2d  edit., 
from  vol.  i  to  vol.  iv,  1799— 1820U  Comr 
pendium  der  ThUschen  Reichs-Ges€hicht9 
(ib.  1803 ;  3d  ed.,  1819) ;  SUdisHk  dta  Tet/f- 
achcn  Rekka  (Bamberg,  18C6);  Die  aUuU, 
GtBchicUt  Boiariens  und  seiner  Betvokner 
(Nurembei^,  1807);  Kaiser  Ludicift  IVoder 
der  Baier,  emegekrlMe  Preisschnjf  (Land« 
shut,  1813);  Handbuch  der  alien  GeschichiB 
(Berlin,  1818);  Die  GescMckie  Bniems 
f2  vols.,  Leinsic,  1826) ;  Cresckichte  det  atkt^ 
Deutschen^  hesontlers  der  Dfimken  (19J9). 

Mannus  ;  a  hero  of  the  ancient  Geniiai| 
mytfaok)gy,  tbe  son  of  Tfauiskon,  revered^ 
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like  Hercules,  after  bis  death.  From  Iiim 
eoroes  tlie  GermoD  wonli^ann,8iguifyiug 
a  male  eD<lowed  with  power  and  courugo, 

Manoel,  doD  Francesco,  the  most  cel- 
ebrated lyric  poet  of  modern  Portuguese 
literature,  bom  at  Lisbon,  1734,  died  at 
Paris,  1819.  His  talent  was  first  known  to 
fbreignen^  wliom  he  atteniled  as  a  CSce- 
rone,  after  the  eartliquake  of  Lislwn  inl755. 
His  pocnos  are  also  po(>iilar  among  his 
counti^men.  That  on  Virtue  has  been 
goneraily  admired.  His  enemies,  jealous 
of  bis  reputation,  endeavored  to  rejiderhis 
opinions  suspicious,  for  which  they  found 
means  in  his  expressions  concerning  tole- 
lation  and  monks,  and  in  his  translation  of 
the  Tartuffe  of  Moli^re.  Cited  Ijefore  the 
inquisitioUf  lie  disarmed  (July  4, 1778)  the 
a£ent  of  the  holy  ofiice,  and  fted  to  Paris, 
wnere  he  ever  aftei*  continued  to  reskle. 
He  translated  Wieland's  Oberon,  His 
poems,  under  the  tide  ofVersoa  de  FUinto 
Elysio,  ftit  several  volumes.  His  odes  and 
his  translation  of  Lafontaine's  Fables  are 
particularly  esteemed. 

Manceuvre,  in  militaiy  art ;  a  move- 
ment given  to  a  body  of  Iroofis,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  tactic8,  by  which  it  is 
intended  to  gain  a  decisive  advantage  over 
an  enemy,  or  to  regain  advantages  which 
the  enemy  has  already  won.  A  manoeu- 
vre may  be  executed  by  lai^  or  small 
masses,  according  to  a  preconcerted  plan, 
or  upon  tlie  sudden  impulse  of  genius 
seizing  upon  a  favorable  moment:  in  gen- 
eml,  it  may  be  said,  that  manoeuvres  have 
become  more  precti.calile  in  proportion  as 
armies  have  grown  larger,  and  discipline 
strictei*.  In  an  ancient  battle,  after  the 
combat  was  well  kindled,  tlie  commander 
lost,  in  a  great  degree,  the  direction  of  his 
troops :  in  modern  battles,  he  is  enabled 
by  manoeuvres  to  exert  a  much  more  con- 
trolling influence,  though  there  are  sdll 
moments  when  he  is  obliged  to  let  the 
batderage.  (See  BatUe.]  To  execute 
effective  manoeuvres  in  the  heat  of  battie, 
requires  great  coolness  and  clear-sighted- 
ness in  the  commander,  and  Uiorougb 
training  in  the  troops.  A  manoeuvre  gen- 
erally is  a  test  of  the  excellence  of  the 
officers  of  all  degrees. — One  of  the  most 
important  manoeuvres  is  that  of  outflank- 
ing an  enemy,  in  which  the  general  keeps 
back  part  of  bis  line  (rtfuses)^  whilst  tlie 
other  part  strives  to  turn  the  wing  of  the 
•nemy,  or  to  attack  it  with  the  assistance 
of  a  division  particularly  appointed  to  get 
round  it,  and  thus  to  throw  the  enemy 
into  collusion.  The  invention  of  this 
manoeuvre  is  ascribed  to  Epaminondas ; 
be  owed  to  it  his  Tictoriei  at  Leuctra  and 


Mantinea.  Philip,  Alexander,  Caavr  at 
Pharsalia,  Baner  at  Wittstock,  TomteiwoB 
at  Jankowitz,  Frederic  the  Great  at  Ho* 
henfriedberg  and  Leutheu,  Napoleon,  and 
other  generals,  owe  their  most  brilliant  suc- 
cesses to  this  manoeuvre.  In  executing  it, 
the  attacking  army  always  receives  an  ob- 
lique dfarection,  and  the  attack  is  sometiniecv 
made«7i^Ae/on(q.v.),usatLcutheu.  The 
breaking  through  die  enemy's  line  (see 
Xitne)— a  chief  manoeuvre  in  naval  warfiux) 
— is,  in  land-battles,  one  ol'  tiie  boldest  and 
most  dangerous.  The  retreat  en  ichequier 
(chess-board)  is  one  of  the  most  advanta- 
geous, and  most  fitted  to  preserve  calm- 
ness and  order  among  the  troops.  The 
change  of  front  during  Uie  combat  is  very 
dangerous,  and  rarely  succeeds.  The 
issue  of  a  battle,  where  the  other  cireiim- 
stances  are  nearly  equal,  defjends  ufion 
the  capacity  of  the  troops  fur  manoeuvring : 
hence  manoeuvring  in  peace  with  large 
bodies  is  \'ery  necessary,  in  which  the 
chief  movements  of  both  parties  must 
be  laid  down  beforehand ;  but  the  details 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  moment,  so  that 
the  judgment  of  the  oflicers  shall  be  ex- 
ercised. In  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  large 
bodies  of  troops  are  annually  assembled 
for  Uiis  purpose.  In  182i),  from  Septem- 
ber 5  to  September  20,40,000  troops  were 
collected  ibr  this  object  near  Berlin. 
Gustaviis  Adolphus  and  Charles  XII  ex- 
ercised their  troops  so  well  tliat  they  were 
allowed  to  be  the  best  in  Europe ;  but 
Frederic  die  Great  conceived  tlie  whole 
art  of  war  from  a  new  poitit  of  view,  and 
from  Potsdam,  where  lie  superintended 
the  reviews  and  manoeuvres  of  his  guanis, 
and  the  garrison  of  Berlin,  it  may  lie  said, 
proceeded  the  new  art  of  war.  There  he 
perfected  the  movements  which  were 
afterwards  introduced  into  the  army  at 
lai^ ;  and  generals  from  all  Europe  were 
sent  to  study  his  manoeuvres.  But,  as 
so  often  happens  with  the  creations  of 
genius,  the  application  of  his  plans  by  in- 
ferior men  was  attended  with  a  pedantic 
minuteness  of  detail  witii  which  the  ar- 
mies of  Europe  were  embamissed  when 
the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  took 
place.  The  genius  of  the  French  gen- 
erals now  reformed  the  art  of  war  anew ; 
manoeuvring  on  a  great  scale  was  in- 
vented by  them.  Napoleon  developed  it 
still  fiutlier,  and  the  rest  of  Europe  learned 
it  from  him. 

Manometer  (Gr.  ^«ip»r,  rare,  and  fttrp^p, 
measure);  an  instrument  to  measure  or 
show  the  alterations  in  the  rarity  or  den- 
sity of  the  air. 

Manor  (immmum,  from  •umcrey  to  ra- 
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main,  because  the  usiml  readence  of  the 
owtier|  seems  to  have  been  a  piece  of  ter- 
ritory tield  by  a  lord  or  great  personage, 
who  occupied  a  port  of  it,  as  much  as 
was  necessary  for  the  use  of  his  own  im- 
mediate tkinily,  and  granted  or  leas(?d  the 
remainder  to  tenants  for  stipulated  rents 
.  or  services.  This  was  the  origin  ofecmf- 
hold  estates,  viz.  those  held  by  copv  of  the 
roll  of  the  court  of  the  manor.  No  man- 
ors, with  all  their  incidents  and  fnmchises, 
have  l)eeu  grunted  in  England  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant incidents  to  tliese  ancient  manors, 
was  the  ri^Iit  to  hold  a  court,  called  a  courts 
banm,  which  was  hehl  within  tlie  manor, 
and  had  jurisdiction  of  misdemeanore  and 
nuisances  witinn  tlie  manor,  and  disputes 
alK)ut  ])ro|)erty  between  the  tenants.  (See 
Courts.)  Another  branch  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion, and  entirely  distinct  from  the  pre- 
cedui^,  was,  the  receiving  of  the  surren- 
der oi'^  the  estate  of  any  tenant,  and  admit- 
ting his  grantee  or  successor  in  his  place, 
and  transacting  otlier  matters  relatuigto  the 
tenure  or  tencmcia^  for  which  pur|)oscs  the 
court  was  held  by  the  stewanl  of  the 
manor.  The  stewanl  was  also  the  regis- 
trar or  clerk,  in  the  other  branch  of  the 
iurisdiction,  for  the  prosecution  of  suits  ; 
but  the  freeholdens  of  the  manor  were  in 
effect  the  judges  in  these. 

Mansfeu);  one  of  the  most  ancient 
iamilits  of  German  counts,  taking  their 
name  from  the  castle  of  Mansfeld  in  the 
former  cin-le  of  Upper  Saxony. — Peter 
Ernst  von  Mans/fid  was  the  natural  son 
of  Peter  Enist,  count  of  Mansfeld,  gov- 
ernor of  Luxemburg  and  Brussels  The 
archduke  Enist  of  Austria,  godfather  to 
the  young  Peter,  edutated  nim  in  the 
Catholic  religion.  He  was  of  service  to 
the  king  of  S|jain  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
to  tho  emperor  in  Hungary,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  emperor  Rodolph us 
ll  legitimated  him.  But  when  he  was 
denied  the  dignity  and  estates  which  his 
lather  had  possessed  in  tlie  Netlierlamls, 
and  which  bad  been  promised  to  him,  he, 
in  1610,  embraced  the  Calvtnistic  doc- 
trines, and,  joining  the  Protestant  princes, 
became  one  of  the  most  formidable  ene- 
mies of  tho  house  of  Austria.  In  1618, 
he  led  troops  to  tlie  assistance  of  the  re- 
volted Bohemians,  foutfht  a  lon^  time  for 
the  elector  Frederic  of  the  Palatinate,  de- 
vastated the  territories  of  tlie  spiritual 
princes,  was  several  times  beaten,  but  al- 
wavs  contrived  to  make  head  anew.  In 
1625,  he  collected  an  army  by  the  aid  of 
English  ard  French  money,  and  intended 
to  (lenetrace  into  the  Austrian  hereditary 


states.  April  95, 1636,  he  was  beaten  by 
Wallenstein  near  Dessau,  yet  condiiued 
bis  march  to  Hungry,  to  join  Bethlera 
Gabor,  prince  of  Siebenbiirgen  (Traus^l- 
vunui);  but,  the  latter  having  changed  his 
views,  Mansfeld  disbanded  his  troops,  m- 
tending  to  go  to  England  by  wuy  of 
Venice*  But  not  far  from  Zare  be  Ibll 
sick,  anti  died  in  1626,  in  his  40ih  year. 
He  was  buried  at  Spalatro.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  he  ordered  his  armor  to 
be  put  on,  and  stood  up,  leaning  on  two  of 
his  aids,  to  await  the  last  enemy.  Mans- 
feld was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of 
his  time.  He  rose  more  formidable  from 
every  defeat.  With  great  undeislanding, 
which  he  showed  in  his  di|)loniatic  trans- 
actions, he  united  over|)Oweringeloouenc6 
and  ineximusiible  cunning.  He  maintain-* 
ed  his  troofis  by  plunder,  and  was  com- 
pared to  Atiila.-^The  Lutheran  line  of  the 
iiouse  of  Mansfeld  became  extinct  in  1710 1 
in  1780,  the  last  male  of  the  CatboIi«line 
died.  His  only  daughter  brought  all  the 
allodial  estates  of  the  family,  by  marriage, 
to  the  rich  Bohemian  house  of  Colloredo. 
which  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of 
CoUiortdo-MansftUL  The  former  county 
of  Mansfeld  was,  in  1814,  added  to  the 
Prussian  sovemment  of  Merseburg.  This 
county  is  mteresting  to  Germans,  as  Eisle- 
ben  and  Mansfeld  are  situated  in  it.  In 
the  former  Luther  was  bom,  in  the  latter 
he  went  to  school. 

Mazvsfield  Mountain  is  tlie  highest 
summit  of  the  Green  mountains,  and  the 
roost  elevated  mountain  in  Vermont  The 
elevation  of  the  north  peak,  called  the 
Chvfit  above  the  state-house  at  Mont|)elier, 
is  4C51  feet ;  above  the  ocean,  4279 ;  ele- 
vation of  the  south  peak,rCalled  the  J^ose^ 
above  the  state-house,  3755;  aliove  the 
ocean,  3083.  The  mountain  is  situated 
in  Mansfield  and  Sterling,  about  25  miles 
from  Burlington. 

Mansfieu),  William  Murray,  earl  of; 
the  fourth  son  of  David,  lord  Stormont, 
WBS  born  at  Perth,  in  Scotland,  Marr*h  2, 
1705.  He  received  his  education  at  West- 
minster school,  and  Christ-church,  Oxford. 
He  then  made  the  grand  tour,  and,  on  his 
return,  became  a  student  at  Lincoln^s  Inn, 
and,  af\er  the  usual  term  of  probation,  was 
called  to  the  liar.  He  gradually  made  his 
way  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  and, 
in  1742,  was  appointed  soliititor-genend, 
about  which  time  he  also  obtained  a  seat 
in  parliament  Afler  distinguishing  hinrn 
self  as  an  advocate  at  Edinburgh,  in  1743; 
and  as  one  of  the  managere  of  the  im- 
peachment of  lord  Lovat,  m  1747,  he  suc- 
ceeded   sir  Dudley  Ryder  as  attorney 
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jgenerel  in  1754,  and  as  chief-justice  of 
@ie  kiog's  bench  in  175^;  soon  after 
^bich  he  was  created  baron  Murray,  of 
Mansfield.  For  a  few  months,  in  1757, 
lie  held  the  oflice  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  During  that  interval,  he  ef- 
fected a  coalition  of  parties,  which  led  to 
the  administration  of  Pitt,  afterwards  lord 
Chiuham.  The  same  year,  he  declined  the 
X)ffer  of  tlie  great  seal,  us  he  did  twice  after- 
\irani8.  A  change  of  parties  in  the  cabi- 
net, in  ]765,  which  introduced  into  ofiice 
the  marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his 
frieud:s  for  awhile  threw  lortl  Mansfield 
into  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  The 
year  1770  was  niemomhle  for  attacks  on 
(lis  character  in  a  judicial  capacity,  in 
tx>th  houses  of  parliament,  which,  how- 
•€ver,  led  to  no  serious  resiilL  On  the 
trial  of  Woodfall,  for  publishing  Juuius's 
liCtters,  and  on  some  other  occasions,  he 
•bowed  himself  the  zealous  supporter  of 
government.  In  October,  177G,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  an  eari  of 
Creat  Britain.  During  the  riots  in  Lon- 
don, June^  1780,  his  house  was  attacked 
by  the  Anu-Oatholic  mob,  and  his  valuable 
collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  by 
^hom  the  mansion  was  burnt  to  the 
frround.  He  continued  for  some  years 
longer  to  exercise  his  judicial  functions. 
in  1788,  he  resigned  his  ofiice  of  chief- 
jusdce ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
topent  in  retirement,  princifially  at  his  seat 
nt  Caen-wood,  near  Hampstead.  He 
<riied  March  20,  1793.  As  a  politician, 
lord  Mansfield  was  a  fevorer  of  high 
maxims  of  government  in  geneml ;  and 
in  the  law  of  libel,  he  supported  the  opin- 
ion, tliat  the  jury  is  the  judge  of  the  fact 
4[>nly,  and  not  of  the  law.  He  was,  how- 
ever, an  enemy  to  violent  exertion  of 
|>ower,  as  well  as  a  friend  to  religious 
toleration.  On  various  occasions,  he  op- 
|x>8ed  vexatious  prosecutions,  under  in- 
lolenint  laws,  and  voted  in  favor  of  tbe 
bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
His  ideas  of  legislation  were,  on  many 
points,  liberal.  As  an  orator,  he  display- 
ed more  of  persuasive  elegance  than  of 
boldness  ana  force;  but  he  might  fairiy 
bave  contested  the  palm  of  eloquence 
with  any  of  his  contemporaries,  except 
lord  Chatham.  In  argument  be  was 
acute.  Lord  Ashliurton  used  to  say,  tliat 
.when  he  was  wrong,  the  faults  of  his 
reasoning  were  not  easily  detected ;  and 
when  he  was  right,  he  was  irresisdble. 
His  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  conduct  as  a 
Judge.  He  would  not  accept  of  tbe  legal 
compensation  to  which  he  was  entitled 


for  the  destruction  of  his  property  in  1780. 
There  is  a  life  of  him  by  Holliday  (4to., 
1797),  and  by  Th.  Roscoe,  in  Larduer's 
Cabinet  Cyclo|i8edia. 

Manslaughter.    (See  Homicide,) 

Mattso,  John  Caspar  Frederic,  horn  in 
the  duchy  of  Gotha,  May  26,  1759,  and 
died  June  6,  182G,  in  Breslan,  where  he 
bad  been,  since  1790,  pro-rector,  and  since 
1793,  rector  of  the  Mary  Macdalen  gym* 
nasiuni.  He  wrote  a  good  deal  in  prose 
and  poetry,  but  his  most  im|x>rtant  worics 
are.  History  of  the  Prussian  State  since 
the  Peace  of  Hubertsburg  (Frankfort  on 
the  Maine,  1819  et  seq.,  3  vols.),  and  a 
History  of  the  Ostrogothic  Empire  iu 
Italy  (Breslau,  1834),  both  in  German. 

Mantchoos,  or  Mantchews.  (See 
Mandshwrts.) 

Mantegna,  Andrew,  one  of  the  most 
cclei)rated  of  the  eariy  painters,  was  bora 
at  Padua,  in  1431.  His  master,  Squar- 
clone,  was  induced  by  the  talents  which 
he  displayed  to  adopt  him  as  a  son.  The 
youth  employed  himself  priuci|ially  in 
drawing  from  antiques,  and,  at  the  age  of 
16,  painted  a  picture  for  tlie  grand  altar  in 
the  church  of^SL  Sophia,  at  Padua.  Man- 
tegna  soon  afler  entered  tlie  service  of 
Lodovico  Gonzaga,  at  Mantua,  where  he 
opened  a  school.  Here  he  painted  his 
great  picture,  the  Triumph  of  Julius  Cn- 
sar,  for  the  exhibition  of  which  a  palace 
was  erected  in  Mantua.  It  consists  of 
several  pictures,  which  have  since  been 
transferred  to  Hampton  court  Gonzaga 
conferred  on  him  tlie  honor  of  knight- 
hood in  reward  for  his  merit  Inno<!ent 
VIII  invited  the  artist  to  Rome,  to  paint 
in  the  Belvedere,  and  he  afterwards  exe- 
cuted a  number  of  capital  works.  One 
of  the  latest  and  best  was  the  Madcnna 
delta  Victoria,  now  in  the  Louvre  at 
Paris,  in  which  Giovanni  Francesco  (jon- 
zaga  is  seen  returning  thanks  for  the  vic- 
tory gained  by  him  over  the  forces  of 
Cfaaries  VIII  (1496).  There  are  several 
other  of  his  works  in  the  Louvre,  and  nu 
Annunciation  in  the  Dresden  gallery. 
He  died  at  Mantua  in  1506.  Mantegna 
excelled  in  perspective,  which  was  then  a 
rare  merit  His  manner  was  stiff  and  dry, 
and  his  imitation  of  the  ancient  is  every- 
where manifest  His  son,  Francesco,  was 
also  a  painter. 

Maittelets,  in  the  art  of  war  ;  a  kind 
of  movable  parapets,  made  of  planks 
alx>ut  three  inches  thick,  nailed  one  over 
another,  to  the  height  of  almost  six  feet, 
generally  cased  with  tin,  and  set  upon 
little  wheels,  so  that  in  a  siege  they  may 
be  driven  befbre  the  pioneers,  and  serve 
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as  bljDds  to  shelter  them  from  the  ene- 
my's sniaU  sliot 

Mantiitea  ;  one  «of  the  most  ancient, 
and,  widi  Teffea,  most  importaDt  cities  of 
Arcadia,  on  the  frontier  or  Argolia,  on  the 
little  river  Ophis.  The  modem  Tripoliz- 
zu  (q.  v.|  is  built  of  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient cities  of  Megalopolis,  Tegea,  Manti- 
nea  and  Pallaniium.  Mantinea  was 
known  for  its  wealth,  and  famous  for  the 
battles  fought  near  it,  one  B.  C.  418,  in 
the  14tli  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  result  of  which  battle  was,  that  Argos 
secedeil  from  Athens,  and  joined  S))arta ; 
the  other,  fought  B.  C.  363,  by  Epaminon- 
das,  against  tlie  Peloponnesians.  Epami- 
nondas  (q.  v.)  was  victorious,  but  fell.  A 
third  battle  was  fought  near  Mantinea,  B.  C. 
206,  between  Machnnides,  tynmt  of  Lace- 
daemon  and  Philopcemen,  general  of  the 
Acbsean  league.  The  latter  was  victori- 
ous, and  slew  the  tyrant  with  his  own 
hand. 

Mantis.  Few  of  the  insect  tribe  have 
attracted  more  attention  than  these  curi- 
ous productions  of. nature,  from  their 
singular  forms,  and  still  more  singular 
habits.  From  the  manner  in  which  they 
stretch  out  their  fore  legs,  they  have  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  diviners,  and  be- 
cause they  olten  rest  on  their  hind  legs, 
folding  the  anterior  pair  over  their  breast, 
the  superstitious  have  supposed  them  in 
the  act  of  prayer ;  hence  they  are  called,  in 
Languedoc,  where  they  are  common,  by 
the  name  of  pne-diexL  The  genus  man- 
ds  has  been  separated,  by  modern  ento- 
mologists, into  several  distmct  fenera,  viz. 
mmitu^  spectrum,  phasma  and  phidliunu 
The  first  of  these  contains  the  celebrated 
soothsayer  {M.  rdteiosa),  which,  as  has 
been  said,  is  vulgarly  considered  as  pos- 
sessing miraculous  powers.  This  super- 
sntion  appears  to  extend  to  almost  every 
part  of  tlie  world  in  which  these  insects 
are  found.  The  Turks  regai*d  them  as  un- 
der the  especial  protection  of  Allah,  and 
the  Hottentots  pay  divine  honora  to  them. 
The  dry  leaf  mantis  {phyUium  ncc{fol{a\ 
in  its  shape  and  color,  is  remaricable,  in- 
variably suggesting  the  idea  of  a  dry  and 
withered  leaf.  Then*  manners,  also,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  structure,  aid  in  the  delusion. 
They  often  remain  on  trees,  for  hours, 
^vithout  motion ;  then,  suddenly  springiiig 
into  the  air,  appear  to  be  blown  about 
like  dry  leaves.  The  Indians  of  South 
America,  where  these  insects  are  veiy 
common,  believe  that  they  reallv  are  at- 
tached to  the  tree  at  first,  and  tnat  when 
they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  they  loosen 
themselves,  and  crawl  or  fly  away.  In 
28» 


some  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  a  species  of 
mantis  is  kept,  like  game  cocks,  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting,  which  they  do  with 
great  ferocity. 
Mantissa.  (See  LogarUhms,) 
Mantua  ;  a  delegation  of  Austrian  Italy,, 
in  the  government  of  Milan,  lying  on  tiio 
north  of  the  duchies  of  Modena  and  Par- 
ma; population,  239,436;  s(|uare  miles, 
886.  Tne  Po  passes  through  it,  and  it  is 
also  watered  by  the  Oglio,  Mincio,  Sec- 
chia,  &c.  The  surface  is  very  level ;  the 
soil  of  great  fertility ;  the  principal  pro- 
duct ^rain ;  others  rice,  hemp,  flax,  iiuit 
and  vines.  The  late  duchy  of  Mantua,  or 
the  Mantuan,  was  of  larger  extent  than 
the  present  province.  It  was  annexed  to 
the  Cisalpine  republic  (q.  v.)  in  1797, 
and  formed  a  department  of^  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  until  1814,  when  it  was 
ceded  to  Austria,  as  a  part  of  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  kingdom.  (See  Lorn- 
bardy,) 

IV^NTUA  (Italian,  Mantova);  a  city  of 
Austrian  Italy,  an  episcopal  see,  and  capi- 
tal of  a  delegation,  formerly  a  duchy  of 
the  same  name ;  70  miles  S.  W.  of  Venice, 
70  S.  E.  of  Milan;  Ion.  IQP  i&  E. ;  lat. 
45""'  9^  N.;  population,  25,000,  among 
which  are  about  2000  Jfews.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  two  islands  fonned  by  the  expan- 
sion of  the  waters  of  the  Mincio,  one 
about  a  mile  square,  the  other  a  little  more 
than  half  that  size :  on  tliis  is  the  roost 
closely  built  part  of  the  city.  The  ex- 
tensive suburb  of  Cerese  is  on  the  main 
land.  Mantua  is  well  fortified,  and  is,  by 
nature  and  art,  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  Europe.  Most  of  the  streets  are  broad, 
regular  and  well  paved ;  the  houses  of 
stone,  and  generally  well  built;  and  the 
public  squares  H|)acious  and  elesant  It 
contains  a  magnificent  cath'edraJ,  nume^ 
rous  churches,  convents  and  hospitals,  a 
public  libraiy,  an  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences,  a  gallery  of  antiquities  and  sev- 
eral valuable  collections  of  paintines. 
Other  public  objects  of  interest  are  the 
palaces  of  justice,  of  Gonzaga,  and  of  T, 
so  called  from  its  form  ;  the  church  of  St 
Andrew ;  the  Corte,  with  its  halls;  the  fa- 
mous bust  of  Virgil ;  and  the  buildings  of 
the  university,  which  was  founded  here 
in  1625.  The  silk  manufactures  were 
formerly  flourishing,  and  are  still  consid- 
erable ;  those  of  leather  and  woollen  are 
also  important.  In  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn, the  city  is  unhealthy,  on  account  of 
the  marshes  in  its  neighborhood.  (See 
MaT  .^riff.)  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
said  to  be  older  than  Rome,  and,  a  cen- 
tury ago,  contained  about  50^000  inh&hl< 
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tants.  Virgil  was  born  at  Andes  (now 
Pieiola\  in  the  vicinity. 

Maituel,  Jacques  Antoine,  one  of  tbe 
most  eloquent  and  intrepid  defenders  of 
French  liberty,  was  bom  in  1775,  at  Bor- 
celonette,  tu  ide  department  of  tbe  Lower 
Alps,  and  was  educated  at  the  college  of 
N lines.  He  entered  as  a  volunteer  in  one 
of  the  battalions  of  the  requisition  in  1793, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  After 
the  peace  of  Campo-Formio,  he  quitted 
the  army,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
^le  liar  at  Aix,  and  soon  acquired  a  high 
reputation  for  talent.  In  1815,  he  was 
elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  which 
was  convoked  by  Napoleon,  and  after  the 
abdication  of  that  monarch,  M.  Manuel 
strenuously  contended  for  the  rights  of  tlie 
young  Napoleon.  He  also  moved  a  spir- 
ited protest  against  the  force  which  was 
used  by  ttie  allies  to  bring  about  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons.  This  was,  of 
course,  an  unpardonable  crime,  and  an 
opportunity  was  found  to  display,  at  least| 
the  disposition  for  punishing  him.      In 

1815,  h6  settled  at  Paris,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  applied  for  admission  to  tbe  Paris 
bar,  that  he  might  be  entitled  to  plead  in  the 
courts.  The  council  qf  diMc^ine,  as  it  is 
called,  consulted  the  members  of  the  bar 
at  Aix  as  to  their  opinion  of  his  character, 
in  the  hope  of  findinf^  sometliing  against 
iiim ;  but,  tliough  theu*  answer  was  favor- 
able, the  council  refused  to  comply  with 
his  request    This  refusal  was  repeated  in 

1816.  In  1818,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  three  de- 
partments, and  became  one  of  the  most 
ft)rmidable  opponents  of  the  ministers, 
fioeaking  extemporaneously  widi  ffreat 
facility — a  talent  possessed  by  few  of  the 
French  deputies.  On  the  opening  of  the 
budget  in  1819,  he  delivered  a  speech 
which  produced  a  very  lively  sensation, 
and  was  printed  by  order  of  the  chamber. 
^  Our  pontical  organization,**  said  he,  '^  is 
at  once  deficient  in  its  municipal  system, 
which  is  its  natural  basis ;  in  ttie  national 
guard,  which  must  be  our  protection  in 
peace,  our  defence  in  war ;  in  tbe  jui^, 
without  which  the  liberty  of  the  press  is 
an  emptv  shadow;  and  in  the  respon- 
sibility of  officers,  which  is  tlie  safeguard 
of  all  rights."  In  the  ensuing  sessions,  he 
continued,  in  a  series  of  bold  and  eloquent 
speeches,  to  oppose  the  arbitrary  measures 
which  then  characterized  the  policy  of 
the  French  government  On  the  exclu- 
sion of  Gregoire  (q.  v.),  on  the  bilk  for 
suspending  the  liberty  of  person  and  of 
thjB  press,  on  tJtfi  laws  of  election,  on  the 
reform  of  tbe  jury,  the  oi^ganizationof  the 


council  of  state,  colonial  legislation,  public 
instruction,  &c.,  he  maintained  the  rights 
of  the  nation,  and  defended  tbe  charter  in 
spite  of  the  menaces,  murmurs,  intemip- 
tjous  and  calumnies  of  the  royalist  faction. 
Calm  and  immovable,  yet  fervid  and  ar- 
dent, his  courage  and  eloquence  were  al- 
ways victorious  over  the  violence  of  his 
enemies.  During  the  new  elections,  In 
1823,  the  greatest  efforts  were  made  to 
prevent  his  being  chosen,  and  after  tho 
election  a  plan  was  fonned  for  excluding 
him,  as  unworthy  of  a  seat  This  being 
found  Improcticable,  his  enemies  deter- 
mined to  effect  his  expulsion,  and  a  pre- 
text was  found  in  his  first  speech  of  the 
session,  on  the  question  of  tho  Spanish 
war.  In  the  outset  he  was  called  to  or- 
der ;  the  president  pronounced  him  in  or- 
der; he  was  again  interrupted  by  loud 
cries ;  be  was  accused  of  defending  regi- 
cide ;  his  expulsion  was  demanded  ;  he 
was  prevented  from  explaining  or  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  jiresident,  unable  to  re- 
store order,  was  obliged  to  adjourn  the 
chamber.  The  next  day,  Labounlonnaye 
moved  bis  expulsion ;  Manuel  defended 
himself,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  from  the 
charge  brought  against  him.  The  motion 
was  sustained  and  referred  to  March  3; 
on  that  day,  Manuel  protested  against  the 
power  of  the  chamber  to  expel  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation,  but  bis  expulsion 
was  voted  by  a  majority.  On  the  next 
da^,  he  again  took  his  seat,  and,  being  re- 
quired by  the  president  to  withdraw,  re- 
plied that  he  should  yield  only  to  force. 
The  session  was  then  suspended  for  an 
hour,  the  members  of  the  left  side  re- 
maining in  their  seats.  In  this  interval 
tlie  huusier  (sergeant  at  arms)  read  to 
him  an  order  of  the  president  requiring 
him  to  leave  the  hall ;  but  his  reply  was  as 
before,  **  I  shall  yield  only  to  force."  Tao 
kmssier  called  in  a  detachment  of  the 
national  ffuard,  which  refused  to  act ;  and 
a  body  of  the  gendarmerie  was  introduced. 
On  being  directed  bv  the  commanding 
officer  to  retire,  he  refused,  and  the  order 
was  issued  to  the  gendarmes  to  arrest  him. 
As  they  approached,  he  rose  and  express- 
ed himself  ready  to  follow  them,  the  mem- 
bers present  accompanyinff  him.  Manuel 
was  again  chosen  to  the  chamber  in  1834. 
He  di^  in  1827,  and  was  buried  in  the  Ph^ 
Lachaigej  some  obstacles  which  were  in- 
teiposed  to  the  solemnization  of  his  obse- 
quies being  surmounted  by  the  firmness 
and  prudence  of  his  friends. 

Manumission,  among  the  Romans ;  tbe 
solemn  ceremony  by  which  a  slave  was 
emancipated.     (See  Drtedmaru)      Coo- 
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flttDtine  the  Great,  after  his  conTerrioQi 
timasferred  to  the  Christian  church  all  such 
•olemn  cereuaonies  of  the  heathen.  Th us 
he  allowed  the  Christian  masters  to 
eiDancijMte  theu-  sbves  before  the  altar  on 
festival  days,  and  especially  at  Easter,  by 

J>lacing  the  deed  of  emancipation  on  tlie 
lead  of  the  freedman  in  the  presence  of 
the  congregation. 

Mai^tures;  vegetable,  animal  and  min- 
eral matters,  introduced  into  the  soil,  to 
accelerate  vegetation  and  increase  the 
production  of  crops.  If  the  soil  to  be 
improved  be  too  stif!^  from  excess  of  clay, 
it  will  require  sand;  if  too  loose,  from 
excess  of  sand,  it  will  be  benefited  bv 
clay ;  but,  when  sand  is  mixed  witii  argil- 
laceous soil,  the  latter  must  be  broken  and 
pulverized,  which  may  be  effected  by 
exposing  it  to  the  frost,  and. afterwords 
drying  it  Marl  is  a  natural  compound 
earth,  used  with  great  success  in  the 
melioration  of  soils.  It  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  clay  and  lime,  sometimes  contain- 
ing a  little  silica  and  bitumen.  Those 
varieties  of  it  which  contain  more  clay 
than  hme,  are  advantageous  for  a  dry, 
sandy  soil ;  while  calcareous  marl,  or  that 
in  which  the  lime  predominates,  is  suited 
to  an  argillaceous  soil.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  mari  is,  that  it  dilates,  cracks,  and 
is  reduced  to  powder,  by  exposure  to 
moisture  and  air.  Marl  in  masses  would 
be  totally  useless  on  the  cround ;  yet  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  b^  laying  it  on  the 
ffround  in  heaps;  for  the  more  it  is 
heaped,  the  more  it  dilates,  sphts,  and 
crumbles  to  dust ;  in  which  state  it  is  fit 
to  spread  upon  the  ground.  Mari  is 
Bometunes  formed  into  a  compost  with 
common  manure,  before  it  is  laid  on  the 
soil ;  in  this  state,  however,  it  riiould  be 
applied  sparingly  at  a  time,  and  renewed 
frequently.  It  operates  by  subdividing 
the  soil,  and  hastening  decomposition ;  its 
calcareous  particles  disorganizing  all  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  bodies,  by  resolving  them 
into  their  simple  elements,  in  which  state 
they  combine  with  oxygen,  and  facilitating 
this  union.  The  best  tune  for  mariing 
is  the  autumn.  Qutdk-Zune,  and  especially 
that  derived  from  fossil,  or  living  shells,  is 
another  excellent  means  of  amending 
soils.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  cold, 
marshy  soil^  dx>unding  in  organic  roat- 
'ers,  as  it  assists  powetfiiUy  in  the  conver- 
sion of  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
Into  nourishment  ft>r  plants.  Mus  are 
veiy  beneficial  to  the  soil,  by  attracting 
moisture  fK>m  the  atmosphere,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  alkali  they  contain,  and 
dkvm  accelerating  vegetation.     Oypwm 


is,  however,  the  most  aniversd  miiierBl 

manure ;  but  chemists  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  acts  on  vegeia* 
tion.  It  is  strewed,  in  the  state  of  fine 
powder,  over  crops,  when  the  leaves  are 
m  full  vigor  towards  the  hitter  end  of 
April,  or  the  beginning  of  May.  It  is  very 
extensively  empfeyed  in  toe  Northern 
States  of  this  country ;  and  is  found  to  b« 
particufauiy  fhvonhle  to  crops  of  rye  and 
clover.  Common  manure  consists  of  the 
remains  of  organized  bodies,  of  everv  de- 
scription, whether  animal  or  vegetable,  in 
a  state  of  decoiiiposition  (i.  e.  resolving 
itself  into  those  primitive  elements  which 
can  reenter  uito  the  vegetable  system). 
The  principal  resuh  of  this  decomposi- 
tion is  caroonic  acid,  which,  becoming 
dissolved  in  water,  finds  its  entrance  into 
the  plant  by  the  pores  in  the  fibres  of  the 
roots,  and,  being  every  where  distributed 
through  the  vegetable  tissue,  deposits  its 
cari)on  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  while 
its  oxygen  escapes  into  the  atmosphere^ 
through  the  pores  of  the  leaves.  Manure 
which  has  not  completely  undergone  tlie 
process  of  fermentauon,  so  that  the  straw 
IS  not  yet  wholly  decomposed^  is  besi 
adapted  to  strong,  compact  soils;  the 
tubular  remnants  of  sdraw  answer  the 
purpose  of  so  many  little  props  to  support 
the  earth,  and  afford  a  nassage  for  the  a^ 
thus  rendering  the  soil  hgbter;  besides^ 
the  completion  of  the  fermentation  taking 
place  after  the  manure  is  buried  in  the 
soil,  has  the  advantage  of  raising  the  tem- 
perature. Those  bodies  which  are  subject 
to  the  most  rapid  decomposition,  are  most 
employed  for  manure.  Of  this  descriptioii 
are  animal  manures  in  general,  which 
require  no  chemical  preparation  to  fit 
them  for  the  soil.  The  great  object  of 
the  farmer  is  to  blend  them  with  the 
earthy  constituents,  in  a  proper  state  of 
division,  and  to  prevent  their  too  rupid 
fermentation.  In  maritime  districts,  Jsh^ 
when  sufficiently  abundant,  are  sometimes 
used  to  manure  the  land.  They  afiford  a 
powerfiil  manure,  and  cannot  be  ploughed 
m  too  fresh,  thourii  the  quantity  should 
be  limited.  Mr.  Young  records  an  ex- 
periment, in  Which  herrings,  spread  over 
a  field,  and  ploughed  in  for  wheat,  jnt>- 
duoed  so  rank  a  crop,  tiiat  it  was  entirely 
laid  before  harvest.  During  the  putre- 
&ction  of  vrme,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
soluble  animal  matter  that  it  contains  is 
desax>yed;  it  should,  consequently,  be 
used  as  ftesh  as  possible ;  but  ir  not  mixed 
vrith  solid  matter,  it  should  be  diluted 
vrith  water,  as,  when  pure,  it  contains  too 
kige  a  quentiQr  <^  animal  matter  to  form 
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a  proper  fluid  nourishment  for  abeorption 
by  the  roots  of  plants.  Amongst  excre- 
mentitious  solid  substances,  one  of  tlie 
most  powerful  is  the  dung  of  birds  that 
feed  on  animal  food,  particularly  the  dunff 
of  sea-birds.  The  giumo,  which  is  used 
to  a  great  extent  in  Soutii  America,  and 
which  is  the  manure  that  fertilizes  the 
sterile  plains  of  Peru,  is  a  production  of 
this  kind.  It  contains  a  fourth  part  of  its 
weight  of  uric  acid,  partly  saturated  with 
ammonia,  and  partly  with  potash ;  some 
phosphoric  acid,  combined  with  the  bases, 
and  likewise  with  lime;  small  quantities 
of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash ;  a  little 
fatty  matter;  and  some  quartzose  sand. 
JVightsoUf  it  is  well  known,  is  a  very 
powerful  manure,  and  very  liable  to  de- 
compose. Its  disagreeable  smell  may  be 
destroyed  by  mixing  with  quick-lime,  af- 
ter which,  if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
in  thin  layers,  in  tine  weather,  it  s[)eedily 
dries,  is  easily  pulverized,  and,  in  this 
state,  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
rape-cake,  and  delivered  into  the  furrow 
with  the  seed.  The  Chinese,  who  have 
more  pracdcal  knowledge  of  the  use  and 
application  of  manure  than  any  otlier  peo- 
ple existing,  mix  their  night-soil  with  one 
third  of  its  weight  of  a  fat  marl,  make  it  into 
cakes,  and  dry  it  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 
In  this  itate  it  is  free  from  any  disagreeable 
smell,  and  forms  a  common  article  of 
commerce  of  the  empire.  After  night- 
soil,  fngeorui^  dung  comes  next  in  order  as 
to  fertilizing  power.  If  the  pure  dung  of 
eattU  is  to  bis  used  as  manure,  like  the 
other  species  of  dung  which  have  been 
mentioned,  there  seems  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  made  to  ferment,  except  in  the 
soil ;  or  if  suffered  to  ferment,  it  should 
be  only  in  a  very  slight  degree.  A  slight, 
incipient  fermentation  is,  undoubtedly,  of 
use  in  the  dunghills ;  for,  by  means  of  it, 
a  disposidon  is  brought  on,  in  the  woody 
fibre,  to  decay  and  dissolve,  when  it  is 
carried  to  the  land,  or  ploughed  into  the 
soil ;  and  woody  fibre  is  always  in  great 
excess  in  the  refuse  of  tlie  num.  Too 
great  a  degree  of  fermentadon  is,  however, 
very  prejudicial ;  and  it  is  better  that  there 
should  be  no  fermentadon  at  all  before  the 
manure  is  used,  than  that  it  should  be 
carried  too  far.  In  cases  where  farm-yard 
dung  cannot  be  immediately  applied  to 
crops,  the  destrucdve  fermentaUon  of  it 
should  be  prevented,  verv  carefully,  by 
defending  tne  surfiice  of  it,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere; a  compact  man,  or  a  tenacious 
cUiy,  offers  the  best  protection  against  the 
«ir*;  but  before  the  dung  is  covered  over, 


or,  as  it  were,  sealed  upi  it  should  be  diiei 
as  much  as  possible.  If  the  dung  is  foucd 
to  heat  at  any  dme,  it  should  be  turned 
over,  and  cooled  by  exposure  to  air.  When 
a  thermometer,  plunged  into  it,  does  not 
rise  above  100^  Fahr.,  tliere  is  little  dan- 
P^r  of  much  aeriform  matter  flying  off; 
if  the  temperature  is  above  that  point,  the 
dung  will  require  to  be  imme^lialely 
spread*  open.  Also,  when  a  piece  of  pa- 
pier, moistened  in  tnuriadc  acid,  held  •ver 
the  steams  arising  from  a  dunghill,  gives 
dense  white  fumes,  it  is  a  certain  test  that 
the  decomposidon  is  ^iuff  too  far;  for 
this  indicates  that  volatile  lukali  is  disen- 
gaged. The  situation  in  which  duig  is 
kept  by  farmeis,  is  often  very  injudicious, 
it  frequendy  being  ei^posed  to  the  direct 
influence  of  the  sun ;  whereas  it  should 
always  be  kept  under  sheds,  or,  at  least, 
on  the  north  side  of  a  wall.  Less  perish- 
able substances,  of  animal  origin,  are 
sometimes  used  as  manure,  such  as  honif 
hair,  ftatherSf  and  bones ;  but,  owing  to 
their  dry  nature,  they  rec]uire  a  longer 
period  for  their  decomposition.  They  are 
not  calculated  for  amiual  harvests,  but  to 
fructify  the  soil  for  a  produce  of  much 
longer  duratiou,  such  as  that  of  olive-trees 
and  of  vineyards.  Vegetable  manure  does 
not  undergo  fermentation  previous  to  be- 
ing buried  in  the  soil.  Of  tliis  kind  of 
manure, /^freen  cropSf  such  as  clover,  lupins 
and  buckwheat,  which  are  p]oughe<l  into 
the  soil,  are  the  bei^  since  tliey  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  water,  and,  when 
buried,  serve  to  lighten  the  soil  previous 
to  decomposition.  It  is  especially  adapted 
to  hot  climates.  Rape'Cakcj  which  is  used 
with  great  suc^^ess  as  a  manure,  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  mucilage,  some  albu- 
itainous  matter,  and  a  smaU  quantity  of 
oiL  It  should  1)6  used  recent,  and  kept 
as  dry  as  possible,  before  it  is  applied,  it 
forms  an  excellent  dressing  for  turnip 
crops,  and  is  most  economically  applied 
by  being  thrown  into  the  soil  at  the  same 
time  with  the  seed.  Sea-^weedsj  consisting 
of  different  species  offudj  algit  and  covi- 
fervitj  are  much  used  as  a  manure,  on  the 
sea-coasts  of  Britain,  Ireland  and  the  U. 
States.  This  manure  is  more  tnmsient  in 
its  effects,  and  does  not  last  for  more  than 
a  single  crop,  wliich  is  easily  accounted 
for,  from  the  large  quantity  of  water,  or 
the  elements  of  water,  which  it  contains. 
It  decavs  without  producing  heat,  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  seems,  as 
it  were,  to  melt  down,  and  dissolve  away. 
It  should  be  used  as'fresh  as  it  can  be 
procured,  and  not  suffered  to  lie  in  heaps, 
exposed  to  the  air,  for  six  months  or  a 
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whole  year,  ns  it  is  often  allowed  to  do  by 
the  New  England  farmers.  Sool,  which 
18  principnliy  formed  fn)m  the  combus- 
tion of  wood  and  pit-coal,  contains,  like- 
wise, substances  derived  from  animal 
matters,  and  is  a  very  powerful  manure. 
It  recjuires  no  preparation,  but  is  thrown 
into  iiie  ground  with  the  seed. — The  fore- 
going species  of  manure  have,  for  the 
tsuke  of  convenience,  been  described  sepa- 
rately, though  they  are  very  rarely  em- 
ployed unmixed  by  tiie  &nner;  on  tlie 
contrary,  the  most  common  manure  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  animal,  vegetable  and 
minerul  substances,  such  as  fartn-yard 
litter,  night-soil,  inud  from  the  streets, 
dust  from  the  roads,  or  earth  from  the 
bottom  of  pondsand  rivers, abounding  with 
organic  remains  of  fish,  shells  and  rotten 
plants.  Before  being  laid  upon  kind,  it 
usually  requires  being  well  turned  up  and 
ex(K>8ed  to  the  air  for  some  time ;  but  as 
soon  as  it  is  spread,  it  should  be  ploughed 
in,  to  prevent  loss  by  eva(x>nLtion.  As  to 
the  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
to  which  it  should  be  dc^iosited,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  tliis  should  never  be  below 
the  reach  of  the  roots  of  the  plants  it  is 
int/mded  to  nourish ;  for,  in  pro]X)rtion  as 
it  is  dissolved  and  liquefied,  it  will  natu- 
rally descend.  And  it  is  better  to  manure 
lands  in  the  sping  than  in  autumn,  lest 
the  winter  rains  should  dissolve  it  too 
much,  and  endanger  its  sinking  beiow  the 
roots  of  the  crop.  With  regard  to  die 
quantity  of  manure,  it  is  a  commodity  so 
scarce,  that  it  is  no(  likely  to  be  employed 
in  excess.  This  occurs,  however,  some- 
times in  garden  culture,  and  it  produces  a 
strong  and  disagreeable  flavor  in  the  veg- 
etables. But  the  stock  of  manure  is  gen- 
erally so  limited,  tiiat  it  has  been  the  study 
of  agriculturists  to  discover  some  means  of 
comiiensation  for  a  deficiency,  rather  than 
to  apprehend  danger  from  excess.  This 
compensation  has  l^n  found  in  a  judicious 
system  of  crops.  (See  Rotation  of  Crops.) 
"  Manuscripts  are  a  princiiiai  subject 
of  diplomatics  fq.  v.).  All  the  existing 
ancient  manuscripts  are  written  on  parch- 
ment or  on  paper.  The  paper  is  some- 
times Egyptian  (pre|Nired  from  the  real 
papyrus  shrub),  sometimes  cotton  or  silk 
paper  {chwriahowii(^€XMi\  which  was  in- 
vented in  the  Blast,  about  the  year  706^ 
and  used  till  the  introduction  of  linen  pa- 
per, and  in  common  with  this  till  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  some- 
times linen  paper,  the  date  of  the  inven- 
tion of  which,  though  ascribed  to  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  document  of  the  year  1243, 


written  on  such  paper,  is,  nerertheless, 
exceedingly  doubtful.  Tbe  earliest  men- 
tion of  pens  is  fotmd  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. The  most  common  ink  is  tbe  black, 
which  is  very  old:  the  oldest,  however, 
was  not  mixed  with  vitriol,  like  oura,  but 
generally  consisted  of  soot,  lamp-black, 
burnt  ivory,  pulverized  charcoal,  &c.  Red 
ink  is  also  found,  in  ancient  times,  in  man- 
uscripts, of  a  dazzling  beauty.  With  it 
were  written  the  initial  Setters,  the  first 
lines,  and  the  titles,  which  were  thence 
called  rvhrics^  and  the  writer  ni&rirotor. 
More  rarely,  but  still  quite  frequently,  blue 
ink  is  ibuiid  in  ancient  manuscritits ;  yet 
more  rarely,  green  and  yellow.  Gold  and 
silver  'were  also  used  for  writing  either 
whole  manuscripts  (which,  from  their 
costliness,  are  great  rarities),  or  for  adorn- 
ing the  initial  letters  of  bof  ks.  With  re- 
spect to  external  form,  manuscripts  are 
divided  into  rolls  (vofumtmi,  the  most  an- 
cient way,  in  which  the  Troubadours  in 
France  wrote  their  poems  at  a  much  later 
periodl  and  into  stitched  books,  or  vol- 
umes (properiy  eottices).  Among  the  an- 
cients, the  writers  of  manuscripts  were 
mainly  freed  men  or  shves(scri6<s,/tfrrtirti). 
Subsequent fv,  the  monks,  among  whom 
the  Benedictines  in  particular,  were  bound 
to  this  employirient,  by  the  rules  of  their 
order.  Manuscripts  were  aflerwards  im- 
proved and  embellished  bv  correctors  and 
rulmeators.  But  of  much  gimlet  impor-  - 
tance,  for  estimating  the  age,  value,  &C., 
of  a  manuscript,  than  these  external  cir- 
cumstances and  marks,  are  the  internal, 
particularly  the  character  of  the  writing 
and  ef  the  letters.  It  is  more  diSicuh  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  respecting  the 
age  of  Greek  manuscripts  from  tlie  char- 
acter of  the  writing  tlian  it  is  respect- 
ing that  of  Latin  manuscripts.  In  gen- 
eral, it  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  a  Greek 
manuscript,  the  strokes  are  lighter,  easier, 
and  more  flowing,  the  older  it  is ,  and  that 
they  become  Ktiffer  in  the  progress  of 
time.  The  absence  or  presence  of  the 
Greek  accents  is  in  no  respect  decisive. 
Moreover,  few  Greek  manuscripts  are 
found  of  an  earlier  date  timn  the  seventh, 
or,  at  most,  the  sixth  century.  The  char- 
acters in  Latin  manuscripts  have  been 
classified  partly  according  to  their  aze 
(ma}u9cula^  fmnu^ctJa),  partly  according  to 
tbe  various  shapes  ancf  characters  which 
they  assumed  among  different  nations,  or 
in  various  periods  [scriptura  Romana  an^ 
tiqvM^  Merovingica^  Longoheurdica^  Can- 
ItngicOj  &c. ;  to  which  nas  been  added, 
since  die  twelfth  century,  the  Gotkie^  so 
called,  which  is  an  artificially  pointed  and 
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aDgiilar  choracter);  and  for  nfl  of  those 
species  of  writing,  (lorticular  rules  have 
been  established,  affonliug  the  means  of 
estimating  the  uge  of  a  manuscript  Be- 
fore the  eighth  century,  inter|>u notions 
rarely  occur :  even  aAer  the  introduction 
of  punctuation,  manuscripts  may  be  met 
with  destitute  of  interminctions,  but  with 
tlie  words  separate.  Mimuscri))ts  which 
have  no  capital  or  other  divisions,  are  al- 
ways old.  The  catck'toordf  as  it  is  term- 
ed, or  the  repetition  of  the  first  word  of 
the  following  page  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding, l>elong8  to  the  twelfth  or  subse- 
auent  centuries.  The  fewer  and  easier 
the  abbreviations  of  a  manuscript  are,  tlie 
older  it  is.  Finally,  in  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts, the  words  commonly  join  each 
other  without  break  or  se|>aration.  The 
division  of  words  first  became  geneml  in 
the  ninth  centuiy.  The  form  of  the  Ara- 
bic ciphers,  which  are  seldom  found  in 
manuscripts  earlier  tlian  the  first  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  also  assists  in  decid- 
ing the  age  of  a  manuscript.  Some  man- 
uscripts have  at  the  end  a  statement  when, 
and  commonly,  also,  by  whom,  they  were 
written  [ckUea  codices).  But  this  signa- 
ture oflen  denotes  merely  the  time  mien 
the  book  was  composed,  or  refers  merely 
to  a  part  of  the  manuscript,  or  is  entirely 
spurious.  Since  we  have  had  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Herculanean  manuscripts, 
we  can  determine  with  certainty  that 
'noBe-ommr  manuscripts  are  older  than 
the  Christian  era.  In  1825,  a  fragment 
of  the  Iliad,  written  on  papyrus,  was  dis- 
covered on  the  island  ot  Elephantina,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  by  a  French  gentleman, 
tni veiling  in  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Bankes.  It  contains  from  800  to  900 
verses,  beginning  at  the  160th,  and  is 
handsomely  written  in  capital  letters,  and 
is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  unques- 
tionably the  oldest  of  all  classical  manu- 
scripts, and  probably  of  the  times  of  the 
Ptolemies. — It  was  the  custom,  in  the 
middle  ages,  wholly  to  obliterate  and 
erase  writings  on  parchment,  for  the 
pur|)ose  of  writing  on  the  materials 
anew.  Tliese  codices  rescripHj  rasi,  are 
thought  great  curiosities.  This  custom 
ceased  in  the  fourteenth  century,  prob- 
ably because  paper  came  then  more  into 
use.     (See  Codex,) 

Manuscripts,  iLLiTMiffATED ;  those 
manuscripts  which  are  adorned  with 
paintings  illustrating  the  text,  or  in  which 
the  initial  letters  were  decorated  with 
flourishes  or  gilding.  This  kind  of  bibli- 
ographical  luxury  was  not  unknown  to 
the  ancienta,  and  the  art  of  illumination 


was  much  practised  by  the  monks.  Their 
vignettes  are,  in  some  instances,  of  con- 
siderable historical  importance.  The 
specimens  from  the  |)eriod  between  tlie 
fiflh  and  tentli  centuries  are  BU|ierior  to 
those  produced  during  the  succee<liii^ 
centuries.  The  term  Uluminated  is  derived 
from  the  use  of  nuniumj  for  a  red  color, 
by  the  artists ;  hence  called  minialores^  or 
iUuminaiores.  An  example  of  Anglo-Sax- 
on illumination  of  the  eighth  century  is 
preserved  in  the  British  museum  (Cotto- 
niau  MSS.),  which  employed  the  skill  of 
four  distiuj^uished  theoloffiaiis  of  the  day. 
Eadfrid,  bishop  of  Durham,  wrote  the 
text  (the  four  Gospels);  Ethelwold,  his 
successor,  illuminated  tlie  volume ;  BilfricL 
the  anachoret,  covered  it  richly  with  gold 
and  silver  plates  and  precious  stones ;  and 
Aldi-ed  added  glosses.  Many  MSS.  are 
found  with  the  initial  letters  omitted,  the 
writer  or  copyist  and  illuminator  being 
distinct  persons.  We  still  see  traces  of 
this  practice  in  the  ornamenting  of  iuiual 
letters  in  some  printed  books.  (See  Ma- 
billon,  De  Re  diphmaUccu) 

Manutius,  Aldus,  oV  Aldo  Manuzio; 
an  Italian  printer  of  the  fifleentli  and  six-  . 
teenth  centuries,  celebrated  as  an  aitist 
and  a  man  of  letters.  He  was  bom  at 
Bassano,  in  the  Roman  territory,  about 
1447,  and  was  educated  at  Rome  and  at 
Fernira,  where  he  learned  Greek  under 
Baptista  Guarino.  He  became  tutor  4o 
Alberto  Pio,  prince  of  Car|)i ;  and,  in  1482; 
quitted  Ferrara,  to  reside  with  John 
Pico,  prince  of  Mirandola.  In  1488,  he 
established  himself  ns  a  printer  at  Venice, 
but  the  first  work  which  he  finished  was 
not  publislied  till  1494.  In  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  20  years,  he  printed  the  works 
of  most  of  the  ancient  Latin  and  Greek 
autliors  extant,  as  well  as  many  pro<luc- 
tions  of  his  contemporaries,  and  some 
treatises  of  his  own  composition.  Among 
the  latter  are  a  Latin  Grammar ;  a  Greek 
Grammar ;  a  tract  on  die  Metres  of  Hor- 
ace, and  a  Greek  Dictionary.  He  was  the 
inventer  of  the  italic,  or  cursive  character, 
bence  called  MHne,  for  the  exclusive  nso 
of  which,  for  a  term  of  yeare,  he  obtained 
a  patent  from  the  pope  and  the  senate  of 
Venice.  He  established  a  kind  of  acade- 
my at  his  own  house,  and  delivered  lec- 
tures on  classical  literature,  to  the  general 
study  and  improvement  of  which  he 
greatly  contributed.  He  died  in  April, 
1515,  leaving  four  children  by  his  wife, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Andrea  d'Asola, 
a  Venetian,  in  partnership  with  whom  he 
carried  on  his  typographical  labors. — Ma- 
nuzioj  Pacloy  son  of  the  foregoing,  was 
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diatinginslied  ns  a  classic  Bcholar  no  less 
than  as  a  printer.  He  was  l3orn  at  Ven- 
ice, in  1512,  and  was  brought  up  under 
the  care  of  his  tnatenial  grandfatiicr.  He 
received  a  learned  education,  and,  in  1533, 
reo|>ened  the  printing-office,  which  had 
ibr  some  time  been  closed,  but  did  not 
carry  on  the  establishment  entirely  on  his 
own  account  till  1540.  He  opened  an 
academy  for  the  instruction  of  young  per- 
sons in  polite  literature;  and  afU^nvards 
made  n  tour  through  the  cities  of  Italy,  for 
the  pnrfK)6e  of  examining  the  various 
libraries.  After  refusing  several  offeni  of 
professorships  at  Bologna  and  elsewhere, 
he  was  apfMuitcd  to  su|)erintend  the  pritit- 
iog-office  attached  to  a  newly-founded 
academy  at  Venice,  where  he  continued 
till  1561,  when  he  settled  at  Rome,  on  the 
invitation  of  pope  Pius  IV.  He  was  em- 
ployed to  conduct  a  press  for  printing  the 
works  of  the  fathers,  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical authors ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  kept 
up  his  establishment  at  Venice,  whither 
he  returned  ui  1570.  Pope  Gregory  XIII 
induced  him,  by  means  of  a  |)enraon,  to 
take  up  his  abode  again  at  Rome,  where 
be  die<],  in  April,  1574.  He  was  tlie  au- 
thor of  Commentaries  on  the  Writings  of 
(Jicero  ;  a  treatise  Dt  Curia  Romana; 
Proverbs ;  Letters,  &c. — Mamaioj  Aldoy 
the  younger,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
also  a  printer.  He  was  lioni  in  1547,  and 
^Tis  educated  by  his  father,  luider  whom 
he  made  an  extraordinary  progress  in  lit- 
erature. In  his  1 1th  year,  he  produced  a 
Collection  of  elegimt  Phrases  in  the  Tus- 
can and  Latin  Languages ;  and  other  ju- 
venile publications  attest  his  classical  ac- 
quirements. On  his  father's  removal  to 
Rome,  he  carried  on  the  printing  estab- 
lishment at  Venice,  where,  in  1577,  he 
^iis  appointed  professor  of  belles-lettres 
at  the  school  of  the  Venetian  chancery. 
In  1585,  he  succeeded  Sigonius  in  the 
chair  of  rhetoric  at  Bologna ;  whence  he 
removed  to  Pisa,  to  become  professor  of 
polite  literature,  in  1587;  and,  during  his 
stay  there,  he  received  tlje  diploma  of 
doctor  of  laws,  and  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber Q^  the  Florentine  academy.  In  1586, 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  accepted  a  prules- 
sorsbip,  which  had  been  held  by  Muretus. 
He  was  much  fiivored  by  pope  Sixtus  V ; 
and  Clement  VIII  bestowed  on  him  the 
office  of  sujierintendent  of  the  Vatican 
press.  He  died  in  October,  1597,  and 
with  him  expired  the  glory  of  the  Aldine 
press;  the  valuable  libraiy,  collected  by 
himself  and  his  predecessors,  was  sold 
to  liquidate  his  debts.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  works,  including  Commentaries 


on  Cicero,  and  Familiar  Letters.  (See 
MRnt  Editions,) 

Matizoni,  Alessandro,  an  Italian  tragic 
and  lyrig  iM>ct,  of  noble  birth  and  elevated 
sentiments,  was  bom  in  Milan,  and  dts- 
tiiigiiished,  while  young,  by  his  versiscioUt 
on  the  death  of  Imlionati,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  created  a  new  kin<l  of  lyrics  in  his 
Inm,  As  a  tragic  writer,  he  suriMisscs  any 
living  Italian  poet  His  tragedies  are 
11  Conte  di  Camiagnola  (Milan,  18*^),  and 
Addchi  (X^JSt),  In  both  of  them,  he  intro- 
duces the  chorus.  The  subject  of  the 
first  is  from  Italian  ware  of  the  fifleenth 
century,  and  has  received  great  applause 
in  Germany  (from  Oothe)  and  England,  as 
well  as  in  his  own  country.  A  later  work 
;»  liis  Betrothed — /  Promessi  Sposi,  Sloria 
Mlanese  del  Secdo  XVII  (185i7>-wliich 
'has  introduced  the  historical  romance  into 
Italy.  His  opere,  comprising  his  |ioems, 
tragedies,  romance,  and  some  miscellane- 
ous prose  writings,  have  been  published 
(ill  6  vols.,  1829). 

Map;  a  projection,  on  a  plane  surface, 
of  the  whole  or  a  [Mirt  of^  the  spherical 
suHUce  of  the  earth.  The  earth  being  a 
spheroid,  its  surface  cannot  lie  made  to 
coincide  rigorously  with  a  plane ;  an<l  it 
therefore  Incomes  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  a  projection,  that  is,  a  plan  on  a 
plane  surface,  wliich  indicates  the  relauve 
})ositions,  dimensions,  &c.,  of  the  different 
parts  of  a  spherical  surface.  (See  Pro* 
jecHon,)  The  three  princi|)al  modes  of 
projection  are  the  orthographic,  the  stere- 
ographic  and  the  central,  distinguished  by 
the  different  points  of  view  at  which  the 
oliserver  is  supposed  to  be  placed.  In 
the  orthographic  projection,  the  surface 
of  the  S|)here  is  represented  by  a  plane, 
which  cuts  it  through  tlie  middle,  the  eye 
lieing  placed  venically  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance from  the  two  hemisiiheres.  In  the 
stereographic  projection,  the  spherical  sur- 
face is  represented  on  the  plane  of  one  of 
its  great  circles,  the  eye  bemg  sup|)osed  at 
the  |K)le  of  that  circle.  The  central  pro- 
jection supposes  the  point  of  view  at  the 
centre  of  the  sphere,  and  tlie  surface  is 
thus  projected  on  a  plane  tangent  to  iL 
Each  of  these  kinds  of  projection  is  sus- 
ceptible of  different  modificadons.  None 
of  the  planispheres  traced  by  the  three 
modes  already  indicated  gives  a  perfect 
represeiitstion  of  the  globe:  they  alter  the 
figures  of  countries,  either  at  the  centre 
or  on  the  bordere ;  thev  present  equal 
spaces  under  unequal  dimensions,  acc 
To  obviate  these  difficulties,  tlie  conic  and 
cylindric  projections  are  sometimes  used; 
the  cone  and  cylinder  being  curved  sur 
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laces,  which  are  caoable  of  being  perfectly 
developed  on  a  plane,  and,  at  the  same 
timei  approximating  to  the  nature  of  a 
spherical  surface.  These  projections  have 
also  been  subjected  to  a  great  variety  of 
modificatioos,  wliich  we  cannot  here  ex- 
plaia.  Other  forms  of  tracing  majis,  which 
imve  not  tite  developeroent  of  a  figure  for 
their  basif^  have  becD  recommended: 
such  is  Che  proportional  projection,  in 
which  the  principal  condition  is  to  repre- 
sent, by  ef|tial  spaces,  regions  of  equal  ex- 
tent (See  Mayer*s  IrUrodndion  (otheJri 
of  tracing  Map9,  in  Gennan ;  Puissant's 
ThnU  de  Thpogn^hit.)  In  tlje  choice  of 
details  to  bo  introduced  ia«o  a  map,  the 
author  must  be  guided  by  the  purpose  of 
his  delineadons,  and  needs  to  be  directed 
by  experience,  learning  and  judgment. 
One  map  is  designed  to  show  the  limits 
of  states,  the  posidons  of  towns  and  cities, 
the  subdivisions  of  the  country  into  prov- 
inces»  departments,  coundes,  ice ;  another 
may  be  devoted  more  particularly  to  de- 
Ifoeadng  the  natural  features  of  the  region, 
its  mouncaiufl^  riven,  &c ;  and  details  are 
selected  accordingfy.  A  military  map 
sliosld  indicate  every  piisB,  ford,  obstruc- 
tion, Ate,  which  may  affect  a  march,  facil- 
itate er  obstroct  a  manoeuvre.  A  nautical 
map,  <M*  chart,  shoald  indicate  every  reef^ 
sand-bank  or  rock,  deliueadng,  as  far  as 
possible,  not  only  the  irregularities  of  the 
Ixictom,  but  the  direction,  &c.,  of  the 
shores.  To  the  seaman^  the  nature  of  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  is  interestinf^  only  within 
soundings;  but  to  the  physical  geogra- 
pher, it  ifl  also  important,  as  illustrative  of 
the  whole  system  of  mountains  and  geo- 
logical formations  on  the  globe.  There 
are  also  historical,  botanical,  minemlogi- 
eal,  &C.,  maps,  designed  to  iliustratn  some 
particular  point  Elementary  mans  for 
mstniction  are  not  hitended  to  mivauce 
the  science  by  the  publication  of  new  de- 
tails, but  should  be  adapted  to  convey  the 
known  truths  of  the  scienee  in  a  simple 
form ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  numerous 
series  of  small  maps  is  Itetter  than  a  few, 
constructed  on  a  large  scale,  with  minute 
exactness.  In  collecting  and  combining 
details^  astronomical  observadons  and  ge- 
odesical  measurements  must  be  employ- 
ed, when  potfifible,  at  least  for  the  promi- 
nent points,  and,  where  the  author  is  de- 
serted by  these,  the  accounts  of  intelligent 
travellen,  of  former  geographers,  &c., 
mtdK  supply  the  deficiencies. — ^Maps  are 
engniTed  on  tin,  copper,  and  other  metals ; 
also,  sometimes,  in  wood,  ami,  of  late,  have 
been  Ktfaographed  with  much  success  for 
eertaiB  puqMseSi    Soon  after  the  inven- 


tion of  the  art  of  printing,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  print  maps  like  musical  notes,  by 
Sweynhcim;  later  by  Biickink,  in  1478; 
in  1777,  by  Breitkopf,  in  I^ipsic.  Haas, 
at  Basil,  produced  prettv  good  speci- 
mens (see  his  Carte  dts  Portages  de  Po' 
logne  en  1772, 1798  et  1795) ;  and,  quite 
recently,  the  same  has  been  attempted  in 
Boston;  but  the  main  object  of  cheap 
ma|)9  thus  made,  chiefly  for  children, — 
an  impressive  and  clear  survey, — seems 
not  entirely  attained.  If  we  consider 
the  drawing  of  the  country  ordered  by 
Joshua  (Joshua  xlviii,  9)  as  a  map,  then 
the  origin  of  geographical  projection  is 
very  old.  We  find  ti:aces  of  maps  with 
the  Egyptians,  in  the  times  of  Sesostris 
(q.  v.),  who  caused  his  hereditary  domin- 
ions and  his  conquests  to  be  represented 
on  tal)lets  for  his  people.  Scylax,  Era- 
tosthenes (270  B.  C.)  and  Hipparchias 
(130  B.  C.)  followe<l  bun.  Certain  traces 
of  maps  are  found  in  the  times  of  Arista- 
gores  of  Miletus,  and  Socrates,  who,  by 
way  of  a  reproof  to  the  pride  of  Alcibiades, 
caused  him  to  search  for  his  own  estates 
on  a  map.  The  Romans,  at  their  triumphs, 
had  pictures  of  the  conquered  countries 
carried  before  them,  and  had  drawings  of 
their  territories  in  their  archives,  as  Yarro 
says.  Coisar  himself  took  part  in  the  sur- 
veying of  difterent  countries.  There  is  a 
map  extant,  periiaps  of  the  times  of  Dio- 
cletian, certainly  not  later  than  Theodo- 
sius,  a  military  map,  for  the  use  of  the  R«w 
man  army,  caJleii  the  Ptidivgcr  iailey 
from  having  belonged  to  a  learned  scholar 
of  this  name.  (Sen  Peutinger,)  Ptolemy 
drew  maps  according  to  the  stereographic 
projection.  Agatliodcemon,  an  lutist  of 
Alexandria,  drew  26  maps  for  the  geogra- 
phy of  Ptolemy, and  with  him  the  dm  |)eri- 
od  of  the  history  of  maps  is  generally  closed^ 
They  were  drawn  from  the  accounts  of 
travellers  without  well  settied  principles. 
The  second  period,  which  extends  to  the 
beginning  of  the  sLxteenth  century,  the 
time  of  the  famous  Behaim  (q.  v.},  can 
show  metal  globes,  plain  spheres  and  mafis. 
Nicolaus  Donis  corrected  the  maps  of 
Ptoleihy,  had  them  cut  in  wood,  and  added 
five  new  ones.  Sebastian  Munster  follow- 
ed in  his  steps.  In  the  third  period,  msfjs 
became  more  and  more  |)erfect  Partic- 
ular credit  is  due  to  Uiose  of  Abraham 
Ortelius,  Gerhard  Mercator  (bom  1512; 
died  1594),  William  and  John  Bliiu  (who 
produced  616  niafwl  Sanson,  Schenk, 
Visschen,  De  Witt,  Hondius.  After  them, 
John  BB|)tist  Homann  became  famous, 
who  consulted  the  most  distinguished  as- 
tronomera  and  matbematieiani^  and  pre- 
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pared  200  new  mftps.  In  regord  to  the 
character  of  the  early  maps,  and  early  ge- 
ography in  general,  the  chapter  on  the 
progress  of  geographical  science  in  Lard- 
ner's  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery  con- 
tains valuahle  information.  The  following 
facta  are  taken  from  that  source.  The 
most  eminent  geographers  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuriei^  were  men  of 
learning,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  that  age, 
adopted  with  zeal  and  obstinacy  all  Uie 
mistakes  committed  hy  the  writers  of  an- 
tiquity, which  thereby  acquired  an  au- 
thority that  was  very  difficult  to  be  over- 
thrown. The  first  requisite,  in  a  correct 
system  of  geography,  is  to  determine  ac- 
curately the  relative  position  of  places; 
but,  in  this,  the  ancients  were  guilty  of 
gross  errors.  The  method  which  they 
employed  to  determine  the  latitude  of 
places  admitted  of  but  little  precision,  and 
their  determination  of  longitudes  was  still 
more  erroneous.  The  countries  with 
which  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  were 
best  acquainted  were  those  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, yet  Constantinople  is  placed  by 
Ptolemy  two  degrees  north  of  its  true  po- 
sition. The  Arab  writcra  increased  this 
error  to  four  degrees.  The  breadth  of 
the  Mediterranean  was  also  increased  far 
beyond  the  truth.  Carthage  is  made  4^ 
3^  south  of  its  true  place.  The  errora  in 
longitude  were  far  greater,  the  length  of 
the  MediteiTanean  wing  made  62°  instead 
of  41°  28^ :  in  other  words,  it  was  made 
1400  English  miles  longer  than  the  reality. 
This  enormous  error  continued  in  the 
maps  of  Europe,  with  litde  variation,  till 
the  beginning  of  the  last  centuiy.  The 
difference  in  the  estimated  longitude  of 
Rome  and  Nuremberg,  two  of  the  best 
known  places  in  Europe,  varied  above  500 
miles,  from  the  iifleenth  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  error  is  still  more  remark- 
able, as  existing  in  the  longitude  of  places 
which  are  nearly  in  the  same  latitude. 
Cadiz  and  Ferrara,  for  instance,  were 
placed  nearly  600  miles  too  fiur  asunder ; 
and  this  error  continued  till  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  centuiy.  Errors  of  a 
wilder  kind,  originating  m  credulity  rather 
than  in  inaccurate  ot^rvntion,  iound  a 
place  in  the  maps  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
were  slowly  banished  at  a  recent  date  b^ 
the  improvements  of  astronomv  and  navi- 
gation. In  a  map  of  the  worl({,  published 
at  Venice,  in  1546,  by  Giacomo,  Asia  and 
America  are  united  in  lat.  38°.  Thibet  is 
pkiced  at  the  junction  of  the  two  couti- 
nentB.  In  another  Venetian  map,  by 
Traniezini,  dated  1554,  the  distance  from 
Quinsai,  in  Chlua,  to  the  gulf  of  Califor- 
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nio,  in  America,  is  only  3P,  the  two  cod- 
tinents  being  unduly  stretched  some  thou- 
sand miles  respectively  to  the  east  ond  the 
west  The  best  maps  were  long  deficient 
m  correct  distances,  piuticuhirly  in  longi- 
tude. South  America  is  represented  oy 
Fischer  as  62°,  or  above  4300  miles  across, 
while  North  America,  on  tlie  same  map, 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  St  Law- 
rence on  the  east,  to  New  Albion  on  the 
west,  through  a  space  of  )50°,  or  above 
9000  miles,  Hondiua,  in  1630,  ventuied, 
indeed,  to  abridge  Asia  of  the  undue  di- 
mensions given  it  by  Ptolemy,  and  to  re- 
duce its  extension  towards  the  east  to  165^ 
But  his  example  was  not  followed ;  and 
many  instances  might  be  adduced,  in 
which  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  who  was 
but  slifhtly  acquainted  with  one  half  of 
the  globe,  was  blindly  submitted  to  in  an 
age  when  Europeans  wandered  over  its 
whole  surface.  A  great  step  was  made 
towards  the  attainment  of  accuracy,  in 
regard  to  longitudes,  when  Galileo  dis- 
covered, in  1610,  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites.  Until,  however,  Cassini  pub- 
lished bis  tables,  in  1668,  nothing  accurate 
was  known  respecting  their  eclipses  and 
revolutions.  Cassini  labored  indefatigably 
to  improve  geography,  by  allying  it  strictly 
with  astronomy,  and  loudly  complained 
that  it  needed  a  total  reform.  Delisle,  his 
friend,  set  seriously  about  the  task  of 
reconsti'ucting  the  geographical  edifice. 
In  the  year  1700,  he  published  his 
map  of  the  world,  as  well  as  separate 
maps  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  boldly 
departing  from  the  examples  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  making  free  use  of  the  mate- 
rials which  the  improvements  in  astrono- 
my had  placed  witliin  his  reach ;  so  that 
he  may  be  considered  the  creator  of  mod- 
em geography.  He  died  in  1726.  His 
distinguished  disciple,  D'Anville,  appoint- 
ed geographer  of  the  king  of  France  at 
the  age  of  ^  was  remarkable  for  correct- 
ness of  judgment  and  fineness  of  peoetrar- 
tion.  Though  he  proceeded  much  on 
conjecture,  he  rarely  erred.  He  complet- 
ed what  Delisle  bad  be^m.  (For  further 
information  on  the  subject  of  geography 
and  geographical  works,  see  Geograohy^ 
and  GazeUeer;  see,  also,  Degrees,  Mean" 
uremmt  of.) — The  whole  number  of  maps 
which  have  been  published  may  amount 
to  from  23,000  to  24,000,  of  which,  how- 
ever, hardly  4600  are  orisfinaL  The  first 
maps  engiTived  on  metal  were  made  by 
Biickink  and  Schwevnheym,  in  14^ 
the  firat  cut  in  wood,  by  L.  Ilbll,  in  1482L 
(See  Haubcr's  Easay  toioards  a  ctrcum' 
ttantial  Hiatory  ofMap$  (in  German,  Uhn, 
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1724) ;  IKtbner's  (q.  v.)  Museum  Geogrmh- 
icum,]  Among  ihe  mnpa  prepared  of  late 
years  in  Great  Bntaiii,  those  of  Arrow- 
Binlth  are  distinguished.  Tanner,  in  this 
country,  b  well  known  for  his  valuable 
maps  of  the  U.  States. 

Mai'le  (acer) ;  a  genus  of  plants,  pecu- 
liar to  the  noithem  and  temperate  parts 
of  the  globe,  consisting  of  trees  or  arbo- 
rescent shrubs,  having  opposite  and  more 
or  less  lobed  leaves,  and  small  flowers, 
which  are  either  axillary  or  disposed  in 
racemes.  The  fruit  consists  of  two  cap- 
sules united  at  base,  each  contain! ne  a 
single  seed,  and  terminated  by  a  wing-nke 
membrane.  In  one  instance,  the  leaves 
ore  compound  and  pinnated.  Twenty- 
seven  species  are  known,  of  which  twelve 
inhabit  North  America,  six  are  found  in 
Europe,  six  veiy  beautiful  ones  in  the 
jslaucts  of  Japan,  and  the  remainder  in 
different  parts  of  Asia.  The  red  maple 
(^.  rubrum)f  is  one  of  the  most  common 
and  most  extensively  diffused  of  our  na- 
tive trees.  It  grows  in  moist  situations, 
from  lat  49**  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  both 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Western  States.  The 
bright  red  blossoms,  appearing:  at  a  time 
when  there  is  no  vestige  of  aieaf  in  the 
forest,  render  this  tree  very  conspicuous 
at  the  opening  of  spring ;  and  again,  at 
the  close  of  the  season,  it  is  not  less  con- 
spicuous, from  the  scarlet  color  which  the 
leaves  assume  when  tliey  have  been 
touched  by  the  frost  The  leaves  are 
cordate  at  base,  unequally  toothed,  five- 
lobe<l,  and  glaucous  beneath.  It  attains 
the  height  of  70  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
three  or  four  at  the  base.  The  wood  is 
easily  tunied,  and  when  |>o1ished  acquires 
a  silken  lustre ;  it  is  hard  and  fine-grained, 
and  is  emjiloyed  chiefly  for  tlie  lower 
parts  of  Windsor  chairs,  sometimes  for 
saddle  trees,  wooden  dishes,  and  similar 
purposes.  The  variety  colled  curled  nut* 
pie,  from  the  accidental  undulation  of  the 
fibres,  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
woods  known,  and  bedsteads  mode  of  it 
exceed  in  richness  and  lustre,  the  finest  ma- 
hogany. It  is  sometimes  employed  for  in- 
laying, but  its  roost  constant  use  is  for  the 
stocks  of  rifles  and  fowling  pieces.  The 
white  maple  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  its  foliage,  the  leaves  being 
laiger  and  much  more  deeply  lobed  than 
those  of  the  preceding,  and  glaucous  be^ 
Death.  The  flowers  are  inconspicuous, 
and  greenish  yellow,  and  the  fruit  is  larger 
than  in  any  other  of  our  species.  It  is 
not  found  so  fo  south  as  the  preceding, 
and  is  most  Abundant  west  of  the  moun- 
tains; its  range  extending  beyond  the 


sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  within  the 
basin  of  the  Arkansaw.  It  attains  lai^ 
dimensions,  having  a  trunk  five,  and 
sometimes  eight  feet  in  diameter.  The 
wood  is  little  used,  but  the  charcoal  is 
preferred  by  hatters  in  some  placea  The 
sugar  maple  (^.  saccharinum)  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  our  trees.  Besides  the 
sugar  which  is  obtained  from  the  sap,  and 
which  might  be  made  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  whole  consumption 
of  the  U.  StJites,  the  wood  affords  excel- 
lent fuel;  and  from  the  ashes  are  procured 
four  fifths  of  the  potash  which  forms  such 
an  important  item  in  our  exports.  The 
sugar  is  superior  in  quality  to  tlie  com- 
mon brown  sugar  of  the  West  Indiei,  and 
when  refined,  equals  the  finest  in  b(;auty. 
It  is,  however,  little  used,  except  iu  the 
country,  and  even  here  will  probably  give 
place,  at  some  future  time,  to  that  manu- 
factured from  the  jui(H;  of  the  cane.  The 
sap  of  all  the  maples  contains  a  certain 
quantity  of  su^r,  but  in  none,  dmt  we 
know  of^  does  it  exist  in  so  great  a  pro- 
portion as  in  this  and  the  following  s|)ecies. 
A  single  ti'ee  of  this  species  will  yield  ^ve 
or  six  pounds  of  susar.  The  leaves  are 
smooth,  and  five-lobed,  with  the  lobes 
sinuately  dentate.  It  grows  in  cold  and 
moist  situations,  between  the  42d  and  48th 
parallels  of  latitude,  and  on  the  Allcgha- 
nies  to  their  south-western  tcrminadon, 
extending  westward  beyond  lake  Su|)eri- 
or,  and  is  abundant  in  the  northern  ))arts 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  western  portion  of 
New  York,  Upi)er  Canada,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  New  England.  The  potash  is 
exfK>rted  from  the  two  principal  northern 
ports.  New  York  and  Boston.  To  the  lat- 
ter place  the  wood  is  brought  in  great  quan- 
tities from  Maine  for  fuel,  and  is  esteemed 
hardly  inferior  to  hickory.  In  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire,  it  is  employed  in  8hi[>- 
btiildinj;^  for  the  keel,  and  likewise  in  the 
lower  frame ;  for  the  axletrees  and  spokes 
of  wheels ;  ahd  sometimes,  in  the  coun- 
try, for  the  frames  of  houses.  A  variety, 
with  undulations,  like  the  curled  maple, 
and  containing  besides  small  spots,  is  call- 
ed bircPs  eye  mt^le,  and  forms  exceedingly 
beautiful  articles  of  furniture.  The  char- 
coal has  the  preference  in  the  forges  of 
Vermont  and  Maine.  The  black  sugar 
maple  (•^.  nigrum)  is  a  more  southern 
tree  than  the  preceding,  and  is  exceeding- 
ly abundant  on  the  Ohio  and  the  other 
great  rivers  of  the  West.  It  has  not  been 
observed  north  of  latitude  44^,  and  does 
not  extend  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
more  southern  states.    The  leaves  resem- 
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Ue,  in  form,  those  of  the  sugar  niaple,  but 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  pubesceuce 
of  the  inferior  surface.  It  attains  veiy 
lofty  dimensions.  The  wood  is  little  used, 
but  IS  preferred  for  the  frames  of  Windsor 
choirs,  and  funiisbes  the  best  fuel,  after  the 
hickories.  The  sap  yields  abundance  of 
sugar,  which  is  manufactured  to  a  vast 
amount  annually.  The  ash-leaved  ma« 
pie,  or  box  elder  (^.  negundo\  a^iounds 
chiefly  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  where  it 
has  a  very  wide  ranse,  extending  from  lat 
S3P  to  tlie  gulf  of  Alexico,and  also  within 
the  chains  of  the  Rocky  Mountainsi  It 
is  easily  known  by  its  compound  leaves, 
and  Ijecomes  a  large  tree.  The  wood  is 
fine-grained,  but  is  little  used.  The  striped 
maple,  or  moose-wood  (•/?.  striatum)  is  a 
large  shrub,  chiefly  remarkable  from 
the  white  lines  on  the  bark,  which  give  it 
an  elegant  appearance.  It  is  a  northern 
plant,  and  in  some  places  the  cattle  are 
turned  loose  into  the  woods  to  browse  on 
the  young  shoots  at  the  beginning  of 
spring.  The  wood  has  been  sometimes 
employed  for  inlaying  mahogany,  but  it  is 
of  inferior  quality.  Six  other  species  of 
maple  inhabit  the  territory  of  the  U.  States; 
one  of  them  is  found  on  the  rocky  Moun- 
tains^ and  another  in  the  basin  of  the  Ore- 
fm  river.  The  wood  of  the  common 
uropean  maple  is  much  used  by  turners, 
and  on  account  of  its  hghtness  is  frequent- 
ly employed  for  musical  instruments,  par- 
ticularly for  violins.  , 

Mappe-Mondes  ;  the  French  term  for 
mapa  of  Ike  tvorUL    (See  Maps.) 

Mara,  Gertrude  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
a  Mr.  Schmahling  (bom,  according  to 
some,  in  1750,  in  Cassel;  others  say  in 
1743,  at  Eischbach,  in  the  territoiy  of 
Eisenach ;  others  say  in  1749),  was  one  of 
the  greatest  singers  of  our  time.  Her 
£uber,  city  musician  in  Cassel,  instructed 
her  in  music.  When  she  was  seven  years 
old,  she  played  the  violin  admirably.  In 
her  lOtli  year,  she  performed  before  the 
queen,  io  London,  whither  she  had  ac- 
companied her  fiither,  and  where  she  re- 
mained two  or  three  years.  In  her  14th 
{ear,  she  appeared  as  a  singer  at  court, 
n  176G,  she  went  with  her  father  to  Leip- 
sic,  and  received  an  appointment  there. 
Frederic  the  Great,  though  much  preju- 
diced against  German  performers,  was  in- 
duced to  invite  her,  in  1770,  to  Potsdam, 
his  residence,  showed  great  admiration 
of  her  powers,  and  gave  her  an  appoint- 
ment immediately,  with  3000  Prussian 
dollara  salary  (about  $2000).  In  1774, 
she  married  a  violoncello  player  named 
Mara,  a  man  of  careless  habitSi  who  in- 


volved her  in  many  diflfcUUies,  and  she 
was  dismissed  by  the  king,  in  1780.  In 
1782,  she  went  to  Vienna  and  Paris,  where 
she  received  the  title  of  a  first  concert 
'singer  of  the  queen.  In  1784,  she  went 
to  London,  where  she  was  received  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  For  13  even- 
ings' ()erformance  at  the  Pantheon  concert, 
she  received  1000  guineas.  In  1785  and 
1786,  she  was  engaged  for  the  London 
opera,  and  ap|>eared  at  one  of  the  annual 
concerts  in  honor  of  Handel,  as  first  singer, 
and,  in  the  winter  of  1785  and  1786,  was 
established  at  the  London  o|)era.  But  her 
obstinacy  offended  as  much  as  her  powers 
delighted.  In  1802,  she  went  to  Paris, 
and  in  J  803,  to  Germany.  At  a  kiter  pe- 
riofl,  she  went  to  Petersbui^,  and,  in  1808, 
she  was  at  Moscow,  where  she  is  said  to 
have  married  her  comi>anion  Florio,  after 
the  death  of  Mara,  from  whom  she  had 
been  separated  long  before.  By  the  burn- 
ing of  Moscow,  she  lost  her  house  and 
fortune ;  she  therefore  went  to  Reval,  and 
ffave  lessons  in  music.  In  1819,  she  went 
through  Beriin  to  England,  and,  in  1821, 
returned  to  Esthonia.  The  latest  accounts 
of  her  were,  that  she  celebrated  her  birth- 
day at  Reval,  February  23,  1831,  having 
completed  her  83d  year,  on  which  occa- 
sion Gotfae  offered  her  a  poetical  tribute. 
The  fiime  of  ttiis  singer  is  founded  not 
only  on  flie  strength  and  fullness  of  her 
tone,  and  the  extraordinary  compass  of 
her  voice,  which  extends  nom  g  to  the 
triple-marked  /  (nearly  three  octaves), 
but  also  on  the  admirable  ease,  quickness 
and  spirit,  with  which  she  sung  the  most 
difiiicult  passages,  and  her  simple  and  en- 
chanting expression  in  the  adagio.  Her 
singing  of  Handera  airs — ^for  instance,  **  1 
know  that  my  Redeemer  livcth** — iu  the 
Messiah,  was  particularly  celebrated. 

Maraboots;  among  the  Bcriiers  (q.  v.) 
of  northern  Africa,  a  sort  of  saints,  or  sor- 
cerers, who  are  held  in  high  estimation, 
and  who  exercise,  in  some  vilbges,  a 
despotic  autliority.  They  distribute  am* 
ulelB,  affect  to  work  miracles,  and  are 
thought  to  exercise  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
The  rich  presents  which  they  receive 
from  a  superstitious  people,  enable  them 
to  live  with  a  good  deal  of  pomp,  often 
keeping  an  armed  force,  and  maintaining  a 
numerous  train  of  wives  and  concubinea 
They  make,  indeed,  no  pretensions  to  ab- 
stinence or  self-denial. 

Maracatbo  ;  a  tovm  of  Colombia,  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  Zulia  (see  Colons' 
hid),  fonnerly  capital  of  the  province  of 
Maracaybo,  in  Venezuela;  Ion.  71®  17' 
W. ;  lat.  10°  Idf  N.    It  is  situated  on  the 
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western  side  of  the  lake  Mancaybo,  about 
20  miles  from  the  sea.  Mgst  of  the 
houses  are  covered  with  reeds;  but  the 
town  is  fortified,  and  the  number  of  the , 
inhabitants,  in  1801,  amounted  to  2^000;' 
which  number  was  afterwards  increased 
to  24,000,  by  an  accession  of  refugees 
from  St.  Domingo.  Here  is  a  large  paro- 
chial church,  an  hospital,  and  four  con- 
vents. Large  vessels  cannot  come  up  to 
the  town,  oti  account  of  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor. 

Maracatbo,  a  lake,  or  rather  gulf,  of 
South  America,  about  200  miles  long,  and 
70  broad,  running  from  S.  to  N.,  empties 
itself  into  the  North  sea ;  the  entrance  is 
defended  by  strong  forts.  As  the  tide 
flows  into  this  lake,  jts  water  is  somewhat 
brackish,  notwithstanding  the  many  rivers 
it  receives.  It  abounds  with  fish.  Tlie 
lake  becomes  narrower  towanls  the  mid- 
dle, wliere  the  town  is  erected. 

M  ARAN  HAM,  or  Maranhao  ;  a  province 
of  Brazil,  between  V  20^  and  10*  W  S. 
latitude,  and  45**  lO'  and  53°  20^  W.  lon- 
gitude. It  takes  its  name  from  an  island 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  three  rivers, 
about  42  miles  in  circumference,  which  is 
fertile  and  well  inhabited.  The  island 
itself  is  very  difficult  of  access,  by  reason 
of  the  rapidity  of  the  three  rivers  which 
form  it;  so  that  vessels  must  wait  for 
proper  winds  and  seasons  to  visit  it  The 
natives  have  about  twenty-seven  hamlets 
called  oc,  or  tove,  each  consisting  of  only 
four  large  huts,  forming  a  square  in  the 
middle ;  but  from  300  to  500  paces  in 
length,  and  about  20  or  30  feet  in  depth ; 
all  being  built  of  large  timber,  and  cover- 
ed from  top  to  bottom  with  leaves,  so  that 
each  may  contain  200  or  300  inhabitants. 
The  air  is  serene,  seldom  incommoded 
with  storms,  excessive  drought,  or  moisture, 
except  in  the  time  of  the  fieriodlcal  rains, 
which  last  from  February  to  June.  The 
soil  of  the  province  is  very  fertile,  pro- 
ducing maize,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  cocoa, 
pimento,  ginffer,  &c.  Population,  183,000, 
exclusive  or  the  savages.  The  number 
of  negroes  is  very  peat.  The  capital  Is 
Maranhao,  or  S.  Luiz,  with  12,000  mhabi- 
lants;  lat.2°29'S.;  Ion. 48^ 45^  W. 

Maranon.    (See  AnuaumJ) 

Marat,  Jean  Paul,  whose  name  is 
odiously  notorious  in  the  most  hateful 
times  of  the  French  revolution,  was  bom 
at  Boudry,  in  Neufchatel,  in  1744,  and 
studied  medicine  at  Paris,  where  he  prac- 
tised his  profession  at  the  beginning  of 
die  revolutionary  movements.  Previous 
to  1789,  he  had  published  several  works 
on  medieal  and  scientific  subjects,  which 


display  considerable  acutenees  and  learn- 
ing. Of  a  small  and  even  diminutive 
stature,  with  the  most  hideous  features,  in 
which  some  traits  of  insanity  were  per- 
ceptible, his  whole  appearance  was  calcu- 
lated to  excite  at  onc^  terror,  pity,  ridicule 
and  disgust.  The  first  breath  of  the  rev- 
olution converted  the  industrious  and  ob- 
scure doctor  into  an  audacious  demagogue, 
if  not  into  a  ferocious  maniac.  He  began 
by  haranffuing  the  populace  of  one  of  the 
sections,  but  was  treated  with  ridicule,  and 
hustled  by  the  crowd,  who  amused  them- 
selves with  treading  on  his  toes.  Still  be 
persisted,  and  finally  succeeded,  by  hif 
violence  and  energy,  in  commanding  at- 
tention. Danton  (q.  v.)  had  just  instituted 
the  club  of  the  Cordeliere  (a.  v.),  and  col- 
lected around  him  all  the  hercest  spirits, 
and  Marat  among  the  number,  who  lie- 
came  the  editor  of  the  Jltni  du  PeupU,  a 
journal  which  was  the  organ  of  that  so- 
ciety, and  soon  became  the  oracle  of  the 
moU  As  early  as  August  1789,  he  declar- 
ed it  necessary  to  bang  up  800  of  the  dep- 
uties, with  Mirabeau  {a,  v.)  at  their  head,  in 
the  garden  of  tlieTuilerica,  and,  though  he 
was  denounced  to  the  constitutional  as- 
sembly, and  proceeded  against  by  the  mu- 
nicipal authority  of  Paris,  he  contrived  to 
escApe,  with  the  assistance  of  Danton,  Le- 
gendre  and  othera,  and  by  concealing 
himself  in  the  most  obscure  corner  of  the 
city.  His  journal,  meanwhile,  continued 
to  appear  regularly,  was  openly  hawked 
alwut  ni^  streets,  and  assumed  a  more  fu- 
rious'and  atrocious  tone,  as  he  veas  in- 
flamed by  the  prosecutions  of  the  authori- 
ties, and  encouraged  bv  the  increasing 
strength  of  his  |>arty.  During  the  exist- 
ence of  the  legislative  assembly,  he  con- 
tinued his  outrages,  figured  among  the 
actore  of  the  10th  of  August  (see  FVanee^ 
and  in  the  assassinations  of  September 
(1792).  He  was  a  memlier  of  the  terrible 
committee  of  public  safety,  then  formed, 
although  without  any  official  caincity, 
and  signed  the  circular  to  the  departmentS| 
recommending  a  similar  massacre  in  each. 
Marat  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention ;  and  in  spite  of  the  contempt  and 
abhorrence  with  which  he  was  received 
in  that  body,  particularly  by  the  Girondists 
f  q.  v.),  who  endeavored,  at  first,  to  prevent 
nis  taking  his  seat,  and,  afterwards,  to 
efiect  his  expulsion,  soon  found  encour- 
agement to  proceed  with  his  sanguinary 
denunciations.  The  ministers,  general 
Dumouriez  (q.  v.),  and  the  Girondists, 
whom  he  contemptuously  called  hnmmeg 
fPitai,  were  the  objects  of  his  attack.  Be- 
ing charged,  in  the  convention,  vrith  de- 
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manding  in  bis  Journal  270,000  heads,  he 
openly  avowed  and  boasted  of  that  de- 
mand, and  declared  that  he  should  call 
for  many  more  if  those  were  not  yielded 
to  him.  During  the  long  struggle  of  the 
Mountain  party  and  the  Girondists,  his 
conduct  was  that  of  a  maniac  The 
establishment  of  the  revolutionary  tribu- 
nal, and  of  the  committee  for  arresdug 
the  suspected,  v^as  adopted  on  his  motions. 
On  the  approach  of  May  31  (see  Jacobins), 
as  president  of  the  Jacobin  club,  he  sign- 
ed an  address  instigating  the  people  to  an 
insurrection,  and  to  massacre  all  traiiors. 
Even  the  Mountain  party  denounced  this 
measure,  and  Marat  was  delivered  over  to 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  which  acquit- 
ted him ;  the  people  received  him  in  tri- 
umph, covered  him  with  civic  wreaths, 
and  conducted  him  to  the  hall  of  the  con- 
vention. July  13, 1793,  his  bloody  career 
was  closed  by  assussi nation.  (See  Corday, 
Charlotte,)  Proclaimed  the  martyr  of 
liberty,  he  received  the  honors  of  an 
apotheosis,  and  his  remains  were  placed 
in  the  Pantheon.  It  was  not  till  some 
time  afler  the  dispersion  of  tlie  Jacobins, 
that  the  busts  of  this  monstrous  divinity 
were  broken,  and  his  ashes  removed,  ana 
then  it  was  as  a  royalist  that  he  suffered 
this  disgrace. 

Marathon  ;  a  village  of  Greece,  in  Atti- 
ca, about  15  miles  N.  E.  of  Athens,  cele- 
brated by  the  victory  gained  over  the 
Pereians  by  Miltiades,  490  B.  C.  (See 
Amiades.) 
Marattas.  (See  Mahraitas.) 
BIaratti,  Carlo,  painter  and  engrayer: 
bom  at  Camerino,  m  the  marquisate  of 
Ancona,  in  1636,  while  a  chilcl,  amused 
himself  with  painting  all  sorts  of  figures 
drawn  by  himself  on  the  walls  of  his 
father's  house.  In  his  11th  year,  he  went 
to  Rome,  studied  the  works  of  Raphael, 
of  the  Caracci,  and  of  Guido  Reni,  m  the 
school  of  Sacchi,  and  formed  himself  on 
their  manner.  His  Madonnas  were  par- 
ticularly admired.  Louis  XIV  employed 
him  to  paint  his  celebrated  picture  of 
Daphne.  Clement  IX,  whose  portrait  he 
painted,  appointed  him  overseer  of  the 
Vatican  eaftery.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1713.  We  are  much  indebted  to  him  for 
the  preservation  of  the  works  of  Raphael, 
in  the  Vatican,  and  of  the  Caracci  m  the 
Famese  palace.  He  also  erected  monu- 
ments to  those  masters  in  the  church 
ddUi  Rotonda,  As  an  artist,  Maiatti  de- 
serves the  title  given  him  by  Richardson, 
of  the  last  pointer  of  the  Roman  school. 
His  design  was  correct,  and  although  he 
was  not  a  creative  genius,  he  showed  him- 


self a  successful  imitator  of  his  great  pre- 
decessors. His  compotdtion  was  ^od, 
his  expression  pleasing,  his  touch  judi- 
cious, and  his  coloring  agreeable.  He 
was  acquainted  with  history,  architecture 
and  perspective,  and  used  his  knowledge 
skilfully  in  his  pictures.  The  ^ood  taste 
which  prevails  in  all  his  works  is  remark- 
able. His  chief  works  are  in  Rome.  He 
also  etched  successfully,  among  otlii^r 
thinffs,  the  life  of  Mary,  in  10  paits.  Chi- 
ari,  Berettoni  and  Passori  were  bis  pupils. 

Maravedie,  or  Marvadis  ;  a  small 
Spanish  copper  coin,  of  about  the  value  of 
three  mills. 

Marble,  in  common  language,  is  the 
name  applied  to  all  sorts  of  polished 
stones,  employed  in  the  decoration  of 
monuments  and  public  edifices,  or  in  the 
construction  of  private  houses ;  but  among 
the  materials  thus  made  use  of,  it  is  nec- 
essaiy  to  distinguish  the  true  marbles  from 
those  stones  which  have  no  just  dtle  to 
such  a  designation.  In  giving  a  short  but 
universal  character  of  marble,  it  may  be 
said,  that  it  effervesces  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  is  capable  of  bein^  scratched 
with  fluor,  while  it  easily  marks  gypsum. 
These  properties  will  separate  it,  at  once, 
from  the  granites,  porphyries  and  silicious 
pudding-stones,  with  which  it  has  been 
confounded,  on  one  side,  and  from  the 
gypseous  alabaster  on  the  other.  From 
the  hard  rocks  having  been  formerly  in- 
cluded under  the  marbles,  comes  the  adage^ 
''hard  as  marble.**  Marbles  have  been 
treated  ofj  under  various  divisions,  by 
different  writers.  The  most  frequent 
division  has  been  that  of  two  peat  sec- 
tions—pnmiitvf  marbles,  which  have  a 
brilliant  or  shining  fracture,  and  secondary 
marbles,  or  those  which  are  possessed  of 
a  dull  fracture.  This  classification  has 
grown  out  of  the  idea  that  the  former 
class  was  more  anciently  created — an 
opinion  which  the  deductions  of  geology, 
for  the  most  part,  sufficiently  confirm, 
though  occasionally  we  find  a  marble  of  a 
compact  and  close  texture,  in  old  rocks, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  are 
highly  crystalline,  in  very  recent  forma- 
tions. Daubenton  has  founded  a  classifi- 
cation of  marbles  upon  the  colors  which 
they  present;  those  of  a  uniform  color 
forming  one  class ;  those  with  two  colors, 
another;  those  with  three  shades,  a  third : 
and  so  on.  The  best  classification  of 
these  substances,  however,  is  that  of  M. 
Brard,  which  divides  alt  marbles  into 
seven  varieues  or  classes,  viz.  1.  marbleM  | 
of  a  ttnjform  color,  comprehending  solely 
those  wnich  are  either  white  or  Wack : 
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2.  vanegaUd  moMfS,  or  those  in  which 
the  spots  and  veins  are  interlaced  and 
disposed  without  regularity ;  occasionally, 
this  variety  embraces  traces  of  oi^^nic 
remains;  when  tlicse  are  disposed  in 
star-like  masses,  they  are  sometimes 
called  madrejMre  marbUs :  3.  ghell  marbles, 
or  those  which  are,  in  part,  made  up 
of  shells :  4.  lumachelli  marblu,  or  those 
which  are,  apparently,  wholly  formed  of 
shells :  5.  cipolin  marbles^  or  those  which 
are  veined  with  green  talc:'  6.  breccia 
marblesy  or  those  which  are  fonned  of  an- 
gular fragments  of  different  marbles,  united 
by  a  cement  of  some  different  color :  7. 
pudding-stone  marbles,  or  tliose  which  are 
formed  of  reunited  fragments,  like  the 
breccia  marbles,  only  with  the  difference 
of  having  the  pebbles  rounded,  in  place  of 
being  angular.  Before  speaking  of  the 
locafities  of  the  foregoing  classes  of  mar- 
bles, we  shall  allude  to  the  ancient  or 
antique  marbles,  by  which  is  understood 
those  kinds  maile  use  of  by  the  ancients, 
the  quarries  of  which  are  now,  for  the 
most  part,  exhausted  or  unknown. — Pa- 
rian marhU,  Its  color  is  snow-white, 
inclining  to  yellowish-white  ;  it  is  fine, 
granular,  and,  when  polished,  has  some- 
what of  a  waxy  appearance.  It  haniens 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  which  enables  it 
to  resist  decomposition  for  ages.  Dipoe- 
nus,  Scyllis,  Malas  and  Micciades,  em- 
ployed this  marble,  and  were  imitated  by 
their  successors.  It  receives,  with  accu- 
racy, the  most  delicate  touches  of  the 
chisel,  and  retains  for  aces,  with  all  the 
soibiess  of  wax,  the  mild  lustre  even  of 
the  original  polish.  The  finest  Grecian 
sculpture  which  has  been  preserved  to 
the  present  time,  is  generally  of  Parian 
mariile ;  as  the  Medicean  Venus,  the  Diana 
Venatrix,  the  colossal  Minerva  (called  Pal- 
las of  VelUtri\  Ariadne  (called  Cleopatra), 
and  Juno  (called  Capitolina),  It  is  also 
Parian  marble  on  which  the  celebrated 
tables  at  Oxford  are  inscribed. — Penidican 
marble,  from  mount  Pentelicus,  near  Ath- 
ens, resembles,  very  closely,  the  preceding, 
but  is  more  compact  and  finer  granular. 
At  a  very  earty  period,  when  the  arts  had 
attained  their  full  splendor,  in  the  age  of 
Pericles,  the  preference  was  ffiven,  by  the 
Greeks,  not  to  the  marble  of  Paros,  but  to 
that  of  mount  Pentelicus,  because  it  was 
whiter,  and  also,  perhaps,  because  it  was 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Athena  The 
Parthenon  was  constructed  entirely  of 
Pentelican  marble.  Amonff  the  statues 
of  this  marble  in  the  royal  museum  at 
Paris,  are  the  Torso,  a  Bacchus  in  repose, 
a  Paris^  the  throne  of  Saturn,  and  the 


tripod  of  Apollo. — Carrara  marbk  is  of  a 
beautiful  wliite  color,  but  is  oflen  trav- 
ersed by  gray  veins,  so  tliat  it  is  difficult 
to  procure  large  blocks  wholly  free  from 
them.  It  is  not  subject  to  turn  yellow,  as 
tlie  Parian.  This  marble,  which  is  almost 
the  only  one  used  by  modem  sculptors,  was 
also  quarried  and  wrought  by  tlie  ancients. 
Its  quarries  are  said  to  have  been  opened 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar. — Red  antique 
TnarbU  (rosso  antico  of  the  Italians ;  .£- 
gyptium  of  the  ancients).  This  marble, 
according  to  antiquaries,  is  of  a  deep 
blood-red  color,  here  and  there  traversed 
by  veins  of  white,  and,  if  closely  ins{)ected, 
appears  to  be  sprinkled  over  with  minute 
white  dots,  as  If  it  were  strewed  with 
sand.  Another  variety  of  this  marble  is 
of  a  very  deep  red,  without  veins,  of  which 
a  specimen  may  be  seen  in  the  Indian 
Bacchus,  in  the  royal  museum  of  Paris.^ 
Green  antique  marble  (verde  antico  of  the 
Italians),  is  an  indeteniiinate  mixture  of 
white  marble  and  green  serpentine.  It 
was  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name 
marmor  Sparlanum,  or  Laced^anotnum, 
— *^Jriean  breccia  marble  {antique  African 
breccia).  It  has  a  black  ground,  in  which 
are  imoedded  fragments  or  portions  of  a 
grayish- white,  of  a  deep  red,  or  of  a  pur- 
ple wine  color.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  marbles  hitherto  found, 
and  has  a  superb  effect  when  accompa- 
nied with  gilt  ornaments.  Its  native  place 
is  not  known  with  certainty ;  it  is  conjec- 
tured to  be  AfHca.  The  pedestal  of  Ve- 
nus leaving  the  bath,  and  a  large  column, 
both  in  the  royal  museum  in  Paris,  are  of 
this  marble. 

MaH)les  qfihe  U.  Slates.  Although  the 
U.  States  are  known  to  be  rich  in  marbles, 
hitherto  very  litde  pains  have  been  taken 
to  explore  them.  The  quarries  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  are  distant  about  20  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  afford  a  handsome 
veined  or  clouded  primitive  marble.  Very 
fine  specimens  have  been  obtained  from 
these  quarries.  A  very  similar  variety  is 
quarried,  also,  in  Thomastou,  Maine.  Of 
black  marble,  resembling  the  Irish  luculite, 
the  quarry  at  Shoreham,  Vermont,  fur«- 
nishes  the  chief  supply  consumed  in  the 
U.  States.  This  deposit  exists  directly  upon 
the  borders  of  lake  Champlain,  so  as  to 
allow  the  blocks,  which  may  be  obtained 
of  any  size  desired,  to  be  lifted  directly 
from  the  quarry  into  boats,  for  transporta- 
tion. The  greatest  part  of  it,  however,  is 
carried  to  Middlebuiy,  15  miles  from  the 
lake,  to  be  sawn  and  polished,  before  it  is 
shipped.  The  town  of  Middlebury  yields 
a  handsome  white  and  clouded  granular 
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marble;  but  the  ku^gest  portion  of  the 
doTO-colored  marble  wrought  in  that 
place,  cornea  from  the  neighooring  town 
of  Pittaford.  The  towns  of  Great  Bar- 
lington  and  Sheffield  produce  a  very 
bandaome  dove-colored  marble ;  that  of 
the  former  place,  in  particular,  wrought 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Leavenwonh, 
IS  certainly  the  moat  delicately  shaded 
marble  of  its  kind  in  the  U.  States.  The 
annual  product  of  his  establishmeut 
amounts  to  about  $10,000  per  annum. 
The  white  marbles  of  Connecticut  and 
^ew  York  are  highly  granular,  and,  in 
general,  are  too  snghdy  coherent  in  the 
aggregation  of  their  particles,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  constructions  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  weather;  besides,  they  are 
often  contaminated  with  crystals  and  fi- 
bres of  tremolite.  The  verd  antique  of 
New  Haven  is  the  rarest  and  most  beau- 
tiful marble  yet  discovered  in  the  U.  Statea. 
It  consists  of  an  intermixture  of  white 
marble  and  green  serpentine,  though  its 
most  beaudful  stains  of  green  and  yel- 
lovrish-green,  come  direcdy  from  the  ox- 
ides of  chrome  and  iron,  which  are  every- 
where disseminated  through  iL  While 
the  quarries  were  open,  it  was  much  used 
for  the  construction  of  chimney-pieces, 
as  weU  as  for  slabs  for  tables  ana  side- 
boards, and  other  articles  of  in-door  orna- 
mental furniture.  It  was  also  employed, 
but  with  very  bad  taste,  and  still  work 
judgment,  for  sepulchral  monuments; 
since  its  gay  colora  were  ill  suited  to  so 
grave  an  application,  and  its  metallic  in- 
gredients, from  the  action  of  the  weather, 
soon  caused  it  to  part  with  its  polish  and 
become  dull  The  quarries,  though 
judged  inexhaustible,  have  long  since 
been  abandoned,  from  the  expensiveness 
with  which  they  are  wrought,  and  the 
very  limited  demand  which  exists  in  this 
country  for  articles  of  mere  decoration. 
Varienrted  and  shell  marbles  exist,  in 
considerable  quantities,  in  the  Western 
Slates;  and  a  very  handsome  pudding- 
stone  marble  is  found  in  Maryland,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Blue  Ridae,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac,  50  or  60  miles  above  Waah- 
in^n ;  its  colon  are  very  various  and 
stnkinff,  and  it  has  been  largely  made  use 
of  in  the  construction  of  the  columns  in 
the  interior  of  the  capitd  at  Washington. 
Marblbhead  ;  a  post-town  of  Essex 
eoun^,  Massachusetts,  situated  on  a  penin- 
sula extending  more  than  three  miles  into 
Maasachttsetts  bay,  and  varying  in  breadth 
fiiom  one  to  two  miles.  It  is  four  and  a  half 
miles  south-east  of  Salem,  and  16  north- 
fast  of  Booton.    Ut.4af>2afN.i]QB.7(P 


5V  W.:  population  in  1810,  5800  ;  in 
1830, 5630 ;  in  1830,  5150.  The  town  is 
compactly  built,  but  the  streets  are  crook- 
ed and  irregular.  It  contains  five  houses 
for  public  worship,  and  a  custom-house ; 
a  printing-office  issues  a  weekly  newspa- 
pcur.  The  harbor,  a  mile  long  and  halif  a 
mile  wide,  is  very  safe,  except  from  north- 
east storms.  Maiblehead  was  seuled  very 
soon  afler  Salem,  b^  a  number  of  fisher- 
men, and  the  inhabitants  have  been  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  the  Bank  fisheries.  In 
this  business,  it  haa  greatiy  excelled  all  the 
other  towns  in  America.  Previous  to  the 
revolution,  it  was  very  flourishing ;  it  paid  a 
larger  tax,  and  waa  supposed  to  nave  more 
inmibitanti,  than  any  town  in  the  state,  ex- 
cept Boston.  It  suffered  very  severely  by  the 
war  of  the  revolution,  and  again  by  the  last 
war.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  1614,  no 
less  than  500  of  its  sons  were  in  foreign 
prisons.  The  situation  of  Marblebead  is 
such,  that  the  people  of  the  vicinity  never 
travel  through  it  to  arrive  at  any  other 
town.  Thus  secluded,  the  iubabitania 
have  acquired  a  dittinctive  character,  and 
a  peculiar  dialect  The  harbor  is  defend- 
ed by  fort  Sewall,  which  stands  on  a 
point  of  kind  near  the  entrance,  and  ia  one 
of  the  best  forts  in  the  country.  It  has 
two  94-pounder9,  and  ten  18-pounden. 
The  barracks  are  bomb-proo^  and  can  ac- 
commodate a  garrison  of  about  60  or  70 
men. 

Makbod,  or  MABOBonuus.  (See  Jlfor- 
eonummj  and  jShntitnit.) 

Mabbois,  Francois,  marquis  of  Barb6- 
Marboia,  a  French  minister  and  diptoma- 
tist,  vras  bom  at  Metz  in  1745,  where  his 
fiither  was  director  of  the  mint  After 
finishing  his  education,  the  young  Marboia 
became  tutor  to  the  children  or  De  Cas- 
tries, minister  of  marine,  through  whose 
good  offices  he  obtained  a  post  in  the 
French  legation  to  the  U.  Statea,  during 
our  revolution.  De  la  Luzecne  (q.  v.)  was 
then  the  French  minkaer  m  this  coundry, 
but  Marboia  was  the  principal  agent  in  the 
most  important  operatione  of  the  embaasy. 
On  the  return  of  that  minister  to  France 
(1784)  M.  Marboia  continued  in  the  coun- 
try as  ebargi  d^ajfaata.  He  was  after- 
vrards  appomted  vnimdmd  (governor)  of 
St  Domingo,  and  having  returned  to 
France  in  1791,  was  immediately  sent  by 
Louis,  as  his  ambassador  to  the  German 
diet  Marboii  had  hitherto  taken  no  part 
in  the  revolutionary  events,  but  in  1705 
vrasjchosen  a  member  of  the  council  of 
eldera,  and  in  the  atrun^  between  the 
directory  and  the  eouncite,  having  defend- 
ed the  klter,  he  was^witii  a  number  of  hia 
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colleagues,  condemned  to  deportation  to 
Cayenne.  After  remaining  two  years  and 
a  half  in  exile,  he  received  permiasion  to 
return,  and  was  nominated  by  tiie  first 
consul  counsellor  of  state,  and,  in  1801, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  which  was  erected 
into  a  ministry.  In  consequence  of  some 
unsuccessful  operations,  he  was  removed 
in  1806,  but  was  made  grand-officer  of 
the  legion  of  honor  and  count  of  the  em- 
pire. In  1808,  he  was  made  president 
of  the  cour  des  comptes,  and  was  now  a 
declared  admirer  of  the  emperor.  In 
1813,  his  expressions  of  devotion  to  the 
imperial  government  had  introduced  him 
into  the  senate,  and  in  the  next  year,  his 
name  was  found  among  tlie  first  to  vote 
for  the  deposal  of  Napoleon.  Louis 
XVIII  created  him  peer  of  France,  and 
confirmed  him  in  the  presidency  of  the 
cotir  des  eomptes.  During  the  hundred 
days.  Napoleon  refused  to  see  a  man 
whom  he  accused  of  ingratitude.  In 
1815,  the  second  restoration  conferred  on 
him  the  dignity  of  keeper  of  the  seals. 
Although  M.  Barb^-Marbois  defended  the 
erection  of  the  prevoUU  courts,  he  was  not 
willing  to  go  the  whole  length  of  the  ultra- 
royalism  of  the  period,  and,  in  1816,  was 
obUged  to  surrender  his  port-folio,  and  was, 
soon  after,  created  marquis.  Since  this 
period,  he  has  taken  a  liberal  stand  in  pol- 
itica  Among  his  works,  besides  some 
agricultural  essays,  and  some  productions 
in  polite  literature,  we  may  mention  his 
JSmoi  9tar  Us  Fmcmces  de  tA.'D(nnmiqu€ ; 
Esstd  de  Morale ;  Complot  d'AmM  (Ac- 
count of  Arnold's  Conspiracy,  1816);  ffii- 
toirt  de  la  Louisiane  i  deXa  Cession  de 
€eUe  CoUmie  (1829),  a  translation  of 
which  has  been  published  in  the  U. 
States. 

Marburo  ;  capital  of  Upper-Hesse,  in 
Hesse-Cassel,  situated  on  the  Lahn,  with 
a  population  of  6700  inhabitants,  a  castie, 
and  a  university.  It  is  built  on  the  decliv- 
ity of  a  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is 
the  casde.  It  has  ^\e  Catholici  Lutheran 
and  Calvinist  churches.  The  university 
was  founded  in  1537,  and  has  an  excellent 
library  of  over  100,000  volumes,  a  valua- 
ble botanical  garden,  an  anatomical  thea- 
pne,  and  other  institutions  connected  with 
it  In  1829,  the  number  of  students  was 
347.  It  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first 
Protestant  university  founded  in  Ger- 
many. 

Marcelliivus  AHBnAiius.  (SeeAmmkp- 
mus  MareeUinus,) 

Marcello,  Benedetto;  a  noble  Vene- 
tian, younsest  son  of  the  senator  Asoetino 
Marcello.  He  was  bom  in  1686 ;  and,  while 


a  youth,  became  a  great  proficient  in  the 
science  of  music,  in  consequence,  it  is  said, 
of  a  reflection  thrown  upon  his  deficiency 
in  that  respect,  at  a  concert  given  by  his 
brother  Alessandro,  which  hurt  his  pride, 
and  stimulated  him  to  exertion.  He  af- 
terwards studied  under  Gasparini,  and,  re^ 
ceiving  a  liberal  education,  distinguished 
himself  as  a  poet,  as  well  as  a  musician. 
In  1716,  a  serenata  of  his  composition  was 
performed  at  the  celebrattou  of  the  birth 
of  the  first  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI, 
and  excited  great  appkuse.  Eight  yean 
afler  appeared  the  first  four  volumes  of  his 
adaptation  to  music  of  Giustiniani's  Para- 
phrase of  the  Psalms,  which  he  afterwards 
completed  in  eiffht  more,  the  whole  being 
published  in  17^6.  Garth,  of  Durham,  has 
adapted  suitable  words,  from  the  English 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  to  Marcello's  mu- 
sic^ with  a  view  to  their  being  performed  as 
anthems  in  the  cathedrals,  with  great  suc- 
cess. This  elaborate  work  was  printed 
by  subscription,  in  eight  folio  volumes. 
Marcelio  was  successively  a  memlier  of 
the  council  of  forty,  j^rwvediUort  of  Pola, 
end  chamberlain  ot  Brescia,  in  which 
city  he  died  in  1739. 

MARCEI.I.US,  M.  Claudius ;  the  first  Ro- 
man general  who  successfully  encounter- 
ed Hannibal,  in  the  second  Punic  war. 
During  his  consulship  (B.  C.  223)  he  had 
given  the  greatest  proofs  of  his  valor,  in  a 
single  combat  with  Viridomarus,  a  Gallic 
chief)  whom  he  slew ;  the  Gauls,  discour- 
aged by  the  loss  of  tiieir  leader,  fled  before 
an  inferior  Roman  force.  The  result  of 
this  victory  was  the  complete  conquest  of 
Upper  Italy.  Marcellus  received  the  hon- 
or of  a  triumph,  as  the  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate expressed  it,  for  his  victory  over  the 
Lisubri  and  Germans.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  the  Germans  are  mentioned  in 
the  Roman  history,  and  the  last  mention 
we  have  of  a  personal  contest  between 
generals.  Soon  afler  this,  the  second  Pu- 
nic war  broke  out,  and,  after  the  fatal  bat- 
tle of  Cannae,  he  was  sent  against  Hanni- 
bal ;  and,  as  praetor,  took  the  command  of 
the  troops  remaining  at  Canusium,  in  the 
room  of  Terentius  Varro.  On  receiving 
information  of  Hannibal's  march  to  Nola, 
he  hastened  to  anticipate  him,  threw  him- 
self into  the  city,  and  forced  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  retreat,  with  a  loss.  Hannibal 
made  a  second  attack  upon  Nola,  and,  as 
the  place  was  untenable,  Marcellus  re- 
solved to  risk  a  general  engagement  on 
the  open  plain.  His  army  was  inferior  in 
point  of  numbers,  but  had  the  advantage 
of  longer  spears.  Afler  a  hard-fought 
battle,  Hannibal  vras  driven  to  his  campb 
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Marcellns  was  now  chosen  consul,  with 
the  celebrated  Fabius  Maximus  Cimctator 
for  his  colleague.  He  frustrated  a  third 
attem|)t  of  Hannibal  to  regain  the  city  of 
Nola,  and  again  offered  him  battle,  which 
the  latter  declined.  His  activity  was  in- 
terrupted for  a  time  by  dJHease.  He  af- 
terwarris  went  to  his  province  of  Sicily, 
where  the  siege  of  Syracuse  was  his  most 
remarkable  achievement  Alter  having 
used  eveiy  means  (B.  C.  214)  to  capture 
by  force  that  city,  which  was  defended  by 
the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  Archimedes, 
be  limited  himself  to  a  blockade,  and  frus- 
trateil  all  the  efforts  of  the  Canhaginians 
to  relieve  it,  and  succeeded,  partly  by  ar- 
tifice, and  partly  by  force,  in  making  him- 
self master  of  the  place  (B.  C.  212).  The 
city  was  surrendered  unconditionally,  and 
be  was  unable  to  save  it  from  pillage,  but 
be  gave  onlers  that  no  Syracusan  should 
be  put  to  death.  Many  of  the  inhabitants, 
however,  and  among  them  Archimedes, 
were  killed  in  the  heat  of  victory.  Mar- 
cellus  was  filled  with  regret  on  account 
of  the  death  of  Archimedes,  granted  many 
privileges  to  his  connexions,  and  caused 
him  to  be  buried  with  much  fiomp.  Af- 
ter having  reduced  the  greater  part  of  the 
island,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
the  Carthaf^nians,  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  received  the  honor  of  an  ovation. 
He  was  again  made  consul  (B.  C.  211), 
with  M.  Vuerius  Lavinius,  anil  again  re- 
ceived tlie  command  in  Sicily.  But  the 
Syracusans  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to 
complain  of  iiis  cruelty,  and  pray  for 
another  general.  Marcellus  was  acquit- 
ted, but  he  voluntarily  exchanged  prov- 
inces and  remained  in  Italy.  The  Syra- 
curans  afterwanis  repented  of  their  con- 
duct, and  entreated  his  forgiveness.  He 
pardoned  tliem,  and  procured  them  the 
restoration  of  their  former  privileges,  and 
the  honor  of  being  considered  as  allies  of 
Rome.  As  a  mark  of  gradtude,  thev  de- 
clared themselves  the  clients  of  the  Mar- 
cellian  family.  In  the  mean  time,  Mar- 
cellus carried  on  the  war  against  Hannibal 
in  Italy,  and  fought  an  undecisive  batde  at 
Numistrum.  In  tlie  succeeding  year,  he 
was  deleated  by  Hannibal  at  Canusium ; 
but,  having  rallied  the  fugitives,  and  in- 
■{lired  them  with  fresh  courage,  he  renew- 
ed the  contest  on  the  following  day,  and 
i^ned  the  victory,  though  widi  a  heavy 
I08B.  B.  C.  209,  he  was  chosen  c-onsul 
the  fifth  time,  with  T.  Quintius  Crispinus. 
The  two  consuls  united  their  forces  on  the 
Liris,  but  Hannibal  avoided  giving  batde. 
The  Romans,  preparing  to  encamp  upon  a 
neighboring  hiU,  were  suddenly  surround- 


ed ;  they  would,  however,  have  been  able 
to  cut  their  way  through,  had  not  the 
Etrurians,  who  composed  the  largest  part 
of  the  cavalry,  immediately  surrendered. 
Marcellus  himself  fell ;  his  son  and  the 
other  consul  esc4iped.  Thus  died  this  great 

general,  who  made  himself  formidaUe  to 
annibal  himself.  He  vnem  called  the 
sufordj  as  Fabius  was  the  ghidd,  of  Rome. 
Hannibal  took  the  ring  from  his  finger, 
and  caused  the  body  to  be  burnt  widi  the 
most  distin^ished  honors,  and  sent  the 
ashes  to  his  son,  in  a  costly  urn.  His 
family  continued  to  flourish,  and  furnish- 
ed many  consuls,  until  it  became  extinct 
with  the  son  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Au- 
gustus, whom  Virgil  has  immortalized. 

MxacH  (Latin  Marg);  originally  tho 
first  month  of  the  Roman  year;  so  named, 
according  to  tradition,  by  Romidus  in 
honor  of  his  father.  Mars.  Till  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  stylo  in  England  (1752), 
the  25th  of  March  was  new  year's  day ; 
hence  January,  February,  and  the  first  224 
days  of  March  have  frequendy  two  yeais 
appended,  as  January  1,  170i,  or  1701-2L 
(See  Calendar.) 

March  ;  a  movement  by  regular  steps 
in  the  manner  of  soldiere ;  also  a  journey 
performed  by  a  body  of  soldiers  either  on 
foot  or  on  horseback.  Soldiers  on  a 
march  are  subject  to  certain  rules  veiy 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  good  order,  and 
fit  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  march  in  the 
first  sense  of  regular  step  differs  on  differ- 
ent occasions.  In  the  parade-march,  from 
75  to  95  steps,  differing  in  difiTerent  armies, 
are  made  in  a  minute ;  in  the  ouick-march, 
from  108  to  115  steps ;  and  in  the  storming- 
march,  120  steps,  in  the  Prussian  army. — 
March  further  signifies  the  music  com- 
posed for  such  movements ;  it  is  compos- 
ed in  ^  or  }  time  for  the  parade-marcli, 
and  in  |  for  quick-time.  There  are  ma- 
ny sorts  of  such  marches  for  festivals,  fu- 
nerals, &C.,  varying  according  to  their 
difiTerent  purposes. 

Marche  ;  one  of  the  ancient  provinces 
of  France,  bounded  north  by  Berry  and 
the  Bouri^nnais,  east  by  Auvergne,  and 
soudi  by  Guienne  and  Limousin.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  its  having  been  on 
the  frontier  of  these  provinces,  and  it  was 
often  called  Marche  du  Lmousin.  In  the 
middle  ages,  it  had,  for  some  time,  its  own 
sovereign  counts.  Philippe  le  Bel  acquir- 
ed it  by  confiscation.  It  afterwards  be- 
longed to  the  bouse  of  Armagnac,  and 
that  of  Bourbon-Monti)eu8ier.  Francis 
finally  united  it  with  the  crown  domains. 
(See  DepartmenL) 

Marchgs  (from  the  Middle  Latin,  mar- 
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CO,  marcha,  a  bouDda^) ;  the  frontierB  of 
a  state.  Thus  ju  English  bistory,  we 
read  of  the  lords  of  the  Welsh  marches, 
tljat  is,  of  the  frontiers  of  England  and 
Wales ;  the  inarches  of  Scotland  were  di- 
Tided  into  west  and  middle  marches. 
The  office  of  the  lords  marchers  was  orig- 
inally to  guard  the  frontiers.  (See  Mctr- 
aue88.)  The  c«rres|K)nding  word  in 
French  is  marche  (see  Marcht),  in  German 
markj  in  Italian  marc€u  In  the  estates  of 
the  church  was  a  province  called  MarcOj 
divided  into  the  march  or  marquisate  of 
Ancona  and  that  of  Pernio.  In  the  Ve- 
netian territory  was  the  Marra  TreoUana, 
In  Germany,  the  mark  of  Brandenburg 
(q.  V.)  or  the  electoral  mark  (Kurmark), 
was  divided  into  the  Mittelmark,  Neu- 
mark,  Altmark,  Vonnark  and  Ukennark. 
So  Steiermark  (marquisate  of  Stiriu), 
D&uemark  (Denmark).    (See  Mar^avc) 

Marchesi,  Luigi,  called  also  marcht' 
sinij  a  celebrated  singer,  born  at  Milan 
about  1755.  While  a  youth,  having  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  some  copiaacemi,  he 
was  encouraged  by  them  to  ouit  hia father's 
liouse  privately,  went  to  Bergamo,  and 
tliere  subjected  himself  to  the  necessary 
mutilation.  After  completing  his  studies 
in  Munich  (1775—77),  he  returned  to  his 
nauve  country,  where  he  was  received 
ivith  tlie  ereatest  admiration  and  enthu- 
siasm. The  academy  at  Pisa  caused  a 
medal  to  be  struck  in  his  honor ;  he  after- 
wards simg  in  Rome,  Vienna,  Petersburg, 
Berlin,  ana  in  1788  went  to  London, where 
the  directors  of  the  Italian  opera  gave 
liim  £1500  for  one  winter,  with  a  benefit 
and  bis  expenses.  Marchesi  was  not  less 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  person 
and  his  grace  and  propriety  of  gesture, 
than  for  his  voice.  He  sang  in  Vienna  in 
1801.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. 

Marchfeld  ;  the  Austrian  circle  under 
the  Mannhartzberg,  in  the  country  below 
the  Etu  (as  it  is  called) ;  particularly  the 
fertile  plain  fit>m  Bockniess  to  the  rivers 
March  and  Danube,  about  23  English 
milea  long  and  14  wide — a  spot,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  has  made  it  at  several 
epochs  the  field  of  decisive  battles,  and 
which  is  therefore  of  great  interest  for  the 
military  student  Ottocar  of  Bohemia, 
defeated  here,  in  1290,  Bela  IV  of  Hun- 
gary, and  conquered  Stiria,  which  has 
cnnce  remained  united  to  Gennany.  In 
another  battle,  fought  here  August  26, 
1278,  between  Ottocar  and  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg,  Ottocar  fell.  This  day  laid  tlie 
foundation  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
which  is  sdll  seated  on  the  throne  of  Aus- 


tria. The  tl lird  battle  on  this  bloody  plain 
was  that  of  Aspni  (q.  v.)  May  21  ami  22, 
1809 ;  and  the  fourth,  the  buttle  of  Wagnun 
(q.  v.),  July  5  and  6, 1809. 

MARciofT,  Marciokites.  (Soo  Gnos- 
tics') 

Marcomanni,  MARKOHAprNi,  1.  6.  bor- 
derers  (see  Marches) ;  a  powerful  league 
of  ancient  German  nations.  After  Cae- 
sar's death,  they  lived  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine.  After  the  Romans  had 
conquered  Noricum  and  Punuonin,  and 
had  become  dangerous  to  the  Marcoman- 
ni  from  tlieir  proximity,  the  latter  retired, 
and,  under  their  king,  Maroboduus,  made 
tliemselves  masters  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Boii  in  the  present  Bohemia,  callc<t  by  the 
Germans  Bojenheim.  By  artifice  and  vio- 
lence, MarolxMiuus  soon  formed  a  union  of 
a  number  of  triboa  under  his  s»overeignty, 
and  became  dangerous  to  the  Romans,  as 
this  league  could  bring  70,000  disciplined 
troops  into  the  field.  The  Romans  were 
prevented  from  attacking  him  by  an  in- 
surrection of  the  Pannonians ;  for  which 
reason  Tiberius  concluded  a  treaty  with 
him,  six  yeara  after  Christ;  but  he  was 
defeated  by  tlie  Chenisci  under  Hermann 
(Anniniiis),  (A.  D.  19).  The  same  was 
tlie  fate  of  his  successor,  the  Grotb,  Catutd- 
da.  Both  fied  to  the  Romans,  who  as- 
sigiied  them  Ravenna  and  Aquileia  for  a 
residence.  Relations  of  M arobodu  us  no  w 
governed  the  Marcomanni,  who  avoided 
all  hostilities  against  the  Romans  till  tbe 
time  of  Domitian.  They  subsequently 
made  incursions  into  the  Roman  territory. 
Trajan  and  Hadrian  held  them  in  check. 
They  invaded  Pannonia  (A.  D.  16(i).  Af- 
ter a  long  conflict,  which  is  celebrated  in 
Roman  history  under  the  name  of  the 
Manomannic  tmzr,  Antoninus  the  Philos- 
opher (q.  v^  drove  them  back  beyond  the 
Danube.  Commodus  purchased  peace  in 
180,  which  they  observed,  however,  only 
so  long  as  they  were  paid  tribute,  or 
Rome  had  a  resolute  ruler.  They  devas- 
tated Noricum  and  Rhsetia,  and  even  ad- 
vanced through  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 
Under  Aurelian,  in  270,  they  filled  all  Italy 
with  consternation.  But  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, the  name  of  Marcomanni  disappear- 
ed. The  general  migration  of  the  nauons 
consigned  the  names  of  the  ancient  tribes 
to  oblivion.  After  the  overtlirow  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Huns,  the  Rugii,  Henili, 
Scyri,  Turcelingi  made  their  appeantnce 
in  the  countries  of  the  former  Marco- 
manni. A  powerftil  nation,  the  Baioarii, 
we  find  in  the  mountains  of  Noricum  and 
Rheetia,  which  Mannert  a««igns  strong 
reasons  for  regarding  as  the  same  with 
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the  Marcomanni,  who  had  emigrated 
httlicr,  beii)|f  driven  from  their  residences 
by  tlie  Rugii,  Longobordi,  &c.  The  Ba- 
ioarii  are  the  progeoitors  of  die  Bavariaiis. 
(q.  V.) 

Marco  Polo.    (See  Polo,) 

Marculfhds  ;  a  monk,  known  in  the 
bistoiy  of  the  feudal  law,  for  his  work, 
entitled  the  Formulary,  cormisting  of  a 
eoUection  of  formvkaia  or  forms  of  fo- 
rensic proceedings  and  legal  instruments, 
including  charters,  &c.  of  the  kings  of 
Prance.  He  lived  about  the  middle  of 
tlie  seveuth  century.  Jerome  Rignon 
pubiislied  the  formulary  of  Marculphus, 
with  learned  annotations,  in  1613,  reprint- 
ed in  1666 ;  but  the  most  complete  edition 
is  that  of  Baluze,  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  Capitularies  (1677). 

Marcus  Adrelius.    (See  AnUminus.) 

Mardi  Grab  (Fat  Tuesday)  is  the 
French  name  for  Slirove  Tuesday,  be- 
cause it  W9UI  fonnerly,  and,  in  many  cases, 
is  stilL  customary  to  make  tJiis  a  day  of 
feastjnff  and  merriment,  by  way  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  40  days'  fast  of  Lent,  which 
immediately  follows. 

Maremme;  tra'^ts  of  country  in  Middle 
Italy,  partly  in  the  States  of  the  Church, 
partly  in  Tuscany,  in  the  region  of  Sienna, 
on  the  Tuscan  sea,  and  on  the  western 
declivity  of  the  Apennines,  and  partly  also 
in  Naples.  These  tracts,  by  reason  of  the 
unhealthy  exhalations  of  a  soil  abounding 
in  sulphur  and  alum,  cannot  be  inhabited 
in  summer  without  danger.  Tliis  un- 
bealthiness  has  been  especially  observed 
since  the  15th  century,  and  has  already 
begun  to  ailvance  to  the  Amo,  this  side 
of  ihe  Volterra,  although  Volterra  rises 
9600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  86a.  The 
population  of  a  region,  which  has  thus 
Lecome  unhealthy,  must  emigrate,  or  be 
swept  away  by  fever,  and  tliis  moT  aria 
already  prevails  in  different  streets  of 
Rome,  which  it  will,  perhaps,  one  day 
render  uninhabitable.  Whenever,  from  a 
diminution  of  culture,  the  vegetation  cx)n- 
•umes  less  of  the  mephitic  air,  the  evil 
becomes  worse.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Maremme  affonl,  in  winter,  a  luxuriant 
pasturage  for  cattle,  which  graze,  hi  sum- 
mer, on  the  Apennines,  and,  in  this  season, 
roan  himself  experiences  no  difficulty  in 
dwelling  tliere  m  houses,  or  in  the  open 
air.  In  the  Roman  Maremme,  which, 
Che  former  small  proprietora  having  been 
bought  out,  have  become,  for  rai&s,  the 
depopulated  possessions  of  a  few  princes, 
a  small  part  of  the  land  is  used  in  years 
of  scarcity,  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
The  earth  is  ploughed  in  autumn  ;  hired 


laborers,  from  far  and  near,  take  care  of  the 
harvest,  and,  on  the  field,  thresh  out  the 
grain,  which  is  then  deposited  in  the  ffreat 
magazines  of  the  estates,  whence  it  is 
conveyed  to  Rome  or  to  Ostia,  for  further 
transportation.  These  laborera  are  so 
careless,  that  they  sleep  under  the  few 
trees,  or  in  the  open  air,  and  if  they  are 
attacked  with  the  fever,  after  some  heavy 
dews  at  night,  the  steward  of  the  estate 
gives  them  their  dearly  earned  wages  and 
a  loaf!  ^illi  which  they  return  to  their 
mountains,  unless  previously  overtaken  by 
death.  The  more  salubrious  atmosphere 
of  their  mountains  oflen  restores  them  but 
slowly.  From  the  opiiressive  |)overty  of 
tlie  Italian  mountaineere  (of  those,  at  least, 
who  do  not  carry  on  robbery  for  a  liveli- 
hood), there  is  never  any  want  of  men 
and  women,  who  come  down  during  the 
harvest,  in  tlie  face  of  death,  to  collect  a 
few  scudi,  to  pay  their  rents,  and  for  bread. 
The  younger  these  laborera  are,  the  more 
liable*  are  they  to  the  deadly  fever.  Tlie 
insalubrity,  moreover,  betrays  itself  neither 
by  mist  nor  by  an  offensive  atmosphere ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  air  seems  verv  pure, 
and  the  horizon  of  a  clear  blue.  In  part 
of  Tuscany,  exertions  have  been  made  to 
improve  Uie  corrupted  air  in  these  pesti« 
lent  regions,  by  planting  trees;  by  this 
expedient,  die  evil  has  been  lessened  in  a 
degree,  but  by  no  means  entirely  removed, 
as  IS  proved,  for  example,  bv  the  environs 
of  the  Lago  di  Bolsena  (fake  of  Vol- 
sinu),  which  have  much  wood,  but 
suffer  from  the  maP  aria*  There  were 
meadows  at  Antium,  which  were  in  ill 
report  for  their  unhealthiness,  even  in  the 
times  of  the  Romans.  At  present,  these 
same  meadows,  provided  the  open  air  at 
night  is  avoiiled,  are  perfectly  healthv. 
2CK)0,  and  even  1500  yeare  ago,  the  whole 
Campagna  di  Roma  was  very  densely  in- 
habited, and  a  garden ;  and  probably  for 
that  very  reason,  the  country  was  as 
healthy  as  it  now  is  the  contrary.  Since 
the  period  of  the  migrations  of  the  nations, 
husnandry  oo  a  small  scale,  and  the  use 
of  the  spade,  which  Cato  Major  esteemed 
so  highly,  have  disappeared  ;  and  the 
more  the  property  in  the  Campagna  di 
Roma  became  accumulated  in  the  pos- 
session of  religious  corporations  and  in 
entailed  estates,  the  more  unhealthy  be- 
came the  ancient  territorv  of  the  Romans. 
According  to  Lullien  de  Chateau  vie  ux,  the 
smell  and  vapore  betray,  every  where  in 
the  Maremme,  the  presence  of  sul[>hureous 
springs,  which  form  permanent  quagmires. 
But  this  maP  aria  cannot  procee<l  exclu 
sively  ilnom  the  watera  of  the  marahes^  or 
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Che  ndcedneflBof  the  land,  for  it  is  equally 
dangerous  on  the  mountains  and  in  the 
deptlis  of  the  forest  The  evil  probably 
has  its  origin  in  the  chemical  properties 
of  the  SOU  developed  by  some  latent  ope- 
ration of  nature.  Unless  some  means  of 
remedying  the  unhealthy  air  be  discov- 
eredf  or  some  new  volcano  shall  effect  the 
purification  of  the  atmosphere  by  erup- 
tions, it  is  highly  probable  that  Middle 
Italy,  south  of  the  Alps,  may  become, 
afler  the  lapee  of  centuries,  a  desert,  used 
in  winter  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle.,  and 
totally  uninhabitable  in  summer.  The 
Pontine  (q.  v.)  and  other  marshes  do  not 
belong  to  the  Maremme.  These  are  a 
consequence  of  the  imperfect  draining  of 
the  lowlands,  between  the  coasts  of  the 
aea  and  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  A 
grand  canal  along  the  foot  of  this  chain  of 
mountains,  should  receive  all  its  waters, 
and,  as  its  bed  would  be  higher  than  the 
levd  of  the  Meiliterraiiean,  where  the 
former  moutlis  of  the  rivers  have  been 
filled  with  sand,  and  have  thereby  become 
choked,  should  ^rry  them,  by  many 
broad  and  deep  canals,  fre^uentlv  cleared 
out,  into  the  sea.  And  it  the  lowlands, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  drain  thoroughly, 
were  planted  with  thickly-leaved  trees, 
and  many  small  villages  were  settled 
there,  these  swampa  would  soon  become 
healthy. 

Mausnoo;  a  vilhige  in  the  plains  lie- 
tween  Alexandria  and  Tortoiia,  in  the 
royal  Sardinian  duchy  of  Montferrnt, 
celebFated  for  the  battle  of  June  14, 1800. 
Bona^MTte  had  passed  the  Alps,  between 
the  16th  and  27th  of  May,  with  60,000  men. 
Melas,  the  Austrian  general,  discovered 
bis  danger  too  late.  June  ^  Bonaparte 
bad  obtained  possession  of  the  fbrtress  of 
Bardo,  which  commanded  the  entrance 
of  the  valley  of  Aoata ;  Murat  advanced 
on  Milan,  Sucbet  took  Nice,  and  Bertlner 
defeated  at  Montebelk)  tho  lieutenant 
field-marshal  Von  Ott.  June  13,  Desaix 
arrived  from  Egypt,  at  the  head-quarters 
of  Bonaparte ;  the  main  body  of  the  army 
was  concentrated  at  Marengo:  Desaix 
commanded  the  consular  guard.  On  the 
14th,  the  battle  was  fougiit,  in  which 
Desaix  was  killed,  and  the  Austrian  army, 
uuder  Melas,  was  driven  beyond  the 
Bonnida,  with  a  loss  of  1200  killed,  and 
7000  taken  prisoners. — About  noon,  on 
the  day  of  battle,  the  French  columns,' 
under  LAnnes  and  Victor,  destitute  of 
ammunition^  and  reduced  to  half  their 
number,  were  compelled  to  retreat  They 
retired  uuder  cover  of  Kellemvinn's  brig- 
ade of  cavaliy.    The  slow  advance  of  the 


Austrians,  and  the  fiilse  direction  of  tbeir 
numerous  cavalry,  gave  tlie  remains  of  the 
French  army  time  to  rally  behind  tlie  corps 
of  Desaix,  which  the  first  consul  had 
already  ordered  to  Novi,  to  cut  ofiT  the 
enemy's  retreat  to  Greuoa,  but  which 
was  now  recalled  in  haste.  Desaix  had 
taken  his  position  at  St.  Giuliano,  on  the 
lefl  side  of  the  road  fiiom  Tortona  to 
Alexandria,  when  Kellermann  arrived 
with  his  brigade  of  cavalry,  having  re- 
ceived fiom  the  adjutant  Savary  the 
command  to  support  the  attack  of  this 
general.  Thus  the  battle  was  renewed. 
Kellermann  had  only  400  horse,  and  thoae 
fatigued  by  an  eight  i^oure'  content.  The 
in&try  of  Desaix  was  about  3000  or  4000 
strong.  The  enemy  was  certain  of  victo- 
ry. Desaix  was  mortally  wounded  at 
the  first  attack,  and  his  little  corps,  unable 
to  resist,  retreated.  Behind  the  vineyards 
which  covered  him,  Kellermann  saw  6000 
Hungarian  grenadiera  break  their  ranks  in 
pursuit  of  the  French.  He  threw  him- 
self into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  who, 
terrified  by  tliis  unexpected  attack,  cut 
off  from  their  cavalry,  and  thinking  them- 
selves surrounded,  threw  down  Uieir  arma 
before  the  little  band.  The  Auziumu 
main  body  supposed  that  tlie  enemy  had 
received  a  powerful  reinforcement,  and 
fell  back,  in  haste  and  disorder,  to  Bonni- 
da. Thus  Kellermann  decided  the  vic- 
tory. This  defeat  led  to  the  armisdce  of 
Alexandria,  between  Bonaparte  and  Mo- 
las,  according  to  toe  terms  of  which  the 
Austrians  evacuated,  within  14  days,  the 
citadels  of  A.exaiidria,  Tortona,  Mihm, 
Turin,  Pizzigfaitoue,  Arona  and  Piacenza, 
with  the  fortified  places  of  Genoa,  Coni, 
Ceva,  Savona  and  Urbino,  and  retired 
beyond  Piacenza,  between  the  Po  and  the 
Mjncio. 

Maret,  Hugh  Tiemard,  duke  of  Bassa- 
Do,  was  bom  at  Dijon,  in  1758,  and,  afler 
finishing  his  course  of  legal  suidies,  went 
to  Paris,  with  the  intention  of  purchasing 
a  post,  when  the  meeting  of  the  stated- 
general  gave  a  new  turn  to  his  views. 
Havinji;  established  a  journal  called  the 
Bidietin  de  V^Asaendlity  in  which  the  de- 
bates were  very  accurately  reported,  bis 
success  induced  Pauckouke  to  engage 
him  to  report  for  the  Moniiewr  (q.  v.), 
which  the  former  then  undertook  to  pub- 
lish. In  a  small  house,  in  the  street  St 
Thomas  du  Louvre,  where  the  office  of 
the  paper  was  kept,  be  became  acquaint- 
ed with  lieutenant  Bonaparte.  Until 
1791,  Maret  was  a  member  of  the  Jacobin 
club,  but  after  the  events  on  the  Champa- 
de-Mars  (July  17  of  that  year),  he  left  it, 
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«nd  became  one  of  the  founders  of  tne 
club  of  Feuillans,  or  constitutional  nion- 
arciiiBts.    In  1792,  he  was  sent  to  Lon- 
don, to  negotiate  with  the  English  minis- 
try, hut  without  success.    Loi^  Grenviile 
sent  back  his  desiKitches  unopened,  and 
ordered  him  to  quit  the  kingdom  within 
three  days.    He  was  next  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Italy;    the  whole  legation   was, 
however,  seized  by  the  Austi'ians  on  neu- 
tral tcrritonr,  and  thrown  into  prison  at 
Mantua,  whence  they  were  trau8iK>rted 
into  Tyrol,  and  released  after  a  confine- 
ment of  two  years  and  a  half    During 
bis  ifnprisonment,  and  for  several  years 
after  his  release,  Mnret  was  actively  occu- 
pied with  literary  studies,  and  did  not 
again  act  an  iuifiortant  part  in  public  afiairs 
until  after  the  18th  Bnimaire  (see  France), 
when  he  was  named  secretary  of  state, 
with  the  dignity  of  minister.    Fram  this 
time,  he  was  Iiigh  in  favor  with  the  ftnst 
consul  and  the  emperor,  who  reposed  die 
most  unbounded  confidence  in  his  integ- 
rity, prudence  and  Judgment.    In  1805, 
tlie  grand  eagle  of'^the  legion  of  honor 
was  conferred  on  him,  and,  during  sever- 
al succeeding  years,  his  services  were  re- 
Juired  in  Austria,    Poland  and  Prussia, 
n  1809,  he  was  created  duke  of  Bassauo, 
and,  in  1811,  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
In  the  Russian  war  of  1812—1^  he  also 
followed  the  emperor,  and,  on  the  disas- 
ters in  Russia,  returned  to  Paris,  when  he 
demanded  a  new  levy  of  .T50,000  men. 
The  portfolio  of  foreip  affaire  was  with- 
drawn from  him,  and  given  to  Caulaiu- 
court,  in  1814,  Maret  being,  neverthcl^ 
employed  in  impoitant  negotiations  with 
the  ministers  at  ChatiJion.    On  the  fall  of 
Nafioleon,  the  duke  continued  attached  to 
Iiim  to  tlie  last,  and  on  tlie  emperor's  re- 
turn, again  received  his  former  \ioet  of 
secretary  of  state,  and  was  ci^eated  peer 
of  France.    Afler  the  second  restoration, 
he  WHS  banished,  but  permitted  to  return 
iu]820. 

Marporto  ;  a  colossal  statue,  represent* 
ing  tiie  river  Rhine,  in  a  lying  posture, 
and  standing  in  the  court  of  a  wing  of  the 
Capitol  [q.  v.)  at  Rome.  The  name  Marfan 
rio  J8  said  to  be  a  corniption  of  that  of  the 
Jdamertine  prison  or  of  the  temple  ofMart^ 
wliich  were  near  the  spot  where  this 
suitue  originally  stoo<l,  on  the  fafum  Ro- 
manwn.  The  Marforio  is  famous  for  liav- 
iug  served,  like  the  Pasquino  (q.  v.),  as  the 
place  where  the  Roman  satirists  placed 
tlieir  sallies. 

Margaret,  queen  of  Denmark,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  veiy  jusdy  called  the 
noiihem  Semiramisj  the  daughter  of  Wal- 
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demar  HI,  king  of  Denmaric,  was  bom  at 
Cupenliagcn,  in  1353,  and  married  to  Ha- 
qiiin  or  Ilacon,  king  of  Norway,  in  1363. 
The  talents,  firmness  and  beauty  of  the 
princess  rendered  her  popular  amonf  her 
countrymen,  and,  on  the  death  of  her 
ftither,  she  succeeded  in  placing  her  son 
Oluus  on  the  throne  of  Denmark.  The 
death  of  her  husliand  in  1380,  put  the 

government  of  Norway  in  her  liands,  and 
ic  plan  of  uniting  the  three  kingilomsL 
which  was  favored  by  the  jml)ecilitv  of 
the  Swedish  monarch,  seems  now  to  have 
occupied  the  mind  of  this  princess.  Olaus 
died  in  1387,  and  Margaret,  by  her  ad- 
dress, caused  herself  to  be  declared  queen. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  domesuc  dissen- 
sions in  Sweden,  and  flattering  the  nobles 
with  the  prospect  of  giieater  power,  she 
raised  a  party  in  that  country  who  recog- 
nised her  as  queen ;  and  having  defeated 
the  troops  of  Albert,  the  Swedi^  king,  al 
FuJkoeping,  she  soon  obtained  possession 
of  the  tliroue.  Looking  forward  to  a  per- 
manent union  of  tlie* three  crowns,  she 
endeavored  to  effect  her  puniose  by  the 
celebrated  act  of  union,  or  treaty  of  Cal- 
mar  (13!)7).  She  restored  tranquillity  al 
home,  and  was  successful  against  the  for- 
eign enemies  of  her  kingdom,  but  her 
peace  was  disturi>ed  by  tlie  ingratitude  of 
Eric,  whom  she  had  nominated  her  suc- 
cessor. She  died  in  1412,  after  having,  by 
her  prudence,  energy,  address  and  fore- 
sight, rabed  herself  to  a  degree  of  powt^ 
and  grandeur,  then  unequalled  in  Europe 
from  the  time  of  Chai'lemagne.  (See 
^orwayy  Sweden^  and  Denmark.) 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Reg- 
nier,  or  Ren^  the  Good,  titular  king  of 
Sicily,  was  manied  in  1443,  to  the  imbe- 
cile Henry  VI  (q.  v.)  of  England.  By  the 
marriage  articles,  Maine  was  given  up  to 
her  uncle  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  this  ces- 
sion facilitated  the  conquest  of  Normandy 
by  the  French.  The  loss  of  this  important 
province  was  attributed  to  Mai^ret,  and 
the  house  of  commons  accused  Siiftblk, 
the  author  of  her  marriage  and  the  favor- 
ite minister  of  the  queen,  of  liigh  treason. 
He  was  banished  the  kingdom.  Soon 
after  the  sentence,  and  without  having 

Juitted  tlie  countiy,  he  was  murrierecL 
n  the  war  of  the  roses,  which  soon  began 
to  desolate  England,  Margaret  play  eel  a 
conspicuous  and  important  part.  The 
bold,  actiye,  and  even  fierce  temper  of  this 
princess,  contrasted  singularlv  with  the 
feeble  character  of  her  husband.  SIm 
was  for  a  long  time  the  life  of  the  Lan 
castriau  party.  She  defeated  the  duke  of 
Yori^  and,  placing  a  paper  crown  on  Im 
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Head,  exposed  him  at  the  gates  of  the  city 
of  York.  In  1461,  the  princess  defeated 
Warwick,  at  Sl  Alhan's,  and  her  victories 
ivere  always  stained  with  numerous  exe- 
cutions. The  son  of  the  late  duke  of 
York,  tlie  gallant  young  Edward,  soon  ap- 
peared  at  die  head  of  the  YorkistSi  who 
now  became  victorious.  Margaret's  army 
was  annihilated  at  Towton,  and  Edwaid 
was  declared  king.  (See  Edward  IF.) 
The  unhappy  queen  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing assistance  from  Louis  XI  of  France, 
but  was  again  defeated,  and  compelled  to 
flee.  After  concealing  herself  in  the  wild- 
est parts  of  the  countnr,  where  she  was 
often  compelled  to  sufrer  the  greatest  pri- 
vations, and  even  endured  the  greatest  in- 
dignities from  the  kiwless  bands^  with 
which  the  distracted  kingdom  was  tlien 
infested,  the  queen  finally  took  refuge  in 
France.  It  was  not  long  before  Warwick 
became  embroiled  with  the  young  king, 
and  determined  to  replace  Henry  on  the 
throne.  Edward  was  in  turn  obliged  to 
escape  to  the  continent,  hut,  having  obtain- 
ed assistance  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
reappeared  in  England  after  a  few  months, 
and  defeated  Warwick  at  Bamet,  on  the 
very  day  that  Margaret  landed  in  Eng- 
land with  her  son  then  18  vears  of  age. 
On  hearing  of  the  defeat  and  deatli  of  her 
champion,  the  courage  of  Margaret  seem- 
ed for  once  to  forsake  her,  and  she  took 
refuge  in  the  monasteiy  of  Beaulieu.  But 
her  undaunted  and  masculine  spirit  again 
4|ed  her  to  the  field ;  having  collected  her 
partisans,  the  hostile  forces  met  at  Tewks- 
bury,  and  the  Lancastrians  were  totally 
defeated.  Her  son  was  carried  before  the 
king.  "How  dare  you,"  said  Edwanl, 
"enter  my  realm  with  banner  flying?* 
**To  recover  my  father's  kingdom,"  an- 
swered the  prince,  with  the  spirit  of  his 
mother,  "ana  heritage  from  his  father  and 
mndfather  to  him,  and  from  him  to  me 
Sneally  descended."  Edward  pushed 
him  back,  and  the  barbarous  lonls  de- 
spatched him.  Henry  soon  after  died,  if 
he  was  not  murdered,  in  the  Tower,  and 
Marearet  remained  in  prison  four  years. 
Louis  XI  ransomed  her  for  50,000  crowns, 
and,  in  1482,  she  died,  "  the  most  unhappy 
queen,  wife  and  motlier,"  says  Voltaire, 
"in  Europe."  Her  courage,  her'sufler- 
in^  and  her  crimes  have  boen  delineated 
with  historic  truth  and  poetic  beauty  by 
the  genius  of  Shakspeare. 

Maeoaret  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  I,  bom  in  1480,  was 
gent  to  France,  after  the  death  of  her 
mother,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  couit  of  Louis  XI,  to  whose 


son  (Chariee  VID)  she  was  afiianced. 
Charles,  however,  uaving  married  Anna, 
heiress  of  Brittany,  slie  was  sent  liack  to 
her  fiither^s  court,  and  was  married  in 
1497  to  John,  Infant  of  Spain.  On  the 
voyage  to  Spain,  a  terrible  storm  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  the  ship.  In  the 
midst  of  the  danger,  while  the  rest  of  the 
company  were  at  their  prayers,  she  is  said 
to  have  composed  her  epitaph  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

Cy-git  Margci^  la  gtnU  demmatfU, 
IkuxfoU  wtariet  et  wtorU  jmeeiU. 

She  arrived  in  safety,  but,  October  4, 1497, 
the  Infant  died.  In  1501,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Philibert  II,  duke  of  Savoy,  who 
died  in  1504.  Her  father  then  named  her 
governess  of  the  Netheriands,  w^liere  her 
administration  was  distinguished  by  pru- 
dence and  vigor.  She  died  in  1530.  Jean 
le  Maire  collected  her  addressee  before 
the  court  and  the  estates,  in  the  Couronne 
Margariiique  (1549),  which  contains  also 
many  poems,  and  her  Discours  de  sa  vie 
adeses  inforitma.  Fontenelle  has  made 
her  a  speaker  in  one  of  his  witty  Dia- 
loffuesoftheDead. 

Margaret  of  Vai.ois,  queen  of  Na- 
varre, sister  to  Francis  I,  wos  bom  at  An- 
goul^me  in  1492.  Sbe  was  brought  up  at 
the  court  of  Louis  XII,  and  married  tlio 
duke  of  ^Alen^on  in  1509,  became  a 
widow  in  15Q5 ;  and,  in  1527,  was  espoused 
to  Henry  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre.  She 
joined  with  her  husband  in  eveiy  eflbrt  to 
make  their  small  kingdom  flourish,  by 
encouraging  agriculture  and  the  useful 
arts,  and  by  improving  knowledge  and 
civilization.  She  was  fond  of  reading, 
and  had  been  led  by  curiosity  to  make 
herself  acquainted  with  tlie  principles  of 
the  refonners,  to  which  she  oecame  par- 
tially a  convert,  and  not  only  aflbrded 
protection  to  reformed  divines,  but  used 
her  influence  with  her  brother  Francis  to 
the  same  purfiose.  She  also  read  the 
Bible  in  the  French  translation,  and  form- 
ed mysteries  for  representation,  from  the 
New  Testament,  which  slie  caused  to  lie 
performed  at  court  She  wrote  a  work 
entitled  Le  Miroir  de  VAmi  vicheresse 
printed  in  1533,  which  incurred  the  cen 
sure  of  the  Soiiwnne.  She  underwent 
some  ill  treatment  from  her  husband  on 
this  account,  and  might  have  suffered 
more,  but  fi>r  the  interposition  of  her 
brother,  Francis  I,  who  was  much  attach- 
ed to  her,  and  in  complaisance  to  whom 
she,  externally  at  least,  became  more  strict 
in  her  attention  to  the  ceremonial  of  the 
ancient  religion.    It  will  appear  eztraor- 
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diDary  in  the  present  day,  that  a  princess 
so  contemplative  and  pious  as  Marearet 
of  Vaiois,  shoukl  be  author  of  a  bocm  of 
tales  as  free  in  their  tendency  as  those  of 
Boccaccio.  Such  is  Hepktmnron^  ou  stpt 
Joumhs  de  la  Reyne  de  JSTawarrty  Tvhich 
was  written  during  the  gayety  of  youtli, 
hut  not  printed  until  afler  her  deatli.  She 
died  in  1549,  leaving  one  child,  Joan  d*Al- 
bret,  afterwards  moiher  of  Henry  IV.  In 
1547,  a  collection  of  her  poems  and  othei 
pieces  was  printed,  under  the  title  of  Jlar- 
fpieriita  de  la  MarrwnU  dts  PrinceMCS, 

Margaret,  called  Madame  de  Parma^ 
duchess  of  Parma,  the  natural  daughter 
of  Charles  V  and  Margaret  of  Ge^t,  was 
bom  1523,  and  miurried  first  to  Alexander 
of  Medici,  and  aAerwards  to  Octavio  Far- 
ucse,  duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza. 
Philip  II,  of  Spain,  appointed  her  to  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1559, 
where  she  acted,  under  the  advice  of  Gran- 
vella  (q.  v.),  with  considerable  prudence, 
and,  perhaps,  might  have  restored  quiet, 
had  not  the  king  sent  the  duke  of  Alva  to 
aid  in  suppressing  the  disaffection.  Alva 
brought  such  powers,  that  nothing  but  the 
title  of  sovereign  was  left  to  Margaret, 
wlio  returned,  indignantly,  to  Italy,  to  her 
husband,  and  died  at  Ortona  in  1586. 
Her  son  was  the  famous  Alexander  Far- 
nese,  duke  of  Parma. 

Maroaret  of  FRAficR,  qucon  of  Na* 
Tarre,  wife  of  Henry  IV,  daughter  of 
Henry  II,  was  lK>m  in  1552,  and  was^e 
of  the  greatest  beauties  of  her  age.  9^r 
talents  and  accomplishments  corresponA- 
ed  to  the  channs  of  her  person.  She 
was  married  to  Henry,  tlien  prince  of 
B^am,  in  1572 ;  but  the  duke  of  Guise 
was  known  to  be  the  object  of  her  affec- 
tions, and,  notwithstanding  her  amiable 
qualities  and  brilliant  beauty,  she  never 
possessed  the  heart  of  her  husband.  (See 
Henry  IV.)  The  gallantries  of  Henry, 
which  he  never  pretended  to  conceal  fixim 
his  wife,  could  not  excuse  nor  authorize, 
but  doubtless  contributed  to  increase,  her 
own  irregularitiea  On  the  escape  of 
Henry  from  Paris,  she  demanded  per- 
mission of  Henry  III  to  follow  him,  but 
was  not,  for  a  long  time,  allowed  to  de- 
nart  After  living  several  years  with  the 
king  of  Navarre,  she  returned  to  Paris, 
on  account  of  some  disgust  at  the  restraints 
placed  on  the  exercise  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  and  while  there  was  guil- 
ty of  the  greatest  licentiousness.  Re- 
jected at  once  from  the  court  of  Na* 
varre  and  that  of  Paris,  she  maintained 
herself  in  the  Agenois,in  open  defiance  of 
her  husband  and  brother.    On  the  acces- 


sion of  the  former  to  the  throne  of  France, 
he  proposed  to  dissolve  their  marriage,  to 
which  she  consented,  on  condition  of  re- 
ceiviJig  a  suitable  pension,  and  having  her 
debts  paid.  In  1605,  Margaret  returned 
to  Paris,  where  she  lived  in  great  splen- 
dor, retaining  her  beauty,  wit,  and  habits 
of  dissipation,  and  died  in  1615,  at  the 
age  of  6S.  The  house  of  Margaret  was 
frequented  by  the  wits  of  the  day,  and 
she  knew  how  to  unite  excessive  indul- 
gence in  pleasure  with  attention  to  study 
Some  very  agreeable  poems  by  her  are 
extant,  and  her  Mhnoires  (1661  and  1713) 
are  extremely  curious. 

Margate  \  a  watering  place  in  the  isle 
of  Thanet,  Kent,  England,  72  miles  E.  of 
London,  with  which  it  has  frequent  com- 
munication by  steam  vessels.  Population, 
7843.  It  has  several  pleasant  promenades, 
among  which  the  pier  is  the  favorite.  It  is 
much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing. 

Margrave  (from  tlie  German  Mark" 
grafy  count  of  the  mark ;  in  Latin,  Marchio ; 
see  Marches) ;  originally  a  commander  in- 
trusted with  the  protection  of  a  mark^  or 
a  country  on  the  frontier.  As  early  as 
the  times  of  Charlemagne,  marks  and 
margraves  appear;  for  insuince,  the  mark 
of  Austria.  The  maigraves  stood  imme- 
diately under  the  German  kings  and  em- 
perors, and  not  under  the  dukes,  in  whose 
country  the  mai^greviate  was  situated ;  yet 
there  were  also  some  margraves  depend- 
ent on  dukes.  In  the  12th  century,  mar 
graviates  became  hei-editary,  and,  at  last^ 
tlie  margraves  acquired  the  rank  of  pridfes 
of  the  empire,  and  stood  between  counts 
and  dukes  in  the  German  empire.  The 
word  work  signified,  anciently,  a  land- 
mark, and  was  then  taken  for  countries 
on  the  frontier;  as  the  mark  Brandenburg. 

Maria  nA  Gj^oria.  See  Miffuel,  Don. 

Maria  LociSA,  queen  of  Spain,  dauch- 
ter  of  Philip  duke  of  Parma,  bom  in  1751, 
was  married  to  Charles  IV,  against  his 
wishes,  but  in  oliedience  to  the  express 
commands  of  his  father,  in  1765.  Maria 
was  prudent,  not  without  address,  and 
much  superior  to  her  husband  in  under- 
standing. She  soon  overcame  the  violent 
temper  of  Charles,  which  at  fuist  broke  out 
into  acts  of  personal  outrage,  and  so  far 
prevailed  over  tlie  formality  of  the  Span- 
ish court  as  to  have  unrestricted  access  to 
the  king.  Ever^  thing  was  submitted  to 
her  approval.  For  her  favorites  she  took 
care  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  king  previ- 
ously to  avowing  her  own  inclinations, 
and  thus  had  the  merit  of  appearing  to 
yield  to  the  Moshes  of  her  husband.  Even 
while  princess  of  Austria,  an  intrigue  with 
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die  elder  Godoy  woa  only  terminated  by 
hi»  lianisliment  from  Madrid.  His  place 
was  supplied  by  his  younger  brother,  don 
Manuel  Godoy  (q.  v.),  who  became  equal- 
ly the  favorite  of  Charles.  (See  Charkt 
iV.)  Their  intrigues  led  to  the  affair  of 
the  Escurial,  in  which  Maria  acted  a  most 
unnatural  pan  against  her  son.  (Sec  Far- 
diiiand  VU.)  In  1808,  the  revolution  of 
Aranjuez  took  place,  Charles  abdicated, 
and  Maria  threw  herself  into  the  anns  of 
the  Fi-ench.  Charles  was  obliged  to  re- 
tract his  abdication,  and  that  celebrated 
correspondence  with  Murat  followed,  in 
which  Maria  Louisa,  in  a  letter  written 
with  her  own  hand,  accuses  her  son  of 
hardhearted  ness,  cruelty  ,juid  want  of  affec- 
tion for  his  parenceu  After  the  well-known 
proceeding  at  Bayonne,  Maria  Louisa 
remained  in  France  a  short  time  with 
Godoy  and  the  ex-king,  and  fiuaily  went 
to  Rome,  where  she  died  in  1819.  (See 
Spavfu) 

Maria  Louisa,  Leopoldine  Caroline, 
arch-duchess  of  Austria,  duchess  of  Par- 
ma, eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor  Fran- 
cis I  by  his  second  marriage,  with  Maria 
Theresa,  daughter  of  Ferduiand,  king  of 
Naples,  was  bom  in  1791,  and  married  to 
the  emperor  Napoleon  at  Paiis,  April  1, 
1810.  This  connexion  seemed  to  confinn 
the  peace  of  the  continent.  Napoleon 
conducted  his  bride,  in  a  kind  of  triumph, 
through  the  provinces  of  his  empire. 
March  20, 1811,  Maria  Louisa  became  the 
mother  of  a  son.  Tije  court  of  the  em- 
press was  now  more  brilliant  than  ever. 
The  next  year,  Maria  Louisa  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  Dresden,  and 
▼isited,  in  company  with  her  imperial 
parents,  her  former  home.  Afler  this  she 
returned  to  Paris.  Before  setting  out  for 
his  final  struggle,  Naix)leon  appomted  her 
regent  of  the  empire,  with  many  limita- 
tions. March  29,  1814,  she  was  obliged 
to  leave  Paris  with  her  son,  and,  April  1, 
retii*ed  to  Blois,  by  the  command  of  her 
husband.  April  11,  Napoleon  abdicated 
his  authority.  She  then  went  to  Orleans, 
and,  April  12,  attended  by  prince  Ester- 
hazy,  proceeded  to  Rambouillet.  On  the 
16th,  she  had  an  interview  with  her  father, 
at  Petit-Trianon,  which  decided  her  fate. 
She  was  not  permitted  to  follow  her  lius- 
band.  In  May,  she  passed  through  Swit- 
zerland, with  her  son,  to  Schonbruun ;  and, 
March  17, 1816,  she  entered  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Pia- 
cenza  and  Guastalla,  secured  to  her  by  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau  (April  11,  1814). 
April  20, 1816,  she  made  her  entry  into 
Parma.    In  May,  1816,  she  dechired  her* 


self  gmnd-roistress  mf  the  Consfcantine  or- 
der of  St  George,  which  she  had  estab- 
lished. As  Spain  refused  to  accede  to  the 
acts  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  it  was 
agreed  at  Paris,  June  28,  1817,  lietween 
Austria,  Russia,  France,  S[)aiu,  England 
and  Prussia,  that  the  duchies  of  Parma, 
Piaccnza  and  Guastalla,  on  the  death  of 
the  arch-duchess  Maria  Louisa  (who  no 
longer  bore  the  title  of  tmpresSy  but  that 
of  your  maiestu)y  should  revert  to  the  In- 
fanta Mana  Louisa,  formeriy  queen  of 
Etniria  (princess  of  Lucca),  and  her  male 
heirs,  and  that  Lucca  should  then  be  an- 
nexed to  Tuscany.  Austria,  however,  re- 
tained the  Parmesan  district  (surrounded 
by  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy)  on  the  lefl 
bank  of  the  Po,  and  the  right  of  maintain- 
ing a  garrison  in  Ptacenza.  The  son  of 
Napoleon  and  Maria  Louisa,  formerly  he- 
ruiliiary  prince  of  Parma,  is  no  longer 
railed  JSTapoleonj  in  the  state  calendar,  but 
Francis  CharUs  Joseph.  By  the  treaty 
above-mentioned,  on  the  death  of  his 
mother,  and  the  reversion  of  Parma  to  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  he  will  receive  the 
apimnage  of  Ferdinand  gmnd-<luke  of 
Tuscany,  in  Bohemia.  In  1818,  the  em- 
peror Francis  conferred  iipon  the  prince, 
his  grandson,  the  title  of^  dvke  of  Reich' 
stadt,  (q.  v.)  When  his  father  returned 
from  Elba  to  Paris,  in  1815,  a  plan  was 
formed  for  canying  off  the  young  prince 
from  Schonbrunn,  where  he  was  under 
tl^care  of  the  countess  Montesquieu,  who 
In  accomi)anied  him  from  France.  The 
empress  Maria  Louisa  had  also  received 
letters  from  her  husband,  inviting  her  to 
come,  with  her  son,  to  France;  but  his 
letters  were  not  answered.  The  design  of 
carrying  off  the  prince,  conceived  by  the 
son  of  the  countess  Montesquieu,  was  dis- 
covered at  the  moment  of  its  execution, 
March  19, 1815.  The  prince  was  trans- 
ferred to  Vienna,  and  placed  under  the 
inspection  of  Germans.  May  29,  he  was 
again  restored  to  his  mother.  When  she 
went  to  Parma,  he  remained  in  Vienna, 
where  he  is  attended  entirely  by  Germans. 
Maria  op  Medici.  (See  Mary  of  Me- 
dici,) 
Maria  Stuart.  (See  Mary  Sttuni,) 
Maria  Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  areh-duchess  of  Austria, 
and  empress  of  Germany,  daughter  of  the 
em|>eror  Charles  VI,  was  born  at  Vienna, 
1717,  and,  in  1736,  married  duke  Francis 
Stephen  of  Lorraine  (who,  in  1737,  be- 
came grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Ott.  3»  1735) ;  the 
day  after  the  death  of  Oharies  (Oct.  21, 
1740),  ascended  the  throne  of  Hungary 
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Bohemia  aud  Austria ;  and,  November  21, 
declared  Ler  liusbaiid  joint  ruler.  She 
found  the  kingdom  exhausted,  the  people 
dissatisfied,  the  treasury  empty,  and  the 
army  (with  the  exception  of  the  troops  in 
Italy]  only  30,000  strong.  The  elector, 
Chanes  Albert  of  Bavana,  supported  by 
France,  laid  claim  to  the  Austrian  heredi- 
tary tenitories,  and  die  electors  of  Cologne 
and  the  Palatinate  would  likewise  not 
acknowledge  tlie  succession  of  Maria 
Theresa.  Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria  was 
descended  from  Anna,  elder  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  I,  who,  by  will,  had  appointed 
that,  upon  the  extiucdoii  of  the  Austrian 
male  line,  the  succession  to  tlie  throne  of 
Bohemia  and  Austria  should  devolve  up- 
on his  daughters  and  their  heiis.  Mean- 
while Prussia,  Poland  aud  Saxony,  Rus- 
sia, the  States-General  and  England,  de- 
clared for  the  queen.  France  only  delayed 
to  make  an  express  acknowledgment 
Just  in  this  situation  of  the  Austrian  court, 
Frederic  II  renewed  his  claim  to  four 
Silesian  princiiwlities,  and  offered,  if  he 
received  diem,  to  defend  the  young  queen 
against  her  enemies.  At  the  same  time 
(Dec.  23,  1740),  he  marched  with  an 
army  into  Silesia.  Maria  Theresa  was  as 
much  surprised  as  enraged  at  this  step  of 
the  kin^,  and  Frederick  offers  were  re- 
fused lutogether.  Meanwhile,  the  king 
made  rapid  progress  in  Silesia,  where  the 
Protestants,  who  were  much  oppressed 
by  the  ffovemment  of  Austria,  received 
him  with  joy.  The  queen  of  Hungary, 
although  she  could  nowhere  find  an  ally, 
with  ^eat  resolution  refused  any  kind  of 
submission,  and  collected  an  army  in 
Moravia,  under  general  Neipperg.  But 
the  wantof  magazijies,  and  die  bad  roads, 
prevented  Neipper^  from  acting  effec- 
tively. The  Aiistnans  were  beaten  at 
Molwitz,  April  10, 1741.  Marshal  Belle- 
Isle,  in  tlie  name  of  France,  now  nego- 
tiated with  the  king  of  Prussia,  at  Molwitz, 
upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Austrian  mon- 
archy. Philip  V,  king  of  Spain,  ns  a 
descendant  in  the  male  hne  of  the  bouse 
of  Hapeburg,  bv  vutue  of  die  family  con- 
tracts of  1617,  laid  claim  to  die  dirone  of 
Austria ;  Charles  Emanuel,  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, a  descendant  of  Catharine,  second 
daughter  of  Philip  II,  demanded  Milan ; 
Augustus  III,  notwidistanding  die  treaty 
just  concluded  by  him  with  Maria  There- 
sa, made  similar  demands  on  account  of 
his  wife,  eldest  daughter  of  Joieph  I. 
France  had  already  contrived  a  plan  of 
division;  however,  Frederic  would  not 
accede  to  it,  lest  France  should  become 
too  powerful  in  Germany,  but  turned  to 


George  II  of  England,  hoping,  by  his 
means,  to  induce  the  queen  of  Hungary  to 
compliance.  But  she  remained  deter- 
mined to  defend  the  whole  kui^dora  of 
her  fathers,  and  England  promised  her 
a  subsidv  of  £500,000.  She  had  even 
already  formed  the  design  of  dividing  the 
states  of  die  king  of  Prussia,  and  invited 
the  king  of  Enjjumd  first  to  invade  them. 
But  Great  Britam  sought  merely  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace.  Bavaria,  in  July,  1741, 
having  begun  the  war  a^nst  Austria,  and 
two  strong  French  armies  having  crossed 
the  Rhine  and  the  Maese ;  Frederic,  like- 
wise, having  conquered  almost  all  Silesia: 
the  attempt  at  mediation,  on  the  part  of^ 
England,  proved  fniidess.  Maria  There- 
sa considered  herself  not  warranted  in 
giving  up  the  smallest  pan  of  her  kingdom. 
She  became  sdll  more  fixed  in  this  deter- 
minadon,  by  the  birth  of  die  arch-duke 
Joseph.  Her  husband  had  litde  infiuence, 
and  interfered  litde  in  the  business  of 
government  Hardly  had  the  negotia- 
uons  with  Frederic  been  broken  off,  when 
Belle-Isle  with  a  French  army,  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  marched  into  Austria. 
LJnz  was  taken,  and  the  elector  acknowl- 
edged arch-duke.  The  Bavarians  and 
French  marched  to  St  Polten,  and  Vienna 
was  summoned  to  surrender.  The  king 
of  England,  who  wished  to  send  assist- 
ance to  Maria  Theresa,  was  compelled,  by 
a  second  French  army,  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  neutraKt},  in  respect  to  Hanover, 
and  to  promise  not  to  oppose  the  elevadon 
of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  the  imperial 
throne.  The  electore  of  Saxony,  of  Co- 
logne, and  of  the  Palatinate,  acceded  to 
the  union  against  Maria  Theresa.  Spain, 
on  the  point  of  entering  Italy,  had  secured 
the  neutrality  of  the  pope  and  the  remain- 
ing Italian  princes,  and  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia was  prepared  to  join  his  troops  to 
those  of  the  house  of  Ik>urbon.  In  Sile- 
sia, Frederic  was  master  of  die  capital, 
and  on  the  point  of  unidng  himself  with 
the  French  and  Bavarians.  Maria  The- 
resa's cause  was  desperate;  forsaken  by 
her  allies,  without  troops,  or  money,  or 
good  ministers,  she  was  preserved  only 
by  her  courage,  by  the  attachment  of  the 
brave  Hungiirians,  and  by  the  help  of  Eng- 
land. In  diis  necessity,  she  summoned  a 
diet  at  Presburg,  and  appeared  before  the 
assembly  in  mourning,  clothed  in  the 
Hungarian  fashion,  the  crown  of  St  Ste- 
phen on  her  head,  and  girt  with  the  kingly 
sword.  She  addressed  a  speech, in  Ladn,  H« 
the  states,  in  which  she  described  her  si:*ia- 
don,and  committed  herself  and  her  children 
entirely  to  the  protecdon  of  her  Hungarians^ 
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The  youth,  the  beauty,  and  the  miBfortuDes 
of  the  queen,  made  a  deep  unpression.  The 
ma^ates  drew  their  sabres  and  exclaimed, 
•*  Moriamurpro  regt  nostra  Maria  ThtresaJ* 
Till  then  she  hatl  preserved  a  calm,  majes- 
tic demeanor ;  now  she  melted  into  tears, 
and  tlie  interest  was  still  more  increased. 
The  troops  furnished  by  Hungar}%  by  tlieir 
manner  of  fighting,  and  by  their  ferocity, 
spread  terror  through  the  German  and 
French  luinies.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
allies  quari-elled  among  themselves,  to 
which  tlie  pride  of  Belle-Isle  much  con- 
tributed, who  wished  to  treat  the  German 
princes  as  vassals  of  France.  Bavaria 
and  Saxony  contended  for  the  supremacy. 
The  king  of  Prussia  therefore  concluded, 
under  British  mediation  (Ocl9,  1741),  a 
secret  treaty  with  the  English  ambassador 
(who  was  invested  with  authority,  for  this 
purpose,  by  the  uueen  of  Hangar}'),  ac- 
cording to  which  Lower  Silesia  was  to  be 
surrendered  to  Prussia.  Soon  after  (Oc- 
tober 26),  Praffue  was  conquered  hythe 
French  and  Bavarians,  and  the  elector 
(November  19)  was  crowned  king  of  Bo- 
hemia. He  was  likewise  crowned  empe- 
ror of  Germany,  at  Frankfort,  Feb.  12, 
1742,  and  took  the  name  of  CharUs  VIL 
But  his  troops  were  defeated  near  Schar- 
ding  (Jan.  28,  1742),  and  the  electorate 
occupied  by  Kheveahiller,  who  gave  up 
the  land  to  be  plunde^^od  Yjy  his  army,  and 
entered  Munich  upon  the  same  day  upon 
which  Charles  was,  crowned  emperor. 
Frederic  II,  alarmed  for  Silesia,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  progress  of  the  Austrians, 
put  an  end  to  the  truce,  pressed  forward 
to  Iglau,  invaded  Austria,  and  his  hussara 
spread  terror  even  to  the  gates  of  Vienna. 
He  was  obliged  to  retire,  and  Maria  The- 
resa rejected  his  renewed  proposals  for 
peace;  but  the  victory  of  Frederic  at 
Cbotusitz  (May  17)  hastened  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  preliminaries  of  iieace,  at 
Breslau  (June  11,  ]742).  The  queen 
ceded  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia  and  the 
county  of  Glatz,  with  the  exception  of  the 
principalities  of  Teschen,  Jagemdorf  and 
Troppau,  and  the  mountains  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Oppa.  The  definitive  peace 
was  signed  the  28th  July,  under  the  guar- 
antee of  England.  From  this  time,  the 
arms  of  Austria  were  victorious  ;  prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  drove  back  the  French 
to  Braunau,  and  blockaded  Prague.  The 
general  opinion  tliat  the  balance  of  Eu- 
rope depended  upon  the  continuance  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  excited  England  to 
arm  for  Maria  Theresa,  and  Holland  paid 
her  subsidies.  In  Italy,  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, injured  by  Spain,  became  recon- 


ciled to  Maria  Theresa  (who  ceded  to  him 
a  part  of  Mikin),  and  supported  the  Aus- 
trian arms  against  Spain  and  Fnmce.  The 
internal  condition  of  the  latter  country, 
and  the  age  of  the  prime  minister,  caidi- 
nal  Fleury,  induced  this  statesman  to 
think  of  peace.  Maria  Theresa  rejected 
the  proposed  conditions.  Maillebois,  the 
French  commander,  received,  therefore, 
orders  to  press  forward  from  Westphalia 
to  Prague.  But  prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine went  to  meet  him  with  a  part  of  his 
army,  and  Maillebois  was  compelled  to 
give  up  his  intention  of  relieving  Prague. 
Belle-Isle,  however,  esca[>ed  by  artifice 
with  the  ffrealer  part  of  his  garrison,  out  of 
the  famished  city,  and  marched  to  Eger. 
The  whole  of  Bohemia  was  now,  as  fur  as 
Eger,  in  the  power  of  Austria,  and  Maria 
Theresa  was  (May  12)  crowned  queen  of 
Bohemia.  After  the  death  of  Fleuiy 
(Jan.  9,  1743),  the  cause  of  Austria  tri- 
umphed throughout  Europe.  England 
granted  new  subsidies,  and  Sardinia  re- 
ceived £200,000  in  order  to  support  the 
queen  of  Hungary.  The  States-Grenemf 
supplied  6000 .  auxiliary  troops.  The 
French  were  now  driven  out  of  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  by  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
and  the  Bavarians,  beaten  in  their  own 
territories  a  short  time  before,  conquered 
by  him.  The  emperor,  Charies  VII,  con- 
cluded, therefore,  with  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, a  treaty  of  neutrality,  according  to 
the  terms  of  which  he  delivered  to  her, 
until  a  general  peace,  his  hereditary  states, 
and  renounced  his  right  of  succesaon  to 
the  Austrian  territories.  The  victory  of 
the  so  called  vragmatic  ormyy  consisting 
of  English,  Hanoverians,  Austrians  and 
Hessians,  over  the  French,  at  Dettingen 
on  the  Maine  (June  27,  1743),  where 
George  II  of  England  fought  in  person, 
confirmed  the  queen  and  her  allies  still 
more  in  the  determination  to  humble 
France.  But  through  a  want  of  unanim- 
ity^  the  plan,  that  prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine should  enter  France,  was  frustrated. 
The  emperor  Charies  VH,  stripped  of  his 
states,  had  setded,  vrith  George  II,  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace,  according  to  which 
he  broke  off  his  connexion  with  France, 
and  agreed  to  otlier  stipulations  favorable 
for  the  court  of  Vienna.  In  return  for 
these,  he  was  to  be  recognised  as  emperor, 
and,  for  the  support  of  his  dignity  and  for 
the  recovery  of  his  states,  was  to  receive 
subsidies.  George  promised  to  obtain  Ma- 
ria Theresa's  consent,  but  she  insisted  on 
the  deposition  of  Charles,  and  wished  to 
retain  Bavaria.  As  little  was  she  inclined 
to  transfer  to  tha  king  of  Sai^kna  the 
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movinces  promised  him  in  the  Milaneie. 
Sardinia  aflBiimed,  therefore,  a  thnMiteniuff 
uositioD.  This  and  the  representations  of 
Kngluud  compelled  the  queen,  at  length, 
to  compliance.  She  gave  up  to  Sardinia 
the  province  of  Vigevano,  together  with 
£ome  other  districts,  relinquialied  her 
claims  on  the  margiaviate  of  Finale,  and 
^ve  to  king  Charles  Emanuel  III  the 
chief  command  of  90,000  Austrian  troops 
in  Italy.  But  in  spite  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
the  previous  victoiy  of  the  Austrians  near 
Caiiipo  Santo,  over  the  Spaniards  (Feb.  8, 
1743),  the  Spanish  and  French,  under  the 
liiiant  don  Philip  subjected  all  Savov. 
As  now  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  could 
not  effect  hi»  entrance  into  France,  be 
returned  to  Vieniui,  where  he  married  the 
nrch-duchess  Maria  Anna,  the  sister  of 
Maria  Theresa,  and  received,  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  service,  the  general  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherhinds.  Until  1744, 
England  and  France  had  fought  fu;aiu8t 
each  other  as  auxiliaries  to  the  chier  con- 
tending parties.  Now  followed  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  on  the  side  of  France, 
as  well  against  England  (March  15)  as 
against  Austria  (April  II).  The  French 
conquered  the  most  important  fortresses 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  marshal  Saxe 
threatened  to  subdue  the  whole  country, 
when  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  fell  upon 
Alsace.  Already  the  Austrian  light  cavalry 
had  spread  terror  to  the  gates  of  Luneville, 
and  king  Staniskus  was  compelled  to  fly 
from  the  place.  The  kmg  of  France, 
nevertheless,  prepared  a  great  force  to 
meet  the  prince,  and  Charles  was  recalled 
in  order  to  oppose  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who  had  agam  taken  up  armm  The 
]iroud  and  passionate  Maria  Theresa  had 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  emperor  at 
the  diet  of  Frankfort.  Moreover,  she  let 
her  purpose  be  too  plainly  seen  of  holding 
Bavaria,  of  making  conquests  in  France 
and  Italy,  of  again  taking  Silesia,  and,  in 
connexion  with  Saxony  and  Ekigland,  of 
dividing  the  Prussian  states.  Frederic, 
therefore,  in  order  to  anticipate  her,  and 
for  the  defence  of  the  emperor,  fermed 
(May  22,  1744)  with  the  emperor,  with 
France,  tne  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  and 
the  king  of  Sweden,  as  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  a  union  at  Frankfort  Accordingly, 
in  August,  he  made  an  irruption  into 
Bohemia,  with  80,000  men,  conquered 
Prague  and  the  whole  province  upon  the 
east  side  of  the  Moldau.  The  Bavarian 
and  Hessian  troops,  at  the  same  time, 
pressed  forward  into  Bavaria,  and  placed 
the  emperor  again  in  poesesBion  of  his 
capital    The  terror  of  tbem  spread  even 


to  Vienna,  but  Maria  Theresa  remained 
unshaken.  She  animated  her  Hungari- 
ans at  the  diet  of  Breslau,  and  these, 
assisted  by  Saxony  and  the  Ausuiansi 
hurried  to  the  deliverance  of  Bohemia. 
Charles  of  Lorraine  also  hastened  out  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  to  the  bordera  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  Prussians  were  again 
compelled  to  quit  the  kingdom.  On  the 
other  hand,  France  conquered  Freiburg, 
the  Austrian  bulwark  on  the  west,  and 
pressed  forward  into  the  Netherlands.  Even 
m  Italy,  the  Austrian  commander,  prince 
Lobkowitz,  after  he  had  driven  back  die 
Spaniards,  and  almost  made  prisoner  don 
Carlos,  king  of  Naples,  near  Belletre, 
was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Lombardy,  on 
account  of  a  want  of  troops.  But  the 
death  of  Charles  VII  (Jan.  20,  1745) 
opened  a  new  field  to  the  ambition  ot 
Maria  Theresa.  France  endeavored 
anew  to  wrest  from  the  house  of  Austria 
the  imperial  throne.  But  the  cause  of 
Austria  prevailed,  in  spite  of  French  arti* 
fice,  at  the  Russian  court  England  also 
assisted  the  queen,  Maria  Theresa,  again 
with  troops  ai^d  money.  The  object  of 
the  union  of  Franklbrt  having  feiled, 
Frederic  II  sought  the  intervention  of 
Great  Britain,  in  order  to  be  reconciled 
with  Austria.  In  the  mean  time,  Maria 
Theresa  concluded  a  treaty  (April  22; 
1745)  at  Fuessen,  with  the  new  elector  of 
Bavaria,  by  which  the  latter  recognised 
the  pragmatic  sancdon,  and  pledged  him- 
self to  remoye  the  foreign^  auxiliaries 
fi^m  his  states,  and  to  vote  for  the  acces- 
sion of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  husband 
of  Maria  Theresa,  to  the  imperial  throne. 
The  queen  of  Hungary  had,  besides,  con- 
cluded a  quadruple  alliance  with  the  king 
of  Poland,  with  Holland  and  England 
(June  8, 1745),  at  Wanaw,  as  well  as  a 
treaty  at  Leipmc  (May  181  in  which  secret 
articles  were  introduced  respecdng  the 
division  of  the  Prussian  states  between 
Austria  and  Saxony.  During  these  pro- 
ceedings^ the  French  made  some  progress. 
After  die  victory  of  marahal  Saxe  over 
the  aUies,  near  Fontenoy  (Mav  11, 1745), 
the  most  important  places  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  fell  into  the  liands  of  the 
French.  In  Italy,  where  Genoa  united' 
itself  with  Spain,  the  French  and  Span- 
iards took  a  great  part  of  the  Milanese 
territories,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  to  his  capital.  In 
Germany  also,  Frederic  delivered  himself 
from  a  critical  situation  by  his  victory 
over  the  Austrians  and  Saxons,  at  Hohen- 
firiedberg  (June  4, 1745).  Soon  after,  the 
British  cabinet  coBcluded,  at  Hanover,  a 
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■ocret  treaty  whL  Frederic,  in  which  Si)e- 
m  was  guanuitied  to  him,  in  conformity 
with  the  peace  of  Breshuj.  fiut  the 
queen  of  Huncary  and  die  elector  of 
8axony  showed  no  inclination  to  nego- 
tiate. Meantime,  Charles  of  Lonaine  was 
defeated  near  Sorr,  by  Frederic  II,  and 
Maria  Theresa  had  merely  the  consola- 
tion of  having  her  hivband,  Francis 
Stephen,  chosen  emperor  (September  13). 
October  4,  he  was  crowned  with  the 
title  of  PrandB  L  At  this  solemnity, 
Maria  Theresa  was  the  fint  to  exclaim, 
from  a  balcony,  ^Long  live  the  empermr 
Francis  I."  Notwithttanding  her  finances 
were  entirely  exhausted,  and  even  the 
silver  vessels  of  the  churches  had  been 
sent  to  the  mint,  the  imperial  queen  was 
unwilling  to  consent  to  i>eace.  The  Prus- 
sian proposals  were  altogether  rejected, 
revenge  was  sought  for,  and  Maria  The- 
resa embraced  the  bold  plan  of  inarching 
an  army,  composed  of  Saxons  and  Austri- 
ans,  against  Berlin.  Beside^  she  expected 
powerful  support  from  Russia ;  but  Fred- 
eric was  beforehand  with  her :  he  defeated 
the  Saxons,  near  Hennersdorf  (November 
23),  upon  which  Charles  of  Lorraine  drew 
back,  from  Luaatia  to  Bohemia,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Saxons,  near  Kesselsdoif 
(December  15),  made  tlie  PrusBians  masters 
of  the  whole  electorate  of  Saxony.  The 
imperial  queen  did  not  yield  to  her  own 
misfortunes,  but,  moved  by  the  fate  of  her 
allies,  concluded,  under  the  British  media- 
tion (Dec.  25, 1745),  the  peace  of  Dresden, 
in  which  Frederic  received  Silesia,  and 
Maria  Theresa  was  recognised  as  queen 
of  Bohemia,  and  her  husband  as  emperor. 
This  peace  was  so  much  the  more  neces- 
sary n>r  Austria,  as  England,  on  account 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pretender  in  Scot- 
land, had  been  obliged  to  withdraw  her 
auxiliary  troops  from  the  Netheriands,  by 
which  means  the  French  had  gained  a 
superiority  there.  May  4,  1746,  Louis 
XV  made  his  entry  into  Brussels,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Luxembourg,  all 
the  Austrian  Netherknds  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  loss  of  a  battle 
near  Rocou  (October  111  increased  the 
misfortunes  or  Austria  in  tnis  quarter.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  army  of  the  empress 
was  victorious  in  Italy,  under  the  prince 
of  liichtenstein,  at  San  Lorenzo,  over  the 
Spaniards  and  French ;  and  when,  aftcf^ 
'  the  death  of  Philip  V,his  successor,  Fred- 
eric VI,  withdrew  bis  troops  from  Italy, 
the  Austrians  obtained  a  complete  superi- 
ority, and,  particularly,  blockaded  Genoa. 
The  English  blockaded  the  same  by  sea, 
and  the  city  surrendered,  almost  vrithout 


any  conditions^  to  the  Aii8liiao&  Bol^ 
exasperated  by  extortiaoB,  the  dtizeos 
drove  the  imperial  general  BoCta(wbo  loet 
8000  men,  his  wimle  artillery  and  bag- 
gage) from  Genoa  and  its  territories  (De- 
cember 5—9).  Meantime  England,  as 
well  as  France  and  Spain,  wvhed  for 
peace.  But  the  imperial  queen  had  made 
a  defensive  alliance  with  Russia  (May  22, 
1746),  to  which  also  HoUand  and  En^and 
had  acceded.  The  French,  nevertheless, 
drove  the  Austrians  from  Provence,  which 
they  had  laid  waste,  and  freed  Genoa 

il747),  which  had  been  besieged  anew, 
n  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  they  made 
still  greater  progress.  But  the  advance  of 
the  Ruaiians  into  Germany,  and  the  victo- 
ry of  admiral  Hawke  over  a  French  squad- 
ron, by  which  the  naval  force  of  France 
was  destroyed,  hastened  die  peace.  April 
30,  1748,  the  preliminaries  were  signed 
by  France,  Great  Britain  and  Holland; 
then  followed  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  [November  16]^  to  which, also,  Spain, 
Austria  and  Sardinia  acceded.  Maria 
Theresa  was  acknowledged  as  the  heiress 
of  her  fether^s  kingdom ;  the  Infant  don 
Philip  obtained  only  the  duchies  of  Parma, 
Piacenza  and  Guastalla ;  several  provinces 
also  ceded  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  by  the 
treaty  of  Worms,  were  left  to  him.  Ma- 
ria Theresa  now  turned  all  her  attention 
to  the  restoration  of  her  finances  and  the 
improvement  of  the  army.  The  yeariy 
income,  which,  in  the  time  of  Charies  Vl, 
had  amounted  only  to  30,000,000,  rose,  by 
prudent  management,  to  36,000,000  guil- 
ders, although  Parma  and  Silesia,  which 
last  alone  produced  6,000,000,  were  k)st. 
The  anny  consisted  of  106,000  men,  be- 
sides the  troops  in  Italy  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  whole  military  department, 
imder  the  direction  of  Daun,  was  placed 
upon  a  better  footing.  Maria  Theresa 
auo  made  great  changes  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  of  tiie  finance,  and  of 
the  police.  Though  she  unwillingly  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  governed,  yet,  from 
her  inexperience,  slie  did  not  rely  upon 
herself^  and  sought  to  procure  exact  in- 
formation by  consultations  with  her  minis- 
ters, her  husband  and  others.  The  diflTer- 
ence  of  opinion  of  two  of  her  counsellors, 
Wasner  and  Bartenstein,  fiequendy  led  her 
to  waver  between  opposite  measures  until 
she  at  length  confided  to  the  count  (aft^^ 
wards  pnnt^  Kaunitz,  the  chief  direction 
of  public  afmirs.  Several  causes  of  dis- 
union, which  now  arose  between  Eng- 
land and  Austria,  induced  the  latter  to 
think  of  a  reconciliation  with  France ;  and 
Maria  Theresa,  in  spite  of  her  pride  and 
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her  strong  principles,  consented,  upon 
the  advice  of  Kaunitz,  to  write  very 
kindly  to  the  marcbionesB  of  Pompadour, 
who,  enraptured  by  this  condescension  of 
the  greatest  queen  of  Europe,  exerted  all 
ber  infltience  to  effect  tne  connexion 
which  Maria  Theresa  desired.  Yet  her 
endeavors  were  foiled,  at  this  time,  by  the 
collator  representations  which  the  friends 
of  Frederic  II  and  the  enemies  of  Austria 
made  to  the  cabinet  of  Versailles.  In 
1753  arose  dissensions  between  England 
and  France,  respecting  their  possessions 
in  America,  and  Great  Britain  demanded 
aid  of  Austria.  This  was  refused,  and 
thus  the  foundation  for  the  disunion  of 
these  powers,  hitherto  friendly,  was  laid. 
Frederic  II  made  use  of  this  opponunity, 
and  concluded  with  George  II  (Jan.  16, 
1756)  a  treaty,  in  which  they  mutually 
agreed  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign 
troops  into  Germany.  The  marchioness 
of  Pompadour,  in  this  year,  effected  a 
change  in  the  French  ministry,  and  this 
made  it  possible  to  establish  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Ver- 
sailles. Maria  Theresa  concluded  now 
(May  l)the  union  with  France  against  Fred- 
eric the  Great,  which  occ^asioned  the  seven 
years'  war  jq.  v. ;  also  Drederic  II).  After 
the  conclusion  of  this  unfortunate  war,  Ma- 
ria Theresa's  son,  the  arehduke  Joseph, 
was  chosen  Roman  king,  March  27, 1764,  by 
which  means  the  inifjerial  queen  con  finn- 
ed her  family  in  the  possession  of  the  Ger- 
man imfieriii]  dignity.  Iler  husband,  the 
emperor  Francis,  died  Aug.  28, 1765,  and 
his  death  caused  her  deep  and  lasting  dis- 
tress. Joseph  II  was  now  emperor,  but, 
akhough  declared  by  his  raotlier,  Iter  col- 
league in  his  hereditary  possessions,  he 
mingled  as  litde  as  his  father  had  done  in 
the  internal  government.  Only  the  direc- 
tion of  the  army  was  given  to  him.  Ma- 
ria Theresa  fotmded  and  improved  schooki, 
universides  and  academies,  and  granted 
prizes  to  the  students.  She  rewarded, 
also,  those  who  made  any  imporuiiit  im- 
provements in  the  arts,  and  turned  her 
attention  particularly  to  agriculture,  which 
was  denominated,  upon  a  medal  that  she 
caused  to  be  struck,  the  support  of  all  the 
ana.  Sdll  greater  was  her  merit  in  the 
abolition  of  many  abuses  of  the  church. 
She  forbade  the  presence  of  the  clergy  at 
the  making  of  wills,  deprived  the  church 
and  the  convents  of  their  right  of  sanctua- 
ries, and  suppressed  the  inquisition  at 
Milan.  She  altolisbed  the  order  of  Jes- 
uits, and  prohibited  the  admisBion  of  indi- 
viduals of  botli  sexes  as  members  of  con- 
vents before  the  age  of  25  years.    She 


also  abolished  the  rack  in  all  her  states. 
A()parently  through  the  influence  of  Kau- 
nitz, she  concluded  at  Petersburff  (Aug.  5, 
177^),  with  Russia  and  Prusua,  tne  agree- 
ment for  the  partition  of  Poland.  In  this 
partition,  she  received  Galieia  and  Lodo- 
miria  (27,C00  souare  miles,  with  2,500,000 
inhabitants).  To  induce  her  to  abstain 
from  farther  demands,  the  Porte  was 
compelled  to  jive  up  Bukowina  to  her 
(Feb.  25,  1777).  Austria  was  now  in  a 
prosperous  situation.  It  had  260/)00 
troo|)Pi,  and  an  income  exceeding  its  ex- 
penditures. The  politic  Choiseul  there- 
fore souffht,  by  the  marriage  of  the  dau- 
phin with  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa 
(1770),  the  aAerwanls  so  unfortunate  Ma- 
ria Antoinette,  to  form  a  closer  union  be- 
tween France  and  Austria ;  and  the  court 
of  Vienna  acceded  to  the  proposal,  hoping, 
on  the  accession  of  Ix>uis  XVI  to  the 
throne,  to  obtain  n  powerful  influence  over 
the  cabinet  of  Versailles.  About  this 
time,  the  death  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
(Dec.  30,  1777)  produced  die  Bavarian 
war  of  succession.  (See  Tetchen,  Peace  ojl) 
Austria  received,  on  this  occasion,  the 
Innviertel ;  but  the  decline  of  her  influ- 
ence over  Germany  was  perceptible.  Af- 
ter diis  peace,  the  court  of  Vienna  wught 
to  unite  England  as  well  as  Russia  mure 
firmlv  to  itself,  in  order  to  procure  for  the 
archduke  Maximilian  the  electoral  dignity 
of  Cologne  and  the  bishopric  of  Munster, 
which  was  at  last  efiected,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Frederic  II.  Thus  had  Ma- 
ria Theresa  obtained  for  her  three  younger 
sons  the  government  of  important  states: 
for  Leopold,  the  erand-duch^  of  Tuscanv ; 
for  Ferdinand,  oy  a  mamage  with  the 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Modena,  he  suc- 
cesBion  to  that  duchy ;  and  for  Maximilian, 
the  dignity  of  elector  and  bishop  of  Co- 
logne and  Munster.  Of  ber  six  dauffhters, 
the  two  younger  were  united  to  Itinffs, 
namely,  of  France  and  Naples ;  and  the 
bouse  of  Austria,  which,  in  1740,  seemed 
on  the  brink  of  ruin,  was  now,  by  the 
internal  situation  of  its  states,  as  well  as 
by  its  foreign  family  and  other  connex- 
ions, at  the  very  summit  of  power.  Ma- 
ria Theresa  died  Nov.  29, 1780,  at  the  ace 
of  63.  As  a  ruler,  she  was  unceasingly 
active.  She  loved  her  children  with  Die 
deepest  tenderness.  To  her  servants  she 
was  very  kind.  The  welfare  of  her  sub- 
jects was  her  highest  aim.  But  she  lent 
an  ear  too  easily  to  spies  and  informers, 
and  endeavored  to  introduce  them  into 
the  privacy  of  faroiliea  Her  great  piety 
bo'dered  upon  enthusiasm,  and  made  her 
intolerant;  hence  the  peniicious  restraint 
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of  the  press,  &c  She  wrote  two  or  three 
books  of  devotion,  of  which  one  was  pub- 
lished at  Vienna  (1774).  She  somebmes 
gave  way  to  her  passious,  yet  knew  how 
to  control  herself  nuickly.  When  young, 
she  was  one  of  tne  handsomest  women 
of  her  time.  In  advanced  ase,  she  became 
very  corpulent.  The  small-pox,  in  1767, 
and,  soon  after,  a  fall  from  a  carriage, 
which  nearly  deprived  her  of  siffht,  de- 
stroyed hei  beauty.  After  the  death  of 
her  husband,  she  appeared  to  be  sunk  in 
deep  mdancholy,  and  neglected  her  ap- 
pearance entirely.  She  d^rves  to  be  re- 
corded as  an  instance  of  conjugal  love. 
Of  16  chikiren,  which  she  bore  the  empe- 
ror, 10  survived  her.  The  4  sons  and  the 
9  younger  daughters,  we  have  noticed 
above.  Of  the  4  elder  ones,  tlie  first  was 
abbess  of  Prague  and  Klagenfurt ;  the  sec- 
ond, Marie  Christine  (the  fiivorite  of  her 
motherl  was  married  to  duke  Albert  of 
Saxe-Teschen,  a  son  of  Augustus  III, 
king  of  Poland ;  the  thud  was  abbess  of 
Inspruck,  and  the  fourth,  wife  of  the  duke 
of  Parma. 

Mariana,  Juan,  or  John,  one  of  the  first 
Spanish  historians,  was  bom  at  Talavera, 
1596,  devoted  himself  to  the  clerical  pro- 
fbasioni  and  entered  the  society  of  the 
Jesuits.  At  the  univeraity  of  Alcala,  he  ' 
acquired  that  pure  taste  and  that  elo- 
ouence  which  are  found  in  his  writuigs. 
He  then  journeyed,  and  taught  theology, 
lor  13  years,  with  distinction,  in  Rome, 
Sicily  and  Paris.  The  climate  of  the  lat- 
ter city,  however,  and  still  more  his  inde- 
iatiffable  industry,  undermined  his  health, 
so  that  he  returned,  in  1574,  into  the  Jes- 
uits' college  at  Toledo.  He  now  wrote  his 
Historia  de  Rebus  HispanuB  (first  ed.,  To- 
ledo, 1592),  in  elegant  Latin,  that  the 
great  deeds  of  his  countrymen  might  be- 
come known  to  all  nations.  His  tone  is 
impartial,  though  he  ardently  loves  Spain, 
and  admires  Spanish  virtue.  Though  a 
Jesuit,  he  complains  of  pope  Alexander  VI, 
and  says  that  be  caused  Ciesarto  leave  the 
clerical  order  contra  fasy  wnira  auspieioy 
contra  omrda  (tqwiiaiu  nmu  Tbouffh  a 
Spaniard,  he  is  not  blindly  prejudiced  for 
his  king.  He  describes,  with  sorrow,  the 
conauest  of  Naples ;  and  his  censure  of 
Ferdinand  is  moderated  only  by  consider- 
ing his  good  qualities  as  personal,  his  bad 
ones  as  common  to  all  princes.  His  style 
is  elegant,  and  often  beautiful  and  concise. 
His  freedom  excited  the  suspicions  of  the 
inquisition.  He  has  not,  however,  much 
claim  to  originality.  Ranke,  in  his  Zw 
Kriiik  neuercr  Gcsckichischreib^r  (Leipsic 
and  Berlin,  1824),  says  that,  having  made 


excerpts  of  Mariana  and  Zunta  through* 
out,  he  hardly  found  a  single  instance  in 
which  Mariana  followed  sources  peculiar 
to  him.  Every  thing  important  appears 
to  have  been  taken  from  Zurita,  because 
they  agree  entirely ;  and  Zurita's  work  pre- 
ceded Mariana^s  considerably,  having  been 
dedicated  to  the  deputies  of  Arragon,  in 
1579,  while  the  five  last  books  of  Mnria- 
na's  History  appeared  in  1605.  Ranke 
concludes,  therefore,  that  Mariana  cannot 
maintain  a  place  uaoog  the  sources  of 
modem  history,  but  admits  that  his  nature 
and  spirit  wiU  always  render  him  worth 
reading.  The  great  success  of  Mariana's 
work,  and  the  fear  of  seeing  it  badly 
tivnslated,  induced  the  author  to  translate  it 
into  the  Castilian  idiom  himself  with  those 
improvements  which  the  progress  of  years 
had  suggested  to  him.  rour  editions  of 
the  translation  appeared  during  his  life- 
time, each  witii  corrections  and  additions. 
Excellent  editions  of  the  Spanish  work 
appeared  at  Valencia  (1785  to  1796, 9  vo1sl» 
fi>|jo)  and  at  Madrid  (1819,  8  vols.).  An 
English  translation  was  made  bv  captain 
Stephens,  the  continuator  of  Dugdale*SiM»- 
noHieon  (London,  1699,  fblioV.  Mariana^ 
other  writings  are,  1.  his  nunous  essay 
Dt  Rege  d  liegit  hutUuiionef  which  ex- 
posed the  author  to  much  ioconveniencey 
and,  11  yeaiB  after  its  publication,  was 
condemned  to  be  burned  by  tlie  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  as  a  revolutionary  woiic,  be- 
cause it  maintains  that  it  is  permitted  to 
make  wa^  with  a  tyrant.  The  original 
edition  of'^ihis  work  has  become  very  rate. 
2.  Dt  PondarHnu  ti  Mcnawri*,  3.  Seven 
essays,  which  appearod  together  in  a  folio 
volume,  1609,  at  Cologne.  Mariana  detl- 
icated  his  last  years  to  his  wholia  on  the 
Old  oimI  New  Testament,  the  completion 
of  which  his  infirmities  prevented.  Yet 
he  caused  them  to  be  printed,  in  1619,  at 
Madrid.  He  died  in  1623^  at  Toledo,  87 
years  old. 

Mariana,  or  MARiANzns  Isles.  (See 
JLadroncs,) 

Ma  rik  a  n ToiifSTTB.    ( See  JhdoindU) 

Marieoai^ettb  ;  an  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  belonging  to  France ;  kit  16°  N. ; 
Ion.  65<^  5(y  W.;  5  leagues  from  Guada- 
loupe.  The  chief  productions  are  8ucar,cof- 
fee,  and  cotton.  Population,  1 1,778 ;  1555 
whites,  and  9529  slaves.  It  is  a  depend- 
ent of  Guodoloupe.  Columbus  discovered 
it  in  1499,  and  called  it  from  his  vessel. 
The  French  occupied  it  in  1697,  and  have 
lost  it  several  times.  In  1825,  it  suffered 
severely  from  the  hurricane  which  deso- 
lated Guadaloupe. 

Maeibitbad  (Grerman  fi>r  Manfs  bath) ; 
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a  watering-place  in  the  circle  of  Pilsen,  in 
Bohemia,  about  30  miles  distant  from 
Carlsbad,  in  a  woody  country,  ranking 
with  tlie  famous  watering-places  of  Tep- 
litz,  Carlsbad  and  Franzensbrunn.  The 
mineral  wells,  at  present  so  important  in  a 
medicinal  respect,  were  little  known  be- 
fore 1781.  (Bee  Heidlcr,  Marienbad,  nach 
eignen  bi$hensren  Beobachiungen  vnd  An- 
nchten  arzUiA  dargestdli  (2  vols.,  Vienna, 
1822). 

Marienburo;  a  town  on  the  Nogat, 
with  5000  inhabitants,  in  the  Prussian 
goiremmcntof  Dantzic,  province  of  West- 
em  Pnissia.  This  town  is  famous  for  the 
niius  of  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of 
German  architecture— the  castle  of  the 
Teutonic  knights.  The  first  castle  was 
finished  in  1276,  but  it  was  completely  re- 
built from  1306  to  1300.  The  style  was 
truly  elevated,  accompanied  with  a  rare 
lightness  and  elegance  of  proportions, 
llie  ruins  have  latelv  been  secured  from 
fUrther  decay.  Much  has  been  written  on 
them:  Jacobus  Das  SehloM  Marienburg 
(1819^;  professor  B(j8ching's  Daa  Sehloss 
der  DeiUschen  RUter  in  Marienbttrg  (Ber- 
lin, 1823,  4to.,  with  seven  engravings); 
and  professor  Voigt's  GeschickU  Manen- 
hur^Sj  mU  AngiwUn  dea  Ordenskauau 
(Konigsberg,  1824). 

Marietta;  a  post-town,  and  seat  of 
justice  for  Washington  county,  Ohio.  It 
m  beautifully  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ohio,  immediately  above  tlie  mouth  of 
Muskinffum  river.  This  was  the  earliest 
town,  of  much  importance,  settled  in  this 
state.  General  Rufus  Putnam,  of  Leices- 
ter, Massachusetts,  and  47  others,  arrived 
here  as  rcadents  April  7, 1788.  The  site 
is,  in  part,  frequently  overflowed.  Dis- 
tance finom  Washington,  315  miles,  186 
east  of  Cincinnati,  1(K)  south-easterly  from 
Columbus ;  population  of  the  whole  town- 
ship, in  1830, 1914 ;  of  tlie  village  of  Ma- 
rietta, 1207. 

Mariette,  Pierre  Jean,  bom  at  Paris, 
1694,  died  in  1774,  was  instructed  by  his 
fatlier  in  the  art  of  engraving,  and,  bv  his 
travels  in  Germany  and  Italy,  rendered 
himself  familiar  with  the  fine  arts.  In 
1750,  he  purchased  the  post  of  royal  sec- 
retary and  eotdroleur  of  the  chancery,  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  bis  collection 
of  engravings.  His  worics  are  TndU  du 
Cabinet  du  Roi  (1750);  Lettres  hM.de 
Ca^ui ;  IieUres  $ur  la  FimUdne  de  la  Rue 
de  GrentMe;  Arehitectwre  Drancaise;  De- 
scriptions of  D'Aguilles'sand  Cfrozat'acol- 
lections,  &c.  His  taste  and  leaming  pro- 
cured him  the  friendship  of  Caylus,  Bor- 
theJeniy  and  Laborde,  by  whom  he  was 


intnisted  with  the  supervinon  of  the  Re- 
cueil  dc$  Peintures  antufues^  from  drawings 
by  Pietro  Santo  Bartoli. 

Mariokano,  or  Meleotvano  ;  a  town  in 
Italy,  three  leagues  and  a  half  soutli-east 
of  Aihin ;  rendered  famous  by  the  victory 
of  Francis  I  over  the  Swiss  and  the  duke 
of  Milan.    (See  IVaneis  /.) 

Marine.    (See  May.) 

Marine  Law.    (See  tommereial  Law.) 

Marini,  or  Marino,  Giambattistn, stands 
at  the  head  of  a  school  of  Italian  poets 
— the  Marinisti.  (See  Italy,  division  Ralian 
Poetry.)  He  was  bom,  1569,  at  Naples. 
Aeainst  the  wish  of  his  fatlier,  who  intend- 
ecT him  for  the  study  of  the  law,  he  follow- 
ed his  inclination  for  poetry.  The  duke 
of  Bovino  took  him  into  his  palace,  and 
the  prince  of  Conca,  high  admiral  of  the 
kingdom,  into  his  service.  Here  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Torquato  Tasso, 
and,  in  intercourse  with  him,  his  powers 
were  developed.  At  a  later  period,  he 
found  a  patron  in  the  canlinal  Pietro  Al- 
dobrandini  at  Rome,  with  whom  he  went 
to  Turin,  where  a  flattering  poem,  on  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  entided  B  RitrattOy  procur- 
ed him  a  kind  reception,  an  order,  the  tide 
of  the  duke's  secretary,  &c.  The  envy  of 
his  enemies,  and  his  satirical  humor,  in- 
volved him  in  various  disputes.  Margaret, 
the  divorced  wife  of  Henry  IV,  had  invit- 
ed him  to  Paris.  Afler  her  death,  Maria 
de'  Medici  became  his  patroness  tltere. 
He  showed  his  gratitude  in  a  poem — R 
Thnpio — for  which  new  rewards  were  be- 
stowed upon  him.  Towards  the  end  of 
1622,  he  returned  to  Italy,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Accademia  d^li  UmorisH 
at  Rome,  and,  afler  some  time,  proceeded 
to  his  native  place.  Here  he  chose  the 
incomparably  oeautiful  Posilippo  for  his 
residence,  and  hoped  to  enjoy  the  fortune 
he  had  acquired ;  but  death  removed  him 
in  1625.  Af  arini's  most  ftmous  worit,  the 
epic  Adonej  was  first  published  in  Paris, 
16S^  and  has  been  eoually  praised  and 
blamed,  both  for  its  plan  and  execution. 
The  voluptuousness  of  many  passages  has 
placed  it  among  the  prohibited  books. 
The  otiier  works  of  Marini  are  a  narrative 
poem  La  Strage  degU  hmocefdi,  and  a 
great  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems 
(published  at  various  times,  under  the 
titles  of  La  LirOj  and  La  Zampogna) ;  also 
Xettere  grove,  argute^  faceUy  and  other 
compoations  in  prose  and  verse.  Some 
of  his  sonnets  are  among  the  most  perfect 
in  the  Italian  hmguage.  He  who  has 
read  Marini — and  there  are  many  who 
condenm  him  without  having  done  this 
—will  readily  admit  that  nature  endowed 
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him  with  the  giib  of  a  poel^  but  aoiUcioD 
mode  him  IhiL  He  was  jealuus  of  the 
Uiirela  of  Ariosto  and  Taaso,  and  strove 
after  a  new  distinction,  attempted  to  pen- 
etrate deeper  into  the  recesses  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  to  enhance  tJie  lieauty  of  the 
beautifulY  and  to  give  new  zest  to  voluptu- 
ous description  ;  hence  the  undue  freedom 
of  his  coloring ;  hence  his  far-fetched 
nietapbore  and  forced  conceits  ;f  yet,  in 
spite  of  these,  talent,  wit,  and  the  power 
of  imparting  new  charms  to  common 
things,  cannot  be  denied  him;  but  the 
faults  of  tlie  master  became  insupportable 
in  his  fbllowera,  who  could  imitate  indeed 
his  conceits,  but  could  not  redeem  them 
by  flashes  of  geniua 

MAajiio,  8an,  an  Italian  republic,  in  the 
ancient  duchy  of  Urbino,  is  the  smallest 
state  in  Europe.  In  tlie  fiflh  century,  a 
stone-mason,  named  Marino,  establitfbed 
himself  in  a  hermitage,  on  the  hill  now 
occupied  by  tlie  town.  His  followers 
were  so  numerous  as  to  constitute  an  iude- 
pendeut  community,  which  received  its 
name  fiom  the  henniL  Besides  the 
mountain  on  which  the  town  stands,  the 
republic  possesses  two  adjoining  hilli^  the 
whole  territory  covering  an  extent  of  about 
30  square  miles,  aud  comprising,  in  tlie 
capital  and  four  villages,  7000  iuhabitanta. 
The  territory  is  industriously  aud  skilfully 
cultivated,  and  yields  fruits,  silk,  oil,  wine 
and  com.  The  capital  is  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  accessible  only  bv 
one  narrow  road,  and  surrounded  with 
wtdls.  The  govemm^int  is  in  tlie  hands 
of  a  senate  of  300  eklers,  and  an  executive 
council  of  QO  patricians,  iM  burghers,  and 
20  iMHUKuits.  Two  gfmfaloniariy  elected 
qiiarteriy,arc  at  the  head  of  the  executive. 
The  laws  are  collected  in  a  rodo,  called 
SUUuta  lllustriisim(B  Reip.  S,  McurinL — 
See  Valli,  Origine  e  Chvarno  di  San  Marino 
(1C)55) ;  Delfico,  Mdmorie  di  &  Marino 
(1804);  Simond's  7Va«e2«  tn  Ualy. 

Mi.aioN,  Fnmcis,  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican officer  in  the  revolutionary  war,  was 
born  near  GeorsRlown,  South  Carolina,  in 
the  year  ITdS,  He  was  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  until  the  year  1759,  when 
he  became  a  soldier,  and  served  with 
credit  against  the  Cherokee  Indians.  As 
soon  as  tlie  war  between  tlie  motlier  coun- 
try and  the  colonies  broke  out,  he  was 

*  As  an  instance  of  the  latter,  take  the  foUow- 

ing: 

Inmanzi  ai  raggi  delta  cui  heUaiU 
Lo  Httpor  di  Miupor  stupido  cade. 

Or  this : 

Ccn  tal  luringhe  il  huinghiero  amanie 
La  ^Msti^f Mcru  Dtm  lu§mga  e  prtga. 


called  to  the  command  of  a  company  ifi 
his  native  state.  In  1776,  he  cooperated 
bravely  in  the  defence  of  fort  Moultrie, 
and  soon  reached  the  rank  of  lieuienant- 
coloiiel,  commandant  of  a  regiment,  in 
which  capacity  he  acted  during  the  siege 
of  Charieston.  He  became,  subseqiieutly, 
as  brigadier-^neral  in  the  militia  of  South 
Carolina,  an  ludefiitigable  and  most  useful 
partisan.  The  country  from  Camden  to 
the  sea-coast,  between  the  Pedee  and 
Santee  rivers,  was  the  scene  of  his  opera- 
tions. Many  veiy  striking  and  character- 
istic anecdotes  of  his  prowess  and  habits 
are  related  in  the  life  of  him,  written  by 
colonel  Hovy,  and  in  Garden's  Anecdotes 
of  the  Revolutiouaiy  War.  It  is  stated 
that,  in  addition  to  his  distinction  in  par- 
tisan warfare,  general  Marion  acquired 
much  reputation  by  the  assistance  which 
he  bestowed  in  conducting  the  sieges  of 
tlie  captured  posts  held  by  the  enemy. 
At  Greorsetown,  fort  Watson,  fort  Moste, 
Granby,  Parker's  ferry,  aud  at  Eutaw,  he 
highly  distinguislied  himsel£  Major  Gar^ 
den  represents  him  as  next,  if  not  altogeth- 
er equal,  to  Heniy  Lee,  in  vigilance,  ac- 
tivity and  enterprise.  He  died  in  Febru- 
ary, 1795,  leaving  an  excellent  peraonal  as 
well  as  a  high  nulitary  character. 
Marionettes.  (See  Puppd-Showi.) 
Maritime  Law.  (See  Commercial 
Law.) 

Marius,  Caius ;  a  Roman  of  Arpinum, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Volsci,  bom  of  ol>- 
scure  parents,  whom  he  assisted  in  the 
labore  of  tlie  field.  With  strength  of  body 
he*  united  much  underatanding,  firmuem 
of  purpose,  and  a  spirit  of  enterfiriae.  His 
character  was  rough,  ambitious  and  un- 
yielding. Marius  devoted  himself  to  a 
military  career,  and  gave  the  finst  proofs 
of  his  courage  at  Nuiuantia,  under  Scip- 
io  Africanus.  His  merits  successivdy 
raised  him  tlirough  tiie  different  ranks, 
and  Scipio  foresaw  in  him  a  great  generaL 
During  the  consulsliip  of  Coicilius  Metel- 
lus  and  I^  Aurelius  Cotta,  he  was  made 
tribune  by  tlie  influence  of  the  former. 
In  order  to  check  the  abuses  at  the  Comi- 
tia,  he  proposed  tlie  law  making  the  en- 
trance to  the  place  of  voting  narrower,  so 
as  to  protect  the  citizens  from  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  candidates  and  their  friends 
(lex  Mand^  The  patricians,  indignant  at 
a  law  so  injurious  to  their  influence,  de- 
manded of  Marius  an  explanation  of  his 
motives.  The  two  consuls  declared  against 
him ;  but  Marius  threatened  them  with  the 
wei^t  of  his  tribunitial  authority,  and, 
without  regard  to  his  obligations  to  Metel- 
lu%  ordered  the  lictor  to  conduct  the  con- 
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8u]  to  prison.  HiB  firmneas  triumphed, 
and  ffained  him  the  &vor  of  the  people. 
He  anenvnrds  modified  the  law  proposed 
by  Gracchus  for  the  division  of  com 
among  the  poor  citizensp  so  as  to  spare 
the  public  treasury.  He  then  stood  can- 
didate for  the  edileship,  but  without 
success.  He  was,  however,  appointed  pre- 
tor.  Having  been  charged  with  procur- 
ing his  election  by  bribej;y,  he  was  acouit- 
ted,aud  discharged  the  duties  of  his  omce 
to  general  satisfaction,  supplying  the  defi- 
ciencies of  his  education  by  the  natural 
strength  of  his  understanding.  The  office 
of  pro-pretor  of  Spain,  whic^  was  confer- 
red on  him  the  following  ^ear,  he  dis- 
cbai^ged  with  great  reputation.  He  de- 
livered tlie  country  from  robbers,  and  en- 
deavored to  civilize  the  yet  savage  natives. 
On  his  return,  he  again  devoted  himself 
to  political  affiiira;  and,  by  his  marriage 
Willi  Julia,  the  aunt  of  Julius  Caesar^  con- 
nected himself  with  the  illustrious  Julian 
family.  A  wider  career  was  now  open  to 
him.  He  accomiJanied  the  consul  Q. 
Coecilius  Metellus,  as  his  lieutenant,  to  the 
Jugurthine  war.  His  courage  and  his 
patience  in  hanlshifis,  in  which  he  placed 
himself  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  sol- 
dier, gained  for  him  the  esteem  of  Metel- 
lus and  the  love  of  the  army.  But  Marius 
was  so  ungrateful  as  to  vilify  the  man  who 
had  raised  him  lJx>m  obscurity,  in  order  to 
rise  by  his  fiill.  Their  hatred  increased 
daily.  At  length  Marius  asked  permission 
of  Metellus  to  return  to  Rome,  m  order  to 
seek  for  ilie  consulship.  Metellus,  not 
without  ridicule,  refused  his  re(]|uest ;  but 
Marius  continued  his  importunity,  till  he 
obtained  his  object,  a  few  days  before  the 
election  of  die  consuls.  In  six  days  he 
hastened  to  Rome,  and,'  by  calumnies 
against  Metellus,  and  the  most  extravagant 
promises,  he  gained  over  the  minds  of  the 
people  so  completely,  that  he  was  chosen 
unanimously;  and,  although  Metellus  had 
been  appointed  proconsul  of  Numidia  for 
tl.e  third  time,  he  obtained  the  command 
in  that  province  (B.  C.  108|.  L.  Cassius 
Louginus  was  his  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship. As  Marius  perceived  that  his  ple- 
beian origin  would  never  permit  him  to 
gain  the  support  of  the  patricians,  and  that 
ne  could  expect  nothing  but  from  a  power- 
ful party  among  the  common  people,  be 
declared  himself  the  enemy  of  tlte  nobles. 
In  proportion  to  the  violence  with  which 
he  attacked  the  nobility  in  his    public 

reches,  was  the  favor  of  the  populace, 
the  rich  refused  to  enrol  themselves  m 
his  legions,  in  order  to  complete  the  num- 
ber, be  had  recourse  to  the  lowest  class  of 
voIm  viii«  25 


citizens,  who  had  previously  been  em- 
ployed only  in  cases  of  the  most  pressing 
necessity,  and  taught  the  Roman  people 
to  enrich  themselves  by  the  service.  With 
the  speed  of  lightning,  he  appeared  io 
Utica,  and  began  the  campaign.  In  the 
mean  time,  Jugurtha  had  found  an  ally  in 
Bocchus,  king  of  MauriUmia.  Two  armiea 
opposed  the  Romans.  Marius  avoided  a 
general  engagement  till  he  was  forced 
to  yield  to  me  impatience  of  his  meiL 
He  then  directed  his  march  through  the 
deserts  of  Numidia  to  Capsa,  the  capital 
of  the  counti'y,  which  he  stormed  andde* 
stroyed.  Terrified  by  tills  cruel  exampto, 
every  place  which  he  approached  surren- 
dered. While  Marius  was  prosecuting  the 
war,  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  the  questor,  ar^ 
rived  with  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry,  and, 
bv  his  courage,  bis  perseveralice  a^^inst 
obstacles,  and  his  austere  manner  of  hving, 
gained  the  friendship  of  his  commander. 
Afler  the  capture  of  Malucha,  Marius  led 
his  troops  biack  to  the  sea-coast,  in  order 
to  place  them  in  winter  quarters.  On  this 
march,  Bocchus  and  Ju|[urtha  attacked 
him,  and  surrounded  him  in  his  intrench- 
ments.  The  Romans  seemed  to  be  lost; 
but,  during  the  night,  Marius  fell  upon  the 
enemy,  exhausted  with  dancing  and  rev- 
elry, and  almost  entirely  destroyed  thero« 
After  this  defeat,  Bocchus  made  his  peace 
with  the  Romans,  and  was  persuaded  by 
S^lla  to  betray  Jugurtha  to  them.  Maritie 
divided  a  part  of  Jugurtha's  territory  be- 
tween Bocchus  and  Uiempeal  II,  or  Man« 
drestal,and  made  the  remainder  a  Roman 
province.  Before  his  return  to  the  capital, 
he  received  the  unexpected  information 
that  he  was  chosen  consul  the  second 
time.  The  peoi)le,  terrified  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Cinibri  and  Teutoues,  bad 
chosen  him  contrary  to  the  laws.  Marius 
received  in  Rome  the -honor  of  a  triumph. 
He  then  marched  over  the  Alps  to  Gaul, 
while  C.  Fulvius  Fimbria,  his  colleague, 
went  to  Upper  Italy.  The  Ciinbri  and  Teu- 
tones,  instead  of  passing  into  Italy,  had 
invaded  Spain,  and  thus  given  Marius  an 
opportunity  to  discipline  his  army.  As 
the  terror  of  the  Cimbri  was  unabated,  he 
was  made  consul  a  third  and  fourth  time 
in  succession.  The  barbarians  at  length 
returned  from  Spain,  and  threatened  to 
invade  Italy  from  two  sides.  Marius  sta- 
tioned his  army  a^t  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Iser,  while  his  colleague 
Lutatius  Catulus  was  to  take  his  position  at 
the  foot  of  the  Noriean  Alps.  As  it  was 
impossible  for  ships  to  enter  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhone,  he  constructed  a  canaJ,  the 
Fossa  Mariana,  uniting  the  waters  of  the 
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Rhone  with  the  MedlterrauDeao,  to  supply 
the  army  with  provisions  from  the  sea. 
This  woric  was  scarcely  finished,  when 
the  Teutones,  with  the  Ambrones,  pitched 
their  camps  opposite  to  the  Romans.  Ma- 
li us  hesitated  to  meet  in  the  open  field  so 
superior  a  force ;  and,  by  cutdug  off  their 
means  of  subsistence,  he  hoped,  if  not  to 
destroy,  at  least  to  weaken,  them.  But 
the  biarbarians  determined  to  continue 
their  coune,  without  regard  to  the  Roman 
army.  Marius  pursued  and  overtook  them 
at  Aquas  Sextiae.  He  first  attacked  the 
Ambrones,  and,  on  the  next  day,  the  Teu- 
tones^ and  destroyed  both  armies  (B.  0. 103). 
On  the  report  d  this  victoir,  messengers 
were  sent  from  Rome,  to  inform  him  that 
be  was  appointed,  for  the  fiflh  time,  to  the 
oonsukship^  and  that  the  honor  of  a  second 
triumph  was  decreed  him.  The  latter, 
however,  he  would  not  accept  until  he 
had  made  himself  worthy  of  it  by  the  de- 
feat of  the  Cimbri.  These  barbarians  had 
entered  Italy  on  the  east :  Marius  united 
his  forces  with  those  of  Lutatius,  and 
marched  against  them.  They  then  sent 
an  embassy,  requesting  a  erant  of  territory 
in  which  they  might  reside.  But  Marius 
scornfully  announced  to  them  the  total 
desmiction  of  their  allies.  Exasperated 
Uy  this  news,  the  Cimbri  advanced  to 
meet  him.  Bojorix,  their  king,  called  up- 
on Marius,  to  fix  upon  a  time  and  place 
for  a  decisive  engagement.  He  selected  a 
plain  called  Campi  Raudii,  not  far  from 
Vercelli,  which  would  not  allow  the  Cim- 
brian  army  (300,000  foot  and  15,000  horse) 
to  avail  themselves  fully  of  their  superior- 
ity of  numbers.  The  Roman  army  was 
5m,000  strong.  Marius  reserved  to  him- 
self the  chief  attack,  but  the  battle  was 
decided  by  Lutatius  and  Sylla.  The  de- 
feat of  the  barbarians  was  complete: 
150,000  fell,  60,000  surrendered,  and  tlie 
remainder  prefened  a  voluntary  death  to 
slavery  (B.  C.  101).  Marius  and  Lutatius 
entered  the  city  in  triumph.  The  victo- 
rious general  was  appointed  consul  for  the 
mxtli  time,althouch  the  noble  Metellus  Nu- 
midicus  was  his  rival.  He  now  en tered  into 
a  eombinatioD  with  the  tribunes  of  the  pre- 
ceding year:  ApuleiusSatuminusaAdthe 
pretor  Serviiius  Glaucia,  and,  in  connex- 
ion with  tiiem,  employed  every  means  to 
gain  the  people,  and  dieprivethe  patricians 
of  their  privileges.  This  was  effected 
chiefly  by  the  law,  that  every  order  c^the 
people  should  be  confirmed  by  the  senate, 
within  five  days  after  its  promulgation. 
The  senators  were  compelled  to  swear 
obedience  to  this  hiw ;  and  Metellus,  rafiis- 
iog  to  do  it,  was  puniBhed  with  exile.    In 


the  mean  time,  Maiius  had  become  ao 
object  of  suspicion  to  both  ponies,  by  his 
ambiguous  conduct,  and,  on  the  next  con- 
sular election,  he  was  not  rechosen.  Sat- 
uminus  and  Glaucia  were  the  victims  of 
popular  fury.  Chagrined  at  the  recall  of 
nis  enemy  MeteHiia,  Marius  went  to  Asia, 
under  pretence  of  performing  a  vow  to 
Cybele,  but,  in  reali^,  to  gain  new  impor- 
tance by  kindling  a  new  war.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  was  astonished  to  find  him%lf 
almost  entirely  forgotten,  and  Sylla  the 
£Bivorite  of  the  people.  His  hatred  was 
excited,  and  a  civil  war  would  have  been 
the  consequence,  if  the  consuls  had  not 
checked  it  in  its  commencement.  Soon 
after  this,  the  social  war  broke  ouL  Ma- 
rius gained  a  few  victories  in  an  inferior 
command,  but  acquired  less  reputation 
than  might  have  been  antici^ted.  His 
strena;th  was  broken  by  age  and  sickness, 
and,  m  the  midst  of  Uie  war,  he  resigned 
his  office.  This  dangerous  contest  was 
hardly  closed,  when  tiie  civil  war  broke 
out  between  Marius  and  Sylla.  They 
were  both  candidates  for  the  command 
against  Mithridates.  The  consuls  fiivored 
Sylla.  P.  Sulpitius,  tribune  of  the  people, 
who  favored  Marius,  attacked  them  sword 
in  hand,  and  drove  Sylla  finom  Rome. 
Marius  received  the  chief  command ;  but 
the  army  marched  to  Rome  under  his  ri- 
val, where  Marius'  was  committing  the 
greatest  violences  asainst  the  friends  of 
Sylla.  SyUa  entered  the  city  without  re- 
sistance. Marias  and  his  son  fied,  and 
were  proscribed.  Separated  from  his  son, 
Marius  wandered  about  on  the  coasts  of 
Italy,  and,  afier  escaping  several  times  the 
pursuit  of  his  enemies,  was  found  by  some 
horsemen  in  a  marsh.  He  was  conducted 
naked  to  Mintumee,  where  the  magistrate, 
after  some  delibemtiun,  resolved  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  senate  and  of  Sylla.  But 
the  Cimbrian  slave,  to  whom  the  execu- 
tion was  intrusted,  awed  by  the  look  and 
words  of  Marius,  dropped  bis  sword,  and 
the  people  of  Mintumce,  moved  with  com- 
passion, conducted  him  to  the  coast, 
whence  a  vessel  conveyed  him  to  Africa. 
He  landed  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  and 
joined  his  son,  who  bad  sought  assistance 
m  Numidia  in  vain.  They  spent  the  win- 
ter together  in  the  island  Cercina.  When 
they  received  information  that  their  party 
had  once  more  triumphed  in  Italy,  by 
means  of  Cinna,  Marius  hastened  to  re- 
turn. He  declined  the  honors  ofi^red 
him,  and  united  himself  with  Cinna  and 
Sertorius.  They  resolved  to  attack  the 
city,  which  was  defended  by  C)cuiviu& 
Provisions  and  soldiers  fiiiling  in  die  city^ 
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tb«  senate,  therefore,  offered  to  throw 
open  tlie  gates,  on  condition  that  no  Ro- 
man should  be  put  to  death  without  triaL 
This  was  granted.  Marius  was  at  first 
unwilling  to  enter  the  city,  till  the  aet  of 
TOPoscriptioa  against  him  was  repealed, 
but  while  the  citizens  were  assembled  to 
rescind  the  act,  he  entered  with  his  infu- 
riated followers,  and,  in  violation  of  the 
conditions,  a  dreadful  massacre  took 
place,  to  which  Sertorius  and  Cinna 
finally  put  an  end.  He  had  given  orders 
ibr  the  death  of  every  one  whose  saluta- 
tion he  did  not  return.  Almost  all  the 
senators^  who  were  opposed  to  the  popu- 
lar party,  were  put  to  death,  and  their  es- 
tates confiscated.  When  the  term  of 
Cinna*s  consulship  was  completed,  he 
declared  hifnself  and  Marius  consuls. 
Marius  was  now  70  yeais  of  age,  and 
enjoyed  this  dignity  for  the  sevenSi  time  ; 
but  17  days  after  he  died  (B.  C.  86),  ex- 
hausted by  his  preceding  sufierings,  and 
by  the  anidety  which  the  threats  of  Sylla 
occasioned. 

Mabivaux,  Pierre  Carlet  de  Chamblain 
de ;  a  novelist  and  dramatic  writer,  bom  in 
Paris,  1688,  was  led  by  his  inclinations  to 
write  for  the  theatre ;  thinking  that  nothing 
new  was  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  charac- 
ter pieces,  Marivaux  wrote  comedies  of 
intrigue.  He  was  not  without  delicacy, 
but  it  was  connected  with  a  certain  little- 
ness. His  characters  want  life,  his  plots 
variety.  The  develo[3ement  of  the  in- 
trigue is  so  simple,  that  the  denautmerU  is 
discoverable  from  the  beginning.  He  is 
so  far-fetched  and  affected,  tiiat  the  French 
have  given  his  name  to  a  conceit  and  af- 
fectation of  manner  or  expression  {mari- 
vaudagey  At  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance, his  dramas  were  popular;  but  a  few 
only  have  remained  on  the  stage.  Amou^ 
his  other  productioi^s,  the  best  is  his  Vie 
de  Marianne^  which  abounds  in  interest- 
ing situations,  faithful  delineations  and 
tenderness  of  sentiment ;  Le  Paysan  par- 
venu ;  ht  PkUosophe  indigefdy  &c.,  are  not 
of  much  merit.  The  same  forced  and 
conceited  st^le  that  disfigures  his  theatri- 
cal producuons,  prevaik  in  these  ro- 
mance&  He  became  a  member  of  the 
French  academy  in  1743,  and  died  in 
1763. 

Marjoram  [ortgamum) ;  a  ^nus  of  la- 
biate plants,  two  or  three  species  of  which 
are  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  used  for 
culinary  purposes.  Thejr  are  very  agree- 
able aromaticB,  and  dififuae  a  sweet  and 
pleasant  odor. 

Mark,  Couutt  of,  in  the  former  circle 
of  Westphalia,  at  present  in  the  Pruaaian 


Kovince  of  Westphalia,  govemment  of 
inden,  contains  657  square  miles.  Part 
of  it  is  extremely  fertile,  |>art  mountain- 
ous^ It  affords  much  iron-ore  and  coals, 
which  furnish  fuel  for  the  many  manufac- 
tories in  all  kinds  of  wares  of  metal. 
About  5000  people  are  here  engaged  in 
manufhcturing.  In  1801,  the  inhabitants 
amounted  to  133,000.  In  1807,  the  coun- 
ty of  Mark  was  added  to  the  grand-duchy 
of  Berg,  and  formed  the  greater  part  of 
the  department  of  the  Buhr.'  In  1813,  it 
revert^  to  Prussia. 
Marjc  (See  Marckts.) 
Mark  Antont.  (See  ^^nUmius.) 
Mark,  the  Evangelist  ;  according  to 
the  old  ecclesiastical  writers,  the  person 
known  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  by  the 
name  of  John  Marky  who  was,  for  many 
years,  the  companion  of  Paul  and  Peter 
on  their  journeys.  His  mother  Mary  was 
generally  in  the  train  of  Jesus,  and  his 
house  at  Jerusalem  was  open  constanUy 
for  the  reception  of  the  apostles.  He  was 
himself  present  at  a  part  of  the  events 
which  he  relates,  and  received  his  infor- 
mation partly  from  eye-witnesses.  His 
gospel  is  plainly  intended  for  Christian 
converts  from  paganism.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain, however,  whether  it  was  first  read  at 
Rome  or  Alexandria,  where  he  had  estab- 
lished churches,  or  at  Antioch.  He  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  evangelists 
by  his  brevity,  passing  over  much  that  re- 
ktes  to  his  character  as  Messiah,  which 
could  be  impoitant  only  to  Jewish  con- 
verts. The  genuineness  of  his  gospel  has 
never  been  questioned  with  any  good 
grounds. 

Mark,  or  Marc,  denotes  a  weight  used 
in  several  parts  of  Europe,  and  for  several 
commodities,  especially  gold  and  silver. 
When  gold  and  silver  are  sold  by  the 
mark,  it  is  divided  into  24  carats.— ^arik 
is  also,  in  England,  a  money  of  account, 
and  in  some  oUier  countries  a  coin.  The 
Euflish  mark  is  two  thirds  of  a  pound 
sterling,  or  ]3«.  id^  and  the  Scotch  mark 
is  of  equal  value  in  Scotch  money  of  ac- 
count. (For  the  mark-banco  of  Ham- 
burg, see  Coins,) 
Mark,  Library  of  St.  (See  Vtnxct.) 
Mark,  Order  of  St.;  a  Venetian  or- 
der, the  origin  of  which  is  not  known. 
The  doge,  as  well  as  the  senate,  elected 
knights  of  St.  Mark,  who  enjoyed  a  pen- 
sion. Foreigners,  also,  particularly  schol- 
ars, were  elected. 
Mark,  Place  of  St.  (See  Fenice.) 
Markland,  Jeremiah,  an  eminent  crit- 
ic, was  bom  in  KilXi,  and  received  tJh  ed- 
ucation at  Can'bridge.    In  1717,  he  oh- 
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tained  a  fellowship  in  that  univeraity, 
which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1776. 
His  time  was  devoted  to  his  favorite 
studies,  uninterrupted  by  any  avocations 
but  those  of  a  colleg;e  and  travelling  tutor. 
His  principal  works  are,  an  edidon  of  the 
^Iva  of  Statius ;  Notes  od  Maxim  us  Tyr- 
ius ;  Remarks  on  the  Epistles  of  Cicero 
to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutus  to  Cicero  ;  with 
a  Dissertadon  upon  four  Orations  ascribed 
to  Cicero;  an  edition  of  the  Supplices  Mw- 
l%trt9  of  Euripides;  to  which  was  an- 
nexed a  tract  Dt  Gracorum  quintd 
DecUnationej  and  other  philological 
works. 

Marlboroooh,  DmcE  of.  (See  G^ur- 
ekm,) 

Marju  Compact  limestone  (q.  v.),  by 
increase  of  aiigiilaceous  matter,  passes  into 
niarL  Marl  is  essentially  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  clay,  in  various 
proportions.  But  some  marls  are  more  or 
less  indurated,  while  others  are  friable  and 
earthy.  In  some,  the  argillaceous  ingre- 
dient is  comparatively  small,  while  in 
others  it  abounds,  and  furnishes  the  pre- 
dominant characters.  The  calcareous  and 
argillaceous  marls  unite  by  imperceptible 
degrees,  and  the  latter  sometimes  pass 
into  clay.  Marl  frequently  contains  sand 
and  some  other  foreign  ingredients. 
Some  divide  marls  into  calcareous  and 
ai^Uaceous,  others  into  indurated  and 
earthy.  The  hardness  of  indurated  mari 
is  incM>nsiderable.  In  most  cases,  it  may 
be  scratched  by  the  finger  nail,  and  may 
always  be  easily  cut  by  a  knife.  It  has  a 
dull  aspect,  like  chalk  or  clay,  oAen  with 
a  few  glimmering  spots  arising  from  sand 
or  mica.  Its  fracture,  usually  earthy,  may 
also  be  splintery  or  conchoidal.  It  is 
opaque ;  its  color  commonly  gray,  often 
shaded  with  yellow,  blue,  brown,  black, 
&c.  It  also  presents  shades  of  green,  and 
is  sometimes  reddish  or  vellowish-brown. 
Specific  gravity  usually  between  2.3  and 
2.7.  It  occurs  in  masses  either  compact 
or  possessing  a  slaty  structure.  All  solid 
marls  crumble  by  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere, usually  in  the  coune  of  a  year,  but 
sometimes  a  longer  period  is  reauisite. 
The  same  changes  generally  take  pkce  in 
a  very  short  dme,  when  the  marl  is  im- 
mersed in  water,  with  which  it  forms  a 
short  paste.  It  crumbles  more  easily,  and 
forms  a  more  tenacious  paste  in  propor- 
tion as  it  becomes  more  argillaceous.  It 
is  always  more  or  less  easily  fusiUe.  All 
marls  effervesce  with  acids,  sometimes 
very  briskly  and  sometimes  feebly,  accord- 
ing to  their  solidity  and  the  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  may  vary  from 


25  to  60  per  cent ;  indeed,  in  the  af^Ua- 
ceous  marls,  it  is  often  much  less.  Earthy 
mari  difien  irom  the  preceding  by  being 
more  or  less  friable,  or  even  loose ;  but  they 
padually  pass  into  each  other.  Like  the 
indurated  marl,  it  may  be  either  calcare- 
ous or  argillaceous.  It  sometimes  greatly 
resembles  clay,  but  may  be  ilistinguished 
bv  its  efiervescence  in  acids.  Marl,  like 
clay,  belongs  both  to  secondary  and  idlu- 
vial  earths,  where  it  occure  in  masses  or 
in  beds.  Hence  it  is  found  associated 
with  compact  limestone,  chalk,  gypsum, 
or  with  sand  or  clay.  It  contains  various 
organic  remains,  as  shells,  fisli,  bones  of 
birds  and  of  quadrupeds,  and  sometimes 
vegetables.  The  organic  remains  are  nu- 
merous and  extremely  interesting  in  the 
marly  strata  examined  by  Cuvicr  and 
Brongniart  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  Mart 
is  found  more  or  less  in  most  countries. 
Its  most  general  use  is  as  a  manure.  The 
fertility  of  any  soil  depends  in  a  great  de- 
gree on  the  suitable  proportion  of  the 
earths  which  it  contains ;  and  whether  a 
calcareous  or  an  argillaceous  marl  will  be 
more  suitable  to  a  given  soil,  may  be  de- 
termined with  much  probability  by  its  te- ' 
nacity  or  looseness,  moisture  or  dryness. 
To  employ  marls  judiciously,  therefore, 
the  farmer  should  be  in  some  degree  ac- 
quainted with  the  chemical  pro])erties  or 
constituent  parts  of  the  marl  itself,  and 
with  the  ingredients  of  the  soil.  He  may, 
in  general,  determine  the  existence  of 
marl  by  its  falling  into  powder,  when 
dried,  afler  exposure  to  moist  air.  To 
ascertain  the  profiortiou  of  its  ingredi- 
ents, the  calcareous  part  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  a  given  weight  of  the  marl, 
by  solution  in  acids,  and  the  residue, 
being  dried  and  weighed,  will  give  the 
quanti^  of  clay  with  sufiicient  accu- 
racy.   (See  Mcmurts.) 

Marlowe,  Christopher  ;  an  eminent 
English  poet  and  dramatist  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age,  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
where  he  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1587.  He 
afterwards  settied  in  Loudon,  and  became 
an  actor,  as  well  as  a  writer  for  the  stage. 
Besides  six  tragedies  of  his  own  compo- 
sition, and  one  written  in  conjunction 
with  Thomas  Nashe,  he  left  a  translation  of 
the  Rape  of  Helen,  by  Coluthus ;  some  of 
Ovid's  Elegies  ;  the  first  book  of  Lucan'a 
Pharsalia ;  and  the  Hero  and  Leander  of 
Musnus,  completed  by  George  Chapman. 
The  exact  time  of  his  death  is  not  known ; 
but,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  it  took 
place  previously  to  1593,  and  was  owing 
to  a  wound  received  from  the  hand  of  a 
servant-man,  whom  he  had  attacked  on 
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Bilipicion  of  being  rivalled'  by  him  in  die 
fiivore  of  a  mistreaB. 

Marlt,  MAai.T-x.s-Ror,  or  Mabi^t-la- 
Machute  ;  a  villadfe  of  France,  1}  league 
finom  Veraaillesi  on  tbe  edge  of  the  fbreat 
of  the  same  name.  It  stiff  contains  some 
fine  country-seats ;  but  the  royal  castle 
built  by  Louis  XIV,  and  the  beautiful 
gardens  attached  to  it,  no  longer  exist, 
having  been  destroyed  during  the  revolu- 
tion. It  is  now  remarkable  only  for  its 
water- works  for  supplying  Versailles  with 
water.  The  celebrated  machine,  which 
conducted  the  water  over  the  Seine,  hav- 
ing fallen  to  decay,  its  place  is  supplied 
by  a  forcinff  pump,  which  raises  the 
water  500  foet^and  an  aqueduct  of  36 
arches. 

Marmont,  August  Frederic  Louis  Vi- 
eese  de,  duke  of  Raguaa,  roaralml  of 
Frsnce,  was  bom  in  1774,  at  Chatillon  on 
the  Seine,  of  an  ancient  family.  From 
his  16th  year  he  served  in  the  artillery, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  tbe  revolu- 
tionaiy  war,  particularly  in  the  cAmpnigns 
in  Italy,  so  that  Napoleon  took  him  to 
Egypt  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  knew 
of  general  Bonaparte's  intention  to  return. 
M armont  supp<nted  his  general  on  the 
18th  Biumaire  (q.  v.).  After  having  taken 
port  in  all  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  he 
fell  into  disgrace  in  consequence  of  the 
leas  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  Yet,  in 
1813,  he  again  received  a  command 
against  the  allies.  Upon  their  march  to 
Paris,  he  was  beaten  at  Fere  Champenoise, 
and  conoluded,  afler  they  had  reached  the 
French  capital,  tlie  armistice  and  capitu- 
lation, March  30,  1814.  After  this,  the 
sixth  corpa  d^amUe,  under  Marmont,  form- 
ed at  Essone  the  van  of  Napoleon  ;  but 
when  (April  4)  the  marshal  declared  him- 
self for  the  senate,  who  had  pronounced 
Napoleon's  dethronement,  his  corps  left 
its  position,  and  the  emperor  abdicated. 
After  the  restoration,  the  duke  of  Ragusa 
was  made  captain  of  the  king's  body 
guard,  and,  as  such,  followed  the  king 
(March  20,  1815)  to  Ghent  Napoleon 
would  not  trust  him  after  the  capitulation 
of  Paris.  It  was  generally  believed,  but 
incorrectly,  that  lifiinnont  waa  bribed  to 
capitulate ;  his  conduct,  however,  cannot 
escape  censure.  The  duke  was  made 
peer  of  France.  In  1826»  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  the  coronation  of  the  em- 
peror Nicholas  at  Moscow.  In  1830, 
he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
king's  troops  against  the  people,  when 
a  mistaken  feelmg  of  honor  made  him 
^ht  for  the  ministers,  whom  he  abhorred, 
asM.  Arago  testified  on  the  trial  of  the  es- 


ministers  (Oct  26»  1830).*  M.  Laffitte^s 
testimony  m  the  same  trial  (December  16) 
must  also  not  be  overiooked.  (For  the 
}Niit  which  Marmont  played  during  the 
memorable  days  of  July,  1830,  see  Irance^ 
division  Higiory  of  lYanct,)  He  left 
France  with  Charles  X,  and  went  to  Vi- 
enna, where  he  still  resides,  according  to 
tbe  last  accounts.  He  has  promised  an 
account  of  his  command  during  the  late 
revolution. 

MARifoifTEL,  John  Francis ;  a  distin- 
guished French  vmter,  was  bom  in  17^ 
at  Bort,  a  small  town  in  tbe  Limousin. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  large  family, 
the  offspring  of  parents  in  a  humble  situ- 
ation of  life ;  but  his  mother,  a  woman  of 
sense  and  attainments  much  superior  to 
her  rank,  favored  his  ardor  for  mental  cul- 
tivation ;  and  by  her  influence  he  was 
sent  to  the  Jesuits'  college  of  Mauriac. 
At  tbe  age  of  15,  his  ^ther  placed  him 
with  a  merchant  at  Clennom ;  but  having 
expressed  his  dislike  of  this  occupation, 
he  was  enabled  to  obtoin  admission  into 
the  college  of  Clermont,  where  he  gradual- 
ly acquired  pupils ;  and  his  father  soon  af- 
ter dying,  he  showed  the  goodness  of  his 
beait,  by  taking  upon  himself  tlie  care  of 
the  family.  lie  subsequently  engaged  as 
a  teacher  of  philosophy,  in  a  seminary  of 
Bemardines,  at  Toulouse,  and  became  a 
distinguished  candidate  for  the  prizes  at 
the  Floral  games,  which  acquired  him  the ' 
notice  of  Voltaire,  who  recommended  him 
to  tiy  his  fortune  at  Paris.  He  accordingly 
arrived  there  in  1745,  and,  after  experi- 
encing some  vicissitudes,  brought  out  a 
tragedy  in  1748,  which  at  once  raised  him 
into  competence  and  celebrity ;  and,  hav- 
ing been  recommended  to  the  king's  mis- 
tress, madame  Pompadour,  he  was  ap 
pointed  secretary  of  the  royal  buildings^ 
under  her  brother,  the  marquis  de  Ma- 
rign^.  Having  distingui^ed  himself  by 
writing  some  of  bis  well-known  tales,  to 
asost  his  friend  Boissy,  then  intrusted  with 
the  Mercure  de  Franct,  on  the  death  of  the 
latter,  it  was  given  to  him,  and,  resigning 
his  post  of  secretary,  he  took  up  his  abode 
vrith  madame  Geonrin.  He  subsequently 
lost  the  Mtrevart  de  fVcmce,  by  merely  re- 
peating, in  company,  a  joke  upon  the 
duke  d'Aumont,  and  waa  committed  to 
the  Bastile,  because  he  would  not  give  up 
the  real  author.    In  1769^  after  much  op- 

*  M.  Arago  abo  teitiOed  on  thit  trial,  that  he 
was  convinced  finom  tbe  informatictt  which  he 
had  received  from  general  Foy,  colonel  Fabvier, 
and  tbe  Prussian  general  Maffltng,  that  JMannont 
was  not  bribed  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  capitulation  of 
Paris. 
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poflitioD,  he  succeeded  Marivaux  as  a 
member  of  the  FreDch  academy.  His 
next  literary  production  'Was  BUiaaxrt^ 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  liberal  senti* 
mentB  in  feyor  of  toleration,  was  censured 
by  the  Sorbonne,  and  widely  read  in  eve- 
nr  country  in  Europe.  In  order  to  bene- 
nt  Gretry,  he  worked  up  several  little  sto- 
ries into  comic  operas,  which  were  all 
acted  with  great  success.  On  the  death  of 
Duclos,  he  was  appointed  historiographer 
of  France.  He  took  part  m  the  celebrated 
musical  dispute  between  Gluck  and  Pic- 
cinl,  as  a  partisan  of  the  latter.  In  1783, 
on  the  death  of  D'Alembert,  he  was  elect- 
ed secretary  to  the  French  academy.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  he  re- 
tired to  a  cottage  in  Normandy,  where  he 
passed  his  time  in  the  education  of  his 
ehildren,  and  the  composition  of  a  series 
of  tales  of  a  more  serious  cast  tlian  his 
former  ones  ;  together  with  his  amusinff 
Memoirs  of  his  own  Life.  In  April, 
1797,  he.  was  chosen  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  elders ;  but,  his  election  being  sub- 
sequently declared  null,  he  again  retired 
to  his  cottage,  where  he  died  of  an  apo- 
plexy, in.  December,  1799,  in  tlie  77th  year 
of  his  age.  Marmontel  holds  a  high 
place  amonff  modem  French  authors. 
Warm  and  eloquent  on  elevated  subjects ; 
easy,  lively,  inventive  and  ingenious  on 
light  ones,  he  addresses  himself  with 
equal  success  to  the  ima^nation,  the 
judgment  and  the  heart  His  Contta  Mo- 
raur,  in  general,  inculcate  useful  and  val- 
uable lessons,  but  theur  morality  is  some- 
times questionable.  Some  of  his  didactic 
works  in  prose,  continue  to  be  highly  es- 
teemed, and  more  especially  his  course  of 
literature  inserted  m  the  Encydopidie. 
Since  his  death,  besides  his  own  memoirs, 
there  have  appeared  Memoirs  of  the  Re- 
gency of  the  Duke  of  Orieans  (printed 
from  his  MS.,  in  2  vols.,  12mo.).  The 
works  of  Marmontel  have  been  collected 
into  an  edition  of  32  volumes,  octavo. 

Marmo&a,  Sea  of,  anciently  the  Pro- 
pontis  ;  a  sea  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
about  60  leagues  in  length,  and  20  in  its 
jrreatest  breaddi.  It  communicates  to  the 
S.  W.  with  the  Archi|)elago,  by  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  with  the  Black  sea  to  the 
N.  E.  by  the  straits  of  Constantinople. 
Constantinople  lies  on  its  western  shore. 
The  tides  are  hi^ly  perceptible,  the  nav- 
igadon  easy.  A  current  sets  from  the 
Black  sea  into  the  sea  of  Marmora,  which, 
in  turn,  runs  into  the  Archipelago. 

Marmot  [ardornvs)  \  a  genus  of  small 
quadru|)ed8,somewnat  resembling  the  rats^ 
with  which  they  were  classed  by  Lin- 


nseus.  They  have  two  incisors  in  each 
jaw,  and  ten  grinders  in  the  upper,  and 
eight  in  the  lower  jaw;  four  tO€S,  and  a 
tubercle  in  place  of  a  thumb,  on  die  fore 
feet,  and  five  on  the  hinder.  There  are 
several  species,  the  most  striking  of  which 
are  the  Alpine  marmot  (A.  jUpinus), 
about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  with  a  short 
tail;  of  a  grayish-yellow  color,  approach- 
ing to  brown  towards  the  head.  This 
species  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Europe, 
just  below  the  region  of  perpetual  snow, 
and  feeds  on  insects,  roots  and  vegetables. 
When  these  animals  (which  live  in  socie- 
ties) are  eadng,  they  post  a  sentinel,  who 
gives  a  shrill  whistle  on  the  approach  of 
any  danger,  when  they  all  retire  into 
their  burrows,  which  are  formed  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  Y,  and  well  lined  with 
moss  and  hay.  They  remain  in  these  re- 
treats, in  a  torpid  state,  from  the  autumn 
till  April.  They  are  eaaly  tamed.  The 
Quebec  marmot  (A.  etiipeira)  inhabits 
the  northern  part  of  the  American  conti- 
nent It  appears  to  be  a  solitary  animal, 
dwells  in  nurrows  in  the  earth,  but  has 
the  faculty  of  ascendine  trees.  Its  bur- 
rows are  almost  perpendicular,  and  situ- 
ated in  dry  spots,  at  some  distance  from 
the  water.  When  &t,  it  is  somedmes  eaten. 
Its  fur  is  of  no  value. — Woodchuck  (Ji, 
monax).  This  species,  which  is  also 
known  by  the  name  ofgrwmd-hcgy  is 
common  in  all  the  Middle  States,  living  in 
Bociedes,  and  making  burrows  in  the  sides 
of  hills,  which  eictend  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  terminate  in  chambers  lined 
with  dry  grass,  leaves,  &c.  They  feed  on 
vegetables,  and  are  very  fond  of  red-clover. 
They  are  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  are 
very  cleanly.  The  female  produces  six 
young  at  a  birth.  There  are  many  other 
marmots  inhabidng  North  America  which 
have  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
eab-geBUssperniopkUvis.  The  most  celebrat- 
ed of  these  is  the  Prairie  dog,or  Wiston  wish 
(A.  hulovinomusy  It  has  received  the  name 
of  prairie  dog  from  a  supposed  similarity 
between  its  warning  cry  and  the  barking 
of  a  small  dog.  They  live  in  large  com- 
munides  ;  their  villages,  as  diey  are  term- 
ed  by  die  hunters,  somedmes  being  many 
miles  in  extent  The  entrance  to  each 
burrow  is  at  die  summit  of  the  mound  of 
earth  thrown  up,  during  the  progress  of 
the  excavadon  below.  The  hole  descends 
verdcally  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet, 
after  which  it  continues  in  an  oblique 
direcdon.  This  marmot,  like  the  rest  of 
the  species,  becomes  torpid  during  the 
winter,  and,  to  protect  itself  against  the 
rigor  of  the  season,  stops  the  mouth  of  itii 
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hole,  ttid  conttniclB  a  neat  globular  cell  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  of  fine  dry  grass,  so  com- 
pactly put  together,  that  it  micht  be  rolled 
aloog  the  ground  almost  without  injurv. 
The  other  American  species  of  this  sub- 
^nus  are,  Parnfi  futlatua,  Bichardtani^ 
FVanUinij  BeedHeyi,  Dou^asij  lateralig^ 
HoodL  (See  Richardson,  JTotin.  Am.  Bar. 
and  Godman's  J^at.  HisL] 

MAatn:,  a  river  of  France,  rises  near 
Langres,  runs  about  220  miles,  and  enters 
the  Seine  a  few  miles  above  Paris. 

Marocco.    (See  MoroccoA 

Maroritss  ;  a  sect  of  Elsstem  Chris- 
tiana, whose  orifpn  was  a  consequence  of 
the  Monothelitic  controversy.  In  the 
seventh  century,  the  opinion  that  Christ, 
though  he  umted  in  himself  the  divine 
and  human  nature,  had  but  one  will 
(Monothelitism),  arose  among  the  E^astem 
nations,  and  was  supported  by  several  em- 
perors, particularly  Hemclius.  But  when 
their  last  patron,  the  emperor  Philip  Bar- 
danes,  died,  in  713,  the  Monothelites  were 
condemned  and  banished  by  his  successor, 
Anastaaiusi  The  remnant  of  this  party 
survived  in  the  Marwnies,  so  named  from 
their  founder  Maron — a  society  of  monks 
in  Syria,  about  mount  Lebanon,  which  is 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  sixth  century. 
Another  monk,  John  Maro,  or  Marum, 
also  preached  Monothelitism  there  in 
the  seventh  century.  Rejpsrded  as  rebels 
by  the  Melchites,  or  Christians  who  ad- 
hered to  the  opinions  of  the  emperor, 
they  became,  in  the  country  of  Lebanon, 
which  is  now  called  Kesruan^  a  warlike 
mountain  people,  who  defended  their 
political  as  well  as  their  reliffious  inde- 
pendence boldly  against  the  Mohamme- 
dans, and  who,  even  now,  under  the  Turk- 
ish government,  resist  the  pavroent  of  a 
tribute,  like  the  Druses.  The  political 
constitution  of  the  Maronites  is  that  of  a 
military  commonweahli.  Governed  by 
their  ancient  customanr  rights,  defended 
from  extenial  attacks,  they  support  them- 
selves, among  the  mountains,  by  husband- 
ry and  the  produce  of  theff  vineyards  and 
mulberry-trees.  A  common  spirit  unites 
them,  in  simplicity  of  manners,  temper- 
ance and  hospitality,  they  resemble  the 
ancient  Arabians.  Revenge  for  murder 
is  permitted  among  them,  and,  as  a  sign 
of  nobility,  they  wear  the  green  turban. 
Their  church  constitution  resembles  very 
much  that  of  the  old  Greek  church. 
Since  the  twelfth  century,  they  have  sev- 
eral times  submitted  to  the  pone,  and 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  with- 
out giving  up  their  own  peculiarities.  At 
lost,  Ckment  XU  induced  them  to  accept 


die  decrees  of  the  ooonoil  of  Trent,  at  a 

3 nod  held  in  1796^  at  their  convent  of 
arbanna.  Till  that  time,  they  had  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  under  both  forms. 
After  this  synod,  their  priests  still  retained 
the  right  to  many,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Greek  chureh.  The  use  of  the  Arabic 
language  was  preserved  in  the  chureh 
service.  Mass,  only,  wos  read  in  the  an- 
cient Svriac.  Their  head  is  called  the 
patnareh  of  AnHochf  although  his  resi- 
dence is  in  the  monastery  of  Kanobin, 
upon  noount  Lebanon,  and  he  gives  an 
account,  eveiy  10  years,  to  the  pope,  of 
the  condition  of  the  Maronite  chureh. 
Under  him  are  the  bishops  and  other 
clergymen,  who  form  seven  degrees  of 
nmk.  In  Kesruan  are  over  200  Maronite 
convents  and  nunneries,  which  profess  the 
rule  of  St  Antony,  and  devote  themselves 
to  agriculture  and  cardening.  Since  1548, 
there  has  been  a  Maronite  college  estab- 
lished at  Rome,  for  the  education  of  cler- 
gymen; yet  neither  this  esbiblisbment, 
nor  the  mission  of  papal  nuncios,  has 
efiected  an  entire  incorporation  of  this 
sect  with  the  Romish  chureh ;  and  those 
in  Kesruan,  as  well  as  the  larce  numbere 
in  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Tripofi,and  upon 
Cyprus,  still  retain  their  ancient  habits^ 
and  some  even  their  ancient  litufgy. 

Maroons  ;  the  name  ^ven  to  revolted 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  some 
pans  of  South  America.  The  appella- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Ma- 
ron^, a  river  separating  Dutch  and  French 
Guiana,  where  large  numbers  of  these 
fugitives  resided.  In  many  cases,  by 
tafing  to  the  forests  and  mountains,  they 
have  rendered  themselves  formidable  to 
the  colonies,  and  sustained  a  lonff  and 
breve  resistance  against  the  whites.  When 
Jamaica  was  conquered  by  the  English, 
in  1655,  about  1500  skves  retreated  to  the 
mountains,  and  were  called  Maroom. 
They  continued  to  harass  the  island  till 
the  end  of  the  last  centurv,  when  they 
were  reduced,  by  the  aid  of  blood-hounds. 
(See  Dallas'^  Huhry  of  the  Maroons.) 

Marot,  Clement,  a  French  epigramma- 
tist and  writer  of  light  lyrical  pieces,  from 
whom  tlie  French  date  the  besinning  of 
their  poetry,  bom  at  Cahore,  1505,  went  to 
Paris  as  oafie  of  Maigaret  of  France, 
duchess  or  Alencon,  whose  brother,  Fran- 
cis I,  he  afterwards  accompanied  to  the 
Netheriands.  His  amour  with  the  beau- 
tiful Diana  of  Poitiere  is  well  known.  In 
1525,  having  followed  the  king  to  Ital^, 
he  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner  m 
the  batde  of  Pavia.  Afler  bis  return  to 
Paris,  he  was  suspected  of  bemg  &vom- 
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ble  to  CalvioiBm,  and  wu  thrown  into 
pfieon.  His  time,  during  his  confinement, 
was  spent  in  preparing  a  modernized  edi- 
tion of  tne  Romance  of  the  Rose»  and  the 
xin^  finally  set  him  at  hberty.  His  con- 
iiexion  with  Margaret,  now  queen  of  Na*> 
varre,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled,  was 
lenewed,  but  could  not  protect  him  from 
i^w  difiicutaes  on  account  of  his  religious 
aontiments,  and  he  fied  to  Italy,  and 
thence  to  Ot^neva  (1543),  where  Calyin 
succeeded  in  makinff  him  a  proselyte  to 
the  new  doctrines.  He  soon  recanted  his 
profession  of  fiuth,  returned  to  Paris,  and, 
not  long  after,  again  fled  to  Turin,  where 
he  died  in  1544.  Marot  had  an  agreeable 
and  fertile  fimcy,  a  lively  wit,  with  a 
certain  levity  of  character.  All  his  po- 
ems, even  his  translation  of  the  Psalms, 
made  in  conjunction  with  Beza,  and  for 
a  long  time  used  in  the  Protestant 
churches  in  Prance,  are  in  an  epigram- 
matic manner.  Nature  and  ntateU  are 
tlie  characteristics  of  his  style,  called, 
by  the  French,  tUfU  Martiique,  His 
worics  have  been  repeatedly  printed,  with 
those  of  his  father,  John,  and  his  son, 
Michael.  They  appeared  by  themselves 
(Paris,  1834),  with  his  life  and  a  glos- 
sarv. 

MarpurO)  Frederic  William,  &  Ger- 
man musician  of  eminence,  bom  at  See- 
hausen,  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  in  1718. 
He  passed  some  portion  of  his  youthful 
years  in  the  French  metropolis,  and,  on 
bis  return  to  his  native  country,  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  secretary  to  one  of  the' 
ministers  at  Berlin,  in  which  capital  he 
was  afterwards  placed  by  the  government 
at  the  head  or  the  lottery  department 
He  was  the  author  of  many  valuable 
works  connected  with  the  science  of  mu- 
sic, especially  of  a  history  of  the  organ, 
from  the  earliest  antiquity,  replete  with 
information,  but  which  he,  unfortunately, 
did  not  live  entirely  to  complete.  Among 
his  numerous  wntings  are  the  Art  of 
Playing  on  the  Harpsichord;  a  Treatise 
on  Fugue  (Berlin),  considered  by  Koll- 
man  to  be  the  most  profound  and  master- 
ly work  of  the  kind  in  tlie  German  lan- 
guage; Historical  and  Critical  Memoiis 
to  promote  the  Studv  of  Musical  History, 
a  periodical  work,  filling  five  octavo  vol- 
umes ;  a  Manual  of  Thorough  Bass  and 
Composition;  Elements  of  the  Theory 
of  Slusic;  Introduction  to  the  Ait  of 
Siilging;  -Introduction  to  the  Histoir  and 
Principles  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Music ; 
Critical  Letters  on  Music  (2  vols.] ;  Esaay 
on  Musical  Temperament;  besides  a  vast 
number  of  smgie  songs,  odes,  d&c.    His 


death  took  place  at  Berliii»  from  a  esn* 
sumption,  in  1795. 
MARquE,LETTEa  OF  ^QeeLetUrqfMorL) 

MAR<iU£8A8,  MaR4^UI8   OF   MKffPOBA's 

Islands,  or  Mbptdoca  Isi.aivds  ;  a  duster 
of  five  islands  in  the  South  Paciiio  ocean, 
first  discovered  by  Mendoc,  a  Spaniard,  in 
1597,  and  visited  by  cisptain  Cook,  m 
1774.  The  trees,  plants,  and  other  pro- 
ducdons  of  these  isles,  are  nearly  the  same 
as  at  Otaheite  and  the  Society  isles.  The 
refreshments  to  be  got  are  hogs,  fowk^ 
plantains,  yams,  and  some  other  roots ; 
likewise  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nuts ;  but 
of  these,  not  many.  The  inhabitants  are 
the  finest  race  of  fieople  in  this  sea.  The 
afiinity  of  tlieir  language  to  that  spoken 
in  Otaheite  and  the  S<M:iety  isl^  shows 
that  they  are  of  the  same  nadoo.  The 
men  are  punctured,  or  tattooed  from  head 
to  foot.  Lieutenant  Paukimg,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  craise  of  the  U.  States* 
schooner  Dolphin  among  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  ocean  (New  York,  1831),  says, 
**  The  men  of  the  Marquesas  were  in  gen- 
eral quite  naked ;  but  few  ornaments 
were  worn  by  eithersex.  A  few  were  tat- 
tooed all  over ;  others  but  slighdy.  Some 
had  pricked  into  their  flesh,  fish,  birds,  and 
beasts,  of  all  kinds  known  to  them. 
Others  were  tattooed  black,  even  to  the 
inner  part  of  their  Ups.  Tfaeie  are  men 
who  pursue  tattooing  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness. The  men  are  finely  fonned,  large 
and  active.  Their  teeth  are  very  beauti- 
ful. A  plurality  of  wives  is  not  admitted 
among  them.  The  only  arras  now  get>- 
erally  used  are  muskets."  Populatioa  of 
the  group,  vaguely  estimated  at  50,000. 
Lon.  138^45'  to  UO^^SCW.;  lat  8^30^ 
to  10*  30^3. 

MARquETRT  (French,  marqudmej  mar- 
quHer,  to  inlay) ;  inlaid  cabinet  work,  in 
which  thin  slices  of  dififerent  cokxed' 
wood,  sometimes  of  ivory,  pearl,  shell,  or 
metal,  are  inlaid  on  a  ground.  Works  in 
which  black  and  white  only  are  empk>ved, 
are  called  Momeou.  Marquetry  in  glass, 
precious  stones,  or  marble,  is  more  ooin- 
monly  called  Mntdc,  (q.  v.). 

Mar<iuette,  Joseph,  a  French  Jesnit 
and  missionaTy  in  North  America,  afl^ 
having  visited  the  greater  part  of  Canada, 
was  sent,  by  the  French  authorities,  in 
company  vrith  Joliette,  to  examine  the 
situation  and  couree  of  the  Misstastppi. 
Marquette  and  his  party  (1673)  ascended 
the  Outagamie  from  lake  Michigan,  and, 
descending  the  Wisconsin,  reached  the 
Mississippi,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  Their  voyage 
left  little  room  to  deebt  that  it  emptied 
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mto  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and,  not  thinking 
it  prudent  to  continue  their  course,  they 
returned  to  lolce  Michigan,  by  the  Illinois 
Marquette  remained  among  the  Miamis 
till  his  death,  in  1675.  This  event  caused 
his  discoveries  to  be  lost  sight  of  until 
tliey  were  again  brought,  into  notice  by 
La  Salle,  (q.  v.)  Marquette's  relation 
was  published  by  Th^venot  (1681),  in  a 
suuplemeut  to  his  RecueU  dt  Voyaget. 

Marquis,  Marquess  (in  middle  Latin, 
marchio ;  Italian,  marchese ;  French,  mar- 
quis ;  German,  markgraf)  ;  a  title  of 
honor,  next  in  dignity  to  that  of  duke, 
first  given  to  those  who  commanded  the 
marches,  (q.  v.).  Marauises  were  not 
known  in  England,  till  king  Richard  II, 
in  the  year  1837,  created  his  mat  favorite, 
Robert  Vere,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  marquis 
of  Dublin.  The  title  given  a  marquis,  in 
the  style  of  the  heralds,  is  moat  noble  and 
potent  prince. 

Marriage.  (For  the  legal  relation 
between  husband  and  wife,  in  modem 
civilized  countries,  especially  England  and 
tlie  U.  States,  see  the  article  Huabcmd  and 
Hye.)  No  social  relation  is  more  univer- 
saU^  established  than  matrimony,  resting, 
as  It  does,  on  the  fundamenbil  principles 
of  our  being,  and  ^ving  rise  to  the  primary 
element  of  all  social  oraer  and  civilization 
— the  domestic  connexions.  Misguided 
phifosophers  and  fanatic  sects  have,  in- 
deed, at  different  times,  preached  against 
it,  and  even  suspended  its  exercise,  in  a 
limited  circle,  for  a  limited  time ;  but  such 
a  violation  of  the  order  of  nature  was 
necessarily  brief.  As  maniage  is  a  con- 
nexion existing  in  all  ages,  and  probably 
in  all  nations,  though  with  very  different 
degrees  of  strictness,  it  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  interesting  phenomena  for  the 
inquirer  into  the  vanous  manifestations 
and  different  developements  of  the  com- 
mon principles  of  our  nature.  In  almost 
all  nations,  the  day  of  marriage  is  cele- 
brated with  religious  ceremonies.  Nothing 
is  more  natural  than  to  pray  for  the  bless- 
ing of  Heaven  on  such  a  union,  and  the 
prayer  of  a  priest  is  generally  esteemed,  in 
the  eariy  ages  of  nations,  as  most  effica- 
cious. With  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  East,  the  bride  was  obtained  by 
presents  made,  or  services  rendered,  to  her 
parents.  (See  Jacob,)  To  this  day  the 
same  practice  prevails  among  the  Circas- 
sians, and  the  poorer  Turics  and  Chinese. 
Respecting  the  customs  of  the  ancient 
Permans,  Babylonians,  Indians,  and  other 
inhabitants  of  Asia,  the  ancient  writera 
have  lefl  us  little  or  no  information.  It  is 
only  known  that  polygamy  was  customary 


with  them.  The  women  lived  in  harems, 
yet  tliey  were  probably  not  so  restricted 
as  at  present;  at  least,  it  was  customary 
for  every  woman  In  Babylon,  once  in  her 
life,  to  give  herself  up  to  any  stranger,  in 
the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  love.  In 
Syria  and  the  other  countries  of  Western 
Ajsia,  girls  served,  for  several  years,  in  the 
temple  of  the  Asiatic  Aphrodite,  and  be- 
stowed their  favors  on  the  visiton  of  the 
temple.  In  India,  and  other  countries  of 
Upper  Asia,  the  first  enjoyment  of  a 
woman,  immediately  afler  marriage,  be- 
longed to  the  Bramins.  This  connexion 
with  the  priests  was  even  sought  for  with 
prayera  and  eifls.  Whether  the  Egyp- 
tians practised  polygamy  is  uncertain. 
Diodorus  maintains  that  it  existed  among 
all  the  castes  except  the  priests ;  Herodotus 
denies  it.  A  curious  custom  existed  in  As- 
syria (according  to  Mela,  also  in  Thrace) 
the  marriageable  girls  were  sold  by  public 
auction,  and  the  money  thus  recmed  fur- 
nished marriage  portions  for  those  whom 
charms  were  not  sufficient  to  attract  pur- 
chasers. With  the  ancient  Hebrews,  the 
wedding  followed  10  or  12  months  after 
the  betroth ment,  and  was  called  mishlek 
(i.  e.  festival  meal).  From  the  time  of 
Moses,  polygamy  was  prohibited ;  and,  if 
Solomon  and  othere  took  several  wives, 
they  rendered  themselves  guilty  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws,  particularly  1f  these 
wives  were  foreigners.  The  Hebrews 
married,  as  the  Jews  even  now  do,  very 
voung.  On  the  day  of  the  wedding,  the 
bridegroom  proceeded,  anointed  and  orna- 
mented, accompanied  by  a  friend  {para- 
nifmph)y  and  followed  by  several  compan- 
ions, into  the  house  of  the  bride,  and  con- 
ducted her,  veiled,  and  followed  by  her 
companions,  with  song  and  music  (at  a 
later  period  also  with  torches),  into  his  or 
his  father's  house,  where  the  wedding  feast 
was  celebrated  at  liis  expense  (generally  for 
seven  days ;  if  a  widow  was  married,  only 
for  three),  at  which  the  brideffrobm  appear- 
ed with  a  crown ;  the  bride,  likewise,  wore 
a  high  golden  crown,  resembling  the  pin- 
nacle of  a  wall  (see  Hirt,  De  Coronis  ap, 
Hebr.  Mipt^y  Jena,  1740,  4to.),  and  the 
conversation  was  enlivened  by  songs  and 
enigmas. — See  Zom,  De  Carm.  vet.  Hebr. 
AVpf.  (Hamburg,  1723,  4to.)  The  duty 
of  tne  paranympk  was,  to  play  the  part  of 
the  host  in  the  room  of  the  bridegroom, 
and  to  do  as  he  ordered  him  (John,  in,  29; 
ii.  9 ;  Judges  xiv.  20).  Men  and  women 
took  their  meals  separately,  and  had  also 
their  separate  entertainments.  The  nup- 
tial formality  seems  to  have  consisted  id 
pronouncing  a  blessing  over  the  couple 
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AAer  the  wedding  meoT,  the  bridegroom 
and  bride  were  1^  yet  still  veiled,  into 
the  bridal  chamber,  where  the  bridemalds 
accompanied  them  with  torches  and  fiong ; 
hence  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  who 
took  their  lamus  in  order  to  meet  the 
bridegroom.  Ir  the  examination  made  by 
matrons  the  netf  day  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  wife  had  not  been  previously 
chaste,  she  was  stoned.— Compare  Hirt,  lie 
J^uptiia  Hebr.  (Jena,  1754, 4to.)  The  wed- 
ding ceremonies  of  Uie  modem  Jews  devi- 
ate considerably  from  tliose  of  tJieir  fore* 
fathers.  The  rabbles,  indeed,  maintain 
that  they  follow  stricdy  the  ceremonies 
observed  at  the  wedding  of  Tobias,  though 
the  Bible  says  nothing  of  the  greater  part 
of  them.  The  Jews  marry  very  young, 
and  hold  it  a  direct  sin  against  the  com- 
manduient  to  "  be  fruitful  and  multiply," 
if  they  are  not  married  in  their  18th  year. 
Marriage  is  permitted  to  males  at  the  age 
of  13  years  and  1  day,  if  they  appear  to 
have  reached  the  age  of  puberty.  Girls 
may  marry  at  the  age  of  12  years  and  1 
day,  under  the  same  condition.  If  the 
signs  of  maturity  are  wanting,  or  evident 
impotence  exists,  Jews  are  not  permitted 
to  marry  until  the  d5th  year,  ^irrenness 
IS  esteemed  a  great  misfortune  witli  them, 
as  with  the  Arabians,  and  most,  perhaps 
all,  Oriental  nations,  and  perhaps  we 
mi^ht  say,  all  nations  living  in  a  state  in 
which  tlie  natural  feelings  are  unchecked. 
Afler  die  suitor  has  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  girl  and  her  ffuardians,  the  betroth- 
ment  takes  place  with  certain  ceremonies. 
The  bridegroom  pays  (or,  at  least,  fbrmeriy 
paid)  a  morning  frift,  so  called — a  remnant 
of  the  custom  of  buying  the  daughter  from 
tlie  &ther.  The  wedding  is  not  allowed 
to  take  place  on  Satiuday  (Sabbath),  and 
was  usually  performed  on  Wednesdays, 
because  Thursday  was  a  day  of  justice, 
and  the  husband  would  immediately  go 
to  court,  and  ask  for  a  divorce,  in  case 
the  signs  of  viiginity  had  been  wanting. 
At  present,  the  marriage  takes  place  some- 
times on  Friday.  The  eve  before  the 
wedding,  the  bride  goes  into  the  bath, 
accompanied  by  her  female  friends,  who 
make  a  great  noise.  The  ceremony  of 
wedding  genenUly  takes  place  in  the  open 
air,  seidoiu  in  a  room.  The  couple  sit 
under  a  canopy,  aenerally  carried  by  four 
boys.  A  large  black  veil  covers  both, 
befwies  which,  each  of  them  has  a  black 
cloth  (taled),  with  tassels  at  the  four  cor* 
ners,  upon  the  headk  The  rabbi,  the  pre- 
centor of  the  synagogue,  or  the  nearest 
relation  of  the  bridegroom,  offers  to  the 
couple  a  cup  of  wine,  and  says,  **  Praised 


be  thou,  O  (Sod,  dmt  thou  hast  created 
man  and  woman,  and  ha^t  ordained  mat- 
rimony."   Both  drink.    The  bridegroom 
then  puts  a  gold  rin^,  without  a  stone,  on 
the  finger  of  the  bnde,  and  says,  ^  With 
tliis  ring  I  take  thee  as  my  wedded  wife, 
according  to  the  custom  of  Moses  and 
the   Israelites."     Then  the  matrimonial 
contract  is  read  (see  JeteUh  Law),  and  die 
bridegroom  shakes  hands  with  the  parents 
of  the  bride.    Wine  is  brought  once  more, 
in  a  vessel  easily  to  be  broken ;  six  prayers 
are  spoken;  the  couple  drink  of  tiie  wine, 
and  tlie  cup  is  thrown  violently  to  the 
ground,  according  to  some,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem; 
according  to  others,  to  admonish  the  com- 
pany to  orderly  behavior.    The  company 
then  proceeds  into  the  dwelling  or  the 
bridegroom,  where  they  sit  down  to  din- 
ner, and  he  chants  a  long  prayer.    After 
the  meal,  men  and  women  perform  a  cer- 
tain dance,  each  sex  separate.    In  pres- 
ence of  ten  persons  of  advanced  axe, 
another  prayer  is  pronounced  over  me 
bride,  and  she  is  led  Into  the  bridal  cham- 
ber, from  which  moment  the  marriage  is 
considered  to  be  complete.    Of  the  mul- 
tifiirious   ceremonies   accompanying  the 
wedding,  with  the  latter  Ghreeks,  the  germs 
.are  to  bs  found  as  early  as  the  lime  of 
Homer,  viz.    the  leading  of  the    bride 
veiled  to  die  shoulders,  from  the  house  of 
her  father  to  that  of  her  husband,  with 
torches,  the  singing  of  joyous  songs,  play- 
ing on  the  flute  and  harp,  dancing,  liath- 
'  ing  of  the  bride,  ornamenting  her,  con- 
ducting of  the  couple  to  their  apartment 
by  the  thalamepolos,  a  female  guardian  of 
the  bride  chamber.     At  later  periods,  the 
ceremonies  of  the  festival  were  more  ex- 
tended.    The  day  before  the  weddings 
which  was  celebrated  particulariy  in  the 
month  Gamelion,  or  on  the  fourth  day  of 
each  mondi,  the  betrothed  pardes  c«ch 
cut  off  a  lock  of  hair,  and  dedicated  it  to 
all  the  PBitron  gods  of  matrimony  (Jupiter, 
Juno,  Diana,  the  Fates) ;  the  bile  of  the 
victims  was  thrown  away;  the  entrails 
were  observed.    The  ceremouies  were, 
properly  speakinff,  nodiing  but  a  mimic 
repetition  of  the  first  marriage  of  the  gods 
{ffomos  kUros),    On  the  day  of  the  wed- 
cBnff,  the  couple  put  on  wreaths  of  flowera 
or  leaves,  sacrMl  to  Venus,  or   having 
some  other  reladon  to  marriage.     The 
house  was  also  ornamented  with  wreaths. 
Towards  evening,  the  bridegroom  took 
the  bride  from  her  ftuher's  house,  general- 
ly in  a  chariot,  accompanied  by  a  ptura- 
Wfmphos,    If  he  bad  been  aheady  married, 
the  paranymphoM  alone  conducted  her,  and 
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was  tuen  called  fijfmf^iagt^gos.    Tire  bride 
(who  carried  a  vewel  comainiog  baiiey, 
and  called  phrygetron)  was  preceded  by 
torcfa-bearera,  music  and  sonc^  also  by 
femalee  wbo  carried  symbob  oi  domestic 
life,  as  a  aeve,  a  spindle,  itc     When  the 
couple  arrived  at  Lome,  fhiils  were  poured 
over  tbeiDt  as  a  s^iubol  of  plenty ;  the 
axle  of  the  vehicle  in  which  they  had  rid- 
deu  was  burnt,  to  indicate  tliat  the  bride 
coukl  not  return,  after  which  tlie  meed 
followed,  in  apartments  adorned,  for  the 
occasion,  for  which  firiends  and  relations 
assembled,  dressed  in  festival  dresses.    In 
Atliensy  a  boy  appeared  during  the  meal, 
ciowoed  widi  tJioms  and  acorns,  hokluiff 
a  basket,   which  contained   bread,   and 
caliius  out,  **  I  left  tlie  bad  and  found  the 
better^  {ifvyw  mk^,  dfw  «^«inw| — an  allu- 
ftton  to  the  life  of  the  primitive  mliabitauiB 
of  Aixica,  without  bread  and  awtrimony. 
Dances  and  songs  diverted  the  guestsi 
After  the  dance,  followed  the  procession 
into  the  bride  chamber,  where  the  bed  was 
generally  covered  with  a  purple  cloth,  and 
stTbwed  with  flowen.    Another  bed  was 
also  placed  in  tlie  same  room,  for  the  bride* 
groom,  in  case  evil  omens  should  prevent 
die  consummation  of  the  marriace.    Here 
the  bride  washed  her  feet  ^in  Athens,  in 
water  ftora  the  fountam  Calhniioe),  sen-ed 
by  the  luthraj^roi  (a  boy,  always  the 
nearest  relative).    In  Athens,  the  pair  also 
ate  a  quince,  probably  in  allusion  to  Prosr 
erpine.    The  bride  was  now  placed  in  the 
bed  by  her  nearest  relativea»  particularly 
by  the  mother  of  the  bride,  who  wound 
the  fillets  of  her  own  hair  round  the 
torch,  and,  whilst  the  bridepoom  unloosed 
the  zone  of  the  bride,  which  was  oonse* 
crated  to  Minerva  or  Diana,  boys  and 
giris  danced  before  the  door,  stamping 
and  singing  songs  (epWudamiat  choruses^ 
praises  of  tlie  young  couple,  good  wisheSf 
&C'-See  Theocrytus,  I8th  i^t)    A  th^ 
Twro9  (door-keeper)  prevented  the  women 
from  eruering  to  assist  the  bride.    The 
next  morning,  the  same  boys  and  giria 
sung    t^thtdamia    eg^rUca    (ewakeouig 
songs).     The  festivu  lasted  for  several 
days,  each  having  its  proper  name«    Very 
dinerent  from  all  this  was  the  custom  of 
the  Lacedemonians,    "^^  retained  the 
ancient  form  of  carrying  off  the  bride  by 
force.     After  the  bridegroom  had  canned 
off  the  girl,  a  femide  paranymph  cut  tho 
hair  of  the  bride,  put  on  her  a  male  dresSy 
seated  her  in  a  dark  room,  upon  a  carpet; 
the  bridegroom  then  came  clandestinely, 
unbound  the  zone^  placed,  the  bride  upon 
the  bed,  and,  soon  after,  stole  away  to  the 
common  sleeping  room  of  the  youths  and 


repeated  these  visits  several  times  beft>re 
the  marriage  was  made  known.  After 
this,  the  solemn  conducdng  home  of  the 
bride,  acconipanied  by  sacrifices,  took 
place.  The  Romans  had,  in  a  legal  sense, 
three  different  ways  of  concluding  a  mar- 
riage— coemtioi  cunfamatioj  and  toul^^-of 
which  the  eanfamaHo  was  the  most  sol- 
emn and  most  conclusive.  At  the  be- 
trothment  {momaUa),  the  day  of  marriage 
was  settled,  great  care  being  taken  not  to 
fix  upon  one  of  the  cUri  dies  (unlucky 
days),  viz.  the  month  ^f  May,  the  calends, 
Bones  and  ides,  and  the  days  following 
them,  the  feast  of  the  Salians,  the  pamdor 
2ta,  &c  On  the  other  hand,  a  peculiar 
predilection  was  entertained  for  the  sec- 
ond half  of  June.  Tlie  dav  before  the 
wedding,  Uie  bride  sacrificed  the  virgin- 
hke  toga  prtdexia  to  the  Foriuna  virgina' 
U»  ,*  her  Mitta  attreo,  her  Hnpkia  and  toys 
to  the  Lor  famUiariij  or  to  Venus,  after 
she  had  first  sacrificed  to  Jmw  jugo,  the 

ddess  of  marriages,  and  after  her  hair 
been  divided  with  a  lance  (calxbaris) 
into  six  locks  (in  aliusioD  to  the  rape  of 
the  Sabines),  aJid  arranged  according  to 
the  fiohion  of  matrons.  On  the  day  of 
the  wedding,  the  bride  was  ornamented. 
She  covered  her  Imir  with  the  vitta  recio, 
put  on  a  wreath  of  flowers,  the  tunic  of 
matrons,  and  encircled  her  waist  witli  a 
woollen  zone,  tied  in  a  HereuUs  knot  (so 
called),  at  which  moment  she  impk)red 
the  Jimo  dnxia,  A  red  or  fire-colored  veil 
now  covered  her  fiwe  (allusion  to  bash- 
fiilness);  shoes  of  a  like  color  were  put 
on.  After  the  auspices  were  taken,  and 
sacrifices  had  been  offered  to  the  gods  of 
matrimony,  pardculariy  to  Juno,  the  bile 
being  thrown  away,  the  couple  seated 
themselves  upon  the  fleece  of  the  victim, 
in  aUiision  to  the  original  dress  of  men, 
and  to  the  domestic  duties  of  the  wife. 
In  the  evenings  the  bride  was  led  home  by 
the  bridsffroom.  The  bride  rested  in  the 
Bram.  of  her  mother,  .or  one-  of  die  next 
relatives^  and  diebridegsoom  carried  her 
ofi^  in  allusion  to  the  rape  of  the  Sabines. 
The  bride  was  Jed  by  boys;  others  pre- 
ceded her,  beaiing.  torches.  The  brido 
(ortftDoale  slaves)  caivied  distafils,  wool, 
&c  The  music  of  the  lyre  and  the  flute 
accompauiedlhe.proeesBion,  during  which 
thfe  biidenT»m  threw  walnnts  among  the 
people.  The  bride- was  lifted,  or  stepped 
gently  over  the  threshold  of  her  parental 
house,  and  of  that  whese  she  entesed,  this 
part  of  the  .dwelUng  being  sacred  to  Vesta, 
the  protectress  of  virgins.  These  thresh- 
olds were  ornament^  with  flowers,  &Ct 
She  was  followed,  or,  according  to  some^ 
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preceded  by  the  boy  Oamillus.*  Rela- 
tioue  and  fiiends  accompanied  the  procea- 
non,  where  iokea  and  merriment  abound- 
ed. Arrived  at  her  new  house,  she  hung 
woollen  bands,  as  signs  of  chastity,  at  the 
door-posts,  and  rubbed  the  posts  with  the 
fat  or  hogs  and  wolves,  to  guard  against 
enchantment.  Her  first  step  in  the  house 
was  made  on  a  fleece  (symool  of  domes- 
tic industry).  The  keys  were  handed 
over  to  her,  and  both  she  and  the  bride- 
groom touched  fire  and  water,  as  signs  of 
chastity  and  purity.  With  the  water  the 
feet  were  washed.  In  the  times  of  the 
republic,  the  bride  carried  three  pieces  of 
the  coin  called  as.  One  she  held  in  her 
hand,  and  gave  to  the  bridegroom,  as  if 
purcha«ng  him;  another,  lying  in  her 
shoe,  she  put  on  the  hearth  of  the  new 
house;  the  third,  which  she  had  in  a 
pocket,  she  put  on  a  cross-way.  After 
some  more  ceremonies,  followed  the  wed- 
ding meal,  accompanied  by  epithaiUimia. 
The  bride  was  then  conducted  by  matrons^ 
only  once  married  (nronub<t),  into  the 
nuptial  chamber  (thauunus)^  and  laid  on 
tlie  bed  (gemalis  iedia).  Virgins  now 
sung  qntkcdamioj  in  praise  of  the  couple, 
and,  in  order  not  to  excite  Nemesis  by 
such  praises,  boys  used  to  smg  indecorous 
songs.  After  the  husband  had  given 
another  feast  (repofia),  the  wife  entered  on 
her  new  duties. — Of  the  marriage  rites  of 
the  ancient  Celtic  and  German  tribes,  as 
littie  is  known  as  of  die  ancient  Asiatic 
tribes ;  and,  in  the  littie  which  is  recorded/ 
the  ancient  authors  contradict  each  other. 
They  are  almost  unanimous,  however,  in 
stating  that  the  ceremony  of  buying  the 
wife  was  customaiy  with  tiiem ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  polygamy  existed  among 
tiieni  or  not.  Ciesar  says  it  prevailed 
among  the  Britons ;  others  say  the  sama 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain.  The  Ger- 
mans and  Gauls  seem  to  have  had,  gen* 
emlly,  but  one  wife ;  yet  excefHions  aro 
known  (for  instance,  Ariovistus).  Accord* 
iog  to  tlie  historian  Adam,  of  Bremen, 
polygamy  was  common  with  the  ancient 
Saxons  and  people  of  Dittnareh.  Among 
the  ancient  Germans,  ^e  marriage  of  a 
free  person  with  a  skive  was  punished. 
If  a  slave  had  seduced  a  free  girl,  he  was 
beheaded,  and  she  burnt  They  nuuried 
latB :  marriage  warn  pfohibited  before  the 
Khh  year.  The  suitor  paid  a  price  to  the 
father  of  the  (^rl,  from  which,  afterwards, 
the  momuttf  ^ft,  so  called,  originated.  If 
a  girl  was  Scathed,  she  was  watched  by 
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the  fiiends  of  the  wooer ;  if  the  latler 
delayed  the  marriage  longer  than  two 
years,  the  engagement  was  dissolved. 
After  marriage,  the  wife  was  inseparable 
ftx>m  the  husband :  she  followed  him  to 
the  chase,  in  war,  &C.,  and  often  bettaved 
herself  when  the  husband  had  fidJen. 
Divorce  was  veiy  rare ;  violation  of  matri- 
mony was  punished  by  death.  The  Mo- 
hammedans consider  matrimony  as  a 
mere  civil  contract  They  practise  po- 
lygamy. The  Mohammedans  may  have 
four  regularly  married  wives ;  they  may, 
besides,  purchase  concubines  (generally 
Circassian  and  other  slavesj;  they  have, 
also,  hired  wives,  whose  obhgation  to  live 
with  a  man  lasts  only  for  a  certain  time. 
Generally,  the  Mohammedans  have  but 
one  wife;  the  wealthier  sort  have  two; 
the  very  rich,  still  more.  With  the  Turks, 
the  marriage  is  concluded  upon  between 
the  parents,  and  at  the  most  the  contract 
is  only  confirmed  before  the  cadi.  Gen- 
erally, the  bridegroom  has  to  buy  the 
bride;  most  commonly,  they  do  not  see 
each  other  before  marriage.  The  bride 
is  conducted  on  horseback,  closely  veiled, 
to  the  bridegroom.  Entertainments  fol- 
low, and,  in  the  evening,  the  bride  is  led, 
by  a  eunuch  (or,  with  me  poorer  classes, 
by  a  maid  servantj,  into  the  bride  chamber. 
It  is  a  real  misfortune  for  a  Turk  to  be 
oUiged  to  marry  a  daughter  of  the  sultan. 
He  prescribes  the  present  to  be  made  to 
his  daughter;  the  husband  is  obliged  to 
folk>w  her  will  in  all-  things.  He  must 
give  so  many  presents,  that  he  is  fre- 
quentiy  ruined.  In  Arabia,  if  a  young 
man  is  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  a 
giri  in  the  street,  where  the  women  appear 
always  veiled,  he  endeavore  to  get  a  sight 
of  her  face,  by  procuring  admission  into  « 
bouse  where  she  frequentiy  comes,  and 
remaining  concealed  there  by  the  aid  of 
some  kind  relatives.  If  he  is  pleased,  he 
makes  a  bargain  with  the  fiither;  the  con- 
tract is  signed  before  the  sheik.  After 
several  ceremonies,  baths,  entertainments, 
&C.,  the  Arab  awaits  his  bride  in  his  tent 
Matrons  conduct  her  there,  where  tlie 
brkle  bowi%  and  receives  a  gold  piece 
pressed  on  her  forehead.  She  is  then 
carried  by  him  into  the  interior  of  the 
tent  The  bride  and  other  women  dance 
■round  it  all  night  In  Barixuy,  the  mar- 
riaM  contract  is  concluded  with  the 
fother  or  some  relation,  or,  in  default  of 
them,  with  the  cadi,  a  price  paid  for  the 
bride,  and  a  sum  as^med  for  her  support 
in  case  of  divorce.  The  evening  before 
the  marriage,  the  bridegroom  proceeds,  on 
bonebackt  accompanied  by  many  friendl^ 
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to  the  houfe  of  the  bride.  The  bride  ia 
then  carried  od  a  mule,  coTered  with  a 
sort  of  box  (or,  among  the  wealthier 
claasea,  on  a  camel,  bearing  a  sort  of  tent), 
to  tlie  house  of  the  bridegroom.  The 
brideeroora  and  his  friends  accompany 
her,  the  latter  expressing  their  joy  by  the 
discharge  of  fire-arms.  The  bride  is  then 
conducted  to  the  bridegroom,  in  a  dark 
apartment,  and  it  is  not  till  afler  the  com- 
pletion of  the  marriage  that  he  obtains  a 
sight  of  her  face.  He  cannot  go  out  of 
the  house  for  eight  days ;  she,  not  for  two 
months.  Fonneriy  the  bridegroom,  at 
the  end  of  the  eight  days,  phiyed  the  king, 
and  decided  a  number  of  petty  disputes; 
but  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
centuiy,  when  the  emperor  of  Moroeao 
had  eight  of  such  kings  tied  to  the  tails  of 
mules  and  drsfged  to  death,  this  custom 
has  ceased.  Uhe  wedding  ceremonies, 
among  the  Mohammedans  in  Hindoetan, 
are  similar,  only  the  procession  is  accom- 
panied by  music  and  song.  With  the 
Persians,  the  bridal  purchase-money  is 
c^pneed  upon  by  the  bridegroom  and  the 
£herof  the  bride;  this  is  either  left  to 
the  father,  or  given  to  the  bride  in  case  of 
divorce.  The  contract  is  signed  before  a 
cadi,  in  a  aolitaiy  place,  so  that  enchanters 
may  not  deprive  the  bridegroom  of  his 
vigor.  As  it  is  considered,  with  all  the 
Mohammedans,  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  find  the  signs  of  maiden* 
hood  in  the  bride,  and  as  the  whole  rela- 
tion between  the  two  sexes  is  such  as 
not  to  enable  the  bridegroom  to  take  the 
bride's  virtue  uiK>n  trust,  it  is  often  made 
a  point  of  the  marriage  contract,  that  tlie 
marriage  shall  be  null  if  satisfiiction  is  not 
receivM  on  this  point  So  much  atten- 
tion is  [laid  to  this  subject,  that,  in  case 
an  accidental  injury,  as  by  a  fkW  from 
a  camel,  &c.,  might  bring  it  in  ques- 
tion, Others  not  unfrequently  have  an 
attested  record  made  of  the  cause  of  the 
accidenL  The  Circassians,  who  sell  their 
daughters  to  the  Turks,  use  mechanical 
means  to  prevent  the  loss  of  their  virginity, 
from  the  age  of  puberty.  With  the  hea- 
then Hindoos,  any  one  who  marries  out 
of  his  caste,  loses  its  privileges,  and  be- 
comes tittle  better  than  a  Paria.  (q.  v.)  The 
Hindoos  many  their  children  veiy  early, 
often  in  the'  seventh  year.  When  the 
marriage  is  agreed  on,  gifts  are  sent,  with 
song  and  music,  to  the  bride.  Similar 
ones  are  returned  to  the  bridegroom.  On 
the  day  before  the  marriage,  the  bride- 
groom, adorned  vrith  a  crown  and  flowers, 
proceeds  through  the  city,  accompanied 
by  music,  and  attended  by  the  young  men 
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of  his  own  occupation,  m  palanquins,  car- 
riages, and  on  horseback.  The  bride  does 
the  same,  on  the  day  of  the  wedding,  at- 
tended by  her  young  female  acquaintance. 
In  the  evening,  the  wedding  takes  place. 
A  fire  is  lighted  between  the  couple,  a  alk 
cord  wound  round  them,  and  a  kerchk!f^ 
folded  up,  is  placed  between  them,  after 
which  the  Bramin  pronounces  a  certain 
formula,  the  purport  of  which  is,  that  the 
husband  ougnt  to  give  sufficient  support 
to  the  wife,  and  that  she  ought  to  be  faith- 
ful: the  blessing  follows.  The  Buddha 
religion  prescribes  other  ceremonies  and 
rules.  In  Pegu,  the  women  are  bought, 
and  generally  only  for  a  certain  time.  In 
Siam,  tlie  husband  may  have,  besides  the 
legitimate  wife,  otliers,  whose  children, 
however,  are  not  legal,  and  are  sold  as 
slaves.  In  China,  the  wife  is  bought; 
poor  people  ask  wives  from  the  foundling 
nouses.  The  young  couple  do  not  see 
each  other  before  the  contracts  are  ex- 
dianged.  The  bride  is  then  conveyed, 
with  music,  torches,  &c.,  to  the  husband. 
She  is  carried  in  a  chair,  securely  en- 
closed, the  kev  to  which  is  given,  on  her 
arrival,  to  the  bridegroom.  Here  he  sees 
her  for  the  first  time.  Formcriy,  the  wife 
was  sent  back  immediately,  but  at  paesent 
this  is  generally  prevented  by  the  con- 
tract ;  the  relations  also  contrive  to  get  a 
Eretty  accurate  description  of  the  urida 
eforehand.  The  bride  is  then  led  into 
the  house,  where  she  bows  low  before  the 
fiimily  idol.  Entertainments  then  follow, 
each  sex  being  separate.  After  marriage, 
the  wife  sees  only  the  husband,  and,  on 
particular  occasions,  the  father  or  some 
other  relative,  unless  express  provision  is 
made  for  more  liberty  in  the  contract.  In 
Japan,  the  bridegroom  awaits  the  bride  in 
the  temple  of  Fo,  where  the  honzc  blesses 
tliem,  during  which  ceremony  the  couple 
bear  a  torch  or  lamp.  Tlie  festival  tlien 
lasts  for  seven  or  eight  days.  The  Parsers, 
or  worshippers  of  fire,  consider  matrimony 
a  holy  state,  conducive  to  eternal  felicity^ 
and  betroth  children  very  young.  Matri- 
mony between  cousins,  is  most  esteemed. 
Betrothment  is,  with  them,  a  ceremony 
entirely  lunding.     At  the  wedding,  the 

Eriest  asks  the  parties  whether  each  will 
ave  the  other;  if  they  sa^  yes,  he  joins 
their  hands  and  strevra  nee  over  them. 
Weddings  among  them  are  celebrated 
with  much  public  festivity.  Among  the 
Indians  of  North  America,  the  wed- 
dings are  very  simple. — See  T\iU8  of  the 
Mrth^fVeH  (Boston,  1830| ;  also,  the  ard- 
cle  Indians. — Among  Cnristians,  mar- 
riages^ of  late,  are  celebfated  with  much 
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kts  ceremony  than  formeriy.  In  England, 
among  Uie  wealthier  classes,  it  is  custom- 
ary  for  the  couple  to  po,  in  a  morning 
drcfis,  to  church,  and,  unmediately  after 
the  marriage,  to  set  out  on  a  journey. 
With  the  Catholics,  matrimony  is  a  sacra- 
ment, and  dissolvable  by  the  pope  only. 
Witl)  Protestants,  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
the  U.  States,  matrimony  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  is  a  mere  civil  act ;  justices  of  the 
peace  may  perform  the  ceremony  ;  yet 
such  instances  are  rare.  Marriages  con- 
cluded by  cler^men  anin^y  are  valid  also, 
and,  in  so  far,  the  law  diliere  from  tliat  in 
the  former  French  republic  and  empire, 
where  die  contract,  hi  the  presence  of  the 
civil  officer,  could  not  be  omitted. 
Marrow.  (See  Bone,  and  MeJuUtu) 
Mars,  mademoiselle  Hyppolite-Boutet, 
the  most  eminent  of  the  French  actresses, 
was  born  in  1778,  and  is  tiie  daughter  of 
Monvel,  an  actor  of  great  celebrity.  In 
f^ving  her  instrucdons,  her  fiither  had  the 
judgment  and  good  taste  not  to  make  her 
a  mere  creature  of  art  On  the  contrary, 
he  taufljt  her  that  much  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  mspiratiou  of  natural  feelings,  and 
that  art  ought  only  to  second,  and  not  su- 
persede, nature.  She  firat  came  out  in 
1792^  on  the  Montansler  theatre,  and  at 
length  was  received  at  the  ThMtre  Dran- 
fois.  Her  original  cast  of  parts  consisted 
of  those  which  the  French  denominate 
inginues — parts  in  which  youthful  inno- 
cence and  simplicity  are  represented. 
These  she  perfonned  for  many  vears  with 
extraordinary  applause.  At  length  she 
resolved  to  shine  in  a  diametrically  oppo* 
site  kind  of  acting;  that  of  the  higher 
class  of  coquettes.  In  accomplishing  this, 
she  had  to  encounter  a  yiolent  ppposition 
from  mademoiselle  Leverd,  who  was  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  department ; 
for,  in  France,  each  actor  has  an  exclusive 
right  to  a  certain  species  of  character. 
Suulemoiselle  Mars,  however,  succeeded 
in  breaking  through  this  rule ;  and,  in  the 
coquette,  die  charmed  fully  as  much  as 
she  had  before  done  in  the  child  of  na- 
ture. In  comedy,  she  is  what  mademoi- 
selle George  is  in  tragedy.  She  charms 
ibreiguen  no  less  than  she  does  her  own 
countiymen.  Mr.  Alison,  the  son  of  the 
author  of  the  Essay  on  Taste,  speaks  of 
her  as  being  "probably  as  perfect  an  ac- 
tress in  comedy  as  ever  appeared  on  any 
■tage.  She  has  (he  says)  united  every 
advantage  of  countenance,  and  voice,  and 
fiflure,  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive." 
llademoiselle  Man  has  been  very  beauti- 
fiiL  At  Lyons,  she  was  crowned  publidy, 
in  the  tfaeatrsy  with  a  garland  of  flowensi 


and  a  JHe  was  celebrated  in  honor  of 
her,  hy  die  public  bodies  and  authorities 
of  the  town. 

Mar8,Mavors  (with  tne  Greeks  .^rM;; 
the  god  of  war.  According  to  the  oklest 
poets,  he  wastheson  of  Jupiter  and  Juno; 
according  to  later  ones,  of  Juno  alone, 
and  the  nerccst  of  all  the  gods.  Ares  or 
Man  is,  originally,  a  Pelasgian  deii^, 
whose  wonhip  was  first  celebrated  m 
Thrace,  and  afterwards  transferred  to 
Greece.  In  the  eariiest  times  he  was  tlie 
symbol  of  divine  power,  and  with  the 
Greeks,  the  symbol  of  war,  so  fiur  as  re- 
gards strength,  bravery  and  fierceness,  or, 
in  other  words^  was  the  god  of  battiesi 
Minerva,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  goddess 
of  war,  was  the  symbol  of  courage  joined 
with  wisdom  and  military  art.  In  later 
times,  he  is  always  represented  in  the  hu- 
man form,  and  is  the  protector  of  inno- 
cence. The  Romans  early  adopted  his 
worship  from  the  Greeks.  According  lo 
tradition,  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  found- 
ers of  Rome,  were  the  fruit  of  his  inter- 
oourae  with  Rhea  Sylvia.  Several  tem- 
ples in  Rome  and  the  Campus  Mardus 
(q.  V.)  were  dedicated  to  him.  His  ser- 
vice was  celebrated  by  particular jfoitttnet 
devoted  to  him,  and  bv  the  college  of  the 
Salii  ((].  v,)j  whose  duty  it  was  to  pro- 
serve  ins  shield  (anctle),  said  to  havefSdlen 
from  heaven.  The  month  of  March  was 
sacred  to  him,  and  his  festivals  were  cele- 
brated on  the  1st  of  March  and  12th  of 
October.     He  was  likewise  the  god  of 

Sring.  Among  the  Romans,  soldien  and 
idiators,  and  fire,  were  sacred  to  him  ; 
also  horses,  birds  of  prey,  vultures,  cocks, 
woodfiecken  and  wolves;  the  ttiovetau' 
rilia  (q.  v.)  were  also  in  honor  of  him.  In 
peace,  thev  called  him  Qatrmiii ;  in  war, 
Cradipus  (the  striding).  They  considered 
Bellona  as  his  wife  and  sister.  The 
Greeks,  on  tlie  other  hand,  assiffned  him 
no  wife,  although  he  had  chudren  by 
Venus  and  several  other  mistrBsses.  His 
intrigue  with  the  fonner  was  betrayed 
to  Vulcan  by  SoL  Vulcan  immediately 
made  a  fine  iron  net,  which  be  threw  over 
the  two  lovers,  whom  he  found  in  bed  to- 
gether: he  then  called  together  all  the 
gods,  and  exposed  his  captives  to  the  scorn 
ofOlympusL  He  was  the  fiither  of  Har- 
monia,  tnr  Venus;  Deimos  (TVror)  and 
Phobos  (Jhsor)  were  his  sons.  Simonidea 
also  calls  Cupid  the  son  of  Man  and  Ve- 
nus. Phobos  is  his  constant  companion 
in  war ;  Phobos  and  Deimos  harness  the 
steeds  to  his  chariot,  and  guide  him  to  the 
fight  Enyo,  the  destroyer  of  cities  (Bel- 
hwa),  and  £lri%  always  hover  aiaand  liini 
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in  battle.  The  fliblee  relate  many  of  bis 
exploits.  He  is  metitioued  in  the  account 
of  the  war  of  the  giants  only  by  the  later 
poetai  According  to  Claudian,  he  was  the 
Dim  who  attacked  the  giantb :  he  slew  Pelo- 
rus  and  Mimas.  But  he  was  compelled 
to  flee,  with  the  other  gods,  before  TyphoB- 
us,  and,  to  escape  his  fury,  changed  himself 
into  a  fifili.  In  the  fight  with  Otus  and 
Ephialtes,  the  sons  of  Aloeua,  he  was 
taken  and  confined  in  a  brazen  prison, 
where  he  languished  13  mouths.  But 
the  mother  of  the  Aloidee  discovered  the 
place  of  his  confinement  to  Mercuiy,  by 
whom  he  was  delivered.  He  twice  en- 
gaged in  combat  with  Hercules,  for  the 
protection  tff  his  sons.  In  one  of  the 
combats,  the  god  was  wounded;  in  the 
oUier,  Jupiter  separated  the  combatants 
by  hurliu^  his  thunderbolts  between  them. 
Mars  bavuig  slaju  Halirrholius,  the  son  of 
Neptune  and  the  nymph  Euryte,  for  of- 
fering violence  to  bis  daughter  Alcippo, 
Neptune  accused  him  before  the  twelve 
gods,  who  judged  the  cause  on  a  hill  near 
Athens  (Areopagus,  Mars'  hill),  and  ac- 
quitted him.  As  Mars  was  the  firat  who 
was  tried  in  this  place,  it  derived  its  name 
irom  that  circumstance.  In  the  Trojan 
war,  he  assisted  the  Trojans  against  the 
Greeks.  Diomedes  wounded  nim,  and 
he  bellowed  like  10,000  mea  united.  He 
fought  also  against  Minerva,  and  hurled 
his  spear  against  her  ngis :  she  smote  him 
to  the  ground  with  a  rock.  Mars  is  rep- 
resented as  a  young  warrior  in  full  armor, 
of  a  strong  frame,  broad  forehead,  sunken 
eyes,  thick  and  short  hair.  His  attributes 
are  a  helmet,  a  spear,  a  sword  and  a 
shield. — Jlfort  is  also  the  name  of  a  planet 
(See  PUmeta,)  In  chemistry.  Mars  was 
fbrmeriy  put  for  iron ;  in  both  cases,  it  is 
marked  bv  this  sign  :  ^. 
Mars'  Hill.  fSee  ^reopagtu,) 
MARSPEEf,  William,  bom  in  1754,  at 
Vervol,  in  Ireland,  was  sent  out,  early  in 
life,  as  a  writer,  to  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
where  he  rose  to  be  chief,  and  gained 
much  information  respectmff  the  language, 
manners  and  antiquities  of  the  Oriental 
archipelaffo,  a  part  of  which  he  has  com- 
municated in  articles  sent  by  him  to  the 
royal  and  antiquarian  societies.  The 
chief  of  these  are.  On  a  Phenomenon  ob- 
served in  the  Idand  of  Sumatra ;  Re- 
marks on  the  Sumatran  Language }  Ob- 
servadons  on  the  Language  or  tlie  People 
commonly  called  Gipsies ;  On  the  Hejira 
of  the  MohamniedauB ;  On  the  Chronolo- 
gy of  the  Hindoos ;  and  On  the  Traces 
of  the  Hindoo  Language  and  Literature, 
extant  among  the  Malays.    His  separate 


publications  are,  the  Histonr  of  Sumatra 
(1802) ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  Malayan  Lau- 

Siage  (1812) ;  andk^  Grammar  of  the 
alayan  Language ;  to  which  is  prefixed 
an  interesting  Discourse  on  the  Histoiy. 
Religion  and  Antiquities  of  the  Oriental 
Islands. 

Marseillaise  Htmn,  the  celebrated 
song  of  the  patriots  and  warriora  of  the 
French  revolution,  was  composed  by  M. 
Joseph  Rouget  de  1'  Isle,  while  an  oflicer 
in  the  engineer  corps  at  Strasburg,  early 
in  the  French  revolution,  with  a  view  of 
supplanting  the  vulgar  songs  then  in 
vogue,  relative  to  the  struggle  then  going 
on.  He  composed  the  song  and  the  mu- 
sic in  one  nieht  It  was  at  first  called 
L^Optmde  h  to  LiherU,  but  subsequently 
received  its  present  name,  because  it  was 
first  publiclyjBung  by  the  Marseilles  confed- 
erates in  1 792.  It  became  the  national  song 
of  the  French  patriots  and  warriori^  and 
was  famous  through  Europe  and  America. 
The  tune  is  peculiarly  exciting.  It  was 
suppressed,  of  course,  under  the  empire 
and  the  Bourbons  ;  but  the  revolution  of 
1830  called  it  up  anew,  and  it  has  since 
become  again  the  national  song  of  the 
French  paUiots.  The  king  of  the  French 
has  bestowed  on  its  composer,  who  was 
about  70  yeare  old  at  tl)e  time  of  tlie  last 
revolution,  having  been  bom  in  1760,  a 
pension  of  1500  fitmcs  fifom  his  private 
purse.  M.  Rouget  de  i'  Isle  had  been 
wounded  at  Quiberon,  and  persecuted  by 
the  terrorists,  from  whom  he  had  escaped 
by  flying  to  Germany.  The  celebrity  of 
the  MaFBeillaise  hymn,  the  important  in- 
fluence which  it  has  exerted,  and  the  new 
interest  which  it  has  lately  acquired,  iii- 
duce  us  to  give  it  at  length. 

AUoDSy  enfani  de  la  patrie : 

Le  jour  dn  gloire  est  arriv^ : 

Contre  nous  de  )a  tyrannie 

L'inendard  saugtaui  est  lev6. 

Eu{endez-vou«  daas  ies  campagnes 

Mugir  ces  fibx>ces  soidaU  t 

lis  vieiuicntjusqucs  daus  vos  bras 

Egorger  vos  fils,  vos  compagiies. 
Auzannes,  citoyeos,  fonmcz  voa  balaillons ; 
HBrchczy-'Oii'*ui  sang  ioipurabreuve  vm  sillowi 

CBdUB. 

Aux  amnes,  citoyens ;  fonnoaa  noa  batafllons ; 
Marchons ;— qu^un  song  impur  abreuva  noa  sinoaa. 

Que  reui  cette  horde  d'esclaves, 
De  tratires,  de  rois  conjurb  1 
Pour  qui  ccs  ignoMea  entreves, 
Ces  Ten  di>fl  loug-tems  pr^r^  t — 
Frau^ats,  pour  noot,  ah !  quel  outraga 
Qncis  U-ansporU  il  doit  exciter ! 
C'csl  nous  qu'on  ose  menacer 
De  rendre  a  Fantique  eaclavage ! 
Auz  anoes,  dtc. 
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Qnoi !  des  eohortet  ^trang^res 
FeraicDt  la  ioi  daiu  nos  foyers  ! 
Quoi !  ces  phalanges  mcrcenaires 
Tenrasseraient  nos  fiers  gyerriers ! — 
Grand  Dicu  !  par  dcs  mains  euchatn^ 
Nos  fronts  sous  le  Joug  so  plieraient ! 
08  vils  despotes  devieiidraieDt 
Les  maitres  de  nos  desUnees ! 
Auz  annes,  See, 

Trcmblez,  tyrans !  et  voas,  perfides  ! 
L'opprobre  de  tons  les  partis ; 
Trembles.. ..vos  projets  parricidei 
Vont  enfin  recevoir  leur  prix. 
Tout  est  soldai  pour  vous  corabattre  : 
S'lls  tombent,  nos  jeunes  h^os, 
La  France  en  produit  de  nouveaux, 
Centre  vous  tous  prdts  k  se  battrc. 
Auz  armcs,  Slc. 

Fran9ais,  en  guerriers  magnanimes, 
Portez  ou  retcnez  vos  coups  ; 
Epargncz  les  tristes  victimcs 
A  regret  s'armant  contro  vous  ;— 
Mais  ces  despotes  sanguinaires, 

Mais  les  complices  de  Bouillc 

Tous  c«s  tigres  qui,  sans  pitie, 
Dechirent  le  sein  de  leur  mere !.... 
Aux  armes,  &.c. 

Amour  sacr6  de  la  patrie/ 
Conduis,  souticns  nos  bras  vengeurs : 
Libertej  Liberie  cbcrie, 
Combats  avec  tes  d^easeurs. 
Sous  nos  drapeaux,  que  la  victoire 
Accoure  k  tes  m&les  accens  $ 
Que  tes  enuemis  expirans, 
Voient  ta  triomphe  et  noire  gloire. 
Auz  armes,  dee. 

Marseilles  (properly  MarstUU),  the 
•ncient  Massilia ;  a  city  of  France,  capital 
of  the  department  Bouches  du  Rbdne,  on 
the  Lion's  gulf;  lat  43°  17'N.;  Ion.  5° 
TSif  E. ;  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  of  many 
civil  and  military  authorities.  The  port 
is  safe  and  spacious,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 1200  vessels,  but  not  admitting  a 
ship  of  larger  size  than  a  frigate.  A  new 
port  has  recently  been  constructed,  suf- 
ncient  to  receive  ships  of  the  line,  and  is 
used  for  quarandne  ground.  The  lazaret- 
to is  the  finest  in  Europe.  The 'old  city 
is  principally  composed  of  crooked,  nar- 
row and  steep  streets,  lined  with  hiffh 
houses.  The  new  city  has  wide,  straight 
streets,  with  foot- walks.  The  houses  are  in 
general  handsomely  built,  and  there  are 
several  agreeable  promenades  and  squares. 
The  cathedral  is  one  of  tlie  oldest  in 
France  ;  the  Hdtel  de  Vilie  is  the  hand- 
somest building  in  the  city.  There  are 
an  observatoiy,  several  hospitals,  a  morU 
de  pUU,  a  savings  bank,  21  churches,  an 
academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  a  royal  col- 
lege, a  public  library  of  60,000  volume^ 
and  numerous  other  literary,  scientific  and 
charitable  institutions.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles of  export  are  Naples  soap  (made  at 


MarBeilles),o]ive-cMl,  brandy,  anchovy,  spir- 
its, excellent  cutleiy,  corks,  chemical  prep- 
aradous,  coral,  perfiimes^  silks,  &c.  It  cai^ 
ries  on  a  considerable  commerce  witli  ail 
parts  of  the  worid,  particularly  witli  luily, 
Spain,  Barbary  and  the  LevanL  In  1826^ 
82,000  bales  of  cotton  fone  quarter  of  the 
whole  amount  importea  into  France)  were 
carried  into  Maraeilles.  Sugar  (for  its  re- 
fineriesl  dye-wood,  and  otiier  colonial  ar- 
ticles, form  its  imports.  In  1824,  5723 
veaselsjwith  a  burden  of  392,996  tons, were 
entered  at  this  port.  The  inhabitants  are 
laborious,  intelligent  and  honest,  but 
quick  and  anient ;  they  are  very  fond  of 
music,  dancing  and  shows.  Population, 
115,94a  Marseilles  was  founded,  600  B. 
C,  by  a  colony  of  Phocieaos,  and  formed, 
at  an  early  period,  a  flourishing  republic, 
celebrated  for  the  wisdom  of  its  institu- 
tions. Cicero  calls  it  the  Athena  of  Gaul. 
Under  tlie  domination  of  the  Romans,  it 
continued  to  rival  Alexandria  and  Ck>n- 
stantioople  in  commerce.  During  the 
middle  ages,  it  again  became  a  repubtic, 
but,  in  1S§],  was  reduced  by  the  counts 
of  Provence.  In  1482,  it  was  annexed  to 
the  crown  of  France.  In  the  revolution, 
its  inhabitants  were  at  first  distinguished 
by  their  zeal  in  fevor  of  the  new  doctrines: 
but,  in  1793,  it  was  found  ou  the  side  of 
the  Girnndista 

Marsh,  Herbert,  bishop  of  Peterlior- 
ough,  is  a  native  of  London,  and  was  bred 
at  St  John's  college,  where  he  was  much 
distinguished  both  as  a'  classical  scholar 
and  mathematician.  Having  obtained  a 
fellowship  and  academical  honors,  he 
went  to  Gottingen  to  improve  himself  in 
modem  languages.  He  readed  several 
years  at  Gottingen,  and  there  under- 
took the  translation  of  one  of  the  most 
profound  works  of  Germany  into  Endish, 
viz.  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,  to  which  he  added  explana- 
tory and  supplemental  notes  (4  vols.,8vo.). 
But  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  theo- 
logical studies;  he  sought  for  and  gained 
much  information  on  political  aflaiis, 
which  he  Utmsmitted  to  the  minister,  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  procured  him  a  pension.  When 
the  French  invaded  Germany,  he  returned 
to  England,  and  obtained  the  Margaret 
professorahip  of  divinity  in  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  He  then  engaged  in  a 
course  of  lectures  on  theology,  and  read 
them  in  Endish  instead  of  Latin,  by 
which  he  induced  persons  of  all  onlera 
and  descriptions  to  attend  them.  In  1792, 
he  published  an  Essay  on  the  Usefulness 
of  Theological  Learning.  He  was  soon 
engaged  in  controveray ;  firat  with  arch- 
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deacon  Travis,  in  soppoit  of  one  of  hm 
notes  on  Michaelis.  He  next  took  up  his 
pen  against  Mr.  Belsbam,  for  the  purpose 
of  detending  his  own  hypothesis  respect- 
ing the  .history  of  the  gospel  He  was 
afterwards  en^ged  in  a  newspaper  wtur 
on  the  dispute  net  ween  Mr.  Lancaster  niul 
Dr.  Bell.  He  liliewiBe  published  an  Es- 
say on  the  English  National  Credit  What 
most  recommended  him  to  notice  was  his 
History  of  tiie  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  which  was  esteemed  a  full  justifica- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  English  ministry. 
These  exertions  in  the  cause  of  church 
and  administration  rendered  him  conspic- 
uous, and  he  was,  in  1816,  appointed  bish- 
op of  Landafl^  and  soon  after  translated 
to  the  see  of  Peterborough.  His  other 
works  are,  an  Examination  of  the  Con- 
duct of  the  British  Ministry  relative  to  the 
Proposal  of  Bonaparte  ;  the  Politics  of 
Great  Britain  vindicated  ;  a  Dissertation 
on  the  Oriffin  and  Composition  of  the 
three  first  Gospels  (1802);  Letters  to  the 
Anonymous  Author  of  the  Remarks  on 
Michaelis  and  his  Commentator ;  the  II- 
lustradon  of  his  Hvpothesis  respecting 
tlie  thi'ee  first  Gospels  (1803) ;  a  Defence 
of  the  above  Illustration  (1804| ;  a  Course 
of  Lectures  on  Divinity  (181 0^;  a  Vindi- 
cation of  Mr.  BelPs  System  of  Education 
(1811] ;  Histoiy  of  the  Translations  of 
the  Scriptures  (1812);  Hora  Pda8ric(B 
(1813),  containing  an  Inquiry  into  the  His- 
toiy and  Lanffuage  of  the  Pelasgians; 
with  others  of  Jess  note. 

Marshal  (in  ancient  German,  i^oTV- 
chalk) ;  derived,  according  to  some,  from 
the  ancient  German  word  MoTf  a  horse  of 
the  nobler  kind,  and  Shalk,  originally  a 
servant  (thouffh  at  present  a  cunninff  fel- 
low) ;  hence  Xiarschalk,  a  man  appomted 
to  take  care  of  the  horsea  Markhal,  in 
French,  still  designates  a  fiirrier,  though  it 
also  denotes  a  high  dignity.  As  the  word 
came,  in  the  sequel,  to  designate  high  of- 
ficers of  state  and  war,  this  derivation  of 
the  word  proved  unacceptable  to  some 
persons,  and  it  was  attempted  to  derive  it 
from  mar,  maer,  from  the  Latin  im^V,  as 
in  nu^or-domo ;  but  the  first  derivation  is 
the  most  probable,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
the  onlv  instance  in  which  the  names  of 
high  dignities  originated  with  low  em- 
ployments. A  nmilar  instance  is  the 
French  arnnMUty  fitmi  comes  sUtlndi. 
Marshal  signified  at  first  a  person  intrusted 
with  the  char|[e  of  twelve  horses  under 
the  comes  stabtdt.  In  France,  the  title  sunk 
still  lower,  so  as  to  designate,  as  we  have 
said,  every  ferrier;  but  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  it  rose  in  dignity,  as  horses  were 


highly  valued  at.courtB,  so  that  it  came  to 
menify  the  person  appointed  to  the  cars 
of  all  the  horses  of  a  prince ;  and,  these  per- 
sons being  at  length  appointed  to  high 
commands  in  the  army,  and  important 
posts  in  the  state,  the  title  came  to  signiQr 
one  of  the  highest  ofiicers  of  the  couii. 
The  marshal  of  the  German  empire  deriv- 
ed his  origin  from  the  Frankish  monarchs, 
and  was  equivalent  to  the  comes  stabuli  or 
connitable.  He  was  bound  to  keep  order 
at  the  coronation  of  the  emperor,  and  to 
provide  lodgings  for  the  persons  connected 
with  the  ceremony.  He  was  called  arch- 
marshaly  a  dignity  belonging  to  the  elec- 
torate of  Saxony.  At  the^  coronation,  it 
was  his  duty  to  bring  oats,  in  a  silver  ves- 
sel, from  a  heap  in  the  open  market-place, 
and  to  present  the  vessel  to  the  emperor. 
His  duties  were  discharged  by  a  heredi- 
tary marshal  (ErbmarschaU).  In  France, 
marichal  dt  Prance  is  the  highest  military 
honor :  marichal  de  camp  is  equal  to  major-' 

?meral,  in  Austria  to  field-marshal.  In 
russia,  general-field-marshal  is  the  high- 
est military  honor.  In  Enff]and,^2(^ 
Tnarshal  means  the  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  forces.  It  is  also  gven  as  an 
honorary  rank  to  general  officers  who 
have  no  immediate  command. — Marshd 
was,  and  in  many  countries  of  Germany 
is,  the  title  of  the  president  of  the  diet  of 
the  estates.  His  ofSce  is  sometimes  he- 
reditary. Marshal  also  signifies  a  plerson 
who  regulates  the  ceremonies  on  certain 
solemn  celebrations.  Marshal  is  also  used 
for  some  inferior  ofiScers  in  England. 
The  marshal  of  the  king's  bench  has  the 
custody  of  the  prison  called  the  Exn^s 
henck.  He  attends  on  the  court  of  the 
same  name,  and  takes  into  custo^  all 
prisoners  committed  by  it.  The  officera 
m  the  U.  States'  courts,  corresponding  to 
the  sheriff  in  the  courts  of  the  several 
states,  have  also  the  name  of  marshaL 
Marshal,  Bad.  (^ee  EaH  Marshal.) 
Marshal,  ProvosL  (See  Provost  Mar- 
shal.) 

Marsham,  sir  John,  a  leamcd  writer 
on  ancient  history  and  chronoloay,  bom 
in  1602,  m  London,  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  entered  as  a  student  of  the  law 
at  the  Middle  Temple.  In  1638,  he  was 
made  one  of  the  six  clerks  in  chancery, 
which  place  he  lost ;  and  suffered  in  hk 
estate  for  his  attachment  to  royalty  durina 
the  civil  wars.  At  the  restoration  of 
Charies  II,  he  recovered  his  ofSce,  wa» 
knighted,  and  became  a  member  of  par> 
liament  Three  years  after,  he  obtained  a 
baronetcy.  He  died  in  1685.  HisCtoum 
Chronicus  JEgypHacus,  Ebrmeus   Crmcu$ 
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(London,  1672;  fblio),  displayed  much  eru- 
dition and  some  in^eiiuit^r.  He  also  publish- 
ed a  worlc  on  the  difficulties  in  the  chronol- 
ogy of  the  Old  Testament,  and  wrote  the 
preface  to  the  first  volume  of  Dugdale's 
Mmuuticotu 

Marsi  ;  1.  a  tribe  in  Samnlum,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  locus  FucinuSf  in  the 
present  Mruzzo  uUeriore.  They  had  the 
same  language  with  the  Sabines^  They 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  social 
war,  which,  from  them,  is  also  called  the 
Marsian  war. — 2,  A  German  tribe  belong- 
ing to  the  Isuevones,  a  member  of  the 
Chcruscan  league.  (See  Oieniscans,^ 
They  pressed  forward  after  the  defeat  ot 
Varus,  and  settled  chiefly  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Lippe,  but  retreated  during  the  suc- 
ceeding wars  with  the  Romans. 

Marsigli,  Lodovico  Fernando,  count  ot, 
was  born  in  1658,  of  an  illustnous  family  at 
))olognu,  and,  after  having  received  a  good 
education,  went  to  Constantinople  in  1679, 
with  the  Venetian  ambassador.  On  his 
return,  he  entered  into  the  imperial  ser- 
vice, and  was  employed  as  an  engineer  in 
the  war  with  Turkey.  He  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  tlie  passage  of  the  Raab,  and  sent 
t»  a  slave  to  B^nia.  On  obtaining  his 
liberty,  he  was  again  emploved,  and,  hav- 
ing been  made  a  colonel  of  infantry,  was 
sent,  with  his  regiment,  to  garrison  the  for- 
tress of  Brisac;  and,  that  place  being 
taken  by  the  French  in  1702,  was  accused 
of  misconduct,  and  ignominiously  dis- 
missed from  the  Austrian  service.  Retir- 
ing to  Switzerland,  he  published  a  justifi- 
catory memoir,  and  afterwards  took  up 
his  residence  at  Cassis,  near  Marseilles, 
where  he  occupied  himself  with  the  study 
of  marine  bouiny,  and  otlier  scientific 
pursuits.  In  1709,  pope  Clement  XI 
made  him  commander  of  his  troops ;  but 
he  soon  relinquished  tliis  office,  and  re- 
tired to  his  native  place,  where,  in  1712, 
he  founded  the  institute  of  Bologna.  He 
afterwards  travelled  in  England  and  Hol- 
land, and,  in  1725,  published,  at  Amster- 
dam, his  Histoire  Physique  de  la  Mer  (fol.)  $ 
and,  in  1726,  his  most  valuable  work,  the 
Danubius  Pannomco-Mysicus  (6  vols.,  fol.), 
containing  the  natural  history  of  the  Dan- 
ube, in  its  course  through  Hungaiy  and 
Turkey.  He  died  at  Bologna  in  1730,  at 
the  age  of  72. 

Marston,  John ;  an  English  dramatic 
author,  who  lived  in  tlie  reign  of  James  I, 
was  educated  at  Corpus-Christi  college, 
Oxford,  and  was  entered  at  the  Middle 
Tenople,  of  which  society  he  became  lec- 
turer; but  little  more  of  his  personal  his- 
tory is  known,  except  that  he  was  at  one 


time  upon  terms  of  firiendship  with  Ben 
Jonson.  He  was  the  author  of  eight 
plays,  all  acted  at  the  Black  Friars,  with 
applause.  Six  of  these  were  printed  in 
one  volume,  in  1633,  and  dedicated  to  the 
viscountess  Falkland.  He  also  wrote 
thiee  books  of  satires,  entitled  tiie  Scourge 
of  Villany  (1599),  reprinted  in  1764. 

Marstox  Moor,  in  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land ;  celebrated  for  the  battle  between  the 
royal  forces  under  prince  Rupert  and  the 
troops  of  the  parliament  under  Fairfiix 
and  Cromwell  (1644),  in  which  the  latter 
were  victorious.  (See  Charles  i  and 
CromtoeU,') 

Marsupials,  in  zoology ;  a  smgular 
family  of  the  order  camivora,  in  the 
class  mammaliay  so  called  from  a  pouch 
(marsupium),  in  which  the  young  remain 
immediately  after  birth,  and  into  which 
they  retreat  in  case  of  danger,  when  older. 
(See  Kangaroo^  Opossunu) 

Marstas  ;  a  son  of  Olympus,  Oagnis 
or  Hyagnis.  Fable  relates  that,  after  Mi- 
nerva had  thrown  away  the  flute  which 
she  had  invented,  displeased  because  it 
disfigured  the  countenance  in  playing,  and 
had  pronounced  the  severest  maledictions 
asainst  any  one  who  should  take  it  up, 
Marsyas  accidentally  found  this  instru- 
ment, on  which  he  soon  acquired  such 
skill,  that  he  dared  to  challenge  Apollo  to 
a  contest  The  Muses  were  invited  to  be 
the  umpires.  At  first,  the  stronger  music 
of  the  flute  drowned  the  softer  tones  of 
the  lyre,  on  which  the  god  played ;  and 
Marsyas  was  on  the  point  of  winning  the 
victory,  when  Apollo  accompanied  his  in- 
strument with  bis  voice.  Marsyas  was 
unable  to  do  the  same  with  his  flute.  The 
Muses  decided  in  favor  of  Apollo,  who 

Eut  to  death  his  rash  competitor  by  flayins 
im  alive.  In  this  way  was  the  curse  of 
Minerva  accomplished.  This  fable  is  em- 
blematic of  the  preference  g^ven  by  the 
inventors  of  the  fable  to  the  art  of  singing 
to  the  lyre  above  that  of  performing  on 
the  flute.  Many  ancient  and  modem 
artists  have  represented  the  contest,  as 
well  as  the  punishment  of  Marsyas. 

Mart,  or  Mar^uk,  Letter  or.  (See 
Letter  of  Marl  or  Marque^) 

Martello  Towers,  so  called,  by  cor- 
ruption, from  Morldla^  in  Corsica,  where 
a  strong  tower  maintained  a  determined 
resistance  to  a  superior  English  fbrce  in 
1794.  In  consequence  of  the  great 
strength  exhibited  by  this  fort,  the  Bntish 
government  erected  S7  similar  towers  on 
the  Kentish  coast,  at  intervals  of  about  a 
Quarter  of  a  mile^  us  a  defence  against  the 
tnreatened  invaaioD  from  France.    They 
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are  circalar,  with  walk  of  great  thicknefli, 
aud  roofs  bomb-proof.  One  traversing 
guD  18  mounted  upon  each,  in  working 
which  the  men  are  secured  bv  a  lofty  par- 
apet They  are  surrounded  by  a  deep 
dry  fbtae :  the  entrance  is  by  a  door  sev- 
eral feet  from  the  ground,  approach  to 
which  is  then  cut  off  by  drawuig  up  the 
ladder.  The  ordinaiy  guard  consists  of 
from  six  to  twelve  men. 

Marten  {mutUla).  The  term  marten^ 
although  applied  to  the  whole  weasel 
tribe,  is  more  generally  used  in  this  coun- 
try to  designate  tlie  pme  marten  {M.  mar- 
ii8\  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  woody 
districts  in  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
from  the  Atianti/c  to  the  Pacific.  This 
uiecies  is  also  found  in  Northern  Asia  and 
Europe.  It  very  closely  resembles  the 
marten  of  Europe,  but  may  be  distinguished 
by  its  smaller  si/e,  longer  legs,  finer,  thick- 
er and  more  glossy  fur,  and  from  the 
throat  being  inarked  by  a  broad  yellow 
spot,  whilst  the  same  part  in  the  Europe- 
an marten  is  white.  The  pine  marten 
preys  on  mice,  rabbits  and  psrtridges,  &c. 
A  partridge's  head,  with  tiie  feathers,  is 
the  best  bait  for  the  lor  traps  in  which 
this  animal  is  taken.  When  this  animal 
is  puiBued,  and  its  retreat  cut  off,  it  shows 
its  teeth,  erects  its  hair,  arches  its  back, 
and  hisses  like  a  cat  It  will  seize  a  dog 
by  the  nose,  and  bite  so  hard,  that  unless 
the  latter  is  accustomed  to  hunt  them,  it 
sufiere  the  litde  animal  to  escape.  It  is 
easily,  but  never  thoroughly  tamed.  It 
burrows  in  the  ground,  carries  its  young 
about  six  weeks,  and  brings  forth  from 
four  to  seven  in  a  litter,  about  the  latter 
end  of  April.  The  fur  is  fine,  and  much 
used  for  trimmings.  Upwards  of  100,000 
are  collected  annually  in  the  fur  countries. 
Pennant's  marten,  commonly  called  the 
,/iffter  (M,  eanaderm8)j  is  also  a  native  of 
the  northern  parts  of  America.  It  is  a 
larger  and  stronger  animal  than  the  last 
mentioned  species ;  climbs  trees  with  fa- 
cility, and  preys  principally  on  nilce.  It 
lives  in  the  woods,  preferring  damp  places 
in  the  vicinity  of  water.  It  inDamts  a 
wide  extent  of  country,  fh>m  Pennsylva- 
nia to  the  Great  Slave  lake.  It  brings 
forth  once  a  year,  from  two  to  four  young. 
It  is  sought  for  for  its  skin,  of  which  con- 
siderable numbera  are  every  year  export- 
ed by  the  fur  traders.  The  European 
marten  {M.  foina)  inhabits  most  parts  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  most  elegant  and  lively 
animal,  exceedingly  agile  and  graceful  in 
its  motions.  The  female  breeds  in  hollow 
trees,  and  produces  from  three  to  seven 
young  at  a  time»  which,  in  winter,  have 


sometimes  been  found  shelter^  in  mag-- 
pies'  nests.  These  animals  ore  very  de- 
structive to  poultry,  eggs,  &.C*,  and  also 
feed  on  rats,  mice,  and  moles;  they  are 
also  very  fond  of  honey,  and  will  some- 
times eat  seeds  and  grain.  They  have  a 
musky  smell.  They  are  capable  of  being 
tamed,  but  generally  require  to  be  kept 
chained. 

Martens,  George  Frederic  Von  ;  pro- 
fessor at  Gottingen,  and  Hanoverian  auJic 
counsellor,  one  of  the  most  eminent  wri* 
ten  and  lecturera  on  the  law  of  na 
tions.  His  eariiest  work,  which  has  be- 
come a  standard  book  on  the  subject,  was 
published  at  Gottingen,  in  1789,  and  has 
oeeu  translated  by  Cobbett  It  beara  the 
title  of  a  Compendium  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,  founded  on  the  Treaties  and 
Customs  of  the  modem  Nations  of  Eu- 
rope. He  afterwards  published  a  Course 
of^  Diplomacy  (in  3  vols.,  8vo.) ;  a  Collec- 
tion of  the  principal  Treaties  of  Peace 
and  Alliance  since  1761  (14  vols.,  8vo.); 
and  several  other  works.  The  merit  of 
these  works  caused  the  services  of  the 
author  to  be  sought  for  by  the  German 
sovereigns.  In  1807,  Jerome  Bonaparte 
appointed  him  a  counsellor  of  state,  in  the 
financial  department ;  and  he  was  retained 
in  it  after  the  fall  of  Jerome.  In  1814, 
he  was  employed,  at  the  congress  of  Vien- 
,  na,  to  draw  up  the  reports  of  the  confer- 
ences between  the  ministers^  and  was 
afterwards  sent  on  a  mission  to  prince 
Christian,  in  Norway.  In  1816,  he  was 
nominated  minister  from  Hanover  to  tho 
diet  at  Frankfort,  where  he  died  in  1821. 

Martha,  Sister,  was  lon^  deservedly 
admired  for  her  active  and  impartial  hu- 
manity. Anne  Biget,  known  by  the  name 
of  iSiffer  JHfontAo,  was,  before  the  French 
-  revolution,  what  is  odled  a  Umrikr^  in  a 
convent;  that  is,  a  nun  who  has  the  care 
of  the  turning  box,  fixed  on  pivots  in  the 
wall,  by  means  of  which  messages  and 
articles  are  conveyed  to  and  from  the  con- 
vent, without  any  of  the  nuns  being  seen. 
When  the  dissoludon  of  the  convents 
compelled  her  to  return  into  society,  she 
dedicated  her  time  and  her  means  to  the 
consoling  of  the  poor,  and  particularly  of 
prisoners.  Though  her  pecuniary  re- 
sources were  small,  her  kindness  was  un- 
bounded. In  1809,  when  she  was  be- 
tween sixty  aud  seventy  yeara  of  age,  six 
hundred  Spanish  prisonere  arrived  at  Be- 
san^on,  the  place  where  she  resided.  She 
hastened  to  their  assistance,  did  her  ut- 
most to  supply  their  wants,  and  watched 
over  those  who  were  sick.  She  was  often 
employed  b}  ifaem  to  solicit  the  governor 
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of  Besan^on,  when  they  had  any  thin^  to 
request;  and  one  day,  when  aha  waa  visit- 
iiiff  him  on  this  kind  of  errand,  he  said, 
^  Sister  Martha,  you  will  be  much  grieved 
to  hear  that  your  good  friends  the  Span- 
iards are  going  to  leave  Besan^on." 
^  Yefi,**  replied  she,  **  but  the  English  are 
coming,  and  all  the  unfortunate  are  my 
friends."  Her  impartial  benevolence  was, 
indeed,  extended  to  all ;  and,  in  1814,  its 
utmost  powers  were  called  forth  to  con> 
fort  and  assist  the  wounded  French  and 
allied  soldiers.  **  It  was  on  the  field  of 
battle,**  said  the  duke  of  Reggio  to  her, 
^  that  I  became  ac(|uainted  with  your 
cliaracter.  Our  soldiers,  when  they  were 
wounded,  and  far  from  their  country,  used 
to  exclaim,  <  Oh,  where  is  Sister  Martha  ? 
If  she  were  here,  we  should  suffer  less."* 
After  the  confederated  sovereigns  obtain- 
ed i>osse9aion  of  Paris,  they  were  desirous 
of  seeing  this  admirable  woman,  and  did 
not  foi^^t  to  reward  her  virtues.  The 
emperor  of  Russia  gave  her  a  gold  medal, 
and  a  sum  of  money;  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  the  cross  of  civil  merit,  and  2000 
francs ;  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  a  gold 
medaL  The  Spanish  monarch  sent  her  a 
cross.  She  was  alao  presented  to  Louis 
XVI II,  who  received  her  graciously,  and 
conferred  honore  upon  her.  She  died  at 
Besan^n,  in  )8S24. 

Martha,  Sauta  ;  a  city  of  Colombia, 
on  the  northern  coast,  with  a  large,  safe 
and  commodious  harbor,  strongly  fordfied ; 
hit  11**  19^  N. ;  Ion.  78°  48^  W. ;  popula- 
tion, 5000.  The  beat  is  great,  ana  the 
houses  are  liable  to  be  filled  with  a  fine 
aand,  blown  up  by  the  south-west  winds. 
It  has  considerable  commerce. 

Martha's  Vihetaro;  an  island  of 
MassachusettSi  on  the  south  side  of  Cape 
Cod,  19  miles  west-north-west  of  Nan- 
tucket, 19  miles  long,  and  from  3  to  10 
broad;  lon.7a>40'W;  lat41o40'N.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  island  is  low  and  level, 
and  but  a  small  part  of  the  land  is  good. 
The  principal  manu^tures  are  those  of 
wool  and  salt  The  i4and  contains  three 
towns,  Edgartown,  Tisbury,  and  Chil- 
mark.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island  is 
the  harbor  of  Holmes'  Hole.  (q.  v.) 

Martiax,  MarcusValerius,  the  most  cde- 
brated  of  the  epigramrnatical  writers  among 
the  Romans,  was  bom  at  Bilbilis,  in  Celti- 
beria,  A.  D.  43^  and  educated  at  Calaguris 
{Ccdahorra\  the  birdi-place  of  his  fnend 
Quinctilian.  He  went  to  Rome  when 
young,  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  lived 
under  the  reign  of  G^ba  and  the  follow- 
ing emperors;  from  some  of  whom  he 
received  mariu  of  esteem  and  fitvor.    Do- 


mitian  appointed  him  tribune,  and  made 
his  circumstances  more  easy  by  presents. 
Trajan,  who  was  no  friend  to  satirists^ 
wiUiheld  the  fiivor  which  Martial  had  re- 
ceived from  his  predecessors.  This  in- 
duced the  poet  to  retire  to  his  natiye  city. 
Pliny  the  Younger  gave  him  a  sum  of 
money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 
While  in  Italy,  he  married  a  Spanish  lady, 
who  brought  him  a  considerable  estate. 
He  died  in  the  year  101.  His  celebrity 
is  founded  on  14  books  of  epigrams,  of 
which  he  himself  modeedy  says,  **  Sunt 
bona,  sunt  qiutdam  mediocria,  sunt  ituda 
pkara.^  The  number  and  value  of  hit 
epigrams  give  a  high  idea  of  the  wit  of 
the  poet  Most  or  them  are  ingenious 
and  cutting ;  many  are  full  of  grace  and 
attic  salt;  and  many,  in  which  he  chas- 
tises the  vices  of  his  age,  are  extremely 
£  decent  and  immodest.  He  is  the  true 
ther  of  modem  epigram,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  simple  Greek  epi- 
gram, by  the  convergence  of  all  its  perta 
to  one  witty  point  The  best  editions  of 
his  worics  are  that  of  Paris,  1617,  folio; 
of  Scriverius  (Leyden,  1618  and  1619,  3 
vols.  12  mo.);  of  Schrevelius  (Leyden, 
1656);  and  Kader  (Meutz,  1627,  folio); 
an  expurgated  German  translation  has 
also  been  published  by  Willmann  (Co- 
loffne,  1825.) 

aIartial  Law.  The  law  martial  ap- 
plies to  soldiera  in  actual  service,  and, 
m  England  as  well  as  in  the  U.  States,  is 
founded  upon  particular  statutes.  Chiefs 
justice  Hale,  in  his  History  of  the  Com- 
mon Law,  chapter  ii,  says,  it  is  a  body  of 
rules,  and  a  junsdicdon  rather  indulged  by 
the  law  than  constituting  a  part  of  it. 
But  it  does  not  appear  why  it  is  not  a  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  as  much  as  the 
law  merchant  or  any  other  branch  of 
law.  It  is  true  it  applies  only  to  pear- 
sons  in  actual  military  service,  and  only 
to  their  conduct  in  such  service ;  but 
80  the  maritime  law  applies  only  to  per- 
sons engaged  in  maritime  trade,  and  baa 
reference  only  to  acts  done,  or  obliffationa 
arising,  id  that  trade.  The  jurisdiction 
under  the  law  martial  is  in  a  distinct  tri- 
bunal, and  the  mode  of  proceeding  is 
different  from  that  which  prevails  in  the 
common  law  and  in  equiqr  jurisdiction ; 
the  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  ofmices  against 
the  military  law  being  a  court-martial 
(consisting  of  a  number  of  officers,  from 
5  to  13  in  the  U.  States),  appointed  by 
some  superior  officer.  The  proceedoigs 
are  conducted,  not  by  attorneys,  but  by  an 
officer  called  a  judge  advocaU^  who  by 
the  act  of  the  congre^  of  the  U.  Stotea 
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jnffied  April  10, 1806,  is  bo  far  to  ^eon- 
bti{er  himself  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
after  the  prisoner,  shall  have  made  his 
plea,  as  to  object  to  any  leading  question 
to  any  of  the  witnesaes,  or  any  question 
to  the  prisoner,  the  answer  to  which 
might  make  him  criminate  himself."  The 
Feveral  states  of  the  Union  have  also  a 
law  martial,  consisting  of  the  statutes  re- 
lating to  their  militia,  directing  the  manner 
of  constituting  courts- martial,  and  specify- 
ing the  offences  of  which  these  coura 
slmll  have  iiirisdiction,  and  assigning  the 
kinds  and  limiting  the  degrees  of  punish- 
ment A  military  code,  and  also  a  special 
Uibunal  for  the  trial  of  offences  against  its 
provimons,  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  an  ar- 
my, since  the  offences  to  which  such  a 
code  relates,  are  quite  different  from 
tJiose  cognizable  by  the  common  law,  and 
are  such  that  the  ordinary  tribunals  are 
not  fitted  to  have  jurisdiction  of  them : 
the  proceedings,  too,  must  lie  more  sum- 
mary than  IS  practicable  before  the  stand- 
uig  judiciary.  The  act  of  congress  above 
mentioned  contains  a  list  of  military  of- 
fences, and  provides  minute  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  army,  in  101 
articles,  to  which  eveiy  officer  of  the  ar- 
my is  required  to  subscribe  at  the  time  of 
entering  the  service. 
Martignac.  (See  fVcmc^nd  Polignac.) 
Martin,  St.,  the  most  famous  of  this 
name,  was  l)om  of  heathen  parents  at  Sa- 
baria,  in  Pannonia  (now  Stetn,  in  Lower 
Hungary),  about  the  year  316.  He  attend- 
ed the  catechetical  school  at  Pavia.  His 
Ihther  was  a  military  tribime,  and  com- 
pelled him,  in  his  16th  year,  to  take  up 
arms.  He  is  said  to  have  early  escaped 
from  his  father,  and  received  instruction 
in  a  Christian  church.  While  a  soldier, 
his  life  was  marked  with  the  rigor  of  a 
monk.  He  served  under  Constantiiis  and 
Julian,  and  went  to  Gaul,  where  he  ap- 
peared as  the  model  of  all  virtue.  Among 
other  acts,  he  divided  his  cldbk  with  a 
poor  man,  whom  ho  met  at  the  sates  of 
Amiens.  The  legend  says  that  Christ  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  followinff  night,  cov- 
ered with  the  half  of  this  cloak.  Soon 
after  this  vision,  Martin  was  baptized,  in 
337,  and  lived  many  years  in  retirement, 
till  St  Hilarius,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  ap- 
pointed him  exorcist.  While  on  a  jour- 
ney to  visit  his  parents,  he  was  attacked 
in  the  Alps  by  two  highway  robbers ;  the 
axe  of  one  assailant  was  already  hovering 
over  bis  head,  when  the  other,  touched  by 
hw  look  of  innocence,  saved  him,  and  was 
immediately  converted.     Jn  Pannonia,  to 


which  he  returned,  as  was  alleged,  at  the 
command  of  the  Divinity  in  a  dream,  he 
converted  his  mother,  and  opposed,  with 
zeal,  the  Arians,  who  prevailed  in  Illyria. 
For  this,  he  was  scourged  from  the  coun- 
try, on  which  occasion  he  manifested  the 
firmness  of  a  martyr.  He  now  establish- 
ed a  monastery  in  Milan,  and  afterwards^ 
having  been  driven  thence  by  the  bishop 
Auxontius,  founded  another  on  the  island 
of  Gallinaria,  in  the  Ligurian  sea.  He 
next  settled  at  Poitiera,  where  he  assem- 
bled a  number  of  religious  persons,  and  is 
said  to  have  wrought  many  miracles ;  for 
instance,  to  have  raised  one  of  his  pupils 
from  the  dead.  In  the  year  375,  the 
bishopric  of  Tours  was  conferred  on  him 
a^inst  his  will.  In  order  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  world,  he  built  the  fa- 
mous convent  of  Marmoutiers,  between 
the  Loire  and  a  steep  rock,  where  he  fin- 
ished his  life  in  tiie  year  400.  This  is  re- 
garded as  the  oldest  abbey  of  France. 
»t  Martin  was  the  first  to  v^rhom  the  Ro- 
man church  offered  public  adoration. 
His  exertions  in  sfireading  the  true  belief^ 
and  exterminating  paganism  in  France,  are 
deserving  of  all  commendation.  The 
anecdote,  that  the  emperor  Maxi  minus,  at 
a  banouet,  to  which  he  invited  Martin, 
offered  him  the  goblet  in  order  to 'receive 
it  from  his  hand,  has  made  him  the 
potron  of  drinkers.  His  festival,  which 
takes  place  on  the  11th  of  November,  was 
formerlv  celebrated  with  banquetings  and 
carousals,  where  the  hilarity  was  frequently 
excessive  (as  is  shown  by  the  French  ex- 
pression Mftrtiner,  and  le  mal  de  St,  JMorftn). 
The  Professio  Fidei  de  TrinitaUn  attributed 
to  St.  Martin,  is  regarded  as  spurious. 

Martin.  Of  five  popes  of  this  name, 
the  most  important  are,  Martin  /,  of  To- 
di,  in  Tuscany,  who  was  educated  with 
care,  and  elected  nope  in  649.  At  a  sy- 
nod of  Italian  nishops  in  the  Lateran 
chur?h  at  Rome,  he  caused  the  Mooothe- 
lites  and  the  emperor  Heraclius  to  be  sol- 
emnly condemned.  He  was  therefore 
carried  captive  to  Constantinople,  and 
condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor.  At  the 
requestof  the  patriarch  Paulus,  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  was  transmuted  into  that 
of  banishment  Martin  was  deprived  of 
all  marks  of  his  dignity,  exposed  to  the  con- 
tumelies of  the  people  and  soldiers,  and 
banished  to  the  Chersonese,  where  he 
died  in  655.  On  account  of  these  suffer- 
ings, he  was  numbered  among  the  saints. 
We  have  18  epistles  of  his,  of  littie  value. 
— Martin  F,  of  the  ancient  family  of  Co- 
lonna,  was  chosen  pope  in  1417,  afler  the 
abdication  of  Gregoiy  XII,  and  the  depo- 
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«itJon  of  Bemedjct  XIII,  during  the  coun- 
cil of  €k)D8tance.  No  one  of  his  prede- 
<;e88ors  or  followers  has  ever  beeo  conse- 
•cnited  with  such  eolemnity.  He  rode  on 
•a  white  horse,  which  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
>niaDy  and  Che  elector  of  the  Palatinate, 
both  on  foot,  led  by  the  bridle.  A  number 
•of  princes^  and  a  whole  council,  fbrnied 
hie  retinue.  His  first  act  wos  to  promul- 
gate a  buH  against  the  Hussites,  which  is 
•remarkable  from  the  circumstance  tliat  in 
it  the  pope  seems  to  recoenito  tiie  supreme 
authority  of  the  councils.  In  1418,  he 
dissolved  the  council  of  Constance,  though 
a  number  of  difficulties  were  not  adjust^, 
and  dissensions  continued  in  the  church. 
BenecrictXIII  still  lived ;  and,  at  his  death, 
in  1424,  a  new  antipope  was  elected  in 
C!lement  VIII,  who  first  renounced  his 

Eretcnsions  iu  1429,  when  he  received  the 
ishopric  of  Mhiorca  as  an  indemnifica- 
tion. A  council  which  Martin  V  convened 
at  Pavia,  and  thence  removed  to  Sienna, 
"Was  dissolved,  without  bavins  established 
any  thing.  He  died  soon  after,  in  1431. 
He  has  the  merit  of  havinff  restored  unity 
to  the  church,  and  uacif^  Italy.  We 
jret  possess  some  worLs  of  his. 

MARTiif,  don  Juan,  £1  Empeeinado. 
<SeeZKez.) 

Martin,  Louis  Clfude,  St,  a  mystical 
writer,  of  noble  descent  (marquis),  was 
Iwni  at  Aroboise,  in  Tourraine,  Jan.  18, 
1743,  entered  early  the  military  service, 
travelled  over  Europe,  served  during  the 
revolution  in  the  national  guard,  and  retir- 
ed to  solitude.  He  died  at  Antray,  near 
Chatillon,  Oct  14, 180a  He  was  modest 
and  pious:  bis  works  are  full  of  symbolic 
mysticism.  He  found  a  number  of  ad* 
hen^nts,  who  calied  themselves  Afortinifff. 
He  translated  Jacob  Bohme's  Aurora 
(Morgenrotkey  His  mystical  woric  Dea 
Erreurs  d  <k  la  ^iriU  (Lyons,  1775)  is 
fiimous.  He  fiirther  wrote  Tableau  ncrfu- 
rtl  des  Rapporis  qui  existent  entn  IHeu, 
VHomnne  ei  tUnwen  (Edinburgh,  1782,  2 
vols.);  Dt  r Esprit  des  Chwtes  (1800,  2 
vols.);  Ecce  Homo;  Le  nauoel  Homme  (1796); 
MintsUre  dt  P Homme  d^Esprit  (1802); 
L' Homme  de  Dinr  (new  efl^  Metz,  1802, 
2  vols.);  Lt  CrocodUfOU  la  Guerre  duBien 
ei  du  Malj  Poime  ipi€0'magiquef  ei?  CU 
ChanU  (1800);  De  Dim  ei  de  laMOurt, 
Ate 

M  ARTiif ,  Christopher  Reinhard  Dietrich ; 
4:ouns8lk>r  of  the  high  court  of  ap|ieal, 

Srivy  counselor  of  justice  to  the  graud- 
uke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  &c;  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  jurisconsults  of  Ger- 
many, particulariy  in  the  branch  of  judi- 
cial procedure,  on  which  he  has  written  n 


nuinual,  whidi,  since  1800,  has  gone 
through  eight  editions.  He  was  bom  in 
Hesse,  went  to  Gottingen  when  15  yean 
old,  and  became  a  lawyer  three  yean 
later.  He  was  appointed  professor  at  Got- 
tingen and  at  Heidelberg,  which  political 
troubles  obliged  him,  iu  1815,  to  leave; 
and  he  received  an  appointment  in  Wei- 
mar, at  the  same  time  lecturing  in  Jena. 
He  has  drawn  up  an  order  of  procedure, 
and  a  criminal  code,  for  Weimar,  which 
have  not  yet  been  sanctioned.  He  has 
appeared,  besides,  as  a  political  writer,  and 
was  editor  of  the  New  Rhenish  Mercury, 
from  1816  to  1818. 

Martij!!,  John,  a.  distinguished  living 
artist,  is  a  native  of  an  obscure  town,  called 
Haydon-bridtfe,  on  the  Tyne,  about  six 
miles  from  Hexham,  in  Northumberland. 
He  was  bom  in  July,  1789,  and  was  first 
inspired  with  a  love  of  painting  by  seeing 
some  drawings  made  by  liis  brother,  which 
he  immediately  copied  and  surpassed. 
After  stmggling  with  various  difficulties, 
he  went  to  London,  and  there  obtained 
patrons.  His  first  successful  picture  was 
Sadak  in  search  of  the  Waters  of  Obliv- 
ion. This  was  followed  by  Adam  and 
Eve  in  Paradise,  Joshua,  tlie  Destnieticm 
of  Habykm,  Belshazzar's  Feast,  and  the 
Destmction  of  Herculaneum.  The  two 
last  of  these  pictures  were  exhilMted  at 
Bullock's  museum,  and  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  more  than  fifty  thousand  specta- 
tors, who  paid  to  see  tliem,  though  one  of 
them  had  before  been  open  to  public  view 
at  tlie  British  gallery.  Mr.  Martin  has 
since  executed  a  magnificent  picture,  the 
subiect  of  which  is  Sardanapalus,  or  the 
Fail  of  Nineveh,  and  another  representing 
the  deluge.  All  his  pictures  have  been 
enffraved  by  himself.  In  1830,  engravings 
of  bis  Belshazzar,  Joshua,  and  the  Deluge, 
having  been  presented  to  the  king  of 
France  by  the  French  academy,  that 
prince  ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck,  and 
sent  to  Mr.  Martin,  in  token  of  his  esteem. 
The  genius  of  this  artist  inclines  him  to 
represent  the  vast,  the  terrible,  tlie  obscure^ 
the  supernatural.  The  horrors  of  the 
tempest,  the  convulsions  of  nature,  the  aw- 
ful immensity  of  space,  are  combined  with 
the  gorgeousuess  and  sublimity  of  the  arch- 
itecture and  drapery,  and  the  tempest  of 
terror  and  despair  m  the  human  breasL 
Yet,  in  point  of  finish,  in  coloring  and  in 
drawing,  he  is  deficient.  He  has  the  soul 
of  the  |K)et,  but  wants  some  of  the  excel- 
lences of  the  artist  (See  the  Edi»dnHrg^ 
Revieto,  June,  1829.) 

MAaTiNET;  a  word  frequently  used  to 
signify  a  strict  disciplinarian,  who 
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times  gives  officers  and  soldiers*  uimeces- 
■aiy  troulile.  It  is  supposed  to  have  orici- 
nated  from  an  adjutant  cf  tliat  name,  who 
was  iu  high  repute  as  a  drill  officer,  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  word  also 
signifies,  in  French,  a  sort  of  scourge,  used 
by  school-masters;  and  perhaps  this  in- 
strument may  have  been  the  true  source 
of  the  above  nulitarv  term. 

Martihi,  John  Baptist,  a  skilful  com- 
poser and  musician,  bom  at  Bologna,  in 
1706,  entered  early  into  the  order  of  Mi- 
nim Friars,  and  travelled  for  some  time  in 
Asia ;  and  it  was  not  until  his  return,  that 
be  entirely  devoted  himself  to  music.  His 
procreni  was  so  rapid,  that,  at  the  age  of 
17,  he  was  appointed  chapel-roaster  to  a 
convent  of  his  order  in  Bologna,  which 
situation  he  filled  until  his  death,  in  1784, 
exercising,  at  the  same  time,  the  functions 
of  professor;  and  from  the  school  of  Mar- 
tini issued  some  of  the  most  eminent  com- 
posers in  Italy.  He  wrote  a  Histoir  of 
Music  (in  3  vols^  folio) ;  as  also  an  I*<SBay 
on  Counterpoint;  'and  Cbmpendis  della 
Thearia  dn^  AUmm. 

Martikico,  or  MARTiNiquB ;  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  Caribbee  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  belonging  to  France  ;  48 
miles  long,  and  about  16  broad;  sr(iiare 
miles,  360;  population,  iu  18^,  101,865; 
9937  whites,  10,786  free  people  of  color, 
and  81,142  sbves;  chief  towns,  St  Pierre 
and  Fort  Royal ;  Ion.  CP  to  6^96^  W.; 
lat  M""  24^  to  14''  56^  N.  It  is  veiy  uneven, 
and  interacted,  in  all  parts,  by  a  number 
of  hillocks,  which  are  mostly  of  a  coni- 
cal form.  Three  mountains  rise  above 
these  smaller  eminences.  The  highest 
bean  the  indelible  marks  of  a  volcano. 
The  woods  with  which  it  is  covered,  con- 
tinually attract  the  clouds,  which  occasion 
noxious  damps,  and  contribute  to  make  it 
horrid  and  inaccessible,  while  the  two 
others  are  in  most  parts  cultivated.  From 
these  mountains,  but  chiefly  from  the  first, 
issue  many  springs  that  water  the  islau4. 
These  waters,  which  flow  in  gentte 
streams,  are  changed  into  torrents  on  the 
slightest  storm.  Their  quality  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  the  soil  they  pass  tfarou|fh: 
in  some  places,  they  are  excellent,  in  oth- 
ers, so  bad  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  drink  the  water  they  have  collect^  m 
the  rainy  seasons.  The  yelk>w  ibvsr 
made  great  ravages  in  1835:  hurricanes, 
ID  1813, 1817, 1823,  were  destructive:  the 
aaithquakes  of  1823  and  1828  did  but  little 
damage.  Of  7^,381  hectares,*  the  super- 
flciai  area  of  the  island,  17,622  are  em- 

*  A  hectare  u  nearly  two  aad  a  half  Eiigli4i 


ployed  in  raising  sugar-cane,  3861  cofl^, 
719  cocoa,  491  cotton ;  17,191  is  pnsturngp, 
19,997  woofls.  The  annual  production  is 
valued  at  21,000000  finncs.  The  island 
consumed  French  products  to  the  value 
of  16,000,000  in  1824,  and  exported  to  the 
mother  country  18,000,000  in  vahie.  The 
tonnage  engaged  in  this  commerce  was 
33,500  ton&  The  revenue,  in  1823,  was 
4,000,000.  It  has  k  garrison,  and  tiie  ad- 
ministration is  conducted  by  a  coancil,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  the  governor.  Mar- 
tinique was  discovered  by  the  Spaniarda, 
in  1493,  and  occupied  by  the  French  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  English  captured  it  repeated Iv ;  for 
the  last  time,  in  1809,  and  restored  it  to 
France  in  1614. 

MAaTTN,  Honry,  an  able  miseionarr, 
was  bom  in  Cornwall,  in  1781 ;  in  1797, 
entered  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  societY  he  was  chosen  fellow,  in 
1802.  The  following  vear,  he  took  orders, 
and,  in  1805,  went  to  India,  as  a  chaplain 
to  the  East  India  companv.  In  the  East, 
be  distinguished  himself  by  his  rapid  ac- 
quirement of  the  native  Janguaces.  He 
became  master  of  Sanscrit,  transmted  the 
Common  Prayer  into  Hindoostanee,  and 
performed  divine  service  publicly  in  that 
lan^ia^.  From  India,  he  proceeded  to 
Shiraz  IU  P«reia,and  translated  the  PSalms 
and  New  Testament  into  the  Persian 
tongue.  He  also  held  conferences  with 
tiie  learned  Mohammedans,  ami  converted 
some  of  them  to  Christianity.  He  died 
of  a  decline,  in  Persia,  Oct.  16, 1812. 

Martyr,  Peter  (more  correctly  Fittro 
Mariirt  iP^frkiera\  an  Italian  writer, 
who,  after  havm^  attached  himself  to  the 
cardinal  Viscond,  and  to  the  archbishop 
of  Milan,  went  to  Spain  (1487),  distin- 
ginshed  himself  in  the  mihtaiy  service  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  then  embrac- 
ed the  clerical  profession.  Ferdinand 
em|)loyed  him  in  some  important  afiaira, 
and  created  him  counsellor  of  the  Indies. 
Charies  V  also  treated  him  with  favor. 
He  died  in  1526,  at  the  age  of  75  vears. 
His  principal  works  are  De  JRefrtit  Oceon- 
icii  H  Orhe  now  Decadcif—ti  history  of 
the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  his  suc- 
cessors, from  their  own  relations ;  Oe  M- 
nlis  mtper  vwentis  (1521) ;  De  LegaHone 
BaMonka, — an  account  of  his  embassy 
to  E^pt,  whither  Ferdinand  bad  sent 
him,  in  1501 ;  and  his  Opus  Epitiolaman, 

Marttr,  Peter  (whose  fiimily  name 
was  Fenmgit*],  one  of  the  eariiest  Protest- 
ant <]tivmes,  distinguished  for  learning  and 
abilities,  was  bom  at  Florence,  in  the  year 
1500,  and  entered,  at  the  age  of  1^  into 
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cbe  order  of  the  regular  canons  of  St  Au- 
giiHtine,  at  the  monasteiy  of  Fiesole.  In 
1519,  he  removed  to  Padua,  where  he 
studied  Greek  and  philosophy.  In  1526, 
he  commenced  preacher,  and  attracted 
great  ap|>lau8e  in  several  cities  of  Italy. 
After  receiving  numerous  important  of- 
iices  in  bis  oraer,  his  reli^ous  opinions 
were  considered  as  savoring  too  much  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  reformers,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  for  him  to  quit  Italy,  and,  at 
Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  he  was  received 
in  a  friendly  manner  by  the  Protestant 
clei^ey  (1542).     Soon  after,  he  became 

?ro^6sor  of  divinity  at  StraslMirg,  and,  in 
547,  accompanied  Bucer,  Fa^us,  and 
ottier  learned  reformers,  on  the  mvitation 
ofarchbishopCranmer,  to  England.  Mar- 
tyr had  followed  the  example  of  Luther, 
in  marrying  a  nun,  who  had  renounced 
her  vows.  He  was  appointed  to  the  the- 
ological chair  at  Oxford,  in  1549,  and  be- 
came a  very  efficient  assistant  to  the  Eng- 
lish reformed  clei'gy,  in  carrying  on  their 
plans  of  innovation  in  the  church.  On 
tlie  accension  of  queen  Mary,  being  com- 
manded to  quit  the  country,  he  returned 
to  Strasburg,  and  resumed  his  former  sit- 
uation. In  1556,  he  removed  to  Zurich, 
to  occupy  the  office  of  theological  profes- 
sor. In  15C1,  he  assisted  at  tlie  famous 
conference  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants  held  at  Poissy,  in  France ;  and 
died  at  Zurich,  in  the  following  year. 
Peter  Martyr  was  the  author  of  many 
works  on  divinity,  including  commenta- 
ries on  some  parts  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  lie  is  said  to  have  excelled 
Calvin  in  erudition,  and  the  knowledge 
of  languages,  and  his  personal  character 
was  extremely  amiaMe. 

Marttrs  (from  the  Greek  ftaprv^i,  a  wit- 
ness); a  name  applied,  by  the  Christian 
church,  to  those  pecsons,  in  particular, 
who,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and 
during  the  creat  persecutions,  suffered  ig- 
nominy ana  death,  rather  than  renounce 
their  fuith,  and  thus  testified  their  un- 
shaken confidence  in  the  truth  and  divine 
origin  of  the  new  doctrines.  The  anima- 
tion which  faith  inspires  in  noble  minds, 
wherever  it  is  opposed  and  oppressed,  has 
given  to  the  Christian  church  many  heroic 
examples  of  this  sort;  and,  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  religious  tvnumy  has  aroused 
the  spirit  of  martyrdom,  which  leads  to 
tlie  sacrifice  of  life  and  of  woridly  good 
for  faith.  An  account  of  the  life,  perse- 
cutions and  death  of  the  Christian  martyrs, 
is  called  marUfrolagy.  Clement  I,  bishop 
of  Rome,  was  the  first  who  attempted  a 
work  of  this  kind.    The  Roman  mar^- 


ology  is  the  most  celebrated.  (On  the 
worship  of  martyrs,  see  the  article  SainU.) 
Martyr^  in  a  wider  sense,  is  used  for  any 
innocent  person  who  suffers  in  a  pood 
cause,  or  m  a  cause  which  he  considerB 
so ;  thus  we  say,  to  be  a  martyr  to  the 
truth,  to  a  cause,  &c.  (For  further  infor- 
mation, see  Perseeuluma.) 
MartyrSf  JEraof.  (See  EpocK) 
MarSfrSy  I\aiivals  of  <Ae,  seem  to  have 
been  observed  as  eariy  as  the  second  cen* 
tury.  The  Christians  offered  pravers  at 
the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  and  thanked 
God  for  the  example  which  they  had 
given  to  the  worid.  The  rite  was  con- 
cluded with  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper  and  the  distribution  of  arms.  £u- 
lo^es  were  also  delivered,  and  accounts 
or  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  deceased 
read.  These  fesuvals  were  called  the 
hirth'days  of  the  martyrg^  because  on  the 
day  of  their  death  they  were  bom  to  the 
joys  of  eternal  life.  The  churches  or 
chapels  consecrated  to  the  martyrs  were 
styled  vwrtyria.  They  sometimes,  though 
not  always,  contained  their  bones,  and 
sometimes  were  particular  rooms  in  the 
great  churches. 

Marvell,  Andrew,  was  bom  at  Kings- 
ton-upon-Hull,  in  1620,  and  sent  to  Trin- 
ity colleije,  Cambridge,  whence  he  was 
inveiglea  away  by  some  Jesuitical  emis- 
saries, and  was  found  by  his  fiither  in  a 
bookseller's  shop  in  London,  and  induced 
to  return  to  college.  On  the  death  of  bis 
fiither,  in  1640,  he  made  the  tour  of  En- 
rope,  and  distinguished  himself  by  some 
humorous  satires  against  Richard  Fleck- 
noe,  an  English  poetaster,  resident  at 
Rome,  which  circumstance  induced  Dry- 
den  to  give  the  name  of  Mac  FUeknoe  to 
his  satire  against  Shadwell.  He  after- 
wards acted  as  secretary  to  the  English 
legation  at  Constantinople,  and,  on  his  re- 
turn, was  appointed  assistant  to  Milton,  in 
his  office  of  Latin  secretaiy.  In  1600,  he 
was  chosen  member  of  imriiament  for  his 
native  place,  which  he  represented  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  obtained  a  high  char- 
acter for  diligence,  ability  and  integrity. 
In  the  reign  of  Charies  II,  Marvell  was  m 
the  opposidon,  and  his  whole  efforts,  both 
in  and  out  of  parliament,  were  directed  to 
the  preservation  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty. Although  he  rarely  spoke,  his  influ- 
ence was  great  The  earl  of  Devonshire 
was  intimate  with  him,  and  prince  Ru{)ert 
often  followed  his  advice.  He  had  the  char- 
acter of  being  the  wittiest  man  of  his  timoy 
and  wrote  a  nnmber  of  poetical  effusions 
of  the  humorous  and  satirical  kind,  which 
were  vexy  effective  as  party  pieces.   Mar- 
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▼ell  was  the  author  of  several  tracts,  one 
of*  which,  entitled  an  Account  of  the 
Orowih  of  Pofiery  and  Arhitrary  Power 
in  England,  gave  so  much  offence,  that  a 
reward  was  offered  for  the  printer  and 
publisher.  Notwithstanding  tne  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  opposed  the  court,  his 
wit  made  him  a  fiivonte  with  Charles  II, 
who  deputed  the  lord  treasurer  Danby 
to  wait  upon  him,  with  the  offer  of 
£1 000,  and  a  promise  of  fumre  favor.  He 
rejected  the  bribe  without  hesitation ;  and 
was  obliged,  on  the  departure  of  the  cour- 
titT,  to  send  to  a  friend  for  the  loan  of  a 
guinea.  The  life  of  Marvell  was  more  than 
once  threatened  by  his  irritated  enemies ; 
and  his  death,  which  happened  in  August, 
1678,  without  much  previous  illness,  has 
been  attributed,  with  no  support  from 
direct  evidence,  to  poison.  He  was  buried 
at  St  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  at  the  expense 
of  his  constituents,  who  voted  a  sum  to 
erect  a  monument  to  his  memory;  but  it 
was  not  admitted  by  the  rector.  The  most 
complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by 
Thompson,  with  an  account  of  his  life  (3 
vols.,  4to^  1776). 

Mart  is  probably  derived  fVom  the  He- 
brew Mhriam  (strife,  disobedience).  Mary, 
the  mother  of  ^esus,  in  the  language  of 
the  church,  Owr  Dear  hadu,  or  the  Hohf 
Vimn  (in  French,  Mtre-Dame ;  Italian, 
Mtuxmna;  English,  Our  Lathf\  is  describ- 
ed in  the  gospel  history  as  a  virgin  in 
humble  circumstances,  but  of  the  stem  of 
David,  who  lived  in  ofaecurityin  Nazareth, 
a  city  of  Gralilee,  and  was  betrothed  to  Jo- 
seph, a  carpenter.  A  heavenly  messen- 
ger broke  in  upon  her  solitude  with  a  sal- 
utation of  tlje  deepest  veneration.  The 
Virgin  was  astonished  at  the  appearance : 
her  modest  feelings  couid  not  account  for 
such  a  mark  of  distinction.  The  angel 
saluted  her  as  the  highly-favored  of  God, 
and  announced  to  her  that  she  should 
bear  a  son,  who  should  be  called  the  Son 
of  God,  the  lonff^expected  Savior  of  the 
Jews.  **  How  shall  this  be,**  she  replied. 
^  seeing  I  know  not  a  man  ?**  The  angel 
informed  her  that  the  power  of  God  should 
overebadow  her,  and  make  that  which 
was  impossible  a  reality,  as  had  been  the 
case  with  her  aged  friend  Elizabeth,  who 
was  barren.  She  bowed  in  submission  to 
the  will  of  the  Supreme,— <<  Behold  the 
handmaid  of  the  Lord :  be  it  unto  me  ac- 
cording to  thv  word."  The  feelines  ex- 
cited bv  her  high  and  wonderful  <!&8tiny 
raised  her  above  doubt,  and  the  song  of 
praise  into  which  she  bursts  forth  at  her 
meeting  with  Elizabeth  expresses  the  joy 
which  she  felt  at  her  destination.  The  little 
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we  learn  cfher  feelingsat  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  salutations  of  the  shepherds,  and  his 
presentation  in  the  temple,  show  that  the 
emotions  which  were  excited  by  the  an- 
nunciation still  remained.  She  sees  the 
connexion  between  the  vision  of  angels, 
which  the  shepherds  related,  and  what 
she  already  knew :  she  was  not  astonished 
when  she  heard  the  prophetic  blessing  of 
Simeon.  At  the  wedding  in  Canay^e 
sought  the  miraculous  power  of  her  An 
to  relieve  the  embarrassment  occasioned 
by  a  want  of  wine.  She  doubtless  attend- 
ed him  through  all  his  perilous  course, 
with  ever- watchful  anxiety;  for  we  find 
her  absoriied  in  silent  sorrow  at  his  cross, 
with  the  beloved  disciple  John.  To  his 
care  Jesus  intrusted  her  as  to  a  son,  after 
which  she  disappeara  from  histoiy.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourth  centuiy,  par- 
ties were  formed  among  the  Christians, 
which  paid  her  too  little  or  too  much  ven- 
eration. Some  Thracian  and  Scythian 
women,  having  a  very  slight  knowledge 
of  Christianity,  carried  into  Arabia  their 
pagan  feelings  towards  a  mother  of  the 
gods,  and  established  a  formal  worehip 
of  the  Virffin  Mary.  They  worshipped 
her  as  a  p)ddess  with  prayers,  processions 
and  sacrifices,  and,  amonf  other  ceremo- 
nies, offered  her,  on  a  carnage  consecrated 
to  her  service,  small  cakes  (Greek,  koUtfrii), 
whence  they  were  called  CoUyridUau. 
Even  orthodox  theologians  began  to  main- 
tain the  opinion  that  Ma^y  always  remain- 
ed a  virgin  as  a  doctrine  of  faith ;  and  a 
party  in  Arabia,  which  regarded  her 
as  the  actual  wife  of  Joseph  and  the 
mother  of  several  children  by  him,  was 
called  t^rUidillumiariamtes,  that  is,  the 
adversaries  of  Mary.  At  the  end  of  tlie 
fourth  century,  Helvidius  in  Palestine  and 
bishop  Bonosus  in  lUyria  were  declared 
heretics  for  the  avowal  of  similar  opin- 
ions. Poetiy  and  the  Catholic  chureh 
readily  adopted  the  image  of  Maij  for  an 
ideal  of  female  excellence.  With  the 
worehip  of  saints,  the  veneration  of  the 
Yii^n  Mary  is  naturally  connected.  In 
the  sixth  century,  the  Christian  church 
began  to  celebrate  festivals  in  her  honor, 
of  which  the  Purification,  the  Annuncia- 
tion and  the  Visitation  (the  visit  of  Mary 
to  Elizabeth)  are  still  retained  in  many 
Protestant  countries.  The  Greek  and 
Catholic  Chrisdans,  and  the  schismatic 
churches  in  the  East,  observe  several  feasts 
besides  the  above  in  honor  of  the  Viigin ; 
for  instance,  the  birth  of  Mary,  and  b#r 
ascension  to  heaven;  that  is,  her  deaill 
and  reception  to  heaven  (by  the  Catholieff 
called  the  w29niifipeum>  The  festival  of  the 
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immacalate  coooepdon  is  celebnited  only 
by  the  Catholic  church.  It  was  iirec  in- 
troduced in  1145:  it  was  not  received, 
however,  universally,  on  account  of  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  IX>niinican8. 
These  dlscipies  of  Sl  Thomas  Aquinas 
(q.  V.}  refused  to  admit  that  Mary  was 
conceived  and  bom  without  original  sin. 
The  council  of  Trent  left  this  dispute  un- 
dof  ided,  notwithstanding  the  violence  with 
which  it  had  often  been  renewed.  The 
worship  of  Mary  gave  rise  to  a  belief  in 
the  miraculous  power  of  several  old  im- 
ages of  the  Virgin.  Those  at  Loretto,  in 
Italy,  and  Czenstochow  (q.  v.),  in  Poland, 
are  particularly  celebrated  for  their  healinff 
powers,  both  in  diseases  of  mind  and 
oody.  To  such  images,  the  Catholics 
have  been  accustomed  to  perform  pilgrim- 
ages to  obtain  the  indulgence  promirod  to 
pilgrims  by  the  papal  bulls.  Several  reli- 
gious orders  have  been  instituted  in  honor 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  among  which  are  the 
mendicant  order  of  Servites  (q.  v.),  and  all 
the  orders  of  females  called  by  her  name ; 
for  example,  the  nuns  of  the  Conception, 
of  the  Annunciation  (see  Drandtcans^  of 
the  Viatation. — Sacred  history  mentions 
several  Maries:  1.  Mary  of  Beihany^  the 
nster  of  Lazarus,  the  ready  scholar  and 
tender  worshipper  of  Jesus,  to  whom  he 
vouchsafed  his  peculiar  ftiendship  and  an 
imperishable  name  {Malthew  xxvi,  13). — 
2.  Mary  of  Magdala,  or  Mary  MagdcieiUj 
who  was  cured  by  Christ  ofan  inveterate 
disease,  and  proved  her  gratitude  by  the 
most  devoted  adherence  to  liiitL  She 
serve<l  him  with  her  property,  attended 
him  on  his  journeys,  and  wept  at  his  cru- 
cifixion. She  was  the  last  to  leave  his 
grave,  and  the  first  to  visit  it  on  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection,  and  to  behold 
her  risen  Lord.  (See  MagdaUneJ) — 3.  Mt^ 
rv,  the  wife  of  Uleophas,  the  mother  of 
the  apostle  James,  and,  4.  Mdnff  the  sister 
of  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  both  of 
whom  we  find  at  his  cross  and  his  sepul- 
chre, and  who  had  probably  been  in  his 
train.  (For  the  Catholic  worship  of  the 
Virgin,  so  important  in  history,  and  for  its 
influence  on  the  fine  arts,  see  Firgint  and 
Saints.) 

Mart  of  Medici,  daughter  of  Francis 
II  of  Medici,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  was 
bom  at  Florence,  in  1573,  and  married  to 
Henrv  IV,  king  of  France,  in  1600.  After 
his  death,  in  1610,  she  became  r^nt 
The  duke  of  Eperoon  had  oblised  the 
parliament  of  Paris  to  confer  on  her  the 
regency.  Mair,  at  the  same  time  regent 
and  ffuardian  of  her  minor  son,  Louis  ^11, 
^yi<ff"f<wad  the  great  Sully,  and  allowed 


herself  to  be  guided  by  Italian  and  Span- 
ish fiivorites.  The  state  lost  its  respect 
abroad,  and  was  torn  by  the  dioKnsions 
of  the  great  within.  A  treaty^  conclud- 
ed in  1614,  granted  to  the  nialcontents 
every  thing  which  they  had  asked  for; 
but  party  spirit  rose  anew,  as  Mary's  con- 
duct caused  universal  dissatisfiiction,  she 
having  given  herself  totally  up  to  the 
guidance  of  the  marshal  d'Ajocre  and  his 
wife, — the  two  most  shameless  fevorites 
that  ever  stood  near  a  throne.  The  death 
of  this  marBhal,  murdered  by  order  ai 
Louis  XIII,  put  an  end  to  tlie  civil  war. 
Mary  was  banished  to  Blois^  whence  she 
proceeded  to  Angouleme.  Richelieu,  then 
bishop  of  Lu^n,  reconciled  the  mother 
and  son,  in.  1619,  but  Mary,  dissatisfied 
with  tlie  non-fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  kindled  a  new  war,  which, 
however,  was  soon  subdued.  After  the 
death  of  the  conniUMt  de  Luynes,lier  en- 
emy, Mary  stood  at  the  head  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state.  In  order  to  strengthen  her 
authority,  she  introduced  RicheUeo,  her 
fevorite,  into  the  council ;  but  hardly  had 
the  cardinal  reached  the  summit  of  his 
greatness,  when  he  made  his  fermer  pro- 
tectress sensible  that  he  was  no  longer 
dependent  upon  her,  and  she  immediately 
labored  to  eft*ect  his  downfalL  Louis 
Xin  having  fallen  seriously  sick  at  Lyoni^ 
she  obliged  him  to  promise  to  abandon  the 
cardinaL  In  order  to  avoid  the  fulfilment 
of  this^  promise,  the  king  endeavored  to 
reconcile  the  two  parties  after  his  recov- 
ery. Mary  was  not  to  be  moved,  and  the 
king  was  so  much  displeased  that  he  con- 
sented to  sacrifice  her.  A  secret  council 
of  state  was  held,  the  chief  mover  of  which 
was  the  cardinal,  who  showed,  in  a  lone 
speech,  that  eidier  the  queen  or  he  himself 
must  be  sacrificed.  He  then  set  forth  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  suite  from 
without  and  within  so  foroibly,  that  the 
kinff  held  himself  lost  without  the  support 
of  his  prime  minister.  All  the  other 
members  of  the  council  of  state  agreed 
with  the  king,  partly  from  flattery,  partly 
fi!om  fear  of  opposing  him,  partly  from  the 
wretched  state  of  the  kingdom.  The  king 
was  apprehensive,  in  consequence  of  the 
suggesuons  of  the  cardinal,  that  the  queen 
intended  to  put  her  second  son  Gaston  oa 
the  throne.  The  queen  therefore  receiv- 
ed orders,  in  1631,  to  retire  to  the  caide 
of  Compiegne,  and  all  her  adherents  were 
either  banished,  or  confined  in  the  Bastile. 
The  queen  soon  felt  that  she  was  in  real- 
ly a  prisoner  at  Compiegne,  and  fled,  in 
the  same  year,  to  Brussels.  She  after- 
wards repeatedly  demanded  justice  froai 
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the  pariiament,  and  died  in  1642;  in  great 
want,  at  Cologne.  Paris  owes  to  her  the 
magnificent  palace  of  the  Luxembourg, 
fine  aqueducts,  and  the  public  walk^call^ 
Cours-la-Remc  She  wos  jealous,  obsti- 
nate and  ambitious.  With  Henry  IV  she 
had  not  been  happier  than  with  Louis 
XIIL  The  amours  of  her  husband  caused 
her  the  greatest  ffrie^  and  jealousy  often 
excited  her  to  violence.  With  unbounded 
passion,  she  united  all  the  weaknesses  of 
ner  sex.  She  was  ambitious  fit>m  vanity, 
confiding  from  vrant  of  intelKgence,  and 
more  avaricious  of  distinction  than  power. 
Her  biography  appeared  in  1774  (Paris, 
3  vols.). 

Mart  I,  queen  of  Endand,  daughter 
of  Henry  VIII,  by  Cathanne  of  Armgon, 
was  bom  in  1516.  In  her  infancy,  she 
was  betrothed,  first  to  tiie  dauphin  of 
France,  afterwards  to  the  emperor  Charles 
V,  and,  lasdy,  to  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
After  her  mother's  death,  she  was  declared 
illegitimate,  but  was  restored  to  her  rights, 
when  the  succession  was  finally  settled  in 
1544  She  was  bred  up  by  her  mother, 
in  a  zealous  adherence  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  ;  on  which  account,  she 
was  treated  with  rigor  under  Edward  VI. 
She  ascended  the  Uirone  in  1553,  after  an 
abortive  attempt  to  set  her  aside  in  favor 
of  lady  Jane  Grey.  One  of  her  first 
measures  was  the  reinstatement  of  the 
prelates  who  had  been  superseded  in  the 
late  reign,  while  Cranmer  was  prosecuted 
for  hi^  treason,  and  several  other  Protest- 
ant bishops  im[)risoned.  The  marriage 
of  the  queen  with  the  arch-duke  Philip, 
son  of  the  emperor  Charles  V,  afterwards 
Philip  II,  united  as  it  was  with  a  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  Catholic  worship, 
produced  much  discontent  Insurrections 
broke  out  under  Cave,  in  Devonshire,  and 
Wyat,  in  Kent,  which,  although  sup- 
pressed, fonned  sufficient  excuses  for  im- 
muring the  princess  Elizabeth  in  the 
Tower,  and  dooming  the  youthful  and 
unfortunate  Jane  Grev  (q.  v.)  and  her  hus- 
band, Guildford  Dudley,  who  had  been 
hitherto  spared,  to  execution.  Philip  ar- 
rived in  England  in  1554,  when  the  nup- 
tials were  celebrated ;  but  the  attempts  of 
Mary  to  secure  him  a  paramount  authori- 
ty in  England  were  unsuccessful.  She 
succeeded  better  in  a  reconciliation  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  pope,  which  was  effected, 
in  great  form,  by  the  legate  cardinal  Pole. 
The  Bang[uinary  laws  acainst  heretics 
were  revived,  and  those  shocking  scenes 
of  cruelty  followed,  which  have  fixed  upon 
this  princess  the  hateful  epithet  of  bloodu 
queen  Maiy.  The  legate  Pole  disapproved 


of  this  severity ;  but  the  arguments  of 
Gardiner  and  otheis  were  more  congenial 
to  thegloomy  bigotry  of  the  sovereign, 
and  277  persons  were  committer]  to  Uie 
flames,  including  prelates,  private  clergy- 
men, lavmen  of  all  ranks,  women,  and 
even  children.  Her  union  with  Philip  II 
was  equally  unpropitious  to  herself  and 
the  nation.  Eleven  years  vounger  than 
the  queen,  he  treated  her  with  great  neg- 
lect ;  and,  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  his 
threat  of  desertion,  England  was  forced 
into  a  war  with  France,  and  the  assistance 
of  English  troops  facilitated  the  Span- 
ish victory  over  the  French  at  St  Quen- 
tin.  This  result,  which  was  of  no  sen'ice 
to  England,  was  auickly  counterbalanced 
at  her  expense,  by  the  loss  of  Calais, 
which  was  taken  in  1558,  after  it  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  for  300  years. 
This  disgrace  sank  deep  in  the  heart  of 
Mary,  who  was  already  declining  fit)m  a 
dropsical  complaint,  and  preved  upon  by 
a  consciousness  of  the  hatred  of  her  sul>- 
iects,  and  the  indiiierence  or  aversion  of 
her  husband.  She  terminated  her  short 
and  dark  reign,  of  little  more  than  five 
years,  in  November,  1558,  in  the  42d  year 
of  her  age.  Mary  was  not  destitute  of  the 
characteristic  vigor  and  ability  of  her  fam- 
ily ;  but  her  natural  capacity  was  clouded 
by  bigotry,  and  the  prejudices  fostered  by 
the  connexion  of  her  mother's  divorce  and 
ill-treatment  with  the  separadon  from  the 
see  of  Rome.  HatefUl  as  vras  the  severity 
really  displayed,  it  has  not  unfrequently 
been  higblv  exaggerated,  and  censured 
vrith  too  little  regard  to  the  intolerance 
prevalent  in  that  age.  With  Mary  I, 
ended  the  dominion  of  popciy  in  Great 
Britiun. 

Mart  II,  queen  of  England,  bom  in 
166S,  was  the  daughter  of  James,  duke  of 
York,  afterwanls  James  H,  by  his  wife 
Anne  Hyde,  daushter  of  lord  Clarendon. 
She  was  married,  in  1677,  to  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  and,  when  the  revolu- 
tk>n  was  effected,  which  dethroned  her 
fiither,  Mary  was  declared  joint-possessor 
of  the  throne  with  her  husband,  king 
William,  on  whom  all  the  administration 
of  the  government  devolved.  This  ar- 
rangement cost  Mary  no  sacrifice,  her 
strong  regard  to,  and  profound  respect  for, 
her  consort  being  always  con^icuous. 
She  was  sut>ngly  attached  to  the  Protest- 
ant religion  and  the  church  of  England. 
Durii^  the  absence  of  William  in  Ireland, 
in  lOS),  Mary  managed  parties  at  home 
with  extreme  prudence,  and  acted  with 
equal  ability  during  his  various  vials  to 
the  continenu    The  unfiiendly  terms  on 
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which  flhe  lived  with  her  sister  Anne 
have  been  regarded  as  a  blenjisb  in  her 
character;  but  political  jealousies, and  the 
weak  attachment  of  the  latter  to  overbear- 
ing fiivorites,  may  sufficiently  account  for 
it  Maiy  died  of  the  small-pox,  at  Ken- 
sington, in  the  year  1695,  in  her  d3d  year. 
(See  f^miam  IIL) 

Mart  Stuart,  queen  of  Scots,  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty,  her  accompUsh- 
menls,  her  errors,  and  her  misfortunes, 
was  bom  Dec.  8, 1542,  and  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  James  V  of  Scotland,  by  his  queen, 
Mary  of  Lorraine,  a  French  princess,  of 
the  family  of  Guise.     Hej:  father  dying 
when  she  was  about  eight  days  old,  vio- 
lent disputes  arose  among  the  nobility 
about  the  guardianship  of  the  iufant  sove- 
reign, and  the  conduct  of  public  aflfairs. 
The  regency  was  at  length  vested  in  die 
earlof  Arran,and  Henry  VlII  of  England 
having  demanded  the  hand  of  Mary  in 
marriage  for  bis  son  Edward,  the  regent's 
rejection  of  the  proposal  occasioned  a  war, 
in  which  the  Scots  were  detested  at  the 
battle  of  Musselburgh.    At  the  age  of  six, 
the  vouDg  queen  was  sent  by  her  mother 
to  France,  where  she  was  educated  in  a 
convent,  and  appears  to  have  been  in- 
structed in  every  branch  of  learning  and 
polite  accomplishment  which  was  fash- 
ionable at  diat  period.     April  20,  1558, 
she  was  married  to  the  dauphin,  after- 
wards Francis  II.     He  diea  about  six 
months  after  his  accession  to  the  crown, 
in  December,  1560,  and    the  widowed 
queen  return^  to  Scotland.    The  future 
incidents  of  her  life  are  matter  of  well- 
known  history,  and,  remarkable  as  they 
are,  a  very  slight  nodce  of  tlie  most  impor- 
tant can  alone  be  introduced  into  this  ar- 
ticle.   The  queen,  having  received  over- 
tures of  marriage   from    various   quar- 
ters, patified  her  inclinadon  by  unidnff 
herself  with  her  cousin,  the  young  and 
handsome  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Damley, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother   of 
James  VI.    Damley  proved  a  profligate 
and  ungrateful  husmind,  and  a  weak  and 
worthless  man.    Excited  by  jealousy,  he 
caused  his  wife's  secretary,  David  Rizzio, 
to  be  murdered  in  her  presence,  and  ofier- 
ed  her  many  other  indignities,  which  pro- 
duced an  open  quarrel  between  them. 
An   apparent  reconciliation  took   place, 
when  Damley,  who  had  continued  to  re- 
side separately  fit>m  the  queen,  was  aasas- 
sinated,  and  the  house  he  had  inhabited 
was  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  in  Febm- 
aiy,  1567.     This    barbarous  uransaction 
was   bi^  very  imperfecdy  investigated; 
and,  in  the  month  of  May  following,  the 


imprudent  Moiy  wedded  the  eari  of  Both- 
well,  who  was  openly  accused  as  the 
murderer  of  the  late  king.  Scotland  soon 
became  a  scene  of  confusion  and  civil  dis- 
cord. The  people  rebelled  against  the 
authority  of  the  queen.  Both  well,  a  fugi- 
tive and  an  outlaw,  took  refuge  in  Den- 
mark; and  Mary  was  made  a  captive, 
treated  with  insult  and  contempt,  and 
committed  to  custody  in  the  castle  of 
Loch  Leven.  After  some  months'  con- 
finement, she  effected  her  escape,  an<l, 
assisted  by  the  few  friends  who  still 
remained  attached  to  her,  made  an  efibrt 
for  the  recoveiy  of  her  power.  She 
was  opposed  by  the  eari  or  Murray,  the 
natural  son  of  James  V,  who  had  obtained 
the  regency  in  the  minority  of  her  son. 
The  bttttle  of  Lan^de  ensured  the  tri- 
umph of  her  enemies ;  and,  to  avoid  fall- 
ing again  into  their  power,  she  fled  to 
England,  and  sought  the  protection  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  That  princess  treated 
her  with  all  the  jealousv  of  a  personal  and 
political  rival ;  and,  after  keeping  her  a 
prisoner  during  eighteen  years,  she  caused 
her  unfortunate  captive  to  be  tried  and 
executed  for  a  conspiracy  against  her  sov- 
emment  Mary  received  the  news  of  her 
destined  &te  with  great  serenity;  wrote 
her  will,  and,  having  prepared  herself  for 
death,  by  practising  the  ceremonies  en- 
joined by  the  Catholic  faith,  to  which  she 
was  devotedly  attached,  suffered  decapi- 
tation, Feb.  8, 1587,  in  the  castie  of  Foth- 
erinffhay,  where  she  had  been  long  con- 
fined; and,  Auff.  1,  was  interred,  with 
great  pomp,  in  the  cathedral  of  Peteriio- 
rougfa.  Her  body  was  subsequently  re- 
moved, by  her  son,  James  I,  to  Heniy 
VIPs  chapel,  Westminster,  where  a  mag- 
nificent monument  was  erected  to  her 
memory.  She  wrote  with  elegance  in  the 
Latin  and  Frenoh  languages,  and  many 
of  her  compositions  have  been  preserved, 
consisting  of  poems,  letters,  and  a  dis- 
course of  royal  advice  to  her  son.  The 
character  and  conduct  of  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  In  the  list  of  her  par- 
tisans mav  be  mentioned  Goodal,  W.  Tyt- 
ler  and  Whitaker ;  while  the  Scottish  his- 
torians, doctor  Robertson  and  Laing,  have 
exhibited  the  evidence  agninst  her.  <*  No 
inquiry,"  says  sir  W.  Scott,  in  his  History 
of  Scotland,  **has  been  able  to  brin^  us  to 
that  clear  opinion  upon  the  guilt  of  Mary 
which  is  expressed  by  many  authors,  or 
to  jniide  us  to  that  triumphant  conclusion 
in  ravor  of  her  innocence  of  all  accession, 
direct  or  tacit,  to  the  death  of  her  husband, 
which  others  have  maintained  with  the 
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same  obstinacy.  The  great  error  of  mar- 
rying Bothwell,  stained  as  he  was  by  uni- 
Tersal  suspicion  of  Damley's  murder,  is  a 
spot  upon  her  character  for  which  we  in 
vain  seek  an  apology.  What  excuse  she 
is  to  derive  from  the*  brutal  ingratitude  of 
Damley ;  what  from  the  perfidy  and  cru- 
elty of  the  fiercest  set  of^  nobles  who  ex- 
isted in  any  ace ;  what  from  the  manners 
of  a  time  in  which  assassination  was  often 
esteemed  a  virtue,  and  revenge  the  dis- 
charge of  a  debt  of  honor,  must  be  led  to 
the  charity  of  the  reader.**  Chalmer*s  Life 
of  Maiy  (1818)  and  Miss  Benger's  Me- 
moirs of  Mary  (1823^  may  be  consulted. 
The  misfortunes  of  Mary  have  furnished  a 
subject  for  the  tragic  muse  of  Schiller 
and  AlfierL 

Mart's  Cojlleoe,  Mount  St,  is  situ- 
ated in  a  romantic  spot  at  the  foot  of  a 
branch  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  two 
miles  from  the  town  of  Emmettsburc,  in 
Frederic  county,  Maryland ;  distant  m>m 
Baltimore,  50  miles,  and  60  from  Wash- 
ington city.  It  was  established,  in  1809^ 
bv  doctor  Dulois,  now  Catholic  bishop  of 
Kew  York.  In  1830,  it  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  college,  by  the  general  assem- 
hW  of  Mairland,  and  named  Mount  St. 
]M(ary*s  college.  Only  12  students  have 
been  graduated ;  but  the  number  of  stu- 
dents for  the  year  beginning  with  Ju- 
ly, 1831,  is  130.  The  government  of  the 
college  is  vested  in  a  council  of  direc- 
tors. There  are  9  professors,  and  16 
associate  professors  and  tutors.  The  ph  il- 
osophical  apparatus  is  very  good,  ana  the 
library  conasts  of  7,000  volumes.  There 
is  only  one  vacation,  viz.  fh)m  Jul^  1  to 
August  15.  Commencement  is  m  the 
last  week  of  June. 

Mart's  Colleoe,  St    (See  BaUmore.) 

Mart's  Falls,  St ;  rapids  on  the  river 
8t  Mary^  between  lake  Superior  and 
lake  Huron.  The  water  descends  22  feet 
10  uiches  in  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
Canoes  and  barges  descend  the  falls 
with  a  full  load,  and  ascend  with  half  a 
loftd. 

Mart's  River,  St.  ,  a  small  river 
which  separates  Geor^a  from  Florida, 
and  runs  mto  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  lat  30^ 
43'N.;lon.8P40'W. 

Martland  ;  one  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  bounded  north  by  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware,  east  by  Delaware 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  south-west  and 
west  by  Virginia ;  Ion.  75°  lO'  to  79°  20^ 
W.;  lat  38°  to  39°  44^  N.;  square  miles, 
13^960 ;  population  in  1790,  319,721 ;  in 
1800,  349,692;  1810,  380,546;  in  1820, 
407,350;  in  1830,  446,91a  The  number 
27* 


of  slaves  included  in  tliis  last  number  was 
102,878;  and  of  free  people  of  color, 
52,912.  The  increase  of  population  for 
the  last  40  years  has  been  nearly  equal  to 
one  yer  cent  per  annum.  The  propor- 
tion between  the  colored  population  and 
the  white  is  as  1  to  1.87.  The  seat  of 
government  for  Maryland  is  Annapolis. 
Baltimore  is  much  the  lanrest  city.  Fred- 
ericktown,  Hagerstown,  Raston  and  Cum- 
berland are  considerable  towns.  Chesa- 
peake bay  divides  the  state  from  north  to 
south.  The  part  of  the  state  east  of  the 
bay  is  called  the  eastern  shcre^  the  part 
west,  the  wedem  shore.  The  country  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Chesapeake,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  part  of  the 
northern  extremity,  is  an  extensive  plain, 
low  and  sandy,  much  intersected  by  riv- 
ers and  creeks,  having  few  springs,  and 
abounding  wiih  stagnant  water.  In  this 
part,  the  air,  in  summer,  is  moist,  sultry 
and  disagreeable,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
subject  to  affues  and  intermittent  fevers, 
and  many  of  them  have  a  sickly  appear- 
ance. The  Maryland  part  of  the  penin- 
sula included  between  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  bays,  is  much  lower  and 
more  uniformly  level  than  the  Delawan. 
part  The  sou  is  well  adapted  to  com 
wheat,  tobacco,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Th 
genuine  white  wheat,  which  is  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  this  state,  is  raised  in  some  of 
the  counties  on  the  eastern  shore.  The 
country  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Chesapeake,  below  the  falls  of  the  rivers, 
resembles  that  on  the  eastern  shore. 
Above  these  falls,  the  country  becomes 
hilly,  and,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
it  is  mountainous.  The  western  parts  of 
the  state  are  crossed  by  several  ridges  of 
mountains.  All  the  uneven  country 
abounds  with  sprinn  of  excellent  water, 
and  the  climate  is  highly  salubrious  and 

rteable.  There  are  excellent  orchards 
apples,  P^n,  peaches,  plums,  and 
chemes.  The  forests  abound  in  nut- 
bearing  trees,  which  feed  great  numbers 
of  swme.  These  swine  run  wild,  and, 
when  ftttened,  are  killed,  barrelled,  and 
exported.  Beef  and  mutton  are  also 
plentiAil.  Some  cotton  for  domestic  use 
IS  raised  in  Maryland^  but  its  quality  is 
not  good.  The  princ]])al  rivers  are  the 
Potomac,  which,  divides  this  state  from 
Virginia;  Susq:nehanna,  Patapeco,  Elk, 
Sassafras,  Chebter,  Choptank,  Nanticoke, 
and  Pocomoke.  The  most  connderable 
export  from  this  state  is  that  of  flour ;  next 
to  this  is  that  of  tobacco.  The  otlier  ex- 
ports are  principally  of  iron,  Indian  com, 
pork,  flax-seed  and  beans.    The  trade  of 
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Hanrland  m  principally  carried  oo  fiom 
Baltimore  with  the  other  statee^  the  Weat 
lodiea,  and  Tarioiw  JMUta  of  Europe, 
The  value  of  ezpona  or  domestic  produce 
during  the  year  ending  Sept.,  lfiS9,  was 
t^fi&fm.  The  tonnage  of  Yeaseb  own- 
ed December  31,  18&,  was  170,94& 
The  tonnage  of  ateam-boata^  in  1827,  was 
2207ii.  llie  moat  numeroua  denomina- 
tion of  Cbriatiana  in  Maryland  iB  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  There  are  also  many 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Epiacopalian^ 
Baptists  and  Friends,  and  seTeral  denomi- 
nations having  less  numbers.  The  l^;is- 
lative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  0115 
members,  and  a  house  of  delegates,  con- 
sisting of  80  members;  and  these  two 
branches  are  styled  the  gmmd  assanbbf 
^MaryUauL  The  membeis  of  the  house 
of  delegates,  four  from  each  county,  are 
elected  annually  by  the  people,  on  the 
tot  Monday  in  October;  ancl  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  are  elected  every  fifth 
year,  on  the  third  Monday  in  September, 
at  Annapolis,  by  electors  who  an  chosen 
by  the  people  on  the  first  Monday  of  the 
same  month.  These  electors  choose  by 
ballot  nine  senators  from  the  western 
shore,  and  six  from  the  eastern,  who  hold 
their  office  for  Are  years.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is 
elected  annually  on  the  first  Monday  in 
JTanuazy,  by  a  joint  ballot  of  both  houses 
of  the jrenerel  assembly.  No  one  can  hold 
the  office  of  govcmor  more  than  three 
years  successively,  nor  be  eligible  as  gov- 
ernor until  the  expiration  of  four  years 
after  he  has  been  thrice  elected.  The 
governor  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  Ave 
members,  who  are  chosen  annually  by  a 
joint  ballot  of  the  senate  and  bouse  of 
delegates.  The  general  assembly  meets 
annually  at  Annapolis,  on  the  last  Mon- 
day in  December.  The  council  of  the 
f^vemor  is  elected  on  the  first  Tuesday 
m  Januanr;  the  governor  nominates  to 
office,  and  the  council  appoints.  The 
constitution  grants  the  right  of  sufiSnge  to 
eveiy  finee  white  male  citizen,  above  21 
years  of  age,  having  resided  12  months 
within  the  state,  and  six  months  in  the 
county,  or  in  the  city  of  Annapolis,  or 
of  Baltimore,  next  preceding  the  election 
at  which  he  offen  to  vote.  The  state  is 
divided  into  six  judicial  districts,  for  each 
of  which  there  are  three  judges.  Each 
court  is  constituted  of  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  appeals^  and  two  associates. 
The  chanceUor  and  judges  are  nominated 
by  the  governor,  and  appointed  by  the 
council ;  and  they  hold  then-  offices  dur- 
ing good  behavior.    The  principal  literaiy 


seminaries  of  Maiyland  are  the  imiveiBtf 
of  Maryland,  St.  Maiy^  college,  Mt.  St. 
Maiy's  college  and  &ltimore  college  in 
Baltimore,  and  St.  John's  college  at  An- 
napolis. There  are  several  academies^ 
which  receive  $800  dollars  a  year  finom  the 
state  treasuiy.  A  law  in  &vor  of  primary 
schools  was  passed  in  I82S,  and  has  been 
partially  carried  into  efiect  in  two  or  three 
countiea.  The  state  has  a  school  fund  of 
$75,000,  together  with  a  tax  for  the  same 
puipose  on  bank  capital,  of  20  cents  on 
eveiy$100.  Maryland  was  grsnted,  in  1632; 
by  Charies  I  of  England,  to  sir  Gecnre  Cal- 
vert, lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
an  eminent  statesman,  who  had  been  sec- 
retary to  James  I ;  but,  before  the  patent 
was  coDipleted,  lord  Baltimore  died,  and  the 
potent,  dated  June  20,  1632,  was  given  to 
his  eldest  son,  Cecilius,  who  succeeded  to 
his  dtles,  and  who,  for  upwards  of  40 
years,  directed,  as  proprietor,  the  affiurs 
of  the  colonv.  Leonard  Calvert,  brother 
of  Cecilius,  Jord  Kddmore,  waft  appointed 
the  first  governor;  and  he,  together  with 
about  200  persons,  commenced  the  settle- 
ment of  the  town  of  St.  Maiy's,  in  1634. 
A  fiee  toleration  of  religions  was  estab- 
lished, and  a  system  of  equity  and  hu- 
manity was  practised  with  regard  to  the 
Indian  tribes.  The  state  was  named  for 
Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charies  1.  Af- 
ter the  colony  of  Maryland  had  establish- 
ed its  general  assembly,  even  to  the  time 
of  the  revoli'tion,  the  right  of  appointing 
the  governor,  and  of  approving  or  disap- 
proving the  acts  of  the  aasemmy,  was  re- 
tained by  die  femily  of  lord  Baltimore. 
The  constitution  of  Maryland  was  formed 
in  1776^  but  many  amendments  have  rince 
been  made.— For  further  information,  see 
^  lEtioncal  View  of  the  Government 
of  Man^andjjrom  iU  ColonizaHon  to  the 
present  Day  (Baltimore,  1831). 

Masaccio  (properly  To/mmato  G%ddo)\ 
one  of  the  oldest  painters  of  the  Floren- 
tine school,  to  whom  the  art  of  painting 
owes  veiy  much,  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  about  1402,  at  St.  Giovanni,  in  the 
Yal  d*Amo.  In  the  church  del  Carmine, 
at  Florence,  are  some  excellent  paintings 
of  his,  also  at  St  Clemente,  in  Rome,  but 
in  a  bad  state.  Baldinucci  has  described 
his  lifo  accurately,  and  coirected  Vasari. 
Both  place  Masaccio  among  the  first 
painters,  by  whom  the  harshness  and 
difficulty  of  the  art  was  diminished,  and 
lifo  and  expression  given  to  it  Annibal 
Care  composed  an  epiti^ih  for  him,  in 
which  he  says  Buonarotti  taught  all  other 
painters,  and  learned  fix>m  Masaccio  alone. 

Masanixllo.    (See  JIfoMomeUo.) 
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BfAflCA«ET;.the  swell  occuioned  near 
the  inoach  of  a  river  by  the  influx  of  the 
tide  from  the  see,  counteracting  its  cur- 
rent, and  thus  fbrcins  back  its  waters.  In 
large  riven,  where  the  latter  part  of  their 
course  is  but  little  if  at  all  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  the  collision  is  sometimes 
tremendous^  and  is  attended  with  loud 
roarings,  as  is  the  case  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazons.  It  has  been  poetically  said 
that  the  genius  of  the  river  and  the  god 
of  the  ocean  contend  for  the  empire  of  the 
waters.  The  Indians  in  South  Ameri- 
ca call  lipororoctL  The  reader  will  recol- 
lect the  Imes  in  Rokeby : 

Where  Orinoco,  m  his  pride, 
Rolls  to  the  main  no  tribute  tide,  . 
Bat  'gainst  broad  ocean  urges  far 
A  rival  sea  of  roaring  war. 

Maserbs,  Francis,  cursitor  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  was  bom  in  1731,  of  a  French 
refiigee  fiimily,  studied  law,  was  made  at- 
tomey-genenu  of  Quebec,  and,  some 
yean  after,  on  his  return  to  En^and, 
cureitor  baron  of  the  exchequer.  He  was 
an  excellent  mathematician,  and  published, 
in  175B,  a  treatise  on  the  negative  sign,  in 
which  he  argues  against  the  doctrine  df 
negative  quantities.  He  also  printed  a 
collection  of  SeripioreM  Logarithndn,  a 
work  in  6  vols.  4to. ;  a  Treatise  on  Life 
Annuities,  with  several  Historical  Tracts ; 
and,  by  his  liberality,  induced  the  reverend 
Mr.  Helllns  to  undertake  his  edition  of 
Colson's  translation  of  Agnett'ta  Utihedo- 
m  AiudyHehe.  He  died  in  May,  1834, 
agedOa 

Masham,  Abigail,  the  favorite  of  queen 
Anne,  noted  in  Eng^h  histoiy  fbr  her 
political  intrigues,  was  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Hill,  a  rich  merchant  of  London,  who 
married  the  sister  of  Mr.  Jennmgs,  the 
fiither  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough. 
The  bankruptcy  of  her  fiither  obliged  ber 
to  become  the  attendant  of  a  baronet's 
lady,  wbenoe  she  removed  into  the  ser- 
vice of  her  relative,  then  lady  Churchill, 
vrfao  procured  her  the  place  of  waiting- 
maid  to  the  princess  Anne.  She  retained 
her  situation  after  ber  mistress  asoended 
the  throne,  and,  by  her  assiduity  and 
complaisance,  acquired  a  great  degree  of 
influence  over  her.  The  high  church 
principles  in  which  she  had  been  educated, 
contributed  to  increase  her  credit  with 
the  queen,  who  was  secredy  attached  to 
the  tory  party,  though  obliged,  in  the  be- 

¥'nning  of  ber  reicn,  to  favor  the  whias. 
he  marriaire  of  Miss  HiU  with  Mr.  ]»&- 
sham,  in  1707,  occasioned  an  open  quar- 
rel with  lady  Marlborough,  who  was,  in 


consequence  of  it,  deprived  of  her  miyes- 
ty's  confidence.  Harley,  afterwards  earl 
of  Oxford,  connected  himself  with  the 
new  fiivorite ;  a  change  of  ministry  took 
place,  and,  in  1711,  Mr.  Masham  was 
raised  to  the  peerage.  He  and  his  wife 
appear  to  have  neen  actively  engaged  in  the 
intrigues  of  the  toriesin  favor  of  the  exiled 
house  of  Btuan.  Lady  Masham  lived  a 
long  time  in  retirement  after  the  deatfi  of 
the  queen,  and  died  herself  at  an  advanced 
age.  The  title  of  baron,  bestowed  on  her 
husband,  became  extinct  on  the  death  of 
her  only  son,  June  14, 1776. 

Masinissa,  king  of  tlie  Massylians,  in 
Numidia,  the  son  of  kinff  Gula,  was  edu- 
cated at  Carthage.  Whue  yet  voung,  he 
defeated  Svphax,  king  of  the  Massesyl- 
ians,  an  ally  of  the  Romans.  He  then 
served  in  the  Carthaginian  armies  in 
Spain  against  the  Romans.  Fortune  at 
first  fiivored  his  enterprises;  but,  having 
been  totally  defeated  by  Scipio  Africanus 
at  Betula,  with  Asdrubal  and  Mago^  he 
capitulated,  and  became  an  ally  of^the 
Romans.  In  the  mean  time,  his  fttber 
died,  and  Mezetnlus,  an  enemy  to  his 
family,  usurped  the  dominion,  under  the 
name  of  a  ffuardian.  When  Mannissa 
was  informed  of  this,  he  hastened  back  to 
Afiica,  and  re-conquered  his  paternal 
kinffdom.  During  this  period,  the  enmi- 
ty  between  Syphax  and  Carthage  had 
ceased,  and  Asdrubal  had  |riven  to  Sy- 
phax his  daughter,  Sophonim,  who  had 
already  been  betrothed  to  Masinissa. 
Syphax,  at  the  instigation  of  Asdrubal, 
attacked  Mashiissa,  with  such  success  as  to 
compel  him  to  flee,  with  onlv  a  fbw  horse- 
men. He  then  conquered  tne  countir  of 
the  Massyfians,  and  fiochar,  one  or  his 
generals,  punued  Masinissa  so  closely 
3iat  he  escaped  with  a  few  attendants^ 
and  severely  wounded.  They  concealed 
themselves  m  a  cave,  and  supported 
themselves  by  plunder,  tiD  Masinissa  re- 
covered fix)m  his  wotmds.  He  then 
hastened  to  the  fiK)ntier8  of  Massvlia,  andt 
aided  by  the  hihaMtanis,  not  only  recov- 
ered his  patrimony,  but  invaded  Manse- 
sylia  itseH.  Syphax,  howeVei^  again  de- 
feated him,  and  he  escaped  to  the  Syills 
Minor,  with  only  70  horsemen.  He  await- 
ed there  the  arrival  of  his  allies,  the  Ro- 
mans. Syphax  was  now  penuaded,  by 
the  Carthaginians,  to  restore  Masmissa  hia 
kingdom;  for  they  hoped  to  gain  him 
thus  to  their  interests ;  but  they  were  dis« 
appointed.  The  junction  of  lus  Numidi- 
an  cavalty  with  Asdrubal  was  only  to 
save  appearances;  he  kept  up  a  secset 
connezion  whh  Sdpio^  and  acqualBted 
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him  with  all  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  and 
at  last  openly  went  over  to  him.    He  now 
had  it  in  his  power  to  take  vengeance  on 
Syphaz.    With  the  assistance  of  the  Ro- 
mans,  he  defeated  him  seveial  tioMSy  pur- 
sued him  into  his  own  territories,  and 
finally  made  him  prisoner,  with  his  son. 
By  the  capture  of  the  metnHx>lis,  the  con- 
quest was  completed,   and   Sophonirfia 
now  fell  into  his  power.    Although  he 
had  resolved  to  punish  her  infidelity,  his 
early  love  was  revived,  when,  throwing 
heiself  at  his  feet,  the  begged  for  death, 
as  the  only  deliverance  from  the  shame 
of  Roman  bondage.    He  took  her  for  his 
wife,  expecting  thus  to  evade  the  claims 
of  the  Romans ;  hut  Scipio  demanded  her 
as  the  prisoner  oi  the  Romans.    The  un- 
happy prince,  who  was  entirely  in  their 
power,  found  that  nothing  but  death  could 
deliver  her  from  their  hands.    He  there- 
fore sent  her  a  poisoned  chalice,  which 
she  willingly  drank  o%  declaring  that  she 
died  with  pleasure,  since  it  was  by  his 
command,  and  that  he  was  the  first  and 
only  object  of  her  love.    Scipio  strove  to 
soothe  the  grief  of  Masinissa  ny  the  high- 
est maiks  of  honor.    He  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  king  in  the  presence  of 
the  anny,  granted  him  a  crown  of  gold, 
a  curule  chair,  &C.,  and  procured  from 
the  senate  the  confirmation  of  his  rml 
dignity.    Masinissa  continued  in  the  Ro- 
man army,  and  gained  fresh  laurels  in  the 
battle  of  Zama,  against  Hannibal ,  At  the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  Carthage,  he 
recovered  not  only  all  his  former  posses- 
sions, but  also  a  part  of  the  territories  of 
Syphax.    His  hatred  acainst  Carthage  re- 
mained unabated,  and  he  took  finom  this 
republic  a  number  of  provinces,  which 
the  Romans  confirmed  to  him.    This  led 
to  an  open  rupture  between  Masinissa  and 
Carthage.    Tne  king,  then  80  vean  old, 
was  victorious.    Towards  the  cfose  of  his 
life,   the  third   Punic    war   broke   out 
When  Masinissa  felt  death  approaching, 
he  sent  for  the  young  Scipio  iGmilianus, 
and  gave  him  full  power  to  take  any 
measures  in  regaid  to  his  kingdom,  which 
he  thought  would  be  most  conducive  to 
the  good  of  his  children.    He  died  at  the 
age  of  90  years,  and  \eh  behind  him  the 
name  of  a  valiant  and  enlightened  prince. 
He  introduced  a  higher  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion among  his  subjects,  and  taught  them 
the  advantages  of  agriculture. 

Mask,  the  Iron,  or  the  Man  with 
THE  laoH  Mask.  This  is  the  name  by 
which  is  designated  an  unknown  prisoner, 
who  has  excited  a  curiosity  so  much  the 
more  lively  as  it  has  appeared  improbable 


that  it  should  ever  be  compleliiy  satidfed. 
This  personage  was  above  the  middle 
size,  and  of  the  finest  and  uMist  noUe 
figure.  (SeeVoltaire^s^gc^IioiaffXir, 
cb.  25.)  He  was  carried,  about  the  year 
1GG2,*  with  the  greatest  secrecy  to  the 
castle  of  Pignero^  of  which  Saint  Man 
was  governor.  He  wq^e,  during  the  jour- 
ney, a  black  velvet  mask,  and  orders  were 
ffiven  to  kill  him  if  he  discovered  himsel£ 
In  1686,  he  was  carried  by  Saint  Man  to 
the  isle  of  Saint  Marguerite ;  and,  on  the 
passase,  the  same  precautions  were  ob- 
served as  upon  his  first  journey.  The 
marquis  of  Louvois  went  to  see  him,  and 
spoke  to  him  standing,  and  with  deference. 
The  governor  himself  fdaced  the  plates 
upon  the  table,  and  afterwards  retired, 
shutting  the  door,  of  which  he  kept  the 
key.  One  day,  it  is  said,  the  pnsoner 
wrote  with  a  knife  upon  a  silver  plate, 
and  threw  the  plate  from  the  window 
towards  a  boat,  which  was  moored  al- 
most at  the  foot  of  the  lower.  A 
fisherman  picked  up  the  plate,  and  cw- 
ried  it  back  to  the  governor.  The  latter, 
astonished,  inquir^  of  the  fisherman 
if  he  had  read  what  was  upon  the 
plate,  or  if  any  one  had  seen  it  in  his 
nands.  *I  do  not  know  how  to  lead,** 
answered  the  fisherman ;  ''I  have  just 
found  it ;  no  one  has  seen  it"  He  was, 
nevertheless,  detained  for  several  days; 
and  the  governor,  when  he  dismissed  him, 
said  to  him,  **  Go ;  you  are  veiy  fortunate 
in  not  knowing  how  to  read."!  Saint 
Man  having  been  appointed  governor  of 
the  Bastile,  in  1698,  carried  the  prisoner 
with  him  there,  but  still  masked.  An 
apartment  had  been  prepared  for  him, 
more   convenient,    and   furnished   with 

*  Tlus  date  is  tab^act  to  some  difBcolties.  Saint 
Man  was  not  appointed  governor  of  Pignerol 
until  Fouquet  was  broucht  there,  whose  arrest 
took  place  December  20,  1664.  (Saint  Foix's 
Answer  to  P,  Orifetj  page  126.) 

t  May  not  the  histoiy  of  the  plate  be  an  incor- 
rect version  of  that  of  the  fine  shirt,  carelessly 
folded,  upon  which  the  prisoner  had  written  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  which  a  friar,  who  saw 
it  floating  under  the  window  of  this  unknown  per^ 
son,  earned  directly  to  BL  de  Saint  Mars,  who 
pressed  Urn  eagerly  to  tell  him  if  he  had  read  any 
thing  upon  it.  hi  spile  of  his  denial,  the  liriar 
was  found,  two  dinrs  ailerwards,  dead  in  his  bed. 
These  details,  and  others  concerning  the  abode 
of  the  m^erious  |>risoner  at  the  iue  of  SmaI 
Maiguente,  were  given  to  the  abb^  Papon,  who 
visited  this  prison,  Feb.  2,  1778,  by  an  officer  of 
the  French  company,  then  about  79  years  of  age, 
whose  father  had  been,  b  some  particulars,  the 
con6dant  of  Saint  Mars,  and  had  carried  away, 
upon  his  shoulders,  the  dead  body  of  the  servant 
of  the  prisoner.  (Papon's  Oeneral  HiHoryof 
Propgwce,  vol.  ii,  and  Journal  of  Jjtarmed  JCai, 
Dec.,  1779,  p.  778.) 
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more  care  than  thoae  of  the  other  unfor- 
tunate beings  who  inhabited  this  sad 
abode.  He  was  not  permitted  to  cross 
the  courts,  and  he  could  not  take  off  his 
mask  ^en  before  his  physician.  In  other 
respects,  the  greatest  attention  was  shown 
him,  and  nothing  which  he  requested  was 
refdted  him«  He  was  fond  of  fine  linen 
and  lace,  and  was  very  attentive  to  his 
whole  personal  appearance.  His  educa- 
tion appeared  to  have  been  carefully  at- 
tended to ;  and  he  amused  his  leisure  by 
reading,  and  placing  upon  the  guitar. 
The  physician  of  the  fiastile  related  that 
this  unknown  person  was  admirably 
formed,  and  that  he  had  a  very  fine  skin, 
although  rather  brown.  He  interested  by 
the  mere  sound  of  his  voice,  never  com- 
plaining of  his  situation,  and  never  giving 
any  hint  of  his  character.  This  unlmown 
person  died  Nov.  19, 1703,  at  ten  o'clock 
m  the  evening,  without  having  undergone 
any  severe  sickness.  He  was  buried  the 
next  day,  at  ibur  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
in  the  cemetery  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul. 
He  was,  it  is  said,  about  60  years  of  age, 
although  the  record  of  his  decease,  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  Marthioti,  makes  him  only  about  45. 
Orders  were  given  to  bum  every  thing 
which  had  been  emploved  in  his  service. 
The  walls  of  the  chamber  which  he  had 
occupied  were  rubbed  down  and  white- 
washed. The  precautions  were  carried  so 
far,  that  the  tiles  of  his  room  were  removed, 
in  the  fear  that  he  might  have  displaced 
some  of  them,  to  conceal  a  letter  behind 
them.  Voltaire,  firom  whom  the  greater 
part  of  these  particulars  is  borrowed,  re- 
marks, that  at  the  period  when  the  prisoner 
was  confined,  no  person  of  importance  dis- 
appeared from  Europe ;  and  yet  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  he  must  have  been  one. 
The  marks  of  respect  which  Louvois  show- 
ed him,  prove  this  sufiScientlv.  Conjec- 
ture has  exhausted  itself  to  discover  who 
this  mysterious  personage  miffht  be.  La- 
borde,  first  valet  de  chambre  of  Louis  XV, 
and  who  had  received  from  this  prince  ma- 
n^  proofi  of  confidence,  showed  a  desire  to 
discover  him.  The  king  replied,  **  I  pity 
him,  but  his  detention  mjures  only  him- 
self, and  has  prevented  great  misfortunes ; 
you  cannot  know  him.'^  The  kinf  him- 
self had  not  learned  the  histoiy  of  the  iron 
mask  till  his  majority,  and  be  never  in- 
trusted it  to  any  one.  The  author  of 
Secret  Memoirs,  to  serve  for  the  History 
of  Persia  (Pecquet),  is  the  firet  writer 
who  has  attempted  to  raise  the  veil  which 
covers  the  unknown  prisoner.  In  this 
book,  published  in  1745^  he  pretends  ^t 


it  is  the'  count  of  Vermandoia,  who  was 
arrested,  it  was  said,  for  having  given  a 
blow  to  the  dauphin ;  but  it  is  known  that 
the  count  of  Vermandois  died  in  1683,  at 
the  siege  of  Courtrai.  Lagrange  Chancel, 
in  a  letter  to  Fr&ron,  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  prisoner  is  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  and 
that  he  was  falsely  reported  to  have  been 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Candia.  Saint  Foix, 
in  1768,  wished  to  prove,  in  his  turn,  that 
it  was  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was 
said  to  have  beep  beheaded  at  London, 
but  who  had  been  withdrawn  from  pun- 
ishment Le  P.  Grifi^et,  who  held  the 
oflSce  of  confessor  to  the  piisonera  of  the 
Bastile,  fivm  Dec.  3,  1745,  to  1764,  has 
examined  these  dififerent  opinions  in  the 
Treatise  upon  the  Proofs  which  serve  to 
establish  the  Truth  of  Histonr,  chap,  xiv ; 
and  he  adds  that  all  the  probabiHues  are 
in  fiivor  of  the  count  of  Vermandois. 
Voltaire  has  proved  (Phila»oph.  DicL^  art 
^^hiOy  Anecdotes)  that  the  unknown  prison- 
er could  be  no  one  of  the  personages  just 
mentioned,  but  does  not  declare  who  he 
was.  **  The  writer  of  this  article,"  adds 
be,  **  knows,  perhaps,  more  of  him  than 
P.  Grifi^et,  and  will  not  say  more  of  him.** 
Voltaire,  doubtless,  knew  that  the  report 
was  spread  that  the  prisoner  was  a  coimt 
Girolamo  Masni,  or  MattioIi,fiist  minister 
of  the  duke -of  Mantua,  who  had  been  re- 
moved from  Turin  in  1685^  or  rather 
1679,  by  order  of  the  cabinet  of  Versailles, 
because  it  was  feared  that  his  dexterity 
micht  defeat  the  negotiations  entered  into 
with  the  court  of  Piedmont  Delort,  Hist. 
du  Masaue  de .  Fer,  published  at  Paris 
1825,  likewise  maintains  this  opinion. 
Dutens,  nevertheless,  reproduced  it  in 
17^,  in  his  Intercepted  Correspondence, 
Lett  6,  and  again  in  1806^  in  the  Memoirs 
of  a  Traveller  in  Repose,  vol.  ii,  p.  204 — 
210 ;  and  two  other  writers,  in  1801  and 
1802;  endeavored  to  estabUsh  this  opin- 
ion, with  a  great  array  of  evidence.  Thd 
abb6  Soulavie,  editor  of  the  Memoin 
of  the  Marahal  de  Richelieu,  inserted  in 
them,  vol.  iii,  p.  72s  a  Histoiy  of  the  Iron 
Mask,  written  by  his  Keeper.  This  ac- 
count was  said  to  have  been  given  by  the 
regent  to  his  daughter,  who  communi- 
cated it  to  the  marshal.  According  to  this 
account,  the  Iron  Mask  was  a  twin  broth- 
er of  Louis  XIV.  Before  the  birth  of 
this  prince,  two  herdsmen  announced  to 
Louis  XIII,  that  the  queen  tvould  give 
birth  to  two  dauphins,  who  would  occa- 
sion a  civil  war,  which  would  convulse 
the  whole  kingdom ;  and  this  prince  im- 
mediatelv  formed  the  resoludon  of  re- 
moving him  who  should  be  bom  second, 
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in  order  to  prevent  these  trouUee.    The 
opuiioo  eoteftaiDed  by  a  certain  pertv^ 
'  oner  was  the  off- 


inlercouree  between 


that  the  unknown 
spring  of  a  crv 
the  aueen  and  the  duke  of  Buckinebaniy 
has  been  sufficiently  disproved.    At  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  in 
July,  1789,  there  were  not  wanting  curious 
pervoosy  who  souefat,  in  the  archives  of 
this  ibrtresB,  to   discover   some  notices 
which  might  throw  light  upon  this  histori- 
cal problem.    In  the  last  number  of  the 
journal  entitled  Leisure  Hours  of  a  French 
Patriot,  p.  386,  dated  August  13, 1789,  is 
mentioned  a  note  written  upon  a  card, 
which  a  man,  inspecting  the  Bastile,  took 
up  at  random,  with  several  papers.    Tlie 
card  contains  the  number  ^,389,000,  an 
uninteUlgibie  cipher,  and  the  following 
note — *^  Foucquec,  arriving  from  the  isle 
of  Marguerite,  with  an  iron  mask.**    Af- 
terwards X...  X...  X-.,  and  below  *•  Ker- 
sadwin.**    The  journalist  declares  that  he 
has  seen  this  card.    The  romance  of  M. 
Regnault  Warin,  entitled  The  Man  with 
the  Iron  Mask  (in  4  vols.,  ISmo.,  publish- 
ed in  1804,  and  the  fourth  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1816),  is   preceded 
by  a  dissertation  of  twenQr-eigfat  pages, 
in  which  the  author  endeavors  to  prove 
that  this  mysterious  personage  viras  the 
son  of  Buckmgham  and  Anne  of  Austria. 
He  goes  so  ftr  as  to  give  the  portrait  of 
the  prisoner.    The  MHangts  dfHisUnre  d 
dc  LiUrahat  (Paris,  1817, 8vo.)  contains  a 
Dissertation  upon  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask,  p.  77 — ^156,  in  which  the  various 
hypodieses  are  judiciously  discussed,  even 
that  of  the  chevalier  de  Taules,  French 
consul  in  Syria,  in  the  year  1771,  who, 
in  a  memoir  (published  in  Paris  1825), 
seeks   to    prove  that    the   man    in    the 
iron  mask  was  a  patriarch  of  the  Arme- 
nians, named  Awediks,  removed    from 
Constantinople  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Jesuits,  several  years  after  the  death  of 
cardinal  Mazarin.    He  has  no  difficulty 
in  refutine  this  fable,  and  finishes  by  say- 
ing— ^^  After  an   impartial   investigation, 
aira  having  weighed  all  the  circumstances, 
I  cannot  doubt  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Anne  of  Austria,  but  vrithout  beuig  able 
to  determine  at  what  period  he  was  boro.** 
It   has   also  been  maintained  that  this 
prisoner  was  don  John  of  Gtonzaga,  nat- 
ural brother  of  Charies  Ferdinand,  duke 
of  Mantua.    A  letter  of  Baibesieux,  of 
Nov.  17,  1697,  in  which  he  says  to  Saint 
Mar»—*<  without   explaining  yourself  to 
any  one  whatsoever  with  regaid  to  what 
your  ancient  prisoner  has  done,** — seems 
to  overturn  all  the  hypotheses,  accoid- 


ing  to  which  this  unhappy  man  owed 
his  mislbitune  only  to  the  accident  of 
his  birth. 

Masks,  or  Lamva  (q.  v.),  were  used  in 
the  most  ancient  tim^  paiticulariyjn  Ae 
processions  and  ceremonies  attending  the 
orgies  of  Bacchus.    As  there  were  in  the 
ceremonies  three  degrees,  those  of  Satyrs, 
Sileni  and  the  bearded  Eaccbus,  so  each 
degree  had  its  peculiar  and  characteristic 
mask.    These  are  often  found  rejHesented 
on  ancient  vases.     On  account  of  this 
religious   signification,  it  is  not  strange 
that  they  were  used  in  connexion  with  the 
Phallus,  the  symbol  of  ftuitfulness,  as  an 
effectual  defence  against  witcbcraft     An 
old  writer  explains  the  power  of  the  mask 
to  protect  against  enchantment,  in  this 
way :  that  its  ridiculous  distortion,  draw- 
ing upon  itself  the  pernicious  glance  of 
the  sorcerer,  averts  it  from  the  person  for 
whom  it  was  intended.    It  was  natural 
that  the  Greeks,  whose  highest  aim  was 
beauty,  should  elevate  the  character  of  the 
mask ;  thus,  at  lensth,  there  sprung  from 
this  fashion  of  missnapcn  masKs  the  more 
pleaang  Sileni  and  Satyr  masks,  and  other 
sportive  fimcies  of  artists,  which,  in  time, 
produced  the  grotesque  and  arabesque. 
As  the  origin   of  Grecian  tragedv   was 
closely  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Bacchus,  masks  were  used  in  it,  even 
in  the  begiiming.    Who  first  introduced 
them   into   comedy  is  unknown.     We 
shall  err  if  we  consider  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  siasks  exactly  like  those  of  the 
modem  Italian:  these  latter  only  cover 
the  face ;  the  former  were  a  covering  for 
the  whole  head,  and  represented,  with  the 
features,  the  head,  hair  and  eyes.    They 
were,  at  first,  made  of  the  bark  of  trees, 
then  of  leather,  afterwards  of  wood,  which 
the   artist   fashioned    according    to    the 
design  of  the  poet.    Tragic  masks  were 
distinguished  by  great,  open  mouths,  and  a 
frightful  appearance ;  comic,  by  a  laugh- 
ing countenance :  there  were,  also,  Satyr 
masks  and  orchestric,  or  those  with  reg- 
ular features,  for  dancers.     They   hful 
mostly  very  large,  open  mouths,  within 
which  were  memllic  bars,  or  other  sound- 
ing bodies,  to  strengthen  the  voice  of  the 
speaker— a  contrivance  which  was   re- 
c^uued  by  the  construction  and  immense 
size  of  the  old  theatres.     Many  critics 
(so  called),  ignorant  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Grecian  suigo,  are  unsparinff  in  their 
censures  of  the  ancients  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  masks  into  their  plays,  because, 
say  they,  all  imitation  of  nature,  and  even 
the  flexibility  of  voice  necessaiy  for  the 
expression  of  passion,  were  thus  rendered 
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impracticable.     They  do  not  remember, 
tliat  the  tragic  imitation  of  the  ancienta 
aimed  at  the  highest  dignity  and  grace, 
that  is,  was  ideal,  and  tiie  close  representa- 
tion of  individual  character,  in  which  the 
modems   are   accustomed  to  place  the 
chief  merit  of  the   actor,   woald  have 
seemed  to  them    the   last   thing  to  be 
admitted   in  their  tragic  theatre.    ^'The 
Greeks  preferred  beauty  to  liveliness  of 
representation.    The  introduction  of  the 
mask  was,  on  account  of  this  feeling,  not 
merely  allowable,  but  essential,  as  they 
would  have  considered  it  little  less  than 
profanation  for  an  actor,  with  common, 
Ignoble  features,  bearing  the  stamp  of  his 
individual  character,  to  have  played  Apol- 
lo or  Hercules."    To  tliis  may  be  added, 
that,  from  the  colossal  size  of  the  Grecian 
theatres,  the  minute  imitation  of  nature, 
in  tone  and  countenance,  which  the  mod- 
ems applaud,  would  have  been  lost    As 
the  Roman  theatre  was,  in  almost  all  its 
parts,  formed  upon  the  Grecian,  it  differed 
little  in  the  use  of  the  mask.    The  work 
of  Francesco  de'  Ficoroni,  upon  the  stage 
masks  and  comic  personages  of  ancient 
Rome,  is  instructive  and  highly  interest- 
ing, from  the  copper-plate  illustrations. 
The  Italian  popular  theatre,  called  Camme' 
dia  dttt  Arte^  which  has  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  old  Roman  mimo  and  panto- 
mime, still  retains  the  use  of  the  mask ; 
for  these  drolleries  of  the  okl  Roman 
stage,  requiring  no  particular  learning,  or 
hi(^  cultivation,  continued  even  under  the 
government  of  the  barbarians.    As  eariy 
as  the  twelfth  centuiy,   when   Jraerius 
established  a  new  school  of  law  in  Bo- 
loffna,  we  find  the  Bolognese  doctor,  also 
called  Chratiano.    He  has  a  mask  with  a 
black  nose  and  forehead,  and  red  cheeks ; 
his  character  is  that  of  a  pedantic  and 
tedious   proser.     The   Pantalone   came 
upon  the  stage  about  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth centuiy.    His  part  is  that  of  the 
father ;   he  represents  a  rich   Venetian 
trader ;  lus  dress  was,  fbrmeriy,  the  zimar- 
ra,  a  sort  of  mantle  with  short  sleeves  and 
a  small  collar.    This  garment  was  worn 
by  Venetian  traders  in  their  shops,  and  is 
still  worn  by  lawyers.    It  was  hkewise  a 
part  of  the  costume  of  Pantalone,  that  the 
breeches  and  stockinss  should  be  in  one 
piece ;  hence  the  origin  of  the  nanoe  pan- 
iedoons.    They  were,  in  the  okl  costume, 
always  red,  and  the  zimarra  always  black. 
When  the  republic  of  Venice  kist  the 
kingdom  of  Negropont  to  the  Turks,  the 
ftsUon  of  the  under  dress  was  changed 
from  red  to  black,  as  a  sign  of  mourning, 
and  has  remained  the  same  since.    IntlM 


mask  there  was  notbinff  unusual ;  the 
beard  was  still  worn,  ana  the  representa- 
tion was  that  of  a  common  old  merehan* 
The  beard  of  the  new  Pantalone  mask  is 
different:  it  passes  round  under  the  chin, 
and  terminates  at  a  point  in  the  middle. 
The  vest  was  lengthened,  and  the  full  pan- 
taloons were  tightened  at  the  knee.  The 
zimarra  and  slippera  remained  the  same. 
The  character  or  Pantalone  is  usually  that 
of  a  good-natured  simple  old  man.    He  is 
generally  in  love,  and  is  continually  im- 
posed upon  by  a  rival,  son,  or  servant 
In  modem  times,  he  is  ollen  a  good  father 
of  a  fiunilv,  full  of  honor,  and  consci- 
entiously observant  of  his  word,  and  very 
strict  to  his  children ;  but  in  the  particukir 
of  beinff  continually  imposed  on,  he  re- 
mains the  same.    He  speaks  in  the  Vene- 
tian dialect — the  doctor  in  the  Bolognese. 
Buffoons  are  likewise  among  the  oldest 
masks  of  the  Italian  stage ;  one  is  Harie- 
quin  (q.  v.),  the  other  is  Scapin,   cun- 
ning and  knavish  servants  of  Pantalone 
and  the  I>oo«or.    Brighella  is  not  so  old, 
as  his  garment,  earaished  with  green  rib- 
bands, and  made  in  the  fhshion  of  the 
middle  ages,  proves.    Sismondi  sives  the 
following  account  of  his  omin,  from  the 
Chronicle  of  Malvezzi :  ^  1»X)  of  the  no- 
bility of  Brescia  wished  to  compel  the 
citizens  to  take  up  arms  Sjgainst  the  people 
of  Bergamo,  and  they  resisted.    A  bioody 
battle  ensued,  in  the  streets  of  Brescia,  in 
which  the  nobility  were  beaten ;  they  fled 
to  Cremona,  where  they  formed  a  military 
band ;  the  popular  part^  formed  a  similar 
band,  under  the  name  of  BrugtUa  or  Brig- 
kdlaJ*    The  name  has  been  preserved  on 
the  stace,  in  a  mask,  which  represents  a 
proud,  bold  and  crafty  plebeian  of  Brescia. 
This  derivation  is  opposed  to  the  comnoon 
account,  according  to  which,  Brighella 
sprang  from  Ferrara.     The  Doctor  of 
JBologna,  Pantalone  of  Venice,  Hariequin 
of  Bergamo,  Brighella  of  Ferrara,  and  all 
the  personages,   who  are  best  compro;- 
hended  under  the  name  of  Zanneschi^ 
the  captains  Spavento,  Tracasso,  Tempes- 
ts (who  call  to  mind  the  Pyrgopolynices 
of  Plautusl   Trafaldin  the  Bergatnese, 
have,  thererore,  all  been  on  the  stage  from 
the  fifteenth  century.    Beskles  these,  the 
Romans  had  the  d6n  Pasqnale  and  the 
Gdsonnu ;  the  Florentines,  the  Pasquelle ; 
the   Calabrians,   the   Giangurgolo ;    the 
Sicilians,  the  Travaglini;   the  Messeni- 
ans,  the  Giovanelli ;  the  Neapolitans,  the 
Coviello,  Pasquarielk>;  the  Milanese,  the 
Girolamo;  the  Piedmontese,  the  Gian- 
duja.    Of  the  female  masks,  the  CokMn- 
bine  of  the  Itatian  theatre  is  to  be  i 
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tioned.  Of  the  other  characters  may  be 
luentioiied  Pedrolino,  Bertolino,  Trivelino, 
Mezzolino  and  D.  Pljone  BalanzonL  (Re- 
spectkag  the  mask  of  Pulcinella,  see  this 
article.)  Ruzzante,  in  1530^  is  said  to  have 
introduced  the  masked  ebaracters  into  the 
hUher  comedy.  Accurale  representationB 
or  these  masks  are  to  be  found  in  Ricco- 
boni's  Histoiy  of  the  Italian  Theatre 
(Paris,  1728,  2  vols^  8vo.)  (See  profe»- 
flor  Franc  Valentini's  JVattaUf  ndla  Com- 
t»edia  del  ArU^  ostia  iinprovvi$a,  Mcuchare 
MalUne  td  dcHtu  Seau  dd  CarnivaU  di 
BonuLf  BeriiOf  1896, 4to^  with  20colored  en- 
iiravings.  See,  also,  the  article  CamioaL) 
The  mask  used  at  masked  balls,  or  mas- 
auerades,  is  a  covering  lor  the  head  and 
nee,  made  from  a  light  stuf^  with  which 
a  man  may  disguise  himself  and  remain 
unknown,  or  perhaps  represent  some 
other  chfuacter.  There  are  whole  and 
half  masks ;  for  example,  masks  for  the 
nose  and  the  eyes.  The  best  are  of  wax 
and  fine  Imen;  the  pooror,  of  paper.  The 
former  are  made  very  well  in  Berlin  and 
Italy,  particularly  at  Venice ;  the  ktter,  in 
France,  at  Paris  and  Rouen.  There  are 
natural  masks,  caricature  masks  (ma»ch€' 
racct),  6lc  Catharine  of  Medici  is  said 
to  have  first  introduced  masked  balls.  A 
similar  mummery  was  in  fashion  at  the 
court  of  Henry  VIII  (1510-46),  who 
liked  the  disguise. 

Mouk;  a  speoieB  of  drama.  (See 
Miuqwt,) 

Maskelthx,  Nevil,  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer,  bom  in  Loudon, 
in  1732,  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Cambridjro,  was  chosen  a  follow  of  the 
royal  society,  and,  in  1761,  deputed  to 
proceed  to  the  idand  of  St  Helena,  to  ob- 
serve the  transit  of  Venus.  During  the 
voyage,  he  employed  himself  in  making 
lunar  observations,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining the  longitude.  In  1763,  he  went 
to  Baniadoes,  to  try  the  accuracy  of  Har- 
rison's time-keeper.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bliss,  he  became  royal  astronomer ;  and, 
in  1767,  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  Nautical  Almanac,  for  which  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  accoQipanying  tables. 
(See  MoMii^  Chadu.)  In  1774^  doctor 
Maricelyne  was  employed  in  making  ob- 
servations on  the  echpses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  at  Greenwich ;  and  the  same  year 
he  went  to  Scotland,  to  ascertain  the 
gravitative  attraction  of  the  mountain 
Schehallien,  in  Perthshire,  of  which  he 
published  an  account  in  the  Phik)eophical 
Transactions.  He  died  in  1811.  He  was 
Ihe  author  of  the  British  Mariner's  Guide, 
cionlninin^  complete  and  easy  instructions 


for  the  discovery  of  the  loi^ptude  at'  sea 
and  land  (1763,  4to.);  and  Astronomical 
Observations  made  at  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory at  Greenwich  (1784 — 88, 3  vols.,  foL); 
besides  many  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transacdons. 

Masoit,  Charies ;  an  English  astrono- 
mer, an  assistant  of  doctor  Bradley  at  the 
royal  observatoiy  at  Greenwich.  He  wea 
employed  to  examine  the  lunar  tables  of 
Mayer,  and  the  result  of  his  labors  appear- 
ed m  Mayer's  Lunar  Tables,  iniproved  by 
C.  Mason,  published  by  order  or  the  Com- 
missionerB  of  the  Board  of  Longitude 
(London,  1787).  Mr.  Mason  was  sent  to 
America  with  a  grand  sector,  to  determine 
the  limits  of  the  provinces  of  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Dixon,  in  conjunction  with  whom 
he  measured  a  degree  of  the  meridian  ; 
and  an  account  of  their  operations  was 
published  by  doctor  Maskelyue  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1768.  Ma- 
son died  at  Pennsylvania,  in  February, 
1787.  He  communicated  to  the  royal  so- 
ciety an  account  of  observations  on  the 
transit  of  Venus^  June  3,  1769,  made  at 
Cavan  in  Ireland,  and  other  papers, 
which  may  be  found  m  the  Philosophical 
Transactions. 

Masom,  William,  a  distinguished  Eng« 
lish  poet,  son  of  a  clergyman  in  York- 
shire, was  bom  in  1725.  He  studied  at 
Cambrid^,  where  he  received  a  fellow- 
ship. Hjs  first  appearance  in  the  literary 
world  was  by  the  Dublication  of  Isis,  a  poem 
(1748),  in  which  he  satirized  the  Jacobit- 
ism  and  high-church  principles  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  univeraty  of  Oxford.  This 
piece  provokad  a  reply  fix>m  Thomas 
Warton,  entitled  the  Triumph  of  Isis.  In 
1752,  he  published  his  Elirida,  a  tiagedv 
with  choral  odea,  on  the  ancient  Greek 
model  Having  taken  orders  in  the 
church,  he  obtained  the  living  of  Aston  in 
Yorkshire,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the 
royal  chaplains.  In  1759,  appeared  bis  Ca- 
ractacus,  a  dranna,  on  a  kindred  plan  with 
the  former.  In  1762,  Mr.  Mason  was  made 
precentor  of  York.  One  of  hja  principal 
works,  the  English  Garden,  a  poem,  in 
four  books,  appeared  m  1772^  77,  79  and 
81  (4to.) ;  and  a  second  edition,  with  a 
commentary  and  notes,  by  W.  Burgh,  was 
printed  in  1785  (8vo.).  This  work  was 
traosUted  into  French  and  German.  In 
1775,  he  pubUsbed  the  poems  of  his  firiend 
Grav,  with  memoirs  of  his  lifo.  His  prin- 
cipal subsequent  publications  are.  Odes ; 
a  tianshaion  of  Du  Fresnoy 's  Art  of  Paint- 
ing, with  sir  Joshua  ileynokl's  notes 
(1783, 4to.} ;  the  Lifo  of  WMam  White- 
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head,  with  his  poems  (]788, 3  vols.,  8vo.) ; 
and  an  Essay  on  Church  Music.  Besides 
his  acknowledged  works,  Mason  is  sup- 
posed to  have  msen  the  author  of  the  He- 
roic Epistle  to  Sii'  William  Chambera, 
and  other  satirical  pieces,  which  were  pub- 
lished under  the  signature  of  M'Gregor. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  American  war, 
Mr.  Mason  became  so  active  an  advocate 
for  freedom  as  to  give  offence  at  court, 
and  he  was  consequently  dismissed  from 
his  chaplainship  ;  but,  alarmed  by  the 
French  revolution,  his  zeal  cooled  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  lie  died  April  7, 
1797. 

Ma802i,  John  Mitchell,  D.  D. ;  an  emi- 
nent American  theologian  and  pulpit  ora- 
tor, was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
March  19,  1770.  He  entered  Columbia 
college,  in  that  city,  and  was  sraduated  in 
May,  1789,  with  the  reputation  he  ever 
afterwards  sustained,  of  a  thorough  clas- 
sical scholar.  Under  his  father,  a  leanied 
and  respectable  clergyman  of  the  Presby- 
terian denomination,  he  then  prepared 
himself  for  the  sacred  ministry,  until  the 
year  1791,  when  he  left  his  native  coun- 
try, in  order  to  conmlete  his  education  at 
the  uuivenaty  of  Edinburgh.  Here  he 
attended  the  most  celebrated  courses  of 
lectures  connected  with  divinity,  and 
formed  valuable  and  distinguished  ac- 
quaintance. In  the  theological  societies  he 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  the  vigor 
of  his  understanding,  the  energy  of  his 
elocution,  and  the  rigor  of  his  doctrines. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1792,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  New  York,  by  the 
deadi  of  his  father,  whom  he  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  tbe  Scotch  Presbyterian  church 
in  Cedar  street.  In  this  situation,  he  con- 
fined bis  attention  almost  entirely  to  the 
benefit  of  his  immediate  flock,  until  the 

}^ear  1798,  when  he  composed  and  pub- 
ished  a  series  of  Letters  on  Frequent 
Communion.  It  was,  l)efore,  the  practice 
of  the  associate  reformed  churches  of 
North  America,  to  commemorate  the  Re- 
deemer's death  only  twice,  and  in  some 
places  only  once,  in'each  year.  The  eflect 
of  bis  able  appeal  was,  that  most  of  the 
churches  relinquished  their  ancient  prac- 
tice, and  adopted  that  of  celebrating  the 
Lord's  supper  four  times,  and,  in  other 
cases,  six  times,  yearly.  In  1800,  he  con- 
ceived tlie  idea  of  a  public  theological 
seminary,  to  be  established  by  the  author- 
ity, and  to  continue  under  the  superin- 
tendence, of  the  general  synod  of  the  asso- 
ciate reformed  church.  The  plan  which 
he  digested  was  carried  into  operation, 
by  his  own  agency  and  influence,  in  1801. 
you  VIII.  28 


The  S3mod  appointed  him  their  professor, 
and,  with  their  sanction,  he  visited  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  library. 
Aflerhis  return,  he  zealously  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office  until  he  was  con- 
strained to  leave  it  by  the  decline  of  his 
health.  In  1810,  he  dissolved  his  pastornl 
relauon  with  the  Cedar  street  church,  and 
formed  a  new  congregation,  with  whom 
he  took  possession  of  the  Murray  street 
church,  when  it  was  opened,  in  18i2.  In 
1811,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of 
provost  of  Columbia  college— a  station 
which  he  filled  for  ^ve  years*  The  varie- 
ty and  severity  of  his  labora  at  length  af- 
fected his  health  so  seriously,  that  he  re- 
signed his  provostship,  and,  in  1816,  re- 
paired to  Europe  to  recruit  his  debilitated 
frame.  He  remmed  towards  the  end  of 
1817,  in  better  condition,  and  preached  and 
taught  again  with  characteristic  force  and 
success.  But  weakness  and  exhausdon 
soon  recurred;  two  paralytic  attacks  in 
1819,  admonished  him  to  seek  comparative 
repose.  In  1821,  however,  he  undertook 
the  charge  of  Dickinson  college,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  this  bis  strength  again 
failed.  In  the  autumn  of  1824,  he  return- 
ed to  New  York,  where  he  lingered,  the 
shadow  of  what  he  had  been,  until  the 
period  of  his  death,  the  last  week  of  1829, 
m  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  Doctor  Ma- 
son possessed  uncommon  powera  as  a 
preacher  and  controversialist,  acquired 
great  celebrity  for  erudition  and  zeal  as  a 
teacher,  and  deserved  esteem  for  his  do- 
mestic virtues ;  but  he  was  hareh  and  in- 
tolerant as  a  theologian,  and  of  an  over- 
bearing spirit,  proportioned,  as  it  were,  to 
the  robustness  of  his  faculties  of  mind  and 
body.  The  principal  works  of  doctor 
Mason,  besides  his  Lettere  on  Frequent 
Communion,  are  a  Plea  for  sacramental 
Communion  on  Catholic  Principles  (1816), 
Essays,  Reviews,  &c.,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Christian's  Magazine,  togeth- 
er with  a  number  of  Sermons,  Orations, 
&c.,  published  at  different  times.  His 
funeral  discourse  on  general  Alexander 
Hamilton  is  a  specimen  of  his  ability  in 
that  department  of  composition. 

Mason's  and  Dixon's  Line.  (See  Ma- 
son, Charles.) 

Masonrt,  Free  ;  a  term  applied  to  the 
orsanization  of  a  society,  calling  them* 
selves  free  and  accepted  masons,  and  all 
the  mysteries  therewith  connected.  Th^ 
society,  if  we  can  treat  as  one  a  number 
of  societies,  many  of  which  are  uncon- 
nected with  each  other,  though  they  have 
the  same  origin,  and  a  great  similanty  In 
their  con8titution,extend80ver  almost  all  the 
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countries  of  Europe,  many  of  America,  and 
gome  other  parts  of  the  globe.  According  to 
its  own  peculiar  language,  it  is  founded  on 
'*  the  practice  of  social  and  moral  virtue." 
Its  character  is  charity,  in  the  most  extend- 
ed sense,  and  "Brotherly  Love,  Relief  and 
Truth"  are  inculcated  in  it.    Like  every 
other  societjT  of  any  magnitude,  it  has 
been  the  object  of  hyperbolical  encomi- 
um from  its  friends,  and  obloquy  jQx>m  its 
enemies.    Like  every  other  society  of  any 
duration,  it  has  been  subject  to  the  influ- 
ences of  human  frailties,   among  which 
vanity  always  takes  a  prominent  port.  Like 
any  other  society    founded    on   general 
principles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  well  or^ 
gaiiized,  it  has,  at  particular  times,  been 
subservient  tn  the  production  of  much 
good,  and  at  others  of  much  evil,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  purposes  for  which  it 
has  been  employed,  and,  like  every  other 
society,  which  ever  flourished,  must  sink 
with  the  lapse  of  years  and  the  changes 
in  the  spirit  of  society.    For  about  twenty 
years,  much  has   been    written  for  and 
against  free-masonry,  and  illustradve  of 
its  history,  ritual  tendency,  benefits  and 
dangers  ;  from  a  view  of  which,  many  of 
the  uninitiated  think  themselves  justified 
in  maintaining  that  there  neither  are  se- 
crets preserv^  in  the  society,  nor  any 
moral  principles  inculcated,  which  are  not 
of  universal  obligation,  particularly  as  sev- 
eral of  such  works  have  been  published 
by  seceded  members  themselves;  whilst 
most  masons,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain 
that  the  true  secret  was  never  yet  divulged. 
There  are,  however,  even  masonic  writers, 
who  warmly  defend  the  society,  and  yet 
call  the  secret  signs  and  rites  of  masonry 
accidental  and  unimportant.    (See,  for  in- 
stance, the  article  Fremaurer,  in  the  Ger- 
man Conver8(Uwna'Lexiam,)-—'So  well  in- 
formed mason  will  believe  that  the  history 
of  his  society  be|pns  with  the  creation,  as 
Mr.  W.  Preston  gravely  asserts,  any  more 
than  a  reflecting  Catholic  of  the  present 
time  will  believe  that  the  double  power  of 
the  pope,  spiritual  and  wordly,  is  proved 
from  St.  Peter's  having  two  swords  at  the 
time  of  Christ's  capture,    or   firom  the 
ground  on  which  it  was  put  by  Boniface 
VIII,  that  Genesis  begins  ^  in  die  begin- 
ning," and  not  ^  in  the  beginnings."    Nor 
does  the  well  informed  mason  credit  the 
stories  that  his  society  originated  with  the 
Greek  mysteries,  or  even  the  Eerotian,  or 
that   it  descends    from    the   Dionysian 
architects,  from  the  Pythagorean  society, 
or  from  the  Essenes.    These  institutions 
had.littie  of  the  character  of  a  continued 
and  connected  whole,  and  nothing  appears 


to  indicate  that  free-masonry  can  be  eon* 
sidercd  as  descending  from  any  one  of 
them.     In    Lawrie^s    History  of  Free- 
masonry (Edinburgh,  1804),  more  may  be 
found  respecting  this*  point.    As  little  can 
it  be  proved  that  the  masons  spnmg  from 
the  Templars,  or  any  other  order  of  the 
middle  ages,  or,  at  a  later  time,  from  the 
Jesuits  (q.  v.),  or  indirectiy  from  the  Rosi- 
crucians  (q.  v.).    Part  of  these  stories  have 
been  caused  by  the  histories  of  the  order 
(kUtoria  onHnis),  purposely  invented  for 
the  sake  of  the  rites  of  the  society,  in  which, 
however,  is  also  concealed,  under  ciphers, 
the  true  history  of  the  (so  called)  higher 
degrees.     Nor  is   it   the   fact,    that  the 
fipee-masons  originated  from  the  common 
corporation  of  masons,  for  long  before  the 
origin  of  the  corporations  of  the  separate 
crafts  in  any  part  of  modem  Europe, 
there  existed  corporations  or  societies  of 
artificers,  who  united  all  the  crafls  neces- 
sary for  building  (and  we  must  keep  in 
mind  what  the  building  of  the  middle  ages 
was)  under  the  direction  of  one  or  more 
leaders,  the  architects.    Protected  by  the 
charters  of  the  clerical  and  secular  powers, 
and  united  in  one  great  society  for  die 
construction  of  each  great  building,  as  tlie 
cathedrals,  &c.,  these  societies  erected,  in 
all  countries  of  Europe,  those  gigantic 
monuments,    generally    termed     Gothiey 
which  excite  our  amazement,  and,  as  has 
been  remarked  by  doctor  Heniy,  in  his 
Histoiy  of  Great  Britain,  with  an  economy 
of  time  and  expense  truly  surprising.   Yfe 
find  these  societies  of  architects  every 
where.    Tliey  were  composed  of  mem- 
bers from  Italy,  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
France,  England,   Scotland,    and    other 
countries  (sometimes  even  from  Greece), 
and  united  under  very  similar  constitu- 
tions ;  for  instance,  at  the  erection  of  the 
convent  of  Batalha,  in   Portugal,  about 
1400;  of  tiie  minster  of  Strssburg,  1015  to 
1439;  that  of  Cologne,  950  and  1211  to 
1965;  of  the  cathedral  of  Meissen,  in  the 
tenth  century ;  of  the  cathedral  of  Milan, 
the  convent  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  of  the 
most  renwrkable  buildings  of  the  British 
isles.    That  these  societies  of  architects  at 
last  gave  rise  to  one  not  occupied  with  actu- 
al building  (tpeculatin  masonry,  os  it  is 
called  by  some),  appears,  fh>m  a  critical 
investigation  of  the  history  of  free-mason- 
ry.    The  first  societies  of  antiquity  with 
which  free-masonry  appears  to  stand  in  a 
historical  connexion,  are  the  corporations 
of  architects,  which,  with  the  Romans, 
existed  under  the  name  ofcoU^ia  and  «or- 
ponu    It  is  related  that  Numa  established 
the  &nl  corporations  (if  we  may  ao  term 
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them)  of  architects  (colUgia  fabrorum), 
with  many  other  societies  of  mechouics 
and  artiticcra  {collegia  artificum)^  afler  the 
mode)  of  the  Greek  societies  or  colleges 
of  artificers  and  priests:  he  also    insti- 
tuted for  them  proper  meetings  and  cer- 
tain religious  ritea      According  to  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  the  couegia  had 
the  right  to  make  their  own  laws,  and 
could  conclude  certain  treaties  with  each 
other,  if  nothing  was  contained  in  eidier 
contrary  to  the  public  laws,  which  was 
conformable    with     Solon's    legishition. 
Such  corporations  of  all  kinds,  particu- 
lariy  the  crafts  connected  with  iiydrauiic, 
naval  and  civil  architecture,  early  became 
dispersed  tlurough  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Roman  state,  went  on  continually  increas- 
ing, and  cooperated  most   powerfully  in 
propagating  tlte  Roman  customs,  sciences, 
arts  oiul  laws.    They,  as  it  were,-  culti- 
vated the  soil,  which  the  sword  had  gain- 
ed.   The  useful  arts  are,  of  course,  among 
the  most  important  gifls  which  a  civilized 
race  can  confer  on  the  rude  tribes  who 
may  be  dependent  on  it    When  an  In- 
dian tribe  first  concludes  a  treaty  with 
the  U.  States,  one  of  the  points  has  often 
been  a  stipulation  that  the  latter  shall  send 
a  blacksniiih  among  tliem.    If  we  now 
remember,  that  the  Romans  were  preemi- 
nently an  architectural  race  (like  most  con- 
quering nations,  who  have  already  attained 
a  considerable  degree  of  civilization),  and 
that  the  sciences  and  arts,  connected  with 
architccmre,  include  a  vast  range,  and  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  other  at- 
tainments of  an  advanced  civilization,  we 
shall  easily  comprehend  that  the  colleges 
of  architects  must  have  been  of  great  im- 
portance.   As  the  coUegia  were  establish- 
ed in  those  early  times  when  states  were 
formed  after  the  model  of  a  family,  and 
the  religious   and    political   constitudon 
confusedly    mingled,  they    had,  besides 
their  character  of  a  society  of  artificers, 
that  of  a  civil  and  religious  instituuon. 
This  character  was  retained  by  the  col' 
kgioy  particularly  the  colUgtwn  of  archi- 
tects, to  the    end  of  the  Roman   em- 
pire, and  transplanted  into  the  corpora^ 
tions  of  architects   of  the  middle  ages, 
already  mentioned,  because  the  constant 
mingline  of  religion  in  law,  politics  and 
science,  by  no  means  ceased  in  the  middle 
ages;  on  the  contrary,  in  some  particulars, 
a  still  closer  union  was  efifected.    As  the 
Roman  coUegia  held  their  meetings  with 
closed  doors,  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  they  should  become,  in  times  of 
violent  polidcal  agitation,  the  place  of  po- 
litical pordea  and  religious  mysteries,  se- 


cret worehip  and  doctrines  of  all  sorts. 
The  Roman  emperors  of  the  first  centu- 
ries limited  the  colUgia  as  much  os  possi- 
ble, but  tlie  later  governments  favored 
them  BO  much  the  more.    In  tlie  corpus 
juris  are  contained  several  lists  of  the  me- 
chanic arts,  legally  existing,,  and  freti  from 
taxadon,  in  the  third  and  tburth  centuries, 
among  which  we  find  those  of  architects, 
ship-builders,   machine-builders,  buildera 
of  0£tUist<Ey  painters,  sculptors,  workers  in 
marble,  masons,  stone-cutters,  carpenters, 
&c.    There  was  no  town  at  all  impor- 
tant, no  province  ever  so  distant,  where 
some  of  the  collegia,  just  menuoued,  did 
not  exist,  to  the  downfall  of  the  Western 
and  Eastern  empires,  with  their  peculiar 
constitutions,  and  having  more  or  less  of 
a  political  and  a  religious  character.    The 
corporations  of  artificers,  whose  occupa- 
tions were  connected  with  architecture, 
were  called  upon,  by  imperial  orders,  to 
come  from  all  jmrts  of  the  empire,  to  as- 
sist in  the  building  of  Iturge  cities,  palaces, 
churches,  &c.    Similar  artificers  also  ac- 
cotnpanied  each  Roman  legion.     Such 
corporations  also  existe<l  in  Britain  (where 
the  Romans,  during  their  conquests,  built 
a  great  deal),  both  in  the  legions  diere  sta- 
tioned and  in  the  citiea    The  same  was 
the  case  in  Spain,  France,  on  the  Rhine 
and  on  the  Danube.    It  is  true  tliat  diese 
collegia  vanished  in  Britain,  with  most  of 
their  works,  when  Uie  Picts,  Scots  and 
Saxons  devastated  the  country  ;  but,  in 
France,  Spain,  Itidy,  and  in  the  Greek 
empire,  they  continued  to  flourish,  and 
from  these  counuies  the  Christian  Saxon 
nilers  of  Brimin,  parUcularly  Alfred  and 
Athelstan,  induced  a  number  of  artificers 
and  architects  to  come  to  England  in  or- 
der to  build   their  casdes,  churches  and 
convents.    Although  these  foreign  artists, 
and  the  few  who  had  survived  the  rav- 
ages of  the  barbarous  tribes,  were  Chris- 
tians, and  though  most  of  their  Icadera  or 
directors  were  clergymen,  yet  the  corpo- 
rations which  they  fornied  had  no  other 
constitutions    than  Uiose  transmitted   to 
them  from  the  Roman  colleges,  which 
were  spread  over  all  Chrisdaii  Euro|)e, 
and  the  character  of  which  is  still  to  bo 
learned  from  the  corpus  juris  RomanL  As 
the  membere  of  these  corporations  of  archi- 
tects of  the  tenth  c«ntury  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent nadons,  and  at  the  same  time  public- 
Iv  or  secredy  to  sects,  widely  differing  in 
their  tenets,  and  often  condemned  as  heret- 
ical ;  in  short,  as  they  were  very  different  in 
faith,  customs,  and  manner  of  living,  thev 
could  not  be  induced  to  go  to  England, 
and  to  remain  Uiere,  without  rp*---*  • 
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from  the  pope  and  king  satisfactory  liber- 
ties and  letters  of  protections,  especially 
jurisdiction  over  their  own  bodies,  and 
the  right  of  settling  their  own  wages. 
They  then  united,  under  written  constitu- 
tions, founded  upon  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  the  Roman  and  Greek  coUeffes, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  civil  law.  The 
different  tenets  of  tlie  members,  the  sci- 
entific occupation  and  elevated  views  of 
their  leading  architects  and  clergymen, 
natundly  gave  rise  to  a  more  liberal  spirit 
of  toleration,  a  purer  view  of  religion,  and 
stricter  morals,  than  were  common  in 
those  times  of  civil  feud  and  religious  per- 
secution. The  lofly  notions  of  Vitruvius 
(their  constant  manual),  in  regard  to  the 
dignity  of  an  architect,  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  ennoble  their  character.  Their 
religious  tenets  being  often  objects  of  sus- 
picion to  the  orthodox,  they  were  c!)liged 
to  keep  them  secret.  Secrecy,  moreover, 
was  the  character  of  all  the  corporations 
of  the  middle  ages,  and,  down  to  the  most 
recent  times,  the  corporations  of  me- 
chanics on  the  continent  had  what  tliey 
called  secrets  of  the  craft — certain  words, 
or  sometimes  absurd  ceremonies,  by  which 
they  pretended  to  know  each  other.  To 
this  we  must  add,  that  the  corporations  of 
architects,  in  the  middle  a^es,  were  de- 
scended from  the  times  of  antiquity,  so 
that  their  societies  had  received,  in  the 
times  when  Rome  adored  all  gods,  and 
listened  to  all  philosophical  systems,  im^ 
pressions  derived  from  the  Greek  philo- 
sophical schools,  particularly  the  Stoic, 
united  with  some  fragments  of  the  Greek 
and  Egyptian  mysteries,  and  subsequently 
modified  by  notions  acquired  in  the  early 
times  of  Christianity,  particularly  from 
the  Gnostics,  which  led  to  certain  doc- 
trines and  sacred  ceremonies,  clodied, 
according  to  tlie  spirit  of  the  dme,  in 
symbols,  and  constituting  their  esoteric 
mysteries.  The  watchful  eye  of  the 
popes  induced  them  to  keep  these  doc- 
trines closely  concealed,  in  connexion  with 
the  real  secrets  of  their  art,  and  its  sub- 
sidiary branches,  their  rude  chemistry, 
their  metallurgy,  and  natural  philosophy, 
and  to  preserve  their  knowledge  in  forms 
otherwise  foreign  to  it,  if  they  wished  to 
escape  persecution.*  The  great  impor- 
tance which  architecture  assumed  in  those 
times,  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  en- 
thusiasm for  splendid  houses  of  worship, 

*  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that,  in  these 
barbarous  ages,  their  secret  doclriues  may  have 
de^nerated,  and  become  mixed  with  corrupt 
notions;  as  was  the  case  with  the  Society  of 
Templars. 


in  which  the  religious  spirit  of  those 
times  displayed  itself^  to  an  unparalleled 
degree.  The  history  of  these  corfjorutions, 
as  here  given,  and  their  connexion  widi 
the  present  society  of  ftee-masona,  api>earB 
from  what  we  know  of  antiquity,  from 
the  history  of  England,  and  from  the 
agreement  of  the  constitutions,  eymbohi 
and  customs  of  the  present  free-masons 
with  those  of  the  above  corporations.* 
Three  documents  have  also  been  pre- 
served, which  further  prove  tiiat  historical 
connexion,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  and 
customs  of  those  corporations  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  in  great  perfection,  and  which 
must  be  considered  as  valuable  portions 
of  the  history  of  that  perio<l. — See  Die 
drei  aUesten  Kunsturkimden  der  Freimau- 
rerhr&derachc^  (2  vols.,  Dresden,  1819). — 
Before  we  speak  of  these  documents,  we 
must  mention  that  some  writers  sjieak  of 
the  Culdees  as  having  formed  a  Christian 
church  in  England  for  some  centuries 
before  the  Saxon  conquest  (in  449],  and 
sent  bisho|)s  to  the  most  ancient  councils. 
This  church  was,  together  with  tiie  Ro- 
man civilization,  suppressed  by  the  Picts 
and  Saxons.  The  Culdees  were  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  wildernesses  of 
Wales  and  Scotiand,  m  Ireland,  and  in 
the  small  islands  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  chiefly  in  Anglesey  and  Mo- 
na,  where  they  continued  tiieir  ajiostolic 
institutions  and  usages,  related  to  those  of 

*  The  architects,  with  their  assistants  and 
pupils,  formed  associations,  called  Hilttenf  or 
lodgts.  At  an  assembly  held  at  Ralisbon,  in 
1459,  it  was  agreed  that  a  grand  lodge  should 
be  fonncd  at  Sirasburg,  as  Uie  place  of  general 
assembly,  and  that  the  architect  of  that  cathedral, 
for  the  tune  being,  should  be  the  grand-master. 
The  society  was  composed  of  masters,  compan- 
ions aud  apprentices^  who  had  a  secret  word, 
with  signs  of  recogintion.  lu  1464  and  1469, 
there  were  general  assemblies  at  Strasburg ;  but 
they  were  afterwards  neglected  for  some  time, 
until  the  emperor  Maximilian  I,  beiii^  at  that  city 
in  I4U8,  granted  them  certain  pnvileges,  by 
charter  or  diploma,  which  were  renewed  and 
confirmed  by  subsequent  emperors.  These  diplo- 
mas, together  with  the  regulations  and  statutes, 
were  kept  in  the  house  of  the  architect  of  the 
cathedral,  in  a  chest  with  triple  locks,  of  which 
the  two  oldest  masons  kept  the  keys,  so  that  it 
required  the  presence  of  all  before  the  cb«l 
could  be  opened.  These  documents  were  in 
existence  until  the  French  revolution,  when  they 
were  destroyed,  with  many  other  papers,  to  pre- 
vent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobin 
commissioners.  Their  rules  inculcated  tlie  neces- 
sity of  leading  moral  lives;  submission  to  the 
masters,  whom  the  companions  ser%'ed  for  five  or 
Be\'en  years ;  attention  to  their  religious  duties  j 
aud  charity  to  the  poorer  brethren,  olc.  Among 
the  symbols  Were  tne  square,  the  plumlvrule  and 
the  compasses,  which  are  distinguishing  marks  ot 
the  officers  of  a  free-mason's  lodge  at  Uiis  da/ 
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Ibe  Oriental  church.  ThcT  tried  in  vain 
to  convert  the  rude  Saxon  kings,  but  they 
had  not  t(ie  saine  means  as  Auguatin,  who 
was  sent  by  tlie  pope,  with  40  moniu,  in 
597,  to  Britain.  The  Culdees  were  now 
again  bloodily  persecuted  by  the  adhe- 
rems  of  the  pope.  In  their  persecution, 
they  maintained  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  studied  in  solitude.  They  at  hist 
found  access  to  Alfred  and  Athelstan. 
The  latter  gave  employment  to  many 
architects,  in  building  convents,  castles, 
&C.,  and  the  Culdees  made  use  of  their 
onsanization,  and  the  independence  guar- 
antied by  the  king,  to  teach  them  their 
truly  apostolic  principles.  Usher,  Led- 
wich  and  Grose  treat  of  this  subject  The 
old  writers  on  the  papal  side  oi  the  ques- 
tion, are  said  to  have  purposely  avoided 
making  mendon  of  the  Culdees.  A  fur- 
ther cause  is  thus  assigned  lor  the  supe- 
rior morals  which  distuiguished  the  archi- 
tectural sociedes  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
eldest  of  the  documents  above  mendoned, 
is  the  constitution  confirmed,  in  926,  to  all 
the  corporations  of  architects,  by  king 
Athelstan,  through  his  brother  Edwin,  at 
York,  the  original  of  which,  in  Anjrio- 
Sazon,  is  sdll  preserved  in  York.  The 
beginning  reminds  the  reader  immediate- 
ly of  the  most  ancient  Oriental  church. 
Then  follows  a  history  of  architecture, 
beginning  with  Adam,  and  comprising 
quotations  from  some  rabbinical  takes,  re- 
specting the  building  of  Babel,  the  temple 
of  Solomon,  with  mendon  of  Hiram,  hm- , 
ited,  however,  to  tlie  information  con-' 
tained  in  the  Bible ;  then  passing  over  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  mentioning  par- 
ticulariy  j^thagorss,  Euclid  and  Vitruvius. 
Then  the  history  of  architecture,  and  the 
oldest  corporBtH>ns  in  Britain,  is  tokl,  agree- 
ablv  to  the  accounts  of  the  best  historians, 
and,  among  other  things,  is  mendoned, 
that^  St.  Albanus,  an  honorable  Roman 
kniffht,  patronised  the  art  about  A.D.  900, 
settled  the  flmdamental  insdtudons  of 
the  masons,  procured  them  empbyment, 
wages,  and  a  charter  from  the  emperor 
CanusJus,  according  to  which  they  ahoukl 
form  a  society  in  Britam,  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  architects.  The  devastation 
of  the  country,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
edifices  by  the  northern  tribes  and  the 
Angles  and  Saxons,  is  related,  and  how 
the  pious  Athelstan  had  resolved  to  restore 
the  ancient  and  venerable  society.  After 
this  follow  the  16  most  ancient  lawa^ 
which  agree  exactly  with  every  thing  that 
careful  investigation  can  find  in  the  eorfnti 
juris  relating  to  the  college  of  architects. 
This  constitution  was  preserved  m  Eng- 
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hmd  and  Scotkmd,  in  its  essential  features^ 
until  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the 
societies  passed  over  into  the  stationary 
corporations  in  cities.  It  is  proved  by 
historical  documents,  diat  in  ScoUaud  and 
England,  lodges,  laboring  according  to 
these  constitutions,  existed  in  an  uninter- 
rupted series,  and  often  admitted,  as  mem- 
bm,  learned  or  influential  men,  who  were 
not  architects,  hicluding  even  kin^  (ac^ 
cepUd  tnasami  The  reader  will  hnd,  in 
the  article  Jncmmt,  in  Rees*s  Cyclope- 
dia, an  account  of  the  chief  events  which 
happened  to  the  society  of  masons  in 
England,  and  of  its  most  influential  mem- 
bers, the  grand-masters,  &c.  The  society 
of  masons  decreased,  and  sunk  more  and 
more,  as  the  times  changsd.  In  1717,  we 
find  four  lodges  existing,  in  which  the 
old  symbols  and  customs  were  still  pre- 
served ;  most  of  their  membera  were 
merely  aeeepUd  masons.  So  far  extends 
the  first  penod  of  masonry.  In  1717,  an 
essential  change  was  made  by  three 
membera  belonging  to  some  of  the  four 
lodges  just  mentioned,  Desaguhers,  James 
Anderson  and  Geor^  Payne.  They 
changed  the  society  into  one  which  had 
nothmg  more  to  do  with  building,*  but  of 
which  **brotheriy  love, reUef  and  truth" 
were  to  be  the  essential  characteristics. 
By  retaining  the  name  and  customs  of  the 
ancient  fiatemity,the  new  lodges  retained 
the  privileges  and  chartera  of  those  socie- 
ties. They  fiirther  thought  it  well  to 
establish  a  centre  of  union  and  harmony 
in  one  grand-master,  the  eldest  mason, 
who,  at  die  same  time,  was  a  master  of  a 
lodge ;  to  constitute  themselves,  oro  fem- 
jwrr,  one  grand  lodge ;  to  renew  tne  quar- 
teriy  communications  of  the  brethren ;  to 
hoki  the  annual  meeting  and  the  festival ; 
and  to  elect  a  grand-master  from  amonc 
them,  until  they  should  have  a  brother  of 
high  rank  at  their  head.  In  1721,  James 
Anderson  was  charged  to  remodel  the  okl 
constitutions,  and  to  form  thus  a  general 
book  of  con8titutk>ns,  which  alone  should 
be  vahd  for  all  the  special  k>dges,  in  future 
to  be  esUiblished  under  the  autiiority  of 
this  grand  lodge.  The  constitution  of 
Yoric  was  made,  by  him,  the  basis,  though 
he  compared  a  number  of  other  constitu- 
tions. In  1721,  his  draft  was  accepted^ 
with  some  changes,  scknowledged,  and 
printed  in  1723.  In  1738,  a  new  edition 
was  printed.  In  the  editions  of  1756; 
1784,  and  in  the  latest  book  of  constitu- 
tions of  the  srand  lodge  of  old  masons  at 
London,  umted  in  1813  (of  which  th% 

♦  Sir  Christopher  Wren  wbi  the  lafi  gnad^ 
Miaster  of  the  aaeieat  fratemity. 
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second  port  appeared  in  1815),  the  traits 
of  the  ancient  York  inetrunient  are  always 
to  be  recognised.  The  following  are  the 
most  important  duties  {duxrges)  of  the 
masoos,  as  they  appear  in  the  edition  of 
1784,  and,  with  few  alterations,  in  the 
constitutions  of  1815:  The  mason  is 
bouod  to  obey  the  laws  of  morality,  and, 
if  he  understands  the  principles  of  the 
society,  he  will  neither  be  an  atheist  nor  a 
profligate.  Though  the  masons  of  an- 
cient times  were  obliged  to  profess  the 
religion  of  their  country,  whatever  that 
mij^t  be,  it  is  considered  now  more  bene- 
ficial to  bind  them  to  that  religion  alone 
in  which  all  men  agree,  and  to  leave  to 
each  his  peculiar  opinions;  they  are  to  be 
men  of  probity  and  honor,  whatever  may 
be  their  differences  in  name  or  in  opuiion. 
By  this,  says  the  constitution,  masonry 
becomes  the  central  point  of  union,  and 
the  means  of  establishing  friendship 
among  persons  who,  without  it,  would 
live  in  continual  separation.  The  mason 
is  to  be  a  peaceable  subject  or  citizen,  and 
never  to  allow  himself  to  be  involved  in 
riots  or  conspiracies  against  the  public 
peace  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  No 
private  hatred  or  feud  shall  be  carried  to 
the  threshold  of  the  lodge,  still  less  politi- 
cal or  reli^ous  disputes,  as  the  masons,  in 
tliis  capacity,  are  only  of  the  above-named 
general  religion:  masons  are  of  all  nations 
and  tongues,  and  decidedly  against  polid- 
cal  feuds,  which  never  have  been  &vor- 
able  to  the  welfare  of  the  lodges,  nor  ever 
will  be.  The  second  of  the  above-men- 
tioned documents  was  written  under 
Henry  Vl  of  England,  first  printed  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  in  1753,  p.  417  et 
seq.,  and,  since  tiien,  has  been  repeatedly 
reprinted.  The  last  of  the  three  docu- 
ment<t  is  the  ancient  mode  of  admitting 
masons,  as  it  is  still  exercised  by  all  the 
masons  of  the  ancient  English  system*  It 
contains  some  customs  of  the  Roman  col- 
leges, and  of  the  most  ancient  Christian 
monks  and  ascetics.  From  this  ritual,  tliat 
of  the  new  English  grand  lodge,  contain- 
ed in  Browned  Master- Key  (London, 
1802),  differs  in  some  important  particu- 
lars, though  they  agree  in  spirit  The 
first  lodge  in  France,  afler  the  English 
system,  was  established  in  Paris,  in  1725 ; 
in  Germany  (in  Hambui^),  in  1735 ;  in 
America,  1730.  The  more  the  order  was 
extended,  the  less  intimate  became  the 
connexion  of  the  lodges;  secessions  took 
place ;  new  systems  were  established ; 
rivahy  often  occurred ;  to  the  three  first 
degrees,  of  apprentice,  companion  and 
master,   additioDai  ones   were    added; 


in  fiict,  it  would  be  difficult  at  present 
to  give  a  general  character  of  masons,  so 
numerous  are  their  lodges,  and  so  various 
their  characters.  They  have,  in  many 
places,  done  much  good,  by  assisting  the 
poor,  establishing  schools,  &c.  In  some 
countries,  they  have  exoit  jd  the  suspicions 
of  the  government,  have  been  prohibited 
and  persecuted,  as  in  Spain.  Pope  Clem- 
ent XII  excommunirated  them.  As 
we  have  ahvady  said,  the  society  bai» 
been  sometimes  used  for  bad  purposes. 
These,  however,  are  declared,  by  the 
members,  to  be  foreign  from  its  spirit 
According  to  some  masons,  the  society 
re(]uires  a  total  renovation.  During  the 
time  of  Napoleon,  there  oflen  existed 
lodges  in  the  different  regiments.  The 
activity  of  the  masonic  societies,  in  the 
French  revolution ;  the  use  of  their  forms 
b^  tlie  Carbonari ;  tlieir  titles  and  cerenK>- 
nies,  which  have  too  often  been  made 
niere  instruments  of  ostentation,  we  have 
not  room  to  describe.  Of  late,  the  society 
has  attracted  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
U.  States,  in  consequence  of  ti&e  abduc- 
tion of  a  certain  William  Morgan,  attrib- 
uted to  some  of  its  members.  The  oppo- 
nents of  masonry  ascribe  this  act  to  the 
ftindamental  principles  of  the  society,  and 
therefore  consider  its  existence  as  nicon- 
sistentwith  die  security  of  the  community. 
The  subject  has  given  rise  to  a  violent 
contest  The  dispute,  however,  is  so  re- 
cent, and  is  still  pursued  with  so  much 
warmth,  that  it  cannot  be  considered,  as 
yet,  of  a  historical  character,  so  as  to 
require  to  be  treated  of  at  length  in  a 
work  like  the  present  A  brief  statement 
of  the  facts  of  the  Morgan  case  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  Morfran.  We 
refer  the  reader,  for  further  information, 
to  Preston's  JUualraiwns  of  Masonru  (8th 
edition,  London,  1812) ;  LAwrie*s  History 
of  lYee-nuuomy  ( Edinburgh,  1804) ;  Tho- 
ry's  Hiatoire  an  Orand- Orient  de  France 
(Paris,  1812);  and  his  Acta  Latomorvm 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  1815| ;  Sanma,  odor  dor 
voUkommene  Baumtister  (4th  edition) ; 
Macbenacy  by  Lindener  (dd  edition,  1819); 
fyeunaver-incyidapadie^  by  Lenning 
(Leipsic,  1822,  3  vols.);  Die  drei  alUsten 
Kuneturkunden  der  fVeimaurerhriiderBchqft 
(2  vols.,  Dresden,  2d  edition,  1819). 

Masora  ;  a  collection  of  remarics,  crit- 
ical, grammatical  and  exegedcal,  on  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  the  Jew- 
ish docton  of  the  third  and  succeeding 
centuries.  After  they  had  long  been 
transmitted  orally  (hence  the  name,  signi- 
fying traditum)^  they  were  formed  into 
this  collecdon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
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centuiy,  in  Tiberias,  where  there  was  a 
oelebrated  Jewish  school,  and,  from  time 
to  time,  additions  were  made.    It  is  di- 
Tided  into  the  great  and  little :  tlie  former 
contaios  the  whole  collection,  in  separate 
books  ;  the  latter  is  an  extract  from  the 
observations,  which  were  written  in  the 
inarigius  of  the  biblical  manuscripts.    It  is 
important  for  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, on  account  of  its  indimtions  of 
tlie  various  readings ;  and  it  contains  many 
valuable  explanations  of  difficult  passages. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  authors  and 
collectors  (the  Masorites)  spent  their  time 
in  the  raost  laborious  and  useless  trifling, — 
coiiuted  the  verbs  and  words,  and  even 
the  consonants,  in  the  Old  Testament; 
found  the  middle  word  and  letter  of  each 
book,  and  mariied  the  verses  which  con- 
tain all  the  consonants  of  the  Hebrew  al- 
phabet, &c.    The  Masora  was  gradually 
brought  into  a  state  of  the  gre«Uest  confu- 
sion by  successive  additions,  nnd  the  er- 
rors of  transcribers :  but,  in  the  beginning 
of  tlie  siicteenth  century,  it  was  once  more 
reduced  to  order  by  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben 
Cbajim,  for  Daniel  Romberg,  a  printer  in 
Venice  (Biblia  rabbmica  ihbr*,  Venice, 
1518, 1531, 1 525-428,  folio) ;  and,  a  century 
after,  John  Buxtorfthe  elder  completed  the 
work  of  his  predecessor  (Rale,  IflS,  folio). 
Masque,  or  Mask  ;  a  theatrical  drama, 
much  in  favor  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeendi  cen- 
turies, in  the  latter  particularly  in  England. 
They  are  the  most  brilliant  and  imagina- 
tive among  the  entertainments  of  our  En- 
glish ancestors,  and  are  traced,  with  much 
probability,  to  the  religious  processions 
of  the  chureh  of  Rome,  in  which  various 
scriptural   cbaractera   were   represented, 
with  some  occasional  tinge  of  buriesque 
solemnity.    The  masque,  or,  as  we  should 
rather  call  it,  in  its  intancv,  the  vMuqaxr- 
adty  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
species  of  drama  into  which  it  ultimately 
ripened,  early  became  a  prevalent  fashion 
among  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Europe. 
The  court  of  Henry  VIII,  before  the  ty- 
rant's sanguinaiy  Hc^ntiousness  had  del- 
uged it  with  blood,  presented  many  of 
these  goigeous  spectacles.    According  to 
UolinSied's  chronicle,  the  first  masque 
performed  in  England  was  in  1510,  in  the 
first  year  of  Henrv's  reign.    In  1590,  a 
masque   was  performed   at    Whitehall, 
^consisting  of  music,  dancing,  and  a  ban- 
quet, with  a  display  of  grotesque  person- 
ages and  fimtastic  dresses."    Shakspeare, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  fi«quently 
introduced  masques  into  their  plays.  The 
English  masques  bear  some  resemblance  to 


operas^  as  they  are  in  dialogfie,  performed 
on  a  stage,  ornamented  with  machinery, 
dances  and  decorations,  and  have  always 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental.  The  parts 
in  the  masques  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  were  usually  represented 
by  tije  first  personages  of  the  kingdom : 
if  at  court,  die  king,  queen  and  princes  of 
the  blood  often  performed  in  them.  James 
I  carried  to  its  height  the  glory  of  the 
masque.  It  had  hitherto  consisted  of 
music,  dancing,  gaming,  a  banquet,  and  a 
display  of  grotesque  peisonagesand  fantas- 
tic dresses ;  but  it  now  assumed  a  higher 
character,  and  became  «*  married  to  immor- 
tal verse."  Previously,  « their  chit;f  aim," 
says  Warton,  '*  seems  to  have  been  to  sur- 
prise by  the  ridicutous  and  exaggerated 
oddity  of  the  visors,  and  by  the  singularity 
and  splendor  of  the  dressesi  Every  thing 
was  out  of  nature  and  propriety.  Fre- 
quently the  masque  was  attended  with  an 
exhibition  of  some  gorgeous  machinery, 
resembling  the  wonders  of  a  modem  pan- 
tomime ;  ior  instance,  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  palace,  the  usual  place  of  performance, 
a  vast  mountain,  covered  with  tall  trees, 
arose  suddenly,  from  whose  opening  cav- 
erns issued  hermits,  pilgrims,  shepherds, 
knights,  damsels  and  gipsies,  who,  being 
regaled  with  spices  and  wine,  danced  a 
morisco  or  morris  dance.  They  were 
again  received  into  the  mountain,  which, 
with  a  symphony  of  rebecs  and  recorders, 
closed  its  caverns,  and,  tumbling  to  pieces, 
was  replaced  by  a  ship  in  full  sail,  or  a 
castie  besieffed."  ( JKitery  of  English  Po- 
dry,  sec  44.)  This  glittering  chaos  was 
reduced  to  order  by  the  genius  of  Ben 
Johnson;  not  that  he  was  the  firet  who 
united  poetiy  with  music,  dancing  and 
sceneiy,  but  he  was  more  largely  empk>y- 
ed  than  any  ♦ther  poet  of  his  time  in  this 
branch  of  the  drama.  In  Ids  masques,  alonff 
with  much  that  is  fiigid,  wearisome  and 
pedantic,  may  also  be  found  much  fine 
poetry.  The  masques,  though  they  make 
a  great  show  on  paper,  were  probably  not 
a  little  defective  in  exhibition.  Sir  Dud- 
ley Carieton,  an  eye-wimess,  writes  to 
Winwood  as  folkiws:  *<  At  night,  we  had 
the  queen's  maske  in  the  banqueting- 
house,  or  ratiier  the  pagent  There  was  a 
great  engine  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room, 
which  had  motion,  and  in  it  were  the 
images  of  sea-horses,  and  other  terrible 
fishes,  which  were  ridden  by  Moore.  The 
indecorum  was,  that  there  was  all  fish  and 
no  water.  At  the  further  end  was  a  great 
shell,  in  form  of  a  skallop,  wherein  were 
four  seats,  on  which  sat  the  queen  and 
her  ladir&    Their  apparel  was  rich,  bat 
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too  light  and  couiteflan-like  for  such  great 
ones.  Insteaxl  of  vizzards,  their  faces  and 
arms,  up  to  the  elbows,  were  painted 
black,  which  was  disguise  sufficient,  for 
they  were  bard  to  be  known ;  but  it  be- 
came them  nothing  so  well  as  their  red 
and  white  ;  and  you  cannot  imagine  a 
more  Uffly  sight  than  a  troop  of  lean-faced 
Moors.*^  (Win wood's  MtmoriaUj  II,  44.J 
Milton's  Comus  is  the  most  beautiful  or 
the  productions  which  bear  the  name  of 
masque.  This  exquisite  specimen  of  lofty 
thought,  beautiful  imagery,  and  splendid 
versiHcation,  is  said,  by  Giiford,  to  be  de- 
fective as  a  masque,  and,  by  D'  IsraeK, 
not  to  be  a  niasaue  at  all,  referring,  prob- 
ably, to  the  deficiency  of  music  and  ma- 
chinery ;  but  Walton  says,  witli  truth, 
"  The  intrinsic  graces  of  its  exquisite  po- 
etry disdained  assistance  ;  and,  whether 
Comus  be  or  be  not  deficient  as  a  dramo, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  our  author  here  is 
inferior  only  to  his  own  Paradise  Lost." 
Puritanism  banished  the  Muses,  and  the 
fnasques  in  their  train. 

Mass;  properly  speaking,  the  prayers 
and  ceremonies  which  accompany  the 
consecration  of  the  eucharisL  The  word 
is  used  generally  for  all  that  part  of  the 
Catholic  service  m  which  the  eucharist  is 
offered.  The  Latin  word  is  tn%$B€if  which 
name,  in  early  times,  designated  the  public 
service  of  the  Christians,  celebrated  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  leUaurgot  (see  LU- 
urgia)f  generally  the  bishop  himself^  with 
the  assistance  of  several  servants  of  the 
idtar  (the  elders,  deacons  and  othere),  in 
presence  of  the  whole  community.  Ac- 
cording to  the  example  given  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  ^ii,  41— &),  and  other  pas- 
sages, this  service  consist  of  prayen, 
singing  (chiefly  pealnis|,  reading  of  por- 
tions rathe  Bible,  preaching,  and  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Lord's  supper.  The  peo- 
ple not  only  understood  what  was  done, 
but  also  sunff,  responded,  prayed,  and  ro- 
ceived  breadand  wine  in  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. Very  earl^,  however,  through  the 
so  called  diBcipUna  areani  (see  the  Catho- 
lic part  of  the  article  LonPs  8upper\  it 
became  customary,  and^  according  to 
many,  universal,  durij{[  the  first  uree 
centuries,  to  divide  the  divme  service  into 
two  chief  parts,  by  separating  the  rest  of 
the  service  from  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharisL  Only  the  faithful,  who  lived 
actually  in  communion  with  the  church, 
were  alk>wed  to  be  present  at  the  latter: 
at  the  former,  also,  the  cakehumens  (q.  v.), 
the  penitents,  and  even  unbelieverB;  but 
these  classes  were  dismissed  before  the 
celebration  of  the  eucharist  was  begun,  by 


the  words  Osfedhiment,  ent«,  mina  tH 
(i.  e.  eoncio,  the  meeting),  or  ^  ^its  eaU- 
ehmnenoryan  rananaeritf  extaijbrai.  Thus 
they  were  dismissed  (dt^mwno,  miisio, 
mttfa),  from  which  circumstance,  in  the 
sequel,  the  whole  service  received  its  name ; 
hence,  again,  the  division  ofmisna  caUdtu- 
menorum^  and  missa  Jidelium,  Quite  a 
similar  dismission  takes  place  in  die  meet- 
ings of  most  Protestant  sects  in  the  U. 
States,  before  the  LordV  supper,  when  all 
persons,  not  in  communion  with  the 
church  there  assembled,  or  with  any  oth- 
er, are  impliedly  requested  to  leave  the 
church.  In  the  article  LortPa  Supper^ 
the  reader  will  find  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  views  respecting  the  eucharist, 
the  sacrifice  of  mass,  the  holy  mysteries 
of  the  mass,  and  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Trent  respecting  this,  the  most  es- 
sential point  of  Roman  Catholic  service. 
It  remains,  therefore,  to  give  here  an  ac- 
count of  the  celebration  of  the  mass  only. 
When  the  number  of  tiie  faithful  increas- 
ed, and  communities  of  Christians  rose, 
not  merely  in  the  cities,  but  also  in  the 
villages,  tlie  celebration  of  divine  service 
was  intrusted  also  to  priests,  who  at  first 
officiated  onlv  before  the  whole  commu- 
nity, and  on  days  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  at  a  later  period,  also,  on  ordinaiy 
days,  and  even  alone,  for  their  own  bene- 
fit, with  the  assistance  of  one  altar-servant 


only.  Thus  originated,  with  theH^ighos^ 
solemn  mass,  also  the  low  or  private»«1fM^ 
perfonned  1^  the  priest,  assisted  by  one 
altar«ervant  only.  The  Protestants  con- 
sider this,  even  according  to  Uie  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  mass  itself,  a  great  abuse ; 
and  many  Catholic  authora  have  concur- 
red with  them,  while  othera  maintain  that 
it  is  indispensable,  as  it  would  ba  impos- 
sible otherwise  to  C4>nsecrate  the  host  for 
the  sick,  &c. ;  and,  besides,  say  they,  tlie 
hermits  in  the  deserts  must  have  celebrat- 
ed private  mass.  This,  of  course,  is  argu- 
ing on  the  ground  that  the  maBB,in  the  times 
of  the  early  anchorites,  was  already  devel- 
oped. If  the  mass  is  of  such  supernatural 
efficacy  as  a  jmat  part  of  the  Catholics 
consider  it ;  if  it  is  an  actual  and  repeated 
sacrifice  of  Christ  for  our  sins,-— private 
masses  may  also  be  admissible,  though  the 
form  of  the  celebration,  founded  on  the 
supposition  of  the  presence  of  the  people, 
may  be  inconsistent  with  them.  The  cel- 
ebration of  the  eucharist  or  the  mass  sep- 
arate from  the  preachinff,  became  more 
and  more  common,  and  the  actual  partici- 
pation of  the  people  in  it  gradually  lessened. 
The  responses,  &c.,  were  made  by  a  ser- 
vant of  the  altar,  and  the  priest  akune  toc4 
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the  sacred  elements, — chttiiges  to  which 
the  people  accustomed    themaelves  the 
more  readily  as  the  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient languages,    in  which    the   masses 
were  fierformed  (in  the  Oriental  church 
the  Greek,  and  in  the  Latin  church  the 
Latin),  became  more  and  more  limited. 
The  clioir  of  priests  and  servants,  includ- 
ing, at  tt  later  period,  the  singen  and  mu- 
sicians, took  t)je  place  of  the  people,  and 
the  whole  difference  of  the  solemn  and  the 
private  mass  came  to  consist  in  this  cir- 
cumstance only,  the  people  having  ceased 
to  take  any  pert  in  the  mass,  and  the  ser- 
mon being  delivered  sepamte  from  tljia 
ceremony.    This  state  of  thinss  has  re- 
mained to  this  day,  at  least  in  by  &r  the 
greater   number   of  Catholic   countries. 
The  mass,  then,  at  present  consists  of  four 
or  three  chief  parts :  1.  the  introduction, 
which  forms  its  chief  part,  is  calieil  the 
ecangeiiuMy  and  formerly  constituted,  with 
the  sermon,  the  mass  of  the  catechumens ; 
2.  the  offertonumy  or  sacrifice ;  3w  the  con- 
secration, or  transubstantiation  ;   4.    the 
communion.    These  four  chief  parts,  of 
which  the  latter  three  are  considered  the 
most  essential,  are  composed  of  several 
small  parts,  each  having  its  proper  denom- 
ination; they  are  prayers,  songs,  shorter 
ami  longer  passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  a  number  of  ceremonies,  which,  as 
the  esaendal  point  of  the  mass  is  the 
sacrifice   of  the  Lord,  consist  panly  of 
symbolical    ceremonies,    commemorative 
of  im|H>rtant  circumstances  in  the  Savior's 
life,  or  signs  of  devotion  and  homage  paid 
to  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in  the  host. 
The  order  of  these  ceremonies,  and  of  the 
whole  celebration  of  the  mass,  is  given  in 
the  inissal  (q.  v.),  or  mass-book.     The 
mawes  are  modified  according  to  many 
circumstances.     Thus  certain  parts  are 
chauffed  according  to  the  saint  in  honor 
of  whom  the  mass  is  celebrate<1,  or  tho 
seasons  of  the  year  connected  with  differ- 
ent events  in  the  Savior's  life,  or  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  mass  is  said,  as  the 
missa  pro  defimcHs  (mass  for  the  dead),  or 
that  intended  for  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  others.    Deviations  from 
the  established  rite  gave  rise  to  the  mwa 
hifacieda,  trifaciata,  muUifaciaiay  formed 
by  uniting  two,  tliree  and  more  niassos 
under  one  canon.    Mig$a  pr<uamctificaia-' 
rum  is  that  in  which  the  host  h.i8  been 
consecrated  one  or  several  days  before- 
hand, which    is   more  common  in  the 
Greek  church  than  in  the  Latin.    MUsa 
ticcoj  or  dry  mags,  is  that  which  was  cele- 
brated without  wine  ;    for  instance,  on 
board  of  vessels,  in  oider  to  prevent  the 


spilling  of  the  blood.    It  is  no  longer  in 
use.    The  mass  of  the  day  is  such  as  is 
proper  to  the  season,  or  to  the  feast  which 
IS  celebrated.     Voiint  mass  is  an  extraor- 
dinary mass,  besides  that  of  the  day,  re- 
hearsed on  some  extraordinaiy  occasion. 
Htfrh  mass  is  celebrated  by  a  deacon  and 
sub-deacon,  and  sung  by  the  choristers. 
Besides  these,  there  are  different  masses, 
according  to  the  diffiirent  rites:  the  Greek 
masSf  the  Laiin   mass,  the  Raman  and 
Gregorian  mass,   Gailicany  Gothic  masSy 
&c.    One  of  the  greatest  objections  of  the 
Protestants  against  the  Catholic  religion  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  mass.  They  are  offend- 
ed with  the  doctrine  that  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper  is  made,  in  the  mass, 
a  sacrifice  contuiually  repeated  for  the 
reconciliation  of  sins,  this  appearing  to 
them  as  the  application  of  Jewish  and 
heathenish  ideas  of  sacrifice  to  the  Lord^ 
supper,  while   the    Bible   declares   that 
Christ  has  offered  himself  by  his  death  on 
the  cross,  once  for  all,  for  the  atone- 
ment of  sins,  and  the  Lord's  supiier  is  no    ' 
sacrifice  to  God,  but  the  offering  of  God's 
grace  to  men.    To  this  the  Catholics  re- 
ply that,  according  to  Scripture  and  trad*^ 
tion,  the  eucharist  is  a  sacrifice ;  tiiat  the 
bod}r  and  blood  of  Christ  are  actually  pres- 
ent in  the  eucharist  (see  Lord^s  SupperX, 
and  that  ^  they  do  not  ofifer  a  sacrifice  dir- 
ferentfrom  that  of  the  cross ;  that  it  is  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  who  ofifere  himself  through 
the  hands  of  the  priests;  tiiat  he  therefore 
is  the  principal  priest  or  pontiff*  and  vic- 
tim, as  he  was  likewise  on  the  cross. 
Can  we,"  continues  the  Catholic  Diction- 
noire  de  Tkiologie  (Toulouse,  1817),  from 
which  the  foregoing  passage  is  also  taken 
— ^^^can  we  testify  our  gratitude  to  God 
better  than  by  offering  to  him  the  most 
precious  of  all  the  gifb  which  he  has  made 
to  lis — ^liis  only  Son,  whom  he  deigned  to 
grant  us,  and  who  gave  himself  as  a  vic- 
tim for  our  redemfHion  ?    We  then  say, 
with   David,    'For  all  tilings  come  of 
thee,  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given 
thee.'    (I  Chron.  xxiz,  14.)    We  tiierefore 
have  full  ground  to  hope  that  God,  touch- 
ed by  this  oblation,  will  grant  us  new 
grace,"  &c.     Intimately  connected  with 
tiie  dogma  that  the  mass  is  a  sacrifice  is 
the  doftntk  of  the  masses  for  the  dead^ 
which  18  equally  offensive  to  the  Protest 
ant.    As  the  Catholic  church  maintains 
that  the  believera  who  depart  from  this 
work!  without  having  sufficieutlv  atoned 
by  suffering  for  their  sins,  are  obliged  to 
suff*er  in  the  otiier  world  a  temporary  pun- 
ishment, it  also  believes  that  tlie  sacrifice 
of  the  moss,  that  is,  of  Jesus  Christ,  may 
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be  made  efficacious  for  the  remiasioo  <^ 
thia  punisbment     Catholics  admit  that 
tiie  abuses  which  have  been  connected 
with  the  mass  ore  enonnous;  but,  say 
many  of  them,  thev  have  been  abolished 
by  the  council  of  Trent*      Protectants, 
however^  cannot  find  that  these  abuses 
have  been  eradicated,  though  they  may 
have  diminished.    If  in  Catliolic  countries 
— ^perhaps  without  exception — masses  for 
the  dead  can  be  procured  for  a  certain  fee, 
so  that  the  persons  for  whom  they  are 
said  are  either  entirely  released  from  pur- 
gatory, or  many  years  of  their  pain  remit- 
ted, this  special  application  of  the  great 
offering  of  Jesus  seems  to  ihem  to  deviate 
most  essentially  from  the  tiue  meaning  of 
the  scriptures.    In  Italy,  for  instance,  it 
is    very    common  to  find  the  power  of 
releasing  from  purgatory  a  certain  number 
of  souls  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
attributed  to  a  number  of  masses,  siiid  at 
particular  altars ;  and  the  cheapness  of  the 
price  for  which  such  great  benefit  can  be 
procured  for  the  souls  of  the  departed  is 
not  unfrequently  extolled.    The  dispute 
relative  to  the  mass  is  by  oo  means  re- 
stricted to  the  two  parties,  the  Protestants 
and  Catholics.   Not  a  few  of  the  Catholics 
are  desirous  of  essential  changes,  particu- 
larly the  disuse  of  a  language  which  is 
not  understood  by  the  people,  and  of  many 
masses  connected  with  legends,  evideiidy 
and  acknowledgedly  fictitious.    Thus  Mr. 
TOO  Reich  lin  Meldegg,  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history  and  dean  of  the  (Catholic) 
theological  department  at  the  university  of 
Freibui^,  has  lately  advocateil  these  and 
other  changes,  for  which,  of  course,  he 
has  been  violently  attacked  by  the  Roman 
party.     (See  a  pamphlet  enttled  IVider 
r6muche     Verkeizenmgssucht.     Gutachten 
einet  aufrichiu^en  CanomsUn  (Against  the 
Dispoaidon  oiRjome  to  prosciibe  for  Here- 
sies.    Opinion  of  a   sincere  Canonist), 
Leipsic,  1831.) — ^The  advocates  of  the  use 
of  a  language,  in  the  mass,  which  is  not 
understood  oy  the  people,  maintain  that 
the  liturgv  of  the  mass  was  not  always  for- 
eign to  the  people;  that  it  was  translated 
into  Ethiopian,  Armenian,  Coptic,  Russian, 
Sclavonic^  lUyrian,  &c^  but  that  it  has 
not  been  changed  as  the  lan^ages  went 
oncbansing.    "*  So  that  the  Oriental  Chris- 
tians,'* diey  say,  *^  understand  tiie  liturgy 
in  use  among  them  no  better  than  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  tiie  LAtin  liturgy.*^    (See 
Did  de  TkhA^  vol.  v,  p.  291.)    Gregory  I, 
or  the  Great  (he  died  about  604),  first 

*  The  Catholics  in  Silesia  have  lately  petitioned 
to  have  'iie  mass  said  to  them  in  the  Cfennan  lan- 
guage. 


settled  the  ceremonies  and  usages  of  th« 
mass. 

Massa-Carra&a.  ;  a  duchy  of  Italy, 
bounded  principally  by  Tuscany  and  the 
duchy  of  Modena,  celebrated  for  tlie  pro- 
duction of  the  beautiful  while  Carrara 
marble,  much  used  in  sculpture.  It  is 
dependent  on  the  duchy  of  Modena. 

Massachusetts  ;  one  of  the  U.  States, 
bounded  north  by  Vermont   and    New 
Hampshire,  east  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
south  by  the  Atlantic,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  and  west  by  New  York; 
lat.  41°  ly  to  42°  54^  N.;  ion.  69°  54'  to 
73°  3(y  W. ;  length,  from  east  to  west,  180 
miles;  breadth,  from  north  to  south,  96; 
area,  7800  square  miles ;  population,  in 
1790,    388,727;    1800,   422,845;    1810, 
472,040;   1820,  523,287;  1830,  610,014, 
viz.  white  males,  294,449 ;  white  females, 
308,559;  fi-ee  blacks,  7000.    The  state  is 
divided  into  14  counties,  and  303  towns. 
The  principal  rivers  are  die  Connecticut, 
which  is  navigable  by  steam-boats  of  small 
draught,  ihe  Merrimac,  Charles,  Concord, 
Blackstone,  Miller's,  Chickopee,  Deerfield, 
Westfield,  and  Housatonic*     All    these 
rivers  abound  in  falls,  which  affonl  valu- 
able millrseate,  appropriated  to  maimfac- 
turing  operations.    The  chief  inoimtains 
are  a  part  of  the  Green  mountain  ridge, 
which  extends  from  north  to  south  through 
the  western  part  of  the  state.    The  most 
elevated  summits  of  this  ridge  are  Saddle 
mountain,  near  the  north-western  angle 
of  the  state,  and  Tahconick,  on  tlie  west- 
em  border.    Mount  Tom,  and  mount  Uol- 
yoke,  near  the  Connecticut  river,  are  re- 
markal>le  elevations,  which  afford,  from 
their  summits,  a  beautiful  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  country.     A  second    ridge 
passes  through  the  state  near  its  centre. 
The  greatest  elevation  of  this  ridge  is  Wa- 
chuset,  in  the  town  of  Princeton.     The 
state  abounds  in  small  lakes,  which  are 
usually  called   poinds.     The   lai^gest  of 
these  are  tlie  Assawampset  and    Long 
ponds,  in  Middleborough,  Poduuk   and 
Quabaug  ponds,  in  Brookfield,  and  the 
Naukeag  ponds,  in  Ashbumham.     The 
last-named  are  situated  more  tlian  1100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean;  and 
several  other  ponds,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state,  have  a  still  higher  elevation. 
The  soil,  for  the  most  part,  is  fit  for  culti- 
vation, and  much  of  it.  is  well,  and  some 
of  it  very  highly,  cultivated.   In  the  south- 
eastern counties,  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  not 
very  productive :  in  the  eastern  and  mid- 
dle counties,  it  is  in  general  good,  diough 
not  luxuriant    The  same  ma>  be  said  of 
the  soil  of  the  western  parts,  with  the 
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exception  of  extensive  tracts,  which  are 
mountainous  and  rocky.  The  state  is  in 
genoral '  liilly,  bur,  in  tlie  eastern  parts  of 
Uic  state,  the  hills  are  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion. The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  grass  and  fruit  trees.  Nearly 
all  the  fruits  of  temperate  climates  are 
cultivated  with  success,  and  also  Indian 
corn,  rye  and  other  kinds  of  erain.  The 
mountains  of  Berkshire  affora  an  aliuu- 
dance  of  iron  ore.  Bog  ore  is  found  in 
Worcester  and  Plymouth  counties,  and  it 
is  extensively  worked.  Anthracite  coal  is 
found  in  Worcester.  There  is  a  lead 
mine  in  Southampton,  to  which  a  subter- 
nnean  passage  of  1000  feet  in  lenfftli  has 
been  opened,  chiefly  through  solid  rock. 
The  cheapness  of  lead  from  the  mines  of 
Mi^ouri  and  Illinois  has  suspended  the 
works  upon  this  mine.  Marble  and  lime- 
stone are  found  in  exhaustless  quanies  in 
West  Stockbridge,  Lanesborough  and 
Hinsdale.  The  middle  and  easteni  parts 
of  the  state  abound  in  quarries  of  granite 
of  the  best  description  for  building  stone. 
Quarries  of  soap-stone  are  found  in  Mid- 
dlefield.  The  occupations  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  agriculture,  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, fishing  and  manufacturing.  Agri- 
culture is  pursued  almost  exclusively  bv 
owners  of  small  fenns,  who  labor  with 
their  own  hands.  The  commerce  of  the 
state  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  shipping  of  this  state  is  more  nume- 
rous than  that  of  an^  other  in  the  Union, 
and,  in  the  extent  of  its  foreign  commerce, 
it  m  second  only  to  New  York.  The 
value  of  imports  into  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1829, 
was  912,520,744,  of  which  $12^,908  in 
value,  were  iniimrted  in  American  vessels. 
The  value  of  exports  from  the  state,  in  the 
same  year,  was  $8,254,937.  The  amount 
of  tonnage  entered  at  the  potts  of  the 
state  from  foreign  ports,  in  the  same  year, 
was  177,550  tons,  and  the  amount  which 
departed  from  the  same  ports  was  140,187. 
Or  this  amount  117,608  tons  entered  at, 
and  88,593  departed  from,  the  port  of 
Boston.  The  amount  of  shipping  own- 
ed in  the  state  on  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember, 1828,  employed  in  the  foreign 
and  coasting  trade  and  in  the  fisheries, 
was  424^507  tons.  The  fisheries  are 
chiefly  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  whale 
fishery,  which  is  carried^  on  in  distant 
seas,  by  ships  fitted  out  chiefly  at  Nan- 
tucket and  New  Bedford ;  the  cod  fish- 
ery, which  is  carried  on  partly  on  the 
north-eastern  coasts  of  the  U.  States,  and 
those  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador; 
and  the  mackerel  fishery,  which  is  carried 


on  chiefly  along  the  roasL  A  large  num- 
ber of  veswils  and  seamen  are  employed 
in  these  fisheries,  and  the  produce  is  very 
great  The  manufat'tures  of  cotton  and 
woollen  cloths  are  canied  on  chiefly  by 
large  and  opulent  companies,  with  ma- 
chinery which  b  moved  by  water  power. 
The  capital  of  the  state,  and  of  all  the  New 
England  states,  is  Boston.  It  has  61,302 
inhabitanta  The  towns  next  in  size,  are 
Salem  and  New  Bedford.  They  are  rich 
towns,  extensively  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce,  the  former  particularly  in  the 
India  trade,  and  tlie  latter  in  the  whale 
fishery.  Nantucket  is  a  town  also  kirgely 
engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  The  other 
djief  commercial  and  fishing  towns,  are 
Newburyport,  Marblehead  and  Plymoutli. 
The  chief  manufacturing  towns  are  Lowell, 
Ta unton,  Springfield  and  Walthnm.  There 
are  many  other  handsome  and  flourishing 
inland  towns,  among  which  are  Worcester, 
Nortiiampton  and  Pittsfield.  The  execu- 
tive government  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  coun- 
cil, who  are  chose4i  annually.  The  legis- 
lature consists  of  a  senate,  of  40  members, 
chosen  annually,  and  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, of  one  or  more  members  from 
each  town  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
of  die  smaller  towns),  consisting,  in  all,  of 
500  or  600  members,  when  the  towns  ex- 
ercise their  full  privikige  of  choosing 
members.  The  judiciary  consists  of  a 
supreme  judicial  court  of  four  judges,  and 
a  court  of  common  pleas  of  tiie  same  num- 
ber of  judges,  who  hold  their  appoint- 
ments during  good  behavior.  Both  courts 
are  held,  at  stated  periods,  in  each  county. 
The  university,  at  Cambridge,  is  the  most 
liberslly  endowed  literary  institution  in 
the  U.  States,  and  has  given  to  the  coun- 
try the  greatest  number  of  literary  men.  It 
has  a  president,  eight  professors,  and  six 
tutors  and  other  teachers,  besides  four 
professors  of  the  medical  school,  three  of 
the  theological  school,  and  two  of  the  law 
school  It  has  a  library  of  36,000  volumes 
of  choice  books.  There  are  two  other 
colleffes  in  the  state,  viz.  Amherat  college; 
near  Northampton,  and  Williams  college, 
at  Williamstown,  each  of  which  has  a 
president,  three  or  four  professors,  and 
two  tutors.  There  is  a  nchly  endowed 
and  flourishing  theological  seminary  at 
Andover.  It  has  four  professors,  who  are 
supported  by  the  income  derived  from 
permanent  nmds,  and  has  commodious 
buildinffs  for  the  rendence  of  the  profes- 
sors and  students,  and  for  other  purposes. 
There  are  in  the  state  43  incorporated 
academies,  part  for  mak,  and  part  for  &- 
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male  pupila  There  ore  several  well  con- 
ducted private  schools,  of  considerable 
celebrity.  The  most  distinguished  of 
these  is  the  Round  Hill  schocH,  at  North- 
ampton, which  has  been  highly  successful, 
from  the  enlightened  views  and  varied 
accomplishments  of  its  proprietor,  and  the 
liberal  provision  which  he  has  made  for 
the  best  instruction  in  the  various  depart- 
ments. The  means  of  common  educa- 
tion are  provided  at  the  public  expense 
throughout  the  state.  Public  schools  for 
instructing  all  children  whose  parents 
choose  to  send  them,  are  supported  in  all 
the  towns.  In  the  large  towns  these  schools 
are  of  a  high  character.  They  are  not  re- 
garded as  charity  schools,  but  as  public 
mstitutionfi,  where  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing are  acquired  from  the  same  sources 
by  the  children  of  the  rich  and  of  the 
poor.  Many  public  improvements  of 
various  kinds  have  been  made,  chiefly  by 
companies  incorporated  by  the  state  legis- 
lature. A  ffreat  number  of  turnpike  roads 
have  been  built  by  such  companies,  and 
tl.e  inears  of  communication  m  the  state 
have  been  thereby  gready  improved. 
They  have,  in  general,  been  productive 
of  little  emolument  to  their  proprietors, 
though  they  have  been  highly  beneficial 
to  the  pubtic  Many  bridges  have  been 
built,  by  companies  of  a  sunilarkind,  over 
the  Connecticut  and  other  rivers,  and  over 
the  arms  of  Boston  harbor.  Middlesex 
canal,  which  unites  the  waters  of  Merri- 
niac  river  with  Boston  harbor,  is  the  most 
ancient  work  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
It  is  26  miles  in  length,  and  is  well  built 
with  durable  stone  locks.  Blackstone 
caual  is  45  miles  in  length,  and  extends 
from  Worcester  to  Providence.  There 
are  two  canals  witii  locks  for  passing  the 
falls  on  Connecticut  river,  one  at  South 
Had  ley  and  the  other  at  Montague.  The 
Hampshire  and  Hampden  canal,  from 
Northampton  to  the  termination  of  the 
Farmington  canal  on  the  border  of  Con- 
necticut, is  yet  unfinished,  and  is  naviga- 
ble only  from  its  southern  extremity  to 
Westfield.  A  rail-road  was  constructed 
some  yeare  since  in  Quincy,  three  miles 
in  length,  leading  from  the  granite  quar- 
ries to  the  navigemle  part  of  Boston  harbor. 
This  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  attempt- 
ed in  the  country,  and  its  success  has  en- 
couraged the  undertaking  of  other  greater 
enterprises  of  a  similar  character.  Rail- 
roads are  now  proposed  to  be  made,  leading 
from  Boston  to  Lowell,  to  Worcester,  to 
Providence,  and  to  Taunton,  and  the  navi- 
gable water  of  Taunton  river.  (For  the  his- 
toiy  of  Massachusetts,  see  ^^ew  England,) 


Massachusetts  Bat;  a  larae  bay, 
situated  east  of  the  central  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  bounded  on  the  north  by 
cape  Ann,  and  on  the  south  by  cape  Cod 
(For  the  former  province  of  this  name, 
see  Muf  England.) 

Massaoets  ;  a  collective  name  given 
bv  the  ancients  to  the  unknown  tribes  of 
Northern  Asia,  who  dwelt  to  the  east  and 
south  of  the  Caspian  sea,  as  far  as  the 
frontiers  of  the  Pereian  monarchy.  This 
region  is  at  present  the  residence  of  the 
Turkestans  and  Karakalpaks.  The  name 
oflen  occurs  in  the  Scythian  and  Persian 
histories ;  in  the  latter,  particularly  in  the 
campaigns  of  Cyrus,  (q.  v.)  The  Alans 
were  a  tribe  of  the  Massagetie. 

Massalians.    (See  Meaaalians.) 

Massaniello,  properly,  Thomas  Am- 
ELLO,  bom  at  Amalfi,  gained  a  livelihood, 
in  Naples,  as  a  fisherman,  and  a  dealer  in 
fish  and  fruit  Although  veiy  poor,  he 
had  a  proud  and  enterprising  spirit.  His 
love  of  freedom,  and  the  boldness  with 
which  he  expressed  himself  respecting 
the  Of  pression  which  the  kingilom  of  Na- 
ples bad  long  endured  from  Spain,  pro- 
cured him  a  large  faction  among  the 
common  people,  who  admired  his  bold- 
ness. As  he  was  destitute  neither  of  elo- 
quence nor  courage,  nothing  but  oppor- 
tunity was  wanting  for  him  to  appear  as 
the  head  of  the  populace.  Such  an  op- 
portunity offered  in  1647.  Massanielio 
had  brought  a  basket  of  fniit  to  the  city, 
for  which  the  collectora  demanded  the 
tax.  He  refused,  and,  they  using  force, 
he  threw  himself  on  the  earth,  and  im- 
plored the  people  to  aid  him  against  their 
violence.  An  insurgent  multitude  imme- 
diatelv  assembled,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  advanced  to  the  tax-office,  with  the 
ciy — *^  Long  live  the  king,  but  down  with 
the  bad  government**  Thence  the  insur- 
ffents  repaired  to  the  castie  of  the  viceroy, 
die  duke  of  Arcos,  and  demanded  that  he 
should  receive  Massanielio  as  a  colleague. 
In  vain  did  the  cardinal  Filomarino,  arch- 
bishop of  Naples,  seek  to  ap|)ea8e  their 
fury;  in  vain  did  John  of  Austria,  a  natu- 
ral son  of  Philip  IV,  appear  in  the  harbor 
with  23  galleys ;  the  insurrection  only  in- 
creased the  more,  and  the  nobility  became 
the  object  of  its  tage.  Massanielio,  who 
had  become  governor  of  the  city,  caused 
60  of  the  principal  palaces  to  be  reduced  to 
ashes,  without  the  least  thing  being  saved. 
All  marks  of  the  royal  government  dis- 
appeared. Every  body  was  suspected  by 
Massanielio,  and  death  followed  imme- 
diately his  slightest  apprehension.  Seven 
days  elapsed  amid  these  horrors,  and  men 
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began  to  talk  of  capitulation.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  taxes  on  fruit  should  be 
aboUshedyand  the  ancient  liberties  restored. 
The  assent  of  the  kin^  of  Spain  was 
promised  within  a  certain  time.  Massa- 
nielloy  on  this  assurance,  laid  down  his 
arms,  and  returned,  without  demanding 
any  recompense  or  distinction,  to  his  for- 
mer station.  But  the  great  party,  which 
he  still  possessed,  making  him  appear  dan- 
serous  to  the  viceroy,  who  was  no  ways 
disposed  to  fulfil  his  promises,  this  ruler 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  him.  He  invited 
MasBaniello  to  his  own  house,  and  proba- 
bly mingled  poison  with  his  wine.  This 
did  not,  indeed,  kill  him,  but  made  him 
delirious,  to  which  his  passion  for  heating 
liquors  may  also  have  contributed.  In  this 
state  the  unfortunate  man  ran  through  the 
streets  of  Naples,  shooting  his  best  friends, 
and  committing  the  greatest  excesses. 
The  people,  who  now  regarded  their  de- 
liverer as  a  new  oppressor,  and  were  ex- 
cited against  him  by  his  enemies,  i)oured 
forth  in  crowds  against  him,  shouted  ap- 
plause to  the  viceroy,  and  demanded  Mas- 
saniello's  death.  He  fled  for  safety  to  a 
Carmelite  convent ;  but  four  conspirators, 
formerly  his  friends,  shot  him  dead,  with 
several  balls,  July  16,  1647.  His  body 
was  shamefully  maltreated  by  the  popu- 
lace. But  the  true  sentiments  of  the  vice- 
roy were  soon  manifested  ;  and  tlie  peo- 
ple, fearing  a  renewal  of  the  former  op- 
pression, a^n  became  turbulent  The 
martyr  of  liberty  was  now  remembered ; 
Massaniello's  murderers  became  victims 
to  the  popular  rage,  his  body  was  buried 
with  the  highest  marks  of  respect,  and 
even,  for  some  time,  held  as  sacred.  Na- 
ples remained  still  convulsed,  but  nothing 
further  was  eflected  by  the  people. 

Massena,  Andr^,  duke  of  Kivoli  and 
prince  of  llssUngen,  maiisliai  of  France, 
&C.,  was  bom  in  1758,  at  Nice,  and  rose 
^m  a  common  soldier  to  the  rank  of 
commander.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  French  revolution,  he  was  an  inferior 
officer  in  the  Sardinian  troops;  but,  in 
1792,  when  the  warriors  of  the  new  re- 
public had  ascended  mount  Cenis,  he 
joined  their  ranks,  soon  distinguished  him- 
self by  bis  sagacity  and  courage^  and  was 
made  a  commissioned  officer,  and,  in  1793, 
general  of  Inigade.  Here  he  learned, 
withoiu  a  master,  the  science  of  war,  in 
the  skirmishes.  In  April,  1794,  he  was 
appointed  general  of  division,  and  took 
command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Italian 
army.  He  was  the  constant  companion  in 
arms  of  Bonaparte,  who,  after  the  success- 
ful battle  of  Roveredo  (1796),  against  Beau- 
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lieu,  called  him  the  favorite  child  of  victorv. 
The  commander-in-chief  sent  him  to  Vi- 
enna to  conclude  the  negodations  fbi 
peace,  and,  in  1796,  to  Paris,  to  procure 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  While  Bo- 
naparte was  in  Egypt,  Mass^na  and  Mo- 
reau  were  the  hope  of  France.  In  1799, 
Mass^na  displayed  his  ability  as  command- 
er-in-chief in  Switzerland.  After  hav- 
ing opened  the  war  with  success,  he  was 
forced  to  fall  back  to  the  Albis,  on  account 
of  the  ill  formne  of  Jourdan  on  the  Dan- 
ube. Here  he  took  a  strong  position, 
watching  his  opportunity,  and,  by  the 
battle  ol  Zurich  (September  25),  prevent- 
ed the  junction  of  Korsakoff  and  Suwa- 
roff,  who  had  already  ascended  mount  St. 
Gothard.  This  battle,  the  first  that  the 
Russians  had  lost  in  the  open  field  for  a 
century,  decided  the  separation  of  Russia 
from  Austria,  and  saved  France.  Afler 
Mass^na  had  reconquered  the  Helvetian 
and  Rheetian  Alps,  he  was  sent  to  Italy 
to  check  the  victorious  career  of  the  Aus- 
trians.  He  hastened,  with  the  small  force 
which  could  be  assembled,  to  the  support 
of  Genoa,  his  defence  of  which  is  among 
his  most  remarkable  achievements.  Ten 
daj's  before  the  battle  of  Mareneo,  when 
all  his  resources  were  exhausted,  Messi- 
na obtained  an  honorable  capitulation. 
The  consul  Bonaparte,  who  now  returned 
to  Paris,  gave  him  the  chief  command  of 
the  army.  Peace  soon  followed.  Mass6na 
was  chosen  member  of  the  corva-legislatif^ 
by  the  department  of  the  Seme,  and,  m 
1804,  was  created  marshal  of  the  empire. 
In  1805,  he  received  the  chief  command 
in  Italy,  where  he  lost  the  battle  of  Cal- 
diero.  When  the  arch-duke  Charles  was 
compelled,  by  the  ill  success  of  the  Ger- 
man arms  at  IJIm,  to  retire  to  Inner  Aus- 
tria, Mass^na  pursued  him,  but  was  un- 
able to  gain  any  advantage  over  him. 
Afler  the  peace  of  Presburg,  Massena  was 
sent  by  Napoleon  to  take  possession  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  Joseph,  and 
captured  Gaeta.  After  the  battle  of  Ey- 
lau,  in  1807,  Napoleon  summoned  him  to 
Poland,  to  take  the  command  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  French  army.  Afler  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  war  having  broken  out  in 
Spain,  Massena  took  the  field  with  the 
title  of  duke  of  Rivoli ;  but,  in  18C9,  he 
was  recalled  to  Germany.  He  was  pres- 
ent in  the  battles  of  Eckmfihl,  Ratisbon, 
Ebereberg,  Esslingen  and  Wagram.  At 
Esslingen,  his  constancy  and  firmness 
saved  the  French  army  from  total  de- 
struction; and  Napoleon  rewarded  him 
with  the  dignity  of  prince  of  Esslingen. 
After  the  peace,  he  hastened  to  Spain,  to 
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deliver  Poituffal  from  the  hands  of  the 
British.  Wellington  retired  before  him, 
and  took  a  strong  position  at  Torres  Ve- 
dras,  for  the  defence  of  Lisbon,  till  want 
of  provisions  made  it  impossible  for  the 
French  forces  to  hold  out  longer.  Mas- 
sina  was  at  length  obliged  to  retire.  Na- 
poleon recalled  him  fi^m  Spain,  and,  in 
1812,  left  him  without  a  command.  In 
1814,  he  commanded  at  Toulon,  declared 
for  Louis  XVIII,  and  was  created  com- 
mander of  the  Older  of  St.  Louis.  At  the 
landing  of  Napoleon,  in  1815,  his  conduct 
in  Toulon  was  by  no  means  doubtfuL 
When  the  emperor  was  reestablished,  he 
swore  allegiance  to  him,  and  was  raiade 
peer,  and  commander  of  the  national 
guanl  at  Paris,  and  contributed  much  to 
Sie  preservation  of  tranquillity  in  the  city, 
during  the  turbulent  period  which  preced- 
ed the  return  of  the  king.  He  lived  after- 
wards in  retirement,  and  Ids  death  was 
hastened  by  chagrin  at  the  conduct  of  the 
royalists.    He  died  April  4, 1817. 

Massillon,  Jean  Baptiste,  one  of  the 
greatest  pulpit  orators  of  Fiance,  was 
bom,  in  1663,  at  Hieres,  in  Provence, 
entered,  in  his  17th  year,  the  congregation 
of  the  oratonr,  and  became  a  general  favo- 
rite by  his  pleasing  manners,  which,  how- 
ever, excited  envy.  He  was  accused  of 
some  amours,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
exclude  him  from  the  congregation,  and 
it  is  Kiid  that  he  retired,  for  some  months, 
to  the  abbev  of  St  Fond.  The  applause 
with  which  his  funeral  sermon  on  the 
archbishop  Henri  de  Villars  was  received, 
induced  the  general  of  his  congregation. 
La  Tour,  to  call  him  to  Paris.  He  was 
obliged  to  oboy,  and,  against  his  inclina- 
tion, to  ascend  the  pulpit,  where  his  genius 
soon  showed  itself,  in  all  its  power  and 
peculiarity.  According  to  some,  an  an- 
swer to  a  pastoral  letter  of  the  cardinal 
Noailles,  which  Massillon  drew  up  in  the 
name  of  his  convent,  attracted  the  atten- 
don  of  the  cardinal,  in  compliance  with 
whose  order  he  returned  to  the  oratoiy. 
The  applause  which  he  met  with  in  Paris, 
even  at  court,  was  almost  without  exam- 
ple. The  effect  of  his  Sermon  du  oetU 
J^ombre  dta  Mub  was  almost  miraculous. 
Massillon  spoke  with  that  powerful  sim- 
plicity which  can  be  resisted  only  by 
utter  want  of  feeling.  After  he  had 
preached  the  first  time  at  Versailles,  Louis 
XIV,  who  was  fiuQous  for  the  happiness 
of  his  compUments,  addressed  him  with 
the  words,  **  On  hearing  other  preachers, 
I  have  often  been  much  pleased  with 
them,  but  naving  beard  you,  I  was  much 
4isplea8ed  with  myselC     His  deliveiy 


contributed  much  to  the  effect  of  his  elo- 
quence. With  apparent  ardesaneas,  nay, 
even  negligence,  lie  produced  a  greater 
effect  than  others  with  studied  art.  The 
fiunous  actor  Barron  once  exclaimed, 
after  hearing  one  of  MassUlon's  sermons, 
"There  is  an  orator;  we  are  but  acton." 
On  account  of  his  amiable  temper  and 
manners,  he  was  chosen  to  reconcile  car- 
dinal Noailles  with  the  Jesuits;  but  he 
found  tliat  it  was  much  easier  to  convert 
sinnera  than  to  reconcile  theologians.  The 
regent  appointed  him,  in  1717,  to  the  see 
of  Clermont,  which  he  could  not  have 
accepted,  had  not  a  friend  of  his  paid  the 
expenses  cotmected  with  iL  In  the  year 
following,  he  was  chosen  to  preach  before 
Louis  XV,  then  nine  yeara  old,  and  wrote 
a  series  of  sermons,  so  famous  under  the 
tide  of  PetU-Carime^  which  are  master- 
pieces of  pulpit  eloquence.  They  are 
remarkable,  also,  for  the  political  truths 
which  they  contain;  among  others,  that 
the  monarch  is  made  for  tlie  people,  who 
appointed  him,  in  conformity  with  the 
order  of  €rod ;  that  not  the  prince,  but  the 
laws,  should  rule,  of  which  the  monarch 
is  but  the  minister  and  guardian.  In 
1719,  Massillon  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  academy.  Cardinal  Dubois  procured 
him  the  prelacy  of  Sevigny.  His  last 
discourse  in  Paris  was  the  funeral  sermon 
on  the  duchess  of  Orlean&  From  that 
time,  he  never  lefl  his  diocese,  where  his 
virtues,  pardcularly  his  charity,  had  pio- 
cured  him  the  reverence  of  all.  He  died 
in  1742.  His  sermons  are  distinguished 
for  simplicity,  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  an  artless  flow  of  eloquence,  natural 
and  lively  imagery,  richness  of  ideas,  per- 
spicuitv  and  warmth.  They  awaken  vir- 
tuous feeling,  and  not  controversial  ardor. 
The  nephew  of  this  distinguished  man 
published  a  complete  edidonof  his  uncle's 
works  (1745  et  seq. ;  reprinted  at  Paris, 
in  1769;  in  13  vols.,  8vo. ;  and  at  Lyone^ 
Leroy  and  Lusand,  in  15  vols.,  ISimo.). 
MASSiirGKR,  Philip,  a  distinguished 
English  dramatist,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  the  sou  of  a  re- 
tainer of  the  eari  of  Pembroke,  and  was 
bom  at  Salisbuiy,  in  1565u  He  studied  at 
Oxford,  but  quitted  the  university  without 
taking  a  degree,  in  consMuence,  perhaps, 
of  his  having  become  a  Koroan  Catholic 
Litde  is  known  of  his  personal  histonr, 
yet  he  appean  to  have  been  intimately 
connected  with  the  wits  and  poets  of  his 
time,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  whom, 
as  Fletcher,  Middleton,  Rowlev  and  Dek- 
kcr,  lie  composed  some  of  his  dramas. 
He  died  in  1699,    As  a  dramatial^  Mas- 
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■nger  fi  more  natitnl  in  bis  cbancter, 
aD(i  poetical  in  bis  diction,  tban  Jonson  or 
Caitwright,  and  some  critics  rank  bim 
next  to  Shakspeare.  In  tragedy,  however, 
be  is  rather  eloquent  and  forcible  tban 
pathetic ;  and,  in  richness  and  variety  of 
humor,  bis  comedy  can  by  no  means  vie 
with  that  of  bis  great  master.  His  plays 
were  published  collectively,  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Mason  and  Mr.  T.  Davies,  ui  1779, 4  vols., 
8vo. ;  but  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Mr. 
W.  Giffonl,  with  notes  and  a  life  of  Mas- 
singer  (4  vols.,  Svo.,  1605). 

Mast.    (See  £%^.) 

Master  and  Servant.  In  legal  ac- 
ceptation, a  servant  is  one  who  owes  his 
services  to  another  for  a  limited  period, 
but  not  for  life,  or  who,  in  other  words,  is 
not  a  slave.  Servants  consist  of  two 
classes,  namely,  those  who  receive  wages, 
and  apprentices.  The  contract  for  service, 
in  the  respective  cases,  is  quite  different: 
in  each,  the  servant  is  bound  to  render 
service,  but  in  one  the  master  is  bound  to 
pay  the  stipulated  wages ;  in  the  other,  to 
give  instruction.  The  master  is  answer- 
able for  the  acts  of  bis  servant,  done  by 
authority  of  the  master.  If  the  servant 
does  an  injuir  to  another,  direcdy  conse- 
quent upon  the  employment  about  which 
be  is  set  by  the  master,  the  latter,  as  well 
as  the  servant,  is  answerable  in  damages 
to  tlie  party  injured,  whether  the  injury 
arise  from  want  of  honesty,  skill  or  care. 
But  the  master  is  not  answerable  fbr  any 
mischievous,  fraudulent  or  negligent  act 
of  one  who  is  his  servant,  if  it  is  not  done 
in  the  employment  or  by  the  authority  of 
the  master.  Thus  where  a  servant  wil- 
fully drove  his  master's  carriage  against 
another,  and  injured  it,  it  was  held,  after 
much  deliberation,  that  the  master  was 
not  answerable,  for  it  was  stepping  aside 
from  the  employment  about  which  the 
servant  had  been  set,  and  was  not  author- 
ized by  the  master.  Where  one  servant 
employs  another,  the  master  is  answerable 
for  the  one  so  employed  by  his  authority. 
The  contract  for  hire  gives  the  master  or 
employer  no  authority  whatever  fbr  the 
corporal  punishment  of  the  servant  or 
person  employed.  If  he  is  negligent,  or 
ra  any  respect  in  fault,  the  remedy  is  on 
the  contract.  (As  to  the  other  description 
of  servants  above  mentioned,  see  article 
^Apprmtieeshw.)  The  terms  of  apprentice- 
ship entitle  tiie  master  to  the  services  of 
the  opprentice  for  the  time  limited  in  the 
indentures  of  apprenticeship,  and  impose 
upon  the  master  the  duty  of  providing 
for  and  instructing  the  apprentice.  The 
master  has  the  right  of  moderately  cor- 


recting the  apprentice ;  bot,  in  case  of  ill 
treatment  of  the  apprentice  by  the  mastei^ 
or  neglect  to  instruct  him  in  the  trade  or 
business  proposed  to  be  tau|[bt,  the  law 
ought  to  provide  some  immediate  remedy, 
in  case  of  the  stipulations  in  the  articles 
of  apprenticeship  being  insufficient  to 
meet  the  case ;  and  such  provisions  are 
introduced  into  many  codes  of  lawf^ 
though  other  codes  are  deficient  in  this 
respect,  and  the  apprentice  is  condemned 
to  suffer  yeara  of^  oondage  and  cruelty, 
and  arrives  at  manhood  without  instruc- 
tion, or  the  habits  likely  to  render  him  a 
useful  or  happy  member  of  the  commu- 
nity. On  tiie  other  hand,  the  apprentice 
may  be  perverse,  vicious,  idle  and  ungov- 
ernable ;  and  the  laws  of  some  states 
make  provision  that,  in  such  case,  the 
master  may  be  dischar^d  from  his  obli- 
sationa.  As  to  the  liability  of  the  master 
for  the  acts  of  the  apprentice,  they  are  the 
same  as  in  respect  to  other  ser^^ants. 

Master  in  Chancery.  The  mastera 
in  choncery  are  assistants  to  die  lord 
chancellor  and  mnster  of  the  rolls;  of 
these,  there  are  some  ordinary  and  othen 
extraordinary :  the  mastera  in  ordinary  are 
12  in  number,  some  of  whom  sit  in  court 
every  day  during  the  term,  and  have 
referred  to  them  interlocutory  ordera  for 
stating  accounts,  and  computing  damages, 
and  me  like;  and  they  also  administer 
CMths,  take  affidavits,  and  acknowledg- 
ments of  deeds  and  recognizances:  the 
mastera  extraordinary  are  appointed  to 
act  in  the  country,  beyond  ten  miles*  dis- 
tance from  London. 

Master  op  Arts.  In  the  German 
nniversities,  the  title  of  magisier  ariium  is 
an  academical  honor,  conferred  by  the 
philosophical  faculty,  after  a  previous  ex- 
amination in  the  general  sciences,  particu- 
larly philosophy,  philology,  mathematics^ 
physics  and  history.  The  word  magister^ 
connected  with  a  qualifying  phrase,  was 
used  among  the  Romans  as  a  title  of  honor ; 
as,  for  instance,  tnagiater  tquUum  (^ee  thi 
next  article)^  but  its  present  meaning  must 
be  nraced  to  the  time  of  the  esttiblisliment 
of  the  oldest  univereities.  Regularly  or- 
ganized faculties  were  not  then  known,  as 
they  now  exist  in  the  universities  of  the 
continent.  The  whole  circle  of  academic 
activity  was  limited  to  the  seven  liberal 
arts  (see  Art):  the  teacbera  were  called 
artisU ;  the  bcnly  of  teachers,  the  faculhf 
ef  tuiitU ;  and  they  who  received  public 
honore  on  the  completion  of  their  counw 
of  studies,  for  their  diligence  and  knowl- 
edge, and  bad  already  received  tiie  degree 
of  Miccajoiimis,  were  called  magittri  arU' 
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um  (mastem  of  the  liberal  arts)— a  title  with 
which  that  of  doctor  of  philomphy  was 
afterwards  joined.  As  the  origin  of  this 
dignity  is  more  ancient  than  that  of  doctor, 
it  is  still  piaced  before  it  in  most  of  the 
German  universities.  The  precise  period 
of  its  introduction  is  not  known ;  but  even 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the 
honor  was  so  highly  esteemed  in  France, 
that  the  most  distinguished  men  were 
eager  to  obtain  it.  Since  that  time,  its 
dignity  has  been  gready  diminished.  This 
title  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mapS" 
ier  Uf^ens,  that  is,  one  who  has  obtained 
the'nght,  bv  public  disputauons,  to  deliver 
lectures.  In  the  English  and  American 
universities,  the  title  of  master  of  arts  is 
intermediate  between  those  of  bachelor  of 
arts  and  doctor. 

Master  op  the  Horse  (mc^ister  equi" 
turn);  the  commander  of  the  cavalry 
among  the  Romans.  He  was  among  the 
high  extraordinary  magistrates,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  dictator  immediately  af- 
ter his  own  election.  He  was  next  to  the 
dictator  in  rank,  in  the  armv,  and  had 
almost  the  same  insignia  with  him.  He 
was  also  permitted  to  mount  his  horse  in 
the  city. 

Master  of  the  Ordnance;  a  g^reat 
ofticer,  who  has  the  chief  command  of  the 
king's  ordnance  and  artillery. 

Master  op  the  Rolls  ;  a  patent  ofii- 
oer  for  life,  who  has  the  custody  of  the 
rolls  of  parliament,  and  patents  which 
pass  the  great  seal,  and  of  the  records  of 
chanceiT,  &c.  In  the  absence  of  the 
chancellor,  he  sits  as  judge  in  the  court  of 
chancery ;  at  other  dmes,  he  heara  causes 
in  the  rolls  chapel,  and  makes  ordera ;  he 
has  a  writ  of  summons  to  parliament 

Master-Singers.  Between  tlie  slave- 
ry of  the  Eastern  castes,  which  bind  men 
immutably  to  the  occupations  of  their 
fathers,  and  the  perfect  freedom  of  pursuit 
with  us  in  the  West,  stand,  as  it  were,  the 
corporations  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
lawlessness  of  the  times  compelled  men 
of  the  same  occupation  to  unite  in  socie- 
ties for  their  mutual  protection ;  and,  being 
so  united,  their  disgust  at  the  wild  disor- 
der of  the  period  led  them  to  subject 
themselves  to  rules  even  of  a  minute  and 
pedantic  strictness.  These  habits  of  con- 
straint extended  their  influence  beyond 
the  useful  arts  to  tlie  fine  arts,  and  even 
to  poetry  itself.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
poetry  was  a  favorite  occupation  at  courts 
and  among  the  knights;  but,  with  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  this 
peaceable  disposition  ceased  almost  en- 
tuely,  and  incessant  feuds  almost  eveiy 


where  ensued.  Industry  and  the  arts^ 
however,  grew  up  behind  the  walls  of  the 
cities  (q.  v.),  and  the  corporations  of  citi* 
zens  were  established.  During  the  long 
evenings  of  winter,  the  worthy  burghera 
of  the  German  cities  assembled  to  read 
the  poems  of  the  minstrels.  Some  of  the 
hearera  were  naturally  led  to  try  their 
own  skill  in  verse ;  othera  followed ;  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age  soon  imbodied  these 
votaries  of  the  muse  in  corporations,  or, 
at  least,  societies  after  the  fashion  of  cor- 
porations. Like  the  other  corporations, 
they  laid  claim  to  a  very  early  origin.  It 
is  well  settied  that  the  emperor  Charies 
IV  gave  them  a  charter  and  a  coat  of 
arms.  They  generally  called  12  poets, 
mostly  of  the  time  of  the  war  on  the 
Wartburg  (q.  v.),  their  mastera ;  hence 
their  name  nuuter-singers.  They  prefer- 
red, however,  the  more  modest  name  of 
friends  of  the  masttr'Son^,  They  met  at 
certain  days,  and  criticised  each  other's 
productions,  in  which  external  correct- 
ness seems  to  have  appeared  to  them  the 
chief  object.;  few,  indeed,  had  an  idea  of 
the  difference  between  poetical  and  pro- 
saical  ideas  or  expresHions.  Their  attempts 
in  the  Ij^ric  style  were  limited  to  spiritual 
songs ;  in  the  epic,  to  rhymed  versions  of 
the  scriptural  narrativea  They  were  also 
fond  of  the  didactic  s^le.  The  rules  by 
which  the  members  of  the  societies  were 
to  be  ginded,  as  to  the  metre,  &c^  of  their 
compositions,  were  written  on  a  table,  and 
called  Tabvlaiur^  for  the  sake  of  enforcing 
a  strict  observance  of  purity  in  language 
and  prosody :  the  chief  faults  to  be  avoided 
were  collected ;  thev  were  32  in  number, 
and  distinguished  by  particular  names. 
He  who  invented  a  new  metre,  invented 
also  a  new  tune ;  the  names  of  which 
were  the  drollest,  and  sometimes  the  most 
senseless  imaginable.  Besides  their  stated 
meetings,  they  held  public  meetings,  gen- 
erally on  Sundays,  and  festivals  in  the 
afternoon,  in  churches.  In  Nuremberg, 
where  the  master-singen  flourished  par- 
ticularly, such  meetings  were  opened  with 
free-singing,  in  which  any  body  might 
sing,  tiiough  not  belon^ng  to  the  cor|)o- 
ration.  In  this,  the  choice  of  the  subjects 
was  left  comparatively  uncontrolled  ;  then 
followed  the  chief  singing,  when  only 
those  who  belonged  to  the  corporation 
were  allowed  to  sing,  and  only  on  Scrip- 
tural subjects.  The  judges  were  called 
Marker,  and  sat  behind  a  curtain.  There 
were  four:  one  watched  whether  the 
song  was  according  to  the  text  of  the 
Bible,  which  lay  open  before  him ;  the 
second,  wheth  er  the  prosody  was  correct ; 
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the  thiid  ciiticisBd  the  rbymee ;  the  fomtb, 
the  tunes.  Every  fault  was  marked,  and 
he  who  had  fewest  received  tlie  prize — a 
chain  with  medals.  Whoever  had  won  a 
cliaiu  was  allowed  to  take  apprentices,  to 
have  many  of  whom  was  a  great  honor. 
Money  was  never  taken  from  apprentices. 
Afler  the  expiration  of  his  poetical  ap- 
prenticeship, the  young  poet  was  admitted 
to  the  coqioration,  and  declared  a  master, 
after  having  simg,  for  some  time,  with 
acceptation.  These  strange  societies  oris- 
inated  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenUi 
century  at  Mentz,  Strasburg,  Augsbuig, 
an<l  lusted,  in  several  free  c^ies  of  tlie 
empire,  until  the  seventeenth,  in  Nurem- 
berg to  the  eighteenth  century,  where, 
probobly,  the  renown  of  Hans  Sachs  (q.  v.), 
the  famous  shoe-maker  and  poet,  kept 
them  longer  in  existence.  Some  of  the 
most  famous  master-singers  were  Henry 
of  Meissen,  called  F)raueniob  (that  is, 
woman-praise),  doctor  of  theology  at 
Mentz ;  master  Reirenbogen  (Rainbow),  a 
smith ;  master  Hamaub  and  Muscablut. 

Mastic  ;  a  resinous  substance  obtained 
from  incisions  made  in  the  branches  of 
the  jAstackia  Untiacui^  a  small  tree,  or 
rather  shrub,  growing  in  the  J^vant  and 
other  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  tree  belongs  to  the  nat- 
ural family  tenbmthacca.  It  attains  the 
height  of  15  or  20  feet ;  the  leaves  are  al- 
ternate and  pinnate ;  the  flowers  are  small, 
inconspicuous,  disposed  in  axillary  ra- 
cemes, and  are  succeeded  by  an  ovoid 
drupe,  containing  an  osseous  nut  It 
forms  one  of  the  most  important  products 
of  Sdo,  and  has  been  culdvated  in  this 
and  some  of  the  neighboring  islands  from 
remote  antiquity.  Heat  seems  to  exercise 
a  great  influence  on  the  resinous  product. 
Mastic  is  consumed  in  vast  quantities 
throughout  the  Turkish  empune,  and  is 
there  used  as  a  mesticatoir  by  women  of 
all  denominations,  for  the  purpose  of 
cleansing  the  teeth  and  imparting  an 
agreeable  odor  to  the  breath.  It  was 
formeriy  in  g^^  repute  as  a  medicine 
throughout  Europe,  but  at  the  present 
time  is  veiy  little  used. 

Mastiff  (eantt,  fam.  vUlatieus),  This 
noble  variety  of  the  canine  race  is  distin- 
guished by  a  laige  head,  dependent  lips 
and  ears,  and  the  streni^h  of  his  form. 
Uke  most  of  the  larger  kinds  of  dogs,  al- 
though extremeljT  vigilant  over  any  thing 
committed  to  his  charge,  he  is  by  no 
means  savagje :  he  will  not  abuse  the  pow- 
er with  wmch  he  is  intrusted,  nor  call  it 
into  action,  unless  provoked  by  injuries. 
As  early  as  the  time  of  the  Roman  erope- 


rorsj  mastiffs  were  held  in  high  estimation 
at  Rome,  for  their  streugtli  and  courage, 
especially  those  from  Britain,  where  an 
officer  was  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of 
breedin|^  thefn,and  transmitting  to  the  im- 
perial city  such  ns  he  thousht  capable  of 
sustaining  the  combats  in  the  amphithea- 
tre. Manwood,  in  his  work  on  the  forest* 
laws,  says  this  variety  of  the  dog  derives 
its  name  fh>m  the  Saxon  ma$e  Suftse,  or 
thief-frightener.    (See  Dog.) 

Mastodon;  an  extinct  genus  of  the  or- 
der pachydermata,  or  thick-skinned  ani- 
mals, often,  but  improperly,  confound^ 
with  the  mammoth  (q.  v.)  or  fossil  ele* 
phant  It  is  found  only  in  a  fossil  state, 
several  nearly  entire  skeletons  having  been 
discovered  in  the  U.  States.  Single  bones 
had  been  early  disinterred,  but  it  was  not 
until  1801,  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
two  skeletons  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Peale, 
near  Newburgh,  New  Yoiit,  and  otheis 
have  since  b^n  dug  up  in  different  pans 
of  the  countr}'.  There  is  one  with  the  miss- 
ing parts  supplied  in  the  Philadelphia  mu- 
seum, another  at  Baltimore,  and  another 
belonging  to  the  New  York  iyceum.  The 
mastfxlonin  Philadelphia  measures  18  feet 
in  length,  and  11  feet  5  inches  in  height. 
The  tusks  are  ten  feet  seven  inches  long. 
It  seems  to  have  been  provided  with  a 
trunk,  and  in  its  food  ana  manner  of  liv- 
ing to  have  much  resembled  the  elephanL 
There  are  no  traces  within  the  period  of 
tradition  or  history  of  the  existence  of 
these  animals  as  a  living  genus.  When 
and  how  they  perished,  if  ascertained  at 
all,  must  be  revealed  by  geological  data. 
(See  Godman's  Amarican  NiaSwral  His- 
tpn,  vol.  2d.) 

Mastolost  (from  i^cntf  breast);  that 
branch  of  zoology  which  treats  of  the  mam- 
miferous  animals. 

Mastricht,  or  MASSTRicaT  (TVq^'edtmi 
adMo9am);  a  strong  place  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netheriands,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mouse,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Umburg ;  15  miles  north  of  Liege,  and 
46  east  of  Brussels ;  k>n.  5*"  41'  £. ;  lat. 
50°  51'  N.;  population,  18^410.  It  is  oos 
of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  belonged  formeriy  to  the  duchy 
of  Lorrain.  It  contains  ten  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches,  and  several  literary 
and  charitable  institutions.  It  is  tolerably 
well  bulk,  surrounded  by  walls  and  ditches, 
and  is  one  of  the  strongest  pkices  in  the 
Netheriands.  Near  it  are  laige  stone  quar- 
ries, in  which  are  subtemneous  passages  of 
great  extent,  where  the  farmera  finequentiy 
store  hay,  com,  and  other  articles.  It  lias 
hitherto  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  through 
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its  port  on  the  Meuse,  and  regular  packet- 
boats  ran  to  Liege  and  other  placea  on  the 
river.  (For  the  effects  of  the  Belgian 
revolution  on  this  navigation,  see  Ndhar- 
lands.)  Mastricht  has  been  rendered  fa- 
mous by  the  numerous  sieges  which  it 
has  sustained.  In  1673  and  1748,  it  was 
token  by  the  French,  who  bombarded  it 
without  success  in  179S,  and  again  cap- 
tured it  in  1794. 

Matador  (Spanish,  one  tofto  MUl 
This  word  is  used  in  some  games  with 
cards.  In  ombre  and  quadrille,  it  sig- 
nifies one  of  the  three  principal  cards, 
which  are  always  the  two  black  aces,  the 
deuce  in  spades  and  clubs,  and  the  seven 
in  hearts  and  clubs.  This  appHcadon  is 
probably  taken  from  the  Si>atiish  bull- 
fights (q.  v.),  in  which  the  man  who  gives 
the  deadly  blow  to  the  bq|l  is  called  d 
maiador.  Others  derive  the  name  from 
a  band  of  volunteers,  who  were  establish- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  of  Barcelona,  when 
they  fought  against  Philip  V,  and  whose 
duty  was  to  punish  with  death  those  who 
murmured  against  the  government. 

Matanzas  ;  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  30  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Flori- 
da, and  aO  from  Havana ;  Ion.  81°  3G^  W. ; 
lat  23°  d'  N.;  population,  11,341,  or,  in- 
cluding the  garrison  and  strangers,  14,340 ; 
1941  free  blacks,  3067  slaves.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  which 
affords  one  of  the  largest,  safest,  and  most 
convenient  harbors  in  America,  having  a 
good  custle  for  its  defence.  It  has  consid- 
erable commei'ce,  exporting  sugar,  mo- 
lasses and  coffee.  The  situation  is  healthy. 

Matapan  Cape  (anciently  Tanarum). 
This  cai>e  and  Malea,  or  cape  St.  Aneelo, 
are  the  two  most  southern  capes  of  the 
Morea,  the  former  in  lat  36°  2^  20"  N. ; 
Ion.  22°  29^38"'  £.:  the  hitter  in  lat.  36°2£X 
N.;  Ion.  23°  12^  8"  E. 

Materia  Medica.    (See  Medicine,) 

Material  and  Moral;  two  terms 
used  in  military  knguage,  and  derived 
from  the  French.  The  former  means 
every  thing  belonging  to  an  army  except 
the  men  and  horses  ;  the  latter  means  the 
spirit  of  the  soldiery,  as  to  cheerfulness, 
courage,  and  devotion  to  their  cause.  Thus 
it  is  said :  Though  the  material  of  the  army 
was  in  a  wretched  condition,  yet  in  respect 
to  its  moral,  it  was  superior  to  the  enemy. 

Materialism,  in  philosophy ;  that  doc- 
trine which  considers  matter  or  corporeal 
substance  the  primitive  cause  of  tninss. 
He  who  adopts  this  doctrine  is  called  a 
materialisL  In  respect  to  psychology,  in 
particular,  materialism  means  the  doctrine 
that  the  soul  is  amaterial  substance.    Ma- 


terialism is  oppoKd  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  spiritual  nature  of  the  soul,  or 
immaterialisro.  Both  may  be  either  ein- 
pirical  or  transcendental.  Materialism  is 
of  the  first  sort,  if  it  founds  all  its  posi- 
tions and  reasonings  on  experience  de- 
rived from  the  sensual  world,  and  therefore 
strives  to  explain  the  internal  phenomena 
from  the  external ;  it  is  transcendental,  if 
it  looks  beyond  experience.  Materialism 
difiers  according  as  it  considers  matter 
merely,  or  matter  in  an  organized  shape, 
as  the  original  existence,  and  in  the  first 
case  sometimes  adopts  an  ethereal  matter, 
an  invisible  fluid,  sometimes  the  light, 
water,  &c.,  as  the  primitive  substance.  It 
also  differs  according  to  the  hypotheses 
by  which  it  explains  the  origin  of  things. 
In  regard  to  the  soul,  the  materialist  main- 
tains that  matter  produces  in  itself  spiritual 
changes,  or  tliat  the  soul  is  a  consequence 
of  the  whole  bodily  organization,  by 
which  matter  is  refinecl  and  ennobled  into 
mind.  Among  the  advocates  of  this  doc- 
trine we  may  mention  Priestley.  This 
theory,  however,  does  not  explain  how 
matter  can  think,  and  how  physical  mo- 
tion can  produce  mental  changes,  which 
we  do  not  observe  in  so  many  organic  be- 
ings ;  how,  in  particular,  a  notion  of  its 
own  activity  can  originate.  Numerous 
auxiliary  hypotheses,  dierefore,  have  been 
devised,  as  mat  of  the  vibration  of  nerves 
by  Hartley.  In  decided  opposition,  how- 
ever, to  materialism,  is  our  consciousness 
of  the  identity  and  liberty  of  man,  which 
would  be  annihilated  by  it,  because  matter 
is  governed  bv  the  necessity  of  nature, 
and  free  will  therefore  excluded.  Mate- 
rialism is  a  very  ancient  view  of  nature, 
and  the  predominant  one  in  the  most  an- 
cient Greek  philosophy,  poetry  and  my- 
thology, surrounded,  however,  by  all  the 
paces  in  which  ^e  pi)et]ca]  spirit  of  this 
imajpnative  people  could  array  it. 

Mathematical  Geoorapht  is  the  ap- 
plication of  nuthematics  and  astronomy 
to  the  measurement  of  the  earth.  The 
ancients  had  made  no  inconsiderable 
progress  in  this  science.  This  science 
starts  from  two  principles:  1.  that  the 
earth  is  to  be  considered  as  a  sphere ;  and, 
2.  that  the  points  and  circles,  imagined 
on  the  heavens,  correspond  with  points 
and  circles  on  the  earth.  (See  £arC&, 
Pole,  Eqwdor,  TVopics,  Maridians,  De- 
gree, Latitude,  &c. ;  see,  also,  Gtographf,) 

Mathematics.  If  we  call  every  tning, 
which  we  can  represent  to  our  mind  as 
composed  of  homogeneous  parts,  a  mag- 
nitude, mathematics,  according  to  thie 
common    definition,   is   the  science  of 
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determining  me^ittidefl,  i.  e.  of 
uring  or  calculating.  Every  magnitude 
appears  as  a  collection  of  homogene- 
ous parts,  and  may  be  considered  in  this 
sole  respect ;  but  it  also  appears  under  a 
particular  form  or  extension  in  space, 
which  originates  from  the  composition  of 
the  homogeneous  parts,  and  to  which  be- 
long the  notions  of  situation,  propordon  of 
pan^.  See.  Not  only  all  objects  of  the 
bodilv  world,  but  also  time,  powers,  mo- 
tion, light,  tones,  &c.,  may  be  represented 
and  treated  as  matliematical  magnitudes. 
The  science  of  mathematics  has  to  do 
only  with  these  two  properties  of  magni- 
tudes, the  quantity  of  the  homogeneous 
parts,  which  gives  the  numerical  magni- 
tude, and  the  form,  which  gives  the  mag- 
nitude of  extension.  This  is  one  way, 
and  the  most  common,  of  representing  the 
subject :  there  are  others  more  philosoph- 
ical, but  less  adapted  to  the  limited  space 
wliich  can  be  allowed  to  so  vast  a  subject, 
in  a  work  like  the  present  In  investi- 
gating these  two  properties  of  magnitudes, 
the  peculiar  stricmees  of  the  proofs  of 
matliematics  gives  to  its  conclusions  and 
all  its  processes  a  certainty,  cleamess  and 
general  applicatioD,  which  satisfies  the 
mind,  and  elevates  and  enlarges  the 
sphere  of  its  activity.*  (See  Meihod^  Maih- 
emaHcaL)  According  as  a  magnitude  is 
considered  merely  in  the  respects  alx>ve- 
mentioned,  or  in  connexion  with  other 
circumstances,  mathematics  are  divided 
into  pure  and  aoplied.  Pure  mathematics 
are  again  diviaed  into  ariihmetie  (q.  v.), 
which  considen  the  numerical  quality  of 
magnitudes,  and  geomdrv  (q.  v.),  which 
treats  of  magnitudes  in  Uieir  relations  to 
space.    In  the  solution  of  their  problems, 

*  Aa  a  branch  of  mtellectual  culture,  mathe- 
matica  baa  great  excellences  and  great  defects. 
Ita  certainty ,^the  precision  of  its  signs  never  con- 
veying more  nor  less  timn  the  meaning  intended, — 
its  completeness  m  itself,  and  independence  of  all 
other  branches,  distinguish  it  from  every  other 
science,  and  nothing  accustoms  the  young  mind 
mora  to  precision  uid  exactness  of  thought  and 
expression  than  the  study  of  mathematics.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  very  excellences  render 
it  liable  to  pve  a  partial  direction  to  the  mmd,  to 
withdraw  it  from,  and  unfit  it  for  pursuits  of  a 
different  character.  Hence  so  many  great  math- 
ematicians have  appeared  to  be  wholly  unfitted 
for  other  studies.  On  the  whole,  however,  ita 
advantages  are  so  great  that  it  can  never  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  a  liberal  education.  Nothing  ex- 
pands and  elevates  the  mmd  more  than  the  ac- 
quifiition  of  a  inailieniatical  truth,  a  law  which  la 
obeyed  throu{|faoat  the  universe.  The  study  of 
the  conic  secUons,  aa  has  been  already  observed 
(see  Cone),  affords  a  fine  illustration  of  this  in- 
fluence. And  there  are  few  instances  in  which 
there  win  be  much  danger  of  the  pupil  being 
anduly  abaocbed  in  the  study. 


the  common  mode  of  numerical  calcula- 
tion, and  also  algebra  (q.  v.),  and  analvtis 
(q.  v.),  are  employed.  To  the  applied 
mathematics  belong  the  application  of 
arithmetic  to  political,  commercial  and 
similar  calculations  ;  of  geometiy  to  sur- 
veying ((J.  v.),  levelling,  &c. ;  of  pure 
mathematics  to  the  powers  and  effects,  the 
gravity,  the  sound,  &C.,  of  the  drj',  liquid 
and  aeriform  bodies  in  a  state  of  rest,  in 
equilibrium  or  in  motion,  in  one  woni,  its 
application  to  the  mechanic  sciences,  (see 
Mechanics^  Jhdratdics,  HydrosiaticSj  6cc.] ; 
to  the  rays  of  light  in  the  optical  sciences 
(see  Optics,  Dioptrics^  Perspective^  &c.l ; 
to  the  position,  magnitude,  motion,  patn, 
&C.,  of  heavenly  bodies  in  the  astronom- 
ical sciences  (see  .^fronomyl,  with  which 
the  measurement  and  calculation  of  time 
(see  Chronologv)  and  the  art  of  making 
feun-dials  (see  Dud)  are  closely  connected. 
The  name  of  applied  mathematics  has 
sometimes  been  so  extended  as  to  em- 
brace the  application  of  the  science  to 
architecture,  navigation,  tlie  military  art, 
geography,  natural  philosophy,  d&c;  but 
in  these  connexions  it  may  more  conveui- 
endy  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  respective  sciences  and  arts.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  there  is  as  yet  no  per- 
fectly satisfactory  work,  treating  of  the  hi»- 
toiy  of  this  science,  so  noble  in  itself,  and 
so  vast  in  its  application :  even  K&smer 
and  Montucia  lt»ive  much  to  be  desired. 
The  establishment  of  mathematics  on  a 
scientific  basis  probably  took  place  among 
the  Indians  and  Egyptians.  The  first  de- 
velopementof  the  science  we  find  among 
the  Greeks,  those  great  teachera  of  Eu- 
rope in  almost  all  branchea  Thales,  snd 
more  particularly  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Eu- 
doxus,  investigated  mathematics  with  a 
scientific  spirit,  and  extended  its  domain. 
It  appean  that  geometry,  in  those  ages, 
was  more  thoroughly  cultivated  than 
arithmetic.  The  ancients,  indeed,  under 
stood  by  the  latter  something  different 
from  that  which  we  understand  by  it.  In 
fact,  we  have  not  a  clear  idea  of  the  an- 
cient arithmetic.  Their  numerical  calcu- 
lation was  limited  and  awkward,  suffi- 
cient ground  for  which  might  be  found  in 
their  miperfect  way  of  writing  numbera, 
if  there  was  no  other  reason.  Euclid's 
fiunous  Elements,  a  work  of  unrivalled 
excellence,  considering  the  time  of  its  ori- 
f^n^  the  insenious  discoveries  of  Archim- 
edes, the  deep  investigations  of  Apollo- 
nius  of  Perga,  carried  the  geometry  of  the 
ancients  to  a  height  which  has  been  the 
admiration  of  all  subsequent  times.  Since 
then  it  has  been  made  to  bear  more  on 
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astronomy,  and  has  become  more  con- 
nected with  arithmetic.  Among  the 
Greek  mathematicians  are  still  mentioned 
Eratosthenes,  Conon,  Nicomedes,  Hippar- 
chus,  Nicomachus,  Ptoleiiw,  Diopbantus, 
Theon,  Proclus,  Einocius,  Papus  and  oth- 
ers. It  is  remarkable  that  the  Romans 
showed  little  disposition  for  mathematics ; 
but  the  Arabians,  who  learned  mathemat- 
ics, like  almost  aH  their  science,  from  the 
Greeks,  occupied  themselves  much  with 
it  Algebra  (q.  v.)  and  trigonometry  owe 
them  i in porlant  improvements.  Through 
the  Amhians,  mathematics  found  entrance 
into  Spain,  where,  under  Alphonso  of  Cas- 
tile, a  lively  zeal  was  displayed  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  science.  After  this,  it 
found  a  ferule  soil  in  Italy ;  and  in  the 
convents  a  monk  would  sometimes  follow 
out  its  paths,  without,  however,  adding 
to  its  territorv.  This  was  reserved  for 
later  ages.  IVfathematics  owes  much  to 
Gmfrnden,  Peuerbach,  Regiomontanus, 
Pacciolo,  Tartaglia,  Cardanus,  Macroly- 
ciis,  Viela,  Ludolphus  de  Ceulen,  Peter 
Nuilez,  Justus  Byrge,  and  others.  To 
this  period,  however,  all  mathematical 
operations  of  any  extent  required  a  weaiv 
length  of  detail ;  when,  in  the  seventeenth 
centurv,  Napier,  by  the  intiXMluction  of 
logarithms,  immensely  facilitated  the 
process  of  calculation ;  and  Newton  and 
Leibnitz,  by  their  infinitesimal  calculus, 
opened  the 'way  into  regions,  into  which, 
before  them,  no  mathematician  attempted 
to  penetrate.  From  this  time,  the  science 
obtained  a  wonderful  extension  and  influ- 
ence, by  the  labors  of  such  minds  as  Gali- 
lei, Torricelli,  Pascal,  DescLrtes,  L'Hopi- 
tal,  Cassini,  Uuyehens,  Harriot,  Wallis, 
Barrow,  Halley,  James  and  John  Ber- 
nouilli,  and  others.  Thus  it  became  pos- 
sible for  Manfredi,  Nicoli,  Nic.  and  Dan. 
Bemouilli,  Euler,  Maclaurin,  Taylor,  Brad- 
ley, Clairaut,  D'Alembert,  Lambert,  To- 
bias Mayer,  Kfistner,  Hindenburg  (the  in- 
ventor of  ^e  combinatory  analysis!,  La- 
grange, Laplace,  Legendre,  Gauss,  Bessel, 
and  the  later  mathematicians  in  the  eigh-' 
teentb,  and  in  our  century,  to  make  great 
advances,  and  to  give  us  satisfactory  con- 
clusions, not  only  respecting  our  eaith,  but 
also  the  heavenly  bodies,  me  phenomena 
and  powers  of  nature,  and  their  useftil  ap- 
plication to  the  wants  of  life,  to  establish 
tirmly  so  many  notions,  previously  vague, 
and  to  correct  so  many  errors.  (See  the 
articles  on  these  mathematicians,  and  the 
works  mentioned  In  the  articles  on  the 
various  branches  of  mathematics.)  The 
number  of  mathematical  manuals  in- 
creases daily,  without,  however,  much  sur- 


passing the  best  of  the  efvKer  ones  in  per* 
spicuity,  novelty  and  metliod,  or  rendering 
tfiem  unnecessary  to  the  thorough  student 

Mather,  Increase,  D.  D.,  one  of  the 
early  presidents  of  Harvard  college,  was 
lx>m  at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  June 
21,  1639,  and  graduated  at  Harvard,  in 
1656.  He  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  in  1661  ;  but  had  preached  before 
with  great  success  at  the  pforth  church  in 
Boston.  In  J une,  1685,  he  was  called  to  pre- 
»de  over  Harvard  college,which  he  contin- 
ued to  do  until  1 701 .  His  kmming,  zeal  and 
general  abilities  were  of  great  utility  to 
the  institution.  He  distinguished  himself 
also  as  a  very  skilful  and  efficient  poJiticd 
servant  of  the  common weahh.  When 
king  Charles  H  signified  his  wish  that  the 
charter  of  Massachusetts  should  be  re- 
signed into  his  bands,  in  1663,  doctor 
Mather  contended  against  a  compliance. 
In  1688,  he  was  deputed  to  England,  as 
agent  of  the  province,  to  procure  redress 
of  grievances*  He  hekl  conferences  with 
king  James  on  the  sititation  of  the  prov- 
ince, and,  when  William  and  Mary  as- 
cended the  throne,  urged  his  suit  with 
them  in  audiences  and  by  memorials.  In 
1692,  be  returned  to  Boston,  with  a  new 
charter  from  the  crown,  which  some  of 
his  old  friends  condemned ;  but  the  gen- 
eral court  accepted  it,  with  public  thanks 
to  the  reverend  agent,  for  the  industry  and 
ability  vrith  which  he  conducted  his  ne^ 
gotiations  for  settling  the  government  of 
the  province.  He  died  at  Boston,  August 
23, 1723,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  hav- 
ing been  a  preacher  66  years.  He  is  sakl 
to  have  commonly  spent  16  hours  a  day 
in  his  study,  and  his  sermons  and  other 
pubUcations  were  proportionaMy  nume- 
rous. During  the  witchcmft  delusion, 
which  be  labored  to  mitigate,  be  wrote  a 
book  to  prove  that  the  devit  might  a|>pear 
in  the  shape  of  an  innocctit  man,  **by 
means  of  which  a  number  of  persons,  con- 
victed of  witchcraft,  escaped  the  execution 
of  the  sentence  of  death."  By  some  of 
the  biographers,  he  is  styled  the  fkther  of 
the  New  Cngkind  clergv.  An  octavo  vol- 
ume entitled  Kemarkables  of  the  Life  of 
Doctor  Increase  Mather,  contains  a  c  ta- 
logue  of  85  of  his  publications,  not  in- 
cluding ^  the  learned  and  useful  pr^acei^ 
which  the  publishers  of  many  books  ob- 
tained from  him,  as  a  beautiful  porch  onto 
them,  and  which,  collected,  wouM  make 
a  considerable  volume." 

Mathes,  Cotton,  D.  D.,  the  eldest  son 
of  Increase,  rivalled  or  surpassed  his 
fiither  in  leaniing,  influence,  and  the  v»» 
riety  and  multitude  of  his  produotioiiSk 
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It  is  recorded  in  bis  diary,  that,  in  one 
year,  he  preaclied  73  sermonif,  kept  60 
ftstsand  20  vigils,  and  wrote  14  booIcB. 
His  publications  amount  to  383,  some  of 
tbem  being  of  huge  dimensions.  His 
reading  was  prodigious ;  his  research  ex- 
ceedhigly  diveraified  and  curious.  He 
was  bom  iu  Boston,  Feb.  12, 1663^  and 
gmduated  at  Harvani  college  in  1678.  In 
1684,  be  was  onlained  minister*  of  the 
North  church  in  Boston,  as  colleague  of 
bis  fiither.  He  died  iu  1728,  aged  65 
years,  with  the  reputation  of  having  been 
the  greatest  scholar  and  author  that  Amer- 
ica bad  then  produced.  His  piety  and  be- 
nevolence were  almost  commensurate  with 
his  learning.  Credulity,  pedantry,  quaint- 
ness,  eccentricity,  are  blended,  in  most  of 
his  works,  with  marvellous  erudition,  and 
instructive  details  of  histoiy  and  opinion. 
He  was  a  felk>w  of  the  royal  society  of 
London.  His  largest  and  most  celebrated 
work  is  his  Magnolia  Chri$ii  ^meneana, 
or  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  Eng- 
knd,  from  1625  to  1698,  in  seven  books, 
folio.  His  Life  is  extant  in  an  octavo  vol- 
ume, written  by  bis  son  and  successor, 
Samuel  Mather,  D.  D.,  also  a  learned  di- 
vine and  author. 

Mathias,  Thomas  James,  a  distin- 
guished scholar,  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where 
be  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1774, 
and,  in  1775  and  1776,  gained  some  aca- 
demical prizes.  His  first  publication  was 
Odes,  chiefly  from  the  Norse  tongue 
(4to.,  1781).  This  was  followed  by  a 
pamphlet  on  the  Evidence  relating  to 
Rowley's  Poems  (1783).  For  several  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  last  of  these 
works,  he  did  not  again  come  forward  as 
an  author.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  his 
college,  but,  after  taking  the  degree  of 
M.  A.,  was  called  away  from  his  fellow- 
ship, to  be  clerk  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
queen.  In  time,  he  rose  to  be  vice-treas- 
urer--a  place  he  held  for  many  years— and 
afterwards,  on  the  queen's  death,  he  had  a 
pension  assigned  him.  In  1794  came  out, 
anonymously,  the  first  part  of  the  Pursuits 
of  Literature,  attributed  to  Mr.  Mathias. 
The  poetry  does  not  often  rise  above  me- 
diocnty :  the  notes,  however,  prove  great 
learning,  vrith  keen  criticisms  on  public 
men  and  opinions.  Three  more  parts 
were  subsequently  published,  and  a  vol- 
ume was  added  containing  translations  of 
Jie  notes.  Some  of  the  persons  assailed 
were  so  highly  indignant,  that  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  safe  for  any  man  at 
that  time  to  have  avowed  himself  the 
author.    In  1791,  Mr.  Mathias  gave  to  the 


press  the  Imperial  Epistle  fh>m  Kien 
Long  to  George  II T,  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  Political  Dramatist  of  the 
House  of  Commons— a  satire  on  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan. In  1796,  appeared  his  Letter  to  the 
Marquis  of  Buckmgham ;  in  1797,  a  Pair 
of  Epistles  to  Doctor  Randolph  and  the 
Earl  of  Jersey,  occainoned  by  the  loss  of 
some  letters  which  the  princess  of  Wales 
bad  addressed  to  her  mother,  and,  in 
1796,  the  Shade  of  Alexander  Pope  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Thames— a  satirical  po- 
em, with  notes.  These  works  were  all 
published  without  his  name.  Mr.  Matbi- 
as  then  turned  to  literary  pursuits  of  a  na- 
ture less  calculated  to  excite  enmity.  He 
has  made  excellent  Italian  versions  of  the 
Lycidas  of  Milton,  and  the  Sappho  of  Ma- 
son, and  has  published,  in  a  unifonn  and 
elegant  manner,  tlie  following  valuable 
works  i-^Componimenii  lAfrici  dipiu  iihu- 
tri  Poeii  (PJtalta  (3  vols.) ;  ^ggiunla  at 
ComponimenH  (3  vols.);  Commeniarj  m- 
tomo  aW  bioria  della  Poesia  Haliana,  par 
Creseembini  (3  vols.);  Tiraboschi  Sioria 
ddia  Poena  Maliana  (3  vols.);  Can- 
zom  e  Proia  Thicane  (1  vol.);  Coitzo- 
m  Thacani  (1  vol.);  and  Delia  Ragian 
Poetica  di  Oravina  (1  vol.).  He  has  also 
edited  (in  2  vols.,  4to.)  the  Works  of 
Thomas  Gray,  with  his  Life  and  Addi- 
tions, published  at  the  expense  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge. 

Matilda,  marchioness  of  Tuscany,  fe- 
mous  for  her  connexion  with  Gregory 
VII,  was  a  daughter  of  Bonifiice,  marquis 
of  Tuscany.  She  was  bom  in  1046,  and 
married  Ciodfrey  the  Hump-backed,  son 
of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  but  always  lived 
separate  from  him,  being  unable  to  ex- 
change the  mild  climate  of  Italy  for  a 
northern  sky.  Being  left  a  widow  in  her 
tliirtietb  year,  she  enKSsed  devotedly  on 
the  side  of  Gregory  Vll  and  Urkian  II, 
against  the  emperor  Henry  IV,  her  cousin. 
She  was  almost  the  inseparable  compan- 
ion of  Gref^ory,  always  ready  to  assist  him 
in  every  thmg  that  he  needed.  This  close 
coimexion  gave  rise  to  many  unfavora- 
ble suggestions^  which  were,  however, 
ffroundless,  altliough  it  is  certain  tliat  their 
mendship  was  founded  not  only  on  poli- 
cy, but  also  on  mutual  inclination  and 
esteem.  Matilda  had  been  accustomed 
by  her  mother,  to  see  in  the  pope  a  saint, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  she  reverenced 
the  saint  as  a  fatlier.  Gregory  had, 
therefere,  found  much  opportunity  to  in- 
fluence the  formation  of  her  character. 
Her  mind,  moreover,  was  susceptible  of  a 
very  high  tension,  and  had  been  disci- 
plined to  numly  finnness.     There  are^ 
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therefore,  ^unds  eboagh  for  expfaining 
how  she  should  be  able  to  dare  and  do  so 
much  for  Gregoiy.  The  donation  of  all  her 
floods  and  possessions  to  the  Roman  church 

'  Tin  1077  or  1079,  for  the  original  records  are 
lost),  was,  probably)  but  the  least  sacrifice. 
The  sharing  with  him  every  danger  that 
she  could  not  averts  and  her  exhortations  to 
him  to  encounter  that  which  was  una- 
voidable with  steadfastness  and  courage, 
riiow  her  energy  and  resignation.  She 
alone  stood  by  him  against  me  emperor  in 
1061,  sustaining  him  With  her  treasures, 
while  Rome  was  besieged ;  and,  even  afler 
the  death  of  Gregory,  she  prosecuted 
open  war  against  the  emperor.  She  died 
at  Polirone,  in  1115,  in  the  Benedictine 
convent  built  by  herself.  Her  death  gave 
rise  to  new  feuds  between  the  emperor 
and  pope,  Pascal  III,  on  account  of  the 
donation  above-mentioned.  These  feuds^ 
finally,  resulted  in  the  cession  to  the  pope 
of  a  portion  of  the  estates  of  Matilda. 
They  consisted  of  Tuscany,  Mantua,  Par- 
ma, Reggio,  Piacenza,  Ferrara,  Modena, 
a  part  of  Umbria,  the  duohy  of  Spoleto, 
Verona,  and  alinost  all  that  constitutes  the 
present  patrimony  of  the  church,  from 
Viterbo  to  Oviedo,  together  with  a  part  of 
the  Mark  of  Ancona.  (See  PinM^  and 
Qrepn,  Fm 

Matsts,  Qmntm  ;  a  painter,  who  was 
originally  a  blacksmith,  bom  at  Antwerp, 

'  in  144)0.  Different  accounts  are  given  of 
the  occasion  of  his  quitting  the  h>rge  for 
the  pencil ;  but  most  of  his  biographers 
agree  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  be- 
coming enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  a 
painter,  whose  hand  was  to  be  obtained 
only  b^  a  master  of  the  same  profession. 
He  chiefly  painted  portraits  and  half  fig- 
ures in  common  life,  but  sometimes  un- 
dertook great  works,  of  which  a  descent 
from  the  cross,  in  the  cathedral  of  Ant- 
werp, is  a  favorable  specimen.  His  pic- 
ture of  the  two  misen,  at  Windsor,  is  also 
much  admired.    He  died  in  1539. 

Matter;  that  which  occupies  space, 
or  that  which  the  human  mind  considers 
as  the  substratum  of  bodies  occupying 
space.  As  matter  is  perceived  by  us  enljr 
in  as  far  as  it  affects  us,  we  must  consider  it 
as  something  efl^ctive  in  space,  which,  by 
its  extension  and  motion,  operates  accord- 
ing to  laws.  From  eariy  times,  the  most 
various  notions  have  been  maintained  of 
the  essence  of  matter  and  the  mode  of  its 
operation  on  the  mind.  In  the  most  an- 
cient times,  powers,  not  unlike  the  soul, 
were  conceived  to  exist  in  matter,  bv 
means  of  which  it  operated  on  mind. 
Leucippus  and  Democritus  considered 


the  universe  as  oODsisdng  of  empty  qwce 
and  atoms,  and  explained  all  living  nature 
by  the  influence  of  external  powers.  In 
later  times,  Descartes  made  a  total  differ- 
ence between  the  material  and  the  simple, 
or  inteUectual,  and  conceived  extension  to 
be  the  only  essential  property  of  matter. 
According  to  him,  maaer  is  not  simple, 
but  composed  of  parts,  which,  in  reali^, 
are  indivisible  atoms,  but,  in  idea,  are  stiU 
divisible,  and  have  still  exten^on.  New- 
ton, who  did  not  enter  into  metaphysical 
investigations  on  the  subject,  only  states 
that  he  considers  matter  as  an  ag^gate 
of  the  smallest  parts,  which  again  are 
material  and  extended,  and,  by  an  un- 
known power,  are  strong! v  connected  iviih 
each  other ;  whence  it  follows,  that  he  also 
belongs  to  the  atomiats.  The  dualism  of 
Descartes  (q.  v.)  involved  the  metaphysi- 
cians, on  account  of  the  union  of  the 
spiritual  with  the  material,  in  great  difil- 
culties,  and  thus  caused  different  meta- 
physical systems.  One  of  tlie  most  re- 
markable IS  the  ideal  theory  (q.  v.i  which 
absolutely  denies  the  existence  of  matter, 
and  declares  all  our  notions  of  material 
things  to  be  but  ideas  or  images,  which 
the  Deity  implants  in  tlie  soul  of  man ; 
whereupon,  Malebranche  founded  the 
opinion,  that  we  see  all  things  in  God, 
and  that  we  are  authorized  to  deny  the 
existence  of  all  things  except  God  and 
the  spirits  in  general.  He  consid.^rs  the 
effect  of  matter  on  our  mind  as  an  influ- 
ence of  God.  Spinoza  and  Hume  went 
still  further  in  the  ideal  theory.  The  for- 
mer supposed  a  single  substance,  whose 
properties  are  infinite  power  of  thought 
and  extension,  and  explained  all  spiritual 
and  material  phenomena  as  states  of  this 
one  power  of  thought  and  extension. 
Hume,  who  neither  allows  substances, 
nor  subjects,  nor  any  independent  beings, 
considers  all  things,  spiritual  and  material, 
as  a  series  of  passing  phenomena.  Leib- 
nitz (q.  v.),  who  felt  how  very  difiicult  it 
was  to  explain  the  influence  of  matter 
on  the  mind  by  dualism,  idealism,  or 
materialism,  proposed  the  doctrine  of 
monads,  (q.  v.)  Priestley  developed  fur- 
ther the  opinion  of  Boscovicb,  tliat  mat- 
ter consists  merely  of  physical  points^ 
which  attract  and  repel  each  other,  and 
said  that  matter  is  a  mere  attraction  and 
repulsion,  which  has  a  relation  to  certain 
mathematical  points  in  space.  Notwith- 
standing the  many  aystenis  which  have  ex- 
isted, matter  is  still  the  great  riddle  of  man- 
kind. It  will  always  be  asked.  If  mind  and 
matter  are  essentially  different,  how  couki 
they  possibly  influence  each  other?  and. 
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on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  reoaon  away 
the  many  phenomena  which  indicate  such 
a  difference.  In  phtloi$opby,  matter  is  also 
oppoeed  to  form.  Material  is  that  which 
belongs  to  matter,  as  impoMtrability,  mo- 
lion,  extension  and  diTisibiUty,  and  is  op- 
posed to  spiritual. 

Matthew  (called  also  Lev%)y  an  evan- 
^Kst  and  apostle,  son  of  Alpheus,  previ- 
ous to  his  call,  was  an  officer  of  the  Ro- 
man customs,  and,  according  to  tradition, 
a  native  of  Nazareth.  The  accounts  of 
his  life  are  imperfect  and  tmcertain.  Tra- 
dition represents  him  as  having  suflbred 
martyrdom  in  Persia.  His  Grospel  has 
been  supposed,  by  some  critics,  to  have 
been  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  for  the 
use  of  converted  Jews,  about  A.  D.  60. 
If  this  is  the  case,  we  have  now  only  a 
Greek  translation  of  it,  the  original  liaving 
been  lost.  His  narration  is  not  according 
to  the  chronological  order  of  events,  and 
in  his  report  of  the  teachings  of  our  Sa- 
vior, he  appears  to  eive  them  not  precise- 
ly as  they  were  delivered,  but  to  arrange 
ind  group  them  according  to  the  subject 
The  genuineness  of  the  two  &8t  chapters 
has  Iwen  called  in  question. 

Matthew  of  Westminster,  an  an- 
cient English  chronicler,  was  a  Benedictine 
monk  01  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  who 
lived  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  com- 
piled a  chronicle,  commencing  from  the 
creation,  and  extending  to  the  year  1907, 
which  he  entitled  Fhns  JuatariarwHj 
whence  he  had  tho  name  of  FlofnUfnu. 
This  work  chiefly  relates  to  English  his- 
tofy,  and  is  very  freely  transcribed  from 
Matthew  Paris,  (q.  v.)  It  was  published 
in  London,  1567,  and  at  Fiankfort,  1601. 

Matthews,  Charles,  bom  June  36, 
1776,  at  the  a^  of  fourteen  vras  bound 
apprentice  to  bis  father,  James  Matthevvs, 
a  bookseller  in  the  Strand,  who  died  in 
1804.  By  readinir  pleys,  he  imbibed  a 
strong  partiality  for  them,  and  bis  first 
performance  was  in  a  private  play.  At 
leogth,  he  resolved  to  make  tlie  stage  hie 
profession,  and  performed  at  Richmond 
and  Canterbury.  His  ftther,  from  reli- 
gious motives,  v?as  averse  to  his  son'b 
playing,  and,  being  informed  that  he  was 
at  a  certain  town  for  that  purpose,  went 
there  with  the  determination  of  hissing 
him  off  the  stage ;  but,  on  his  return,  he 
told  his  friend,  that,  though  he  saw  bis 
Dame  in  large  letters  in  the  play-bHIis  and 
vras  resolved  to  check  his  career,  yet  the 
people  so  laughed  at  his  perfbraiance,  that 
ne  could  not  help  laughing  himself;  and 
they  so  applauded  that  he  was  obliged  to 
do  the  same.    In  1603^  be  was  engaged 


at  tho  Theatre  Royal,  Haymaricet,  where 
he  appeared  in  JalNil,  in  ihe  Jew,  and 
Luigo,  in  the  Agreeable  Surprise,  Bus- 
kin, Old  Wiggins,  Sir  Fretful  Plagiaty, 
and  other  similar  characters,  with  so 
much  applause  that  he  soon  came  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  best  mimics  that 
ever  appeared  on  the  stage,  and,  \m  1804, 
was  enj^gbd  at  Dniry-lane.  When  tiiat 
house  was  burnt  down,  in  18C9,  the 
company  oerfbrmed  at  the  Lyceum  thea- 
tre, and  Matthews  took  the  parts  in  which 
Bannister  had  hitheito  appeared.  His 
success  in  Somno,  in  the  Sleep-walker,  at 
the  Haymaiket  theatre,  ensured  him  an 
engagement  at  Covent-garden  theatre, 
where,  however,  he  remained  only  three 
seasons.  In  1817,  he  played  his  celebrat- 
ed character  of  Multiple,  in  the  Actor  of 
all  Work,  thirty  nights,  to  full  houses,  in 
the  London,  and  afterwards,  with  equal 
success,  in  the  provincial  theatres.  His 
visit  to  the  U.  States,  in  1822,  was  not  on- 
ly highly  successful  in  shaking  the  sidi's 
of  brother  JonaUian,  but  furnished  him 
with  new  materials  for  fun  and  frolic,  at 
the  expense  of  brother  Jonathan  himself 
on  his  return  to  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  Old  women.  Frenchmen,  John 
Bulb,  clovms^  cockneys,  braggarts,  whatev- 
er is  odd,  droll,  queer,  peculiar  in  manners, 
chanccers  or  situations,  supplies  him  with 
means  of  amusement.  Mr.  Mauhews  is 
not  less  agreeable  in  private  life  than  enter- 
taining on  the  stage,  and  is  well  knovm 
as  an  amateur  of  the  flne  arts. 

Mattbije,  Augustus  Henry,  a  celebrated 
Gennan  philoloffist,  bom  atGottingen,  Dec 
25, 1769,  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium 
and  university  of  his  native  place,  and, 
becoming  a  member  of  the  philoloffical 
seminary,  devoted  himself  piuticular^  to 
the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  the 
Kantian  philosophy,  at  the  same  time 
making  himself^  acquainted  with  the 
French,  Italian  and  English  langusges. 
In  1789,  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  as  tutor 
in  a  family  there,  and  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  the  instructions  of^Wyttcnbacfa,  De 
Bosch,  and  Huschke  in  his  philolosical 
studies,  and  of  Van  Hement  and  Hulshoff 
in  ph'dosophy,  while  the  study  of  history, 
and  English,  French  and  Italian  literature, 
occupicSl  liis  leisure  moroenis.  His  Essay 
on  National  Character  gained  the  prize  at 
Layden,  in  1795 ;  but  be  was  desirous  of 
remming  to  his  native  country,  and,  in 
1796,  went  to  Weimar,  as  teacher  of  the 
Latin,  Greek  and  Dutch  languages,  at  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  young 
Englishmen.  In  1801,  he  received  the 
place  of  principal  of  the  gymnasiuBBy  at 
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AheDbor^  and,  the  nme  year, 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philoaophy,  from 
the  philoaopbical  ftcuhy  at  Gottiogen. 
His  principal  works  are  Obtervatiams 
Cniicit  in  JVagiaHj  &c.;  MiieeBanea 
PkilUogiea;  Hamari  Jhtmm  et  Batnr 
thamycmaekia  (1805);  Complete  Greek 
Grumnar,  truialated  into  English  by 
Blonfield,  and  into  Italian;  Ewripidu 
TragtsduB  (9  voks  1825—29);  CieenmU 
Ep&dtt  Sdedit  (second  edition,  1825) ; 
Lehrhuch  fur  den  tnHtn  UnlaridU  in  dor 
PkUam^fhe  (second  edition,  1827) ;  Grund- 
rtffff  dor  Gritdu  und  Rom.  Utaxdur. 
His  elder  brother,  Frederic  Christian,  who 
died  in  1822,  was  also  distinguished  by 
several  philnlogical  works  and  editions. 

BLLTTfliAS  CoRvinDS,  kinff  of  Hungary, 
second  son  of  the  gallant  Hunniades,  a 
man  of  great  ability,  who,  by  his  wars 
against  the  Turks,  excited  the  interest  of 
Europe,  and,  in  Hungary,  was  esteemed 
the  fust  of  her  kings.  The  enemies  of 
bis  father  kept  him  imprisoned  in  Bohe- 
mia, but,  in  1458,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
y^»rB,  he  was  called  to  the  throne  of 
HungaiT.  Several  Hun|pirian  magnates 
opuosed  the  election,  and  mvited  Fiederic 
111  to  accept  the  crown.  The  Turks, 
profiting  by  these  dissensions,  invaded 
and  laid  waste  Hungary ;  but  Corvinus, 
having  compelled  Frederic  III  to  rcsigii 
to  him  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen,  hasten- 
ed to  meet  the  Turks,  and  drove  them 
from  the  countiy.  Between  1468  and 
1478,  he  conquered  Silesia,  Moravia,  and 
LusBtia ;  he  was  also  victorious  over  the 
Poles,  and  took  part  of  Austria,  including 
Vienna,  from  Frederic  III.  These  wars 
obligetl  1/m  to  lay  heavy  taxes  on  his  sub- 
jects, and  he  governed  arbitrarily,  but 
must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of 
extraordinary  powers.  During  the  whole 
of  his  disturbed  reign,  he  not  only  en- 
couraged science,  but  cultivated  it  him- 
self. It  is  much  to  be  reirrettcd,  that  the 
great  library,  wliich  he  collected  at  Buda, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Turkey  twenty  yean 
after  his  death.  At  Buda,  he  reposed 
fh>m  the  toils  of  war,  and  collected  schol- 
ars around  him.  In  1488,  at  a  diet  at 
Buda,  he  esUiblished  lawis  against  duels, 
for  the  better  administratiou  of  justice, 
&€•  He  died  in  1490,  at  Vienna,  when 
occupied  with  preparations  for  a  new  war 
against  the  Turks.  He  left  only  a  natural 
son,  Johannes  Corvinus,  who  was  not  able 
to  obtain  the  crown.  The  caudidates  for 
it  were  numerous.  The  Hungarians 
elected  king  Wladislaus  VII  of  Bohemia. 

MATTHiiis,  John  van  Harlem.     (See 
j8nab<^UdB») 


M ATTHissoif,  ^pederie  vm,  was  bom 
Jan.  23,  1761,  at  Hobeododeleben,  near 
Magdeburg^  shortly  afler  the  death  of  his 
ftther.  At  the  univeisity  of  Halle,  he 
studied  theology,  which  he  soon,  however, 
changed  for  philolosy,  natural  science  and 
belle^ettrea.  He  uved  two  years  with 
his  friend  Von  Bonstetten,  at  Nyon,  on  the 
lake  of  Geneva.  From  Switzerland  he 
went  to  Lyons,  as  tutor  in  a  merchant's 
&mily  in  that  city.  In  1794,  he  was  ap- 
pointed reader  and  travelling  companion 
to  the  reigning  princess  of  Anhah-Deasan, 
and  roent  the  years  1795^1796  at  Rome 
and  Naples,  1799  pertly  in  the  south  of 
Tyrol,  partly  m  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
1801  and  1808  in  French  Switzerland. 
After  the  death  of  the  princeas  of  Anhah- 
Dessau,  he  entered,  1812,  the  service  of 
the  king'of  Wortembei^,  who  conferred 
on  him  titles  and  orders.  In  the  retinue 
of  the  family  of  WilUam,  duke  of  Wur- 
temberg,  he  went  to  Italy,  in  1819,  and 
lived  several  months  in  Florence.  As  a 
lyric  poet,  Mattbisson  has  become  a  fovor- 
ite  of  the  German  public  He  excels  in 
expressing  the  feelings  of  love  and  friend- 
ship, and  m  the  delineation  of  nature  he  is 
a  master.  His  verse  is  likewise  pcculiariy 
distinguished  for  its  euphony  and  flow  of 
rhjahm.  MatthisBon  has  also  appeared 
before  the  pubUc  as  a  prose  writer,  in  his 
l>wficnii^pm(Zurich,1810--15,  in  5  vols.). 
This  work  exhibits  throughout  a  nobleness 
of  sentiment  An  edition  of  his  works 
appeared  in  6  vols.  (Zurich,  1825]. 

Maturik,  Chariea;  an  ingenious  but 
eccentric  clergyman  of  the  established 
chureb,  curate  of  St  Peter's,  Dublin,  and 
author  of  several  popuhur  romanoes,  many 
of  which,  especially  his  Family  of  Monto- 
rio,  evince  great  powers  of  imagination, 
with  a  richness  of  language,  but  exhibit 
an  almost  equal  degree  of  carelessness  in 
the  application  of  both.  Besides  the  one 
just  mentioned,  the  principal  are  the  Mile- 
smn  Chief;  Fatal  Revenge;  Woman; 
Melmoth,  &c.  Bertram,  a  tragedy,  per- 
formed at  Drury-kme  theatre,  with  Keen 
as  the  represenutive  of  the  principal  char- 
licter,  was  the  first  production  which,  by 
its  singular  success,  brouf^t  him  into  no- 
tice as  an  author.  This  effort  is  said  to 
have  produced  him  £1000.  In  a  subse- 
quent dramatic  attempt  (Manuel),  he  was 
not  so  fortunate,  and,  having  anticipated 
his  resources,  without  contemplating  the 
possibility  of  a  failure,  he  contracted  em- 
EMrrsssments,  from  which  he  was  seldom 
entirely  free  till  his  death,  in  October, 
1825.  He  published,  in  1821,  a  poem,  in 
bkink  veise,  entitled  the  Universe,  which 
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brought  him  more  profit  than  reputation; 
and,  in  1824,  appeared  six  of  his  Contro- 
▼ersial  Sermons,  preached  at  St.  Peter's, 
durinff  the  Lent  or  that  year.  Theee  ex- 
hibit him  as  a  well-r^BMl  scholar,  and  an 
acute  leasoner,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  best 
foundation  on  which  to  rest  his  claims  to 
the  notice  of  posterity.  He  was  remarka- 
blv  felicitous  m  their  delivery,  and  attract- 
ed, by  his  eloquence,  unprecedented  con- 
gregations. 

Maubeuoe;  a  French  fortress,  on  the 
Samhre,  department  Du  Nord.  The 
Sambre  trareraes  Maubeuge,and  becomes 
navigable  here,  seven  leagues  and  a  half 
east-south-east  of  Valenciennes.  Mau- 
beuge  has  considerable  commerce  in 
wines,  spirits,  &c. ;  manufactures, — arms, 
nails,  soap,  &c. ;  and  contains  6044  inhab- 
itants. It  dates  its  origin  from  the 
foundation  of  a  chapter  of  canonesses,  in 
618,  by  St.  Atdegonde.  It  was  the  capital 
of  the  f«  irmer  province  of  Hai nault  Louis 
XIV  took  it,  in  1649,  and  the  peace  of 
Nimeguen,  in  1678,  confirmed  it  to  France. 
The  Prussians  took  it  in  1815. 

Maubeuze.    (See  Mabuse,) 

Maubrbdil,  marquis  de.  Connected 
with  the  history  of  this  personage,  there 
are  some  curious  circumstances,  which 
have  not  yet  been  explained,  but  which 
seem  to  reflect  no  great  credit  on  the  par- 
tisans of  what  is  denominated,  in  politics, 
the  principle  of  legitimacy.  He  was  born 
in  Brittany,  of  a  noble  family,  about  the 
yeai'  1780,  entered  into  the  imperial  army, 
in  which  he  made  several  campaigns,  and 
was  subsequently  taken  into  the  service 
of  the  king  of  Westphalia,  who  appointed 
him  his  equerry.  Maubreuil  was  em- 
ployed in  Spain,  as  a  captiiin  of  Westpha- 
lian  light-horse,  and  his  braverv  gained  for 
him  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor.  He, 
however,  quitted  the  army  to  become  a 
contractor;  but  the  ministry  having  broken 
some  of  th^  contracts  entered  into  with 
him,  he  fell  into  eBibarrassments,  and  his 
property  was  seized  by  his  creditors.  His 
enemies  say  that,  in  1814,  he  exulted  be- 
yond measure  at  the  downfall  of  the  impe- 
rial government,  and  rode  through  the 
streets,  pointing  out  to  the  passengers  the 
star  of  the  legion  of  honor,  which  he  had 
tied  to  his  horse's  tail.  If  this  be  true,  it 
was  probably  tlie  cause  of  his  beinff  em* 
ployed,  in  conjunction  with  a  M.  Dasies, 
on  a  very  extraordinary  mission,  by  the 
provisional  government  The  oetenrible 
purpose  of  this  mission,  for  which  he  was 
authorized  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
armed  force  and  the  civil  authorities,  was 
to  recover  Ifae  crown  jeweb,  which  were 
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said  to  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
ftmily  of  Napoleon.  The  marquis  and 
bis  companion  took  tlie  route  of  Fontaine- 
bleau,  fix>m  which  place  the  emperor  had 
just  set  out  for  Elba ;  and  they  stopped  the 
ex-queen  of  Westphalia,  the  wife  of  Jerome 
Bona^iarte,  who  was  travelling  to  Germa- 
ny, with  a  passport  from  the  allies.  They 
seized  eleven  chests,  containing  valuables 
belonging  to  the  princess,  and  sent  a  part 
of  them  to  Versailles,  and  a  part  of  them 
to  the  king's  commissioner  at  Paris.  The 
chests  were  claimed  by  the  princess;  and, 
on  their  being  opened,  a  large  quantity  of 
diamonds,  and  a  sum  of  82,000  francs,  were 
found  to  have  been  stolen  fit)m  them. 
Maubreuil  and  Dasies  were  accused  of 
the  theft  Dasies  was  aflerwards  tried 
and  acquitted,  but  Maubreuil  was  not  a) 
lowed  to  escape  so  easily.  One  of  the 
tribunals  declared  itself  incompetent  to  try 
him,  and  he  remained  in  pnson  till  the 
18th  of  Mureh,  two  days  before  the  arrival 
of  Napoleon  at  Paris,  when  the  minister 
at  war  set  him  at  liberty.  A  few  days 
after  this,  he  was  arrested  by  the  impenul 

S>vemment,  but  was  soon  dischai^ged. 
e  is  said  to  have  gone,  under  an  assumed 
name,  to  Brussels,  and  there  he  was  ar- 
rested and  conducted  to  Ghent,  on  suspi- 
cion of  intending  to  assassinate  Louis 
XVIII.  It  does  not  appear  that  an  iota 
of  proof  existed  against  him.  Driven  to 
despair,  perhaps,  by  the  persecution  which 
he  endured,  he  opened  his  veins  in  prison, 
but  was  saved  from  death.  He  was  next 
put  into  the  custody  of  a  party  of  gen-  • 
darme8,and  conducted  to  Aix-Ia-Chapelle, 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Prussians.  He  es- 
caped on  the  road;  and  it  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  he  went  back  to  Paris  at  the 
same  time  that  Louis  arrived  from  Ghent, 
and  remained  unmolested  in  the  French 
capital  for  nearly  twelve  months.  In 
June,  1816,  however,  the  police  seized 
him,  on  a  charge  of  his  having  intrigued 
against  the  royal  government,  and  formed 
the  project  of  carrying  off  tlie  French 
princes  from  St  Cloud.  This  accusation, 
too,  seems  to  have  been  calumnious,  for  it 
was  dropped;  but,  in  April,  1817,  he  was 
once  more  prosecuted  for  the  thefl  of  the 
money  and  diamonds.  One  of  the  subor- 
dinate courts  having  again  refused  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  cause,  he  was  sent  be-  # 
fore  the  royal  court  His  patience  .was  at 
length  exhausted :  he  addressed  the  judges 
in  strong  terms,  and  disclosed  the  impor- 
tant secret,  that  he  had  not  been  employed 
to  recover  the  crown  jewels,  but  to  as- 
sassinate Napoleon,— a  mtssion  which  he 
accepted,  he  told  them,  only  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  saving  the  emperor.  From  his 
prisoD  he  repeated  this  avowal,  in  a  very 
severe  letter  to  the  ambassodon  of  the  al- 
lied powers.  The  cause  was  now  referred 
to  the  tribunal  of  Rouen,  and  from  thence 
to  that  of  Douay.  The  latter  tribunal  is 
■aid  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  pro- 
nouncing sentence,  when  Maubreuil  es- 
caped from  Wm  dungeon  for  the  fourth 
time.  After  he  had  made  his  escape, 
the  tribunal  sentenced  him  to  five  years' 
imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  500  franca. 
Be  first  went  to  Brussels,  and  then  passed 
over  to  England,  where  he  published  a 
vindication  of  himselfl  In  182S,  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  was  affain  imprison- 
ed until  1827,  when,  having  been  released, 
he  made  an  attack  on  TaUeyrand,  whom 
he  beat  severely.  On  his  trial  for  this 
offence,  he  accused  the  prince  of  having 
been  the  cause  of  all  his  sufferings,  by 
employing  him  to  assaflsinate  Napoleon. 
Maubreuil  was  condemned  to  five  yean* 
imprisonment  Talleyrand  has  never 
thought  proper  to  clear  up  the  mvstery, 
and  the  matter  still  remains  unexplained. 
Bourrienne,  in  his  memoirs  of  Napoleon, 
has  some  remarks  relating  to  the  circum- 
stance of  this  transaction. 

Maumee,  or  Miami  of  the  Lakes  ;  a 
river  that  rises  in  the  north-east  part  of 
Indiana,  and  flows  throuffh  the  north- 
west  part  of  Ohio,  into  Take  Erie.  It 
is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  Sl  Jo- 
seph's, St  Mary's,  and  Great  and  Litde 
Auglaize.  It  is  navigable  only  eighteen 
miles,  on  account  of  rapids.  For  this  dis- 
tance, its  breadth  is  fxom  150  to  200 
yards. 

MAUNDAT-THuasDAT  Is  the  Thursday 
in  the  Passion  week ;  called  Maundayi  or 
Mandate  Thursday,  from  the  command 
which  our  Savior  gave  his  aposdes  to 
commemorate  him  in  the  Lord's  supper, 
which  he  this  day  instituted;  or  fix>m  the 
new  commandment  that  he  gave  them,  to 
love  one  another,  after  he  had  washed 
their  feet,  in  token  of  his  love  to  them. 
It  was  uisdtuted  by  pope  Leo,  in  692. 

Maufebtuis,  Pierre  Louis  Moreau  de, 
a  celebrated  French  mathematician  and 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  St  Malo,  in  1698, 
and  studied  at  the  college  of  La  Marche, 
in  Paris,  where  he  discovered  a  strong 
^  predilection  for  the  mathematics.  At  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  entered  the  >rmy,  in 
which  he  served  four  years.  In  17SQ,  he 
was  received  into  the  academy  of  sciences, 
and,  soon  afler,  visited  England  and  Swit- 
zerland, where  he  became  a  pupil  and 
admirer  of  Newton,  and  formed  a  lasting 
fiiendship  with  the  celebrated  John  Ber- 


nouilli  (q*  V.)  and  his  family.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Paris,  he  applied  himself  to  his 
favorite  studiee,  with  greater  ardor  than 
ever,  and,  in  17^)6,  formed  one  of  the  sci- 
entific party  appointed  to  measure  a  de- 
ri  of  tlie  meridian  at  the  jpolar  circle. 
1740,  he  received  an  invitation  from 
the  king  of  Prussia  to  settle  at  Berlin.  On 
his  return  to  Paris,  in  1742,  he  was  chosen 
director  of  tlie  academy  of  sciences,  and, 
the  followuig  year,  received  into  the 
French  academy.  He  returned  to  Beriin 
in  1744,  and,  in  1746,  was  declared  presi- 
dent of  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin, 
and,  soon  after,  received  the  order  of 
merit  His  unhappy  restlessness  of  tem- 
per was  a  source  of  continued  disquiet  to 
nini,and  a  controversy  with  Konig,  which 
subjected  him  to  the  satire  of  Voltaire, 
completed  his  uneasiness.  At  this  time, 
his  nealtli,  injured  by  his  northern  expe- 
dition, and  incessant  apphcadoii,  began  to 
give  way,  and  he  sought  relief  by  repeated 
visits  to  his  native  country.  His  disordei^ 
however,  seems  to  have  uniformly  revived 
with  his  return  to  Berlin ;  and  he  at  length 
died,  on  his  return  from  one  of  these  ex- 
cursions, at  the  house  of  his  friend  Ber- 
nouilli,  at  Basil,  in  1750,  in  the  sixty-first 
year  of  his  age.  His  works,  collected  in 
four  8vo.  volumes,  were  published  at  Ly- 
ons in  1756,  and  reprinted  in  17w. 
Amonff  them  are  Discourse  on  the  dif- 
ferent Figures  of  the  Stare;  Reflections 
on  the  Origin  of  Languages ;  Animal 
Physics ;  System  of  Nature  ;  On  the 
Progress  of  the  Sciences;  Elements  of 
Geography ;  Expedition  to  die  Polar  Cir- 
cle ;  On  the  Comet  of  17^ ;  Dissertation 
upon  Languages;  Academical  Discourses; 
Upon  the  Laws  of  Motion  ;  Upon  the 
Laws  of  Rest;  Operations  for  determining 
the  Figure  of  the  Ekutli,  &e. 
Maura,  Santa.  (See  LeveadieL) 
Maurbpas,  Jean  Fr6d^ric  Phelippeaux, 
count  de,  bom  in  1701,  was,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-four  yeara,  minister  of  the 
French  marine.  At  his  suggestion,  cardi- 
nal Fleury  (q.  v.)  named  Amelot  minister 
of  foreign  afmirs,  and  the  latter  undertook 
nothing  important  without  the  concur- 
rence of  Maurepas,  who  finally  adminis- 
tered tlie  foreign  department  himselC  He 
was  hasty  in  his  decisions,  without  system 
or  foresight,  but  ouick  in  conception,  ami- 
able, flexible,  artful  and  penetrating.  He 
made  up  in  dexteri^  wnat  was  wandng 
in  reflection,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  ministere.  An  epigram  on 
madame  de  Pompadour,  of  which  he  was 
accused  of  being  the  author,  led  to  his 
banishment  from  the  court    Louis  XYI 
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recalled  him  in  1774,  and  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  his  roinistiy.  Removed  from 
public  affairs  for  the  space  of  thirty  years, 
Maurepas  had  lost  whatever  requisite  he 
had  ever  possessed  for  the  administration 
of  government  With  the  imprudence  of 
his  youth  was  now  united  the  feebleness 
of  age.  He  retained  the  confidence  of 
the  king  till  his  death,  Nov.  31, 1781 ;  but 
he  was  destitute  of  the  vigor  neceasaiy  to 
avert  the  troubles  which  soon  after  shook 
the  kingdom.  France  was,  however,  in- 
debted to  him  for  some  improvements  in 
the  marine.  The  Memoirs  of  Maurepas, 
composed  by  Sall^,  bis  secretary,  and  edit- 
ed by  Soulavie,  are  amusing,  but  careless- 
ly written.  Vergennes  (q.  v.)  succeeded 
him  in  the  ministry.  (See  LovU  XVI.) 
Mauri,  and  Mauritania.  (See  Moon,) 
Maurice  ;  count  of  Saxony,  commonly 
known  as  marshal  Saxe.    (See  Saxt,) 

Maurice,  duke,  aud,  after  1548,  eleciof 
of  Saxony  (of  the  Albcrdne  line),  bom  in 
1521,  displayed,  from  his  early  years,  great 
talents,  united  with  a  restless,  active  and 
ardent  spirit.  In  1541,  the  death  of  his 
fiuher,  Henry  the  Pious,  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  ffovemment,  at  the  moment 
when  the  religious  disputes  had  divided 
the  German  princes.  Although  a  favorer 
of  Protestantism,  he  refused  to  join  the 
Smalcaldic  league  of  Protestant  prinpes, 
for  the  defence  of  the  new  doctrines,  either 
out  of  attachment  to  Ferdinand,  kins  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  against  whose 
brother  Charles  \  (q.  v.)  the  league  was 
organized,  or  because  he  foresaw  that  it 
could  not  stand.  In  1546,  be  concluded 
a  secret  treaty  with  the  emperor,  and  was 
obliged  to  execute  the  ban  of  the  empire 
against  John  Frederic,  elector,  of  Saxony 
(of  the  Ernestine  line),  and  take  possession 
of  his  territories.  In  1548,  the  emperor 
conferred  on  him  the  electoral  dignity  of 
Saxony,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  hered- 
itary estates  of  the  late  elector.  Charles 
now  thought  the  moment  was  come  to 
execute  his  project  of  annihiladng  the 
riffbts  and  privileges  of  the  Crerman 
pnnces,  and  rendering  himself  absolute 
master  of  G^roany;  and,  although  he 
artfully  maintained  a  show  of  protecting 
the  Catholics,  labored  only  for  bis  own 
selfish  interests.  Maurice  was  not  slow  to 
penetrate  the  crafty  policy  of  the  ambitious 
monaroh.  Convinced  that  a  forcible  re- 
sistance would  become  necessary,  be 
made  his  preparations,  in  1550,  under  the 
pretence  of  executing  the  decree  of  the 
diet  against  Magdeburg,  concluded  a  se- 
cret treaty  with  Henry  II  of  France,  and 
some  of  the  German  ininees  (1551),  and 


conducted  so  warily,  that  he  had  neariy 
succeeded  in  makinff  Charies,  who  lay 
sick  with  the  gout  at  Inspnick,  his  prison- 
er (1552).  In  justification  of  this  unex- 
pected act  of  hostility,  Maurice  alleged  the 
detention  of  his  father-in-law  by  the  em- 
peror, C4>ntraiy  to  solemn  promises.  The 
emperor,  upon  this,  set  uree  the  princes 
whom  he  hekl  captive,  and  proposed 
terms  of  accommodation  by  his  brother 
Ferdinand.  Tlie  result  of  this  negotiation 
was  the  famous  treaty  of  Passau  tq.  v.), 
July  31,  1552.  Maurice,  who  had  thus- 
recovered  tho  fiivor  of  the  Protestants, 
now  thought  proper  to  give  the  emperor, 
likewise,  a  proof  of  his  attachment,  by 
serving  against  the  Turks.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, was  effected,  and  he  soon  uter  re- 
turned to  Saxony.  July  9,  1553,  he  de- 
feated Albert,  margrave  of  Brandenburg- 
Kulmbacb,  who  refused  to  accede  to  the 
treaty  of  Passau,  at  Sieversbausen,  and 
died  of  a  wound  received  in  that  battie, 
two  days  afler.  Maurice  possessed  the 
talents  of  a  great  prince  and  general,  with 
a  prudence  that  enabled  him  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  cireumstances.  Notwithstand- 
inff  the  riiortness  of  his  reign,  Saxony  is 
indebted  to  him  for  many  useful  institutions. 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange, 
the  youngest  son,  by  a  second  marriage, 
of  William  I,  prince  of  Orange,  born  at 
Dillenburg,  1567,  was  studying  at  Leyden, 
in  1584,  when  his  fiither  was  assassinated. 
The  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
and,  soon  after,  Utrecht,  immediately  elect- 
ed the  young  prince  stadtholder,  and  his 
talents,  as  a  general,  surpassed  all  expecta 
tions.  In  iSK),  he  took  Breda  by  surprise 
and  delivered  Guelderland,  Ovenrflsel. 
Friesland  and  Groningen  from  the  Span- 
iard&  With  the  chief  command,  by  land 
and  sea,  of  all  the  ibrees  of  the  United 
Provinces,  he  also  received  the  stadthold- 
ership  of^  Guelderland  and  Overvssel, 
that  of  Friesland  aud  Gr5n]ngen  beiuff 
conferred  on  his  cousin  William,  count  of 
Nassau.  Previous  to  the  truce  of  twelve 
years,  concluded  in  1609,  about  forty 
towns,  and  several  fortresses,  had  fallen 
into  his  hands.  He  defeated  the  Span- 
iards in  three  pitched  batties,  besides  the 
naval  victories  which  were  (rained  by  the 
vice-admirals  of  the  repubUc,  on  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Flanders.  Thus  be- 
come the  object  of  general  affection  and 
respect  to  his  countrymen,  his  ambitious 
spirit  now  aimed  at  the  sovereignty.  To 
effect  his  puqioses,  he  took  advantage  of 
the  reli^ous  quarrels  6f  the  Armiuians  and 
Gomansts,  or  the  Remonstrants  and  Coun- 
ter-Remonstrants.   (See^^nntmaM.)    Ho 
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supported  the  GoinaristSy  even  to  acts  of 
violence  (see  Bamevddt)y  but,  notwith- 
standing all  his  effoitSy  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  his  project  He  died  at  the 
Hague,  April  23, 1625,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Frederic  Henry.  The  life 
of  this  stadtholder  was  an  almost  unbroken 
series  of  battles,  sieges,  and  victories. 
War  he  understood  as  a  master,  and 
conducted  like  a  herob  His  army  was 
considered  as  the  best  school  of  the  mill* 
tary  art  The  generals  educated  under 
bira  have  contributed  to  extend  his  fame. 
Like  Montecuculi,  he  possessed  the  rare 
art  of  conducting  a  march  and  pitching  a 
camp ;  like  Vaul»n,  the  genius  of  forufi- 
cation  and  defence ;  like  Eugene,  the  skiU 
to  support  the  most  numerous  armies  in 
the  most  unproductive  and  exhausted 
country ;  like  Venddme,  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  more  from  the  soldiers  than  he 
bad  a  right  to  expect;  like  Cond^,  that 
unerring  coup  d?€sH  which  determines  the 
issue  of  the  battle ;  like  Charles  XH,  the 
power  of  rendering  the  troops  insensible 
to  cold,  huneer,  and  sufferings ;  like  Tu- 
renne,  that  of  sparing  human  life.  In  the 
opinion  of  Folard,  Maurice  was  the 
gjvatest  infantry  general  that  had  existed 
since  the  time  of  the  Romans.  He  had 
learned  the  art  of  war  from  the  ancients, 
and  extended  it  by  the  results  of  his  own 
and  others'  experience. 
Mauritius.  (See  /Vance,  Mt  of.) 
Maurokordatos.  (See  Maoroeordaio,) 
Maurohichalis.  (See  Mamomichali,) 
Maurub,  Rabanus,  a  German  scholar, 
of  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  who  did  much 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  his  nation, 
vras  a  native  of  Mayence,  received  his  ed- 
ucation ill  the  Benedicdne  monastery  at 
Fulda,  and  subsequently  went  to  Tours, 
to  complete  his  studies  under  Alcuin. 
Afler  his  return,  in  804,  he  became  super- 
intendent of  the  monastic  school  at  Fulda, 
from  which  proceeded  many  distinguished 
scholars.  After  many  adversides,  which 
the  diffusers  of  light,  in  the  dark  ages, 
always  had  to  encounter,  he  was  conse- 
crated, in  822,  abbot  of  Fulda,  and,  during 
the  twenty  ^ears  that  he  held  this  office, 
the  beneficial  influence  of  his  literary 
school,  and  of  his  truly  Christian  church- 
discipline,  contmued  to  increase.  Dissat- 
isfied wiih  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  he 
was  desirous  of  finishing  his  life  as  a  her- 
mit ;  but  king  Louis  the  German  obliged 
him,  in  847,  to  accept  the  archbishopric  of 
Mayence.  In  this  dignity  he  died  in  856. 
His  Latin  writings,  mainly  of  a  theological 
character,  appeared  at  Cologne  in  IG^,  in 
^io     In  the  diffusion  and  formation  of 


the  German  hmguage  he  was  very  activa^ 
and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  introduce 
preaching  in  German.  He  also  compiled 
a  Ladn  and  German  glossaiy  of  the  Bible, 
preserved  in  several  manuscripts,— «  valu- 
able monument  of  the  old  German  lan- 
guage, which  has  been  printed  in  Schil 
ter's  7%r»atcnw,  and  in  fkkardt's  Com- 
ffien/om  de  Rtb,  Fhmc 

Maurt,  Jean  Siffrein,  bom  at  Vaur^as^ 
in  Provence,  in  1746^  of  obscure  parent- 
age, took  holv  orders,  and  soon  received 
several  benences.  His  eulogy  on  F^n^- 
lon,  and  his  talents  as  a  preacher,  attracted 
the  public  notice,  and,  previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  had  pro- 
cured for  him  the  place  of  a  court-preach- 
er, the.  priory  of  Lyons,  the  dignity  of  ab- 
bot of  Fr&nade,  and  a  seat  in  the  French 
academy.  He  showed  his  gratitude  for 
this  patronage  of  government,  by  exercising 
his  courage  and  his  eloquence  in  defence 
of  the  throne.  In  1789,  the  abb6  Maury 
was  chosen  deputy  of  the  clergy  of  Pe- 
ronne  to  the  States-General,  and  became  a 
formidable  antagonist  to  the  opposition  by 
his  eloquence,  his  extensive  and  profound 
knowledge,  and,  iNUticulariy,  by  his  pres- 
ence of  mind,  and  his  imperturbable  firm- 
ness. The  union  of  the  three  estates  in  a 
national  assembly  met  with  the  most  vig- 
orous resistance  from  him,  and,  afier  it 
was  detennined  upon,  he  quitted  the  as- 
sembly and  Vemulles,  but  afterwards  re- 
turned, and  took  an  active  part  in  that 
body.  He  defended  tha  necessity  of  the 
royal  vdo,  and  opposed  die  conversion  of 
the  church  property  into  natioBa]  domains. 
When  the  latter  subject  was  discussed  for 
the  thinl  time,  Nov.  0, 1789,  Maury  pro« 
duced  a  violent  excitement  in  the  assem- 
bly by  his  speech,  and,  on  leaving  the 
house,  was  saluted  by  die  crowd  with  the 
cry,  ^  la  lanteme  Vabhi  Maury,  Eh  6wfi, 
replied  he  coolly,  U  voU&y  vAhi  Mtury; 
quand  vou»  le  meUria  h  ia  laniemey  v  ver- 
rin-'vous  plus  dair  f  This  reply  prouuced 
a  general  laugh,  and  the  abbe  was  saved. 
On  the  dissolutron  of  the  assembly,  in 
1793,  he  retired  to  Rome,  and  received  a 
bishopric  m  ooHiftiM  from  the  liope,  who 
sent  him  to  rrankfort  as  apostolic  nunck> 
at  the  coronation  of  Francis  II.  He  was 
soon  afler  (1794)  created  bishop  of  Monte- 
fiascone  and  Cometo,  and  cardinal.  Dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  storm.  Maui^  re- 
mained at  Rome,  devoted  to  the  duties  of 
his  charge  and  to  study.  His  pastoral 
letters  contained  expressions  of  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  cruelties  committed  in 
France,  and  of  his  adherence  to  the  Bour- 
bons.   Thus  for  he  had  displayed  a  con- 
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natency  of  character,  as  eren  his  declared 
eoemiea  acknowledged.    But  when  Na- 
poleon usurped  the  imperial  dignity,  in 
1804,  Maury  considered  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons  as  hopeless,  and  thought  it  an 
act  of  prudence  on  his  part  to  submit 
to  the   government,  which  was  recog- 
nised   by  the    French   nation,   and    by 
nearly  all  the  powers  of  Europe.     He 
might  justify  this  measure  by  his  previous 
odherenco  to  monarchical  principles,  and 
might  hope  to  be  useful  in  extending  the 
naimi  prerogatives  in  France*  which  had 
been  much  limited  by  the  concordate  of 
1801.    Perhaps,  also,  his  ambition  was 
flattered  witli  the  prospect  of  thus  reach- 
ing the  highest  spiritual  dignitv  in  Catho- 
lic Christendom.    However  this  may  be, 
he  wrote  in  terms  of  the  hiehest  admira- 
tion to  Napoleon,  and  pro^red  his  alle- 
giance as  a  French  subject    In  1804,  he 
accompanied  the  pope  to  Paris,  and  was 
present  at  the  coronation  of  the  emperor. 
In  1808,  be  was  created  archbishop  of 
Paris,  and  was  thenceforward  the  most 
devoted  servant  of  his  master.    All  his 
pastoral  letters,  and  his  discourses,  recom- 
mended tlie  most  unconditional  obedience 
to  the  decrees  of  Napoleon,  and  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  emperor  abounded  in  the 
most  abject  terms  of  adulation.    In  1814, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  archiepiscopal 
palace  in  Paris,  and  the  capital  would  no 
longer  recognise  him  as  arcubishop,  since 
he  had  no  papal  brief  to  produce.    He 
hastened  to  Rome,  but  there  was  thrown 
into  the  casde  of  St  Ang^elo,  for  having 
accepted  the  archbishopric  witliout  the 
consent  of  the  holy  see.    After  subjecting 
himself  to  various  humiliations,  be  was 
again  acknowledged  as  cardinal,  but  died 
at  Rome,  in  1817,  without  recovering  his 
archbishopric,  or  his  former  consideration. 
•  Maoi^olkum  (fia«awX;i«y),  from  MausoluB, 
a  king  of  Caria,  to  whom  a  sumptuous 
sepulchre  was  raised  by  his  wife  Artemi- 
sia.   King  Mausolus  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pired in  the  year  353  B.  C. ;  and  his  wife 
was  so  disconsolate  at  the  event,  that  she 
drank  up  his  ashes,  and  perpetuated  his 
memory  by  the  erection  of  tnis  magnifi- 
cent monument,  which  became  so  famous 
as  to  be  esteemed  the  seventh  wonder  of 
the  world,  and  to  give  n  generic  name  to 
all  superb  sepulchres.    (See  an  essay  of 
count  Caylus,  in  the  2oth  volume  of  the 
Minu  dt  r^cadhme   du   BeUe$'Lettn$ ; 
and  Aulisio,  De  MoumM  AnkUtdurOy  in 
Sallengre,  Thu,  III,)   Other  famous  mau- 
soleums are  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
built  by  him  in  his  sixth  consulate,  on  the 
Campus  Martius,  between  the  Via  Fla- 
30» 


minia  and  the  Tiber.  The  ruins  are  still 
seen  near  the  church  of  St  Boque,  and  one 
of  the  obelisks  which  stood  before  this 
superb  building  was  found  in  the  reign 
of  pone  Sixtus  V,  and  placed  before  the 
ch urch  of  St  Maria  Magsiore.  This  mau- 
soleum contained  the  ashes  of  Augustus, 
Mareellus,  Agrippa,  Germanicus,  and  of 
some  later  emperors.  The  Mausoleum 
Hadriani  is  now  the  casde  of  St  Angelo. 
Mavrocordato,  Alexander  (called,  by 
courtesy,  prtnce*),  one  of  the  ablest  leaden 
of  the  Greeks,  in  their  recent  revolution, 
is  descended  from  an  ancient  Fanariot 
fiunily,  which  has  given  several  inter- 
pretera  and  hospodare  to  the  Porte.  He 
was  bora  about  1790,  and  early  displaced 
proo&  of  a  strong  and  penetrating  mmd, 
with  an  inclinadon  for  the  severe  studies. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  Eastera  and 
European  languages  affords  a  remarkable 
instance  of  his  po  were  of  acquisition.  He 
speaks  seven  languages  with  fiicility  and 
correcmess.  His  knowledge  of  Turkish 
history  is  also  profound.  His  political 
education  early  mitiated  him  into  the  art- 
ful and  tortuous  policy  of  the  Fanariots, 
and  rendered  him  a  more  skilful  states- 
man than  the  rude  chiefs  of  Greece. 
Mavrocordato  was,  for  some  time,  chief 
minister  to  his  uncle,  the  hospodar  of 
Walachia,  and  afterwards  accompanied 
him  into  Western  Europe — Switzerland, 
Italy  and  France.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Greek  revolution,  Alexander,  who 
was  in  France,  hastened  to  Marseilles, 
and,  partly  at  his  ovni  expense,  and  partly 
by  the  contributions  of  his  friends,  loaded 
a  vessel  with  arms,  and  sailed  for  Greece. 
His  arrival  at  Missolonghi  (1821)  was 
hailed  by  his  countrymen  with  the  great- 
est enthusiasm.  Presenting  himself  to 
Demetrius  Ypsilanti,  who  was  before  Tri- 
polizza,  Mavrocordato  desired  to  be  em- 
ployed in  some  useful  way,  and  received 
a  commismon  to  direct  the  insurrection 
then  beginning  in  Etolia.  He  traversed 
Etolia,  Locris,  Boeotia,  and  penetrated  to 
Ana,  to  confer  vrith  the  Suliots ;  he  also 
endeavored  to  turn  the  situation  of  Ali 
Pacha  (q.  v.)  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Greeks,  and  encourofied  the  Albanian 
chiefk  in  their  disafibcuon.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  an  interaal  govern- 
ment for  Greece,  as  the  only  means  of 
sustaining  a  concert  in  the  resistance 
against  the  Turks.    Aware  of  the  impor- 

*  The  lios]v>dan  of  Moldavia  and  Walachia 
were  usually  styled  prtncej,  and  courtesy  extend- 
ed the  title  to  their  sons,  &c.  Hence  Ypsilanti, 
Mavrocordato  and  Cantacuzene  are  so  called,  but 
without  any  proper  claim  to  the  title. 
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lADce  of  Patns  (q.  v.),  he  used  every  «1ibit 
to  cauue  the  eiege  of  that  place  to  be 
puslied  with  vigor,  aud  visited  the  camp 
to  animale  the  soldieis  and  unite  the 
leaders.  While  he  was  thus  engaged, 
the  Turks  sallied  out  and  surprisMi  the 
Greeks.  Mavrocordato  narrowly  escaped, 
and  lost  his  manuscript  history  of  the 
invasion  of  Europe  by  the  Turks— a  work 
which  his  access  to  documents  in  Con- 
stantinople rendered  extremely  valuable. 
The  general  assembly  of  Greece  convened 
at  Epidaurus,  in  December,  1831,  aud 
chose  Mavrocordato  their  president  A 
committee,  consisting  of  the  president, 
Theodore  Negris,  aixrhbishop  Germanos, 
Caradja  and  Colletti,  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  constitution,  which  was  reported 
and  accepted  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year  (18^),  and  Mavrocordato  was  elected 
president  of  the  executive  body.  (See 
Greece^  RevohUimi  •/.)  The  exertions  of 
Mavrocordato  to  introduce  order  into  the 
civil  and  military  administration,  and  his 
conduct  at  Miasolonghi  (q.  v.),  are  related 
in  the  article  on  tlie  Greek  revolution 
above  referred  to.  In  1823,  the  military 
party  hod  gained  the  ascendency  in  the 
national  assembly,  and  Mavromicbalis  was 
cliosen  president  of  the  executive  body,  to 
which  Mavrocordato,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving order,  accepted  the  place  of  chief 
secretary.  On  the  departure  of  Coloco- 
troni  for  the  army,  Mavrocordato  was 
chosen  president  of  the  senate,  on  hearing 
of  which,  the  former  immediately  has- 
tened back,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops,  vowing  vengeance  on  the  senate 
and  Mavrocondato.  The  latter  was,  in 
consequence,  obliged  to  flee,  and  he  re- 
tired to  Hydra.  Here  he  exerted  himself 
to  induce  the  Hydriot  navarchs  to  de- 
spatch a  fleet  to  the  relief  of  Missolonghi ; 
and  having  l>een  himself  invested  with  the 
command  of  Western  Greece,  he  effected 
tiiat  purpose.  In  January,  1834,  lord 
Bvron  arrived  in  Greece,  and  found  an 
efficient  and  ready  friend  in  Mavrocordato, 
in  opposition  to  tlie  views  of  Stanhofie. 
In  1825,  Mavrocordato  was  made  secre- 
tary of  foreign  affairs,  and  soon  recovered 
his  former  ascendency  in  the  govemmenL 
Conduriottis,  who  was  then  president, 
chose  him  for  his  militaiy  counsellor  on 
the  expedition  against  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
and  although  tlie  resgh  was  unflivorable, 
yet  Mavrocordato  eiiowed  himself  an 
active  and  able  commander.  But  the  fall 
of  Navarino  afforded  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
cluding him  firom  the  administi^tion,  and 
a  commission  to  regulate  the  government 
was  appointed  by  tiie  natiopal  aawmbly. 


He  has  not  since  takee  att  acdvo  pan  m 

public  affairs. 

MAVROHICHAI.IS,  PotTo  (oflen  colled  Pe- 
tro  Bey\  at  the  beginning'  of  the  Greek 
revolution,  was  bey  or  governor  of  Maiiia, 
the  Turks  having  been   accustomed  to 
appoint  a  Greek  to  that  post,  -  to  collect 
the    revenues,    because    tlie    inhabitantB 
would  not  submit  to  the  direct  gorem- 
ment  of  Mussulmans.     His  influeuce  w&s 
such  among  the  Mainots  that  he  might 
have  prevented  them  from  joining  the 
revolt,  and  thus  have  retained  a  lucrative 
situation ;  but  on  the  first  symptoms  of 
resistance,  he  hastened  to  join  his  couotiy- 
men,  and  his  subsequent  exertions,  the 
^nerous  sacrifices  of  himself  and  his 
family,  the  heroic  courage  and  death  of 
his  sons  and  relations,  entide  him  to  a 
respect,  of  which  even  his  igntmiiHX  and 
narrow  policy  in  govemmeot  ought  not  to 
deprive  him.     In  I£K22,   he  contributed 
essentlallyto  the  relief  of  Missolonghi, 
and,  in  1826,  on  the  change  of  administra- 
tion, which  threw  out  Mavrocordato  aud 
his  party,  Mavromicbalis  was  a  member 
of  ttie  commission  of  government  then 
established.     His  son  Geor^ge  Mavromi' 
chalis  was  a  member  of  the  new  govern- 
ing commission,  which  was  formed  in 
1827,  on  the  dfasolution  of  the  fbnner. 
He  had  commanded  at  Navarino,  aod 
displayed  the  courage  characteristic  of  the 
family  at  the  siege  of  that  place.    Joan- 
nes, his  youngest  son,  a  bnve  and  merito- 
rious young  man,  fell  at  Navarino^  in 
1825.    Another,  Constantine,  fell  befbro 
Modon,  in  1821,  having  too  far  outstrip 
i>ed  his  men  in  pursuit  of  the  eoemy. 
(See  Greece,  Revolution  of,) 

Maxen  ;  a  village  in  the  circle  of  Meis- 
sen, kingdom  of  Saxony,  famous  for  the 
surrender  of  the  Prussian  general  Fiok, 
with  12,000  men,  to  the  Austrian  genenil 
Daun,  Nov.  21, 1739,  in  the  seven  years* 
war. 

Maximianus,  Herculius ;  the  colleague 
of  Diocletian.    (See  DiocUHmu) 

Maximilian  I,  emperor  of  Germanjr, 
son  and  successor  of  Frederic  III,  horn  m 
1459,  married,  in  1477,  Maty  of  Burgundy, 
heiress  of  duke  Charles  the  Bold,  the  son 
of  which  marriage  (the  arch-duke  Pbih'p) 
was  the  father  of  Charles  V  and  Ferdi- 
nand I.  Maximilian  was  elected  king  of 
the  Romans,  in  I486,  and  ascended  the 
imperial  throne  in  1493,  under  very  unfe- 
vomble  cuncumstances.  Germany,  UDder 
the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  had  become 
distracted  and  feeble.  Maximilian^  mtf- 
riase  had,  indeed,  brought  the  wrriwi^ 
of  Charies  to  the  house  of  Austria,  but  bo 
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had  been  unable  to  maintain  them  asainat 
Louifl  XI  (q.  T.),  who  had  stripped  him 
of  Artois,  Flandera,  and  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
ffundy,  whiie  Charles  VIII  obtained  the 
hand  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  whom  Maxi- 
milian had  married  by  proxy.  In  1494^ 
the  latter  was  married,  a  second  time,  to 
Bianca  Sforza  of  Milan.  Maximilian 
was  enterprising,  politic,  brave,  and  of  a 
noble  and  generous  temper;  yet  his  beat 
plans  often  fiiiled  through  his  excessive 
ardor  and  his  want  of  perseverance, 
and  tlie  miserable  administration  of  his 
finances  often  deprived  him  of  the  fruits 
of  his  most  fortunate  enterprises.  In 
1498,  he  defeated  the  Turics,  who  had 
invaded  the  empire,  and,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  able  to  repel 
them  from  his  hereditary  territories ;  but 
he  could  not  prevent  the  separation  of 
Switzerland  (q.  v.j  from  the  German  em- 
pire, in  1498  and  1499.  His  plans  for 
umiting  the  power  of  Louis  XII  in  Italy, 
and  compelling  him  to  renounce  his 
claims  on  Milan,  involved  him  in  perpet- 
ual wars,  without  securing  to  lum  the 
}H)SBesaon  of  Milan.  Not  less  unsuccess- 
ful was  the  leaffue  of  Cambray  against 
Venice,  which  he  concluded  (1506)  with 
the  pope,  Spain,  France  Mantua  and 
Modena.  (See  Lec^gue.)  Maximilian  after- 
wards took  the  field  against  France,  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money,  ceded 
Verona  to  the  Venetian  republic  for 
200,000  ducats.  His  measures  in  the 
domestic  afiain  of  the  German  empire, 
which,  for  300  years,  had  been  the  theatre 
of  barbarism  and  anarchy,  were  more 
creditable.  What  his  predecessors  had 
so  louff  vainly  attempted,  Maximilian  sue-' 
cessfuFly  accomplished.    In  1495,  be  had 

Eut  an  end  to  internal  troubles  and  violence, 
y  the  perpetual  peace  of  the  empire,  de- 
creed by  the  diet  of  Worms.  (See  Cfeniumy, 
History  qf,)  To  supply  the  defects  of 
the  German  laws  and  prevent  the  gross 
abuses  of  justice,  he  adopted,  at  the  some 
diet,  the  Roman  and  canon  laws,  aa 
subsidia^  authorities,  in  the  decision  of 
diflference^  and  instituted  the  imperial 
chamber  (see  CAam6er,  hnperial),  as  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  the  empire.  He  pot 
a  stop  to  the  monstrous  abuses  of  the 
Westphalian  Ftmgtriddt^  although  he  viras 
unable  entirely  to  abolish  those  secret  tri- 
junals.  (See  Ftmt.)  The  institution  of 
the  German  circles^  which  were  intended 
to  secure  intemal  peace  and  safety,  origi- 
nated fi!om  him,  as  did  many  other  useftil 
institutions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
govemoient,  and  the  promotion  of  science 
and  art    Maximilian  was  himself  a  poel^ 


and  was  the  author  of  a  circumstantial 
but  romantic  account  of  his  own  life,  first 
published  in  1775^  under  the  tide  Dtr 
toeist  Kunigy  by  M.  Treitzsaurwein  (bis 
private  secretary),  tviih  Wood-cuts  by 
lianns  Bwrj(mmr.  He  was,  for  It  long 
time,  considered  the  autlior  of  the  TAeu- 
srdwnk  (q.  v.),  of  which  he  is  the  hero ;  but 
his  secretary  Pfinzing  is  now  known  to 
have  been  the  writer.  Maximilian  died 
m  1519,  and  vras  succeeded  by  Charles  V. 
MAXiMiLiAir  II,  German  emperor,  son 
of  Ferdinand  I,  bom  at  Vienna  (l^^^TV, 
was  chosen  king  of  the  Romans  in  156£i, 
and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  imperial 
dippoity  in  1564.  He  was  a  pattern  of  a 
wise,  prudent  ond  good  prince.  Although 
be  did  not  join  the  Lutlierans,  yet  ne 
fovored  some  of  their  oprnions,  and  grant- 
ed to  his  subjects,  in  bis  hereditary  domin- 
ions, a  greater  religious  freedom  than  they 
had  pieviously  enjoyed.  His  toleration 
was  extended  to  allhis  territories,  and  led 
him  to  promote  the  religiouB  peace  of 

1566.  Si^linian  II,  the  Turkisb  sultan, 
made  war  upon  him,  in  support  of  the 
claims  of  John  Sigismuna,  prince  of 
Traneylvania,  to  Hungary,  but  the  death 
of  the  sultan  put  an  end  to  the  vrar  in 

1567,  his  successor,  Selim,  having  asrecd 
to  a  truce  of  eight  years.  The  mtter 
renewed  the  war  in  1576,  in  which  year 
Blaximihan  died.  He  left  two  daughtera 
and  six  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  (Rodolpb) 
succeeded  him,  not  only  as  emperor,  but 
also  in  the  Austrian  hereditaiy  esuites. 
(See  .^iisfrui.) 

Maximiliait  thx  Great;  elector  of 
Bavaria.    (See  Bavaria,) 

Maxihilian  I,  Joseph,  kte  king  of  Ba- 
varia, was  bom  May  27, 1756,  in  Schwet^ 
zinged,  a  village  not  fkr  from  Manheim. 
His  fiither  was  the  palatine  Frederic,  Aus- 
trian field-marriial.  In  1777,  Maximilian 
was  made  colonel  oi  a  French  regiment 
in  Strasbuig.  In  1795,  his  brother  Charles 
died,  and  he  became  doke  of  Deuxponts. 
In  1799,  when  the  Sulzbach  palatine  line 
became  extinct  by  tlie  death  of  the  elector 
Charies  Theodore,  the  succession  passed 
to  the  line  of  Deuxponts.  Thus  Maxi-> 
milian  became  elector.  By  the  peace  of 
Presburg  (1805),  he  became  king.  (See 
Baoaria.)  In  1816,  he  gave  a  constitution 
to  lus  kingdom,  after  having  improved  it 
in  many  respects.  He  died  Oct  13,1835* 
Maximilian,  who,  when  young,  little  ex- 
pected to  rule  over  Bavaria,  retained  al- 
ways the  fiankness  of  a  soldier.  He  had 
a  good  heart,  and  vras  beloved  bv  his 
subjects.  Education,  agricukure,  the  ^'' 
nanoea,  and  the  admmiBtration  in  gelisrali 
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were  improyed  under  his  reign.  His 
daughter  Aug[UBta  Ainalia,  bom  June  21, 
1788,  18  the  widow  of  the  duke  of  Leuch- 
tenberg  (Eugene  Beauhamais) ;  his  daugh- 
ter Charlotte  Augusta,  bom  Febraary  8, 
1792;  was  marri^,  in  1816,  to  Francis  I, 
emperor  of  Austria.  Maximilian  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  I,  bom  Au- 
gust 25, 1786. 

Maximinus,  Caius  Julius  Verus,  the 
son  of  a  peasant  of  Thrace,  was  originally 
a  shepherd,  and,  by  heading  his  country- 
men against  the  frequent  attacks  of  the 
neigbborinff  barbarians  and  robbers,  in- 
ure<l  himself  to  the  labors  and  to  the  fii- 
tigues  of  a  camp.  He  entered  the  Roman 
armies,  where  he  gradually  rose  to  the  first 
offices.  On  the  deiUh  of  Alexander  Sevems, 
slain  in  a  mutiny  of  his  troops  excited  by 
Maximin,he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaim- 
ed emperor,  A.  D.  235,  and  immediately 
made  his  son  his  colleague.  The  popularity 
which  he  had  gained  when  general  'of  the 
armies,  was  at  an  end  when  he  ascended 
the  throne.  He  was  delighted  with  acts 
of  barbarity,  and  no  less  than  400  persons 
lost  their  lives  on  the  false  suspicion  of 
having  conspired  against  the  emperor^s  life. 
Sofne  were  exposed  to  wild  beoists;  othen 
expired  by  blows ;  some  were  nailed  on 
crosses;  while  othen  were  shut  up  in  the 
bellies  of  animals  just  killed.  The  patri- 
cians were  peculiarly  the  objects  of  his 
craelty,  as  if  they  were  more  conscious  than 
others  of  his  mean  origin.  In  an  expedition 
in  Germany,  he  cut  down  the  com,  and  laid 
waste  about  450  miles,  with  fire  and  sword. 
Such  a  monster  of  tyranny  at  last  provok- 
ed the  people  of  Rome.  The  Gordians 
were  proclaimed  emperors ;  but  their  pa- 
cific vutues  were  unable  to  reast  the  fury 
of  Maximin.  After  their  fall,  the  Roman 
senate  invested  twenty  of  their  number 
with  the  imperial  dignity,  and  intrusted 
to  their  hands  the  care  of  the  republic. 
These  measures  so  highly  irritated  Maxi- 
min, that  at  the  first  intelligence  he  howl- 
ed like  a  wild  beast,  and  almoet  destroyed 
himself  by  knocking  his  head  against  the 
walls  of  his  palace.  When  his  fuiy  was 
a  litde  abated,  bo  marched  to  Rome,  re- 
solved on  slaughter,but  his  soldiers  asham- 
ed of  accompanying  a  tyrant  whose  cruel- 
r^  had  procured  him  the  names  of  Budria, 
Cydap$  and  Phalarigj  assassinated  him  in 
his  tent  before  the  walls  of  Aauileia,  A.  D. 
238.  He  was  then  in  the  65tn  year  of  his 
age.  The  news  of  his  death  was  received 
with  the  greatest  rejoicings  at  Rome;  pub- 
lic thanksgivings  were  onered,  and  wnole 
hecatombs  flamed  on  the  altars.  Maxi- 
min lias  been  represented  by  historians 


as  of  a  gigantic  stature :  he  was  eight  feeC 
high,  and  the  bracelets  of  his  wife  served 
as  rings  to  adom  the  fingers  of  his  hand. 
His  voracity  was  as  remarkaUe  as  bis  cor- 
pulence :  he  ate  40  pounds  of  flesh  a  day, 
and  drank  18  bottles  of  wine.  His  strength 
was  proportionable  to  hisgigantic  shape:  he 
could  draw  a  loaded  wagou ;  with  a  blow  of 
bis  fist  he  often  broke  the  teeth  in  a  horse's 
mouth,  and  clefl  young  trees  with  bis  hand. 

Maximum  (the  gruSeat);  in  general,  that 
magnitude  atx)ve  which  no  aggrandize- 
ment or  increase  exists  or  is  allowed  to  ex- 
ist. Thus,  in  the  time  of  the  French  rev- 
olution, all  the  necessaries  of  life  had  a 
price  set  upon  them,  above  whicJi  they 
were  not  allowed  to  be  sold :  diis  was  called 
the  mazimum.  This  regulation  was  soon 
seen  to  be  so  prejudicial  to  agriculture  and 
trade,  that  it  was  abolished.  In  mathe- 
matics, where  an  extensive  application  is 
made  of  the  notion  of  greatest  and  small- 
est (fiummtim  and  mimmum)t  by  the  great- 
est or  smallest  value  of  a  variable  quandty 
is  undentood  that  value  which  is  greater 
or  smaller  than  any  preceding  or  follow- 
ing one  in  the  series  of  the  values  of  this 
quantity,however  near  either  nray  be  taken 
to  that  greatest  or  least  value.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  the  mwnmvm 
and  nmiimmiy  the  determination  of  which 
belonn  to  the  di£ferendal  and  in  some 
more  difficult  cases  to  the  integral  calculufl^ 
(q.  v.),  is  of  the  highest  importance.  In 
order  to  illustrate  the  subject  by  a  simple 
case,  let  it  be  required  to  divide  a  number, 
8,  for  instance,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
product  of  tbe  narts  shall  be  a  maximum ; 
the  method  of^  nuanmum  and  mtmntimi 
shows  that  the  number  must  be  divided 
Into  two  equal  parts,  for  4  times  4  are  16, 
while  3  times  5  are  only  15^  twice  6  only 
ISiAtc,  so  that,  according  to  our  above 
definition,  16  is  the  maximum  in  the  series 
of  numben  successively  obtained.  (See 
tbe  treatises  on  the  di&rential  calculus, 
and  Tomasini's  treatise  De  Maximii  d 
iMmantf  adin$iituiione$geomdncai  occoni- 
modatis  Specimeru  Pisa,  1774). 

Maximus  Traius,  a  celebrated  philos- 
opher of  the  second  centunr,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  whence  betook 
his  name.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
he  fiourished  under  Antoninus.  He  ap- 
pean  to  have  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
Platonic  school,  with  an  inchnation  to 
scepticism.  He  left  forty-one  Disserta- 
tions oh  various  philosophical  topics,  still 
extant,  and  writton  vnth  extreme  elo- 
quence. They  were  published  in  Greek, 
by  Stephens^  in  1557,  and  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  by  HeinsiuB,  in  1607. 
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Mat,  the  fxfia  month  in  the  year,  has  31 
days  (in  Latin,  Majua,  from  which  May 
has  been  generally  derived ;  the  names  of 
the  other  months  bein^  also  of  Latin  ori- 
gin). Several  etymologists  maintain,  how- 
ever, that  the  Grerman  Mnf,  or  MaL  is  not 
derived  from  the  Latin,  but  that  May  and 
Majus  may  both  belong  to  one  original 
root  As  eariy  as  in  the  Salic  laws,  this 
month  is  called  Meo^  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  idea  of  vouthful  beauty  and  love- 
liness, so  naturally  connected  by  northern 
nations  with  the  month  of  May,  gave  rise 
to  its  name.  In  the  Low  Saxon,  Moj,  m 
Dutch,  MoMfj  is  beautiful,  agreeable;  in 
Swedish,  Jmo,  in  Icelandic,  Afior,  small, 
pretty,  agreeable;  in  ancient  Swedish^ 
i^^,  a  virgin  (connected  with  mcndf  maiden). 
In  Lower  Brittany,  Mae  signifies  green, 
flourishing,  and  Jnaes,  a  field,  meadow ; 
German,  Matte ;  in  Lorraine,  lo  Mai  and 
Mi,  in  ancient  French  Mets,  Mh,  signify 
a  ^u^en.  Whether  all  these  must  be  re- 
ferred to  one  Teutonic  root,  and  whether 
this,  affain,  is  connected  with  the  Indian 
Jlfc^a  (see  Magic),  the  goddess  of  nature, 
cannot  be  investigated  here. 

Mat,  Cape  ;  on  tlie  coast  of  New  Jersey, 
at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Delaware  bay,  on  its 
northern  coast  It  is  18  miles  N.  £.  of 
cape  Henlopen  on  the  southern  shore. 
Lon.  7e  S2f  W. ;  lat  38^57'  N. 

Mat  Flt.    (See  Ephemerides,) 

Mat,  Thomas,  a  poet  and  historian,  the 
eldest  son  of  sir  Thomas  May,  was  bom 
about  1595.  He  studied  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  afterwards  admitted  a  member 
of  Gray's  Inn ;  but  never  seems  to  have 
followed  the  law  as  a  profession.  His 
fiither  having  spent  nearly  all  tliefiimily 
estate,  heenjoyeil  butascan^  inheritance. 
May  was  much  noticed  by  Charles  I,  and 
the  wits  of  bis  early  courts.  He  was  the 
author  of  three  tragedies  and  two  come- 
dies, also  of  several  poetical  translations, 
as  VirgirsGeorgics,  with  annotations ;  Lu- 
can's  Pharsalia;  to  the  latter  of  which  he 
supplied  a  continuation  of  his  own,  both 
in  Latin  hexameters  and  in  English.  Of 
his  original  poems,  the  principal  are  Reign 
of  Heniy  II,  and  the  victorious  Reign  of 
EMward  III,  each  in  seven  books.  Ac- 
cording to  lord  Clarendon,  disfinist  at  be- 
ing denied  a  small  pension,  induced  him, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  parliament,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  secretary;  and 
his  well-known  History  of  the  Parliament 
of  England,  which  began  November  3; 
1640,  became  extremely  obnoxious  to  the 
royal  party,  who  viHfied  both  the  author 
and  his  produccon,  without  measure.   He 


afterwards  made  an  abstract  of  this  his- 
tory, under  the  title  of  a  Breviaiy  of  the 
History  of  the  Parliament  of  England 
(1650,  8vo.),  and  died  a  few  months 
after  its  publication,  aged  fifty-five,  1650. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey, 
by  the  order  of  parliament,  which  also 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
This  was  removed  at  the  restoration, 
and  his  body  disinterred,  and  thrown, 
with  many  othera.  into  a  pit,  dug  for 
ttiat  purpose,  in  St  Margaret's  church- 
yard. 

Matestce.    (See  Mentz,) 

Mater,  John  Tobias,  a  celebrated  as- 
tronomer, bom  at  Marbach  in  Wurtem- 
berg,  February  17, 1723,  passed  his  earl^ 
years  in  poverty  at  Esslingen.  By  his 
private  industry,  without  attending  any 
academy,  he  made  himself  a  mathemati- 
cian,and  became  known  by  several  original 
essays  in  this  department,  such  as  Mlgt- 
metne  Mtthode  zttr  AvJISwng  Geometr. 
Probleme  (E&«lingen,  1741);  after  which, 
he  went  to  Nuremberg,  and  entered  the 
establishment  of  Homann,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  improvement  ot 
maps.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  neg- 
lect to  improve  himself  in  other  branches 
of  study :  ho  acquired,  for  instance,  an  el- 
egant Latin  style,  which,  in  his  circnmstan- 
ces,  did  him  much  honor.  These  various 
merits  procured  him  an  invitation  to  Got- 
tiiigen,  as  professor  of  mathematics,  in  1750, 
and  the  royal  society  of  sciences  of  that 
place  chose  him  a  meml>er.  About  this 
time,  astronomere  were  employed  on  die 
theory  of  the  moon,  to  assist  in  finding 
the  longitude  at  sea.  Mayer  overcame 
all  difiliculties,  and  prepared  the  excellent 
lunar  tables,  by  which  the  situation  of  the 
moon  may  at  any  time  be  ascertained  to  a 
minute,  for  which  tables,  after  his  death  at 
Gdttingen,  Februarv  20,  1762,  his  heira 
receiv^  3000  pounds  sterlinff,  as  a  part  of 
the  reward  proposed  by  the  English  par- 
liament for  a  method  of  finding  the  longi- 
tude at  sea.  These  tables  have  immortal- 
ized him.  To  the  same  department  be- 
long his  Thearia  lAtna  juxta  Systema 
^etdaniamim  (London,  1/67,  4to.)  and 
TaM^e  Motuum  Sdis.et  Luiub  (London, 
1770,  4to.)  He  also  rendered  other  ser- 
vices to  astronomy,  especially  by  bis  im- 
provement of  instruments  for  measuring 
angles,  and  the  introduction  of  the  multi- 
plication circle  (which  was  afterwards 
made  more  {perfect  by  Bprda,  so  as  to  be 
adapted  to  the  most  delicate  operations 
of  astronomy),  by  the  theory  of  refraction 
and  eclipses,  by  catalogues  of  the  fixed 
stars,  &c.    The  manuscripts  left  by  him 
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are  preserved  ip  the  obaervatoiy  at  G6tt]n- 

?eD.  A  part  only  of  them  have  appearedi 
)peramedUa,  ed,  Lichtenberg  (GotxingeUf 

Mateb,  or  Matr,  Simon,  a  distinffuiBh- 
ed  German  composer,  bom  near  IneolBtadt, 
in  1764,  resided  a  lone  time  in  Italy.  He 
was  liberally  educated,  but  his  inclination 
for  music  seduced  him  from  the  sciences^ 
and,  at  the  age  of  35  years,  he  went  to 
Bergamo,  where  count  Pesenu  assisted 
him,  and  enabled  him  to  study  at  Venice, 
under  the  chapel-master  Bertoni.  The 
death  of  his  patron  obliged  him  to  con- 
nect himself  with  the  theatre,  and  in  1802 
the  place  of  chapel-master  in  Bergamo 
was  given  him.  He  composed  a  great 
num^  of  serious  and  comic  operas,  ora- 
torios, cantatas,  &c.  His  principal  operas 
are  Lodoiska;  Misterj  EUusim;  La  Gt- 
nevra  di  Sarzia;  Medea  in  Corinto;  La 
RMa  bianca  e  la  Rosa  rossa;  and  Adelado 
ed  JXLeramo, 

Mathew,  Jonathan,  D.  D.,  son  of  a  dis- 
tinguished clergyman  and  successful  mis- 
sionary among  the  Indians,  was  bom  at 
Martha^s  Vineyard,  in  the  year  1720,  and 
educated  at  Harvard  college,  of  which  he 
receivkl  the  honors  in  17£l.  In  youth  he 
manifested  talents,  and  great  proficiency 
in  his  studies :  he  was  ordained  tlie  min- 
ister of  the  West  church  in  Boston,  June 
17,  1747.  In  this  station  he  condnued 
during  the  rest  of  hi»  life.  He  died  sud- 
denly July  9, 1766,  in  the  forty-sixth  year 
of  his  age.  He  published  a  number  of 
sermons  and  some  coutroverfflal  tracts,  by 
which  he  gained  as  high  a  reputation  as 
was  possessed  by  any  American  writer  or 
clergyman  of  his  time.  His  style  is  nei^ 
vous  and  chaste :  he  displayed  on  every  oc- 
casion critical  and  extensive  learning,  and 
singular  independence  of  spirit.  Most  of 
his  writings  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions in  England.  The  univcrsitv  of  Ab- 
erdeen sent  him  a  diploma  of  doctor  of 
divinity.  He  entered  frequently  into  pol- 
itics, and  was  termed  a  whig  of  die  first  mag- 
nitude, or  rather  a  principled  republican. 
la  one  of  his  early  sennons,  he  held  a  lan- 
guage which  is  remarkable  considering 
me  time  at  which  it  was  uttered.  ^  Hav- 
ing (said  he)  been  initiated,  in  youth,  in  the 
doctrines  of  civil  liberty  as  they  were 
taught  by  such  men  as  Plato,  Demosthe- 
nes, Cicero,  and  other  renowned  persons 
among  die  ancients,  and  such  as  Sydney, 
Milton,  Locke  and  Hoadley  among  the 
modems,  I  liked  them ;  they  seemed  ra- 
tional. And  havinff  learned  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  that  wise,  brave  and  virtuous 
men  were  always  friends  to  liberty — that 


God  gave  the  IsraeUtes  a  king  in  his  an- 
ger, Iwcause  they  had  not  sense  and  vir- 
tue enough  to  like  a  free  commonwealth, 
and  that  where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is^ 
there  is  liberty, — this  made  me  conclude 
that  fi^eedom  was  a  great  blessing,"  &c 
The  transaction  in  Doctor  Mayhew's  life 
which  attracted  most  attention  to  him  was 
his  controversy  with  the  reverend  Mr. 
Apthorp,  respecting  the  proceedings  of  the 
British  society  for  the  propagation  of  the 
ffospei  in  foreign  parts.  He  condemned 
meir  proceedings  in  a  masterly  pamphlet, 
and  contended  that  the  society  were  ei- 
ther deceived  by  the  representations  of 
the  persons  whom  they  employed,  or  gov- 
erned more  by  a  regard  to  Episcouacy 
than  to  charity.  Several  members  or  the 
society  in  America  wrote  replies,  and 
even  doctor  Seeker,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, embarked  in  the  dispute,  in  lavor 
of  the  society.  Doctor  Mayhew  rejoined 
vrith  much  cogency,  vivacity  and  wit 
He  was  an  avowed  and  determined  enemy 
10  religious  establishments  and  test  acis^ 
and  wished  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
bishops  into  the  colonies. 

Maitpu,  Battle  of,  sealed  the  inde- 
pendence of  Chile.  It  was  fouffht  April 
5,  1817,  Osorio  commanding  the  royal- 
ists, and  San  Martin  and  L^  Heras  the 
patriota  Of  the  five  thousand  men  com- 
manded by  Osorio,  two  thousand  fell  on 
the  field,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
were  made  prisoners;  and  the  victoiy 
not  only  gave  liberty  to  Chile,  but  enabid 
the  Chileans  U>  send  a  liberating  expedition 
aj^inst  Pern.  (See  C/oIe,  PenL^  San  Mir- 
im.)— Stevenson's  South  America^  voL  iii, 
p.  18a 

Mazarin,  Julius,  firet  minister  of  Louis 
XIV,  aud  cardinal,  was  bom  of  a  noble 
fiimily,  at  Piscini,  in  Abmzzo  (according 
to  Flaawm,  at  Rome),  in  1602.  He  studied 
law  at  die  Spanish  university  of  Alcala  de 
Henares,  after  leaving  which,  he  entered 
the  military  service  of  the  pope.  He  was 
a  captain  in  a  corps  in  the  Valteline,  when 
he  yns  commissioned  by  general  Torqua- 
to  Conti  to  negotiate  the  tmee  at  Rivalta, 
Sept  16, 1690,  between  the  French,  Span- 
ish and  imperial  ffeneral&  The  nuncio 
Bagni  represented  nim  as  a  distinguished 
man  to  Louis  XIII  and  cardinal  Riche- 
lieu. When  the  war  broke  out  respecting 
the  succession  of  the  duchy  of  Mantua, 
Mazarin,  as  papal  muiister,  repaired  to 
Louis  XIII  at  Lyons,  and  had  a  long  con- 
ference with  cardinal  Richelieu.  Having 
failed  in  his  attempts  to  effect  a  peace,  he 
returned  to  Italy.  The  French  stationed  be- 
fore Casal  were  on  the  lioiiit  of  renewing 
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hoidlltieBy  when  MazoiiD  eiTected  a  truce  of 
nx  weeks  between  them  and  the  Spanish 
forces.  On  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  he 
proposed  to  the  French  to  consent  to  a 
peace,  which  they  refused,  except  on  the 
hardest  conditions.  He  induced  the  Span- 
ish genera],  however,  to  agree  to  them, 
and  returned  on  horseback,  at  full  speed, 
between  the  two  armies,  who  were  already 
engaged,  waving  his  hat,  and  exclaiming 
^ Peace!  peace r  while  the  bullets  were 
whizzing  round  his  head.  The  action  was 
suspended  and  |)eace  established.  By  this 
ncTOtiation,  Mazarin  gained  the  friendship 
of  Richelieu,  and,  in  j641,  Louis  XIII  in- 
duced Urban  VIII  to  create  him  cardinal, 
immediately  whereupon  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  council  of  state.  Riche- 
lieu, on  his  death-bed,  recommended  him 
80  strongly  to  the  king,  that,  in  bis  will, 
Louis  nominated  him  a  member  of  the 
council  of  regency.  After  the  death  of 
Louis  XIII,  in  164S,  queen  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, as  regent,  gave  him  the  poet  of  firm, 
minister.  Mazarin  was,  at  tiiat  time,  gen- 
erally regarded  as  the  lover  of  the  queen, 
and,  from  this  intimacy,  some  have  at- 
tempted to  derive  the  origin  of  the  iron 
mask.  (q.  v.)  He  at  first  conducted  with 
much  modesty.  But,  notwithsuinding  this 
moderation,  which  did  not  last  long,  a 

B>werfu]  party  was  formed  against  him. 
e  was  hated  as  a  foreigner,  and  his  per- 
son, his  manners,  his  pronunciation,  were 
made  subjects  of  ridicule.  The  people, 
moreover,  groaned  under  the  burden  of 
taxes.  These  circumstances  resulted  in  a 
civil  war.  (See  F)ronde^  The  queen  was 
obliged  to  ily  to  St  Germain  with  the 
king,  and  the  minister,  whom  the  parlia- 
ment regarded  as  a  disturber  of  the  public 
tran(]uillity.  Spain  took  part  in  the  com- 
motions, and  the  arch-duke,  governor  of 
the  Netherlands,  assembled  troops.  This 
obliged  the  queen,  who  was  neither  able 
nor  desirous  to  wa^^  war,  in  1649,  to 
come  to  a  compromise  with  ihe  parlia- 
ment The  parliament  retained  the  liber- 
ty of  convening  itself^  of  which  it  had 
been  attempted  to  deprive  it,  and  the 
court  kept  its  minister,  whom  parliament 
and  people  had  attempted  to  overthrow. 
But  tlie  prince  of  Cond^,  to  whom  the 
state  was  indebted  for  this  reconciliation, 
showed  little  moderation  to  either  party. 
Mazarin  was  ridiculed  by  him,  the  queen 
'  treated  with  disdain,  and  the  ffovemment 
mocked.  Mazarin,  forced  to  he  ungrate- 
ful, therefore  persuaded  the  queen  to  give 
orders  for  the  arrest  of  him,  with  his 
brother,  the  prince  of  Conti,  and  the  duke 
of  LongueviUe.    But,  in  I65I9  the  pwiia- 


ment  issued  an  edict,  banishinff  Mazarin 
from  the  kingdom,  and  obliged  the  court 
to  release  the  princes.  They  entered  Par- 
is as  if  in  triumph,  while  the  cardinal  fled, 
first  to  Liege  and  then  to  Cologne.  But 
even  from  thence  did  this  minister  rule  the 
court  and  France.  In  February,  1653; 
the  king,  now  arrived  at  age,  recalled 
Mazarin,  who,  as  Voltaire  says,  came  to 
France  **lesB  like  a  minister  resuming  his 
ofifice  than  like  a  ruler  Uddng  possession 
again  of  his  states."  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  small  anny  of  7000  men,  which  he 
kept  on  foot,  at  his  own  expense,  that  is, 
with  the  public  money,  which  he  appro- 
priated to  his  own  use.  On  the  first  infor- 
mation of  hie  return,  Gaston  d*Orleans, 
brother  of  Louis  XIH,  who  had  demand- 
ed the  removal  of  the  cardinal,  levied 
troops  in  Paris,  and  the  parliament  renew- 
ed Its  decrees,  banished  Mazarin,  and 
set  a  price  on  his  head.  At  the  same 
time,  the  prince  of  Cond^,  in  league  wiih 
the  Spaniards,  put  himself  in  motion 
against  the  king,  whose  army  was  com- 
manded by  Turenne,  who  had  left  the 
Spaniards.  Several  indecisive  battles 
were  fought :  the  war  ceased  and  was 
renewed  at  intervals.  The  cardinal  found 
it  necessary  again  to  leave  the  court,  and 
repaired  to  Sedan,  in  1652,  ailer  which 
the  king  again  took  possession  of  Pari& 
To  restore  entire  tranquillity,  'Ix)uis  bad 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  dis- 
missed his  minister,  while  he  praised  his 
services,  and  lamented  his  banishment. 
But  quiet  having  returned,  the  king  invit- 
ed him,  in  February,  1653,  back  to  Paris. 
Louis  received  him  like  a  fiither,  the  peo- 
ple like  a  master.  The  princes,  the  am- 
nassadors,  and  tlie  pariiament,  hastened  to 
wait  upon  him.  The  disturbances  in  the 
TOOvinces  were  soon  entirely  quelled,  and 
€ond6,  who  had  fled  to  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  was  declared  guilty  of  trea- 
son. Mazarin  now  prosecuted  the  war 
against  Spain  with  redoubled  zeal,  and, 
for  that  end,  formed  an  alliance,  in  1656; 
with  Cromwell.  By  this  means,  he  ob- 
tained for  France  an  honorable  peace. 
Ho  nesotiated  himself,  in  1659,  vrith  the 
Spanish  minister  Haro,  on  the  isle  of 
Pheasants.  This  peace  of  the  Pyrenees 
was  followed  by  the  marriage  of  the  kinc 
with  the  Infanta.  Both  neftodations  did 
great  honor  to  Mazarin's  policy.  He  was 
now  more  powerful  than  ever:  he  appear- 
ed with  regal  pomp,  being  regulariy  at- 
tended by  a  company  of  musketeer  guards^ 
in  addition  to  his  body-gnaid.  The 
queen  mother,  on  the  contrary,  lost  her 
influence.    During  this  time  of  xepos^ 
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Dotbiog  was  done  by  Masuin  fbr  the  ad- 
miDislFBtioii  of  jiudoe,  for  trade,  naval 
power  and  financea.     Neither  were  his 
eight  years  of  unlimited  dominion  marked 
hy  a  single  honorable  institution.    The 
ciiUgt  du  quatre  nalunu  was  first  estab- 
lish^ by  bis  testament    The  finances  he 
administered  like  the  steward  of  an  in- 
volved  master.     He  accumulated  over 
200,000,000  livres,  in  doing  which,  he  often 
made  use  of  means  unworthy  of  an  hon- 
orable man.    According  to  Flassan,  he 
bad  an  income  of  1,800,000  livres,  and  a 
property  of  twentv-two  milliona,  equiva- 
lent to  about  double  the  sum  of  the  money 
of  our  time.    This  disquieted  him,  when 
he  perceived  his  end  approaching.    (Al- 
bert therefore  advised  him  to  make  the 
king  a  present  of  all  his  treasures,  who 
would  iufidlibly  return  them  to  him.   The 
king  accepted  the  present,  and  the  cardi- 
nal bad  already  begun  to  feel  uneasy, 
when  the  king  retumed  it  to  him,  after 
the  la|ise  of  uiree  days.    Mazarin  died 
March  9,  1661.    He  left  as  his  heir  the 
marquis  La  Meilleraie,  who  married  his 
niece  Hortensia  Mancini,  and  assumed 
the  tide  of  duke  of  Mazarin.    He  had, 
besides,  a  nephew,  the  duke  of  Neve^^ 
and  four  other  niecea,  who  were  married 
to  the  prince  of  Conti,  the  constable  Co- 
lonna,  the  duke  of  MerccBur,  and  the  duke 
of  Bouillon.    Charies  11  (Stuart),  in  the 
time  of  his  embarrassments^  had  sued  for 
one  of  them;    his  aflhira   having   im- 
proved, Ma:carin  offered  her  to  bun,  but 
now  received  a  negative  answer.    Maza- 
rin and  Richelieu  have  often  been  com- 
pared together:  ** Mazarin,"  says  H^nault, 
**  was  as  mild  as  Richelieu  was  vehement. 
One  of  his  greatest  talents  was  his  accu- 
late  knowledge  of  men.    His  policy  was 
characterized  rather  by  fineave  and  for* 
bearence  than  by  force.     The   last  he 
made  it  a  rule  to  use  only  when  other 
means   were  inade€|iiate ;  and  his  un- 
deistanding  gave  him  the  courage  which 
ciroumstances  required.     Bold  at  Casal, 
quiet  and  active  at  Coloffne,  enterprising, 
as  when  he  accomplished  the  arrest  of  tbe 
princes,  but  insensibki  to  tbe  ridicule  of 
his  enemies  and  the  boastings  of  his  col- 
leagues,— he  heard  the  murmura  of  the 
people  as  from  the  shore  he  would  have 
heard  the  nigingB  of  the  biUowsL     In 
Riehelieu  there  was  something  greater, 
more  comprehensive,  less  eonsunined ;  in 
Mazarin,  more  adraitneas,  more  caution, 
and  leas  variation.    The  one  was  hated; 
the  other  was  derided ;  but  both  ruled  the 
state."     Mazarin   flattered   the  enemies 
whom  Bk^helieu  woukl  have  ordered  to 


be  beheaded.  His  talents  were  not  tmO- 
ciendy  prominent  to  conceal  his  ambition, 
cupiditv,  timidity,  aitfulness  and  mean- 
ness. His  greatest  merit  was  his  skill  in 
dipkmiacy.  For  this  he  possessed  all  the 
necessary  finesse,  pliancy,  and  knowled^ 
of  human  nature,  and  exhibited  them  m 
the  peace  of  Wcfltphalia  and  that  of  tbe 
Pyrenees.  He  added  Alsace  to  France, 
and  perhaps  anticipated  that  France  might 
some  day  give  laws  to  Spain.  Tbe  out- 
ward appearance  of  the  cardinal  was  very 
prepossessing:  with  the  finest  counte- 
nance, he  united  the  most  agreeable  tone 
in  conversatioo,  which  won  all  whom  he 
wished  to  please.  He  allured  men  with 
hopes.  His  heart  was  cold,  equally  des- 
titute of  hatred  and  friendship.  His  com- 
posure was  to  be  disturbed  by  no  passion, 
and  no  one  could  elicit  from  him  a  secret 
Towards  private  persons,  he  often  forgot 
his  promises,  but  public  treaties  he  con- 
sciendously  observed,  in  order  to  restore 
tbe  influence  of  France,  which  Richelieu 
had  neglected.  Mazarin's  letters  respect- 
ing the  negotiations  of  tlie  peace  or  the 
Pyrenees  have  been  several  times  printed. 
(See  Aubeiy's  HisL  dvL  Card.  Mauaim 
( Amsterdam,  1751, 4  vols.);  and  PandUU 
du  Card  dt  Bickdim  d  du  Card  Meaarin, 
by  Richard  (Amsterdam,  1716) ;  also  Retz's 
Afaiioirf.) 

Mazeppa,  John ;  hettman  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, bom  in  Podo]ia,of  one  of  the  many 
poor  noble  Polish  fiimilies,  who  were 
obliged  to  seek  for  employments  in  the 
houses  of  the  more  wealthy.  He  was 
page  to  John  Casimir,  who  was  ftmd  of 
pleasure,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  lover  of 
the  arts  and  of  literature.  Mazeppa  had 
therefore  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  va- 
rious useful  accomplishments.  An  in* 
trigue  was  the  foundadon  of  bis  future 
elevation.  A  Polish  noblemar^  having 
surprised  Mazeppa  with  his  wife,  bound 
him,  naked,  in  revenge,  upon  a  wikl 
horse,  and  committed  him  to  his  fiua 
The  horse  was  fiom  the  Ukraine,  and 
directed  his  course  thither.  Rome  poor 
peasants  found  him,  half  dead,  and  took 
care  of  him.  He  remained  among  thern, 
and  their  wnriike,  rovinj^  life  suited  his 
disposition.  He  made  himself  conspicu- 
ous and  befoved  by  his  dexterity,  bodily 
strength  and  courage.  His  knowledge 
and  aagacity  procured  him  the  posts  of 
secretary,  ana  adjutant  to  the  hettman 
Samoikiwitz,  and,  in  1687,  be  was  ekscted 
in  his  place.  He  gained  the  confidence 
of  Peter  tbe  Great,  who  loaded  him  widi 
honors,  and  be  was  finallv  made  prince 
of  the  Uknue.    Bm  restlen  q>irit  now 
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made  b!m  -resolve  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  subordination.  He  joined  with  Charles 
XII,  who  had  just  given  a  king  to  Poland, 
and  aimed,  by  his  assistance,  to  withdraw 
himself  from  his  allegiance  to  the  czar, 
and  to  unite  the  Ukraine,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  the  crown  of  Poland.  These 
and  other  intrigues  of  Mazeppa  against 
Peter  were  at  last  revealed  to  the  latter  by 
Kotachubey,  general  of  the  Cossacks,  and 
Isni,  governor  of  Poltawa.  Peter  put  no 
confidence  in  these  charges,  but  sent  both 
the  accusers  to  Mazeppa  himself  for  pun- 
ishment He  had  the  audacity  to  cause 
them  to  be  executed.  At  length  the  eyes 
of  Peter  were  opened :  many  partisans  of 
Mazeppa  were  arrested  and  executed,  and 
he  himself  was  hung  in  effigy.  He  then 
went  over,  with  a  few  adherents,  to 
Charies  XII,  and  took  an  octive  nart  in 
the  unfortunate  campaign  in  the  Ukraine. 
After  the  defeat  at  Pultawa,  Mazeppa  fled 
to  Benier,  where  he  died  1709.  Lord 
Byron  has  made  Mazeppa  the  hero  of  a 
poem. 

Maszola,  or  Mazzuoli,  Francesco 
(called  11  Parmegiano)f  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  paintere  of  the  Lombard 
Behoof  bom  at  Parma,  in  1503,  was  the 
son  of  Filippo  Mazzola,  a  painter,  surnam- 
ed  Do^  ErbetU.  In  his  sixteenth  year, 
he  executed  a  Baptism  of  Christ,  which 
displays  his  remaikable  talents.  Correg- 
eio's  presence  in  Parma,  in  1521,  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  the  style  of  that  master.  In  1522, 
Mazzola  painted,  among  other  works,  a 
Madonna,  with  the  holy  Children,  a  St 
Jerome,  and  a  St  Bemardin  of  Feltri,  a 
celebrated  oil-painting,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  monastery  Delia  Nunziata,  but 
which  has  suffered  from  time  and  unskil- 
ibl  hands.  In  Rome,  which  the  young 
artist  visited  in  1523,  with  the  hope  of  at- 
tracting the  notice  of  the  pope  Clement, 
the  works  of  Raphael  nuule  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  him,  the  influence  of  which 
18  percepuble  in  his  subeeauent  paintings, 
in  which  he  aimed  at  a  union  of  Correg^ 
no's  grace  with  Raphael's  expression.  On 
the  capturo  of  Rome,  in  1587,  he  suffered 
great  losses,  and,  after  that  event,  went  to 
Bologna.  Among  his  most  celebrated 
paintmfls,  executra  in  that  aty,  are  his 
St  Rocb,  the  Madonna  ddla  RmOj  now 
at  Dresden,  and  St  Margaret  He  soon 
returned  to  Parma,  and  there  executed  the 
Cupid  making  a  Bow,  and  painted  several 
worksfbr  the  church  Delia  Steccata.  But 
his  health  was  feeble,  and  he  wais  impris- 
oned by  the  oveneere  of  that  building, 
who  htd  advanced  hhn  the  money  for 
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works  which  he  neglected  to  finish.  Be- 
ing set  at  liberty,  on  condition  of  complet- 
ing them,  he  fled  to  Casalmaggiore,  where 
he  died,  in  1540.  His  works  are  not  nu- 
merous, much  of  his  time  having  been 
wasted  in  the  search  afler  the  {mitoso- 
pher's  stone.  With  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  art,  Mazzola  united  great  cor* 
recmess  of  drawing.  Algarotti  and  Mengs 
accuse  him  of  being  sometimes  guilty  of 
aflfectation  in  his  attempts  at  grace,  and 
Fiorillo  objects  to  his  too  great  use  of 
curved  lines,  and  to  his  involving  the 
limbs.  His  fire,  grace,  correct  drawing, 
boldness  of  touch,  and  ease  of  composition, 
are  undeniable. 

Mazzucrelli,  Giammaria,  count,  a  no- 
bleman of  Brescia,  who  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
the  author  of  JVb/tzie  istoricke  e  critkhi 
inUrrno  oMa  VUcu,  aUe  htveraioni  ed  agli 
ScritH  di  ,^kmedt  Svraeusano ;  f^  vha 
di  Pietro  Jheivno.  He  also  commenced  a 
larpe  and  valuable  biographical  work, 
Gil  Scrittori  d*Raliay  of  which  he  only  fin- 
ished the  two  first  lettera  of  the  alphabet, 
leaving  a  large  collection  of  materials  for 
the  BiuMKCjuent  parts.  Mazzuchelli  died 
in  1765.  During  his  life,  was  published 
his  Museum  McaxudieUianuMf  $eu  AVmt»- 
moto  Vinrum  Doctrina  ffr<eitantium  (1761. 
folio.) 

Meaco,  or  Kio ;  a  city  of  Japan,  in  Ni- 

?hon,  160  miles  south-west  Jeddo;  Ion. 
53030^  £.;  lat  35»24'  N.  It  was  once 
the  metropolis  of  the  whole  empire:  it  is 
still  the  ecclesiastical  capital,  the  residence 
of  the  dairi,  or  spiritual  sovereign,  and  is 
the  centre  of  the  literature  and  science  of 
the  empire,  the  imperial  almanac  being 
publisbed  here,  and  most  of  the  books 
that  circulate  through  Japan.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  middle  of  the  south  coast,  in 
a  fertile  and  spacious  plain,  surrounded 
by  high  mountains,  for  the  most  part  cov- 
ered with  stately  temples,  monasteries, 
burying-places,  and  pleasure-houses. 
Three  nvera  unite  their  streams  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  whence  the  place  is  di- 
vided into  upper  and  lower  town&  Thlv 
two-fold  city  appeara  to  have  been  about 
twenty  miles  in  length,  and  nine  or  ten  in 
breadth,  when  in  its  fiill  splendor,  besides 
its  large  subuihs,  and  the  imperial  palace, 
which  is  a  city  by  itself  and  divided  from 
thereat  The  streets  are  generally  narrow, 
liut  snnaight  Population,  near  500,*00C^ 
exclusive  of  several  thousands  that  com- 
pose the  dairi's  court,  and  the  bonzes  and 
nuns,  who  amount  to  above  52,000.  lis 
temples  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
very  magnificent    Meaco,  though  mueh 
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decayed,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  wars, 
is  tlie  crand  store-hoiise  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  Japan,  and  of  foreign  and  home 
merchandJM,  and  the  princifval  seat  of  its 
commerce.    (See  Jo^n.) 

Meao,  Richard,  a  celebrated  English 
physician,  bom  1673,  was  the  son  of  a  dis- 
senting minister,  studied  at  the  universities 
of  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  and  became  an 
intimate  with  his  fellow-pupil  Boerhaave. 
He  afterwards  travelled  m  Italy.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1696,  and  became 
very  distinguished  in  his  profession.  In 
17(&,  he  published  Mechanical  Accouut 
of  Poisons,  which  he,  long  afler,  republish- 
ed in  an  improved  form.  On  tiie  alarm 
occasioned  by  the  plague  at  Marseilles,  in 
1719,  he  published  a  Discourse  concern- 
ing Pesdleutial  Contagion,  which  passed 
through  many  editions.  He  interested 
himself  much  in  the  introduction  of  inoc- 
ulation for  the  small-poic,  and  assisted  in 
the  preliminary  experiments  made  on 
condemned  criminak.  In  1727,  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  king  George  II. 
Among  his  later  writings  are  his  treatises 
De  Imperio  Solit  ac  Lwrut,  tn  Corpora  hu- 
mana  et  Morbis  indt  oriundia  (1/46) ;  De 
Morbia  Biblicis  (1749) ;  and  Mmita  Medi- 
M  (1750).    He  died  in  1754. 

Meadow  Lark  ($kamu8  ludovicianua^ 
Lin.;  alaiida  tnagna,  Wils.).  This  well- 
known  and  beautiful  species  is  found  in 
every  part  of  the  U.  States,  in  pasture- 
fields  and  meadows,  especially  the  latter, 
from  which  circumstance  its  common 
name  is  derived.  The  meadow-lark  is 
seldom  or  never  seen  in  woods,  except 
where  they  are  open,  and,  instead  of  un- 
derwood, the  ground  is  clothed  with  grass. 
After  the  building  season  is  over,  these 
birds  collect  in  fiocka  When  they  aUgfat, 
it  is  generally  on  the  highest  part  of  tho 
tree  or  shrub,  whence  tney  pour  forth  a 
clear  but  melancholy  note.  Their  nests 
•are  generally  built  in  or  below  a  thick  tuft 
of  grass,  and  are  composed  of  dry  grsss. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number, 
wbite,  marked  with  specks,  and  sev^ 
eral  blotches  of  reddish-brown,  partic- 
ularly at  the  larger  end.  Their  food  con- 
sists of  caterpilhrs,  grub-worms,  beetle% 
&c  The  meadow-lark  is  about  ten 
inches  and  a  half  in  length.  The  throat, 
breast,  and  belly,  are  of  a  brigbt  yelk>w, 
oniamented  by  an  oblong  crescent  of  a 
deep  velvety  black,  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  throat    (See  Wilson's  OrfMd.) 

Mbaovillb;  a  post-town,  and  capital 
of  Crawford  coun^,  Pennsylvania,  37 
miles  south  of  Erie;  kt  4P  37'  N.;  km. 
90P  U'  W.;  population,  in  1890, 1070.   It 


is  very  pleasantly  situated,  regularly  laid 
out,  and  contains  a  court-house,  a  bank, 
an  arsenal,  a  college,  a  highly  respectable 
academy,  and  two  printug-offices.  It 
is  a  flourishing  town,  connected  with 
Erie,  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  by  turn- 
pikes. AUeghanv  college,  at  Meadvilie, 
was  incorporatecf  in  1817.  The  college 
edifice,  named  Bendey  hall,  is  120  feet  by 
40,  of  three  stories,  and  has  an  elevated 
and  pleasant  situation.  The  library  con- 
sists of  about  6000  volumes.  The  institu- 
tion is  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of 
fifly  trustees.  Commencement  is  held  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  August  The 
funds  of  the  institution  are  not  adequate 
to  its  objects;  and,  in  1830, only  nine  stu- 
dents had  graduated  at  Alleghany  college. 

Mbal-Tub  Plot.    (See  Popiih  PloL) 

Mean;  the  middle  between  two  ex- 
tremes :  thus  we  say,  the  ^  mean  motion 
of  a  planet,"  its  '^mcau  distance,"  &c.,  to 
signify  a  motion,  or  distance,  which  as 
much  exceeds  the  least  motion  or  distance 
as  it  is  exceeded  by  the  greatest  The 
meoHf  or  mean  proportion^  is  the  second  of 
any  three  proportions.  In  an  arithmetical 
proportion,  the  mean  is  half  the  sum  of  the 
extremes;  in  a  geometrical,  the  nucui  is 
the  square  root  of  the  product  of  the  ex- 
tremes. Mean  time  is  the  mean  or  average 
of  apparent  time.  (See  SHune,  and  EquO' 
tion  of  7\me.) 

Measles  (ru&eo2a,  firom  ruber^  red) ;  an 
exanthematic  disease,  which  appears  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  ancient  phy- 
sicians; the  time  of  its  first  appear- 
ance in  Europe  is  uncertain.  It  is  com- 
municated by  the  touch  of  infected  per- 
sons or  things.  It  is  sometimes  epidemic. 
Persons  of  idi  ages  are  liable  to  its  attacks; 
but  it  is  more  common  in  infants,  and 
rarely  afiTects  an  individual  a  second  time. 
The  ^mptoms  are  hoarseness,  cough, 
drowsiness,  and,  about  the  fourth  day,  an 
eruption  of  small  red  spots  (hence  the 
name  meadeBj  German,  JMofem,  spots)^ 
which,  after  three  days,  (end  in  scales. 
There  is  more  or  less  of  fever,  attended 
with  the  usual  febrile  affections.  The 
meade^  even  when  violent,  are  not  often 
of  a  putrid  tendency,  although  such  a  dis- 
position  sometimes  prevails.  In  the  case 
of  the  simple  measles,  the  best  treatment 
IB  abstineBce  from  food,  and  the  use  of 
mild,  mucikffinoufl^  sweetened  drinksi 
Bleeding  is  omy  proper  in  the  inflamma- 
toiy  measles.  Some  writers  have  treated 
the  measles  as  merely  an  inflammation  of 
the  skin;  but  this  is  only  a  symptom  of 
the  disease,  and  not  the  disease  itself 

Mkasurbs.    The  general  principle  that 
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ainplicity  and  uniibnnity  are  the  result 
of  advancemeDt  io  civiiization,  is  striking- 
ly exemplified  in  the  case  of  measures. 
Formerly,  every  province,  and  almost 
eveiy  place  of  importance,  had  its  own 
measures,  which  proved  a  most  perplexing 
hinderance  to  commercial  intercouxse.  In 
modem  times,  many  attempts  at  uniform- 
ity have  been'  made.  Two  modes  most 
natuniUy  suggested  themselves,— either  to 
declare  the  measures  of  one  place  or  prov- 
ince the  universal  measure  (as  has  been 
done  in  England,  where,  by  an  act  of 
nariiament,  in  June,  1824,  the  standard 
London  measures  and  weights  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  standards  for  weights  and 
measures  throughout  the  realm,  and  in 
Prussia,  where  the  Berlin  weights  and 
measures  were  made  the  rule  for  the 
whole  kinedom),  or  to  establish  new 
measures,  founded  upon  unalterable  prin- 
ciples, upon  the  laws  of  nature,  as  has 
been  done  in  France.  The  latter  is  obvi- 
ously the  most  rational  and  most  just,  be- 
cause it  is  arbitrary  to  make  a  whole 
country  follow  the  measures  of  the  capital, 
or  of  a  province,  if  these  measures  them- 
selves have  nothing  io  particular  to  rec- 
ommend them.  In  the  article  Dranee, 
division  Deeinud  Meanarts,  is  given  a  brief 
account  of  that  admirable  system,  the  phil- 
osophical character  of  which  is  bringing  it 
more  and  more  into  use  among  the  learned 
of  the  European  continent.  (For  more 
informadbn  respecting  it,  see  Delamboe's 
Base  du  Sysihne  nUtrique;  GMUity  by 
Puissant;  and  Manud  des  Poids  tt  Mt- 
wuTtSy  by  Tarbe.)  The  Enolish  yard  is  de- 
termined by  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  at 
London.  This  is  still  an  arbitraiy  stand- 
ard, as  the  oscillations  vary  in  different 
parallels  of  latitude.  It  is  not,  indeed,  so 
arbitrary  as  the  taking  the  foot  of  Louis 
XIV  for  a  measure,  yet  it  is  not  so  philo- 
sophical as  the  French.  In  the  U.  States, 
the  English  system  of  measures  and 
weights  has  been  followed. — See  the 
interesting  Bxpmi  vpon  Jf eights  and  Meas- 
ures, by  John  Quincy  Adams,  when  sec- 
retary of  state  (Washmjfton,  1831),  in  con- 
sequence of  an  act  of  congressl — ^Meas- 
ures are  either 

L  length; 

2.  sumce; 

3.  solidity  or  cajjacity ; 
measures  of  <  4  force,  or  gravity,  or  whatis 

commonly  called  ise^U ; 
5.  angles; 
(d  time; 
and  their  respective  standards  are,  in  Eng- 
land and  the  U.  States,  a  yard,  square 
yard,  or  the  ^g^o  of  an  acre,  a  cubic  yard, 


a  gallon,  pound  weight,  deffree,  minute. 
The  English  act  already  alluded  to,  for  es- 
tablishing uniform  measures  throughout 
the  realm,  and  called  the  act  of  uniformity^ 
took  effect  Jan.  1, 1896.    The  system  thus 
established  is  called  the  vy^ervd  system. 
Its  rationale  is  as  follows:  Take  a  pendu- 
lum which  will  vibrate  seconds  in  LondoD| 
on  a  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  vacuum ;  divide 
all  that  part  thereof  which  lies  between 
the  axis  of  suspension  and  the  centre  of 
oscillation  into  391,393 equal  parts;  then 
will  10,000  of  those  parts  be  an  imperial 
inch,  twelve  whereof  make  a  foot,  and 
thirty-six   whereof  make  a  yard.     The 
standani  yard  is  **  that  distance  between 
the  centres  of  the  two   points  in   the 
^Id  studs  in  the  straight  brass  rod,  now 
m  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  house 
of  commons,  whereon  the  words  and.  fig- 
ures *  Standard  yard,  1760*  are  engraved, 
which  is  declared  to  be  the  genuine  stand- 
ard of  the  measure  of  length  called  a  yard; 
and,  as  the  expansibility  of  the  metal 
would  cause  some  variation  in  the  length 
of  the  rod  in  different  degrees  of  tempc^ti- 
ture,  the  act  determines  that  the  brass  rod 
in  question  shall  be  of  the  temperature  of 
6SP  (Fahrenheit).  The  measure  is  to  bo  de- 
nominated the  tmperUd  standard  yard,  and 
to  be  the  only  standard  whereby  all  other 
measures  of  lineal  extension  shall  be  com- 
puted.   Thus  the  foot,  the  inch,  the  pole^ 
the  furlong,  and  the  mile,  shall  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  imperial  standard 
yard  as  they  have  hitherto  borne  to  the 
yard  measure  in  general  use.**    The  act 
also  makes  provision  for  the  restoration  of 
the  standard  yard,  in  case  of  loss,  destruc- 
tion, or  defacement,  by  a  reference  to  an 
invariable  natural  standard,  which  is  to  be 
that  proportion  which  the  yard  bean  to 
the  length  of  a  pendulum,  vibrating  sec- 
onds of  time  in  the  latitude  of  London,  in 
a  vacuum  at  the  level  of  the  sea ;  which  is 
found  to  be  as  thir^-six  inches  (the  yard)  to 
39.1393 (the  pendulum) ;  thus  a  sure  means 
is  esUibJifi^ed  to  supply  the  loss  which 
might  by  possibility  occur.    Take  a  cube 
of  one  such  inch  of  distilled  water,  at  62^ 
of  temperature,  by  Falirenheit's  thermom- 
eter; let  this  be  weighed  by  any  weight, 
and  let  such  weight  be  divided  into  25^2458 
equal  parts,  then  will  1000  of  such  parts 
be  a  troy  grain ;  and  7000  of  those  grains 
will  be  a  pound  avoirdupois,  the  operation 
bavinff    been    performed    in   air.     Ten 
poiwas,  such  as  those  mentioned,  of  dis- 
tilled water,  at  G3P  of  temperature,  will  be 
a  gallon,  which  gallon  will  contain  S77 
cubic  inches,  and  ^j^  parts  of  another 
cubic  inch.    The  standard  pound  is  deter^ 
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mined  to  be  that  fltandard  pound  troy 
weight,  made  in  the  year  1758,  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  such  weifffat  is  to  be  denominated 
the  imperial  standard  tny  poimd,  and  is  to 
be  ^  the  only  standard  measure  of  weight 
from  which  all  other  weights  shall  be  de- 
rived, computed  and  ascertained ;  and  one 
twelfth  part  of  the  said  troy  pound  is  to  be 
an  ounce,  and  one  twentieth  pert  of  such 
ounce  a  pennyweight,  and  one  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  such  pennyweight  a  grain ; 
so  that  5760  such  grains  shall  be  a  pound 
troy,  and  7000  such  grains  a  pound  avoir- 
dupois, and  one  sixteenth  part  of  the  said 
pound  avoirdupois  an  ounce  avoirdupois, 
and  one  sixteenth  part  of  such  ounce  a 
drachm.'*  If  tlie  standard  pound  shall  be 
lost,  destroyed  or  defaced,  the  act  directs 
that  it  shall  be  recovered  by  reference  to 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  water ;  it 
having  been  ascertained  that  a  cubic  inch 
of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  by  brass 
weights,  at  the  temperature  of  G3P  (Fah- 
renheit), and  the  barometer  at  30  inches, 
is  eaual  to  252.458  grains ;  and,  as  the 
standard  troy  pound  contains  5760  such 
grains,  it  is  tberefbra  established  tliat 
me  original  standard  pound  may  be  at  any 
time  recovered,  by  making  another  weight 
to  bear  the  proportion  just  mentioned  to  a 
cubic  inch  of  water.  The  standard  gallon 
is  determined  by  the  act  to  be  such  meas- 
ure as  shall  contain  ten  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois of  distilled  water,  weisfaed  in  air,  at 
the  temperature  of  62^  (Fi^renheit),  and 
the  barometer  at  90  inches;  and  such 
measure  is  declared  to  be  the  in^perial 
standard  gallon,  and  the  unit  and  only 
standard  measure  of  capacity  to  be  used, 
as  well  for  wine,  beer,  ale,  spirits,  and  all 
sorts  of  liquids,  as  for  dry  goods  not  meas- 
ured by  heaped  measure;  and  all  other 
measures  are  to  be  taken  in  parts  or  mul- 
tiples of  the  said  imperial  standard  gallon, 
|he  quart  being  the  fburdi  part  of  such 
gallon,  and  the  pint  one  eighth  part,  two 
such  gallons  making  a  peck,  eiffht  such 
gallons  a  bushel,  ana  ^gbt  such  bushels  a 
quarter  of  com,  or  other  dry  goods,  not 
measured  by  heaped  measure.  The 
standard  for  heaped  measure,  for  such 
things  as  are  commonly  sold  by  heaped 
measure,  such  as  coal,  culm,  lime,  nsb, 
potatoes,  fruit,  &c,  is  to  be  ''the  afore- 
said bushel,  containing  eighty  pounds  av- 
oirdupois of  water,  as  aforesaid,  the  same 
being  made  round  with  a  plane  and  even 
bottom,  and  being  nmeteen  and  a  half 
hiches  from  outside  to  outside ;"  and 
goods  thus  sold  by  heaped  measure  are  to 
be  heaped  ''in  the  form  of  a  cone,  such 


cone  to  be  of  the  height  of  at  least  BiZ 
inches,  the  outside  of  the  bushel  to  be  the 
extremity  of  the  base  of  such  cone." 
Three  such  bushels  are  to  be  a  sack,  and 
twelve  such  sacks  a  chaldronw — Stricken 
Measure,  The  last-mentioned  goods  may 
be  sold  either  by  the  heaped  measure,  or 
by  the  standard  weight,  as  before-men- 
tioned ;  but  for  every  other  kind  of  goods 
not  usually  sokl  by  heaped  measure,  which 
may  be  sold  or  agreed  for  by  measure,  the 
same  standard  measure  is  to  be  used,  but 
the  goods  are  not  to  be  heaped,  but 
stricken  with  a  round  stick,  or  roller, 
straight,  and  of  the  same  diameter  from 
end  to  end.  Copies  and  models  of  the 
standard  of  lengtn,  weight  and  measure, 
are  to  be  made  and  verined  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  treasury,  and  every  county 
to  be  supplied  vrith  them  for  reference 
whenever  required.  Existing  weiofats 
and  measures  may  be  used,  being  maned 
so  as  to  show  the  proportion  they  have  to 
the  standard  measures  and  weights ;  ta- 
bles of  equalization  of  the  weights  are  to 
be  made  by  the  treasury ;  tables,  also,  for 
the  customs  and  excise,  by  which  the 
duties  will  be  altered  so  as  to  make  them 
equal  to  what  they  are  at  present,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  alterations  in  the  weights 
and  measures.  The  measures  now  in 
use  in  England  and  the  U.  States  are  as 
follows: 

1.  ItEASURE  OF  LENGTH. 

12  inches         ==  1  foot 

3  feet  =:  1  yard 

6  1-2  yards      =  1  rod,  or  pole 

40  poies  =  1  fortoug 

8  furlongs       =  1  mile 

69  1-15  miles  z=  1  d^ree  of  a  great  circle  of 
tne  earth. 

An  inch  is  the  smallest  lineal  measure  to 
which  a  name  is  given,  but  subdivisions 
are  used  for  many  purposes.  Amonr 
mechanics,  the  inch  is  commonly  divided 
into  eighths.  By  the  officers  of  the  reve- 
nue, and  by  scientific  persons,  it^  divided 
into  tenths,  hundredths,  &c.  FOTroeriy,  it 
was  made  to  consist  of  twelve  parts,  called 
tiiiet ;  but  these  have  properly  fallen  into 
disuse. 

Particular  Measures  o/LengOi, 

1  nail        =2  1^  inches')  „.   .  |.  ^  ««-«^ 
1  quarter  _  4  naals  I     .         ,^  ^  ^ 

1  yard      =  4  quarters     {     JJJs^. 
iJu  =5  quarters    J     ^°^- 

Iband      =4incl.es  J"'^**'^^^***"^ 

1  fathom  :=:  6  feet,  used  in  measuring  depths. 

I  ij^i^     J  7  92-100 1  used  in  land  meajure, 

™  }     inches  j     to  facilitate  compa- 

tati<»i  of  the  content, 
10  square  chains  be- 
ing fM]aal  to  an  acre. 


1  chain 


=  tOOlinksJ 
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2.  MEASURE  OF  SURFACE. 

144  aqoare  niches  ^  1  iquan  loot 

9  mmtan  feet  =  1  square  yvrd 

90  1-4  square  jards  :=  1  perch,  or  rod 

40  perches  zz  1  rood 

4  roods,  or  160  perches  =  1  acre 

640  acres  =z  1  sqoare  mile. 

a.  MEASURES  OF  SOLIDITY  AND  CA- 
FACITY. 

DiTISlOir  1.^-^LIDITT. 

1TS8  cubic  inches  =  1  cubic  foot 

27  cubic  feet  =1  cubic  yard. 

DiTlSION  II. 

Impeiiiil  ineaflure  of  capacity  lor  all 
liquids,  and  for  all  dry  goods,  except  such 
as  are  comprised  in  the  third  division : 

4  cilb      =:  1  piot  =:  34  S^  cubic  in.,  aeariy 

5  pints  =1  quart  =69  1-3  '<  «  ** 
4qa«fis  =:lgaUoB  =i77M<'  "  " 
2  galloDS  =z  1  peck  =654  1-S''  "  ** 
8  plkms  =  1  bushel  =2218  1^         "       " 

8  Dosbels  =:  1  quarter  iz  10  1-4  cubic  feet,  neariy 
5qiiaitenc=  ]  load      =611^    <<      "        ** 

The  four  last  denominations  are  used  for 
dry  coods  only.  For  liquids,  several  de- 
nominations have  been  heretofore  adopted, 
viz.  for  beer,  the  firkin,  of  9j»]lons,  the 
kilderkin,  of  18,  the  barrel,  of  36,  the  hogs- 
head, of  54,  and  the  butt,  of  108  gallons. 
These  will  probably  contuaue  to  Im  used 
in  practice.  For  wine  and  spirits,  there 
are  the  anker,  runlet,  tierce,  hogshead, 
puncheon,  pipe,  butt  and  tim ;  but  these 
may  be  considered  rather  as  the  names  of 
the  casks  in  which  such  commodities  are 
imported,  than  as  ezpressing  any  definite 
number  of  gallons.  It  is  the  practice  to 
guage  all  such  vessels,  and  to  chaige  them 
according  to  their  actual  content 

DlYISIOS  III. 

Imperial  measure  of  capacity,  for  coals^ 
culm,  lime,  fish,  potatoes,  fi-uit,  and  other 
goods  commonly  sold  by  heaped  messiue : 

2  caOons  i=  1  peck  =  704  cubic  in.,  Dearty 
8  gaDoDS  =  1  bushel     =2815  1-2    ''        '' 

3  bushels  =  1  sack .  =48-9  cubic  feet  Jieariy 
12sacks  =1  chaklion  =  56  2-3«      «      » 

(For  measures  of  weights^  see  Jftighii.) 
6.  ANGULAR  MEASURE } 
OE,  DivisioHs  or  THS  CiacLi. 
60  seconds  :=  1  minute 

60  noinutes  =  1  degree 

30  degrees  =  1  sign 

90  degrees  =  1  quadrant 

360  degrees,  or  12  signs  =i  1  circumference. 

Fonneriy,  the  subdivinons  were  carried 
on  by  sixties ;  thus  the  second  wss  divided 
into  60  thirds,  the  third  into  60  fourths,  &c 
At  present,  the  second  is  more  gencarally 
divided  decimally  into  tenths,  himdredths, 
&C.    The  degree  is  frequentiy  so  divided. 

ai» 


6.  MEASURE  OF  TIME. 

60  seeonds  ^  1  minute 

60  minutes  =;  1  hour 

24  hours  =  1  day 

7  days  =  1  week 

28  days  =  1  hm 

28,  29. 30,  or  31  days  =  1  calendar  month 

12  calendar  months  =  1  year 

365  days  =  1  common  year 

366  days  =  1  leap  year. 

In  400  years,  ^  are  leap^ears,  and  303 
common.  The  second  of  time  is  sub- 
divided hke  that  of  angular  measure. — 
We  shall  now  give  a  table  of  itinerary 
measiuvs  of  different  countries^  exhibiting 
the  number  of  each  answering  to  100 
English  miles;  also  the  leneth  of  a  single 
measure  of  each  sort  hi  En^ish  yards : 


Arabia, 

Bohemia, 

Brabant. 

Buigundy, 

Chma, 

Denmaric, 

England, 

Flanderi, 

France, 


Germany, 

Hambug, 
Hanover, 
Hesse, 

HoUand, 
Hungary, 


Ireland, 

Lithuania, 
Oldenburg, 

Persia,        \ 

P<ted,       I 

Portugal, 
Prussia, 


Mo.ar«ek«lOQ 
Ei«lbh  Milah 

Miles  81,93 

"  17,36 

"  28.93 

"  28,46 

Lis  279,80 

Miles  21,35 

5           "  100/K) 

)  Oeognphical     86,91 

(SSSSciS^  J  ^'** 
Do.  marine         28,97 

21,72 
17^ 
25,66 
21,85 
15,23 
16,68 
27,52 
19,31 
60,43 
57,93 
86,91 
18,00 
16,26 


Mats.IiiEi^.7dh 

10137 
6082 
6183 


8944 
1760 
2025 


C  Miles  geog. 
<  Do.  long 
fDo.  short 
Miles 


4860 

6075 

4263 

8101 
10126 


Cos 

Ifiles 


Parasaag,  or 


\  27,33 


28,97 
21,72 
26,03 
20,78 
86,91 


Saxony, 
Scotland, 


Spain, 


Suabia, 

Sweden, 

S-witzeiund, 

Turkey, 


{Do.  long 
Legoas 
MSles 
C  Modem  miles 

Vents         150,81 

17,76 

88,70 

27,67 

Legoas  com-) 

mon,  of800S>  23,73 

varas  ) 

Miles 


Bfiles 


) 


17,38 
15/)4 
19,23 
96,38 
80,06 


8244 
11559 
10547 
6385 
9113 
2894 
3038 
2026 
9781 
10820 

6440 

6075 
8101 
6760 
8468 
2025 

1612 

1167 
9905 

1964 
7083 

7416 


4636 

10126 

1170O 

9153 


post 


*  There  are  25  leagues  in  a  dM;ree.  A 
Kt  is  c^ual  to  2  lesgues,  or  to  ^52  Eng. 
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FOOT  MEASURES 

or  TAaiOUl  COUITTRIXfl  RSDDCSD  TO  SHOLISH 

£nr.#Ver. 

;930 

Antwecp, ^ 

Augsbuff , ^ 

Barcelona, J99Z 

Bale, ,944 

Berlm, fi9t 

Beme, >^ 

Bologna, 1,244 

Bremen, S65 

Breslau, I,lt6 

Brussels, ,90!l 

China,  loaihem., 1,127 

China,  imperial, 1,051 

Constantinople, 2,195 

Copenhagen, 1,045 

Cracow, 1,169 

Dantzic ,923 

Dresden, ,929 

Florence, ,994 

Frankfort, ,933 

Himbui^, ,933 

Leghorn, ,992 

Leipsic, f  .  .  .  ,    l/)34 

JLeyden,     1,023 

Liege, ,944 

Lis&on, ,952 

Lyons, • 1,119 

Madrid, 515 

Marseilles,    ,814 

Mentz, ,988 

Moscow, ,928 

Munich, ,947 

Nuremberr, ,996 

Padua,    . 1,406 

Palermo, ,747 

Paris 1,066 

Rhinland, IfiISS 

Prague, ,987 

Rome. ,966 

Stockholm, 1,073 

Strasburg, 353 

Trent,  . 1,201 

Turin, '1,676 

Tyrol, 1,096 

Venice, 1,137 

Verona,  .  « 1,117 

Vicenxa, 1,136 

Vienna, 1/KJ6 

Ulm, JBStS 

Uri>ino 1,162 

Utrecht, ,741 

VV^anaw, 1,169 

Wesel, ,771 

Zurich, ,979 

OTHER  MEASURES, 

aXOOCKD  TO  BHOLISH  FKXT. 

Eng.Feet. 

Amsterdam  ell,  .  .  .  .  • 2,223 

English  fatboo, 6, 

French  metre, 3,198 

French  toise, 6,396 

Venice  ell 2,089 

ViennaeU, 2,657 

ANCIENT  MEASURES. 

Arabian  foot, .* Ifl95 

Babylonian  foot, 1,144 

Egyptian  foot, 1,421 

Oroek  fool, IfiOJ 

Hebrewfoot, i;US 


£fy.  Feti. 

Hebiew  lacred  cubit, 2i002 

Hebrew  great  cubit 12,012 

Roman  foot, ,965  to  ,930 

Egyptian  stadium, 730^ 

Roman  mile  of  Plmy, 4840^5 

Roman  mile  of  Strabo, 4905, 

Pvthian  or  Delphic  stadium, 576^877 

Iiie  mean,  or  nautical,  or  Persian  sta- 
dium,     532,147 

Great  AlexandriaB,  or  Egyptiaa  stadittm,710,6fi9 

JEWISH  ITINERARY  MEASURE. 

Eng.  MRU:  Paces.  Fed. 

Cubit, 0  0  1,824 

Stadium, 0  145  4,6 

Sabbath  day's  Jouraey,  .0  729  SD 

Eastern  mite, 1  403  li) 

Parasanr, 4  153  3,0 

A  day's  journey,   ...  .33  172  4,0 

The  ((^lowing  comparatiTe  view  of  the 
weights  and  meamires  of  Engtand  and 
France,  was  publiabed  l^  the  royal  and 
centra]  society  of  iignculture  in  Paris,  nt 
their  annuary  for  1&9: 

MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 

£iu[luh.  French. 

1  inch  (l-%th  of  a  yard)  2,539954  centimetres 
1  foot  (l^  of  a  yard)  3^79418  decimetres 
1  yard  imperial  0,91438348  metre 

1  fothom  (2yards)  1,82876696  metre 

1  pole,  or  perch  (5  1-2  yd.)  5,02911  metres 
1  fiurlong  (220  yanis)  201,16437  metres 
1  mOe  (]760yaids)        1609,3149  metres 

French.  Bnglish. 

1  miUmetre  0,0393?  inch 

1  centimetre  0,393706  inch 

1  decimetre  3;M7079  iachea 

<  39,37079  incbes 
1  Metre  ^  3,2808992  feet 

C  1,093633  yaid 
1  myriametre  6,2138  mfles 

SQUARE  MEASURE. 

EHglUh.  French. 

1  «•«.]  .oiM.^  S  0,836097 

lyMdiqaare  j     '^-^e 

1  rod  (square  pereh)       |*^^^  ' 

1  rood  (1210.yanissq.)  10^6775  ares 

1  acre  (4840  yaids  sq.)  0,404671  hectares 

French.  Btviuh. 

1  metre  square  M960^  yard  sqoam 

1  are  0,098845  rood 

1  hectare  2,473614  acres 

SOLID  MEASURE. 

1  pmt  (l^StEofa gaUon)  0;i67932  litre 
1  quart  (1401  of  a  gallon)  1,135364  litre 

1  gallon  imperial  4,84345794  Utres 

1  peck  j2  nlloBs)  9,0869159  litres 

1  bushel  (8  gaUons)  36,347664  litres 
1  sack  (3  busheb)  1 ,09043  hectolitre 

1  qovter  (8  busbeb)  2,907813  bectdiini 

1  ehaldroB  ( 12  sacks)  13/)6516  hectolitres 

Frtmch.  «S9f^ 

^"^  }oio096/«non 

1  decalitre  2,2009667  gaDow 

1  hectolitre  22,0096^  p^ 
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WEIGHTS. 

•f^^y"     '~■i»^"«~— 
1  ounce    (l-12th    of  a/^i  aqi*  «««-i-- 
pound  Irov)  \  ^* /WW  grammes 

Engluih  AvoirdupoU.  French. 

^  ^^  (l-16thofan|  1,7712  gr««e, 

I  ounce  (I-I6U1  of  a 
pound) 

1  pound  avoirdapoia  im- 
perial 

1  hundred  weiglit  (112 
pounds) 


h  28,3384  grammes 

}  0,4634148  kilo- 
i     gramme 

[  60,78246  kaogrammns 
016^  kMogrammes 

Bnglith. 
:  16,438  grains  tioj 
;  0,643  peonyweighk 
[  0,03216  ounce  troy 
r  2;680S7  pounds  troy 
I  2,20648  pounds    av- 


lton<20cwt.) 
.rWncn* 

1  gramme 
1  kflogramme 


(For  more  particular  infomiatioa  oa  the 
Bubject    of   weights,    see    the    article 

Mecbivas.    {See  Maeena$.) 

Mecca^  or  MsKKA ;  a  city  of  Arabia, 
capital  of  Hedsjas,  about  SO  miles  from 
Jidda,  its  port,  on  the  Red  sea,  180  south 
of  Medina;  laL  3P  18"  N.;  Ion.  40°  15^ 
£. ;  population,  formerly,  100,000 ;  ac- 
cording to  fiurckhard,  who  vinted  it  in 
the  character  of  a  devout  Mussulman,  now 
about  30,000,  with  accommodations  for  as 
many  pilgrims.  It  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  Maeoraba,  and  is 
called,  by  the  Mussulmans,  Omm-JMcnmt 
or  Mikar  ^f  Citie$^  because  it  was  the 
birth-place  of  Mohammed.  It  is  situated 
in  a  dry,  barren  and  rocky  countiy,  in  a 
narrow  valley,  enclosed  bv  monntsins. 
The  water  is  brackish,  and  the  pastures 
distant,  and  every  thing  unftvorable  for 
the  support  of  a  large  population.  It  is 
two  mues  long,  and  one  broad ;  the  streets 
regular  and  handsome,  bedng  sanded,  leval 
ai^  convenient;  the  houses  of  stone,  of 
three  or  four  stories,  built  in  the  Perman 
or  Indian,  rather  than  the  Turkish  style, 
having  neat  fronts^  ornamented  eztmnally 
with  paintings  and  mouldings.  Many 
quarters  are  now  abandoned  to  rains,  and 
of  the  houses  that  remain,  two  thirds  are 
tmoceupied.  Mecca  is  a  ci^  of  the  great- 
est oelebri^  among  the  MohammMans, 
and  contams  the  three  holiest  things 
in  the  Mohammedan  world,— the  w«l 
Zeniaaesi,  the  Caaba  (or  house  of  God),  and 
the  Black  Stone.  SSemzem  is  believed, 
by  the  followeis  of  Mt^ammed,  to  be  the 


identicid  spring  which  gushed  forth  in  the 
wilderness  for  the  reuef  of  Hagar  and 
Ishmael;  and  marvellous  efficacy  is  as- 
cribed to*  its  watefs,  in  giving  health  to 
the  ack,  imparting  strength  of  memoiy, 
and  pufiifying  from  the  ef»cts  of  sin.  The 
Caaba,  or  Saaba,  is  of  great  antiquity. 
(See  £iDKi6a.)  The  Black  Stone,  the  princi- 
pal wonder  of  the  place,  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  b^  the  anjjel  Gabriel,  and  to  have 
been  originally  of  a  daczfing  whiteness. ' 
The  grand  ceremony  tiirougn  which  the 
pilgrims  pass  is  that  of  going  seven  times 
round  the  Kaabe,  kissing  each  time  the 
sacred  stone.  It  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  a  meteoric  stone.  Forty  eunuchs  are 
at  present  maintained  there,  by  the  reve- 
nues of  the  temple  and  the  giib  of  the 
pious.  Mecca  is  entirely  supported  by 
pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the  Moham- 
medan worid ;  but  the  number  is  now 
much  less  than  formeriy,  owing  partly  to 
the  decay  of  religious  zeal,  and  the  de- 
cline of  power  and  wealth  of  the  Moham- 
medan stuies ;  and  partly,  also,  to  Mecca^ 
being  subject  to  die  incursions  of  the  Wa- 
habMS.  The  commerce,  now  greatly  <fi- 
minished,  consists  chieflv  in  the  nroduc- 
tions  and  manufijctures  orlndia.  Notwith- 
standing the  sacred  chamcter  of  the  city, 
it  has  now  little  reputation  for  kaoning, 
and  Burckhard  found  no  book  shops  m 
the  plaee.  No  Christian  is  allowed  to  en- 
ter Mecca,  and  its  territoiy  is  regarded  as 
sacred  to  a  certain  distance  round,  which 
is  indicated  by  marics  set  up.  The  male 
Heckaways  are  all  tattooed  at  the  age  of 
forty  days^  to  prove  their  origin  in  die 
holy  city.  Mec(^  was  taken  by  the  Waha- 
bees,  in  1804,  but  soon  after  recovered  by 
the  sherif  Galib.  It  was  anin  captured 
in  1807,  and  again  delivered  Inr  Moham- 
med Ali^  pacha  of  Egypt,  kil8ia  (Fordie 
ceremony  which  takes  phu^e  on  tne  airi- 
val  of  the  pilgrims,  see  AntfaL) 

MicHAiir,  Pierre  Fnneois  Atidr6,  an 
astrooomer,  bohi  Aug.  VSj  1744,  at  Laen, 
went  to  Paris  in  1773,  and  was  diere  fa- 
vorably received  by  Ladande.  Hisdiscoiv- 
ery  and  ealedatioD  of  two  eemets,  in 
1781,  rendered  him  generally  known; 
and  he  was  among  me  fiist  to  ddineate 
the  probable  oifait  of  the  nevriy  discovered 
pftanet  Uranus.  In  1783,  the  academieai 
prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  return  of 
the  comet  of  1661  was  awarded  to  1dm ; 
and)  when  it  appeared  again,  eight  yesis 
afterwards,  his  cafeuktwns  were  proved 
to  be  correct.  In  the  course  of  eighteen 
years,  M^chain  diseovmd  fomteen  corn- 
els^ the  orbits  of  which  he  calcnlirted.  No 
important  celestial  phenomenon  escaped 
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his  notice,  and  his  obser^alioofl  were  re- 
corded in  the  Ccmwmance  des  Jkmps, 
which  WHS  edited  bj  him  fiom  1788  to 
1794.  When  the  constituent  aflsembly  or- 
dered the  preparation  of  a  new  system  of 
measures,  based  on  the  meridian  of  the 
earth,  M^chain  was  one  of  the  astrono- 
mers appointed  to  measure  the  are  of  the 
meridian  between  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona. 
He  received,  for  his  part  of  this  difficult 
operation,  the  portion  of  country  lying 
between  Barcelona  and  Rhodez,  where  no 
measurements  had  previously  been  made. 
Political  causes  also  contributed  to  embar- 
rass his  pn^^ress;  and  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment not  only  interrupted  his  triangu- 
lation,  but  detained  him  for  some  time 
pnsoner.  He  was  enabled  to  resume  his 
labore  in  1803,  with  the  intention  of  ex- 
tending them  to  the  Balearic  isles.  He 
died  at  Valencia,  m  1804,  of  the  yellow 
fever,  a  victim  of  his  exertions  m  the 
cause  of  science.  Besides  his  treatises  in 
the  Connaiasanee  des  TempB^  and  his  me- 
moirs on  the  different  comets,  we  find, 
also,  the  results  of  his  observations  in  the 
Bcwe  du  ih^gUme  mtirique  decimal,  by  De- 
lambre  (Paris,  180&— 10, 3  vols.). 

MscHANics  (from  ^nxmnit  a  machine  or 
contrivance)  is  the  science  which  treats 
of  forces  and  of  motion.  (See  Force.)  It 
had,  probably,  its  origin  in  the  construc- 
tion of  machines,  and  an  important  branch 
of  it,  practical  mechanics,  investigates 
their  construction  and  effects.  Forces, 
acting  upon  bodies,  may  either  produce 
rest  or  motion.  In  the  rormer  case,  they 
are  treated  of  under  statics,  in  the  btter, 
under  dynamics  (q.  v.).  Hydrostatics 
(q.  V.)  and  hydraulics  (q.  v.)  respectively 
treat  ofJbdd$,  at  rest,  or  m  motionw — When 
a  body  is  acted  on  by  two  or  more  forces, 
which  counteract  each  other,  so  that  no 
motion  is  produced,  the  body  and  the 
forces  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  ofeqmUbri' 
iim.  The  conditions  of  equililnium  form 
the  subject  of  statics.  1.  A  body  acted  up- 
on by  two  equal  and  opposite  forces  will 
remain  at  rest  In  this  case,  either  of  the 
two  opposite  forces  may  be  made  up  of 
several  parallel  forces.  It  is  then  said  to 
be  the  muUtnU  of  those  forces.  2.  If 
two  forces  act,  with  reference  to  each  other, 
obliquely  upon  a  body,  they  may  be  coun- 
teracted by  a  third  (called  dso  their  retuU- 
out).  If  the  two  forces  be  represented,  in 
direction  and  intensity,  by  two  contiguous 
sides  of  a  parallelogram,  their  resultant  will 
be  represented,  in  direction  and  intensity, 
by  its  diagonal.  This  is  called  the  parol- 
UU^pramoffircei^  3.  If  several  forces,  act- 
ing a  once  upon  a  polygon,  can  be  repre- 


sented, in  direction  and  Intensity,  bj  sev- 
eral sides  of  a  polygon,  they  may  be  coun- 
teracted by  a  single  foree,  acting  in  a  di- 
rection and  with  an  intensity  represented 
by  the  side  which  woukl  be  necessary  to 
complete  the  polvgon. — ^All  the  changes 
which  come  under  our  observation,  are 
the  consequence  of  motions  produced  by 
the  action  of  a  few  great  elementary 
forces.  The  consideration  of  the  motions 
which  take  place  among  the  particles  only 
of  one  or  of  several  bodies,  comes  within 
the  department  of  chemistiy.  Those 
motions  which  afiect  masses  are  the  ap- 
propriate subject  of  the  second  part  of  me- 
chanics. All  motions  are  found  to  take 
place  in  conformiQr  to  a  few  universal 
principles.  Deduced  from  observation,  and 
confirmed  by  experiment,  these  principles 
have  often  been  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  treatises  on  mechanics,  under  the  name 
of  the  laws  qf  motunu  If  not  expressed 
in  this  manner,  the  truths  they  declare, 
making  an  essential  part  of  the  |»iiid|^. 
of  the  science,  are  necessarily  introduced 
under  some  other  form.  Their  compre- 
hensiveness suits  them  to  our  purfMse, 
and  they  are  here  quoted  in  the  language 
of  Newton.  I.  "Every  bodv  perseveres 
in  its  state  of  rest,  cr  of  uniform  motion 
in  a  right  line,  unless  it  is  compelled  to 
change  that  state  by  fi)rces  impressed 
thereon."  Thisiscalled  thelawoftnerfio, 
and  expresses  the  entire  indifierence  of 
matter  to  motion  or  rest  The  proposi- 
tion that  a  body  will  never  begin  to  move 
of  itself  needs  no  proof.  It  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  universal  observation.  Wherever 
we  observe  motion,  we  conclude  that 
there  is  a  power  in  action  to  produce  it 
The  other  part  of  the  law,  that  motion  is^ 
in  its  nature,  as  permanent  as  rest,  and 
that  it  is  in  a  right  line,  is  &t  from 
being  a  sdf-evident,  or  even  an  ob?ious 
truth.  Limited  observation  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  all  matter  has  a 
tendency  to  rest,  and  such  has  long  been, 
and  still  is,  a  comqaon  error.  The  same 
limited  observation  led  some  of  tbe  an- 
cient astronomers  to  imagine  that  all 
bodies,  when  forced  into  a  state  o€  motion, 
naturally  moved  in  curve  lines.  There  is, 
however,  abundant  proof  of  the  perma- 
nence of  motion ;  and  if  friction  and  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  the  two  most  univer- 
sal obstacles  to  the  motion  of  bodies  near 
the  suifece  of  the  eanh,  could  be  entirely 
removed,  instances  of  permanent  motioB 
would  be  still  more  numeroua  In  pro- 
portion as  they  are  removed,  or  as  bodies 
are  beyond  their  influence,  we  observe  a 
tendency  in  motions  to  become  more  and 
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more  permanent.  A  roari)1e,  rolled  on  the 
ffraas,  soon  stope ;  on  a  carpet,  it  moves 
touger;  on  a  floor,  still  longer;  and  on 
smooth,  level  ice,  where  the  wind  is  not 
un&vonible,  it  continues  veiy  long  in  mo- 
tion. In  a  vacuum,  where  the  resistance 
of  air  is  not  felt,  two  windmills,  whose 
pivots  have  eoual  friction,  and  which  are 
set  in  motion  bv  equal  forces,  continue  to 
move  equallj  long,  whatever  be  the  po- 
BCion  of  their  vanes.  In  the  air,  the  one 
whose  vanes  cut  the  air,  will  move  much 
longer  than  the  one  whose  vanes  are  op- 
posed to  it  A  pendulum  in  a  vacuum, 
naving  only  the  stifihess  of  the  riband  by 
which  it  is  suspended  to  overcome,  will 
vibrate  fbr  a  whole  day.  A  spinning  top, 
in  the  same  situation,  retarded  only  by 
the  friction  of  its  point,  continues  spinning 
fbr  hours.  In  all  these  cases,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  motion  is  proportioned  to 
the  diminution  of  fiiction  and  resistance. 
We  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion,  that 
a  body  once  put  in  motion,  would,  if  left 
to  itself  continue  to  move  with  undimin- 
ished velocity.  The  heavenly  bodies, 
moving  in  free  space,  subject  to  no  op- 
posing influence,  keep  on  in  their  path 
with  a  velocity  which  has  remained  un- 
abated since  first  they  were  launched  from 
the  hand  of  the  Creator.  They  move, 
not,  indeed,  in  straight  lines,  but  in  curve& 
as  they  are  drawn  towards  each  other,  and 
towards  a  centre,  by  the  univerBal  force  of 
gravity.  (See  Grmnhf.)  This  force  does 
not  diminish  their  velocity,  but  deflects 
them  continually  from  the  right  line  in 
which  they  tend  to  move.  If  this  centnl 
force  were  suspended,  tiiey  would  all 
shoot  fbrward  into  space,  and  the  harmo- 
ny of  their  motions  would  cease.  Some 
force  similar  to  this  central  tendency  ia 
always  in  action,  whenever  we  see  bodies 
move  in  curve  lines.  The  stone,  to  which 
a  boy  gives  accumulated  force  by  whirl- 
in^  it  round  in  a  sling,  is,  fbr  a  time,  kept 
in  its  circle  by  the  central  ferce  represented 
•by  die  string ;  when  let  loose,  it  darts  for- 
ward in  the  air,  turning  not  to  the  right  or 
left,  until  the  atmospherical  resistance  de- 
stroys its  motion,  or  the  force  of  gravity 
bends  it  to  the  ground.  A  flill  tumbler 
of  water,  placed  in  a  sling,  and  made  to 
vibrate  vrith  gradually  increasing  oscilla- 
tions, may,  at  last,  be  made  to  revolve 
in  a  circle  about  the  hand,  each  drop 
tending  to  move  out  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  centre,  and  therefbre  remaining 
safe  in  the  tumbler,  whose  bottom  is  always 
farthest  fhmi  the  centre.  In  a  corn  mill,  the 
grain  is  poured  gradually  into  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  upper  mill-stoDe.  The  weight 


of  the  stone  pulverizes  the  com,  while  its 
circular  motion  throws  it  out,  as  fast  as  it  is 
ffround,  into  a  cavity  around  the  stone. 
When  a  vessel,  partly  fbll  of  water,  is  sus- 
pended by  a  cord,  and  made  to  turn  rap- 
idly round,  the  vrater,  in  its  tendency  to 
move  out  in  a  straight  line,  recedes  from 
the  centre,  and  is  gradually  heaped  up 
against  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  sometimes 
even  leaving  a  portion  of  the  bottom'  dnr. 
Water,  moving  rapidly  in  the  stream  of'^a 
river,  or  the  tide  of  dbe  sea  forced  violent- 
ly through  a  narrow  passage  between  op^ 
posite  rocks,  not  unfrequently  forms  a 
whirlpool  on  the  same  principle.  Bent 
out  or  its  course  by  a  projecting  ledge,  it  de- 
parts, as  if  reluctantly,  from  a  straight  line, 
and  heaps  itself  up  towards  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  in  which  it  is  com- 
peDed  to  move.  To  this  cause,  too,  it  is 
owing,  however  little  we  might  expect 
such  a  consequence,  that  a  river,  passing 
through  an  alluvial  soil,  and  once  tunied 
from  its  onward  channel,  continues  to 
pursue  a  meandering  course  to  the  sea. 
Driven,  by  any  cause,  to  one  side,  it 
strikes  the  bank  with  all  its  violence,  is 
repelled,  and  rebounds  whh  the  same 
fbrco  to  the  opposite  aide,  continually 
wearing  the  two  banks,  and  leaving  a 
larger  space  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
bends.  The  force  vrith  which  a  body 
constrained  to  move  in  a  circle,  temls  to 
go  ofi*in  a  straight  line,  is  called  the  em- 
triftigal  fare€.  Advantage  is  taken  of  it 
in  many  processes  of  the  arts^  and  in  all 
circular  motions  of  machinery.  The  clay 
of  the  potter  is  placed  on  the  centre  of  a 
swiftly  revolving  table,  and  while  his 
hand  shapes  it,  tbs  centrifiiffal  force  causes 
it  to  assume  tiie  desired  dimensions.  A 
globe,  or  sheet  of  molten  glass,  is  in  a 
similar  manner  made  to  expand  itself. 
The  legs  of  a  pair  of  tongs,  suspended 
by  a  cord,  and  made  to  revolve  by  its 
twisting  or  untwisting,  vriil  diverge  in 
proportion  to  the  velocity  of  the  revolu-* 
tion.  The  steam  pnoenwr  of  Watt  is 
constructed  and  acts  on  this  principle. 
Weights  ate  attached  to  two  rods,  tp 
whicn  circular  motion  is  communicated 
by  the  machinery  which  is  to  be  governed. 
If  the  motion  be  so  rapid  as  to  caiise  these 
rods  to  diverge  flx>m  each  other  beyond  a 
certain  angle,  they  act  upon  a  valve  which 
partly  doses,  and  dimimshes  the  supply  of- 
steam.  With  a  slower  motion,  the  roas  col- 
lapse, and  the  valve  is  opened.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  cennrifhgal  force  occasioned 
by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  the  weight  of 
bodies  at  the  equator  is  diminished  the 
S89thpart.  If  the  earth  revolved  on  its  azia 
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in  84  minutes,  the  loose  pans  near  the 
equator  would  be  projected  from  the  sur- 
mce.  Another  consequence  or  particular 
of  the  law  of  inertia,  is,  that  motion  is 
communicated  gradually.  A  force  whicii 
communicates  a  certain  quantity  of  mo- 
tion in  one  second,  will  impart  double  the 
quantity  in  two  seconds.  A  ship  does 
not  Yield  at  once  to  the  impulse  of  the 
wind,  when  the  sails  are  set ;  its  motion 
increases  as  new  portions  are  successively 
imparted.  A  horse  does  not  start  at  once 
with  a  carriage  into  his  utmost  speed; 
his  force  is  at  nrst  spent  in  giving  modon 
to  the  inert  mass.  Afterwards,  wlSi  fiir  leas 
exertion,  he  keeps  up  the  motion,  beins 
required  to  supply  that  portion  only  which 
is  destroyed  by  the  ob^acles  of  the  road. 
The  modon  communicated  to  a  body,  if  not 
destroyed  by  some  force,  is  accumulated. 
Thus  a  nail  is  driven  in  bv  all  the  force 
of  the  hand,  accumulatedf  through  the 
whole  time  of  the  descent  of  the  hammer. 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact  gives  the 
means  of  increasing  the  effective  force  of 
a  moving  power  in  a  veiy  great  degree. 
A  force  of  50  pounds  communicated  eve- 
ry second  to  a  loaded  wheel,  will,  if  not 
diminished  by  friction,  or  other  cause  of 
waste,  enable  it  to  overcome  a  resistance 
of  500  pounds  once  in  every  ten  8econd& 
Such  a  wheel  is  called  a  j^  whed.  (q.  v.) 
IL  *|The  alteration  of  motion  b  ever  pro- 
portioned to  the  motive  force  impressed, 
and  is  made  in  the  direction  of  the  right  line 
in  which  that  force  is  impresBed."  This  is 
only  a  statement,  that  a  double  force  gen- 
erates a  double  motion ;  that  motion  cannot 
increase  or  diminish  itself,  nor  turn  to  the 
riffht  or  left,  withoutcause.  In  consequence 
of  this,  two  or  more  forces  acting  at  once  on 
a  body  in  different  directions,  cause  it  to 
take  a  direction  different  ftom  that  of  either 
force,  and,  if  ope  of  tliem  is  a  variable  or 
constantiy  acting  force,  to  move  in  a  curve 
line.  This  is  called  the  conqtonHon  f^ 
forces ;  the  single  motion  impressed  up- 
on the  body  being  considered  as  com- 
posed of  the  several  motions  which  ihe 
forces  acting  separately  would  have  pro- 
duced. A  boat  rowed,  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  an  hour,  directiy  from  the  bank  of 
a  river  which  runs  at  the  rate  of  two 
miles  an  hour,  is  acted  on  at  once  by  the 
force  of  the  rowen  and  that  of  the  cur- 
rent, and  will  be  found,  at  the  end  of  an 
hour,  three  miles  from  the  bank,  and  two 
miles  below  the  point  from  which  it 
started,  havins  moved  in  a  diagonal  line 
between  the  directions  of  the  two  forces. 
(See  Force*.)  The  re$olution  of  forces  Is 
the  reverse  of  this.    A  single  force  is  con* 


sidered  as  resolved  into  two  or  more  ocfa* 
ers.  A  ship,  sailing  on  a  aide  wind,  ia 
sent  forward  by  a  part  only  of  its  force. 
The  other  part  has  no  efiect,  or  that  only 
of  driving  her  out  of  her  course.  IIL  **  To 
every  action  there  is  always  opposed  an 
equal  reaction ;  or  the  mutual  actions  of 
two  bodies  on  each  other  are  equal  and  in 
opposite  dunections.^  If  vou  press  a  stone 
with  your  finger,  the  finger  is  equally 
pressed  by  the  stone.  A  horse  drawing 
upon  a  load,  Is  drawn  backward  by  its 
whole  weight,  and  if  he  succeed  in  mov- 
ing it,  it  can  only  be  with  a  velocity  pro- 
portioned to  the  excess  of  his  strength 
over  the  reaction  of  the  load.  A  magnet 
and  piece  of  iron  attract  each  other  equal- 
ly ;  and  H  when  in  the  sphere  of  mutual 
attraction,  one  is  fixed  and  the  other  free, 
which  ever  is  free  vnll  be  drawn  to  the 
otiier.  Two  equal  boats,  drawn  towards 
each  odier  by  a  rope,  act  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  if  both  are  free,  they  meet  in  the 
middle.  When  a  gun  is  dischai|^,  it  re- 
coib  with  a  force  equal  to  that  with  which 
the  ball  is  propelled,  but  with  a  velocity  as 
much  less  as  its  weight  is  greater.  I^  in  the 
side  of  a  vessel  of  water,  hanging  perpen- 
dicukriy  by  a  cord,  a  hole  be  opened,  the 
vessel  will  be  pushed  back  from  the  per- 
pendicular by  the  reaction  of  the  jet  of 
water,  and  will  remain  so  while  it  flows. 
A  consequence  of  this  law  is,  diat  the 
earth  is  attracted  by  each  body  on  its  sur- 
fiuse  as  much  as  it  attracts,  and  that  when 
a  stone-  fhlls  towards  the  earth,  the  eaith 
rises  to  meet  it — ^The  force  with  which  a 
body  acts  is  estimated  by  its  vek>city  and 
mass  conjoiutlv,  and  is  called  its  siomen- 
ium.  Thus,  if  two  ball^  of  one  and  two 
pounds  weight,  respectively,  be  moving, 
with  the  same  velocity,  the  larger  has  twice 
the  momentum  of  the  smaller,  since  each 
pound  of  the  larper  has  the  same  vdocity 
as  the  ball  of  a  smgle  pound.  A  body  of 
small  weight  may  therefore  be  made  to 

E*  ]c«  the  same  mechanical  eftect  as  a 
one,  by  sufiiciently  increasing  its 
ity.  The  cannon  ball  of  modem 
times  IS  not  less  effectual  in  battering 
down  walls  than  the  massy  battering  ram 
of  the  ancients. — The  forces  which  may 
be  employed  to  ^ve  motion  Co  machines 
are  called  nuchamcal  agentiy  or fini  mown. 
They  are  water,  wind,  steam,  ffunpowdei^ 
and  the  strength  of  man  and  other  animals. 
They  may  be  mdirecdy  referred  to  three  in- 
dependent sources — gravity,  heat,  and  ani- 
mal strength.  (See  these  several  artidesi) 
Chwrihf.  A  oody  falling  from  a  state 
of  rest,  descends  16  feet,  neariy  (ia005]^ 
in  one  second;  but,  as  all  the-  motion 
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-^ich  is  communicated  by  gravitation 
remains  in  it,  and  it  receives  an  aoeession 
of  motion  every  indefinitely  small  portion 
of  the  first  second,  it  is  moving  more  rap- 
idly at  the  end  of  the  second  than  at  any 
previous  time,  and,  with  that  motion  alone, 
if  it  continued  uniform,  would  descend 
through  twice  16,  or  32  fitet,  in  the  next 
second ;  but,  during  this .  next  second,  as 
much  motion  is  communicated  as  during 
the  first,  and  consequently  the  bodv  de- 
scends through  three  tiroes  16,  or  48  feet, 
in  this  next  second.  The  whole  of  this 
accumulated  motion  would,  alone,  cany  it 
through  four  times  16,  or  64  feet,  in  the 
third  second,  and  the  continued  action  of 
gravitation  carries  it  once  16 ;  so  that  it 
actually  descends  five  times  16,  or  80  feet, 
during  the  third  second.  In  the  fourth 
second,  it  would,  in  the  same  manner,  de- 
scend seven  times  16  feet ;  in  the  fifth, 
nine  times  16,  &c.,  the  series  of  odd  num- 
ben  expressing  the  distances  passed 
through  in  the  succesrive  seconds.     By 


adding  these  numbers,  we  find  that,  at  the 
end  of  two  seconds,  the  body  will  have 
descended  four  times  16  feet ;  at  the  end 
of  the  third,  nine  times  16;  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth,  16  times  16,  &c. ;  the  whole 
distance  fellen  through  at  the  end  of  any 
number  of  seconds  being  found  by  mui- 
*tiplying  the  square  of  that  number  by  ]6 
feet  Such  is  the  simple  and  remarkable 
law  of  the  descent  of  bodies  by  the  uni- 
formly accelerated  velocity  produced  by 
gravitation.  The  velocity  acquired  in  one 
second  is  sufiicieni,  of  itself)  to  carry  n  body 
through  twice  16  feet ;  that  acquired  in  two 
seconds  would  cany  it  four  times  16  feet ; 
that  acquired  in  three  seconds,  through  six 
times  16  feet,  &c. ;  the  velocities  posKssed 
at  the  end  of  any  number  of  seconds  being 
represented  by  twice  that  number  multi- 
plied by  16  feet  The  following  table  ex- 
hibitB,  1.  the  space  fiilien  through  in  the 
successive  seconds;  2.  the  whole  space 
fiillen  through  at  the  end  of  a  number  of 
seconds;  and,  3.  the  final  velocity: 


nnme,  133456789    10  seconds. 

I.  Successive  Spaces,  13    5    7      9    11    13    15    17    19  times  16  feet 

2.'  Total  Spaces,  1    4    9  16    25    36    49    64    81  100      «         « 

a  Final  Velocity,  2    4    6    8    10    12    14    16    18    20      <<         « 


By  means  of  this  table,  a  traveller,  stand- 
ing on  tlie  summit  of  a  clifi)  might  ascer- 
tain its  height  above  the  plain  or  torrent  be- 
low, vrith  considerable  accuracy,  by  letting 
fell  a  stone,  and  observing  the  time  of  its 
fell  It  would  only  be  necessary  to  make 
allowance  for  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
which,  for  small  velocities,  is  not  very 
great  (See  PryecHks.)  The  same  cause 
which  communicates  motion  to  a  felling 
body,  would  gradually  destroy  that  of  a 
body  ascending.  A  ball  proiected  up- 
wards with  the  vek>eity  of  1000  feet  per 
second,  would,  therefore,  rise  with  a  uni- 
.formly  retarded  motion  to  the  height  firom 
which  a  body  mustfidl  to  acauire  that  ve- 
locity. The  phenomena  or  accelerated 
and  retarded  motion  are  beautiiully  ex- 
hibited by  Atwood's  machine  for  that 
purpose.  In  moving  down  an  incfined 
plane,  a  solid  body  is  urged  by  a  portion 
of  the  force  of  gravitation,  which  is  con- 
tinually smaller  as  the  plane  is  nearer  to  a 
horizontal  position.  (See  Indined  Plane.) 
^hen  it  is  horizontal,  the  whole  weight 
of  the  body  is  sustained  by  the  phme. 
The  velocity  acquhed  by  bodieJB  moving 
down  planes  of  different  inclinations,  is 
the  same  as  thev  would  have  acquired  by 
fidling  €ree]y  down  a  distance  equal  to 
the  perpendicular  height  of  the  plane. — ^It 
is  necessary,  in  the  construction  of  ma- 
chines, carriagefl^  buildings,  bridges^  and 


ships,  and  in  many  other  cases,  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
vrhole  and  of  each  part;  since,  if  the 
centre  of  gravity,  in  any  body  or  system 
of  bodies,  oe  supported,  the  whole  must 
remaui  firm,  and  in  a  state  of  rest,  in  every 
possible  position.  (See  Grtwi^j  Cmtn 
of»)  The  various  problems  arising  fix>m 
this  necesrity  have  oeen  solved  with  mat 
accuracy,  and  on  fixed  principles.  In  all 
regular  solids,  of  uniform  density,  wheth- 
er Dounded  by  stni|;ht  or  curve  lines,  the 
centre  of  gravity  coincides  with  the  cen- 
tre of  magnitude.  If  a  body  of  any 
dupe  be  suspended,  freely,  fix>m  any  one 
point  of  its  surfece,  the  straight  line  ex- 
tendmg  fiom  that  pomt  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth  will  pass  through  the  centre  of 
mvitv.  This  line  is  called  the  Unt  </ 
dindnion*  The  centre  of  gravity  may, 
therefore,  sometimes  be  found  practicaUy, 
by  suroending  a  body  successively  from 
two  or  its  points,  and  observing  the  pom 
where  the  lines  of  direction  cross  each 
other.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangle 
is  at  one  thud  the  distance  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  base  to  the  vertex ;  that  of  a 
cone  and  of  a  pyramid,  at  one  fourth 
the  same  distance.  Stabili^,  in  eveiy 
case,  depends  upon  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  in  reference  to  the  base. 
The  nearer  it  is  to  the  base,  and  the 
feither  the  line  of  direction  feUs  finom 
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etch  part  of  the  perimeter  of  the  boM,  the 
graftter  is  the  staoility.  The  sphere  rests 
equally  in  eyerj  poeitioii,  because  the 
centre  of  grarity  is  at  the  same  distance 
fiom  every  part  of  the  surftoe.  It  is  ud- 
atable  in  everv  poaitiou,  as  it  rests  on  a 
single  point  of  the  plane ;  and  it  vields  to 
the  smallest  fi>rce,  as  the  centre  of  giavity 
does  not  rise  when  the  sphere  revolves. 
In  order  that  the  pyramid  or  cone  may  be 
overturned,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  rise 
almost  perpendiculariy,  and  move  for  a 
great  distance  before  it  ceases  to  tend  to 
Sdl  back  to  its  place.  Hence  tlietr  stabili- 
ty, and  hence  the  propriety  uf  aivin^  m 
steeples,  monuments,  and  oifter  buildings 
of  great  height,  a  pymmidicai  or  conical 
figure.  Those  carriages  are  most  secure 
wliich  are  hung  low,  and  have  the  wheels 
for  apart  Whatever  raises  the  centre  of 
mvity  or  narrows  the  base,  allows  the 
fine  of  direction  more  easily  to  pass  with- 
out it,  and  diminishes  stabitity.  Hence 
we  see  the  imprudence  of  rising  in  car- 
riages or  bcNftis  which  are  in  danger  of 
being  overset,  and  hence  the  danger  of 
of  high  loads  on  wagons^  where  the  roads 
are  not  perfoctlv  leveL  The  force  of 
gravity  is  not  often  employed  directly  as 
a  mechanical  agent,  or  prime  mover. 
Those  most  frequently  employed  to  ^ve 
motion  to  machinery  are  water,  wind, 
heat,  and  the  strength  of  animals. 

ffaifTMXB  by  itstoetrUand  by  tbeveloet- 
i^  whkh  it  acquires  m>m  foiling,  in  con- 
aaquance  of  its  weiffht  Wind  acts  bv  its 
nUume  or  ma8$  and  its  veloaity.  Both 
these  annts  are  variable,  and  both  act 
in  a  straight  line.  Heatj  as  given  out  by 
combustible  materials,  produces  steam, 
or  gas,  or  gives  motion  to  air  by  making 
it  lighter,  and  thus  causing  it  lo  nse.  The 
steam  or  gas,  when  foimed,  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  ezDand  itself,  presses  a^nst  the 
Bides  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it,  and 
endeavore  to  escape  with  a  force  propor- 
tioned to  the  heat  and  pressifte  to  which 
It  is  exposed.  When  allowed  to  escape 
in  only  one  dtrectioii,  it  necessarily  gene- 
rates motion  in  a  smigfat  line.  Steam, 
as  usually  employed,  generates  motion, 
which  is  alternately  in  one  direction  and 
the  opposite.  Tlie  strength  of  animals  is 
commonly  made  to  act  upon  some  centre 
of  resistance,  by  drawing,  pushing,  or 
pressing,  and  produces  variable  motions, 
natural^  in  a  straight  line,  but  often  in  a 
curve.  The  motions  or  pressures  pro- 
duced by  all  these  agents  are  capable  of 
bemff  compared  with  those  produced  by 
weiipits.  They  might  all  be  referred  to  a 
standard,  the  unit  of  which 


should  be  the  form  required  to  raise  a 
given  weight  a  certain  number  of  feet  in 
a  given  time. 

The  mechanical  agents  are  employed 
to  measure  time,  lo  move  ships  and  car- 
riases,  to  raise  weights,  to  shape  wood 
and  work  metals,  to  overcome  the  resisi- 
anoe  of  air,  of  water  and  of  cohesion,  to 
draw  out  and  form  materials,  and  u>  com- 
bine them  into  new  fobrics.  To  applv 
them  lo  accomplish  any  one  of  tnese  ef- 
focts  requires  the  intervention  of  some 
mechanical  contrivance.  Such  a  me- 
chanical contrivance,  whether  consisting 
of  a  few  or  of  many  pans,  is  called  a  ma- 
Mnt.  A  machine  has  been  defined,  **t, 
system  of  bodies,  fixed  or  movable,  so 
connected  together  that  a  movement  im- 
pressed on  one  of  them  shall  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  others.^  The  object  of  a  ma- 
chine is  often  vaguely  supposed  to  be  to 
Eroduce or  augmentpower.  It  can  never 
ave  this  eftecL  Tbo  resistance  of  the 
fixed  and  the  friction  of  the  movable  parts 
will  alwaprs  consume  a  part  of  the  power 
of  the  pnme  mover.  Tne  real  object  of 
eveiy  machine  is  to  increase  or  dh^iinish 
the  velocity  of  the  moving  force,  to  change 
its  direction,  to  accumulate  its  action  and 
expend  it  at  a  single  efibrt,  to  distribute  the 
•force  among  a  great  number  of  small  re- 
sistances, or  to  divide  the  force  of  a  re- 
sistance so  that  it  may  be  overcome  by  a 
series  of  actions,  or  by  the  continued  ac- 
tion of  the  moving  power.  A  machine 
n AV  combine  the  action  of  several  movera, 
and  employ  one  to  regulate  the  others,  so 
that  the  final  efiect  shall  be  perfectly  uni- 
form. The  pendulum,  the  governor  and  the 
fly-wheel  are  employed  for  this  purpose. 

By  the  mediamcM  powen,  are  signified 
the  simple  machines  to  which  aB  ma- 
ohines,  nowever  complex,  may  be  refer- 
red. They  are  essentially  three  in  num- 
ber, but  usuallv  considered  seven ;  1.  The 
2eeer,  the  tohed  and  oru ;  2.  the  indined 
fhmty  the  MTetff,  the  ioedgt;  3.  the  repe 
and  the  ptiOesf. 

The  Ltmr  is  a  bar,restuig  on  asuppoit, 
called  a/utertim,  or  prop,  for  the  purpose 
of  raising,  bv  apoiser  applied  to  one  end, 
a  tse^pAl  at  the  other.  An  iron  crow  used 
by  workmen  to  raise  heavy  stones,  aflbrds 
a  good  instance  of  a  lever.  The  stone  is 
the  weight ;  the  block  on  which  the  crow 
rests,  is  the  ftilcrum ;  the  strength  of  the 
men,  the  power.  To  gain  anv  advan- 
tage by  its  use,  the  folcrum  must  be  nearer 
to  the  weight  than  to  the  power.  If  the 
distance  fit>m  the  power  to  the  fulcrum  be 
fkve  times  greater  than  the  distance  ftx>m 
the  weight  to  the  ftilcrum,  a  fiirce  of  one 
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pound  in  the  power  will  balance  a  pree- 
flure  of  five  pounds  in  the  weight  But 
in  thiscaae  the  end  of  the  long  arm  of 
the  lever  will,  as  it  turns  on  the  prop»  pass 
through  a  space  five  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  sliort  arm.  By  such  a  lever  a 
man  could  raise  1000  pounds  with  the 
flame  exertion  as  would  be  required  to 
raise  200  without  a  lever,  but  be  could 
raise  it  only  a  fifth  part  so  high  in  the 
same  time.  What  he  would  gain  there- 
fore in  power,  would  be  lost  in  time.  In 
theory,  a  lever  is  considered  inflexible  and 
without  weight  There  is  an  equilibrium 
when  the  power  and  weight  are  inversely 
as  their  distances  fit>m  the  fulcrum.—- 
Lt9€rage  is  tlie  distance  of  the  power 
from  the  fu Icrum.  The  mechanical  adoan- 
iage  ot  purchase  is  proportional  to  this  dis- 
tance, comoared  with  that  of  the  weight 
from  tlie  fulcrum.  Levers  are  of  three 
kinds,  according  to  the  relative  position 
of  the  TK>wer,  the  prop  and  the  weight 
In  tile  first,  the  prop  is  between  the  power 
and  the  weight  To  it  belong  scissors, 
snuffers,  piLcers  (in  which  the  pivot  or 
joint  is  the  prop,)  the  handspike,  the  brake 
of  a  pump,  &c.  A  hammer  with  its 
claw,  is  a  bent  lever  of  this  kind.  In  the 
second,  the  weight  lies  between  the  ful- 
crum and  tiie  power.  This  includes  the 
oar,  where  the  boat  is  the  weight  to  be 
moved ;  the  door,  of  which  the  hinge  is 
the  fulcrum ;  the  wheellNurow,  nut-crack- 
ers, bellows,  and  the  knife  attached  at  one 
end,  used  to  chip  dve-woods.  In  a  lever 
of  the  third  kind,  the  resistance  is  at  one 
end  and  the  fulcrum  at  the  other.  To 
this  belong  the  pitchfork  and  spade,  the 
one  hand  being  the  power,  and  tiie  other 
tlie  fulcrum,  sneep<«hearB,  with  a  bow  at 
one  end,  giving  a  creater  facifity  of  mo- 
tion. The  bones  of  animals  lye  levers  of 
this  kind,  and  are  moved  by  muscles  so 
attached  as  to  give  rapidi^  of  motion  at 
the  expense  of  power.  The  ox-yoke  is 
of  this  kind ;  the  neck  oT  each  ox  being  the 
fulcnjm  with  reference  to  the  exertion  of 
the  other.  The  stronger  of  two  oxen  must 
have  the  short  arm  of  the  lever,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  puU  together.  So  a  kiad 
supported  on  a  pole  and  borne  by  two 
men,  must  divide  the  pole  unequaJly,  if 
either  is  to  be  favored^ — ^Tbe  mechanical 
advantage  may  be  multiplied  to  any  ex- 
tent by  a  combination  of  levers  of  the 
first  kind.  Such  a  combination  is  used  to 
vrwe  tlie  strength  of  iron  cables^ — ^To  the 
lever  are  referred  the  various  instruments 
employed  for  weighing.  The  most  per* 
feet  of  these  is  the  common  haUmet.  For 
entire  accuraey,  the  anus  should  be  of 
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precisely  the  same  length,  and,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  inflexible,  light  and  strong. 
The  axis  on  which  it  turns,  and  the  points 
of  suspension  at  the  ends  of  the  arms, 
should  be  sharp,  and  rest  upon  polished 
phites  of  steel. 

The  Whed  and  ^lie  consists  of  a  wheel 
attached  to  a  smaller  cylinder,  and  moving 
on  the  same  axis.  The  weight  to  be 
raised  has  a  cord  winding  round  the  cyl- 
inder, and  the  power  is  attached  to  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  continual  lever,  each  spoke 
of  the  wheel  representing  the  long  arm, 
and  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  the  short 
arm.  The  mechanical  advantage  depends 
on  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  wheel 
to  that  of  the  cylinder.  In  the  shifts 
wmdUuSf  movable  bars  or  handspikes  are 
substituted  for  a  wheel  The  capstan  U  a 
vertical  wheel  and  axle,  used  on  board 
ships  to  weigh  the  anchor. — ^The  wheel 
and  axle  may  turn  on  different  centres, 
and  have  their  circumferences  con- 
nected and  made  to  act  on  each  other, 
by  means  of  a  strap  or  beh,  or  by  a  sys- 
tem of  cogs  or  teeth.  This  arrange- 
ment is  calMd  a  whed  and  pinion,  (See 
WhedrWorK)  The  efficacy  of  the  wheel 
and  axle  may  be  increased,  either  by  en- 
larging the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  or  di- 
minishing that  of  the  cylinder.  The  Chi- 
nese capstan  flimishes  the  means,  without 
resorting  to  either  alternative,  of  increas- 
ing die  mechanical  efficacy  to  any  degree. 
It  consists  of  two  cylinders  of  nearly 
equal  diameters,  turning  upon  the  same 
axis,  the  weight  being  supported  by  the 
loop  of  a  very  long  cord,  one  end  of^ 
which  unwinds  from  the  smaller  cylinder, 
while  the  other  end  is  coiled  upon  the 
larger.  The  elevation  of  the  weight  by 
each  revolution  is  equal  to  half  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  circumferences,  the 
mechanical  advantase  depending  upon 
the  smallness  of  this  difference. 

Inclined  Plane. — ^When  a  drajman  lays 
a  plank  finom  the  street  to  the  higher  level 
or  the  floor  of  a  store-house,  that  he  may 
be  able  to  roll  in  a  heavy  cask,  he  employs 
the  principle  of  the  indined  pkme ;  and  the 
more  gradual  the  inclination  of  tlie  plank, 
the  more  easily  will  he  effect  his  purpose. 
That  is,  the  advantage  gained  by  the  in- 
clined plane  is  greater^  the  more  the 
length  of  the  plane  exceeds  its  height 
A  road  which  is  not  level,  is  an  inclined 
plane.  When  a  road  mounts  over  a  hill, 
instead  of  winding  round  its  foot,  a  team 
of  horKS  with  a  load  of  a  ton  weight, 
must  exert  strength  sufficient  to  lift  the 
load  peipendicu&riy  into  the  air,  to  a 
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height  equal  to  that  of  the  top  of  the  hiU| 
ins^ad  of  that  moderate  exertion  which 
ia  necessary  to  overcome  the  friction  of 
the  axis  of  the  wagon,  and  the  slight  ine- 
qualities of  a  level  rood.  Hence  tiie  ab- 
surdity of  constructing  roods  in  hilly  coun- 
•  tries,  to  pass  directly  over  the  tops  of 
hills,  Instead  of  winding,  by  small  circuits, 
along  their  base.  A  body  descending 
freely  on  an  inclined  plane,  moves  with 
a  velocity  as  much  less  than  that  with 
which  it  falls  freely,  as  the  height  of  the 
plane  is  less  than  the  lenoth.  Cf  the  ele- 
vation were  one  sixteenUi  of  the  length, 
the  l^ody  would  roll  down  one  foot  in  the 
first  second,  and  four  in  two.  It  is  on 
this  principle  that  the  equality  in  the  vi- 
brations of  a  pendulum  may  be  explained. 
A  long  vibration  takes  no  more  time  than 
a  short  one,  because  the  body  begins  to 
fiill,  in  this  case,  down  a  steep  plane,  and 
acquires  great  velocity.  In  a  short  vibra- 
tion, the  beginning  of  its  path  is  a  very 
gradual  descent.  A  short  pendulum  vi- 
Drates  more  rapidly  than  a  long  one,  be- 
cause it  has  a  shorter  distance  to  move  in 
a  path  of  the  same  steepness.  A  body 
moving  down  an  inclihed  plane,  moves 
four  times  as  far  in  two  seconds  as  in  one. 
A  pendulum,  to  vibrate  once  in  two  sec- 
onds, must  be,  therefore,  four  times  as 
long  as  one  which  beats  seconds.  The 
most  remarkable  application  of  the  in- 
clined plane  is  in  the  construction  of  the 
tnarint  rail-tooift  on  which,  by  the  power 
of  a  few  horses,  a  ship  of  600  tons  is 
drawn,  witli  all  its  cargo,  out  of  the  water, 
high  enough  to  allow  workmen  to  pass 
under  its  keel. 

The  Screw, — ^Imagine  on  inclined  plane 
to  puss  round  an  immense  building,  like 
the  tower  of  Babel,  affording  means  of 
ascending  to  the  top,  and  you  have  the 
first  idea  of  the  tcrew.  It  is  an  inclined 
plane,  wrapped  spirally  round  a  solid  cvl- 
mder.  The  advantage  gaiaed  by  it  de- 
pends on  the  slowness  of  the  oscent,  that 
ifl,  on  the  number  of  turns  or  Uartada^  as 
they  are  called,  in  a  given  distance.  It  is 
always  used  in  combination  with  a  lever. 
It  is  a  machine  of  great  power,  commonly 
employed  to  produce  compression  or  to 
raise  heavy  weights.  Hunter's  screw  is 
a  coHGipound  of  two  screws,  with  threads 
of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  one  mov- 
ing within  the  other,  the  end  advancing, 
at  each  revolution,  through  a  distance 
equal  to  the  difference  of  the  threads. 

The  ffedgt  ^  a  double  inclined  plane, 
used  commonly  to  cleave  wood  or  stone, 
and  sometimes  to  elevate  a  krire  mass,  as 
part  of  a  buildings  or  ship.    The  eflfoci 


of  a  wedge  depends,  apparendy, 
friction,  eliwdcity,  and  the  Aowaems  with 
which  motion  is  communicated  to  a  moflB 
of  matter,    ^hea  a  wedge  is  driven  in, 
the  particles  immediately  in  contact  'mrith 
it  are,  for  a  moment,  displaced,  tlie  fric- 
tion against  it  prevents  it  from  reoediog', 
and  vvhen  the  displaced  particles  endeavor 
to  resume  their  relative  position,  tbe  rilt 
is  lengthened.    To  the  ^^ge  may  be  le- 
(erred  various  cutting  tools,  such  as  axes, 
knives,  swords,  chisels;   and  nails   and 
spikes  to  be  driven  into  wood,  as  well  as 
pins,  needles,  awls,  &c    The  sainr  mnd 
the  file  and  lasp  are  modificadons  still 
more  remote.     The  colter  of  a  ploiigti, 
the  bkide  of  a  spade,  and  other  insCTU- 
ments  to  penetrate  tbe  earth,  are  in  the 
shape  of  a  wedge. 

The  Rone  is  considered,  in  theory,  as 
destitute  or  weight,  and  perfectly  sntooch 
and  flexible.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of 
the  other  mechanical  powers,  the  allow- 
ances to  be  made  in  practice  lor  weight, 
rigidity,  friction,  &C.,  are  ascertained  by 
experiment,  and  combined  with  the  re- 
sults of  theory.  If  a  rope  be  sCretcbed 
horizontally  between  two  fixed  points,  by 
equal  weights  attached  to  the  ends,  any 
very  sraall  weight  applied  to  the  rope 
between  these  points  will  bend  the  rope, 
and  thus  raise  tbe  weights.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  rope  to  have  been  perfecdy  hori- 
zontal, the  weight  applied  acts  upon  those 
at  the  ends  with  a  mechanical  advantage 
which  may  be  considered  infinite,  as  it 
acts  at  riglit  angles  to  the  directions  of  the 
opposite  actions  of  those  weights.  This 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  tbe  princi- 
ples of  the  resolution  of  forces.  The 
action  of  one  or  two  forces  can  have  no 
effect  in  counteracting  a  third,  unless  they 
act  in  such^  direction  that  their  action 
can  be  resolved  into  two,  one  of  which  is 
opposite  to  the  direction  of  the  third  force. 
While  the  rope  is  horizontal,  the   two 

Ehts  counterbalance  each  other,  but 
lice  no  further  effect,  until  the  tow  is 
into  aa  angle.  A  bending  or  the 
rope  must,  therefore,  take  place,  m  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  any  force,  how- 
ever smalL  By  bending  the  rope,  it  must 
raise  tbe  weights,  and  support  them  at  a 
point  above  their  former  position,  thus 
producing  an  equiUbrium  with  them, 
however  great  they  may  be.  This  ar- 
rangement is  one  form  of  what  is  called 
the  fwncular  maMM,  A  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  principle  on  which  it 
depends  is,  that  when  a  rope  or  chain,  of 
any  material  whatever,  is  stretched  hori- 
zontally, its  weight  alone  will  prevent  its 
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aein^  perfc^ctly  itnught,  and  no  force  » 
mfficient  to  straighten  a  rope  unless  it 
hangs  perpendicularly.  Advantage  is 
often  taken  of  this  power  by  seamen  in 
tightening  ropes,  which  have  previously 
been  drawn  as  clflgebmftpossible^br  the' " 
direct  actionW  Ifieir  strenirth. 

The  FtfUey  is  a  smoU  wheel,  moving  on 
an  axis  or  pin,  which  is  iixed  in  a  frame 
called  a  block.    The  circumference  of  the 
wheel  has  a  gi-oove  for  a  rope  to  move  in. 
The  pulley  is  said  to  be  Jixed  or  mowMe, 
according  as  its  block  admits  of  motion  or 
not.     A  fixed  pulley  gives  no  mechanical 
advantage,  but  it  enables  us  to  apply  force 
more  conveniently,  by  changing  its  direc- 
tion.   A  man  standing  on  the  deck  of  a 
sliip  is  able,  by  means  of  one  fixed  at  the 
top  of  the  mast,  to  raise  a  weight  to  that 
point  by  drawiug  downwards.     In  the 
same  manner,  ore  is  raised  from  mines, 
and  water  from  deep  wells.    The  wheel, 
in  the  grooved  circumference  of  vvLich 
the  rope  passes,  gives  fiicility  to  its  motion 
by  preventing  the  necessity  of  its  bending 
suddenly  round  a  sharp  edffe,  and  dimin- 
ishes *tlie  firiction  by  transterring  it  from 
the  rope  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel.    One  or 
more  grooved  wheels,  called  thtcnts,  set  in 
a  block,  and  movine  fireely  round  an  iron 
axis,  constitute  a  pulley,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  pulley  and  ropes,  a  iackU,    If  the 
rope,  instead  of  being  attached  to  the 
weight,  jpaases  through  a  movable  pulley 
attached  to  the  weight,  and  terminates  in 
a  hook  or  ring  in  the  upper  block,  the 
tackle    becomes   an    engine    by    which 
another  advantage  is  gained.    As,  in  this 
case,  the  weight  is  supported  by  two  parts 
of  a  rope,  each  part  sustaining  one  half, 
the  power  necessary  to  support  one  of 
these  parts,  is  equal  to  only  one  half  the 
weight  supported,  and,  by  drawing  upon 
one  end  of  the  rope,  with  a  power  a  little 
greater  than  one' half  of  the  weight,  the 
whole  weight  will  be  raised.    It  is  on  this 
principle  that  advantage  is  gained  by  the 
pulley.    If  the  weight  were  supported  by 
tlie  fi)ur  parts  of  a  rope,  which  passed 
through  two  fixed  and  two  movable  pul- 
leys, each  part  sustaining  one  fourth  of 
the  weight,  a  power  equal  to  one  fourth 
part  of  the  weight,  attached  to  the  free 
end  of  the  rope,  would  balance  the  whole 
weight,  and  something  more  than  one 
fourth  would  raise  it    This  advantage  is 
purchased  by  the  spoce  tlirough  which 
the  power  must  move,  and  the  time  occu- 
piea  by  the  motion.    To  raise  a  weight 
50  feet,  by  the  combination  last  mentioned, 
the  power  must  move  over  a  space  of  200 
feet    The  pulley  is  employed  to  elevate 


large  weights  to  the  tops  of  buiMingS)  or 
to  upper  lofis  in  store-houses.  Its  nu- 
merous varieties  are  chiefiy  used  on  board 
ships.  A  great  many  experiments  made 
by  Rondelet,  have  eiiown  that,  for  most 
purposes,  the  best  proportions  for  the 
wheel  of  a  pulley  are,  1.  that  its  diameter 
should  be  hve  times  its  thickness ;  2.  that 
the  diameter  of  the  pin  should  be  one 
twelfth  of  that  of  the  wheel ;  3.  that  the 
wheel  should  have  about  one  twelfth  of  its 
thickness  on  each  side  for  its  play  in  the 
block. 

Addhions  might  be  made  to  the  Ust 
of  mechanical  powers,  with  as  much  pro- 
priety as  some  of  those  enumerated  are 
retained.  The  engine  of  oblique  acdon, 
called  usually  the  ioggU  joint,  might  be 
called  a  mechanical  power.  It  is,  however, 
more  properly,  a  combination  of  levers, 
acting  on  the  principle  of  the  funicular 
machine.  (For  the  nydreulic  press,  see 
Ifyriraulics.)  Several  popular  treatises  on 
mechanics  have  appeared  vrithin  a  few 
yeai^  The  last,  and  one  of  the  best,  is 
the  volume  on  mechanics  in  Lardner's  En- 
cyclopeedia,  republished  in  Boston  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  useful  Knowl- 
edge. Amott's  Physics  contains  a  valu- 
abie  treatise,  suited  to  the  general  reader. 
The  treatise  on  mechanics,  in  the  Library 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  is  short  and  clear. 
The  Cambridge  Mechanics  is  a  very  fijll 
view  of  the  subject,  compiled  ftt>m  the 
best  continental  authors.  The  P^wt^nd 
of  Newton,  the  Micaniqu/t  ^abftxqut  of 
Lagrange,  and  the  Micamqut  VUute  of 
Laplace,  occupy  the  highest  place  among 
works  of  abstract  science.  The  transla- 
tion of  the  latter  by  Bowditch,  has  brought 
the  work  within  the  reach  of  many  to 
whom  the  original  was  inaccessible. 

MECHELrr,  or  Meckenen,  Israel  of; 
two  artists,  father  and  son,  the  former  of 
whom  appears  to  have  been  a  painter,  the 
latter  a  goldsmith,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  distinguished  engravers.  They 
lived  between  1450  and  1503.  The  son 
was  bom  at  Mecbelu,  near  Bocholt 
From  his  drawing,  we  may  conjecture  that 
he  was  a  scholar  of  Van  Eyk.  Of  the 
circumstances  of  his  lifo,  Utile  else  is 
known  than  that  he  lived,  during  his  lat- 
ter veorSf  at  Bocholt,  and  died  there  in 
1503.  His  engravings  ore  rare,  and  much 
sought  after;  yet  they  bear  the  marks  of  a 
rude  taste  and  imperfect  drawing,  incor- 
rect perspective,  and  other  traits  which 
characterize  the  period.  They  are  chiefiy 
valuable  for  the  minute  accuracy  of  their 
execution,  and  as  monuments  of  the  his 
tory  of  the  art 
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Mechlin,  or  Megheln  (in  French,  Mtp- 
Imcs) ;  a  city  lately  helonging  to  the  king- 
dom of  tlie  Netherlands,  in  the  Belgic 
province  of  Antwerp,  five  leagues  south 
of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  and  four  and  a 
half  north-east  of  Brussels,  on  the  Dyle 
and  the  Louvain  canal ;   archiepiscopal 
see ;  population,  18,000.    The  streets  are 
broad  and  well  paved,  and  the  btiildings 
handsome:  the  catliedral,  with  a  tower 
848  feet  high  ;  the  Beguine  house,  which 
serves  as  an  asylum  for  800  widows  or 
aged  women  ;  the  arsenal,  with  a  cannon 
foundery;  the  archbishop's  palace,  &c., 
are  the  principal.     The  lace,    woollen, 
calico  and  hat  manufactures  are  extensive, 
and  the  tanneries  and  breweries  are  con- 
siderable.   Its  commerce   by  the  Dyle, 
which  is  navigable  for  large  shipa,  is  im- 
portant in  groin,  oil,  flax  and  hops.    The 
time  of  its  foundation  is  not  known :  it  is 
an  old  city,  and  was  surrounded  by  ram- 
parts in  the  tenth  century.    It  has  been 
repeatedly  inundated  by  the  Dyle,  and 
captured  by  the  Spanish,  Dutch,  English 
and  French.     The  latter  destroyed  its 
fortifications  in  1804.    (See  J^etharlands.) 
MECHOACAN,or  Valladolid;  one  of  the 
states  of  the  Mexican  republic,  formed,  in 
1834,  of  the  former  province  or  iutendan- 
cy  of  Mechoacan  or  Valladolid,  bounded 
by  the  states  of  Guanaxuato  and  Mexico, 
and  the  Pacific  ocean ;    lat  18®  to  JW 
aO'  N. ;  Ion.  104®  20'  to  108®  SO'  W.    Its 
productions  are  cotton,  com,  sugar-cane, 
indigo,   gold,    silver,   copper,   lead,  &c 
Mechoacan  was  an  Indian  kingdom  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Mexico,  and  was  conquered  by  one  of  the 
generals  of  Cortez,  in  1^524.    There  aro, 
at  present,  three  tribes  of  Indians,  forming 
the  greatest  part  of  its  population,  within 
its  limits — ^the  Tarascos,  the  Otomites  and 
Chichimeks.    The  population  was  esti- 
mated by  Humboldt,  in  1803,  at  376,400. 
(See  M^cico,)    Capital,  Valladolid.  (q.  v.) 
Meckel,  John  Frederic,  doctor  and 
professor  at  Halle,  the  third  of  this  name 
ef  a  family  which  has  rendered  much  ser- 
vice to  anatomy  and  medicine,  was  bom 
at  Halle,  in  1781.    His  grandfather,  John 
Frederic,  who  died  in  1774,  acquired  the 
i%f)utation  of  one  of  the  firot  anatomists, 
by  several  treatises  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin,  especially  by  his 
dissertation  DeQuinto  Pare  MrvorumCere- 
bri  (Gottingen,  1748).    His  father,  Philip 
Frederic,  who  died  in  1803,  was  professor 
of  surgery  and  midwifery  at  Halle,  and 
uniti^d    the    reputation   of   a   scientific 
teacher  with  that  of  a  popular  and  suc- 
eeasful  practitioner.    The  son,  after  mak- 


ing himself  known  as  a  scion  worthy  of 
bis  family,  by  his  inaugural  disseitation 
De  CaruStionibus  Cordis  abnormibui^  un- 
dertook  a   course   of   scientific   travels 
through  Germany,  Italy  and  France.    He 
prosecuted  chiefly  .the  study  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  for  vvhrcIiTfe^baa  unques- 
tionably done  more  than  any  of  his  coun- 
tiymen.    In  his  translation  of  Cuvier^ 
Comparative  Anatomy  (Leipsic,  1809 — 10, 
4  vols.),  he  embodied,  in  notes  and  ob- 
servations, a  mass  of  most  valuable  infor- 
mation.   His  Contributions  to  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  (Leipsic,  1809—13,  2  vols.) 
soon  followed,  rich  in  original  and  saga- 
cious views;   after  which  he  began  to 
compose  a  System  of  Comparative  Anat- 
omy, tlie  first  part  of  which  (Halle,  1821) 
has  excited  mat  expectations  of  tiie  rest. 
His   Manual    of  Pathological   Anatomy 
(Leipsic,  1812—18, 3  vob.),  his  Manual  of 
Human  Anatomy  (Halle,  1815—20, 4  vols.), 
tlie  TabuUt  ,^naiomico-pathologu:(t  (Lei|K- 
sic,  1817—26,  4  vols.,  fol.),  the  Descripiio 
Monstrorwn  (Leipsic,  1826,  with  plates^ 
4to.),  all  bear  witness  of  the  most  liabori 
ous  investigation,  of  rare  sagacity,  and  of 
a  deep  insight  into  thei  laws  of  life,  which 
he  developes  in  a  masterly  manner.    An 
idea,  principally  formed  and  practically 
illustrated  by  him,  with  success,  is,  that 
the  human  organization  is  developed,  in 
its  formation,  by  degrees,  and  these  grada^ 
tions  correspond  to  the  permanent  forms 
of  the  diflerent  kinds  of  animals;  and  in 
monstrous  births,  he  sees  merely  fi>rma- 
tious  whose   developemeot  has   ceased 
prematurelv.     As  professor  of  anatomy 
and  physiology  at  Halle,  Meckel  is  one  of 
the  lust  ornaments  of  this  university.   His 
anatomical  museum  is  unique  among  pri- 
vate collections  of  its  kind  in  Germany. 
It  was  founded  by  his  grandfitther,  and 
enlarged  by  his  father,  and  he  is  himself 
continually  enriching  it  with  invaluable 
additions,  especially  for  comparative  anat- 
omy.    He  has   travelled,  for   scientific 
purposes,  extensively,  tlirough  Grermany, 
Holland,  France  and  Elngland.    He  also 
made,  in  1824,  a  tour  through  Naples  and 
Sicily ;  all  which  have  yielded  many  rich 
accessions  to  his  science  and  his  collec- 
tions. 

Mecklenburo-Schwerin  ;  a  grand- 
duchy  in  the  north  of  Germany,  lying  be- 
tween the  Baltic,  die  kingdom  of  Hano- 
ver and  the  Prussian  territories ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Germanic  confederation.  The 
population  is  430,927,  principally  Luther- 
ans (3058  Jews) ;  the  superficial  extent  of 
tlie  grand-duchy,  4833  square  miles ;  rev- 
enue of  the  state,   2,200,000  guilders ; 
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debt,  between  8  aad  30  millions;  capital, 
Schwerin,  with  11,230  inhabitants.  The 
grand-duke  has  two  votes  in  the  plenum^ 
and,  with  the  grand-duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  the  14th  vote  in  the  diet  The 
two  ducliies  have  also  a  common  supreme 
court  of  appeal  at  Parchim.  The  popula- 
tion of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  is  princi- 
pally agricultural ;  the  manufactures  are 
mconsiderable ;  the  foreign  commerce  is 
carried  on  chiefly  from  the  ports  of  Ros- 
tock and  Wismar ;  com  and  catde  ore  the 
principal  articles. 

Mecklenburo-Strelitz  ;  a  ffrand- 
duchy  in  the  north  of  Germany,  oivided 
into  two  parts  by  the  gmnd-duchy  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  (q.  v.)  It  has 
75,.50O  inhabitants  on  a  superficial  area  of 
1590  square  miles.  It  has  one  vote  in  the 
German  plmum.  The  capital  is  Neustre- 
Ijtz,  with  5400  inhabitants.  The  produc- 
tions, and  the  condition  and  employment 
of  tlie  inhabitants,  are  the  same  as  in 
Mecklenburg-SchweriiL 

Medallioivb.  The  term  medallion  is 
applied  to  tljose  productions  of  the  mint 
which,  if  gold,  exceed  the  aureui  in  size  ; 
if  silver,  the  denarius ;  and  if  copper,  the 
first,  or  large  brass.  Antiquaries  have 
long  differed  as  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  designed;  they  are  generallv, 
however,  suppled  to  have  been  struck, 
like  the  medab  of  our  time,  to  commemo- 
rate some  remarkable  event  Yet  circum- 
stances are  not  wanting  to  render  it  proba- 
ble that  they  were  intended  for  circulation 
as  money.  Perhaps  both  objects  were 
united,  at  least  in  many  instances,  a  large 
number  of  pieces,  of  a  definite  value,  1^- 
ing  coined  in  memory  of  a  great  event, 
and  thus  adapted,  at  the  same  time,  for 
current  use.  Medallions  are  not  numer- 
ous. The  Greek,  or  those  struck  in  the 
Greek  provinces  of  the  Roman  empure, 
are  more  common  than  the  Roman,  but  of 
inferior  workmanship.  A  gold  medallion 
exists  of  Augustus,  and  one  of  Domitian ; 
but  few,  in  any  metal,  are  found  prior  to 
the  reigns  of  Adrian  and  Antonine ;  those 
.  in  brass  are  tlie  largest,  many  of  them  be- 
in^  several  inches  m  diameter.  (See  Au- 
mmaties,) 

Medals.    (See  M\mismalic$,) 

Medea  ;  daughter  of  Aetes,  kin^  of  Col- 
chis. By  some,  her  mother  is  said  to  be 
Idyia,  dauffhter  of  Oceanus;  bv  others, 
Hecate.  Mvthology  ascribes  to  her  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  secret  virtues  of 
vegetables,  by  means  of  which  she  prac- 
tised witcbcraA.  She  saved  the  lives  of 
many  foreignera  bv  her  prayera  and  the 
aid  which  die  rendered  them,  but  there- 
33» 


by  incurred  the  suspicions  of  her  father, 
and  was  thrown  bv  him  into  prison,  from 
which  she  escaped  to  the  temple  of  the 
sun.  Her  connexion  with  Jason  (q.v.V 
the  leader  of  the  Argonauts,  is  celebrateo. 
For  ten  years  she  hveil  with  him  in  wed- 
lock, after  havuig  supported  him  in  every 
dancer,  till  the  chunus  of  Glauce,  or  Creu* 
sa,  the  daughter  of  king  Creon,  kindled  a 
new  passion  in  him,  and  he  discarded  tlie 
unhappy  Medea.  Acconiing  to  some, 
Jason  separated  from  her  because  of  the 
reproaches  heaped  on  him  for  having  a 
foreign  sorceress  for  wife.  Under  the 
semblance  of  patient  resignation,  she 
brooded  on  revenge.  With  this  purpose, 
she  sent  the  bride,  as  a  wedding  gift,  a 
garment  which,  when  she  put  it  on,  en- 
veloped her  in  a  consuming  flame,  so  that 
she  died  a  death  of  the  utmost  anguish. 
Another  account  is,  that  she  sent  her  rival 
a  poisoned  crown  of  gold  by  her  step-son& 
She  reduced  Creon's  palace  to  ashes  by  a 
shower  of  fire,  murdered  her  two  children 
bv  Jason,  and  then  mounted  her  dragon- 
chariot,  and  escaped.  Some  say  diat  she 
went  to  Hercules,  others  to  Athens,  to  king 
iEgeus,  by  whom  she  had  Medos.  From 
Athens,  also,  she  was  banished  as  a  sorce- 
ress. She  finally  returned  to  her  home, 
where  she  reinstated  her  father,  who  had 
been  detlironed  by  hts  brother  Perses,  af- 
ter which  she  died.  According  to  later  ac- 
counts, she  became  reconciled  with  Jason, 
and  was  deified  by  the  Colchians.  Me- 
dos is  said  to  have  taken  possession  of  the 
kinffdom  of  his  grandfather,  and  to  have 
called  it,  from  himself,  Media,  The  story 
of  Medea  has  often  been  a  subject  of  poe- 
try»  especially  of  tragic  poetry.  The  tra- 
gedies of  this  name,  by  iEschylus  and 
Ovid,  have  perished,  as  well  as  the  Col- 
chides  of  Sophocles.  The  Medeas  of  Eu- 
ripides and  Seneca  are  alone  extant  The 
story  has  lately  been  made  the  subject  of 
a  tragedy  by  Grillparzer. 

Media  ;  the  largest  and  most  important 
province  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire, 
bounded  east  by  Hyrcania  and  Paithia, 
south  by  Persis  and  Susiana,  west  by  As- 
syria and  Armenia,  and  north  by  the  Cas- 
pian sea ;  so  that  it  comprised  the  modern 
Iran,  Aderbidshan,  Ghilan,  and  the  west- 
em  half  of  Mazanderan.  According  to 
Hammer,  it  belonged  to  Aria,  or  Ariana, 
of  the  Zend,  the  land  of  theMedes,  m  its 
widest  extent  This  Aria  is  bounded  by 
the  ancient  Bactria,  the  centre  of  the  great 
national  intercourse  of  Asia,  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Magi,  and  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sian civilization.  (See  Zoroaster.)  Me*^ 
dia,  on  account  of  its  moyntains,  was  not 
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easily  aceenble,  was  inhabited  by  war- 
like people,  and,  in  part,  well  cultivated. 
Even  iiefore  the  Penian  period^  it  was  an 
iodcpendent  kingdom.    Its  histoiy  begins 
with  Dejoces,  who,  according  to  Hermlo- 
tus,  collected  the  people  in  villages  and 
towns,  and  accustomed  them  to   lavrai 
He  is  said  to  have  conquered  Ecbatana. 
Ninus,  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  mon- 
archy, conquered  this  countiy.    After  the 
downfall  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  a  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  Media  succe^ed 
in  rendering  it  once  more  iuJependent, 
and  it  soon  became  the  most  powerful  of 
the  states  which  had  arisen  from  the  ru- 
ins of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.    Acconl- 
ing  to  tradition,  as  given  b^  Herodotus, 
another  Dejoces  begins  a  senes  of  Median 
kings  at  Ecbatana,  which  continues  unin- 
terrupted from  700  B.  C.  to  500  B.  C. 
The  last  were  Phraortes,  Cyaxares  and 
Astyages.    Respecting  the  then  existing 
connexion  of  Media  with  Bactria  and  In- 
dia, nothing  certain  is  known.     Cyrus 
(q.  v.)  subjected  the  Medestothe  Persians. 
This  latter  people  had,  till  then,  been  con- 
sidered by  the  ibrmer  as  of  little  impor- 
tance, on  account  of  their  poverty.    The 
conquered  soon  became  the  teachers  of 
the  conquerors,  not  only  in  the  arts  and 
manners  of  private  life,  but  also  in  their 
public  policy.     After  Cyrus,  Media  re- 
mained coimected  with  the  other  ports  of 
the  Persian  empire,  excepting   that  the 
north-western  parts,  which,  before  the  time 
of  Cyrus,  seem  to  have  belonged  to  Assyr- 
ia, were  separated,  for  a  time,  from  the  I^er- 
sian  monarchy.    When  Alexander  had 
conquered  the  Persian  empire,  he  gave  to 
Media  a  native  governor,  named  Atropa- 
tes,  who  maintained  himself  in  the  north- 
em  mountains,  even  afler  the  death  of 
Alexander,  when  Media  had  received  a 
Macedonian  governor.    His  posterity  in- 
herited his  power,  and,  in  spite  of  their 
dangerous  neighbors,  the  Parthians,  Ar- 
menians and  Romans,  maintained  posses- 
sion of  it,  partly  by  prudence,  partly  by 
arms.     In  the  time  of  the  first  Roman 
emperors,  Media  was  still  independent ; 
at  a  later  period,  it  come  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Parthians.     Media  consisted  of 
Southern,  or  Proper  Media,  also  called 
Creat  Mediae  whose  capital  was  Ecbatana ; 
of  the  countiy  of  Atropates,  (Atropatene), 
nod  of  the  northern  parts,  along  tlie  shores 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  called  JSTorth  Media. 

Median  Wall,  in  ancient  geography, 
also  called  fVall  qf  SemiramU  (not  built, 
however,  by  Semiramis),  is  reported  to 
have  been  300  feet  high,  about  140  miles 
long,  and  20  feet  thidc,  in  Mesopotamia, 


nmning  north-west  from  the  Tigris,  about 
90  miles  distant  finom  the  present  Bagdad ; 
erected  against  the  invasions  of  the  Me> 
dians.  It  was  built  of  brick  and  asphaftum. 
Mediation,  Mbdiatob.     In  interna- 
tional politics,  a  power  which  endeavors 
to  prevent,  by  peaceable  interference,  an 
approaching  war,  or  close  one  which  has 
broken  out,  is  called  a  wiediator.     Me- 
diation is  esBpntially  different  from  ar- 
bUroHon,  which  takes  place  if  two  powers 
submit  points  in  dispute  between  them  to 
the  decision  of  a  tliird  power,  which  is  to 
confine  itself  strictly  to  thepoints  at  issue, 
— a  proviso  which  often  afiords  a  dissatis- 
fied party  a  pretext  for  rejecting  the  decis- 
ion.*   Mediation  generally  takes  place  in 
consequence  of  a  request.       In    1818, 
Spain  asked  the  mediation  of  the  powers 
assembled  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle  in  her  quar- 
rel with  her  American  colonies,  which, 
however,  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that 
the  aid  desired  would  amount  to  assis- 
tance  in    making  a   re-conquest    The 
Poles,  in  1831,  sought  for  the  mediation  of 
England  between  themselves  and  Russia. 
France  has  been,  very  often,  the  mediator 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  or  Austria 
and  Turkey,  fiiom  interested  motives^  to 
prevent  Russia  or  Austria  firom  becoming 
too  powerful.    Several  powers  may  act 
jointly  as  mediators.    Mediation,  particu- 
larly of  late,  has  often  been  peribrmed  by 
congresses,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
the  treaty  of  London  (Ju^  6,  1827)  for 
the  pacification  of  Greece,  or  the  pending 
mediation  of  the  congress  at  London  be- 
tween Holland  and  Belgium.    This  kind 
of  mediation,  however,  was  introduced  by 
a  most  arbitrary  declaration  at   Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  that  the  five  great  powere  of 
Europe,  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Russia  and  Prussia,  would  be  the  media- 
tora  in  all  disputes  between  minor  powers. 
Their  ministers  in  Paris,  Frankfort  and 
Vienna  were  provided  with  the  neoessaiy 
authorities.    This  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  oi  armed  intervention  at  Lay- 
bach  and    Verona.      (See  htervenUotu) 
Napoleon  took  the  title  of  mediator  of 
Switzerland.     (See  Swiizerlcmd')     By  a 
law   of  the  Grerman    empire,    disputes 
between  the  members  were  left  to  the 
decision  of  a  third  membeiv-«  proceed- 
ing called  Auatragalingtanz,     (See  Ger- 
man Empire.)    The  same  rule  has  been 
established  in  the  Germanic  confederacy. 
Mediator^  in  theology,  is  an  appellation 

*  A  late  decision  of  the  king  of  the  Netheriandu, 
umpire  between  the  U.  Slates  and  En^and,  ia 
the  dispute  respecting  the  boundary  line  oetweea 
New  Brunswick  and  Maine,  has  given  rise  to 
nurmun  on  tliis  ground. 
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which  is  ^ven  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  Jesus 
Christ,  the  lostnicter  and  Savior  of  man- 
kind. Divines,  however,  have  differed  in 
their  sentiments  in  respect  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  tliis  office,  and  the  mode  of 
its  accomplishment 

MEDiATiSATioir.  When  the  German 
empire,  whose  unity  and  power  iiad  been 
long  before  destroyed,  was  formally  dis- 
solved (in  1806|,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  suffer  such  a  numiier  of  small 
sovereignties  to  exist  by  the  side  of  each 
other  as  remained  in  Suabia,  Franconia, 
fiavaria,  and  on  the  Rhine,  even  after  the 
secularizations  of  the  eccleeisstical  gov- 
ernments in  1803.  It  was  a  work  of  ne- 
cessity, and  of  duty  to  the  subjects,  to  ag- 
gregate them  in  larger  masses ;  and,  in  the 
previous  history  of  the  empire,  good  pre- 
cedents were  found  for  changing  smaller 
estates  from  immediate  membm  of  the 
empire  to  mediate,  that  is,  to  dependencies 
on  the  larger  govennnents.  The  number 
of  the  estates  of  the  empire  formerly  ex- 
empted in  this  manner  was  veiy  consid- 
erable, especially  ;in  the  Austrian  coun- 
tries. But  what '.made  this  proceeding 
odious  in  1806  was,  partly,  the  want  of  a 
principle ;  for  large  iioeseflsions,  like  Ftirst- 
enijeiv,  with  74,000  inhabitants,  Leiningen, 
with  83,000,  were  mediatised,  wliile  much 
smaller  ones  retained  their  sovereign- 
ty ;  partly  the  manner  in  which  the  legal 
relanons  of  the  former  sovereigns  towards 
their  new  superiors  were  sealed.  Tha 
proceeding  itself,  however,  was  unavoida- 
ble, as  appeared  m  1815,  when  it  was  not 
only  found  impossible  to  restore  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  mediatised  princes,  but  new 
ones  were  added  to  the  number  (Salm,  II- 
senbei^,  von  der  Leyen).  But,  b^  the  14th 
article  of  the  German  act  of  coniederation, 

Crovifflon  has  been  made  to  ^  the  le^l  re- 
tious  of  the  mediatised  sovereiffnues. 
MsDici.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  fiuni- 
lies,  from  the  common  ranks  of  society,  to 
attain  to  great  opulence  by  indusay  and 
good  fortune.  But  wealth  impaits  inflt»- 
ence,  and  this,  rank  and  distinction.  In 
democratic  states,  then,  it  is  not  wooderfUl, 
that  we  find  &milies  of  originaUy  little  im- 
portance, after  some  generetionB,  appear- 
mg  among  the  rulere  of  the  state,  and 
even  at  the  head  of  it  The  histories  of 
the  Grecian  and  Italian  republics  are  ftill 
of  such  examples.  But.  owinff  to  the 
fluctuating  nature  of  wealth  and  popular 
fiivor,  such  houses  generally  decline  as 
rapidly  as  they  rose  into  consequence.  I^ 
therefore,  a  ftunily  from  the  class  of  com- 
moners flourishes  for  centuries  amidst  the 
continual  viciasiti^des  of  conflicting  par- 


ties, if  its  influence  during  this  time  grad- 
ually becomes  supreme,  and  it  maintains 
this  power  for  centuries,  we  can  confi- 
dently conclude,  that  the  heads  of  the 
family  must  have  been  distinguished 
for  wisdom  and  good  fortune.  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  family  of  the  Medici. 
The  Medici,  when  they  first  appeared  in 
Florentine  history,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  were  already  rich  and 
important,  having  recently  acquired  afflu- 
ence bv  commerce.  Corso  Donate,  the 
head  of  the  party  of  the  Neri,  had  expelled 
the  Bianchi  fit>m  Florence,  but  found 
himself  neglected  by  his  former  friends, 
the  chiefs  of  the  nobility ;  he  therefore  at- 
tached himself,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  new  party,  to  some  wealthy  families  be- 
iongiDg  to  the  commoners.  Among  these, 
the  Medici  are  the  first  named,  almou^h, 
according  to  some,  thev  were  in  favor  of  the 
recall  of  the  banished  Bianchi.  Howev- 
er that  may  be,  thev  conducted  with  so 
much  sagacity,  that  they  soon  became  one 
of  those  families  from  which  the  pqpular 
oligarehy  of  Florence  was  composed. 
They  principally  contributed  to  the  eleva- 
tion or  Walter  of  Brienne,  duke  of  Ath- 
ens^ to  the  head  of  the  state^  who,  how- 
ever, made  use  of  his  power  to  humble 
the  ruling  fhmilies,  and  caused  Giovanni 
de'  Medici,  who  had  nbt  defended  Lucca 
against  the  Pisans  with  suflUcient  firmness, 
to  be  beheaded.  The  Medici,  therefore, 
with  some  other  iiunilies,  entered  Into  a 
conspiracy  against  him,  which  was  dis- 
covered to  him  by  Matteo  di  Marozaso ;  but, 
luckily  for  the  Medici,  the  tyrannical 
duke,  in  a  fit  of  caprice,  to  appear  mag- 
nanimeus,  did  not  investigate  the  case. 
This  proved  his  mm  ;  for  when  the  dis- 
satisfaction at  last  broke  out  into  open  re- 
bellion, the  Medici  were  anK>ng  the  lead- 
ers. Thenceforth  we  find  them  always  in 
public  afiairs.  After  the  banishment  of 
the  duke,  the  oU  nobility  were  again  ad- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  government, 
fit>m  wbioi  they  had  been  excluded  for 
fifty  yeara ;  but  abusing  tfaehr  new  liberty, 
they  were  guilty  of  sucn  violence  and  ex- 
cesses, that  Alamanno  de'  Medid,  the 
oldest  of  the  fiunily,  called  the  people  to 
arms,  and  drove  out  the  nobles.  During 
the  next  ten  yean,  when  Florence  was 
disturbed  anew  by  the  Ricf*.i  and  Albiza 
factions,  and  distracted  by  the  Ammoni- 
zioni  (as  the  exclusion  of  certain  individ- 
uals and  ftimilies  from  public  honon  un- 
der the  pretence  of  Gibelinism,  waa 
called),  the  Medici  joined  the  Ricciy 
which  was  the  weaker  party.  A  sen  of 
Alanoanno,  named  Bartholomew,  entersd 
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into  a  conspiracy  against  the  Albizzi  about 
the  year  ISiSQ,  mit  escaped,  on  its  diacove- 
ly,  from  the  &ie  of  hia  accomplicesy  by 
placing  himself  in  time  under  the  protec- 
tion of  his  brother  Salvestro,  who  waa  a 
magistrate.  Salvestro  himself,  when  gon- 
falonier of  justice,  in  1378,  procured  a  law 
by  which  the  Albizzi  were  humbled,  and 
the  Ammonizioni  were  moderated  The 
party  of  the  Albizzi  being  aftervrurda 
wholly  annihilated,  and  the  popular  party 
having  gained  the  supremacy,  Salvestro 
attained  the  great  distinction  which  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  future  influence  of 
liis  house.  The  moderation  of  Salvestro 
and  his  lamUy  preserved  them  from  fall- 
ing, even  when,  a  few  yeaia  later,  the 
paity  which  had  elevated  him  prepared 
its  own  ruin  by  its  airosance.  Thus  the 
Medici,  undisturbed  in  their  greatness  and 
aflluence,  saw  the  Albizzi,  Strozzi,  Scali, 
Albert!,  fail  around  them ;  for  they  did  not, 
like  the  latter,  aspire  to  the  supreme  pow- 
er of  the  suite.  Yet  they  also,  at  least  for 
a  period,  became  the  victims  of  republican 
party  spirit  In  an  insurrection  of  the 
people  against  the  principal  citizens  and 
the  revived  party  of  the  Albizzi,  1393, 
the  furious  populace  obliged  Yen  de' 
Medici,  Salvesiro's  son,  and  at  that  time 
head  of  the  &mily,  to  be  their  leader,  and 
to  compel  the  sifiioria  to  grant  their  de- 
mands. Yen  might  easily  nave  then  be- 
come the  roaster  of  Florence ;  but  be 
made  use  of  his  influence  with  the  people 
only  as  a  mediator,  and  cahned  the  dis- 
turbance. But  the  signoria  fiuling  to  fulfil 
their  promises  to  the  people,  he  and  his 
adherents  loudly  expressed  their  dissatis- 
faction. The  suspicious  government  took 
advantage  of  some  threats,  uttered  by  a 
fiiend  of  the  Medici,  to  banish  all  thoae 
members  of  the  fiunily  who  were  lineally 
descended  from  Salvestro,  with  their 
friends.  Some  of  these  exiles,  and  among 
them  Antonio,  in  concert  with  their 
friends  in  Florence,  attempted,  in  1397, 
to  return  and  seize  the  sovemment  They 
forced  their  way  into  Uie  city,  but  found 
no  assistance,  and  were  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  the  churoh  S.  Reparata,  where 
a  part  of  them  were  killed,  and  a  part 
made  prisoners  and  executed.  Afler  the 
detection  of  another  conspiracy,  excited 
by  the  duke  of  Milan,  in  1400,  among  the 
Florentine  exiles  in  Lombanly,  and  in 
which  inhabitants  of  Florence  were  to 
have  cooperated,  the  Medici  were  asain 
banished,  with  the  exception  of  a  few. 
But  these  few,  who  continued  to  enrich 
themselves  by  successful  commerce,  re- 
■tored  the  distinction  of  theur  house  on  a 


firmer  baan.  Giovanni  de'  Medid  wai^ 
in  1403,  1408  and  1417,  member  of  th« 
atrnorio,  in  1414  belonged  to  the  council 
of  the  Ten,  and,  finally,  when  the  ruling 
aristocracy  was  convinced  of  his  modera- 
tion and  of  his  impartiality,  became,  in 
September  and  October,  1421,  gonfidonier 
of  justice.  The  people  vaiuly  expedted 
fit>m  him  the  formation  of  an  opposition 
party,  which  he  was  too  prudent  to  at- 
tempt ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  waa  hon- 
estly devoted  to  the  A|bizzL  He  died  in 
14&.  Of  his  eons,  Coaimo  (Cosmo)  and 
Lorenzo,  the  fiNnner  besins  the  splendid 
series  of  the  celebrated  Medici ;  the  latter 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany.  Cosmo  had  ahneady  a  seat  in 
the  si^ria,  in  141,6.  Though  he  made 
little  direct  opposition  to  the  ruling  party, 
yet  the  great  Uberalitr  which  his  inuoeuse 
wealth  allowed  him  |o  exereiae,  collected 
a  numerous  party  arolind  him,  which,  en- 
vious of  the  Albizzi,  iftpglected  no  means 
to  vreaken  them.  This  does  not,  indeed, 
appear  to  have  been  elected  by  the  insti- 
gation of  Cosmo,  and  liis  party  waa  not 
even  called  after  him,  nut  after  a  certain 
Puccio  Pucci,  who,  vAth  Averardo  de' 
Medici,  was  most  zealoiijs  to  gain  him  par^ 
tisans;  yet  he  was  considered  by  the  Al- 
bizzi thechief  of  the  party,  and  their  most 
dangeroua  enemy.  He  was  finally  seized 
and  imprisoned,  without  being  proved 
guilty  of  any  crime,  except  his  popular 
a&bility,  and  succeeded  only  by  bribing 
the  gonfiilonier  Bernardo  Guadaani  in 
having  the  sentence  of  death,  whidi  was 
preparing  for  him  by  Rinaido  Albizzi, 
converted  into  banishment  to  Padua 
(1433).  Yet  his  friends  were  so  numerous^ 
that  a  year  after,  a  s^norio,  which  con- 
sisted whoOy  of  them,  recalled  Coamo, 
and  banished  Rinaido  and  hia  adberenta 
By  this  victory,  the  party  of  the  Medici 
acquired  the  ascendency.  Nevertheless, 
Cosmo  scorned  to  use  force  against  his 
enemies;  but  some  suspected  persona 
were  banished  in  1443.  The  worthy  Ne- 
ri  Capponi  endeavored  to  oppose  the  pc^ 
icy  of  Coamo,  who  was  a  friend  of  Fran- 
cesco Sforza.  But  Cosmo  waa  contented 
with  protecting  himself  ajpunat  his  ene- 
mies by  the  number  of  his  fii^ads,  and 
was  able  to  check  the  arrogance  of  the 
btter,  which  he  most  feared,  by  inspiring 
them  with  a  dread  of  the  former.  The 
ruling  parnr  in  Florence  waa  accuatomed 
to  oraun  K>r  some  of  their  number,  from 
the  people,  the  grant  of  full  powers  (haUa) 
to  appoint  the  magistrates  for  some  yeariL 
Cosmo  himself  caused  Neri  to  be  appoint- 
ed one  of  these  commiasioneiB,  9na  thui 
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attached  him  to  his  own  party,  which  haz- 
arded nothing  in  receiving  the  weaker  one 
of  Neri.  When,  after  the  death  of  Neri, 
the  term  of  the  balia  was  expired,  he  did 
not  make  use  of  his  power  to  effect  a  pro- 
longation of  it,  as  heretofore  some  less 
sagacious  chiefi  had  done,  but  waited  qui- 
etly, imtil  the  great  mass  of  those,  who 
vainly  expected  honors  from  the  people, 
but  might  have  hopes  of  receiving  them 
from  hjm,  efiected  the  renewal  of  the 
former  oligarchy  for  eight  years,  in  1458. 
Indeed,  it  was  always  his  policy  to  let 
others  worlc  for  his  advantage,  while  he 
remained  in  apparent  indifference  and  in- 
activity himself.  As  Puccio  Pucci  was 
formerly  called  the  head  of  his  party,  so, 
at  present,  Cosmo  ruled  the  republic,  from 
1458,  through  Luca  Pitti,  he  himself  re- 
maining in  the  back  ground.  From 
thence  he  observed  his  fnends  and  his  en- 
emies, and  endeavored  to  keep  the  former 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  which 
are  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  constitu- 
tional aristocracy,  and  much  more  to  that 
of  an  insecure  oligarchy.  He  was  less  suc- 
cessful in  this,  in  his  later  years,  particu- 
larly on  account  of  the  imperious  charac- 
ter of  Luca  Pitti.  He  therefore  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule,  never  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  his  mode  of  living  by  expense  or 
by  a  splendor  that  would  excite  envy.  His 
superfluous  wealth  he  expended  upon 
puulic  building  with  which  he  adorned 
^Florence,  and  m  a  splendid  munificence, 
not  only  towards  his  adherents,  but  es- 
pecially towards  artists  and  learned  men ; 
among  whom  Ajvyropylus,  Mareilius  Fici- 
nus,  £c.,  enjoyed  a  lioeral  share  of  his  fit- 
vors ;  for  he  himself  was  a  cultivated  and 
accoiuprished  friend  to  science,  without  be- 
ing a  less  active  merchant,  or  a  less  saga- 
ciousstatesman.  It  would  have  b^n 
easy^Pc  l>iQ^>  who  in  Europe  was  consid- 
ered as  the  prince  of  Florence,  to  ally 
himself  with  princes ;  but  he  married  his 
sons  and  his  grand-daughters  to  the  daugh- 
ters and  sons  of  Florentine  citizens.  With 
ecjual  wisdom  he  managed  the  foreign  af- 
fairs of  the  republic,  in  its  difficult  rela- 
tions with  Naples,  Milan  and  Venice,  in 
which  liis  commercial  connexions  with  all 
countries  and  his  vast  credit  firmly  sup- 
ported him.  (The  learned  Pignotti  is 
more  rigid  and  impartial  than  Roscoe  in 
his  judgment  upon  Cosmo.)  After  Cos- 
mo had  done  every  thing  which  he  could 
to  establish  his  house  in  the  popular  favor, 
he  died  in  1464,  with  anxious  thoughts 
respecting  the  future;  for  his  kinsman, 
$lje  sagacious  Bernardo  de'  Medici,  who 
had  gained  so  much  honor  in  the  war 


a^nst  Milan  and  Naples,  and  his  son 
Giovanni,  had  both  died  before  him  ;  his 
other  son,  Piero,  on  account  of  his  ill 
health,  seemed  littie  capable  of  being  at 
the  head  of  the  state  ;  the  sons  of  Piero, 
Giuliano  and  Lorenzo,  were  still  minors. 
Piero,  in  the  commencement  of  his  course, 
lost  much  of  the  favor  which  the  Floren- 
tines would  readily  have  transferred  to 
him  from  his  adored  father,  in  consequence 
of  following  the  evil  suggestion  of  a  false 
fiiend,  Diotisalvi  Neroni,  who  advised 
him,  in  order  to  restore  his  finances,  which 
had  BufTered  from  the  munificence  of  his 
father,  to  exact  the  payment  of  man  v  sums 
of  money,  whibh  his  father  had  lent  to 
citizens.  The  growing  dislike  of  the  peo- 
ple towards  him  on  account  of  this  meas- 
ure, and  also  the  betrothment  of  his  son 
Lorenzo  with  Clarice  (of  the  noble  house 
of  Orsini),  were  eagerly  taken  advantage  of 
by  Neroni  and  the  ambitious  Luca  ritti, 
in  conjunction  with  the  true  patriot  Nicol6 
Soderini,  and  Agiiolo  Acciajuoli,  the  per- 
sonal enemy  of  the  Medici,  to  efiect  his 
downfall.  'They  prepared  a  list  of  names 
peraonally  subscribed  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Medici.  Piero,  to  whom  this  was 
made  knovm,  procured  a  similar  list 
of  the  nan)e»  of  his  friends  and  parti- 
sans, which  many  subscribed  under  the 
influence  of  fear,  who  had  already  enrolled 
themselves  among  his  adversaries.  After 
unsuccessful  attempts,  by  moderate  meas- 
ures, to  change  the  government,  the  male- 
contents  resolved  to  put  Piero  to  death  in 
his  own  house  at  Carreggi,  and  to  take 
possession  of  the  government  with  the 
assistance  of  the  marquis  of  Ferrera. 
But  the  design  was  revealed  to  Piero, 
whereupon,  in  August,  1466,  with  a  nu- 
merous body  of  armed  men,  he  went  to 
Florence.  Guarded  by  these,  he  kept 
quietly  in  his  own  house.  His  enemies 
also  armed  themselves,  but  were  discour- 
aged by  the  defection  of  Luca  Pitti.  Pie- 
ro having  professed  his  moderation  to  a 
deputation  of  eminent  citizens,  and  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  desire  the  renewal 
of  the  expired  IMa,  the  people  wouki  un- 
dertake nothing  against  him  ;  his  enemies 
therefore  dispers^,  and  their  leaders  fled 
fiom  Florence.  The  baUa  was  then  re- 
newed to  tne  iMuty  of  the  Medici,  and 
they  became  uom  this  time  supreme. 
But  the  other  members  of  the  ftolta  abused 
this  power  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner, 
and  Piero,  being  almost  constantly  confin- 
ed to  his  bed,  was  unable  to  prevent  them ; 
he  was,  therefore, -on  the  point  of  recalling 
his  banished  enemies,  in  order,  by  their 
means,  to  check  the  Tiolence  of  his  friends. 
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when  death  prevented  him  (1469).    The 
secret  enemies  of  the  Medici,  on  account 
of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  his  sons^ 
liorenzo  and  Giuliano,  thought  the  time 
fkvorable  for  a  new  attempt  to  overthrow 
that   powerful   house.     In    eonjunction 
with  pope  Sextus  IV  and  the  archbishop 
of  Pisa,  Francesco  Salviati,  the  Pazzi,  the 
family  next  in  consequence  to  the  Medici, 
formed  the  plan  of  an  assault  on  Lo- 
renzo and  Giuliano,  which,  after  many 
disappointments,  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion April  26, 1478,  in  the  church  S.  Re- 
parata.    They  failed,  indeed,  in  their  at- 
tempt on  Lorenzo ;  but  Giuliano  was  mur- 
dered.    The  people  immediately  armed 
themselves  ia  the  cause  of  the  beloved  Med- 
ici, his  assassins  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
house  of  Pazzi  was  overthrown,    Loren- 
zo, now  the  only  head  of  his  house,  and 
more  than  ever  confirmed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  repubUc,  ruled  it  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  his  grandfather,  whom  he  sur- 
plissed  in  wisdom  and  moderation,  as  in 
magnanimitv  and  munificence  ;  but  par- 
ticuiariy  in  his  active  z«il  for  the  arts  and 
sciences.    By  alliances  with  Venice  and 
Milan,  he  protected  Florence  against  the 
machinations  of  the  pope  and  the  king  of 
Naples.    He  then  made  a  journey  to  r<f  a- 
ples,  and  Induced  the  king,  the  bitterest 
enemy  of  himself  and  his  country,  to  be- 
come his  warmest  friend,  and   an  ally 
against  the  attacks  of  the  implacable  pope 
•nd  the  faithless  Venetians.    By  his  hon- 
orable and  wise  policy,  he  placed  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Italy  on  a  footing,  which, 
until  his  death,  ensured  to  her  fuU  securi- 
ty and  ample  scope  to  extend  and  confirm 
her  prosperity.    Great  losses  induced  him 
to  give  up  commerce,  which  the  Medici 
had  always  carried  on,  though,  indeed,  by 
agents  who  were  frequently  treacherous 
or  inefficient.    These  losses  had  reduced 
him  to  such  a  want  of  money,  that  he  was 
often  compelled  to  borrow  large   sums 
from  the  public  treasury ;  yet,  when  he 
withdrew  his  property  from  trade,  he  was 
sufficiently  wealthy  to  purchase  princelv 
domains,  and  not  only  to  adorn  them  with 
palaces  of  regal  splendor,  but  also  to  or- 
nament Florence  vrith  elegant  edifices. 
In  the  long  peace,  which  his  wisdom  pro- 
cured for  the  republic,  he  entertained  the 
Florentines  with  elegant  and  splendid  fes- 
tivals, himself  with  the  society  of  the  most 
distinguished  literati  of  his  age,  whom  (as, 
for  instance,  Demetrius  Chalcondylas,Ag- 
nolo  da  Montepulciano,  Christopher  Lan- 
dini,  and,  above  all,  the  great  John  Pico 
of  Mirandola)  his  fame  and  his  invitation 
bod  attracted  to  Florence,  and  his  princely 


munificence  rewarded.    He  increased  the 
Medicean  tibrary,  so  rich  in  manuscripts^ 
founded  by  Cosmo  in  147L     He  also 
opened  a  school  of  the  arts  of  design,  in 
a  palace  adorned  with  ancient  statues  and 
excellent  paintings.    All,  who  in  this  age 
had  gained  a  reputation  in  Florence  &r 
great  uiients,  sliared  his  patronage.  Loren« 
zo  was  therefore  sumamed  thcJIfo^fr^ 
cent.    Honored  by  all  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope, beloved    by  his  fellow-citizens,  he 
died  in  1492,  and  with  him  the  glory  of 
his  country  .--See   Fabroni's    Vita  Lour, 
MedicU  (Pisa,  1784,2  vol8.,4to.),  and  Wil- 
liam Roscoe's  Life  of  Lorinzo  de^  MedicL 
The   Ooere  di  Lorenzo  de*  Medici^  dd- 
to  U  MagniAco,  were  published  at  Flcv- 
ence  in  1826,  in  a  splendid  edition,  at 
the  expense  of  the  grand-duke,  Leopold 
II,  and  contain  the  first  complete  collec- 
tion of  his  poems  (4  vols.,  quarto).    Lo- 
renzo left  three  sons,  Piero,  married  to 
Alfonsina  Orsini ;  Giovanni,  at  tlie  age  of 
14  cardinal,  and  afterwards  pope  L^  X ; 
and  Giuliano,  duke  of  Nemoura.  Piero,  the 
new  head  of  the  state,  was  wholly  unquaU 
ifieil  for  the  place.    In  two  years,  he  had 
alienated  the  duke  of  Milan  and  the  king 
of  France  fiiom  the  republic,  and,  by  his 
imprudence  and  weakness,  but  partica- 
lariy  by  the  disgraceful  |)eace  of  Serezna, 
hacf  made   himself  despised   and  hated 
by  tlie  Florentines,  who  would  willuiffiy 
have  honored  his  great  fkther  in  liiin.   He 
was,  in  consequence,  divested  of  the  gov-  • 
^mment,  and  banished,  with  his  whole 
family.    After  several  attempts,  by  fraud 
or  force,  to  return,  Piero  lost  his  life  (1504) 
in   the  batde   of  the    Garigliano,  being 
drowned  in  this  river,  where  he  was  with 
the  French  army.    In  1513,  his  brothei^ 
the  cardinal  Giovanni,  by  an  insurrection 
raised  by  the  popular  preacher  Hkrony- 
mus  Savonarola,  obuiined  a  reesi^i^- 
ment  in  his  native  city,  and  when  he  be- 
came pope,  in  1514 ;  he  elevated  his  hnn- 
ly  again  to  its  pristine  splendor.    Piero's 
SOD,  Lorenzo,  created  by  the  pope  duke 
of  Urbino,  was  the  head  of  the  state, 
though  always  without  the  princely  title, 
and  with  the  preservation  of  the  republi- 
can forms.    He  died  in  1519.    Julius,  a 
natural  son  of  the    Giuliano  who  was 
murdered  in  1478,  ascended  the  papal 
throne,  in  1523,  under  the  title  of  Clement 
VII,  and,  in  1533,  Catharine,  Lorenzo's 
daughter,  became  the  wife  of  Henry  II, 
king  of  France ;  after  which  events,  the 
speedy  diasoiution  of  the  semblance  of^  lib- 
erty at  Florence  was  readily  foreseen.  The 
Florentines,  indeed,  seemed  on  the  point 
of  recovering  their  ancient  freedom,  whea 
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they  banished,  in  1527,  the  ycious  Ale»- 
flandro  ;  but  this  wns  the  last  ebullition  of 
republican  spirit.    At  the  persuasion  of 
Clement  VII,  Charles  V  liesieged  Florence 
in  1531,  and  after  its  capture  reinstated 
Alessandro,  made  him  duke  of  Florence, 
and  gave  him  his  natural  daughter,  Marga- 
ret, in  marria^.    At  first,  the  nation  lov- 
ed him  for  his  afiability ;  but  finally,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  a  licentious  course  of 
life.    He  was  the  first  independent  duke 
of  Florence.    When  Alexander,  the  last 
descendant  of  the  great  Cosmo,  had  been 
murdered  by  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  (a  lineal 
descendant  from  Cosmo's  brother  Loren- 
zo), in  1537,  the  Florentines  made  a  weak 
attempt  to  reestablish  the  republic;  but 
Charles  V  again  attacked  them,  and  his 
power  promoted  Cosmo  I  (who  belonged 
to  another  branch)  to  the  dukedom  of 
Florence.    Cosmo  I  possessed,  as  di<l  his 
successors,  the  art,  but  not  the  virtues,  of 
the  great  Medici  to  whom  he  owed  his 
power.     To  confirm  his  greatness,  he 
made  it  his  chief  object  to  exterminate  the 
Surozzi,  the  hereditary  enemies    of  his 
house,  in  1554.    To  protect  the  commerce 
of  the  Levant  against  the  Turks,  he  founded 
a  new  religious  order,  that  of  St  Stephen. 
He  was  a  great  amateur  and  collector  of 
antiquities  and  pictures,  and  founded  the 
extensive  collection  of  statues  of  cele- 
brated   men,    and   constantly    increased 
the  collection  of  statues  in  the  garden 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent    The  foun- 
dation of  the  Florentine  academy,  and  of 
the  academy  of  design,  in  156S2,  is  due  to 
him.    After  he  had  made  himself  master 
of  Sienna,  with  the  assistance  of  Spain,  in 
1557,  and  by  several  other  acquisitions 
bad  extended  the  dominions  of  Florence, 
he  obtained  from  pope  Pius  V  the  title  of 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany  ;  but  his  son  and 
successor,  Francis,  finit  procured,  from  the 
emperor  Maximilian  II,  whose  sister  Jo- 
anna he  married,  the  confirmation  of  tiiis 
tide,  in  1575,  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Francis's  second  wife,  the  celebrated  Ve- 
netian, Bianca  Capello,  was  declared^  by 
the  senate  of  her  country,  daughter  of  the 
republic,  in  order  to  moke  her  worthy  of 
this  alliance.    His  daughter  Maria  became 
the  wife  of  Henry  IV  of  France.    This 
branch  of  the  Medici  had  not,  like  tliat 
which  became  extinct  with  Alessandro, 
given  up  commerce  ;  even  when  princes, 
Cosmo  I,  Francis,  and  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand I  (at  that  time  cardinal),  who  suc- 
ceeded hiro,  likewise  an  ardent  lover  of 
the  arts,  as  also  Cosmo  II,  the  son  of  the 
last  (who  succeeded  in  1609),  continued 
engaged  in  it,  and  Fronds  even  continued 


the  r^l  traffic,  wbkh  Ferdinand  gave 
up.     Under  these  grand-dukes  the  arts 
and  sciences  flourished  at  Florence,  and, 
in  tms  circumstance,  as  well  as  in  the  art- 
ful policy  of  the  government  (especially 
in  the  delicate  situation  of  nffain  between 
France  and  Spain),  was  recognised  the 
spirit  of  the  great  Medici  of  the  fifteenth 
century.    But  the  state   of  things  was 
chauffed  under  Ferdinand  1 1,  son  of  Cos- 
mo II,  who,  in  1631,  came  to  the  govern- 
ment at  the  age  of  eleven  years.    jDuring 
his  minority,  the  clergy,  and  through  it  the 
papal  see,  acquired  a  very  pernicious  in- 
fluence in  the  administration,  and  pereuad- 
ed  him,  contrary  to  the  policy  of  his  fiither, 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Spain 
and  Austria — an  alliance  made  use  of  by 
these  courts  to  drain  immense  sums  of 
money  from  tlie  treasuir  of  the  Medici, 
which   was  thought  to  be  inexhaustible. 
He  governed  49  years,  and  his  son,  Cosmo 
III,  austerely  brought  up,  and  destitute  of 
all  political  capacity,  53  years,  from  1670 
to  1723~a  century  in  which  Tuscany 
was  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  state, 
by  an  enormous  national  dent,  and  b^  an 
exhaustion  of  all  the  sources  of  national 
wealth.     Fortunately   for  this    country, 
John  Gasto,  son  of  Cosmo  III,  was  the 
last  of  his  family,  once  so  glorious,  but 
now  degenerated  beyond  hope  of  recove- 
ry.   He  died  in  1737,  after  an  inefficient 
zeign,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  tennt 
of  the  peace  of  Vienna  (1735),  left  his 
duchy  to  the  house  of  Lorraine.    Francis 
Stephen,  duke  of  Lorraine  and  grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany  (afterwards  the  emperor 
Francis  l\  made  a  contract  with  the  nster 
of  John  Gasto,  the  widowed  electress  of 
the  Palatinate,  the  last  of  the  name  of 
Medici,  by  which  he  acquired  the  various 
allodial  possessions  of  her  house,  and  also 
the  celebrated  works  of  art  and  antiqui- 
ties collected  by  her  ancestors.      Under 
the  26  yeara'  reign  of  his  son,  the  wise 
and  virtuous  Leopold,  Tuscany  recovered 
from  a  decline  that  hml  lasted  for  more 
than  a  century.    (See  iSiscany^  and  Clay- 
ton's Memoin  of  the  House  ofMtdici.) 

Medici,  Luigi,  don,  minister  of  the  king 
of  Naples,  descended  from  the  ducd 
house  of  Ottojano,  was  duke  of  Safto, 
high  steward  of  the  king  of  Naples,  and, 
for  some  time,  president  of  the  ministry. 
He  succeeded  Acton  (q.  v.),  and  rendered 
service,  in  1805,  by  improving  the  state 
of  the  finances.  During  the  reign  of  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte  and  Joachim  Murat,  he 
resided  in  En|^d,  and  returned  with 
the  Bourbons  to  Naples^  where  he  was 
minui^Ar  of  thc  pofioB,  wheu  Munt,  in- 
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duced  by  lalBe  rBporta,  puqxisely  spmd 
in  onler  to  lead  hiin  to  his  ruin,  passed 
from  Corsica  to  the  Neapolitan  territory. 
Medici  ordered  the  coasts  to  be  watched, 
and  Mufat  was  taken  and  shot.  The 
minister's  report  on  this  event  is  contained 
in  the  papers  of  that  time  (1815).  In 
1818,  Modici  concluded  a  concordate  with 
the  pope,  lie  now  improved  the  system 
of  coinage,  &c.  In  1819,  the  king,  on  his 
proposal,  ordered  *'that  all  judges  should 
decide  causes  according  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  laws,  and,  wherever  this 
was  not  clear,  should  follow  reasonable 
interpretations,  and  not  the  commentaries 
of  jurisconsults ;  after  which,  the  reasons 
of  the  sentence  should  be>  printed."  To 
dear  the  prisons,  filled  with  captive  rob- 
bers. Medici  sent  2000  criminals  to  Brazil, 
accord iiif  to  a  treaty  concluded  with  the 
court  of  Ilio  Janeiro.  Yet  his  administra- 
tion) particularly  the  reestablishment  of 
convents,  in  1819,  met  with  much  censure. 
The  people  were  dissatisfied  with  the  new 
tax  on  landed  property  {/undariaX,  The 
revolution  broke  out  at  Nola,  July  2, 1820. 
I'he  ministiy  of  the  police  had  previously 
been  given  to  the  prince  of  Canosa,  who, 
unlike  Medici,  united  with  the  secret 
society  of  the  Calderarij  in  order  to  sup- 
press the  Carbonari,  whilst  Medici  had 
sent  the  most  ardent  members  of  these 
societies  to  the  insane  hospitals.  Medici 
tOLve  in  his  resignation,  and  retired  to 
Itome,  where  he  remained  for  some  time 
afler  the  return  of  the  king  to  Naples. 
But  when  the  violent  measures  of  the 
prince  of  Canosa  appeared  to  be  ill  adapt- 
ed to  restore  order,  the  king,  on  the  advice 
of  Austria,  resolved  to  form  a  new  minis- 
try (June  1822),  the  president  of  which 
was  prince  Alvaro  Rufib,  and  the  finances 
were  once  more  given  to  Medici :  milder 
measures  were  now  adopted.  To  cover 
the  deficit  in  the  revenue,  a  loan  had  been 
contracted  with  the  house  of  Rothschild. 
When  the  king,  with  prince  Ruffo,  went 
to  the  congress  of  Verona,  and  afierwai^i 
to  Vienna,  Medici  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  ministers.  He  saw 
himself  obliged  to  contract  a  new  loan 
with  the  house  of  Rothschild,  for  two 
millions  and  a  half  pounds  steriing,  for 
which,  customs  and  other  indirect  taxes 
were  pledged.  Under  tlie  reisn  of  Fran- 
cis I,  Medici  retained  his  high  post  lie 
went  with  his  khig  to  Madrid,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  consulted  respecting  the 
regulation  of  the  embarrassed  finances  of 
Spain.    He  died  in  183a 

MfipiciME ;  the  science  of  diseases^  and 
the  ait  of  healing  or  alleviating  them.    It 


is  founded  on  the  study  of  man^  physical 
and  moral  nature,  in  health  and  in  disease 
Created  by  necessity,  the  ofifspring  of  in- 
stinct, observad<yi,  time,  and  reflection,  it 
began  in  ages  previous  to  the  records  of  hia- 
tory ;  it  has  struggled  at  all  times,  und  con- 
tinues to  struggle,  with  favorite  theories ; 
has  been  uifluenced  by  all  systems  of  phi- 
losophy and  religion,  by  truth  and  supersti- 
tion ;  and  has,  witli  the  slowness  which 
maiks  all  the  important  advancoments  of 
mankind,  but  lately  emerged  from  some 
of  the  prejudices  of  thousands  of  years, 
and  will  long  continue  subject  to  others. 
Like  other  sciences,  medicine  has  cained 
more  from  the  single  discoveries  of  close 
observers  than  fix>in  centuries  of  theory. 
For  the  few  hundreds  of  years  in  which 
men  have  begun  to  apply  themseHes 
more  to  actual  observation,  and  the  hu- 
man bodv  has  been  carefully^  studied, 
medicine,  like  all  the  natural  sciences  to 
which  it  is  so  near  akin,  has  made  great 
progress.  The  higher  kinds  of  skiW  and 
knowledge,  in  the  eariier  stages  of  nations, 
are  in  genecal  exclusively  appropriated 
by  the  priests,  and  this  has  been  the  case 
with  medicine  and  the  otiier  branches  of 
natural  science.  The  knowledge  of 
medicine  was  a  secret  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  and,  in  Greece^  it  was  cairefully 
concealed,  and  transmitted  from  son  to 
son,  by  the  fiunily  of  the  Asclepiades,  an 
order  of  priests  of  iEsculspius  (w^tcicpuM). 
To  these  belonged  the  great  Hippocmtes. 
(q.  v.)  He  undertook,  in  the  mh  cen- 
tury B.  C,  after  making  himself  master 
of  the  medical  knowledge  preserved  in 
the  temples  at  Cos  and  Cnidos,  to  become 
the  founder  of  scientific  medicine,  by 
separating  the  results  of  actual  experience 
from  vain  speculatioiu  His  doctrine  may 
be  called  the  empiric  ratumalism ;  and,  nu- 
merous as  are  the  systems  that  have 
flourislied  since,  in  ancient  and  modem 
times,  mankind  has  always  returned  to 
his  principle  of  making  observation  the 
only  rule  in  the  treatment  of  diseases. 
The  doctrine  of  Hippocrates  was  blended, 
by  his  immediate  successore,  with  the 
natonic  philosophy,  whereby  was  form- 
ed the  (so  called)  ancient  dogmatic  mtem. 
In  Alexandria,  which  was,  from  300  B.  C, 
the  seat  of  learning,  medicine  was  one  of 
the  branches  studi^,  but  soon  degenerated 
into  mere  dialectics  and  book  learning. 
Hence  we  find  it  soon  followed  by  the 
empiric  school  (286  B.  C),  the  methodic 
school  (100  B.  C.),  the  pneumatic  school 
(68  B.  CX  and,  at  lenstb,  by  the  eclec- 
tic school  (81  A.  D.),  which  took  from  all 
the  others.     A  philosophical  and  great 
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niiia  WB8  required  to  put  an  end  to  so 

oonfused  a  state  of  medical  science,  and 
Rich  a  mind  appeared  in  Galen  (q.  v.)  of 
Peiiganios.  His  system  acquired  an  al- 
most undisputed  preeminence  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  down  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  For  some  time  (in  the  seventh 
century),  the  intellectual  Arabians  culti- 
vated the  sciences,  and  with  them  medi- 
cine. They  also  founded  their  medicine 
on  that  of  Galen,  but  fiishioned  the  science 
according  to  their  notions,  and  left  it  not 
unimproved  in  respect  of  practical  appli- 
cation and  pharmacology.  Arabian  medi- 
cine reached  its  highest  point  under  Avi- 
cenna  (bom  380),  who,  for  some  time, 
was  esteemed  even  higher  than  Galen ; 
the  opinion  of  tlie  latter*s  superiority, 
however,  eventually  revived.  The  West- 
ern medicine  begins  with  the  medical 
school  of  Salerno,  perhaps  existing  as 
early  as  in  the  ninth  century,  but  well 
established  in  1143  and  1238,  where  medi- 
cine was  taught  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Greeks.  During  the  rest  of 
the  middle  ages,  there  existed  a  Galeno- 
Anibian  science  of  medicine,  mostly  fos- 
tered by  ignorant  monks,  and  only  gradu- 
ally struggling  on,  after  suffering,  oer- 
haps,  more  than  any  other  science,  from 
every  superstition  and  every  misconcep- 
tion "of  nature.  In  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry, anatomy  was  improved  by  Mondini ; 
later,  the  knowledge  of  medicaments,  by 
the  discovery  of  new  and  distant  coun- 
tries^ practical  medicine,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  new  diseases,  and  not  a  little  bv 
the  frightful  syphilis.  The  love  of  Greek 
literature  was  revived  by  the  scholars 
driven  from  Greece  by  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  (in  1453),  and  men  hav- 
ing begun  to  read  the  Greek  medical  wri- 
ters, especially  Hippocrates,  in  the  origi- 
nal language,  a  more  scientific  and 
libera)  spirit  of  investigation  took  the  place 
of  rittvisli  adherence  to  antiquated  preju- 
dice. Thus  the  fall  of  the  Gkilenic*  sys- 
tem was  prepared,  which  was  completed 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  forms  the 
essential  part  of  the  reformation  produced 
bv  Theophrastus  Paracelsus  (1586).  The 
chemico-theosophical  system  of  this  en- 
thusiast was  refined  and  armnged  by  J.' 
B.  von  Helmont  (who  died  in  1644),  until, 
defHived  of  its  theosophical  character,  it 
passed  over  into  the  chemico-materiri  sys- 
tem of  Francis  Sylvius  (who  died  in  1672), 
and,  at  length,  into  the  psychiatric  svstem 
(from  larpiny,  cure)  of  Stahl  (who  died  in 
1734)r  Yet,  soon  after  Harvey's  (q.v.) 
ffreal  discovery  of  the  circulation  of^  the 
Blood  (in  1619),  the  iatromatbemalical 
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doctrine,  ander  Alphonso  Borrelli  (who 
died  in  1679),developed  itself^  which  finally 
took  tlie  shape  of  the  dynamic  system  of 
Fr.  Hoffmann  (died  17422),  from  whieh 
the  dynamic  schools  of  modem  limes  pr9>- 
cceded,  for  the  history  of  which  we  must 
re^  the  reader  to  the  works  mentioned 
below.  For  the  newest  systems,  as  the 
faomoDopathic  system  of  Hahnemann  (see 
Homttcpathy,  and  Hahnemann),  or  that 
of  M.  Broussaia,  a  Frenchman,  who 
strives  to  trace  all  diseases  to  uifiamma- 
tion  of  the  bowels,  we  must  refer  to  the 
publications  of  the  authors,  and  to  the 
medical  periodicals. — See  Kurt  SprengeFs 
GeschichU  dor  Arznttkundt  (thini  edition, 
Halle,  fifth  vol.,  1827;  translated  into 
French,  Paris,  1816);  J.  F.  K.  Becker's 
GeschicfUe  da-  HeUkunde  (BeHin,  1822,  vol. 
1) ;  Hamilton's  History  of  Medicine  (Lon- 
don, 1831, 2  vols^  8vo.,  &C.J  The  various 
medical  sciences,  or  those  closely  connect- 
ed with  them,  and  more  or  less  requisite 
for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  medicine, 
may  be  thus  enumerated: — the  whole 
range  of  natuml  sciences,  as  zoology  (in- 
cluding comparative  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  natu- 
ral philosophy,  chemistry,  &c. :  psychol- 
ogy, which  teaches  the  various  phenom- 
ena of  soul  and  mind :  anatomy,  which 
teaches  the  form  and  ^tuation  oY  the  or- 
gans by  the  examination  of  dead  bodies, 
and  is  divided  into  osteologv,  treating  of  the 
bones  ;  syndesmology,  of*^  the  liguments ; 
myolo^,  of  the  muscles ;  splanclinology, 
of*^the  intestines ;  angiology,  of  the  vessels ; 
neuroloffy,  of  the  nerves ;  ond  adenology, 
of  the  glands :  organic  physics,  treating  of 
tlie  mechanical  operaUons  of  die  human 
body,  the  power,  gravi^,  6lc^  of  its  jiarts: 
physiology,  which  treats  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  in  connexion.*  Such  is 
the  basis  of  all  those  branches  of  science 
which  may  be  more  particularly  called 
medical^  and  which  we  will  now  enume- 
rate. The  science  of  health,  that  is,  of 
that  in  which  it  consists,  its  conditions, 
and  its  signs,  is  called  hygiene,  or,  as  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  regulation  of  the  diet, 
dueUiicM.  Pathology,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  science  of  disease,  of  that  in  which 
it  consists,  its  origin,  &c.  Mosology  treats 
of  the  various  sorts  of  diseases,  their  ori- 
gin and  symptoms,  and  strives  to  arrang« 
diseases  mto  one  whole.  Pathological 
cmatomy  teaches  the  mechanical  altera- 
tions and  changes  of  structure.    Semiotics 

*Sorae  add  here,  anihropochemie  or  the 
chcmistxy  of  the  boman  body,  the  chemicaJ  com- 
position of  all  its  partita  most  important  branch, 
but  usualliy  WMIed  uader  geiieral  cbamistry. 
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teaches  to  infer  from  the  various  83nnp- 
toiiis,  the  nature  of  the  disease ;  <fia^no3- 
ticBf  to  distinguish  the  symptoms  ot  differ- 
ent diseases;  and  prognostics^  to  infer, 
from  the  past  and  present  state  of  a  dis- 
ease, its  future  course.  Therapeutics  is 
the  science  of  the  cure  of  diseases,  ofleu 
divided  into  genera^  treating  of  the  sub-  . 
ject  of  cure  in  genenU,  its  character,  &c, 
and  special,  of  the  cures  of  the  particular 
diseases.  Surgery  treats  of  mechanical 
injuries,  and  the  mode  of  relieving  dis- 
eases and  deran^ments  by  mechanical 
meaus.  Obstetrics  treats  of  the  modes 
of  facilitating  delivery.  Materia  medica 
is  tlie  science  of  medicines,  their  external 
appearance,  history,  and  effects  on  the 
human  or^emization.  Phartnacy  teaches 
how  to  preserve  drugs,  &&,  and  to  mix 
medicines.  Climes  (q.  v.),  or  medical 
practice,  applies  the  results  of  all  these 
sciences  to  roai  cases.  We  should  men- 
tion, in  this  connexion,  the  history  and 
literature  of  medicine,  the  history  of  dis- 
eases, a  veiy  interesting  branch,  political 
medicine,  which  is  divided  into  medical 
police  and  forensic  medicine,  that  branch 
which  enables  the  physician  to  give  to 
courts  and  other  legal  authorities  proper 
explanations  in  regaurd  to  personal  injuries, 
particular  appearances  of  the  body,  &c., 
as  whetiier  a  wound  was  mortal,  bow  in- 
flicted, whether  a  child  was  dead  before 
bom,  &c.  In  many  countries,  physicians 
are  appointed  by  the  government  for  tliis 
purpose.  We  must  lastly  mention  mid- 
imfenf,  as  taught,  in  many  countries,  to 
women,  who  make  a  regular  study  and 
business  of  it  A  student  of  medicine 
ought  to  be  well  versed  in  the  two  learned 
languages,  and  cannot  dispense  with  a  re- 
8i>ectable  knowledge  of  English,  French, 
German  and  Italian.  Among  the  works 
which  treat  of  medicine  at  large  are  Die- 
tionnaire  des  Sciences  MMcala^  par  une 
SociHS  de  Mideeins  et  Chirurgiens  (Paris, 
Panckoucke,  containing  60  vols.,  1612  to 
1822),  aod  Journal  cotnpUmentaire  du  Diet 
des  Sciences  Med.  (from  1818  to  1824,  17 
vols.,  still  continued) ;  Eneyklop,fVdrterhuch 
der  Medicin.  fVissenschafUn  (edited  by  the 
professors  of  the  medical  faculty  at  Herlii>— 
Grafe,  Hufeland,  Link,  Rudolphi,  von  Sie- 
bold,  Beriin,  vol.  i,  1827) ;  also  Good's  Book 
of  Medici  ne.—JMeiiccU  CreograpJof  is  aeog- 
raphy  applied  to  medicine,  treating  all  the 
subjects  of  geography  which  have  any  in- 
fluence upon  the  health,  the  bodily  struc- 
ture, activity  of  mind,  and  the  diseases  of 
men.  It  is  a  science  of  great  interest. — See 
Ge<^raphical  J^osohgy  (in  German),  Stutt- 
gart, 1^»  by  Schnurrer.— Jlle<iica{  Topog- 


raphy  is  the  description  of  single  places  or 
tracts  of  country  as  to  the  circumstances 
which  make  them  interesting  in  a  medical 
point  of  view — ^the  winds,  rivers,  springs, 
mountains,  tbe  sea,  woods,  plains,  struc- 
ture of  the  bouses,  way  of  living  of  the 
people,  their  amnsements  and  customs ;  in 
short,  every  thing  which  affects  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants.  Geographical  situa- 
tion, elevaiion,  &C.,  belong  to  a  coniplete 
medical  topo^phy.  (See  Metzler's  Guide 
for  the  dravDvng  up  of  Medical  T^tpogrct- 
pkies,  in  German.) 

Medietas  Linoujk;  ajuiy  or  inquest, 
whereof  the  one  half  condsts  of  denizens, 
the  other  strangers,  in  pleas  wherein  the 
one  party  is  a  stranger. 

Medina,  or  Medina  el  Nebi  (the  city 
of  the  prophet) ;  before  the  days  of  Moham- 
med, Jathrebj  anciently  latrippa;  a  city  of 
Arabia,  in  Hedsjas,  70  miles  E.  of  Jambo, 
its  port  on  the  Red  sea,  180  N.  of  Mecca ; 
Ion.  40°  lO'  E. ;  lat.  25*>  13^  N. ;  popula- 
tion, about  8000.  It  is  regarded  by  Mo- 
hammedans as  sacred,  from  its  containing 
the  tomb  of  Mohammed.  Most  of  the 
bouses  are  pooriy  built,  and  the  place  is 
of  no  importance,  except  from  its  con- 
taining the  sepulchre  of  Mohammed.  This 
sepulchre  is  held  in  high  veneration  by 
Mohammedans,  yet  the  visiting  it  is  not 
considered  necessary  or  highly  meritori- 
ous, and  Medina  is  much  less  visited  by 
pilgrims  than  Mecca.  Neither  the  tomb 
nor  the  mosque  in  which  it  is  enclosed,  is 
distinguished  by  any  magnificence;  but 
it  was  remarkable  for  an  immense  treasure 
of  pearls,  precious  stones,  &C.,  accumu- 
lated for  ages  by  tlie  contributions  of  rich 
Mohammedans,  miUl  it  was  pillaged  hj 
tlie  Wahabees,  a  few  yeara  since.  (See 
Moliammed,) 

Medina  SnooNiA,  Alfonso  Perez  €ruz- 
man,  duke  of;  admiral  of  the  armada. 
((|.  V.)  Philip  II  received  him,  after  his 
disoster,  with  unexpected  flivor.  Medina 
4ied  in  1615. 

Mediterranean  Sea  (Mstrum  Mart, 
hUemun  Mare,  with  the  Romans);  the 
large  mass  of  waters  between  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa,  which  receives  its 
name  from  its  inland  posidon,  communi- 
cating with  the  great  ocean  only  by  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  (q.  v.)  Its  noitbem 
shore  is  irregular,  forming  large  gulfs, 
which  have  received  separate  names ;  be- 
tween die  western  coast  of  Italy  and  tlie 
islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  it  is  called 
the  T\tsca$i,  or  Tyrrhenian  sea  (Mare  hr 
farum)\  between  Italy  and  lllyria  and 
Dalmatia,  the  Adriatic,  or  Gulf  of  Venice; 
fluther  south,  to  the  west  of  Greece,  the 
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/onuw  9ea  (the  two  lattor  formed  the  Man 
Superum  oi  the  Romans) ;  to  the  nortb- 
eost  of  Greece,  between  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope and  Natolia  (Asia  Mkior),  the  t^KrcAi- 
ftiagOy  or  Mgean  $ea.  Its  80i}them  shore 
IB  leas  indented.  It  receifes  the  waters 
of  the  Black  sea,  by  a  current  which  sets 
constantly  through  the  Dardaneiles,  and 
tlius  mingles  the  waters  of  the  Danube, 
the  Po,  and  the  Nile,  with  those  of  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Ebro.  Its  length  from 
cast  to  west  is  about  2000  miles ;  its  gen- 
eral breadth  varies  from  7-^00  to  4—500 
miles;  between  Genoa  and  Biserta  it  is 
about  375  miles;  between  the  soutliem 
part  of  Italy  and  cape  Bon,  not  quite  200 
miles.  The  princi|>al  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean are  the  Balearic  isles,  Corsica^ 
Sardinia,  Sicily,  Elba,  the  Lipari  islands, 
Malta,  the  Ionian  isles,  Candia  (Crete)  and 
Cypnis.  (See  these  articles.)  The  winds 
are  irregular,  the  tides  variaole  and  slight, 
rarely  exceeding  two  feet  of  rise  and  full, 
and  the  sea  is  generally  short  and  rough. 
A  strong  central  current  sets  into  the  At- 
lantic through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar ;  on 
each  shore  are  superficial  counter  currents 
setting  from  the  ocean  into  the  sea;  but  a 
rapid  under  current  sets  out  In  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  the  Mediterranean 
18  of  the  greatest  interest ;  its  shores  con- 
tain numerous  celebrated  ports,  and  its 
waters  are  covered  with  die  ships  of  all 
the  western  nations.  The  different  mari- 
time powers  maintain  a  naval  force  in 
the  sea,  which  till  lately  has  been  in- 
fested with  pirates.  Its  coasts  were  the 
seats  of  some  of  the  earliest  civilized 
nations,  the  Egyptians,  Phcenicians,  Car- 
thaginians, Greeks  and  Romans. — See 
Steel's  Chart  of  the  Mediterranean  (Lon- 
don, 1623). 

Mediterranean  Pass,  In  tlie  treaties 
between  England  and  the  Barbarjr  states, 
it  used  to  be  agreed,  that  the  suhjects  of 
the  former  should  pass  the  seas  unmo- 
lested by  the  cruisers  of  those  states ;  and, 
for  better  ascertaiuine  what  ships  and 
vessels  belonged  to  British  subjects,  it 
was  provided,  tliat  tliey  should  produce  a 
vassj  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  lord 
hi^h  admiral,  or  the  lords  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty.  The  passes  were  made 
,  out  at  the  admiralty,  containing  a  veiy 
few  words,  written  on  parchment,  with 
ornaments  at  the  top,  through  which  a 
scolloped  indenture  was  made ;  the  scol- 
loped tops  were  sent  to  Barbaiy,  and  be- 
ing put  in  possession  of  their  cniisers,  the 
commanders  were  instructed  to  sufier  all 
persons  to  pass  who  had  passes  that 
would  fit  these  scolloped  tops. 


Medium  (Latin,  fuiddU  or  mean),  in 
science ;  the  space  or  substance  through 
which  a  body  moves  or  acts.  Thus  air  is 
tlie  medium  through  which  sound  is 
transmitted,  light  passes,  &c.  A  trans- 
parent medium  is  that  which  allows  the 
free  passage  of  rays  of  light ;  a  refradinf^ 
medium  is  one  which  turns  them  aside  in 
their  course.— ^Afe^^um,  in  logic.  (See  Sjfl- 
lo^nsm.) 

^EDiuM,  CiRcuuLTiifo.  (See  Circu* 
laiing  Medium,) 

MxDLAR  (mespUus  Gemumiea) ;  a  small 
European  tree,  allied  to  and  somewhat 
resembling  the  quince,  and  belonging  to 
the  natural  &mily  rosacea.  The  fiowera 
are  moderately  large,  white,  and  solitary 
at  the  cxtreniities  of  the  branches ;  the 
calyx  and  peduncles  are  cottony ;  tlie  fruit, 
in  the  cultivated  varieties,  is  large,  and, 
before  it  is  perfectly  ripe,  has  an  exces- 
sivelv  austere  and  astringent  taste.  The 
medlars  do  not  ripen  natuj-ally  on  the  ti^e. 
but  fire  collected  in  the  autumn,  and 
spread  upon  straw  till  they  become  sofl, 
and  approach  the  state  of  decomposition. 
They  have  now  a  sweet,  vinous  flavor, 
which,  however,  is  not  to  the  taste  of 
most  people. 

Medoc  ;  formerly  a  country  of  France, 
in  the  western  part  of  Guicnne,  between 
the  Garonne  and  tlie  sea,  in  the  present 
deportment  of  the  Gironde,  A  great  nort 
of  it  is  covered  with  woods  and  marshes, 
but,  alonff  the  Garonne,  the  soil  is  fertile, 
and  yields  excellent  wines.  (See  Borde- 
lots  ffvnes,) 

Medulla,  in  anatomy;  the  fat  sub- 
stance which  fills  the  cavity  of  a  long 
bone,    f  See  Bones,  and  Marrow.) 

J^Miala,  in  vegetable    physiology,  the 

Eith  of  jilants,  is  lodged  in  the  centre  or 
eart  oi^tbe  vegetable  body.  In  the  parts 
most  endued  with  life,  like  the  root, 
or  especially  youns  growing  stems  or 
branches,  the  medulla  is  usually  of  a 
pulpy  substance,  but  tolerably  firm,  though 
rather  brittle.  Its  color  is  pule  green,  or 
yellowish,  with  a  watery  transjMirenry, 
the  substance  being  very  juicy.  Its 
juices  partake  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  of 
tlie  peculiar  flavor  of  the  plant,  they  be- 
ing more  of  the  nature  of  sap.  In 
branches  or  stems  more  advanced  in 
growth,  the  medulla  is  found  of  a  drier, 
more  white,  and  evidently  cellular  texture. 
In  this  state,  it  is  well  known  in  tlie  full 
grown  branches  of  elder,  the  stems  of 
rushes,  &c.  In  these,  it  is  dry,  liighly 
cellular,  snow  white,  extremely  light  and 
compressible,  though  but  slightly  elastic. 
In  the  greater  number  of  plants,  no  vessels 
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are  perceptible  in  the  pith,  hut  in  some, 
entire  vessels,  conveying  proper  juice,  are 
present,  aa  in  the  grim  elastic  fig-tree,  the 
proper  juice  of  which  is  seen  exudhig 
from  different  points  of  the  pith,  in  a  hori' 
zontal  section  of  the  stem.    Little  is  yet 
known,  with    certainty,  concerning   the 
functions  of  the  pith.    It  appears,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  a  mere  reiteration  of  the 
cellular  envelope,  and  subservient  to  the 
Tessels  which  surround,  and  occasionally 
pass  through  it. 
Meddsa.    (See  Chrvom.) 
Meerman,  John,  a  i>utcn  scholar  and 
statesman,  bom  at  the  Hague,  in  1753; 
was  the  only  son  of  Gerard  Meerman, 
known  as  the  author  of  a  Tfiesauna  Ju- 
ris civUis  et  canonici,  and  Origines  Tupo- 
graphic(By  and  who  had  been  created  bar- 
on of  the  German  empire.    The  son  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  Hague 
and  at  Rotterdam,  and,  while  hardly  ten 
years  old,  translated  and  published,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  his  fiither,  MoU^re's 
Manage  FbrcL    He  then  studied  at  Ley- 
den,  at  Leipsic  under    Emesti,  and  at 
Gotdngen  under  Heyne.    After  travelling 
througli   England,  Italy  and  France,  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  at  Ley- 
den.    The  number  of  his  writings,  on 
different  subjects,  proves    his  extensive 
knowledge,  and  his  zeal  for  virtue  and 
piety.     In  1787,  in  company  with  his 
wife,  he  visited  Endand,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Northern 
Europe,  and  published  full  and  accurate 
accounts  of  his  travels,  in  1 1  volumes.  His 
time  and  laboris  were  also  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  state,  the  church,  and 
literary  institutions.     Under  the  reign  of 
Louis*  Bonaparte,  he  was  director  of  the 
fine  arts  and  of  public  instruction  in  tlie 
kingdom  of  Holland.    Some  years  before 
bis  death,  the  dignity  of  senator  of  France 
was  conferred  on  him,  and  he  was  called 
to  Paris.   After  the  restoration,  he  returned 
to  his  country,  and  died  in  1816.    Besides 
his  Travels,  his  History  of  William,  count 
of  Holland,  and  an  edition,  with  notes,  of 
the  lEstoire  des  Voyages  faUs  par  VEm- 
perewr  Charles  F,  mf  J.  iKandenesse,  de- 
serve mention.     As  director  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  he  also  rendered  important 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  Jaar- 
hoikm  van  ffetenschappen  en  Kunsten  in  hd 
Konigryk  Holland  over  de  Jaren  1806—7. 
His  widow,  an    esteemed    poetess,   hafl 
written  his  life.    His  valuable  library,  the 
catalogue,  of  which  is  a  literaiy  curioeitv, 
was  sold  by  auction,  at  the  Hague,  m 
18^,  and  brought  171,000  Dutch  guilders, 
38.000  of  which  were  paid  for  the  nianu* 


scripts.    The  prices  hare  been  printed. 

Meerschaum.    (See  Magnesite.] 

Megara;  one  of  the  Furie&  (See 
Eumenides.) 

MaoaloiVT.    (See  Megatherium,) 

Megalopolis  (i.  e.  Iwrge  cihf) ;  a  city 
of  Arcadia,  one  of  the  largest  cities  of 
Greece,  on  the  Helisson,  containing 
manv  temples,  a  stoa,  &c  The  theatre 
of  Me^lopolis  was  the  larsest  in  Greece. 
The  city  was  built  at  the  suggestion 
of  Epaminondas,  after  the  victory  of  the 
Thehans  at  Leuctra,  about  S6S  B.  C,  as  a 
city  of  tlie  BoDotian  league,  and  was  peo- 
pled from  38  cities.  It  is,  at  present,  the 
mconsiderable  place  Sinana  Philopos- 
men,  Polybius,  and  other  distinguished 
men,  were  bom  here. 

Meoalosaurus  (Greek,  giant  lizard); 
an  extinct  species  of  lizard,  of  an  enormous 
size,  which,  according  to  Cuvier  {Re- 
cherches  sur  Us  Ossem/ads  FossHes,  vol.  ii. 
part  3,  p.  343),  would  be  as  large  as  a 
whale,  if  we  asdign  to  it  the  proportions 
which  its  characters  indicate.  It  was 
discovered  in  England,  by  Mr.  Buckland, 
and  has  also  been  fbimd  in  France  and 
Germany. 

Meoara  ;  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king 
of  Thebes,  given  in  marriage  to  Hercu- 
les, because  he  bad  delivered  the  The- 
baus  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Orchome- 
nians.  When  Hercules  went  to  hell,  by 
order  of  Eurystheus,  violence  was  offbred 
to  Megara,  by  Lycus,  a  Theban  exile,  and 
she  would  have  yielded  to  her  ravisher,  had 
not  Hercules  returned  that  moment  and 
punished  him  with  death.  This  murder 
displeased  Juno,  and  she  rendered  Hercules 
delirious,  so  that  he  killed  Megara  and  the 
three  children  he  had  by  her,  in  a  fit  of 
madness,  thinking  them  to  be  wild  beasts. 
(See  Herades.)  Some  say  that  Megara 
did  not  perish  by  the  hand  of  her  husband, 
but  that  he  afterwards  married  her  to  his 
friend  lolas. 

Megara.    (See  Megaris,) 

Meoarts,  a  small  state  of  ancient 
Greece,  west  of  Attica,  occupkd  the  up- 
per and  wider  part  of  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth.  The  capital  city,  Megara,  was 
rendered  illustrious,  not  onlv  by  the  firm- 
ness with  which  it  maintamed  its  inde- 
pendence, but  also  by  a  school  of  philoso- 
phy, founded  by  one  of  its  citizens,  Eu- 
clid (q.  v.),  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  Pau- 
sanias  (i,  40-44)  enumerates  its  many 
splendid  public  buildings.— See  Reinga- 
num's  Das  alte  Megaris  (Beriin,  1825). 

Meoatheridm,  or  Giant  Sloth;  an 
extinct  genus  of  tlie  sloth  family,  of  which 
fbssil  remains  have  been  found  only  in 
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America.  Two  species  have  been  dis- 
covered, the  M,  Cuvieri  and  the  Af.  J^er- 
sottii;  the  latter  was  first  described  by 
president  Jefferson,  under  the  name  of 
megalonyx^  or  great  claw  (Transactions  of 
the  Am.  Phil.  Soc.,  iv.  246).  The  mega- 
therium unites  some  of  the  generic  char- 
acter of  the  armadillocs  witli  some  of 
those  of  the  sloth ;  its  size  must  have 
been  equal  to  that  of  the  rhinoceros. 
Three  specimens  of  the  first  species  have 
been  discovered  in  South  Aujerico,  and 
one  in  Georgia.  The  only  fragments  of 
the  second  species  hitherto  discovered, 
were  found  in  Green  Briar  countv,  Va., 
in  a  saltpetre  cave.  (See  Godman^s  Am. 
Mit.  History,  vol.  ii,  173—201.) 

Megrim  ;  a  species  of  headache ;  a  pain 
generally  afiecung  one  side  of  the  head, 
towards  the  eye,  or  temple,  and  arising, 
sometimes  from  the  state  of  the  stomach, 
sometimes  fit)m  rheumatic  and  gouty  af- 
fections. In  French  it  is  called  migraine, 
derived  from  hemicrania,  from  the  Greek 
hfii  (signifying,  in  compound  words,  half) 
and  irpa  viov  (the  skdL).  It  affects  chiefly  per^ 
sons  of  weak  nerves. 

Meuemed  Ali  Pacha.  (See  Moham- 
med.  Viceroy  of  Egypt) 

Mehul,  Stephen  Henry,  a  celebrated 
musical  composer,  and  member  of  the  in- 
stitute of  France,  bora  at  Givet,  in  1763, 
received  his  first  lessons  from  a  blind  or- 
ganist at  his  native  place,  and  became 
such  a  proficient  that,  at  the  age  of  12,  he 
was  ap|)ointed  joint  organist  to  the  abbey 
of  Valledieu.  The  desire  of  improving 
his  talents  attracted  him  to  Paris  in  1779. 
He  there  studied  underEdelmann,  and,  af> 
terwards,  under  Gluck ;  and,  afler  the  de- 
parture of  the  latter  for  Vienna,  M6hul 
presented  to  the  royal  academy  of  music 
the  opera  of  Cora  and  Alonzo ;  but  his  Eu- 
phrosine  and  Coradin  was  first  performed 
at  the  comic  opera,  in  1790.  This  was 
followed,  at  different  periods,  by  Strato- 
nice,  Irato,  Joseph,  ana  many  other  ope- 
ras, besides  the  ballets  of  the  Judgment 
of  Paris,  Dansomanie,  and  Perseus  and 
Andromeda.  M^hul  was  one  of  the  three 
ins[)ector8  of  instruction  at  the  conserva- 
tory of  music,  from  its  creation,  in  1795, 
till  its  suppression,  in  1815.  He  was  then 
appointed  superintendent  of  music  at  the 
king's  chapel,  and  professor  of  composi- 
tion at  the  royal  school  of  music.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  institute  in 
1796,  and  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts  in 
1816,  and  was  also  a  knight  of  the  le- 

S'on  of  honor.     He  died  at  Paris,  1817. 
:^hul  read  before  the  institute  two  re- 
ports Sur  VEUd  Adwl  de  la  Musique  en 
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jFVonce,  and  Swr  ks  T^avaux  des  EUves 
du  Conservaioirp  h  Rome, 

Meibom,  John  Henry  (in  Latin,  Mtxho- 
vdus\  a  celebrated  physician,  was  a  native 
of  Helmstadt,  where  he  was  born  in  1590. 
AAer  travelling  in  Italy,  and  taking  his 
doctor's  dej;ree  at  Basil,  he  returned  home, 
and  occupied  a  medical  chair  in  the  uni- 
versity of^  Helmst&dt  In  1626,  lie  was 
appointed  physician  of  Luheck,  where  he 
died,  in  1655.  His  works  are  Awrdvi 
Cassiodori  Formula  Comxiis  Archiatrorum 
(1668, 4to.) ;  De  Usu  Flagrorum  in  Re  medi- 
ca  et  venerea;  Jtt^urandum  Hipfocraiis^ 
Gr,  et  Lai,^  with  commentaries  relative  to 
the  history  of  Hippocrates,  his  disciples, 
&:c.  AAer  his  death  apjieared  his  treatise 
De  Cerevisii8y  PotUmsgue  et  Ebriammibu8 
extra  Vinum  aliis. — Ills  son,  Henry  Mei- 
bom, also  a  physician,  was  born  at  Lubeck 
in  1638,  and  became  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  the  univereity  of  HelmstAdt  In 
1678,  he  was  made  professor  of  poetry 
and  history.  He  was  the  author  of  nu- 
merous medical  and  anatomical  disserta- 
tions, and  distinguished  himself  by  his  in- 
vestigation of  Uie  sebaceous  glands  and 
ducts  in  the  eyeUds,  the  valves  of  the 
veins,  and  tlie  papillae  of  tlie  tongue.  His 
principal  historical  publication,  Rerum 
Germanicarum  Tomx  ires^  is  a  collection 
of  writers  on  German  history*  He  also 
wrote  many  pieces  concerning  the  dukes 
of  Brunswick  and  Lunenbei^,  and,  in 
1687,  he  published  Ad  SaxonitB  inferiors 
HUtoriam  hUroduetio.  Henry  Meibom 
died  in  1700. 

Meibomius,  Marcus,  a  learned  philolo- 
cist,  bom  at  Tonningen,  in  the  duchy  of 
Holstein,  in  1680.  Settling  at  Stockholm, 
he  acquired  the  favor  of  queen  Christina, 
whom  he  inspired  with  much  of  the  same 
enthusiasm,  with  respect  to  the  ancients, 
which  possessed  himself.  Having  pre- 
vailed upon  his  royal  mistress  to  be  pres- 
ent at  a  concert,  which  he  proposed  to 
conduct  entirely  u]K)n  the  plan  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  and  at  which  professor  Nau- 
d&us  was  to  dance  a  Greek  dance,  the  ridi- 
cule of  some  of  the  courtiere  at  the  absurdi- 
ty of  the  performance,  excited  his  anger  so 
violently,  that,  forgetful  of  the  presence  of 
the  sovereign,  he  struck  M.  Bourdelot,  a 
physician,  who,  as  he  fancied,  encouraged 
It,  a  violent  blow  in  the  face.  This  indis- 
cretion induced  him  to  (|uit  Sweden  for 
Denmark,  where  he  obtained  a  professor- 
ship in  the  college  established  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  nobility  at  Sora,  was 
eventually  advanc^  to  the  rank  of  a  roy- 
al counsellor,  and  made  president  of  the 
customs.    His  inattention  to  the  duties  of 
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hte  post  soon  caused  his  remoyal,  on 
which  he  repaired  to  Amsterdam,  and  be- 
came historical  professor  there,  but  lost 
this  appointment,  also,  by  his  petulance 
in  refusing  to  give  lessons  to  the  son  of 
one  of  the  principal  burgomasters.  After 
visiting  France  and  England,  Meiboniius 
returned  to  Amsterdam,  and  died  there,  in 
1711.  His  principal  work  is  an  edition  of 
the  seven  Greek  musical  writers,  Aristox- 
enus,  Euclid,  Nicomachus,  Alypius,  Gau- 
dentins,  Bacchius,  and  Aristides  Quintilia- 
uus,  with  an  appendix,  containing  the  De 
Musica  of  Martianus  Felix.  His  other 
writings  are  Dialogues  on  Proportions,  On 
the  Construction  of  the  Trireme  Galleys  of 
the  Ancients,  and  an  edition  of  Diogenes 
Laertius  (2  vols.,  4to.). 

Mei NAU- ;  a  charming  island  in  the  beau- 
tiful lake  of  Constance,  belonging  to  Con- 
stance, with  50  inhabitants  and  an  ancient 
castle.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  travellers 
in  Switzerland. 

Meiners,  Christopher,  born  at  Otten- 
dorf,  kingdom  of  Hanover,  in  1747,  stud- 
ied at  Gottiogen  from  1767,  and  afterwards 
became  one  of  the  most  valuable  teachers 
there.  His  works  are  very  numerous,  on 
various  subjects,  and  of  unequal  meriL 
As  an  academical  teacher,  his  activity  in 
organizing  and  promoting  the  prosperity 
of  his  university  was  untiring,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  his  history  of 
the  univerBity  was  left  incomplete.  His 
favorite  study  was  the  history  of  human 
civilization,  and  particularly  of  religion,  to 
which  some  of  his  earliest  writing  among 
them  his  Hiatoria  DoctHna  de  Deo  vero, 
relate.  His  latest  work  on  this  subject^ 
MgemeimkriiiHhe  Geschickte  der  Religion 
(Hanover,  1806, 2  vols.),  is,  however,  more 
defective  in  acuteness  of  criticism  and 
clearness  of  annangement  than  his  previ- 
pus  writings.  Some  of  his  earlier  treatises 
bear  the  impress  of  a  judicious,  calm  and 
independent  thinker.  From  his  writings 
on  die  middle  ages,  and  particularly  from 
hb  learned  lives  of  the  restorers  of^ learn- 
ing in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  a  new 
Bavle  may  find  materials  for  attack  and 
defence.  A  French  translation  of  his  His- 
tory of  tiie  Origin,  Progress  and  Decline 
of  Learning  in  Greece  and  Rome  procur- 
ed his  elccuon  into  the  national  institute. 
He  died  in  1810. 

Mei^ninoen,  Saxe  (in  German,  Sachaen- 
Meiningen-HUdburghauBen)]  a  duchy  in 
the  German  confederation,  belonging  to 
die  ducal  house  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  of 
the  Crotlia  branch  of  the  Ernestine  line. 
'See  Saxonv.)  The  population  of  the 
^uchy  is  130^00,  on  an  area  of  870  square 


miles,  about  one  half  of  which  was  ac- 
quired in  1826,  by  the  extinction  of  the 
male  Saxe-Gotho  luie.  The  duke,  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  princes  of  t)ie 
Saxon  Ernestine  line,  has  tne  13th  vote  in 
the  diet,  and  has  by  himself  one  vote  in 
the  plenum.  The  religion  is  Lutheran. 
In  18S24,  a  new  constitution  was  granted 
by  the  duke  to  the  part  of  the  present 
duchy  then  under  his  government,  admit- 
ting the  peasants  to  the  ducal  diet  as  a 
third  estate.  The  contingent  to  tiie  army 
of  the  confederacy  is  1150  men  ;  income, 
750,000  guilders;  debt,  2,500,000.  The 
capital  is  Meiniogen,  with  4500  inhabit- 
ants, containing  a  large  and  handsome  du- 
cal palace,  with  a  library  of  24,000  vol- 
umes and  the  state  archives.  (See  Germor 
ny.)    Long.  10°  24'  E. ;  lat  50°  35^  N. 

Meionite.    (See  Scapolite,) 

Meissen,  the  oldest  city  in  the  kingdom 
of  Saxony,  was  built  by  the  emperor  Hen- 
ry I,  in  922,  as  a  bulwaric  against  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Sclavonians.  It  lies  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe;  populatron, 
4100.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  school,  estab- 
lished by  the  elector  Maurice,  in  1543,  in 
the  building  of  the  ancient  Afro  monaste- 
ry. Lon.l3°27'E.;lat5riyN.  The 
cathedral,  an  old  monument  of  German 
art,  is  a  remarkable  biulding.  The  por- 
celain manufacture  has  been  carried  on 
here  since  1710. 

Meissneiu  Augustus  Gottlieb,  bom  at 
Bautzen,  in  17^,  studied  law  and  the 
belles-lettres  at  Leipsic  and  Wittenberg 
from  1773  to  76,  and  died  at  Fulda, 
where  he  was  director  of  the  high  semi- 
naries of  education,  in  1807.  He  was  al- 
so, for  some  time,  professor  of  aesthetics 
and  classical  literature  at  Prague.  His 
works  were,  at  one  period,  very  popular 
in  Germany.  A  glowing  ima^nalion,  an 
eosy  style,  grace,  wit,  and  a  bnlliant  man- 
ner, united  with  a  dehcate  tone  of  gallan- 
tly, were  the  causes  of  his  success.  His 
principal  productions  are  comic  operas,  in 
the  French  style ;  Sketches,  a  miscellane- 
ous collection  of  anecdotes,  tales,  &c.; 
several  historical  romances,  as  Alcibiades, 
Bianca  Capello,  &c.  He  also  translated 
Hume's  History  of  England. 

Mela,  Pomponius  \  a  geographer,  who 
flourished  durinff  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Littie  more  is  known  of 
him  than  that  he  was  a  native  of  Spain, 
and  the  author  of  a  treatise,  in  three 
books,  in  the  Latin  language,  De  Situ  Or- 
bis^  containing  a  concise  view  of  the  state 
of  the  worid,  so  far  as  it  was  known  to 
the  ancient  Romans.  Among  the  latest 
and  best  editions  of  this  work  are  that  of 
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Abr.  Gronovius,  (Lugd.  Bat,  1782,  8voA 
and  the  very  complete  one  of  C.  H. 
TzKhuckius  (Leipsic,  1807,  7  Tobk,  8vo.), 
and  the  more  compendious  one  by  Wei- 
chert  (Leipeic,  1816). 

Melampus  ;  the  eon  of  Amythaon  and 
Idomenea,  and  brother  to  Bias.  Fable 
relates  many  wonderful  things  of  his  skill 
in  the  healing  and  prophetic  arts.  Two 
serpents  which,  when  a  youth,  he  had 
taken  under  hisi  protection  and  brought 
up,  having  licked  his  ears  while  he  was 
sleeping,  he  found  that  they  were  opened 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  was  able  to  un- 
derstand the  voices  of  birds  and  insects, 
and  could  reveal  to  mankind  every  thing 
that  these  voices  indicated  concerning  the 
future.  Bias  fell  in  love  with  the  fair  Pe- 
ro,  daughter  of  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  the 
uncle  of  the  two  brothere,  but  he  requir- 
ed, as  a  nuptial  present  for  his  daughter, 
the  herd  of  oxen  belonging  to  IphicTus,  a 
Thessalian  prince.  Melampus  undertook 
to  steal  the  nerd  for  his  brother,  but  was 
detected  and  imprisoned.  He,  however, 
succeeded,  by  his  prophetic  art,  in  g&ining 
the  fiivor  of  Iphiclus,  who  gave  him  his 
liberty,  and  sent  the  oxen,  as  a  present,  to 
Bias.  Melampus  married  Iphianassa,  the 
daughter  of  PrcBtus,  king  of  Argos,  and 
received  willi  her,  as  a  dowry,  a  third  part 
of  the  kingdom.  The  time  in  which  he 
lived  is  unxnown ;  he  is  ffenemlly  consid- 
ered, however,  as  having  oeen  a  wise  man, 
who  was  well  skilled  m  all  tlie  ancient 
m^hology,  and  who  introduced  the  wor- 
ship of  several  of  the  gods,  together  with 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  into  Greece,  cm 
which  account  he  received  divine  honors. 

Melancbolt.  (See  Mtntal  Derangt- 
inent,) 

Melanchthon,  PhiMp,  Luther's  fellow 
laborer  in  the  reformation,  was  bom  Feb. 
16, 1497,  at  Bretten,  in  the  palatinate  of 
the  Rhine.  His  fiither,  George  Schwarts- 
erd,  was  keeper  of  Uie  ainiory  of  the 
count  palatine,  and  died  in  1507,  and  his 
mother,  Barbara,  was  a  near  relative  of  the 
learned  Reuchlin.  He  was  distinguished^ 
at  an  early  age,  by  his  intellectual  endow- 
ments. His  rapid  progress  in  the  ancient 
languages,  during  his  bovhood,  made  him 
a  peculiar  ferorite  with  Keuchlm.  At  his 
advice,  he  changed  his  name,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  learned  at  that  time, 
from  Schwartzerd  (Blackearth),  into  the 
<}reek  name  Melanchthou,  of  the  same 
signification,  and,  in  1510,  went  to  the 
university  of  Heidelberg.  Here  he  vnB 
preeminent  in  philological  and  philosoph- 
ical studies,  so  that,  in  the  next  year,  he 
WM  deemed  qualified  for  the  degree  of 


bachelor  of  philosophy,  and  was  made 
instructer  of  some  youn|f  counts.  But  as 
this  university  denied  him  tlie  dignity  of 
master,  on  account  of  his  youth,  he  went 
to  Tfibingen,  in  1512,  where,  in  addition 
to  his  former  studies,  he  devoted  himself 
particularly  to  theok>gy,  and,  in  1514,  af- 
ter obtaining  the  degree  of  master,  de- 
livered lectures  on  the  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  His  profound  knowledge  is 
proved  by  a  Greek  mm  mar,  which  he 
published  about  this  time.  The  ability  of 
his  lectures  soon  gained  him  univenal 
esteem,  and  the  great  Erasmus  himself 
gave  him,  in  1518,  the  praise  of  uncom- 
mon research,  correct  knowledge  of  clas- 
sical antiquity,  and  of  an  eloquent  style. 
Tubingen  had  to  lament  the  k)ss  of  its 
chief  ornament,  when  Melanchthon,  being 
invited,  on  Reuchlin^  recemmendation, 
to  Wittenberg,  appeared,  in  1518,  at  this 
university,  in  his  SSd  year,  as  professor 
of  the  Greek  lan^iage  and  literature. 
His  enlightened  mind  soon  decided  him 
in  favor  of  the  cause  of  evangelical  tmth ; 
and  his  judgment,  ripened  by  classical 
study,  his  acumen  as  a  philosopher  and 
critic,  the  uncommon  distinctness  and 
order  of  his  ideas,  which  spread  light  and 
grace  over  wiiatever  he  discussed,  the 
caution  with  which  he  advanced  firom 
doubt  to  certainty,  and  the  steadfast  zeal 
with  which  he  held  and  defended  the 
truth  when  found, — ^this  combination  of 
great  qualities  and  merits,  at  all  times  mn^ 
contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  and 
success  of  the  reformation,  in  connexion 
with  Luthei's  activity,  spirit  and  enter- 
prise^  Mekncbthon's  superiority  as  a 
scholar,  his  mild,  amiaUe  clmracter,  the 
moderation  and  candor  with  wfaksh  he 
treated  the  opposite  party,  made  him  pe- 
culiarly suitable  for  a  niediator.  No  one 
knew  better  than  he  how  to  soften  the 
rigor  of  Luther,  and  to  recommend  th^ 
new  doctrines  to  those  who  were  pre- 
possessed against  them.  His  Loci  thtoh- 
gtet,  which  appeared  fifst  in  1531,  opened 
the  path  to  an  exposition  of  the  Christian 
creed,  at  the  same  time  scientific  and  in- 
telligible, and  became  the  model  to  all 
Protestant  writers  of  dogmatiosi  He 
urged  decidedly,  in  1539,  the  protest 
agamst  the  resolves  of  the  diet  of  Spire, 
which  gave  his  party  its  name.  He  drew 
up,  in  1580,  the  celebrated  Confession  of 
Aupsburg.  This  and  the  apology  for  It, 
which  he  composed  soon  af^er,  carried 
the  reputation  of  his  name  through  all 
Europe.  Fiancis  I  invited  him  to  France, 
in  1535,  with  a  view  to  a  pacific  conffei^ 
ence  with  the  doctKMB  of  the  SoihoiiiMy 
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and  he  fioon  after  received  a  simiiar  invi- 
tation to  England.  Political  reasons  pre- 
ventnd  him  from  accepting  either  of  the 
invitations.  He  went  to  Worms  in  1541, 
and,  soon  after,  to  Ratisbon,  to  defend  the 
cause  of  the  Protestants,  in  the  confer- 
ences commenced  there  with  the  Catho- 
lics. But,  unfortunately,  the  wisdom  and 
moderation,  which  he  there  manifested, 
failed,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the 
papal  legate,  to  produce  tlie  peace  which 
he  BO  earnestly  desired;  and  while  the 
reasonable  part  of  the  Catholics  learned, 
on  this  occasion,  to  respect  him  more 
highly,  he  had  to  endure,  from  his  own 
party,  bitter  reproaches,  for  the  steps  for 
effecting  a  compromise,  upon  which  he 
had  ventured  oiler  mature  deliberation. 
The  same  thing  happened  to  him,  when, 
having  been  invited  to  Bonn,  in  1543,  by 
the  elector  Hermann  of  Cologne,  he  tri^ 
to  introduce  the  elector's  plans  of  refonna- 
tion  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  towards  the 
Catholics.  Meanwhile,  neither  Luther, 
nor  any  otlier  of  his  friends,  who  knew 
his  noble  heart  and  upright  piety,  ever 
entertained  a  doubt  or  the  purity  of  his 
intentions,  or  his  fidelity  to  the  gospel. 
Much  as  Melanehthon  had  to  sufler  from 
Luther's  vehemence,  the  friendship  of 
these  two  noble  spirited  men,  agreemg  in 
sentiment  and  belief,  remained  unbroken 
till  Luther's  dead),  whom  Melanehthon 
lamented  with  ^e  feelings  of  a  son.  A 
groat  part  of  the  confidence  which  Luther 
had  enjoyed,  now  fell  to  him.  Germany 
had  already  called  him  her  teacher,  and 
Wittenberff  revered  in  him  its  only  sup- 
port, and  the  restorer  of  its  university^  after 
the  Smalcaldic  war,  during  which  he  fled 
hither  and  thither,  and  spent  some  time  in 
Weimar.  The  new  elector,  Maurice,  also 
treated  him  with  distinction,  and  did 
nothing  in  religious  matters  without  his 
advice.  But  some  theologians,  who 
would  fain  have  been  the  sole  heirs  of 
Luther's  glory,  could  not  forgive  him, 
that  love  to  Wittenbeig  hod  induced  him 
to  submit  to  this  prince,  who  had  rendered 
hunself  suspected  by  the  whole  Lutheran 
church,  and  Uiat  the  Protestants  neverthor 
less  persisted  in  regarding  him  as  one  of 
the  pillars  of  their  faith.  They  attacked 
his  dogmas,  and  raised  suspicions  of 
his  orthodoxy.  Melanehthon  had  indeed 
shown,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Catho- 
lics, that  many  an  ancient  usage,  and  even 
a  conditional  acknowledgment  of  the  pa- 
pal authority,  did  not  seem  to  him  so 
dangerous  as  to  Luther.  Moreover,  the 
gradual  approach  of  his  views  (respecting 
Ujo  presence  of  Ctirist  in  the  supper)  to 


the  8^88  reformers,  was  known,  and  thn 
alteration  which  he  had,  in  consequence, 
made  in  the  article  of  the  Augsburg  con- 
fession concerning  the  supper,  was  cen- 
sured by  fnend  and  foe.  He  ajso  ez- 
pkined  the  doctrine  of  justification  more 
definitely,  and,  according  to  his  convic- 
tions, more  scripturally,  both  in  the  later 
editions  of  his  Loci  fAeolo^fict,  and  in 
other  public  writings,  and  explicitiy 
avowed  his  deviation  from  the  Augustine 
system,  by  the  assertion  that  the  free  will 
of  man  must  and  coukl  cooperate  in  Yua 
improvement,— «s  all  will  perceive  who 
read  his  works  with  attention.  His  habit 
of  continually  advancing  in  his  researchesi 
and  correcting  his  opinions,  had,  unques- 
tionably, a  greater  share  in  this  change 
than  his  natural  timidity  and  love  of 
peace ;  although,  from  the  last  cause,  he 
ofien  used  milder  language  than  was 
agreeable  to  the  rigid  Lutherans ;  but  that 
£rom  fear  of  man,  or  a  weak  spirit  of 
compliance,  he  ever  yielded,  in  any  essen- 
tial point  of  evangelical  tnith,  cannot  be 
maintained.  The  introduction  of  the 
Augsburg  Interim  into  Saxony,  in  which, 
afWr  long  deliberation,  Melanehthon  acqui- 
esced in  1549,  under  conditions  which 
averted  the  danger  of  a  relapse  into  ancient 
abuses,  seemed,  to  the  more  zealous,  the 
most  fittin|r  occasion  of  assailing  him. 
The  vexatious  disputes  respecting  the 
greater  or  less  importance  of  indifierent 
mattei8,considered  in  reltffious  ceremonies, 
in  which  he  was  involved  by  Flacius ;  the 
complaints  which  Osiander  urged  against 
him,  in  1557,  on  account  of  his  doctrine 
of  justification ;  and,  finally,  the  contro- 
versies respecting  the  cooperation  of  free 
will  in  man's  improvement,  in  which 
Flacius  engaged  him  shortly  before  his 
death,  brought  great  trouble  on  his  over- 
labored and  sensitive  spirit.  The  investi- 
gation of  his  orthodoxy,  which  was  insti- 
tuted at  Naumbeiig,  in  1554,  resuhed  in 
his  entire  justification  ;  but  the  reconcilia- 
tion which  took  place  there  with  his  ene- 
mies, was,  nevertheless,  merely  apparent ; 
and  their  opposition  frustrated  the  lost 
attempt,  which  he  made  in  1557,  at  a  con- 
voition  at  Worms,  in  the  name  of  his 
party,  to  produce  a  compromise  with  the 
Catholics.  The  unity  of^the  church  was, 
therefore,  Melanchthon'^s  last  wish,  when 
he  died  at  Wittenbeig,  April  19, 1560, 63 
years  of  age.  A  son  survived  him,  who 
inherited  the  virtues  but  not  the  ^fenius 
of  his  father,  and  a  daughter,  momed  in 
Wittenberg.  His  eldest  daughter  died 
in  1547;  bis  wife,  in  1557.  The  over- 
anxious mind  of  this  good  and  amiahie 
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woman  had  often  saddened  his  domestic 
peace ;  but  he  was  no  where  more  amiable 
than  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  Modesty 
and  humility  were  exhibited  m  his  bodily 
appearance.  No  one,  who  saw  him  for 
the  first  time,  would  have  recognised  the 
great  reformer,  in  his  almost  diminutive 
figure,  which  always  continued  meagre, 
from  hi?  al»temiousnesB  and  industiy. 
But  his  hi^h,  arched  and  open  forehead, 
and  his  bright,  handsome  eyes,  announc- 
ed the  ener^tic,  lively  mind,  which  this 
slight  covenng  enclosed,  and  which  light- 
ed up  his  countenance  when  he  spoke. 
In  his  conversation,  pleasantries  wen  in- 
termingled with  the  most  sagacious  re- 
marks, and  no  one  left  him  without  bavins 
been  instructed  and  pleased.  He  loved 
to  see  society  at  his  table,  and  was  so 
liberal  towards  the  needy,  that  he  some- 
times involved  himself  in  embarrassments. 
His  ready  benevolence,  which  \Vas  the 
fundamental  trait  of  his  character,  em- 
braced all  who  approached  him.  Open 
and  unsuspicious,  be  always  spoke  from 
the  heart;  piety,  a  dignihed  simplicity, 
and  innocence  of  manners,  generosity  and 
candor,  were  to  him  so  natural,  that  it 
was  difi!icult  for  him  to  ascribe  opposite 
qualities  to  any  man ;  often  deceived  and 
abused,  he  was  k>Dg  in  learning  the  arts 
and  ignoble  passions  which  so  often  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  best  intentions.  But  this 
unsuspecting,  benevolent  character,  gained 
him  the  devoted  love  of  his  disciples. 
From  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  students 
flocked  to  Wittenberg,  in  order  to  assem- 
ble around  him ;  and  the  spirit  of  profound 
and  impartial  investigation  which  he  in- 
culcatc<l,  had  a  beneficial  influence  long 
after  his  death ;  and  his  exertions  to  pro- 
mote education  in  general  are  never  to  be 
foreotten.  I(  therefore,  stronger  eneigies 
and  greater  deeds  must  be  alk>wed  to 
other  distinguished  men  of  his  age,  he 
will  always  ne  considered  the  most  amia- 
ble, pure  and  learned. 

Melanoes  (French,  signifying  mifce^ 
lanies);  particularly  used  in  French  litera- 
ture on  the  titles  of  miscellaneous  works, 
as  Melanges  Hris  (Tune  grande  BibHotiUque 
(70  vols.,  Paris,  1779^1788). 

Melaxite.    (See  €hmeL) 

Melas  (Greek,  black);  a  word  which, 
entire  or  abbreviated,  appears  in  many 
compound  words  used  in  English,  as  me^ 
aneholy ;  chiefly,  however,  scientific  terms, 
botanical,  zoological,  mineralogical  and 
medical  names. 

Melas  ;  an  Austrian  general,  who, 
in  17$K)  and  1794,  was  employed  as 
major-general,  and   then   as   lieutenant 


fleld-marahal  on  the  Sambre,  and  in  the 
country  of  Treves.  In  1795,  he  was  re> 
moved  to  the  arniy  of  the  Rhine,  and,  in 
Mareh,  1796,  to  that  of  Italy,  which  he 
commanded  for  a  short  time,  and  after- 
wards served  under  different  generals, 
who  succeeded  him.  In  1799,  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Austrian  army,  which 
acted  in  concert  with  the  Russians  under 
Suwarrow.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Cassano ;  was  present  at  those 
of  Trebia  and  Novi ;  beat  Champion  net  at 
Genola  (November  3),  and  took  Coni.  In 
1800,  he  lost  the  battle  of  Marengo.  He 
died  in  1807. 
Melasses.  (See  Moiaswea.) 
Mblcartbus.  (See  HtreuU$.) 
Melcbisedek  (i.  e.  king  of  righUom- 
fiius)  is  called,  in  Genesis  7xiv,  18),  king 
of  SaUmy  and  priesl  of  Vu  Mott  Hi^ 
God,  He  is  there  said  to  have  offered 
Abram  bread  and  vnne,  after  the  victory 
of  the  latter  over  the  four  kings,  to  have 
blessed  him,  and  to  ha\«  received  tithes 
of  the  booty.  Jesus  is  called  (Heb.  vi,  20, 
vii,  1--22)  a  IMi-priesi,  ufUr  ike  order  of 
Mekfdsedik.  Tlie  meaning  of  this  expres- 
sion, and  the  dignity,  kingdom,  &C.,  of 
Melchisedek,  are  not  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  critics. 

Melchites  (Syrian,  Royalist$)  was  the 
name  given,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies, to  those  Oriental  Christians  who,  in 
compliance  with  the  imperial  orders,  sub- 
mitted to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.  (q.  v.)  It  was,  at  a  later  peri- 
od, given  to  the  Jacobites  in  Mesopota- 
mia, and  to  the  Copts  in  Egypt,  who  were 
united  with  the  Roman  churoh. 

Melcutbai.,  Arnold  of  (so  called 
from  the  place  of  his  residence  in  the 
canton  of  Uuderwalden) ;  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  freedom  of  Switzerland. 
The  governor  of  the  district,  under  Albert 
of  Austria,  having  caused  a  yoke  of  oxen 
to  be  taken  from  the  plough  of  Arnold's 
father,  a  rich  proprietor,  the  menial  of  the 
tyrant  added  the  words,  <<The  peasants 
may  drag  the  plough  themselves,  if  ihey 
want  br^."  AmoM,  exasperated  by  the 
insult,  wounded  the  servant,  and  saved 
himself  by  fligfat ;  but  his  fiither  experi- 
enonl  the  vengeance  of  the  governor,  who 
deprived  him  of  sight  Arnold  now  con- 
spired with  two  friends,  FCirst  and  Stauff- 
acher,  and  all  three  bound  themselves  by 
an  oath,  on  a  night  of  November,  1307,  at 
Gnitlin  iMHi),  on  the  bonks  of  the  Jake 
of  Waldstetter  (see  Lucerne),  to  etfect  the 
deliverance  of  their  country.  Thev  prom- 
ised each  in  his  own  canton  to  defend  the 
of  the  people,  and,  with  the  aaaif«- 
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ance  of  the  communes,  to  restore  it^  at 
every  sacrifice,  to  the  enjoyment  of  its 
ri£;hts.  It  was  expressly  agreed  not  to 
injure  the  count  of  Hapsburg  in  his  pos- 
sessions and  his  rights,  not  to  separate 
from  the  German  empire,  and  not  to  deny 
their  dues  to  the  abbeys,  or  the  nobles. 
They  were  to  avoid,  as  tiur  aii  possii)le, 
shedding  the  blood  of  the  territorial  offi- 
cers, since  their  only  object  was  to  se- 
cure to  themselves  and  their  posterity  the 
freedom  inherited  from  their  forefathers. 
(See  SioUzerland,) 
Melcombe,  lord.  (See  DodingUm.) 
Meleager  ;  the  son  of  GBneus,  king  of 
Calydon ;  according  to  some,  of  Mars  and 
Althoia.  Afler  the  birth  of  the  child,  the 
Parcffi  came  to  Althsea,  and  determined  his 
fate.  Clotho  said  that  he  would  be  mag- 
nanimous, Lachesis  that  he  would  be  val- 
iant, and  Atropoe  that  he  should  not  die 
until  the  brand  which  lay  upon  the  hearth 
was  consumed.  Altheea  immediately 
snatched  the  bntnd  from  the  fire,  and 
preserved  it  with  the  utmost  care.  Mele- 
ager soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  hero. 
He  accompanied  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion, gained  the  prize  for  throwing  the  dis- 
cus at  tlie  funeral  games  established  by 
Acastiis,  and  distinguished  himself  partic- 
ularly at  the  Calydonian  hunt  (See  Calu- 
don,)  He  killed  the  boar,  and  gave  the 
skin  of  the  animal,  as  the  highest  token 
of  regard,  to  his  beloved  Auilanta,  who 
had  given  tlie  beast  tlie  first  wound.  The 
brotliers  of  his  mother,  Idrus,  Plexippus 
and  Lynceus,  conceiving  themselves  to 
have  been  injured,  robbed  Atalanta  of  the 
skin,  while  she  was  returning  home  to 
Arcadia.  Meleager,  unable  to  persuade 
them  to  restore  the  skin,  slew  them  all 
three.  Althiea,  furious  with  grief  for  the 
death  of  Iter  brothers,  seized  the  fatal 
brand,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire ;  upon  which 
Meleager  died  in  ffreat  agony.  This  story 
is  differently  told  by  other  writers.  Two 
excellent  statues  of  Meleager  have  come 
down  to  us  from  antiquity. 

Meleager,  a  Greek  ix>et,  in  the  first 
century  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  a  native  of  Gadara  in  Syria, 
and  a  resident  at  Tyre,  died  in  the  isle  of 
Cos,  whither  he  had  removed  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  Ufe.  His  compositions,  con- 
sisting of  short  pieces,  or  epigrams,  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  relics  preserved 
in  the  Grecian  Anthology  (q.  v.),  and,  in 
the  simple  elegance  of  their  style  and  sen- 
timent, are  finely  conU-as:ed  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  more  recent  bards  in  the  same 
collection.  Some  of  tlie  verecs  of  Mele- 
ager have  been  translated  into  English  by 


the  reverend  R.  Bland  and  othora,  in  Se- 
lections from  the  Anthology. 

Meleda,  or  Melita  ;  a  small  island  of 
the  Adriatic,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia ; 
Ion.  ir  3(y  E. ;  lat.  42*^  45^  N.  From  1823 
to  1825,  loud  explosions  were  repeatedly 
heard  on  the  island,  attended  with  a  con- 
siderable agitation,  and  supposed  to  be  oc- 
sioned  by  the  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  or 
by  discbarges  of  some  kind  of  gas  formed 
in  the  interior  of  the  eaith.  (See  Partsch's 
Account  (in  German,  Vienna,  1826.)  Some 
writers  consider  it  the  place  of  St.  Paul's 
shipwreck.    (See  Mdila.) 

Meletians  ;  the  ibl lowers  of  Meletius, 
bishop  of  Lycopolis,  in  Egypt,  who,  in 
the  year  306,  during  the  persecution  under 
Diocletian,  had  a  dispute  with  Peter,,  bish- 
op of  Alexandria,  on  the  subject  of  the 
readmission  of  some  lajjsed  Christiana, 
whom  he  (Meletius]  rejected.  Meletiua 
was  deposed  by  Peter,  but  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  sentence,  and  even  assumed 
the  right  of  consecrating  presbyters, 
which,  by  the  laws  of  Egypt,  belonged 
only  to  die  bishop  of  Alexandria.  His 
gravity  and  eloquence  drew  many  to  his 
party.  The  dissensions  thereby  caused 
among  the  Egyptian  clergv  lasted,  even 
after  the  council  of  Nice  had  forbidden 
Meletius  to  exercise  the  episcopal  duties, 
till  almost  the  end  of  tlie  fourth  centur)'. 
The  Meletioiis  joined  with  the  Arians 
against  the  parUr  of  the  onhodox  Athana- 
sius,  bishop  of*^  Alexandria,  but  without 
ailopting  their  heresy.  Schismatics  of  the 
same  name  arose  at  AntiQch,  when  Mele- 
tius of  Melitene,  in  Armenia,  was  chosen 
bishop  (360)  by  the  Arians,  and  was  afler- 
wards  driven  out,  on  account  of  hisortlio- 
doxy.  Those  who  considered  him  as  the 
true  bishop,  and  adhered  to  him  alone, 
when  he  returne<1  in  the  reign  of  Julian, 
were  called  Meltticms,  At  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  381,  this 
name  was  discondnued ;  yet  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  church  at  Autioch  did  not 
cease  till  a  later  4ate.  The  Roman  and 
Greek  churches  reckon  this  Meletius 
among  their  saints. 

AIelicerta,  Melicertes,  or  Melicer- 
Tus  ;  son  of  Ino,  or  Leucothea,  who,  being 
pensecuted  bv  Juno,  leapt  into  the  sea. 
(See  Jko,  and  ^ihamaa.)  Melicerta  was 
changed  into  a  sea-god,  and  received  the 
name  of  Palamon,  Sailors  reverenced 
him  as  their  protector,  who  carried  their 
shattered  ships  safely  into  port,  whence  he 
was  called  Portumntis  (q.  v.)  by  the  Ro- 
mans. He  is  commonly  represented 
with  a  large  blue  beard,  a  key  in  bis 
hand,  or  hanging  over  his  shoulder,  and 
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vmmmiDg.  The  chief  deides  of  tlie  sea 
Hie  described  riding  in  a  chariot.  In  ma- 
ny seaport  towns,  temples  were  erected 
in  honor  of  him,  and,  on  the  island  of 
Tenedos,  children  were  offered  to  him. 

Melilot  {melilotus  (^ffuinalis) ;  a  kgu- 
-mluous  plan^  somewhat  resemoling  clo- 
ver, and  formerlv  referred  to  that  genus. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  now  natu- 
nilized  in  some  parts  of  the  U.  States. 
The  root  is  biennial,  and  gives  out  one  or 
several  stems,  which  attain  the  height  of 
one  or  two  feet,  and  are  provided  with 
trifoliate  leaves ;  the  leaflets  are  serrated 
on  the  margin ;  the  flowers  are  small,  nu- 
merous, |xile  yellow,  and  are  disposed  in 
long  racemes  m  the  axils  of  the  superior 
leaves ;  they  are  succeeded  by  an  almost 
^lobular  pod,  containing  a  solitary  seed* 
When  fresh,  the  plant  has  a  slight  odor, 
which  becomes  stronger,  and  very  pleas- 
ant, after  it  has  been  dried.  It  seems  to 
render  bay  more  agreeable  to  the  taste  of 
cattle,  who,  in  general,  and  more  especial- 
ly sheep  and  goats,  are  very  fond  of  it.  It 
is  adapted  to  every  kind  of  soil,  but,  in 
general,  is  not  cultivated  separately.  The 
celebrated  Gruyere  cheese  is  said  to  owe 
its  excellence  partly  to  the  flowers  and 
seeds  of  this  plant,  which  are  bniised  and 
mixed  with  the  curd. 

Melim)a  ;  a  kingdom  of  Zanguebar,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  having  the  kingdom  of  Magadoxo 
on  the  north,  and  that  of  Zanzibar  on  the 
south.  Little  is  known  of  the  country, 
except  its  sea-coast  The  mass  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  composed  of  native  negroes,  but 
the  rulers  and  principal  people  are  Arabs. 
Meiindoy  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  In- 
dian ocean,  in  lat  3**  ]5'  S.,  Ion.  40°  &  E. 
It  is  large,  well  built,  and  contains  a  great 
number  of  mosqueS.  Its  commerce  is 
considerable,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  Asiat- 
ics, being  rarely  viated  by  European& 
The  exports  are  gold,  copper,  iron  and 
wax ;  provisions,  are  abundant,  and  easily 
obtained.  Vasco  de  Gama  was  well  re- 
ceived here,  but  the  arrogance  of  the  Por- 
tuguese soon  became  insupportable  to  the 
inhabitants;  a  war  ensued,  and  the  city 
was  captured  by  the  Portuguese,  who  re- 
tained possession  of  it  till  1G98,  when  it 
was  retaken  by  the  Arabs. 

Mei*issus,  son  of  Ithagenes,  and  a  na- 
ti\'e  of  Samoe,  flourished  about  444  B.  C. 
He  is  distinguished  in  the  histoiy  of  his 
country  as  a  statesman  and  naval  com- 
mander. As  a  philosopher,  he  is  consid- 
ered as  belonging  to  the  Eleatic  (q.  v.) 
school;  he  differed  fi!om  Parmenides  in 
numy  points,  by  developing  the  Eleatic 


system  with  still  stricter  consistency.  Par- 
menides allowed  credit  to  experience  ob- 
tained through  the  senses ;  Mclissus  repre- 
sented all  existence  as  one  eternal,  unlim- 
ited and  immutable,  yet  material  being, 
and  rrjected  the  experience  obtained 
through  the  senses  ;  he  also  maintained 
that  nothing  could  be  known,  with  cer- 
tainty, respecting  the  gods. 

Meltta.  It  IS  related,  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  that  Paul,  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome,  was  cast  away  on  the  island  ol  Me- 
lita.  This  has  generally  been  considered 
to  be  the  island  of  Malta,  the  ancient  name 
of  which  was  Meliia;  but  some  critics 
have  attempted  to  prove  that  it  was  an 
island  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  in  the 
Adriatic.  (See  Pavlf  Mtltda,  and  Mai" 
ia,) 

Melute,  or  Honet-Stoive,  in  mine- 
ralogy, takes  its  name  from  its  yellow 
color,  like  that  of  honey.  Its  primitive 
flgure  is  an  octahedron.  The  crystals  are 
small ;  tlieir  surface  is  commonly  smooth 
and  shining.  Internally,  it  is  splendent 
It  is  transparent,  passing  into  the  opaque, 
and  possesses  double  refraction.  It  is  soft- 
er than  amber,  and  brittle.  Specific  grav- 
ity 1.5.  to  1.7.  It  becomes  electric  by 
friction.  It  occurs  on  bituminous  wood 
and  earthy  coal,  at  a  single  locality  in 
Thuringia.  It  consists  of  46  mellitic 
acid,  16  alumine,  and  38  water. 

Mellitic  Acid;  discovered  by  Klap- 
roth  in  thie  mellite,  or  honeystone.  It  is 
procured  by  reducing  the  mellite  to  pow- 
der, and  boiling  it  with  about  72  times  its 
weight  of  water;  the  alumine  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  flakes,  and  the  acid 
combines  with  the  water.  By  filtration 
and  evaporation,  crystals  are  deposited,  in 
the  form  of  fine  needles,  or  in  small,  short 
prisms.  It  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen.  In  combination  with 
the  earthy  alkalies  and  metallic  oxides,  it 
forms  compounds  called  meUates, 

Melmoth,  William,  son  of  an  eminent 
advocate,  author  of  a  work  entitletl  The 
Great  Importance  of  a  Religious  Life,  was 
bom  in  1710,  and  received  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, but  does  not  appear  to  have  stud- 
ied at  either  of  the  universities.  He  Was 
bred  to  the  law,  and,  in  1756,  received  the 
appointment  of  commissioner  of  bank- 
rupts, but  passed  the  chief  part  of  his  life 
in  literary  retiremeift  at  Shrewsbury  and 
Bath.  He  firat  appealed  as  a  writer  about 
1742,  in  a  volume  of  Letters,  under  the 
name  of  Fihosbomtf  which  have  been 
much  admired  for  the  elegance  of  their 
style,  and  their  calm  and  liberal  remarks 
on  various  topics,  moral  and  literary.    In 
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1757,  this  productjk>ii  waa  followed  hj  a 
tnuieladon  of  the  Letters  of  Pliny  the 
younger  (in  2  vols.  8vo.),  which  has  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  happiest  versions 
of  a  Latin  author  in  the  EngJish  langua^ 
although  somewhat  enfeebled  by  a  desire 
to  obliterate  every  trace  of  a  Latin  style. 
He  was,  also,  the  translator  of  Cicero's 
treatises  De  AmieiUa  and  De  Senedute. 
These  he  enriched  with  reniarks,  literary 
and  philosophical,  in  refutation  of  the  op- 
posing opinions  of  lord  ShaAesbuiy  and 
Soame  Jeuyns,  the  first  of  whom  main- 
tained that  the  non-existence  of  any  pre- 
cept in  favor  of  friendship  was  a  defect  in 
the  Christian  system,  while  the  second 
held  that  very  circumstance  to  form  a 
proof  of  its  divine  origin.  His  last  work 
was  memoirs  of  his  father,  under  the  title 
of  Memoirs  of  a  late  eminent  Advocate 
and  Member  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Mr.  Mel- 
moth  died  at  Bath,  in  1 799,  at  the  age  of  89. 
MsLO-DHAMA  (from  the  Greek  fi«Ao$, song, 
and  ipafta);  c  short,  half-musical  drama, 
or  that  species  of  drama  in  which  the 
declamatton  of  certain  passages  is  inter- 
rupted by  music.  It  is  called  monodrama 
if  but  one  person  acts,  duodrama  if  two 
acu  It  differs  from  the  opera  and  ope-, 
retta  in  this,  that  the  persons  do  not  sing, 
biit  declaim,  and  the  music  onl/  fills  the 
pauses,  either  preparing  or  continuing  the 
feelings  expr»ed  by  the  actors.  Gen- 
erally, the  subject  is  grave  or  passionate. 
The  German  uielo-drama  is  of  a  lyrical 
character,  with  comparatively  little  action. 
OI>jectioD8  have  been  made  to  it  on  this 
ground,  that  it  affords  too  little  variety ; 
that  the  music  only  renders  it  more  mo- 
notonous, because  it  expresses  only  the 
feding  or  passion  already  expressed  in 
words;  tliat  the  course  of  feeling  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  music ;  and  that  the  actor 
is  embamssed  during  the  music,  being 
obliged  to  fill  the  pause  in  his  recitation 
by  pantomimic  action.  The  first  idea  of 
a  melo-drama  was.  given  by  J.  J.  Rmis- 
seau,  in  his  Pygmahon.  The  proper  in- 
ventor of  the  German  melo-dramas,  how- 
ever, was  a  Gennan  actor  named  Brandes, 
who  wished  to  prepare  a  liriUiant  pait  for 
his  wife,  who  excelled  in  the  declamation 
of  lyric  poetry.  Brandes  arranced  a  can- 
tate  of  Gerstenberg,  ader  the  ftshion  of 
Pygmalion.  G.  Benda  (q.  v.)  composed  the 
music  for  it.  This  kind  of  performance  met 
with  great  applause,  and  Goller  wrote  his 
Medea ;  others  followed.  But  the  inter- 
est in  these  pieces  was  not  of  Ions  contin- 
uance, because  of  the  want  of  action.  In 
modem  times,  some  ballads  (for  instance, 
of  SchiUer)  have  been  set  to  music,  in  a 


melo-dramatic  way.  Parts  of  operas  baye 
been,  likewise,  composed  in  this  w^y,  as, 
for  instance,  the  scene  of  incantation  in 
Weber's  lYeisckUtz,  and  some  scenes  in 
the  Preciosa,  by  the  same.  Schlegel,  in 
his  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Late- 
rature,  says,  ''Under  melo-dranuL  the 
French  do  not  understand,  like  the  Ger- 
mans, a  play,  in  which  monologues  al- 
ternate with  instrumental  music  in  the 
pauses,  but  a  drama  in  high-flown  prose, 
representing  some  strange,  romantic 
scene,  with  suitable  decorations  and  ma- 
chinery." Such  was  its  character  from 
1790  to  1830,  and  this  sort  of  exhibition 
became  popular,  also,  in  other  countries. 
On  the  inclination  for  it  something  better 
might  be  built,  for  moet  melo-dramas  are 
tasteless  and  extravagant  The  new  me- 
lo-dramas, which  Imve  proceeded  fix>m 
the  boulevards  in  Paria^  are  rude  dramas, 
in  which  music  is  interspersed,  now  and 
then,  in  order  to  heighten  the  effect 

Melodt  ;  in  the  most  general  sense  of 
the  word,  any  successive  connexion  or 
series  of  tones ;  in  a  more  narrow  sense,  a 
series  of  tones  which  ple^ase  the  ear  by 
their  succession  and  variety;  and,  in  a 
still  narrower  sense,  tlie  particular  air  or 
tune  of  a  musipal  piece.  By  melody,  in 
its  general,  musical  sense,  the  composer 
strives  to  express  particular  states  of  feel- 
ing or  disposidon,  which,  in  pieces  of 
several  voices,  is  chiefly  effecteid  by  the 
principal  meloidy,  or  chief  voice,  to  which 
the  other  voices,  witli  their  melodies,  are 
subordinate.*  The  elements  by  which 
the  composer  is  enabled  to  express  a 
>beautiful  variety  of  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings, by  means  of  the  melodious  connex- 
ion of  tones,  are  tbe  variety  of  tones  in 
themselves,  and  the  variety  of  transitions 
from  one  tone  to  ansther,  to  which  is  still 
to  be  added  the  variety  of  the  movements 

*  In  reeard  to  the  relative  importance  of 
melody  and  harmony,  we  may  ooaervA,  Utat 
it  is  m  vain  to  talk  of  nich  thingv  a*  hiu^ 
mnny  and  melody  as  more  or  less  important, 
since  an  impartial  judgment  acknowledges  the 
necessity  of  both,  thou^  Rousseau,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  tbe  contest  between  the  melodists  and 
harmonists,  declared  harmony  the  invention  of 
Gothic  barbarism,  necessary  only  for  dull  north- 
em  ears.  One  ot  the  most  scientific  musicians 
of  France  says,  ''Melody  is,  for  music,  what 
thought  is  for  poetry,  or  drawing  for  painting : 
rhythm  is.  in  music,  what  metre  is  in  the  art  of 
versification,  or  perspective  in  drawing;  in  fine, 
harmony,  by  its  cadences,  the  variety  <2*  its  cmi- 
cords,  the  iulhiess  of  its  modulation,  tlie  nature  oi 
its  rests  at  the  end  of  phrases,  and,  above  all,  by 
the  steadiness  which  it  alone  can  give  to  intona- 
tion, is  the  first  and  essential  re<]aisite  of  the 
enjo>'ments  of  tbe  sense  of  bearing,  is  the  logic  ef 
the  art  of  music/' 
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in  vhich  music  proceeds  (rtiytbm).  Mcl- 
o<iy  and  rhythm  are  the  true  means  to 
a^wnken  delight,  and  where  they  are 
"twanting,  the  greatest  puritv  of  harmony 
pemains  without  ef^t  The  proper  es- 
sence of  melody  consists  in  txpreggioti, 
Ir  has  always  to  express  some  internal 
emotion,  and  every  one  who  hears  it,  and 
18  able  to  understand  the  language,  nmst 
understand  the  feeling  expressed.  But  as 
melody,  in  the  hands  of  the  composer,  is 
aa  woi^  of  art  and  taste,  it  is  necessary 
that,  like  every  other  work  of  art,  it  should 
•  ibrm  a  whole,  in  which  the  various  means 
are  combined  to  prod  uce  one  efiect  This 
Tirhole  must  be  such  that  the  hearer  is 
kept  constantly  interested,  and  can  give 
himself  up,  with  pleasure,  to  the  impres- 
sions which  he  receives.  The  nnrticular 
qualities  of  a  good  melody  are  these : — It 
is  iDdi8j)cnsab&  tliat  it  should  have  one 
chief  and  fundamental  tone,  which  re- 
ceives proper  gradations  by  a  variation 
adapted  to  the  expression.  This  can  be 
ef!ected  only  by  letting  the  tones  proceed 
according  to  a  certain  scale;  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  connexion  between 
them.  The  chief  tone,  again,  must  be 
appropriate  to  the  general  idea  to  be  ex- 
pressed, because  eveir  kind  of  tone  has 
its  own  character,  and  the  finer  the  ear  of 
the  composer  is,  the  better  will  he  always 
discover  the  tone  wanted.  In  very  short 
melodies,  or  tunes,  consisting  merely  of  a 
few  chief  passages,  the  same  fundamental 
tone  may  remain  throughout,  or  perhafn 
pass  over  into  its  dominante ;  but  longer 
pieces  require  change  of  tone,  that  the  har- 
mony also  may  receive  modifications  ac- 
cording to  the  feeling.  Thirdly,  a  good 
melody  requires  rhythm,  (q.  v.)  A  regular 
advance  from  one  part  to  another,  whether 
In  music  or  motion  (danringl  afiTects  the 
mind  agreeably,  whilst  irregular  progress 
fatigues.  The  love  of  rhyUim  is  one  of 
the  most  general  feelings  of  human  nature. 
We  find  'rhythm  every  where,  and  to 
music  it  is  indispensable,  as  tones  with- 
out regiifauity  of  measure  would  distract 
and  weary.  Hence  music  is  divided  into 
]M>rtions  or  bars ;  these,  again,  are  divided 
so  as  to  prevent  monotony,  without  dis- 
tuti)ing  the  general  regtilarity.  Accents 
are  given  to  certain  parts,  and  it  is  possible 
ffreatly  to  assist  the  expression  of  feeling, 
by  slow  or  quick,  gay  or  solemn  move- 
ments, and  by  the  variety  of  accents,  and 
the  even  or  uneven  time.  (q.  v.)  Much 
might  be  said  respecting  the  skill  of  the 
composer  to  adapt  his  music,  not  only,  in 
general,  to  the  idea  to  be  expressed,  but 
also,  in  song,  to  the  single  words,  to  the 
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pause,  which  the  bearer  wishes  here,  or  the 
speedy  movement,  which  he  desires  in 
other  places ;  the  necessi^  of  the  repeti- 
tion of  worrls,  if  the  feeling  is  long  and 
varied,  while  the  word  is  short ;  the  child- 
ish impropriety  of  representing,  as  it  were 
by  imitative  sounds,  the  ideas  presented 
by  particukr  words,  which  is  much  the 
same  as  if  a  declaimer,  every  time  that  he 
pronounces  the  word  ocean^  were  to  en- 
deavor to  rejiresent  the  roaring  of  the 
waves;  the  parts  where  dissonances  are 
admissible,  &c.;  but  it  would  cany  us 
much  beyond  our  limits. 

Meloe.  These  insects  have  the  elvtra, 
or  wing  covers,  short,  extending  about 
half  the  length  of  the  body ;  the  antennoe, 
orfeelers,are  jointed,  of  which  the  middle 
divisions  are  the  largest  They  are  slow 
and  heavy  in  their  motions,  and  have  a 
large  head.  They  feed  on  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  difierent  vegetables.  They  do 
not  occur  in  as  lai*ge  numbers  as  some  of 
the  genera  closely  allied  to  them,  viz., 
eanihixris  and  lytiOy  but  have,  in  common 
with  these  insects,  the  property  of  blister- 
ing the  human  skin.  Linneeus  included 
the  well-known  and  valuable  Spanish  fly 
in  this  genus;  but  it  was  very  property 
separat^  from  it  by  Fabricius,  and  placed 
in  the  genus  eaniharia^  of  which  it  forms 
the  type.  (See  Canthandes.)  These  in- 
sects emit  an  oleaginous,  yellowish,  or 
reddish  liquid,  from  some  of  the  joints  of 
their  feet  In  some  parts  of  Spuin,  they 
are  used  in  place  of  the  canthorides,  or 
mixed  with  them.  Mr.  Laireille  is  of 
opinion  that  these  are  the  insects  spoken 
of  by  ancient  writers,  under  the  name  of 
hupresHSj  and  which  they  considered  as 
very  injurious  to  cattle,  and  as  oflen  caus- 
ing their  death,  when  swallowed  wiih 
their  food.  The  M,  proscarabcniSj  which 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  exudes  a  large 
quantity  of  a  fat,  oily  matter,  which  has 
been  highly  recommended  as  a  stim- 
ulating application  to  poisoned  wounds. 
There  are  many  species  of  this  genus 
found  in  the  U.  States,  the  largest  of  which 
is  the  M,  pwrpurtua,  Mr.  Say  has  de- 
scribed many  of  them  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  to  which 
we  refer  for  detailed  accotmts  of  them. 
As  these  insects  possess  the  vesicating 
property  to  a  considerable  degree,  they 
might,    where   they    occur  m  sufficient 

auantities,  form  a  very  good  substitute  for 
le  cantharides  of  the  shops. 
Melon.    The  musk -melon  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  cueumis  mdoj  a  rouffh,  trailing, 
herbaceous  plant,  having  rounded,  angular 
leaves,  and  yellow,  funnel-ehaped  flowaiii 
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Though  originally  from  the  warmer  parts 
of  Asia,  its  annual  root  and  rapid  growth 
enable  it  to  be  cultivated  in  the  short  sum- 
men  of  northern  climates ;  but  the  flavor 
of  the  fruit  is  much  heightened  by  expo- 
sure to  a  hot  sun.  The  form  of  the  fruit 
is,  in  general,  oval,  but  varies  exceedingly 
in  the  different  varieties,  which  are  very 
numerous.  In  some,  the  extenial  surface 
18  smooth ;  in  others,  rugged  or  netted, 
or  divided  into  segments  by  longitudinal 
grooves.  The  odor  of  the  fruit  is  delight- 
ful The  flesh  is  usually  yellow^  and  has 
a  sugary  and  delicious  taste.  It  has  been 
cultivated  in  Europe  from  time  immemo- 
rial.— The  water-melon  is  the  product  of 
tlie  C  citndlus^  a  vino  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  preceding,  but  having  tiie  leaves 
deeply  divided  into  lobes.  It  is  smooth, 
roundish,  often  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  has  a  thin,  green  rind.  The  seeds  are 
black  or  red.  The  flesh  is  usually  red- 
dish, sometimes  white,  icy,  and  has  a 
sugary  taste;  it  melts  in  the  mouth,  and 
is  extremely  refreshing.  It  is  cultivated, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  all  the  warm  coun- 
tries of  botli  continents,  and  even  in  high 
northern  latitudes.  It  serves  the  Egyp- 
tians for  meat  and  drink,  and  is  the  only 
medicine  used  by  them  in  fevers.  These 
two  plants,  together  vrith  the  cucumber, 
gourd,  &c.,  belong  to  the  natural  family 
cuctwbitaced^ 

Melos  (now  MUo) ;  an  island  of  the 
iEgean  sea,  about  60  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent, with  about  500  inhabitants.  The 
isluud  has  a  wild,  uuculdvated  appear- 
ance, sulphureous  springs  abouud,  and 
volcanic  exlialations  burst  from  the  rocky 
and  sterile  soil  Oil,  wine,  cotton  and 
fruits,  such  as  oranges,  melons  (which  de- 
rive their  name  from  the  island),  figs,  &c., 
are  produced.  lA)n.  24''  22^  E. ;  laL  36° 
40^  N.  The  chief  town,  Milo  (formerly 
Melosl  is  now  occupied  by  only  40  fami- 
lies. In  1814,  baron  von  Haller  discover- 
ed, on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  an  am- 
phitlieatre  of  marble,  with  numerous  frag- 
ments of  statues  and  columns,  which  were 
bought  by  the  present  kuig  of  Bavaria. 
In  the  vicinity  a  Greek  peasant  has  since 
found  (1820)  a  statue  of  Venus,  with  tliree 
(lermes  (q.  v.)  figures  three  feet  high, 
which  were  bought  by  the  marquis  do  ki 
lUvidre,  French  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  are  now  in  the  royal  museum 
nt  Paris.  The  Venus  is  of  the  finest  Pa- 
rian marble  iGrecheUo)^  to  which  tlie  color 
of  ivory  has  been  given ;  it  is  called  fay  the 
Parisian  amateurs,  la  Fanme  du  Jbne. 
Though  much  injured,  the  head  is  not 
•epar^ed  from  the  body.    As  she  held 


the  apple,  she  was  a  Vewia  mdnx;  and 
she  appears  to  have  been  modelled  after 
the  naked  Venus  of  Praxiteles. — See 
Cbrac's  and  de  Quincy's  Descriptions 
[Paris,  1821) ;  others  have  supposed  it  to 
De  a  statue  of  Electra.    (See  Venus.) 

Melpomene  ;  one  of  the  Muses,  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  pre- 
sided over  tracedy.  Horace  has  addressed 
the  finest  of  his  odes  to  her,  as  to  the  pat- 
roness of  lyric  poetry.  She  was  generally 
represented  as  a  young  woman  with  a  se- 
rious countenance.  Her  garments  were 
splendid ;  she  wore  a  buskin,  and  held  a 
dagger  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a 
sceptre  and  crowns. 

Melrose  ;  a  town  in  Scodand,  on  the 
Tweed,  35  miles  south  of  fxliuburgh ;  Ion. 
2^  47'  W. ;  lat  55°  38^  N. ;  population, 
3467.  A  short  distance  from  the  town, 
on  the  Tweed,  is  the  abbey  of  Melrose, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in 
the  kingdom.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful Gothic  structures  in  Great  Britain, 
the  admiration  of  strangers,  and  much  vis- 
ited by  travellera  It  was  built  by  king 
David,  in  1136,  in  the  form  of  St.  John's 
cross;  258  feet  long,  and  137^  broad. 
The  tower  is  mostly  broken  down.  It  was 
a  fiimous  nurseiy  of  learning  and  religion. 

Melun  (Jlfe/oirfuaum) ;  an  ancient  city 
of  France,  on  the  Seine,  nine  leagues 
fW)m  Paris ;  laL  48°  32^  N. ;  Ion.  2°  3^  E. 
It  has  some  manufactures,  and  three  an- 
nual fairs;  populadon,  7250.  The  Seine 
here  forms  an  island,  and  is  crossed  by 
two  stone  bridges,  one  of  which  has  an 
arch  of  159  feet  10  inches  span,  and  14 
feet  10  inches  high.  Louis  XIV  and  his 
court  resided  here  some  time,  during  the 
war  of  the  Fronde.  Abeillard  established 
his  school  here  in  tlie  twelfth  century. 

Melusina  ;  a  well  known  personaee  in 
the  fairy  world ;  according  to  some,  a  kind 
of  female  sea-demon,  according  to  others, 
the  daueliter  of  a  king  of  Albania,  and  a 
faiiy.  Paracelsus  makes  her  a  nymph. 
She  is  generally  considered  a  powerful 
fkiiT,  who  married  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  Lusij^an.  She  was,  like  most  fiiuries 
of  her  time,  obliged,  on  certain  days  of  the 
month,  to  take  the  shape  of  a  fish,  at  least 
in  respect  to  half  her  body  ;  she  had, 
therefore,  stricdy  enjoined  the  prince,  her 
husband,  with  whom  she  lived  most  hap- 
pily in  the  castle  of  Lusignan,  to  leave  her 
alone  on  such  days,  and  not  to  dare  to 
look  at  her.  The  prince,  however,  like 
other  mortals,  was  curious,  entered  her 
chamber  on  one  of  the  forbidden  days, 
and  saw  her  in  her  state  of  metamorpho- 
sis.   She  immediately  uttered  a  shriek^ 
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and  disappeared ;  Imt  ever  after,  when  an 
important  death  was  about  to  take  place 
in  the  family  of  Luagnan,  and  when  they 
became  related  to  the  kings  of  Fr^nce,  also 
in  the  royal  family,  she  appeared  in  a 
mourning  dress,  on  a  lofty  tower  of  the 
castle,  until,  at  last,  this  tower  was  demol- 
ished, in  1574,  by  order  of  the  duke  de 
Montfjensier,  which  she  sUrove  in  vain  to 
prevent,  by  frequent  apparitions.  Various 
versions  of  this  story  exist 

Melvij.,  sir  James,  a  statesman  and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Hall-hill,  in  Fife- 
shire,  in  1530 ;  and,  at  the  ase  of  14,  be- 
came page  to  Mary,  queen  ot  Scots,  then 
wife  to  the  dauphin  of  France.  After 
having  travelled  and  visited  the  court  of 
the  elector  paJatine,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained three  yean,  on  the  accession  of 
Mary  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  Melvil 
followed  her,  and  was  made  privy  coun- 
sellor and  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber, 
and  coutinued  her  confidential  servant 
until  her  imprisonment  in  Lochleven 
castle.  He  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  maintained  correspondences  in 
England  in  favor  of  Mary's  succession  to 
the  English  crown.  He  died  in  1606.  He 
left  a  historical  work  in  manuscript,  which 
was  published  in  1683,  under  the  title  of 
Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Melvil,  of  Hall-bill, 
containing  an  im|iartial  Account  of  the 
mcjst  remarkable  Aftairs  of  State  during 
the  last  Age. 

Melville  Island,  in  the  Polar  sea ;  one 
of  the  north  Georgian  group,  between  74° 
and  76°  W  N.  lat,  and  105°  40^  and  113° 
40^  W.  ion.  It  is  siUTounded  with  enor- 
mous masses  of  ice,  and  the  oni^  vegeta* 
tion  is  moss.  Captain  Parry  discovered 
it  in  1819,  and  passed  the  winter  of  1819- 
20  there.  Its  only  inhabitant  in  winter  is 
the  white  bear.  (See  Polar  Seas^V-^d- 
viUe  is  also  tlie  name  given  to  an  island  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  near  the  northern  coast 
of  New  Holland;  kt  11°  20^  S. ;  Ion. 
130°  40^  E.  It  was  discovered  by  captain 
King,  in  1818,  and,  in  1824,  the  English 
government  formecl  a  colony  tliere,  for  the 
purpose  of  esUiblishing  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  Malays.  The  settlement  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Kmg^g  covcy  and  the 
harbor  tiiat  of  Port  Cockbum, 

Memel;  the  most  northern  town  of 
Prussia,  at  the  mouth  of  tiie  Dange,  on 
the  Kurische  Hsff ;  lat.  55°  42"  N. ;  Ion. 
21°  ^E. ;  population  8400,  engaged  in  ship- 
building, manufactures  and  commerce. 
The  harbor  is  good,  safe,  and  strongly  for- 
tified. About  600  ships  enter  and  leave  it 
yearly.  Its  exports  are  com,  hemp,  skins, 
Willi  flax  seed  and  wood  from  Lithuania. 


Memel.    (See  JVtemen.) 

MEMn ON,  according  to  mble,  was  the  son 
of  TithonuB  and  Aurora,  and  tho  brother 
of  Emathon.  According  to  some,  he  was 
king  of  Ethiopia,  according  to  others,  of 
the  Assyrians.  He  built  a  splendid  pal- 
ace and  a  labyrinth  at  Abvdos,  in  Egypt, 
and  another  palace  at  Susa,  in  Persia, 
which  city  received  from  him  the  epithet 
of  Mernnomeu  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  in- 
duced him,  by  the  present  of  a  golden 
vine,  to  come  to  his  assistance  against  the 
Greeks.  He  performed  many  valiant  ez- 
pk>it8,  and  wounded  Achilles  himself,  by 
whom  he  was  finally  killed.  Jupiter,  be- 
ing requested  by  Aurora  to  honor  her  son 
with  some  peculiar  mark  of  distinction, 
caused  an  iunurnerable  crowd  of  birds  to 
arise  from  his  ashes  (Memnouides),  which 
annually  returned  to  his  grave,  and  fought 
with  each  other,  thus  solemnizing,  as  it 
were,  funeral  games  in  honor  of  his  mem- 
ory. After  his  death,  he  was  worshipped 
OS  a  hero.  At  Thebeis,  on  tlie  left  bank  of 
the  Nile,  in  the  ruins  of  the  Memnonium 
(palace  of  Memnon),  are  still  to  be  seen 
the  remains  of  colossal  statues  of  Mem- 
non. One  of  these  uttered  a  joyful  sound 
when  the  sun  rose  and  shone  upon  it,  but 
when  the  sun  set,  the  sound  was  mourn- 
ful. It  is  also  related,  that  it  shed  tears, 
and  gave  out  oracular  responses  in  seven 
verses.  This  sound  was  heard  till  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ.  Descriptions 
of  this  sounding  statue,  and  accounts  of 
the  sound  heard,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Pausoiiias  and  Strabo,  and  amons 
modem. authors,  in  those  of  Pococke  and 
Norden.  There  have  been  many  hypoth- 
eses concerning  its  nature,  and  also  con- 
cerning the  story  of  Memnoi>.  Rottiger, 
in  his  AmaUhta  (vol.  ii,  page  174),  shows 
that  Memnon  and  Pbamenophis  were  the 
same,  and  tliat  the  statue  of  Memnon  rep- 
resents a  hero  worshipping  the  sun,  a  king 
or  priest  salutinp^  the  god.  Belzoiii  de- 
posited in  the  Bntish  museum,  in  1818,  the 
bead  of  such  a  statue  of  Memnon,  which 
is  C4illed  the  younger  Memnon. 

Memoirs,  Historical,  are  writings  in 
which  a  person  sketches  the  events  expe- 
rienced and  witnessed  by  himself  to  fur- 
nish matter  for  his  own  reflection.  They 
differ  from  a  complete  history  or  chroni- 
cle in  the  limited  nature  of  Uieir  subject, 
treating  only  of  particular  events  or  per- 
sons ;  their  authors,  too,  have  either  taken 
part,  personally,  in  the  scenes  described, 
or  have  been  connected  with  the  actors  so 
intimately  as  to  have  derived  their  infor- 
mation from  the  most  trust- wortliy  sourcca 
We  are  not  to  expect  from  them  the  same 
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precision  of  amingeinent  and  style  which 
IS  required  in  a  regular  historio4d  work. 
They  are,  however,  more  valuable  in  pro- 
portion as  this  license  is  not  abused,  and 
tbQ  relation  is  easy  without  being  ne^- 
gent  They  furnish  the  inquirer  with  in- 
teresting individual  anecdotes,  often  ex- 
pose the  most  secret  motives,  disclose  the 
whole  chamcter  of  events,  which  are  often 
barelv  mentioned,  entirely  omitted,  or 
merely  hinted  at  with  a  timid  circumspec- 
tion, in  books  of  general  history,  develope 
details  of  secret  plots  and  prtijects,  of 
which  the  result  only  is  noticed  in  history, 
and,  under  certain  limitations,  they  are  en- 
titled to  a  high  degree  of  credit  They 
are  no  less  interesting  on  account  of  show- 
ing the  individual  character  of  the  writer 
in  his  manner  of  relating  events,  even 
supposing  his  views  to  be  partial,  limited, 
and  affected  by  party  prejudices.  These 
qualities  give  them  an  advantage  over 
other  kinds  of  historical  writings,  since 
they  satisfy  the  mere  reader  for  amuse- 
ment, as  well  as  the  student ;  the  one  by 
the  pleasing  negligence  of  their  manner, 
and  the  other  by  the  value  of  their  mate- 
rials ;  although  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  to  the  latter,  the  historical  criticism 
of  them  is  a  difficult  task.  Xenophon's 
Anabasis,  and  Ceesar's  accounts  of  his 
campaigns  (Commentaries)  are  generally 
considered  as  the  oldest  memoirs.  But 
France  is  the  native  soil  of  mimoins,  in 
the  historical  literature  of  which  country, 
they  form  a  nadonal  peculiarity,  and 
where,  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, they  have  been  continually  becoming 
more  numerous.  The  memoirs  of  Philip 
de  Comines,  Brantdme,  Sully,  Joinville  and 
cardinal  de  Retz  (see  these  articles,  and 
Jtyench  Literature)  deserve  particular  no- 
tice. The  memoirs  of  Martin  du  Bellay, 
which  relate  to  the  period  from  1513  to 
1516  (Paris,  1569,  folio,  edited  in  a  mod- 
ernized form,  by  Lambert,  Paris,  1758,  7 
vols.),  are  distinguished  for  vigorous  de- 
lineation and  the  national  feeling  which 
they  display.  Blaise  de  Montluc,  in  his 
memoins,  1521—69,  called,  by  Henry  IV, 
the  soldier's  bible  (Paris,  1746, 4vol8.,  l2mo.), 
is  no  less  frank  in  revealing  his  own  faults 
tlian  in  commending  his  own  virtues ;  live- 
tv  and  striking  description  is  blende<l  with 
the  verboseness  of  an  old  soldier.  Mi- 
chel de  Castelnau  is  disdnguished  for  the 
highest  political  honesty,  for  the  sound- 
ness, maturity  and  clearness  of  his  iudg- 
ment,  us  much  as  for  his  dignified  and 
tranquil  manner  (Memoirs,  1550 — ^70, 
Brussels,  1731,  3  vols.,  folio).  Marsaret 
of  Valois,  the  wife  of  Heniy  IV,  relates 


the  bistoiy  of  her  youth  (1561—61)  with 
much,  although  somewhat  <utificial  ele- 
gance and  feminine  adroitness,  but  at  the 
same  time,  evident  good  nature  (Hague, 
1715,2  vols.).  Aubign^  (1550—1600,  Am- 
sterdam, 162:1,3  vol&,  folio), with  nil  his  par* 
tiality,  his  effrontery,  bis  freedom  border- 
ing on  calumny,  and  his  far-fetched  and 
often  unintelligible  expressions,  is  an  au- 
thor of  great  importance  for  the  history 
of  his  times,  but  must  be  consuked  with 
caution.  Rochefoucault,  a  nobleman  of 
the  acutest  wit,  and  a  deep  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  who  descrit)ed  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  Fronde  (1648-^)  with 
the  hand  of  a  master,  has,  notwithstanding 
his  obvious  paitiality,  great  clearness  and 
sagacity «  in  narrating  and  devolofnng 
events,  furnishes  admirable  portraits  of  the 
principal  personages  described,  and  is  di»- 
tinguisiied  for  animation  and  natural  col- 
oring. His  style  (which  is  often,  with 
little  propriety,  com[jared  to  that  of  Taci- 
tus) is  plain,  manly  and  sententious,  and 
Ids  language  pure,  measured  and  concise 
(Trevoux,  1754,  2  vols.,  12roo.;  Paris^ 
1804,  18mo.).  Among  the  olber  nume- 
rous French  memoirs,  those  of  D'£tr^s, 
De  Brienne,  De  Torcy  and  Montyoo  are 
of  especial  interest  for  diplomatists.  We 
may  mention  also  those  of  St  Simony 
Duclos  and  madame  D'Cpinay.  To 
these  may  be  added  also  the  works  of  the 
Abb^  Soulavie ;  the  Confessions  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau;  the  Correspondence 
of  Grimm  and  of  La  Harpe ;  the  Diaiy  of 
Bachaumont;  the  Conndirations  sur  la 
Rivolidion  of  Madame  de  Stael ;  Garat^s 
work  on  Suard  and  the  18th  century; 
the  Mimoires  of  Madame  Laroche  Jacque- 
Kn,  &c.  Within  a  few  years  there  have 
been  begun  in  Paris  four  great  collections 
of  memoin,  which  are  of  high  importance 
for  libraries  and  collectors  ;  the  first  is 
CoUeciimi  compute  des  Mimoires  rdatifs 
h  PMstoire  de  IVanee  depvis  le  R^^rn/e  ds 
Philippe  Augustejusqu^  au  Commeneemeni 
du  dm  septiime  Sude ;  avee  des  Mtes  stir 
ehaque  AkUeur  et  des  Obseroations  sur 
chaque  Outrage^  par  Monsieur  Petitat, 
This  collection  consists  of  42  volumes, 
and  is  completed.  The  second  is  a  se- 
quel and  continuation  of  the  preceding, 
under  the  title  of  CoUeclion,  etc,  depuis 
V^v^nement  de  Henri  IV^jrtsau*  h  la  Paix 
de  Paris^  condue  en  1763,  and  is  also  ar- 
ranged and  edited  by  Petitot  The  23d 
volume  of  tiiis  second  series  appeared  in 
April,  1823.  Foucault  has  published 
tiiese  two  collections  with  the  p«atest  ty- 
pographical accuracy.  The  third  is  a  col- 
lection of  memoirs,  pablished  and  unpuh- 
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llphed,  relating  to  the  French  rev^olution. 
This  collectiou,  editeil  hy  Berviile  and 
Burriere,  amy  be  regarded  as  a  cheftTauvre 
of  its  kind.  Each  work  is  preceded  by  a 
life  of  the  author  ;  tlie  veiy  correct  text  is 
accompanied  by  emendatory,  explanatory 
and  supplementary  notes,  and  at  the  close 
are  generally  the  pUets  justificoUxveSf  se- 
lected and  arranged  with  great  judgment 
and  accuracy.  This  collection  is  to  con- 
sist of  the  memoirs  of  Madame  Roland, 
the  marquis  of  Ferrieres,  Linguet,  Du- 
sault,the  marquisofBouill^)  baron  Besen- 
val,  Bailly,  Raoaud  de  St.  Etienne,  Mou- 
nier,  the  marquis  of  Lally-TollendaJ,  the 
marquis  of  Rochambeau,Riouffe,  Rivarol, 
Louvet,  general  Puisayc,  the  marquis  of 
Montesquiou,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Sl 
Just,  Necker,  Cl^ry,  Mallet  du  Pan,  Bar- 
baroux,  Freron,  Garat,  general  Doppe, 
Beaumarchais,  Kamel,  Ay  me,  Marmontel, 
Phelippeau,  Antonelle,  Courtois,  Dumou- 
riez,  ujadame  Campan,  Morellet,  and  many 
otheni.  The  fourth  collection  contains 
memoirs  of  the  English  revolution,  trans- 
lated and  edited  by  Guizot  This  collec- 
tion is  also  conducted  with  great  judgment, 
accomiianied  with  introducuons,  notes, 
and  documents,  and  deserves  a  place  in 
every  large  library.  It  consists  of  25  vol- 
umes, containuig  the  memoirs  of  Thomas 
May,  or  the  history  of  tlie  Long  Parlia- 
ment, those  of  sir  Philip  Warwick,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  sir 
John  Berkley,  Thomas  Herbert  and 
Price,  Hollis,  Fairfax,  Huntington,  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  Ludlow,  lord  Clarendon, 
Burnet,  Temple,  Reresbv,  and  others. 
In  Germon,  works  of  this  deseriptioD 
are  very  rare.  Among  the  most  in- 
teresting of  these  are  memoirs  of  the 
margravine  of  Bayreuth,  the  sister  of 
Freaeric  the  Great,  originally  written  in 
the  French  languaffe ;  and  amon^  the 
most  important  are  mose  of  Frederic  the 
Great  himself  HUtoirt  de  mon  7\sffip«  (Hi»^ 
tory  of  my  own  Times),  &c.  Donm's 
highly  valuable  Memoirs  are  of  a  difierent 
doss  from  those  of  which  we  treat  here, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  historical  treatises 
upon  the  events  of  our  times,  in  which 
Dohm  has  taken  more  or  less  part,or  respect- 
ing which  he  has  made  investigations.  The 
banishment  of  Napoleon  to  St  Helena  and 
his  subsequent  death  have  given  rise  to  the 
publication  of  manv  worn  of  this  sort, 
from  which  we  nave  obtained  valu- 
able accounts  of  the  most  important  oc- 
currences and  most  prominent  characters 
of  our  times.  (See  the  works  mentioned 
in  the  article  MipoUon.)  Among  the 
English  woiks  of  this  descriptioD,  we  may 
34* 


mention  Burnet's  Mcmoim  of  his  own 
Times ;  Pepys'n  Memoii-B,  comprising  his 
Diary,  from  1659  to  16b1);  Evelyn's  Mo- 
inoirs,  comprising  his  Diar}',  from  1()41 
to  1705— C  ;  Horace  Walpole's  Mc- 
moii-s  of  the  last  ten  Years  of  George 
II ;  Calamy*s  Life  and  Times  (1671  to 
1731)  ;  Life  of  Edward,  Loi-d  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury ;  Melvil's  Memoirs 
relating  to  the  Reigns  of  Queen  EIizal)ctli, 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  James  I ;  Lil- 
ly's Life  and  Times,  from  1602  to  1681 ; 
Memoii-s  of  Gilbert  Wakefield  ;  Claren- 
don's Life ;  Life  of  Richard  Watson, 
Bishop  of  LandafiT;  Memoirs  of  William 
Hayl(% — all  written  by  the  men  whose 
names  they  bear.  Among  the  American 
works  of  this  class  are  Windirop's  Jour- 
nal ;  Mather's  Magnalia ;  Memoirs  of  R. 
H.  Lee ;  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jun.  &c. ; 
Jefferson's  posthumous  works  contain 
ipucli  information  respecting  the  writer's 
times.  Short  literary  treatises,  especially 
those  pa|)er8  read  before  literary  societies, 
are  also  called  mcmotrf.  The  Mimoireg 
de  P^ccuUmie  des  InicripHoru  et  BeUet-Ut- 
tres  (Memoirs  of  die  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles-lettres),  and  other  collec- 
tions of  this  description,  are  well  known. 
Memorial  ;  in  general,  whatever  serves 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  any  thing ;  also 
a  written  representation  ;  e.  g.  state  papers, 
in  which  the  usual  forms,  or  most  of  tnem^ 
especially  sealinff,  are  wanting.  They  aro 
much  used  in  the  negodations  of  minis- 
ters, sometimes  in  the  replies  and  resolu- 
tions of  sovereigns,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  all  disputes  in  regard  to  rank  and 
ceremonials.  There  are  three  sorts :  Ist 
those  containing  an  address,  date  and  sig- 
nature, in  which  the  writer  speaks  in  the 
first  person,  and  the  second  person  is  used 
of  the  individual  addressed  (memorials  in 
the  form  of  lettera) ;  2d.  those  which  also 
contain  an  address,  date  and  signature,  but 
in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  himself  in 
the  third  jjerson  (memorials  proper) ;  Sd, 
those  which  have  no  address,  and  often 
no  signature,  and  in  which  the  writer  and 
the  person  addressed  are  both  spoken  of 
in  the  third  person  (notes).  These  papen 
are  either  written  and  delivered  by  the 
court  or  by  the  miujsiei.  To  the  former 
belong  (a.)  circulars  to  the  diplomatic 
corps,  that  is,  to  the  foreign  agents  residing 
at  a  court,  communicating  or  requesting 
information,  commonly  with  the  signature 
of  the  secretary  or  minister  of  foreign  af* 
fiius;  also  ^6.)  the  answer  of  a  court  to 
the  memorial  of  an  ambassador ;  (c.) 
notes  to  a  foreign  cabinet,  or  to  a  foreign 
ambassador,  to  be  tnuismitted  with  a  oaa- 
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niorial  to  his  cabinet  The  communica- 
tions of  amliassadora  to  the  courts  at 
which  they  reside,  are  generally  memori- 
als, but  sometimes  mere  notes;  letters  are 
no  longer  in  use. 

Memory  ;  that  faculty  of  the  mind 
wliich  receives  ideas  presented  to  the  un- 
derstanding, retains  them,  and  exhibits 
them  again.  Its  power  of  recalling 
i<]eas  is  sometimes  exercised  with,  some- 
times without,  an  act  of  volition.  Its 
strength  may  be  greatly  increased  by  judi- 
cious cuhun^  Aiemory  is  so  prominent  a 
Acuity  of  the  human  mind,  so  necessary, 
both  in  the  most  common  transactions  and 
the  highest  pursuits  of  life,  so  curious  in  its 
phenomena,  and,  at  times,  so  capricious, 
tliat  it  formed,  even  at  a  very  early  period, 
a  subject  of  philosophical  research ;  and, 
to  a  certain  degree,  more  is  known  about 
it  than  about  any  other  faculty ;  but,  be- 
yond this  point,  it  is  as  incomprehensible 
as  the  other  powers.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of 
the  memory  in  metaphors,  to  ppeak  of  im- 
pressions on  the  mind,  storehouse  of  ideas, 
recalling  ideas,  &c ;  but  what  is  this  im- 
pression? where  is  it  made?  and  what 
does  the  word  signify,  as  applied  to  tho 
mind  ?  It  is  onlv  a  metaphor,  taken  from 
tiie  physical  world,  to  illustrate  an  act  of 
the  mind,  which  we  can  only  represent 
figuratively,  and  reasoning  on  this  assump- 
tion is  but  a  petUio  principiL  Without 
memory,  the  whole  animal  world  would 
be  reduced  to  a  kind  of  vegetative  life, 
such  as  we  observe  in  the  lowest  classes  of 
animsls,  l)ecause  any  variety  of  action  pre- 
supposes memory.*     Memory  embraces 

*  It  often  seems  necessary  to  refer  lo  the  memory 
eeriain  acts  of  animals^  which  most  people  sweep- 
ingl^  refer  lo  that  unsatbfactory  principle  termed 
imtinct.  Even  those  actions  ot  animals  which 
would  seem  most  naturally  to  emanate  from  in- 
•tinct,as  the  flocing  of  feeble  beasts  at  the  approach 
of  stronger  ones,appcar  not  to  be  instinctive.  Cap- 
lain  Clapperton  found  the  cranes  in  the  interior  of 
Afirica  so  lame  that  they  showed  not  the  slightest 
fear.  Mr.  de  Bougainville  found  the  hares  and 
foxes  devoid  of  all  fear  when  lie  discovered  the 
Falkland  Islands,  and  the  birds  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  taken  by  hand.  Similar  facts  are  re- 
Dorted  by  lieutenant  Paulding  (in  his  Craise  of  the 
Dolphin,  New  York,  1831),  and  many  other  trav- 
ellers. It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  fear  ap- 
parently natural  to  many  animals  is  not  so,  but 
that,  finding  themselves  attacked,  they  have  re- 
meiabered  the  fact  at  the  next  approach  of  their 
enemy,  and,  by  decrees,  contracted  their  timo- 
rous habits,  which  their  younr,  beinr  accustomed 
to  observe,  also  contracted.  IndeeoL  observation 
would  seem  to  warrant  us  in  attribuUng  to  them, 
not  merely  this  power  of  association,  but  even 
the  power  of  combining  ideas  to  produte  resulu. 
If,  for  instance,  my  dog  sees,  from  my  motions, 
iMit  I  am  about  to  take  a  walk,  and,  having  been 
ofton  prohibited  to  accoBpaBX  me,  sleab  quietly 


all  ideas  received  fh>m  the  senses,  ss 
well  as  those  of  an  afasuract  character;  all 
feelings  and  emotions.  The  power  of 
memory,  in  regard  to  ideas  received  from 
the  senses,  appears  to  be  strongest  in  re- 
gard to  the  sense  of  sight.  We  are  able 
to  remember  a  temple,  a  picttire,  a  land- 
scape, a  fiice,  with  great  clearness  and 
truth.  The  ideas  of  sounds  are,  also,  very 
strongly  retained,  the  memory  of  them 
being  more  perfect  in  proportion  as  the 
sense  of  hearing  is  more  nice.  Music 
may  be  remembered  very  distinctly.  It  is 
not  so  with  the  three  other  senses,  smell, 
feeling,  and  taste.  The  ideas  received 
through  these  senses,  it  would  appear, 
cannot  be  remembered  with  the  same  live- 
liness. It  is  difficult  to  recall,  witii  much 
distinctness,  the  pain  of  a  wound ;  we 
usually  retain  littie  more  than  the  general 
idea  of  suffering.*  So  particular  tastes 
are  not  easily  recalled.  Exercise,  indeed, 
may  give  the  memory  considerable  pow- 
er even  over  tiiese  ideas.  The  taste  of 
bis  favorite  dishes  dwells  in  the  muid  of 
the  gourmand,  and,  without  making  pre- 
tensions to  gourmanderity  a  man  mav  re- 
member, witii  some  distinctness,  the  Aavor 
of  a  canvass-back  duck.  The  impres- 
nons  of  smell  are  still  more  difficult  to  be 
recalled.  Still,  however,  though  the  un- 
aided memory  does  not  easily  recall  ideas 
received  from  the  senses,  yet  when  exter- 
nal means  of  comparison  are  presented, 
they  are  immediately  revived.  If  we 
smell  a  flower  in  this  spring,  we  recollect, 
at  onc«  distinctiy,  the  smell  of  the  same  in 
the  last  spring,  and  are  in  no  danger  of 
confotmdiug  flowers  of  difl^rent  kinds. 
So  with  taste.  These  phenomena  are  ea- 
sily explunable,  fram  the  fact  that  the  ideas 
presented  by  sight  and  hearing,  the  two 
nobler  senses,  admit  most  readily  of  ab- 
straction, and  are,  therefore,  most  easily 
reproduced  in  the  mind,  without  the  phys- 
ical aid  of  comparison.  Ideas  received 
from  objects  of  sense  are  sometimes  curi- 
ously assocUted  with  others,  so  tliat  tha 
recurrence  of  the  first  immediately  sug- 
gests the  second.  The  cases  are  more 
striking,  of  course,  in  proirartion  as  the 
organs  are  more  acute.    I^  for  instance, 

out  of  tho  room,  and  awaits  me  at  a  certain  cor^ 
ner  which  I  generally  pass  on  my  walks,  wlio  can 
deny  this  animal,  not  only  memory,  but  also  the 
power  of  drawing  coochisions  from  what  he  rec- 
ollocts  ? 

*  Pain,  hxleed,whcn  associated  with  the  nobler 
senses,  may  be  retained  with  considerable  dis- 
tinctness, as  tho  discords  which  offend  a  musical 
ear,  or  tlie  sharp  grating  of  a  hard-pointed  slate 
peacil  oo  aalato,  which  oflends  evciy  ear. 
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any  thing  very  agreeable,  or  dtegreeaUe, 
happens  to  a  man  at  the  very  rooment  of 
hearing  a  peculiar  sound,  or  eating  some- 
thing of  a  peculiar  taste,  the  recurrence 
of  this  sound,  or  taste,  involuntarily  awak- 
ens, in  some  organizations,  au  agreeable 
or  disagreeable  feeling.  The  wnter  can 
testify  from  experience,  that  the  effect  ia 
sometimes  so  instantaneous  as  to  prevent 
the  cause  from  being  recognised  till  aflev 
considerable  reflection.  Considering  how 
many  ideas,  or  notions,  we  receive  through 
the  senses,  and  how  necessary  it  is  that 
we  should  readily  remember  them,  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  moving  constantly  in 
the  same  circle,  it  is  of  the  greatest  inifMr- 
tance  that  our  senses  should  be  active,  nice, 
and  discriminating,  which,  undoubtedly, 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  their 
original  organization  ^  but  they  are  suscep- 
tible of  great  improvement  by  exercise ; 
and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  point  is 
so  much  neglected  in  the  case  of  most 
children  educated  in  populous  cities.  How 
dull  are  their  senses  allowed  to  grow,  and 
how  dull  are  the  impressions  they  give ! 
Tlie  importoiioo  of  strengthening  the  mem- 
ory, by  direct  exercise  of  its  powers,  is 
undoubtedly  great,  and  we  may  be  allow- 
ed to  say  a  few  words  respecting  what  we 
conceive  to  be  a  popular  error  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  is  constantly  repeated  that 
the  highest  aim  of  education  is  the  devel- 
opement  of  tlie  intellect,  and  that  mere 
learning  by  heart  tends  to  benumb  the  ac- 
tive powers;  tiie  consequence  of  which 
has  bieen  that  the  strengthening  of  memo- 
ry is,  generally  speaking,  much  neglected. 
The  suggestion  is  undoubtedly  true,  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  it  would  be  well  if  it 
were  acted  on,  in  some  particuhunB^  more 
consistentiy  than  it  is.  The  system  of  re- 
citation, for  mstance,  whereby  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  words  of  an  author  is  substitut- 
ed for  an  understanding  of  his  meaning, 
is  carried  to  an  injurious  extent  here  ana 
in  England.  In  all  branches  of  studv 
where  the  great  object  is  that  the  pupil 
should  form  clear  conceptions  for  himseM^ 
as  in  history,  geography,  natural  phileeo- 
pliy,  &C.,  the  mere  committing  and  recit- 
ing of  stated  lessons  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
jurious ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  memory 


*  ThU  diversity  is  obvious  to  all,  in  the  different 
sensibility  of  different  persons  to  the  pleasam 
of  mosic  and  the  beauties  of  nature.  Tlie  same 
diversity  ttndoiibttdly  exisu  in  the  senses  of 
snell,  taste,  dte. ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  tuchari- 
tablo  to  surmise  that  iho  indulgences  of  the  table 
are,  ia  some  instances,  despised  less  firom  philo- 
sophical moderation,  than  from  an  obtuseness  of 
ihe  oigan  of  taste. 


is  a  most  important  instrmnent  both  for 
the  business  of  Ufe  and  for  self-improve- 
ment ;  and,  certainly,  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  education  to  perfect  an  instni- 
ment  wliich  is  capable  of  bebg  streng^ 
ened  by  exercise  almost  beyond  concep- 
tion. 8uch  exercise,  however,  is  greatly 
neglected,  in  die  present  systems  of  ed  uca- 
tion.  The  books  of  reference  which  now 
abound  make  strong  powers  of  memory 
apparentiy  less  necesmry  than  formerly, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  cir 
cle  of  knowled|;e  is  expanding  every  day, 
that  the  connexion  of  the  various  branches 
of  science  becomes  more  intimate  every 
doy,  and  that  every  day  more  knowledge 
is  required  for  a  given  standing  in  society. 
CUssification  is  toe  ereat  basis  of  memo- 
ry. From  early  chikihood,  we  involunta- 
rily classify ;  but  effort  is  required  to  give 
the  memory  the  full  advantage  which  it 
may  derive  from  tliis  process.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  a  shepherd  to  remember 
every  one  of  his  sheep,  os  is  so  commonly 
the  case,  had  not  his  mmd  separated  tlie 
generic  marks  from  the  q>ecuil,  and,  by 
simihurities  and  difierences  (clatgificaiun^ 
obtained  the  meatis  of  giving  each  animal 
a  particular  character.  A  aimilar  process 
takes  phice  in  the  mind  of  the  learned  his- 
torian. How  could  such  a  man  remem- 
ber, without  clesaification,  the  wide  range 
of  fiicts  which  he  must  embrace  ?  He  has 
acquired  tiie  habit  of  giving  to  every  re- 
markable fiust  its  proper  place  in  the  series 
of  his  knowledge,  where  it  is  firmly  re- 
tained by  the  relations  in  which  it  stands 
to  others,  as  affirminff  or  contradicting 
them.  This  process  of  ckissification  takes 
place,  in  different  deffreea,  in  evenr  step 
of  the  intellectual  scale,  from  the  deeped 
philosopher  to  the  lowest  laborer ;  and  the 
memoiy  of  every  one,  in  anv  branch,  is 
the  better  the  more  he  classifies.  A  sail- 
or, who  cares  not  fi>r  politics,  and  hean  of 
a  chance  of  ministxy,  has  forgotten  it,  per- 
haps, the  next  dav,  because  it  was  a  mere 
isolated  ftct,  totally  unconnected  with  the 
general  train  of  his  ideas;  whilst  the  same 
Bailor,  perhaps,  would  recollect,  with  the 
greatest  distinctness,  how  one  of  his  broth* 
er  sailois  off  such  an  island,  made  him- 
self the  laughing-stock  of  bis  comrades 
by  his  clumsy  way  of  handling  a  rope. 
A  courtier  will  remember  for  am  a  smile 
from  his  monarch,  or  an  unfortunate 
Bneeae  which  befell  him  at  court  when 
taking  a  gUias  of  wine.  It  is  all-impor- 
tant, then,  that  instmctera  diould  habitur 
ally  accustom  their  pupils  to  this  process 
of  claasiflcation ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  proceQB  of  committing  to  memory  is 
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also  one  which  Bhould  be  steadily  pursued. 
The  poets  and  orators  afford  the  pupil 
abundant  materials  for  such  an  exercise. — 
The  caprices  of  memory  are  often  curi- 
ous. How  strange  are  the  associations  of 
ideas  which  often  take  place  in  spite  of 
us!  Every  one  must  have  experienced 
such.  The  writer  recollects  a  melancholy 
instance,  in  the  case  of  an  insane  boy  in  an 
hospiuil,  whose  derangement  was  referred 
to  an  irreverent  association  with  the  name 
of  God,  which  occurred  to  him  while 
singing  a  hymn  in  church,  and  of  which 
he  could  not  divest  himself,  tlie  painful- 
ness  of  the  impression  making  it  occur 
to  him  more  forcibly  every  time  he  sung 
in  church,  till  his  reason  became  unset- 
tled. We  might  observe,  in  this  connex- 
ion, that,  though  man  can  recall  past  im- 
pressions by  a  voluntary  act  of  recollec- 
tion, yet  he  has  not  the  same  power  to  di- 
vest himself  of  the  impressions  which  the 
memory  presents,  by  a  voluntary  forget- 
fulness.  This  effect  he  C4m  produce  only 
by 'fixing  the  attention  on  some  other  suft^- 
iects,  which  may  withdraw  the  attention 
from  the  disagreeable  idea.  Another  ca- 
price of  the  memoiy  is,  that  we  often  try 
to  think  of  a  name,  or  fact»  for  days  and 
weeks,  without  success,  and,  after  tftie 
lapse  of  some  time,  when  we  have  given 
up  the  attempt,  it  all  at  once  suggests  it- 
self, when  we  are  occumed  with  some- 
thing totally  different  To  say  that  the 
mind  continued  its  action  unconsciously 
suggests  no  idea.  We  cannot  compare 
tlie  process  to  that  of  a  dog  separating  it- 
self from  the  chase  in  which  the  rest  of 
the  pack  are  engaged.  We  have  no  con- 
ception of  such  divideil  action  of  the  in- 
tellect Any  metaphorical  explanation  of 
this  sort  conveys  no  more  idea  than  Plato's 
explanation  of  weak  and  strong  memories, 
comparing  them  to  wax  tablets,  the  one 
hanler,  the  other  softer.  The  progress  of 
philosophy  has  been  much  hindered  by 
mistaking  illustrations  for  arguments.  An- 
other circumstance  worthy  of  remark  is, 
that  old  people  lose  their  memory  for  re- 
cent events,  but  retain  a  lively  impression 
of  the  events  of  thehr  earlier  years,  which 
shows  how  much  remembrance  is  influ- 
enced by  the  liveliness  of  the  original  im^ 
pression.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  how 
some  people,  in  consequence  of  diseases, 
mosdy  nervous  fevers  and  apoplexies^ 
lose  the  memoiy  of  every  thing  which 
happened  before  their  sickness,  as  if  it 
were  erased  from  the  Platonic  tablet  The 
editor  found  his  memory  seriously  impair- 
ed after  a  wound  which  had  severed  sev- 
eral nerves  in  the  neck,  but  by  degreea. 


though  slowly,  he  recovered  it  Instan- 
ces have  be^n  recorded  in  which  some 
sudden  and  violent  derangement  of  the 
system  has  produced  a  state  in  which  a 
person  would  remember  every  thing 
which  happened  the  day  before  yester- 
day, &C.,  but  nothing  which  happened 
}restcnlay,  &c.  The  next  day,  tiie  rela- 
tive periods  of  memory  and  forgetfulness 
continuing  the  same,  he  would  remember 
what,  the  day  before,  he  had  forgotten. 
We  might  add  to  those  views  of  the  im- 
portance of  memory  which  naturally  sug- 
gest themselves  to  every  one,  that  nations, 
as  well  as  individuals,  often  suffer  from  a 
deficiency  of  recollection.  How  oflen  must 
the  historian  exclaim,  Ob,  if  they  would 
but  remember! — (For  the  various  modes 
of  considering  this  faculty,  see  the  popular 
treatiseson  intellectual  philosophy.  LockcVi 
chapter  on  Retention  is  not  very  satisfac- 
tory ;  Dugald  Stewart's  treatise  is  princi- 
pally valuable  as  a  practical  elucidation  of 
Its  operations.  For  instances  of  persons 
distinguished  for  memory,  see  Jlfeemomcs.) 
Memphis;  an  ancient  city  of  Esypt, 
whose  very  situation  has  been  a  subject 
of  learned  dispute.  According  to  Herod- 
otus, its  foundation  was  ascribed  to 
Menes^  the  tet  king  of  Egypt  It  was  a 
kirge,  rich  and  splendid  city,  and  the 
second  capital  or  Egypt  Among  its 
buildings,  several  temples  (for  instance, 
those  of  Phtha,  Osiris,  Serapis,  &c.)  and 
palaces  were  remarkable.  In  Stiabo'a 
time  (A.  D.  20)  it  was,  in  population  and 
size,  next  to  Alexandria.  Edrisi,  in  the 
twelflh  century,  describes  its  remains  as 
extant  in  his  time.  **  Notwithstanding 
tiie  vast  extent  of  this  city,^'  says  he,  ^  the 
remote  period  at  which  it  was  built,  the 
attempts  made  by  various  nations  to  de- 
stroy It,  and  to  obhterate  every  trace  of  it« 
by  removing  the  materials  of  which  it 
was  built,  combined  with  the  decay  of 
4000  years, — ^there  are  yet  found  in  it  works 
so  wonderful  as  to  confound  the  reflecl- 
ing,  and  such  as  the  most  eloquent  could 
not  describe."  Among  the  works  speci- 
fied by  him,  are  a  monolithic  temple  of 
granite  13^  feet  high,  13  long,  and  7  broad, 
entirely  covered  within  and  without 
with  inscriptions,  and  statues  of  great 
beauty  and  dimensions,  one  of  which 
was  4S  feet  high,  of  a  single  block  of  red 
granite.  These  ruins  then  extended  about 
nine  miles  in  every  direction,  but  the  de- 
struction has  since  been  so  great,  that, 
although  Pococke  and  Bruce  fixed  upon 
the  village  of  Metrahenny  (Moniet-Rahi- 
nel)  as  the  site,  it  was  not  accurately  as- 
certained until  die  French  expeditioD  to 
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Egypt,  when  the  discoveriea  of  Dumeroiis 
heu(»  of  rubbishy  of  blocks  of  mnite 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  sculpture, 
and  of  colossal  fragments  scattered  over 
a  space  three  leagues  in  circumference, 
seem  to  have  decided  the  point  (See 
Jacotin's  account  of  these  ruins  in  the 
Description  dt  VEgypU.) 

Memphis;  a  town  m  the  north-west 
angle  of  Mississippi,  upon  a  high  blui!^ 
which  used  to  be  calleid  Fori  Pickermg. 
This  bluff  is  a  fine,  commanding  eleva- 
tion, rising  more  than  100  feet  akx>ve  the 
level  of  the  river.  At  the  lowest  staees 
of  the  water,  strata  of  stone  coal  are  di»- 
closed  in  the  bank.  The  situation  of 
Memphis  seems  very  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  a  town,  and  it  is  now  rapidly 
increasing.  Opposite,  in  Arkansas,  is  the 
uncommonly  high,  rich  and  extensive 
bottom  land  of  Wappanocka.  Back  of 
the  town,  is  a  fertile,  rolling  country, 
lieavily  timbered,  and  abounding  in  springs. 
The  blufis  extend  three  or  four  leagues 
above  and  below  the  town.  Here  is  the 
great  road  for  crossing  from  Tennessee 
and  Alabama  to  Arkansas.  Theqe  facts 
imlicate  that  the  local  situation  of  Mem- 
phis is  peculiarly  favorable  to  health,  and 
to  extensive  commerce. 

Memphremaooo  ;  a  lake  in  North 
America;  the  greater  part  of  it  lies  in 
Canada,  and  the  rest  in  Vermont.  It  is 
35  miles  long  and  tliree  miles  wide,  and 
communicates  with  the  river  Sl  Law- 
rence by  the  St  Francis.  It  receives  the 
rivers  Black,  Barton  and  Clyde  from 
Vermont   Lat  45«  N. ;  Ion.  72^  &  W. 

Men.;  an  abbreviation  of  the  Italian 
meno,  less,  used  in  music,  as  men.  presto, 
If'fis  rapid ;  men.  aUterOy  less  lively. 

Memachanite.    (See  Titcaman.) 

Metiaoe,  Gilles,  a  distinguished  man 
of  letters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
bora  at  Angers,  1613,  in  which  city  his 
fiulier  was  king's  advocate.  After  finish- 
ing his  early  studies  with  great  reputation, 
he  was  admitted  an  advocate,  and  pursued 
his  occupation  for  some  thne  at  Paris; 
but,  disgusted  with  that  profession,  he 
adopted  the  ecclesiastical  character,  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  hold  some  benefices, 
without  cure  of  souls.  From  this  time, 
he  dedicated    himself  solely  to  literary 

Eursuits;  and,  being  received  into  the 
ouse  of  cardinal  de  Retz,  soon  made 
himself  known  by  his  wit  and  erudition. 
He  subsequently  took  aportments  in  the 
cloister  of  Notre  Dame,  and  held  weekly 
assemblies  (MercuriaUs)  of  the  learned, 
where  a  prodigious  memory  rendei'ed  his 
oonversation  entertaining,  although  pedan- 


tic. He  wa%  however,  oveHbeoring  and 
opinionadve,  and  possed  his  life  in  the 
midst  of  petty  hostilities.  He  precluded 
himself  from  being  chosen  to  the  French 
academy,  ^  a  witty  satire,  entitled  7?e- 
quHe  dts  tndwfmaxrts,  directed  against 
the  Dictionary  of  the  academy*  He  died 
in  Paris,  1699,  at  the  age  of  79.  His  prii>- 
cipal  works  are  Dictumnairt  Hymohgitme^ 
ou  Origines  de  la  Langue  Drmcatse; 
Origmts  de  la  Langwe  halienne ;  Miseel' 
kmSiy  a  collection  of  pieces  in  prose  and 
verse;  an  edition  of  Diogenes  Laertius, 
with  valuable  notes;  Remarques  sur  la 
Langtie  Fran^axse;  JinH-Baillei,  a  sa- 
tirical critique ;  Historia  MuHenim  Pki- 
losophorum;  Poesies  Latines,  Itahennes^ 
Grecques,  tt  Fron^aises.  After  his  death, 
a  Menagiuna  ^as  compiled  from  notes 
of  his  conversation,  anecdotes,  remarks, 
&C.,  which,  is  one  of  the  most  lively 
works  of  the  kind. 

Menai  Strait,  and  Bridge.  Menai 
strait  is  a  strait  about  half  a  mile  across, 
between  the  iskmd  of  Anglesca  and  the 
coast  of  Wales.  (For  an  account  of  the 
celebrated  bridge  over  this  strait,  see 
Bridge.) 

Msif AifDER,  the  mo$t  celebrated  of  the 
Greek  wriiera  of  the  new  comedy,  bom 
at  Athens,  S44  B.  C,  is  said  to  have 
drowned  himself  on  account  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  rival  Philemon  (q.  v.),  at  the 
age  of  59  years,  though  some  accounts 
attribute  his  death  to  accident  The  su- 
perior excellence  of  his  comedies,  the 
number  of  which  exceeded  KX^  acquired 
him  the  title  of  prince  of  the  new  comedy. 
We  have,  unfortunately,  nothing  but  a 
few  fragments  remaining  of  them.  Le- 
clerc  collected  them  (Menandri  et  PhiUB' 
monis  Reliqitioj  Amsterdam,  17C91  They 
are  also  contained  in  Brunck  s  Poetet 
Chumici,  Terence  imitated  and  trans- 
lated him,  and,  from  his  comedies,  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  character  of 
those  of  Menander.  (See  Ihameif  and 
Greek  Literature.) 

MsNASSEH  Ben  Israel,  a  celebrated 
rabbi,  was  bora  ici  Portugal,  about  1604. 
His  fether  was  a  rich  merchant,  who, 
suffering  greatly,  both  in  property  and 
person,  from  the  inquisition,  fled  into 
Holland.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  son 
wos  made  preacher  and  expounder  of  the 
Tahnud,  at  Amsterdam.  In  16<S2,  he 
published,  in  the  Spanish  langua^,  the 
firat  part  of  his  work  entitled  ConcxltadoTy 
&C.,  of  which,  the  next  year,  a  Latin  ver- 
sion was  pfinted  by  Dionysius  Vossius, 
entitled  ConeiHaior,  sive  de  Omvenieniia 
Locorum  S.  Scriptures  qiut  pugnare  inier 
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9e  videniwry  Opus  ex  vetustU  d  rtcenHori- 
bus  omnibus  Rabhinis  magna  Jndustria  ac 
Fide  congestum.  He  also  piibrwbed  throe 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bi|)le.  In  tlie 
time  of  Cromwell,  he  went  to  England, 
and  obtained  (or  his  nation  more  privileges 
than  tliey  ever  before  enjoyed  there.  He 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  J  659.  His  other 
works  are  the  Talmud  Corrected,  with 
Notes;  De ResurrecUone Morluorum ;  Es- 
peranza  de  hrael,  dedicated  to  the  jiarlia- 
ineut  of  England,  in  1650,  one  object  of 
which  is  to  prove  that  the  ten  tribes  are 
letded  in  America ;  and  an  Apology  for 
the  Jews,  in  the  English  language,  re- 
printed in  vol.  ii  of  tlie  PlicBnix. 

Mendelssohn,  Moses,  a  celebrated 
Jewish  philosopher,  was  bom  Sept.  12, 
1729,  at  Dessau,  Germany.  His  father, 
Mendel,*  a  schoolmaster,  though  very 
poor,  gave  him  a  careful  educauon.  He 
himself  instructed  the  boy  in  Hebrew  and 
the  rudiments  of  Jewish  learning ;  others 
instnicted  him  in  the  Talmud.  The -Old 
Testament  alto  contributed  to  tlie  forma- 
tion of  his  mind.  The  poetical  books  of 
those  ancient  records  attruoted  the  boy  par- 
ticularly. The  famous  book  of  Maimoni- 
des,MbreJW6oci^im  (Guide  of  the  Erring), 
happening  to  fall  into  his  hands,  excited 
him  first  to  die  inquiry  afler  truth,  and  to 
a  liberal  way  of  thinking.  He  studied  this 
work  with  such  ardent  zeal,  that  he  was 
attacked  by  a  nervous  fever,  which,  care- 
lessly treated,  entailed  upon  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  Jife  a  crooked  spine  and  weak 
heahh.  His  &ther  was  unable  to  support 
him  any  longer^  and  he  wandered,  in  1742, 
to  Berlin,  where  he  lived  several  years  in 
great  poverty,  dependent  on  the  charity 
€if  some  persons  of  his  own  religion. 
Chance  made  him  acquainted  with  Israel 
Moses,  a  man  of  philosophical  penetration, 
and  a  great  mathematician,  who,  perse- 
cuted eveiy  where  on  account  of  his  lib- 
eral views,  lived  also  in  utter  poverty,  and 
became  a  martyr  to  truth.  This  man 
oflen  argued  with  Mendelssohn  on  the 
principles  of  Maimonides.  He  also  gave 
him  a  Hebrew  translation  of  Euclid,  and 
thus  awakened  in  the  youth  a  love  for 
matliematic&  A  young  Jewish  physician, 
named  Kisch,  encouraged  him  to  study 
Latin,  and  gave  him  some  instruction  in 
this  iangua^;  doctor  Gumpei^  made 
him  acquainted  witli  modem  literature. 
Thus  he  tived  without  any  certain  sup- 

•  II  was  very  customary  among  the  German 
Jews  lo  add  the  syllable  iohn  (son)  to  the  name 
of  the  father.  A  similar  usage  exists  among 
naiiy  Asiatic  tribes,  and  among  nations  in  gen- 
eral in  their  early  stages. 


port,  all  the  time  occupied  with  stady,' 
imtil  a  silk  manufacturer  of  his  tribe,  at 
Berlin,  Mr.  Beraarc^,  appointed  him  tutor 
of  his  children.  At  a  later  period,  he 
took  him  as  a  partner  in  his  business. 
In  1754,  he  became  acquainted  with  Lea- 
sing (q.  v.),  who  had  a  decided  influence 
upon  his  mind.  Intellectual  philosophy 
became  now  his  chief  study.  His  Letters 
on  Sentiments  were  the  first  fmit  of  his 
labors  in  tliis  branch.  He  became  now 
also  acquainted  with  Nicolai  and  Abbt 
(q.  v.),  and  his  correspondence  with  the 
latter  is  a  fine  monument  of  the  friendsliip 
and  familiarity  which  existed  between 
these  two  distinguished  men.  Mendels- 
sohn contributed  to  several  of  the  first 
periodicals,  and  now  and  then  ap{)eared 
before  the  public  with  philoeopliical  works^ 
which  acquired  him  fame,  not  only  in 
Gennany,  but  also  in  foreign  countries. 
He  established  no  new  system,  but  was, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  profound 
and  patient  thinkers  of  his  age,  and  the 
excellence  of  his  character  was  en- 
hanced by  his  modesty,  uprightness,  and 
amiable  disposition.  His  disinter^ted- 
ness  was  without  limits,  and  his  benefi- 
cence ever  ready  as  fiir  as  his  small  means 
would  allow.  He  knew  how  to  elude 
witli  delicacy  the  zealous  efforts  of  La- 
yaier  (q.  v.)  to  convert  him  to  Christiani- 
ty;  yet  his  grief  at  seeing  himself  so  un- 
ex|)cctedly  assailed,  brought  on  him  a 
severe  sickness,  which  long  incapacitated 
him  for  scientific  pursuits.  In  his  Jeru^ 
saltm,  oder  iiher  religiose  Machi  und  Judei^ 
thimii  he  gave  to  the  world,  in  1783,  many 
excellent  ideas,  which  were  much  misim- 
derstood,  partly  because  they  attacked  the 
prejudices  of  centuries.  In  some  mom- 
mg  lessons  he  had  expounded  to  his  son, 
and  other  Jewish  youths,  the  elements  of 
his  philosophy,  particularly  the  doctrine 
of  God.  He  tnerefore  gave  the  name 
of  Morning  Hours  (Morgenstwiden)  to 
the  work  containing  the  results  of  his  in- 
vestigations, of  which  his  death  prevent- 
ed him  from  completing  more  than  one 
volume.  F.  H.  Jacob!  having  addressed  to 
him  a  treatise  On  the  Doctrine  of  Spinoza, 
he  thouffht  himself  obliged  to  defend  bis 
deceased  friend  Lessing  against  the  chaj^ 
of  having  been  an  advocate  of  Spinoza's 
doctrines.  Without  regarding  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  his  health,  he  hastened  to 
publish  his  piece  entitled  Moses  Mcnde)»- 
Bohn  to  the  Friends  of  Lessing,  and  be- 
came, in  consequence,  so  much  weaken- 
ed, that  a  cold  was  sufficient  to  put  an 
end  to  his  valuable  life,  in  1786.  The 
German  language  is  indebted  to  him,  in 
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part,  for  its  developement  In  the  philo- 
sophical dialogue,  he  made  the  firat  mic- 
cestful  attempt  among  the  writers  of  liis 
country,  takinir  for  his  models  Plato  and 
Xenophon.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  he  wrote  PlnhgopkiBche  Schrif- 
ten  (Berlin,  1761  and  1771,  2  vols.);  his 
masterpiece,  Phttdon^  or  On  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  which  has  gone  througli 
several  editions  since  1767,  and  has  been 
tmnslated  into  most  modem  European 
languages ;  and  his  translation  of  the  five 
hooks  of  Moses,  the  Psalms,  &c. 

Mendez- Pinto,  Ferdinand,  a  cele- 
brated traveller,  was  a  native  of  Portugal. 
In  1.537,  he  embarked  in  a  ship  bound 
(or  the  Indies ;  but,  in  the  voyage,  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Moors,  who  carried  it  to 
Moohn,  ond  sold  Ferdinand  for  a  slave. 
After  various  adventures,  he  arrived  at 
Ormus,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  In- 
dies, anrl  returned  to  Portugal  in  1558. 
He  published  a  curious  account  of  his 
travels,  which  has  been  translated  hito 
French  and  English.  Mendez-Pinto, 
from  his  excessive  credulity,  has  been 
classed  with  the  English  sir  John  Man- 
deville,  and  lx)lh  are  now  chiefly  auoted 
for  their  easy  belief  and  extravagant  nciion. 

Mendicant  Orders.  (See  Orden,  Rt- 
ligtous.) 

Mendoza,  don  Diego  Hurtado  de  ;  a 
Spanish  classic,  distinguished,  likewise,  as 
a  politician  and  a  general,  in  the  brilliant 
age  of  Charles  V.  He  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  family,  which  had  pro- 
duced several  eminent  scholars  and  states- 
men, and  was  bom  at  Granada,  in  1503. 
As  a  poet  and  historian,  he  contributed  to 
establish  the  reputation  of  Castiliao  litera- 
ture ;  but  his  public  life  displayed  nothing 
of  the  finer  feelings  of  the  poet,  the  impar- 
tial love  of  tmtb  of  a  philosopher,  or  the 
dear  discernment  of  tho  experienced 
statesman.  Stem,  severe,  arbitraiy,  haugh- 
ty, he  was  a  formidable  instrument  of  a 
despotic  court  When  don  Diego  left  the 
unlvenity  of  Salamanca,  where  his  tal- 
ents, wit  and  acquirements  had  rendered 
him  conspicuous,  he  served  in  the  Span- 
ish army  in  Italy,  and,  in  1538,  Charles  V 
appointed  him  ambassador  to  Venice.  In 
1542,  he  was  imperial  plenipotentiary  to 
the  council  of  Trent,  and  in  1547,  ambas- 
sador to  the  court  of  Rome,  where  he 
persecuted  and  oppressed  all  those  Ital- 
ians who  yet  manifested  any  attachment 
to  the  freedom  of  their  countiy.  As  cap- 
tain-general and  governor  of  Sienna,  he 
subjected  that  republic  to  the  dominion  of 
Cosmo  I  of  Medici,  under  Spanish  su- 
premacy, and  pnishod  tlie  Tuscan  spirit 


of  liberty.  Hated  by  the  hberals,  held  in 
honyjr  by  Paul  III,  whom  he  was  charged 
to  humble  in  Rome  itself,  he  mled  only 
by  bloodshed  ;  and,  although  constantly 
threatened  with  the  dagger  of  assassins, 
not  only  for  his  abuses  of  his  power,  but 
also  on  account  of  his  love  intrigues  in 
Rome,  he  continued  to  eovem  until  1554, 
when  he  was  recalled  bv  Charies  V. 
Amidst  the  schemes  of  arbitrary  power, 
Mendoza  employed  himself  in  literary  la- 
bors, and  particularly  in  the  collection  of 
Greek  ana  Latin  manuscripts.  He  sent 
learned  men  to  examine  the  monastery  of 
Mount  Athos,  for  this  purpose,  and  took 
advantage  of  his  influence  at  Soliman's 
court  for  the  furtherance  of  the  same  ob- 
ject. Afler  the  abdication  of  Charles  V, 
he  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Philip  11. 
An  affair  of  gallantry  involved  htm  in  a 
quarrel  with  a  rival,  who  turned  his  dag- 
ger upon  him.  Don  Diego  threw  him 
from  the  balcony  of  the  palace  into  the 
street,  and  was,  in  consequence,  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  si)ent  his  time  in 
writing  love  elegiea  He  was  afterwards 
banished  to  Granada,  where  he  observed 
the  progress  of  the  Moorish  insurrection 
in  tlie  Alpujarra  mountains,  and  wrote  the 
history  of  it  This  work  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  historical  writings  in  Span- 
ish literature.  He  was  also  engaged  til> 
the  time  of  bis  death  (1575)  in  translating 
a  work  of  Aristotle,  with  a  commentary. 
His  library  he  bequeathed  to  the  king,  and 
it  now  forms  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
Escurial.  (For  a  criticism  on  his  writings, 
the  reader  may  consult  Bouterwek  and 
Sismondi.)  His  poetical  episdes  are  the 
first  classical  models  of  the  kind  in  the 
literature  of  his  country.  They  are  niost- 
ly  imitations  of  Horace,  written  in  an  easy 
style,  and  with  much  vigor,  and  show  the 
man  of  the  worid.  Some  of  them  delin- 
eate domestic  happiness  and  the  tenderer 
foelinss  with  so  much  trutli  that  we  can 
with  difiiculty  recognise  the  tyrant  of  Si- 
enna. His  sonnets  are  deficient  in  eleva- 
tion, grace  and  harmony.  His  ccmzom 
are  often  obscure  and  forced.  In  the 
Spanish  forms  of  poetry,  redondUlag,  ^n- 
maa  and  vtttoncicof,  he  surpassed  his  pred- 
ecessors in  elegance  of  diction.  Hts  sat* 
ires,  or  hudescas^  were  prohibited  by  the 
inquisition.  As  a  prose  writer,  he  forms 
an  epoch ;  he  has  been  called  the  fiither 
of  Spanish  prose.  His  comic  romance, 
written  while  he  was  yet  a  student, — Vida 
dt  LoaariUo  de  Tmrmts  (Tarragona,  1596, 
continued  by  Luna,  Saragoesa,  l()53)r— has 
been  transfated  into  foreign  languages. 
The  hero  is  a  cunning  beggar,  and  the  lifii 
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of  the  various  cliBBeB  of  the  people  is  de- 
scribed in  it  with  great  spirit  and  truth. 
The  uumerous  imitatioDS  of  liSzarilio  de 
Tormes  produced  a  peculiar  class  of  writ- 
•ings  in  Spanish  literature-^fiMio  jncarrei- 
CO,  so  called.  (See  l^anitk  LUeratun,)  His 
second  great  work,  the  History  of  the  War 
of  Granada,  may  be  compared  with  the 
works  of  Livy  and  Tacitus.  Though 
Mendoza  does  not  pronounce  judgment, 
yet  it  is  easy  to  see,  from  his  relation,  that 
the  severity  and  granny  of  Philip  had 
driven  tt>e  Moors  to  despair.  The  Span- 
ish government  would  not,  therefore,  per- 
mit the  printing  of  it  till  1610,  and  then 
only  with  great  omissions.  The  first  com- 
plete edition  was  published  in  1776.  His 
complete  works  also  appeared  at  Valen- 
cia, in  1776. 

Mekedemus  of  Eretria,  in  Eubcea ; 
founder  of  the  Eretrian  school  of  philos- 
ophy, which  formed  a  branch  of  the  So- 
cratic  He  was  a  fMipil  of  Plato  and  Stil- 
])o,  and  ascribed  truth  only  to  identical 
propositions.  Diogenes  Laenius  wrote  his 
life.  He  is  said  to  have  starved  himself  to 
death  be<*.au8e  he  could  not  engage  Antig- 
onus  to  restore  freedom  to  his  country. 

Menelaus  ;  son  or  grandson  of  Atre- 
us,  and  brother  of  Agamemnon.  From 
his  father-in-law,Tyndareu8,  whose  daugh- 
ter Helen  he  married,  he  received  the 
kingdom  of  Sparta.  He  was  at  Crete,  for 
the  purpose  of  dividing  the  Inheritance 
left  by  his  paternal  grandfather,  Cretus, 
when  Paris  carried  off  his  wife  Helen, 
with  a  part  of  his  treasures  and  some  fe* 
niale  slaves^  and  conveyed  them  to  Troy. 
On  leaniing  this,  Meuelaus,  with  Palame- 
des,  went  to  Troy,  to  demand  satisfaction; 
and  this  being  refused,  he  summoned  the 
Greek  princes  to  revenge  the  affront,  ac- 
cording to  their  promise.  He  himself  led 
60  ships  to  Troy,  and  showed  himself  a 
brave  warrior.  Homer  gives  him  the  title 
of  0O9IV  ayiiBos^  on  SGcbuut  of  the  loudness 
of  his  cry  in  bottle,  and  describes  him  as 
mtlcl^  brave  and  wise.  AfW  the  conquest 
of  Troy,  Menaisius  took  Helen,  to  return 
with  her  to  his  native  land.  Eight  years 
be  wandered  before  he  reached  home. 
He  fint  went  to  Tenedos,  then  to  Lesbos 
and  Eubiva,  but,  being  tossed  about  by 
storms  and  t)em|ie8lB,  he  had  to  land  in 
Oypria,  Phosnioia,  Egypt  and  Libya,  and 
was,  in  several  instances,  detained  for  a 
long  time.  On  the  island  of  Pharus,  on 
the  Egyptian  coast,  he  surprised  Proteus 
asleep,  by  the  aid  of  Plidothea,  his  daugh- 
ter, aud  compelled  him  to  disclose  the 
means  which  he  must  take  to  reach  home. 
Proteus  likewise  infoimed  him  that  he 


should  not  die,  bat  would  be  translated 
alive  into  Elysium,  as  a  demigod  and  the 
husliand  of  Helen. 

Menes.  (See  Hierorhmhkiy  division 
ChnnologiaU  Penoda  of^ifpHan  lEslo- 

Mengs,  Anthony  Raphael,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  artists  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, bom  at  Aussig  in  Bohemia,  1728, 
was  the  son  of  an  indifierent  Danish  art- 
ist, who  had  setded  in  Dresden.  From 
the  sixdi  year  of  his  age,  the  young  Ra- 
phael was  compelled  to  exercise  himself 
m  drawing,  daily  and  houriy,  and,  a  few 
years  later,  was  instructed  by  his  fiitherin 
oil,  miniature  and  enamel  painting.  The 
fiither  hardly  allowed  him  a  moment  lor 
play,  set  him  tasks,  which  he  was  required 
to  accomplish  within  a  given  time,  and 
severely  punished  him  if  he  failed.  In 
1741,  the  young  artist  accompanied  his 
father  to  Rome,  and  studied  the  remains 
of  ancient  statuary,  the  works  of  AGchael 
Angelo  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  and  finally, 
the  inimitable  productions  of  tlie  divine 
Riapbael  in  the  Vatican.  He  was  left  to 
pass  the  day  there  with  bread  and  water, 
and  in  the  evening  his  studies  were  exam- 
ined with  the  greatest  severity.  In  1744, 
his  fiither  returned  with  him  to  Dresden, 
and  Augustus  soon  afler  appointed  him 
court-painter.  A  second  visit  to  Rome  was 
occupied  in  renewing  his  former  studies, 
studying  anatomy,  o^c.  His  first  great 
compositions  aprieared  in  1748,  and  met 
with  universal  admiration.  A  holy  fami- 
ly was  particularly  admired  ;  and  the 
younff  peasant  eirl  who  served  him  as  a 
modd  oecame  his  wife.  On  his  return  to 
Dresden,  the  king  appomted  him  princi- 
pal court-painter.  lu  1751,  he  was  engag- 
ed to  paint  the  altar-piece  for  the  Cidio- 
lic  chapel,  with  leave  to  execute  it  io 
Rome.  At  this  time,  he  made  a  copy  of 
Raphael's  School  of  Athens  for  the  duke 
of  North umberiand.  The  seven  years' 
war  deprived  him  of  his  pension,  and,  in 
1754,  he  received  the  direction  of  the  new 
academy  of  painting  in  the  Cipitol.  In 
1757,  the  Celestines  employed  him  to 
fNiint  the  ceiling  of  the  church  of  St.  Eu- 
sebius,  his  first  fresco.  He  soon  afler 
painted,  for  cardinal  Albani,  the  Parnas- 
sus in  his  villa,  and  executed  various  oil 
paintings.  In  1761,  Charles  III  invited 
Mengs  to  Spain,  where  his  principal 
works  at  this  time  were  an  assembly  of 
the  gods  and  a  descent  from  the  cross. 
Returning  to  Rome,  lie  executed  a  great 
allegorical  fresco  painting  for  the  pope,  in 
the  camera  de*  pavin^  and,  afler  threo 
years^  returned  to  Madrid*    At  this  time, 
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he  executed  the  apotheosis  of  Trajan,  in 
freseo,  his  finest  work.  He  died  in  Rome, 
in  1779,  leaving  seven  children,  thirteen 
having  died  previously.     His  expensive 
manner  of  living,  and  his  collections  of 
drawings  of  masters,  vases,  engravings, 
&C.,  had  absorbed  all  his  gains,  although 
during  the  last  18  years  be  hod  received 
180,000  scudi.     A  splendid  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  friend 
the  cavalier  d^Azara,  at  the  aide  of  Ra- 
phael, and  another  by  the  empress  of  Rus- 
sia, in  Sl  Peter^s.    Mengs's  composition 
and  grouping  is  simple,  noble  and  studied ; 
his  drawing  correct  and  ideal ;  hb  expres- 
sion, in  which  Raphael  was  his  model, 
and  his  coloring,  in  every  respect,  are  ex- 
cellent.   His  works  are  finished  with  the 
greatest  care.    His  writings,  in  different 
languages  (published,  in  Italian,  by  Aza- 
ra,  17^),  fMirticularly  his  Remarks  on  Cor- 
reggio,  Raphael  and  Titian,  are  highly 
instructive.    His  friend^    the    celebrated 
Winckelmann  (q.  v.),  rendered  him  valua- 
ble assistance  in  the  preparation  of  them. 
(See  Gothe's  fyinckdmann  und  sein  Jahr- 
hundert,) 
Menilite.    (See  OpaL) 
MsMNSKi,  or  Menin,  Francis  iFVancis 
a  Mesgnitn),  a  celebrated  Orientalist,  was 
bom  in  Lorraine,  in  1623,  and  studied  at 
Rome,  under  the  learned  Jesuit  Grattini. 
At  the  age  of  30,  he  accompanied  the 
Polish  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  and, 
applying  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Turk-- 
ish  language,  became  first  interpreter  to 
the  Polish  embassy  at  the  Porte,  and,  soon 
afler,  was  appointed  ajnbassador  plenipo- 
tentiary to  that  court.    He  was  natural- 
ized in  Poland,  and  added  the  termination 
ski  to  his  family  name  of  Menin.     In 
16i3J,  he  became  interpreter  of  the  Ori- 
ental languages  at  Vienna,  and  was  in- 
trusted with  several  important  commis- 
sions.   In  1669,  going  to  visit  the  holy 
sepulchre  of  JeruffUem,  he  was  created  a 
knight  of  that  order,  and,  on  his  return  to 
Vienna,  was  created  one  of  the  emperor'n 
council  of  war.    His  principal  work  was 
his    Th^9auruM  Linguarum.  Orientaliwn, 
published  at  Vienna  m  1680,    A  new  edi- 
tion of  this  vahiable  work  was  begun  in 
1780,  but  remains  still  unfinished.    Me- 
ninskl  died  at  Vienna  in  1696. 

Menippus,  a  cynic,  and  disciple  of  the 
second  Menedemus,  was  a  nanve  of  Ga- 
dara,  in  Palestine.  His  writings  were 
dbiefly  of  a  satirical  kind,  insomuch  that 
Lncian  styles  him  *^the  most  snarling  of 
cynics,"  and,  in  two  or  three  of  his  dia- 
logues, introduces  him  as  the  vehicle  of 
his  own  samasms.  It  appears  that  his 
vou  VIII.  U5 


satires  were  composed  in  prose ;  on  which 
account  those  of  Varro  were  denominated 
Menippean ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  that 
of  goitre  MMpp4e  was  given,  in  France, 
to  the  celebrated  piece  written  against 
the  league.*  Menippus  is  sud  to  have 
hanged  himself,  in  consequence  of  being 
rob&d  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  had 
been  originally  a  slave,  but  purchased  hw 
freedom,  and  was  made  a  citizen  of 
Thebes.  None  of  his  works  is  now 
extant 

Menno,  Simonis  (i.e.  the  son  of  Simon), 
bom  in  Friesland,  in  1505,  joined  the 
Anabaptists  in  1537,  having  been  previ- 
ously a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  After  the 
suppression  of  the  disturi)ances  atMiinsten 
Menno  collected  the  scattered  remnants  of 
the  sect,  and  organized  societies,  for  which 
he  secured  the  toleration  of  the  govern- 
ment. His  peregrinations  for  many  years^ 
in  Holland  and  the  noitli  of  Germany,  as 
far  as  Livonia,  Contributed  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  followers,  and  to  dissem- 
inate his  doctrines  among  those  who  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  Prot- 
estant churches  m  reform.  Except  in 
some  opinions  concerning  the  incamatioa 
of  Chnst,  to  which  he  was  probably  led 
by  the  controversy  concerning  the  lK)dily 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  and  in 
the  administration  of  baptism  to  adults 
only,  his  tenets  agreed,  in  general,  with 
those  of  the  Calvmii^  Menno  died  at 
OUleslohe,  in  Holstein,  1561.  His  follow- 
ers are  called  MemumUes,  an  account  of 
whom  has  been  given  in  the  article  Aneh 


[BEfotooiUM  (from  fi4*^,  the  moon,  and 
Xoyof ,  discourse,  report,  &.C.),  in  the  Greek 
church,  has  about  the  same  signification 
as  martyrologium  (q.  v.J  in  the  Roman 
church.  The  MtnoU^um  is  a  book  in 
which  the  festivals  of^ every  month  are 
recorded,  with  the  names  and  biographies 
of  die  saints  and  martyrs,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  read  m  the  masses,  the 
ceremonies  of  the  day,  &c. 

MsNOMoifiEs,  Mi^NOMEitiES  ;  &  tribe  of 
Indians,  residing  in  tlie  North-West  Ter 
ritory,  to  the  south  of  lake  Superior  and 
west  of  Green  bay,  called  by  Ae  FreOcb 
Mangeun  «fe  FoUe-Awnne  (or  Eaten  of 

*  The  tide  of  this  ingenious  and  amuainr  satire 
is  Satyre  Menipp^e  dt  la  Vertu  du  Catholicon 
ifEspagne,  oudtla  Tenue  det  Etai*  a  Pari*  en 
IflUS,  ttzr  MM.  de  la  8te,  Union  (Paris,  1594). 
The  Utie  is  asaiire  on  Philip  11,  king  of  Spab^ 
head  of  the  league,  who  masked  bis  projects  un- 
der prelexls  of  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion.  H 
is  the  work  of  several  hands,  and  was,  according 
to  Voltaire,  of  not  less  advantage  to  Henty  IV 
than  the  battle  of  Ivry. 
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Wild  Oats).  TLey  belong  to  the  great  Chip- 
peway  family.    (See  Indians^  American.) 

Me50u.  Jacques  Fnui^ois,  baron  de^ 
bom  in  Touraioe  in  1750,  entered  the 
military  service  at  an  early  age,  and  rose 
lapidly  to  a  high  rank.  lo  1789,  the 
HobkMit  of  Touraine  chose  him  their  dep- 
uty to  the  Slates-general,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  to  unite  with  the  third 
estate.  Menou  tmned  his  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  new  organization  of  the 
army,  and  proposed  to  substitute  a  general 
conscription  of  the  young  men,  in  the 
room  of  the  old  manner  of  recruiting, 
llis  subsequent  votes  and  projiositioDS,  in 
favor  of  vesting  the  declaration  of  war  in 
the  nation,  of  arming  the  national  guard 
(1791),&c.,  were  generally  ou  the  revolu- 
tionary side ;  but  when  the  more  violent 
opinions  began  to  prevail,  be  joined  those 
who  endeavored  to  moderate  the  excite- 
ment. In  1702,  he  resumed  his  military 
duties,  and  was  second  in  command  of 
the  uroops  of  the  line,  stationed  near  Paris. 
In  this  capacity,  he  accompanied  the 
king  to  the  assembly,  and  was  aAerwards 
repeatedly  denounced  to  the  convention 
as  an  enemy  to  the  revolution.  He,  how- 
ever, escaped  condemnauon,  and,  in  May 
(3  praitial),  1795,  commanded  the  troops 
who  defended  the  convention  against  the 
insurgents  of  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine. 
On  the  13ib  Vend^miaire,  he  was  likewise 
in  command,  but  would  not  allow  his 
ttoops  to  attack  the  section  opposed  to  the 
convention,  and  Bonaparte  first  gained  ce- 
lebrity by  undertaking  that  attack.  Menou 
afterwards  accompanied  general  Bonaparte 
to  Egypt,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  courage  on  several  occasions.  After 
tlte  return  of  Bonaparte,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  bath-keeper  of  Rosetta, 
subinittinff  to  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
laws  of  il^ihomet,  and  adopting  the  name 
of  Abdallah.  On  the  death  of  Ki^ber 
(q.  v.),  he  took  the  chief  command,  and, 
after  a  gallant  defence  in  Alexandria,  was 
obliged  tD  capitulate  to  the  English. 
Bonaparte  received  him  favoraUv,  on  his 
airivol  in  France,  and  appointed  him  ffov- 
emor  of  PiedmonL  Menou  was  aJier- 
wards  sent  to  Venice,  in  the  same  capaci- 
ty, and  died  there  in  1810. 

Menschikoff,  Alexander,  the  son  of  a 
Heasant,  bom  near  Moscow,  in  1674,  was 
employed  by  a  pastry-cook  to  sell  pastiy 
in  the  streets  of  Moscow.  Difierent  ac- 
counts are  given  of  the  first  cause  of  his 
rise.  According  to  some  statements,  he 
overheard  the  project  of  a  conspiracy  by 
the  Strelitz,  and  communicated  it  to  the 
czar;  other  aocounts  rqxresent  him  as 


havmg  attracted  the  notice  of  Lefbrt  (q.  y,\ 
who  took  him  into  his  service,  and,  dis- 
cerning his  great  powers,  detemiined  to 
educate  lilm  for  public  afiairs.  Lefbrt 
took  the  young  Menschikoff  with  him  on 
the  great  emlwBsy  in  1097,  pointed  out  to 
him  whatever  was  worthy  of  his  attention, 
and  instracted  him  in  military  affiiirs,  and 
in  the  maxims  of  poJitics  and  government 
On  the  death  of  Lefort,  Menschikoff  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  favor  of  the  czar,  who 
placed  such  entire  confidence  in  him,  that 
he  undertook  nothing  without  his  advice ; 
yet  his  passion  for  money  was  the  cause 
of  many  abuses,  and  he  was  three  times 
subjected  to  a  severe  examination,  and 
was  once  also  condemned  to  a  fine.  Tho 
emperor  punished  him  for  smaller  of- 
fences on  the  spot ;  but  much  of  his  selfish- 
ness and  fiuthiesBnesB  was  unknown  to 
bis  sovereign,  lie  was  nmch  indebted, 
for  support,  to  the  empress  Catharine.  He 
became  first  minister  and  general  fieid- 
marsba),  baron  and  prince  of  the  German 
empire,  and  received  orders  from  the 
courts  of  Copenhagen,  Dresden  and  Ber- 
lin. Peter  also  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  duke  of  Ingria.  On  the  death  of  Peter, 
it  was  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
Menschikoff  that  Catharine  was  raised  to 
tlie  throne,  and  that  affairs  were  conduct- 
ed during  her  reign.  (See  Caiharme  I.) 
When  Peter  II  succeeded  her  on  the 
throne,  Menschikoff  grasped,  with  a  boki 
and  sure  hand,  the  reins  of  government. 
In  1737,  when  his  power  was  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch,  he  was  suddenly  buried 
from  his  elevation.  Having  embezzled  a 
sum  of  money  which  the  emperor  had 
intended  for  his  sister,  he  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  exile  in  Siberia,  and  his  im- 
mense estate  was  confiscated.  He  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life  at  Berezov,  where  he 
lived  in  such  a  frugal  way,  that,  out  of  a 
daily  allowance  of  ten  roubles,  he  saved 
enough  to  erect  a  small  wooden  church, 
on  which  he  himself  worked  as  a  carpen- 
ter. He  sunk  into  a  deep  melancholy, 
said  nothing  to  any  one,  and  died  in  1729. 
Menschikoff  was  selfish,  avaricious,  and 
ambitious,  implacable  and  cmel,  but  gra- 
cious, coumgeous,  well  informed,  capa- 
ble of  large  vievra  and  plans,  and  perse- 
vering in  the  oxecution  of  them.  His 
services  in  the  promotion  of  civilization, 
conomeroe,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in 
the  establishment  of  Russian  respectability 
abroad,  have  been  productive  of  permanent 


MsETSEs.    (See  CaiamemcL) 
Mbhsitratioii  is  the  art  ofasceftaining 
the  oontentsof  superficial  areas,  or  phmes  ; 
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of  solidB,  or  subfltantial  objects ;  and  the 
kngthsi  breadths,  &c^  of  various  figure^ 
either  coUectiveiy  or  abstractedly.  The 
mensuration  of  a  |)Jaiie  sufierficies,  or  sur- 
&ce,  lying  level  between  its  several  boun- 
daries, is  easy :  when  the  figure  is  regular, 
such  as  a  square,  or  a  parallelogram,  the 
height,  multiplied  by  the  breadth)  will 
give  the  superficial  contents.  In  regard 
to  triangles,  their  bases,  multiplied  b^  half 
tlieir  heights,  or  their  heights  Vy  halt*  their 
bases,  will  give  the,  superficial  measure. 
The  height  of  a  triangle  is  taken  by 
means  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  base,  let 
fall  from  the  apex  or  summit.  Any  rec- 
tangular figure  may  have  its  surface  esti- 
mated, however  numerous  the  sides  may 
be,  simplv  dividing  it  into  triangles,. by 
drawing  lines  from  one  angle  to  another, 
but  taking  care  that  no  cross  lines  be 
mndec  thus,  if  a  triangle  should  be  equally 
divided,  it  may  be  done  by  one  line, 
which  must,  however,  be  drawn  from  any 
one  point  to  the  centre  of  the  opposite 
&ce.  A  four-sided  figuxe  will  be  divided 
into  two  triapgles,  by  one  oblique  line 
connecting  the  two  opposite  angles;  a 
five-sided  figure  (or  pentagon)  by  two 
lines,  cutting,  as  it  were,  one  triangle  out 
of  the  middle,  and  making  one  on  each 
side;  a  six-sided  figure  (or  hexagon)  will 
require  three  diagonals,  which  will  make 
four  triangles ;  and  so  on,  to  any  extent, 
and  however  long,  or  short,  the  several 
sides  may  be  respectively.  The  most 
essential  fi^re  is  the  circle,  of  which 
mathematicians  conceive  it  impossible  to 
ascertain  tlie  area  with  perfect  precision, 
except  by  the  aid  of  logarithmic  and  alge- 
braic demonstration.  It  may  be  sufficient 
in  this  place  to  slate,  that  8j^  of  the  diam- 
eter will  give  the  side  of  a  square,  whose 
area  will  be  correspondent  with  that  of  a 
circle  having  10  for  its  dianieter.  Many 
circular  or  cylinchical  figures  come  un- 
der the  measurer's  coosideration*-<-mirrorB, 
arched  passages,  columns,  &o.  The  con- 
tents 01  a  pillar  are  easily  ascertained, 
even  though  its  diameter  may  be  perpetu- 
ally varying ;  for  if  we  take  the  diameter 
in  different  parts,  and  strike  a  mean  be- 
tween everv  two  adjoined  measurements, 
and  multiply  that  mean  area  by  the  depth 
or  interval  between  the  two,  the  solid  con- 
tents will  be  found.  The  contents  of 
pyramids  are  measured  by  muldpiyiojg 
the  areas  of  their  bases  by  half  tiieir 
lengths,  or  their  lengths  by  half  the  areas 
of  their  basest  Cones,  whose  sides  are 
straight,  are  equal  to  one  third  the  solid 
contents  of  cylinders,  equal  to  them  in 
base  and  altitude.    Solids,  which  have  a 


certain  degree  of  regulari^,  may  be  easily 
measured:  thus  a  cube  is  computed  by 
muldplying  first  its  width  by  its  lengtii ; 
tlien  their  product  by  its  height :  thus  a 
cube,  measuring  four  feet  each  way, 
would  be4X4  =  16x4  =  64,  This 
is  the  meaning  of  what  is  called  the  cubf 
root  (See  (hibe,)  Parallelopipedons,  or 
solids  of  a  long  form,  such  as  squared 
timbers,  are  measured  by  the  same  means. 
For  the  mensuration  of  growing  timber, 
various  modes  have  been  devised.  Aflef 
a  tree  has  been  felled,  its  girth  is  usually 
taken  at  each  end,  and  at  tbd  middle^ 
when  there  is  no  particular  swell,  or  the 
top  extremity  does  not  suddenly  decrease. 
But  where  the  irregularity  is  great,  it  is 
better  to  take  many  more  firths,  and, 
summine  up  the  whole,  to  divide  their 
amount  by  the  number  of  girths  taken,  so 
as  to  establish  a  mean  measurement  Di- 
vide that  mean  measurement  by  4,  to  find 
the  side  of  a  square  to  which  ihe  tree  vnUl 
be  reduced  when  prepared  for  the  sawyer. 
If  the  whole  solid  contents  are  to  be  esti- 
mated, divide  by  3,  instead  of  by  4,  and 
taking  the  third  part,  thus  given,  for  a  diam- 
eter, proceed  in  the  way  already  shown,  to 
find  tlie  side  of  a  square,  equal  to  the  cir- 
cle of  which  that  ascertained  third  part 
is  the  diameter.  Solid  bodies,  or  areas, 
such  as  hpy-stacks,  interiors  of  bams, 
granaries,  &c.,  come  under  the  rule  laid 
down  for  cubes,  &c.  When  any  sides 
fall  in  regularly,  as  in  garrets,  &C.,  the 
inclined  part  must  be  treated  as  a  pyra- 
mid, or  as  a  quoin  (or  wedge),  and  the 
>vhole  be  suntmed  up  together.  The 
contents  of  casks,  tubs,  &.C.,  are  found  by 
the  process  of  gauging.  (For  that  part  of 
llie  subject  which  appertains  to  the  ad- 
measurement of  lands,  as  also  to  the  dis- 
tances,^ heights,  &c,  of  remote  objects, 
accessible  or  otherwise,  see  (Surveying'.) 

Mejvtal  DEBAffOEMEMT,  Insajkitt.  By 
these  general  terms  we  understand  every 
form  of  intellectual  disorder,  whetlicr 
consisting  in  a  total  want  or  alienation  of 
understand inff,  as  in  idiocy,  or  in  the  dis- 
eased state  of  one  or  several  of  the  facul- 
ties. Medieal  writere  have  adopted  dif- 
ferent systems  of  classification,  in  tlieir 
treatment  of  this  subject ;  but  perhaps  the 
most  convenient  is  that  wldclt  comprises 
all  mental  diseases  under  the  lour  heads 
of  mania,  melaucholy,deinency  or  fatuity, 
and  idiocy.  Lunacy,  in  its  proper  sense, 
implies  au  infiuence  of  the  changes  of  the 
moon  (Latin,  luna)  on  the  state  of  the 
mind  or  body,  of  which  modern  scirnce 
cannot  recognise  the  existence.  It  is 
true  that  many  diBeases  are  periodical  in 
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their  returns,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
paroxysms  of  violence  among  insane 
pei'BODs,  may  be  really  increased  at  the 
time  of  a  full  moon,  bv  the  effect  of  the 
shadows  of  clouds,  and  other  objects,  as 

f hosts  are  generally  seen  by  moonlight; 
ut  any  otlier  lunar  influence  neither  ex- 
perience nor  science  can  discover.  The 
causes  of  insanity  are  divided,  bv  modem 
writers,  into  physical  and  moral.  Every 
excess  of  passion,  joy,  grief,  anger,  fear, 
anxiety,  &C.,  may  become  a  moral  cause 
of  insanity.  Great  political  or  civil  rev- 
olutions have  always  been  observed  to  be 
attended  with  numerous  cases  of  mental 
derangement.  Pinel  observed  this  phe- 
nomenon in  France,  after  the  revoluuon 
of  1789,  and  Dr.  Rush  describes  similar 
efifectB,  in  the  U.  States,  after  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  Strong  religious  excite- 
ment often  produces  similar  results,  al- 
though, in  many  cases,  religious  enthusi- 
asm IS  only  a  form  of  the  malady,  and  not  a 
cause.  Madden  {Travels  in  Egypt,  JSTubia, 
&C.,  1830)  states  that  insanity  is  rare  aiiiong 
the  Mohammedans,  and  attributes  it  to 
their  consoling  belief  in  the  certainty  of 
their  salvation.  Dr.  Rush  thinks  that  the 
disease  is  more  common  among  civilized 
communities  than  with  savages,  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  influence  of  moral 
causes  on  the  former.  The  physical 
causes  of  insanity  are  various  and  nume- 
rous ;  diseases  of  various  kinds,  and  of 
different  organs,  bodily  injuries  or  wounds, 
excessivox  indulgence  in  eatingj  drinking, 
and  other  sensual  pleasures,  privation, 
exposure  to  extreme  cold  or  heat,  &C., 
are  among  them.  Insane  persons  are 
often,  however,  in  good  health,  and  dis- 
section does  not  always  detect  a  disor- 
dered condition  of  the  organs.  Philoso- 
phy is  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
mutual  action  and  reaction  of  the  body 
and  the  mind  on  each  other,  to  decide 
how  flir  the  disordered  state  of  the  one  is 
consistent  with  the  sanity  of  the  other ;  nor 
is  it  certain  that  there  is  any  one  organ  or 
function  which  must  be  diseased  to  aflfect 
the  mind.  Climate,  age,  occupation  and 
sex,  are  often  mentioned  as  causes  influ- 
encing insanity.  But  climate  does  not 
appear  to  be  an  exciting  cause,  although 
the  moral,  civil,  religious,  or  physical  con- 
dition of  a  nadon  may  have  rendered  tlie 
disorder  more  fi^quent  in  sonje  countries 
than  in  otliers.  The  seasons,  however, 
appear  to  exercise  an  influence,  and  it  is 
generally  observed  that  the  cases  of  insan- 
ity are  most  numerous  in  the  hottest  part 
ef  the  year.  Suicides  are  most  frequent 
when  the  thermometer  is  above  84°.    Al- 


though many  circumstances,  both  pb]r9- 
ical  and  moral,  appear  to  render  the  fe- 
male sex  most  liable  to  insanity,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Bumber  of  insane 
females  is  greater  than  tliat  of  males: 
drunkenness  being  more  prevalent  among 
the  latter,  may  be  one  cause  of  this.  In 
both  sexes,  the  most  active  period  of  life, 
from  30  to  40,  presents  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  cases.  In  regard  to  occupation, 
sufiicient  data  do  not  exist  to  show  that 
there  is  any  decided  predominance  of 
cases  in  any  particular  employment  Idi- 
ocy is  either  a  congenital  or  an  acquired 
defect  of  the  uitellectual  faculties,  or,  as 
Pinel  defines  it,  an  obliteration,  more  or 
less  absolute,  of  the  functions  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  affections  of  the  heart 
Congenital  idiocy  may  originate  from  a 
malmrmation  of  the  cranium,  or  of  the 
brain  itself;  the  senses  are  often  wanting, 
or  defective,  and  life  is  commonly  of  short 
duration.  Acquired  idiocy  proceeds  from 
mechanical  injury  of  the  cranium,  or  from 
an  injury  or  a  disease  of  tiie  brain,  from 
excess  in  sensual  indulgences,  intemper- 
ance, fatigue,  and  from  moral  causes.  In 
this,  the  senses  may  be  (lartially  afl*ected, 
or  quite  destroyed,  and  life  often  contin- 
ues to  old  age.  Absolute  idiocy  admits 
of  no  cure ;  but  it  should  not  too  hastily  be 
concluded  that  a  patient  is  in  this  state. 
The  term  danency  (fatuinr,  the  /im^c  of  the 
Greeks,  and  dementia  of  later  writers)  is 
applied  to  a  complete  or  partial  hebetude 
of  individual  faculties,  particulariy  those 
of  association  and  comparison,  producing 
confusion  of  thoughts,  loss  of  memory, 
childishness,  a  diminution  or  loss  of  the 
powers  of  volition ;  it  difters  from  idiocy 
m  being  curable.  Persons  are  reduced  to 
this  state,  because  exterior  objects  make 
too  weak  an  impression  on  them;  the 
sensations  are,  therefore,  feeble,  obscure 
and  incomplete ;  the  jfiatient  does  not  form 
a  correct  idea  of  oojects,  nor  compare, 
associate  or  abstract  ideas.  It  is  often 
merely  an  attendant  of  other  diseases,  ch: 
other  forms  of  insanity,  and  is  frequendy 
quite  temporary,  though  it  often  becomes 
permanent — Mama  (Greek,  ftopta,  mad- 
ness) is  a  si)ecics  of  mental  derangement, 
characterized  by  the  disorder  of  one  or 
several  of  the  raculties,  or  by  a  blind  im- 
pulse to  acts  of  fury.  Adults  are  the 
principal  subjects.  A  nervous  tempera- 
ment, an  irritable  constitution,  predispose 
to  it  Females  are  more  exposed  to  it 
than  males,  particularly  at  the  period 
when  menstruation  begins  or  ceases,  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  and  after  dehvery.  Violent 
emotions,  a  dissipated  liie,  excess  in  any 
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indulgence,  aometimes  produce  it    The 
disorder  of  the    intellectual  faculties  is 
manifested  b^'  extravagaut,  gay,  gloomy  or 
furious  etnotjoDs ;  tlie  gestures  and  words 
seem  automatic.    Sotuetimes  the  conver- 
aation  is  ratiooal,  but  the  patient  bursts  out, 
at  intervals,  into  paroxisms  of  rage,  at- 
tacking every  thing  which  he  meets  ;  the 
morul  affections  also  seem  deadened,  and 
the  most  ferocious   hatred  is  displayed 
towards  the  most  natural  objects  of  love. 
It  is  sometimes  cured,    but    sometimes 
remains  stationary,  and  sometimes  Is  con- 
Tertcd  into  demency.    Rejteated  bleeding, 
hellebore,  cold  water  poured  upon  the 
bead,  scourging,  and  other  means  of  terror, 
were    formerly  employed    as   remedies. 
At    present,  solitude,  warm   baths,  low 
diet,  &C.,  are  more  conmionly  applied. 
MdancMy  (from  /icXa(,  black,  and  x^^^^f 
bile),  called  also  tnonomanie  (Greek,  A<evjy, 
only,  and  ftuvta,  madness);  a  species  of 
mental  disorder,  consistiug  in  a  depression 
of  spirits.    Some  dark  or  mournful  idea 
occupies  the  mind  exclusively,  so  tliat,  by 
degrees,  it  becomes  unable  to  judge  riffhtlv 
of  existing  circumsumces,  and  the  facul- 
ties ore  disturbed  In  their  functions.    The 
powers  of  the  soul  become  weakened,  we 
might  say  crippled.    If  these  feelings  are 
allowed  to  attain  a  height  at  which  the 
power    of  self-control  is  lost,  a  settled 
gloom    takes    possession    of    the   mind. 
Consciousness,  however,  may  still  con- 
tinue; the  perron  knows  his  state.    But 
if  consciousness  is  also  lost,  if  tliis  state 
becomes  continual,  the  melancholic  pa- 
tient is  insensible  to  the  world  around 
him;  he  only  lives  within  himself,  and 
there  only  in  the  circle  of  one  fixed  idea. 
In  this  disordered  state  of  the  feelings,  the 
otlier  faculties  may  still  continue  to  act, 
although  the  mode  and  result  of  tlieir 
opemtion  will  necessarily  be  ip0uenced 
by  the  existing  disease.    There  may  be 
reflection  in  the  actions  of  the  patient,  but 
the  reflection  proceeds  from  lolse  prem- 
ises.   Several  kinds  of  melanchoW  are 
disdnguished ;  the  distinctions  are  found- 
ed, however,  mostly  on  the  cause  of  the 
disease.    A  very  common  cause  of  mel- 
ancholy is  love.    He  who  loses  the  great 
object  of  bis  wishes  and  affections,  vniich 
has  absorbed,  we  might  almost  say,  the 
whole  activitf  of  his  soul,  feels  more  than 
jealoQsy  at  the  success  of  a  fortunate 
rival;  existence  appears  to  him  a  blank, 
and  himself  the  most  unhappy  of  men. 
Another  frequent  cause  of  melancholy  is 
gloomy  views  of  religion.     A  constant 
excitement  of  the  feelings  by  the  awful 
picture  of  the  eternal  punishment  of  sin. 


often  produces  absolute  despau-.  The  use 
of  such  means,  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the 
reception  of  deep  religious  principle,  has 
not  uufreauently  led  to  distraction  and 
suicide,    licpeated  failures  in  enterprises 

Sursued  with  anxious  zeal,  may  also  re- 
uce  the  faculties  of  a  man  so  much,  tliat 
he  becomes  wrapt  up  solely  in  the  idea 
of  his  misfortune.  Melancholy  |Mitieuts 
often  flee  from  men,  haunt  solitary  places, 
such  OS  grave-yards,  and  are  given  to  noc- 
turnal nunUes.  The  course  of  the  dis- 
ease is  various ;  sometimes  it  lasts  a  scries 
of  years;  sometimes  it  ceases  of  itself,  or 
is  cured  by  medical  aid ;  more  frequently 
it  |)asses  over  into  other  kinds  of  insanity, 
or  into  boilily  diseases,  as  dropsy  of  the 
chest,  consumption,  dropsy  in  the  head, 
apoplexy,  &c.  It  is  said  that  melancholy 
people  rarely  suffer  from  the  gout,  or  ore 
attacked  by  epidemic  diseases.  Several 
physical  causes  are  enumerated  as  induc- 
ing it,  particularly  a  superfluity  of  black 
bile  (hence  the  Greek  name.)  Various 
derangements  in  the  physical  s}'stem  tend 
to  occasion  it,  as  debility  of  the  nerves, 
violent  flow  of  the  blood  to  the  heart,  su- 
perfluity of  thick  blood.  (For  the  light  in 
which  the  law  regards  melancholy  pa- 
tients, see  the  article  JSTon  Compos,)  Bur- 
ton's Anatomy  of  Melancholy  consists 
chiefly  of  extracts  from  ancient  authors, 
illustrating  the  causes,  effects  and  cure  of^ 
that  morbid  aflection.  The  author's  own 
reflecdons  are  few,  but  they  are  original, 
ingenious  and  striking.  The  subiect  of 
insanity  is  fully  treated  in  the  following 
works :  Burrow's  Commentaries  on  the 
Causes^  FormSf  Sifmptoms  and  Trtaiment 
of  Insanity  (London,  1828) ;  Pinel,  Traiti 
sur  rAHinaiion  Mentak  ;  Voisin,  Des 
Causes  Morales  et  Physiques  des  Maladies 
Mentaks  (1826) ;  Willis,  Treatise  on  Men- 
Ud  Derangement  (1823). 

Memtchikof.  (See  Menschxkoff) 
Mentor,  son  of  Alcimus,  the  confiden- 
tial firietid  of  Ulysses,  who  intrusted  to 
him  the  care  of  his  domestic  afliiirs,  during 
his  absence  in  the  war  ogainst  Troy.  The 
education  of  the  young  Telemachus  fel| 
to  his  charge,  and  when  the  latter  set  out 
on  his  voyage  in  search  of  his  fiither,  Mi- 
nerva accompanied  him  under  the  form 
of  Mentor  (Odysseu^  ii,  390;  iii,  12,  &c^ 
acting  the  part  of'^a  prudent  and  expe** 
rienced  counsellor  to  the  ^oimg  hero. 
This  character  of  a  saioe  adviser  is  more 
fully  developed  in  the  TiUmaque  of  F^n^ 
Ion,  in  which  Mentor  plays  a  conspicuous 
part.  Mentor  has  thence  acquired  tlie 
metaphorical  sense  of  a  wise  and  fiuthful 
counseller  or  monitor. 
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MENTZ— MENZEL. 


M E!fTZ,  or  Matzncb,  or  Mainz  ;  a  city 
of  Germaoy,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  former- 
ly capital  of  an  electorate  and  archbish- 
opric, situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine 
and  Maine,  called  in  Latin  MogwUioj  or 
Moguntiacum ;  Ion.  &"  £. ;  lat  4i^  S^  N. ; 
population,  25,251.  It  is  the  strongest 
town  in  Germany:  towards  the  river  less 
defence  is  necessary,  but  on  the  land 
side  the  works  are  extensive  and  compli- 
cated. The  fortress  belongs  to  the  (ier- 
manic  confederation.  The  town  is  built 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  the 
Rhine  forming  the  base.  The  interior  b 
by  no  means  handsome.  The  streets  are 
crooked,  narrow,  and  gloomy,  and  the 
houses  mostly  old  fashioned.  It  contains 
a  cathedral,  a  Ivceum,  schools  of  medi- 
cine, a  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals,  a  cab- 
inet of  natural  history,  a  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, and  a  library  of  90,000  volumes. 
The  trade  consists  partly  in  wine,  and 
partly  in  commission  business,  connected 
ivith  the  navigation  of  the  river.  The 
town  is  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  envi- 
rons and  prospects.  A  university  was 
founded  here  by  Charlemagne  in  8(K),  and 
reestablished  in  1482»  bv  the  archbishop 
Dietlier,  of  the  house  of  Isenburg,  but  has 
been  since  converted  into  a  lyceum.  The 
honor  of  the  invention  of  printinff  was 
claimed  by  John  Faust  (q.  v.),  a  golcumitli 
of  Mentz,  and  by  John  Guttenberg.  (q.  v.) 
The  archbishopric  of  Mentz  was  an  ex- 
tensive electoral  principality.  The  arch- 
bishop was  also  elector,  and  ranked  as 
the  first  archbishop  in  Germany.  The 
archbishopric  was  suppressed  in  1802, 
and  the  city  of  Mentz  is  now  only  a  bish- 
op's see.    (See  Germany,) 

Menu.  The  Hindoo  mythology  men- 
tions fourteen  of  these  mystical  personages, 
of  whom  seven  have  already  reigned  on  the 
oarth.  The  celebrated  code  of  laws,  or 
tke  Manava  Dherma  Sastnif  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  Menuj  is  attributed  to 
the  first  of  the  name,  or  Swayambhouro, 
the  son  of  Drama.  The  name  is  derived 
from  mctij  signifying  intelligence  (Latin 
mensj  mind),  and  sir  W.  Jones  suggests 
that  it  is  connected  with  MeneSj  the  name 
of  tlie  first  king  of  Egypt  and  Minos  (q.  v.), 
the  Cretan  lawgiver.  The  code,  which  has 
l)een  translated  into  English  by  sir  W.  Jones 
(Works,  vol.  iii),  is  the  basis  of  the  whole 
civil  and  religious  policy  of  the  Hindoos. 
Menu  appears  in  it  relating  the  history 
of  the  creation  of  the  universe  to  the  JUshis, 
or  holy  saints ;  he  then  conmaands  Brigu 
to  repeat  the  divine  laws  of  Brahma. 
These  laws  relate  to  the  divisions  into 
castes,  educatioDy  mairiage,  diet,  purifica- 


tion, devotion,  private  and  criminal  law 
penances  and  expiations,  transmigration, 
&c  The  last  Menu,  whose  i^eign  is  not 
yet  over,  was  Satyavrata,  or  Vaivaswata, 
whose  history  is  given  as  follows,  in  the 
Bhigvat: — Brahma,  being  inclined  to  slum- 
ber, the  demon  Hayagriva  stole  tlie  Vedas 
from  his  li(is.  Heri,  the  preserver  of  the 
universe,  discovering  this  deed,  assumed 
the  shape  of  a  small  fish,  and  appeared  to 
the  holy  king  Satyavrata,  who  was  so  de- 
vout tliat  his  only  sustenance  was  water. 
Having  grown  to  an  enormous  size  in  a 
few  days,  he  was  recos^nised  by  the  pious 
king,  to  whom  he  declared  that  in  seven 
days  the  earth  should  be  plunged  in  an 
ocean  of  death,  and  promised  to  send  a 
large  vessel  for  his  deliverance ;  into 
which,  continued  the  god-fish,  thou  shalt 
enter  with  seven  saints  and  paira  of  all 
brute  animals;  and  thou  shalt  fasten  it 
with  a  large  sea-serpt^nt  to  my  horn,  for  I 
will  be  near  thee.  Satyavrata  complied 
with  these  directions,  and  the  primeval 
male,  speaking  aloud  to  hb  own  divine 
essence,  pronounced  for  his  instruction  a 
sacred  purana,  explaining  the  principle  of 
the  soul,  the  external  being.  Hen  then 
slew  the  demon,  and  recovered  the  sacred 
l)Ooks,  and  Satyavrata  was  appointed  the 
seventh  Menu  ;  but  the  appearance  of  the 
homed  fish  was  Maya  (or  delusion). 

Menzabaivo  ;  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the 
Mincio.  On  the  28th  of  December,  1801, 
a  bloody  battle  was  fought  here  between 
the  French  and  the  Austrians :  the  French 
conquered,  and  made  8000  prisoners. 

Menzaleh,  or  Menzala  ;  a  large  lake 
in  Egypt,  nmning  parallel  with  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  which  it  is  divided  by  a 
narrow  slip  of  land,  60  miles  in  length, 
and  fh>m  two  to  twelve  in  breadtli,  over- 
flowed and  filled  bv  the  watera  of  the 
Nile.  It  was  anciently  called  Ihnia,  from 
tlie  town  of  that  name.  Its  watera  are  soft 
in  the  time  of  inundation,  and  become 
brackish  as  the  river  retreats  within  its 
channel.  Numerous  boats  continually 
fish  on  the  lake.  Length  of  the  lake  fix>m 
north-west  to  south-east  43,000  ftthoms^ 
breadth  fit>m  12,000  to  26,000. 

Menzel,  Frederic  William ;  private 
secretary  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Dresden, 
whose  treachery  hastened  the  breaking  out 
of  the  seven  yeare'  war.  Frederic  II,  sus- 
pecting that  negotiations  were  going  on 
against  him  between  the  courts  of  Petere- 
burg,  Vienna  and  Dresden,  directed  bis 
minister  at  the  court  of  Saxony  to  procure 
information  on  the  subject  Chance  made 
the  ambassador  acauainted  with  Menzal, 
whose  expensive  and  dissipated  habits  bad 
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plunged  bim  into  embairassments,  to  re- 
lieve which  he  had  been  ioduced  to  pur- 
loin from  the  public  treasury.  The  un- 
happy man  hoped  to  preserve  himself  by 
a  greater  crime,  and,  in  consideration  of  a 
laiige  sum  of  money,  delivered  to  the  Prus- 
sian ambassador  copies  of  the  secret  cor- 
respondence between  Saxony,  Russia  and 
Austria,  relating  to  Prussia.  His  con- 
science, indeed,  was  awakened,  but  he 
could  not  turn  hack  without  forfeiting  the 
protection  of  the  ambassador  in  case  of 
detection.  During  a  journey  to  Wanaw, 
in  the  retinue  of  the  king,  traces  of  his 
fiiilt  were  at  length  discovered.  Menzel 
himself  was  surprised  by  the  report  of  the 
discovery  of  his  treachery  in  a  social  par- 
ty. He  attempted  to  save  himself  bv  flight, 
but  was  arrested  at  Prague,  on  the  demand 
of  the  court  of  Saxony,  and  imprisoned, 
first  at  Briinn,  but  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  of  Hubertsburg,  in  the  casde  of 
Konigstein.  Here  he  lived  33  years,  at 
fhiBt  in  the  strictest  custody.  During  his 
imprisonment  at  BHinn,  he  cherished  the 
hope  that  Pruaria  would  stipulate  for  his 
liberation  at  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
Through  the  fiivor  of  king  Frederic  Augus- 
tus I,his  condition  was  somewhat  alleviated 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  Ufe ;  he  received  bet- 
ter food,  and  permission  to  take  the  air  now 
and  then  ;  he  was  also  relieved  of  the 
heavy  chains  which  he.  had  worn  many 
years.  He  died  in  May,  1796,  at  the  age 
of  70  years. 

Menzxi^  Charles  Adolphus,  was  bom  in 
1784,  in  GrCinberg,  Silesia.  He  studied 
in  Halle,  devodng  nimself  particularly  to 
history.  He  has  published  several  histor- 
ical works,  which,  though  not  equal  in 
deep  research  to  those  of  many  contempo- 
rary writers  of  Germany,  are  valuanle 
for  their  descriptive  merit,  particularly  his 
Histoiy  of  the  Germans  (Breslau,  1815  to 
1823,  8  volsL,  4to.),  which  comes  down  to 
the  death  of  Maximilian  I.  As  a  continua- 
tion of  Becker's  Universal  History,  he  has 
written  a  History  of  modern  Times  since 
tho  Death  of  Frederic  II  (Beriin,  1834, 2 
volsA  His  last  work,  Modem  History  of 
the  Germans,  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Act  of  Confederacy  (vol.  i,  down  to  1532, 
Breslau,  1826),  is  to  be  considered  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  Histoiy  of  the  Germans. 
Menzikoff.  (See  MenschikoffS 
Mephitic  (from  the  Ladn  mfptou,  an 
offensive  odor)  is  used  to  signify  those 
kinds  of  air  which  will  not  support  com- 
busdon  or  animal  life,  or,  more  generally, 
offensive  exhalations  of  any  sort.  Modem 
chemistry  has  given  pardcular  names  to 
many  of  these.  (See  C'ar&on,  and  iSii/p^tir.) 


There  was  a  Roman  goddess  called  Me- 
pkUis,  who  was  worshipped  as  a  protec- 
tress from  such  exhalations. 

Mei^uikez  ;  a  city  of  Morocco,  in  Fez, 
situated  in  a  plain  surrounded  with  fer- 
tile valleys  and  eminences,  watered  by  a 
number  of  rivers;  35  miles  south-west  of 
Fez,  165  north-east  of  Morocco  ;  Ion.  5° 
3(y  W. ;  lat  35P  5&  N. ;  population  stated 
by  Jackson  at  110^000;  bv  Hassel  at  only 
ihfiOO.  It  is  frequently  the  residence  of 
the  emperor.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls, 
and  the  palace  is  fortified  with  bostions. 
The  Jews  have  a  quarter  appropriated  to 
themselves,  walled  in  and  guarded.  The 
Moors  at  Mequinez  are  much  more  affa 
ble  than  in  the  southern  provinces. 

Mercantile  System,  in  political  econ- 
omy, is  one  that  prevails  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  every  country  of  Europe. 
It  was  introduced  in  Franco  by  Collieit. 
(q.  V.)  As  originally  understood  and  acted 
upon,  it  embraces  some  fallacious  doc- 
trines, and  carries  some  just  ones  to  excess. 
The  notion,  for  example,  that  wealth  is  de- 
rived mostly  from  foreign  commerce,  and 
depends  uf)oq  an  annual  importadon  of 
specie,  called  the  balance  oftratUy  is  errone- 
ous. This  balance  was  understood  to  be 
the  bullion  or  coin  received  by  a  country 
in  exchange  for  a  part  of  its  exports,  and 
the  foreign  trade  was  supposed  to  be  ad- 
vantageous and  promotive  of  the  national 
wealth  in  proportion  as  the  returns  of 
trade  were  made  in  the  precious  metals, 
instead  of  other  merchandise,  whereas  an 
exchange  for  iron,  tin,  leather,  or  any  other 
useful  merchantable  commodity,  is  quite 
as  advantageous^  as  the  importation  of 
specie.  It  will  depend  upon  the  wants 
of  the  community  whether  the  importa- 
tion of  one  or  another  article  will  most 
Cromote  the  national  wealth.  It  would 
e  quite  absurd,  therefore,  to  attempt,  bv 
legislation,  to  force  trade  to  yield  a  bal- 
ance in  specie.  ,  As  far  as  this  was  a  di- 
rect object  of  the  commercial  system,  it 
was  accordingly  mistaken.  If  a  nation 
needs  other  things  more  than  specie,  such 
prices  will  be  offered  as  will  induce  theur 
importation.  But  this  notion  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  balance  of  exports  and  im- 
ports is  not  without  its  truth  in  a  certain 
respect  It  is  undoubtedly  an  evil  for  one 
nation  to  be  constanUy  indebted  to  another. 
It  will  be  found  true  between  individuals, 
different  districts  of  the  same  country,  and 
also  between  different  nations,  that  the  in- 
debted par^  is  the  one  most  liable  to  make 
sacrifices.  If  a  people  or  district,  or  an 
Individual,  will  keep  in  advance  of  their 
meansL  and  anticipate  the  income  of  the 
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coming  year,  the  consequence  will  be  a 
perpetually  straitened  and  embarrased 
state.  This  was  always  the  case  with  the 
British  American  colonies,  and  even  of 
Uie  states  for  many  years  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  American  independence. 
The  liberal  credits  in  England  enabled 
them  to  anticipate  their  income,  and  they 
were,  accordingly,  always  largely  indebted 
to  England,  and  thus  constantly  straiten- 
ed and  distressed,  notwithstanding  the 
country  was,  during  the  same  time,  rapid- 
ly ffrowing  in  population  and  wealth.  It 
is  desirahle  that  the  commerce  of  a  coun- 
try should  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  keep 
the  country  constantly  indebted.  If  we 
were,  tlierefore,  to  consider  the  balance 
of  trade  to  be  a  constant  standing  balance 
of  debt  due  to,  or  from,  a  country,  in 
this  sense  it  would  be  a  subject  of  great 
importance.  The  consequence  of  large 
JToreigu  credits,  and  of  the  desire  to  consume 
Shore  of  foreign  products  than  the  people 
have  present  produce  of  their  labor  suf- 
ficient to  pay  for,  is  occasionally  to  drive 
specie  from  the  country;  and  the  more 
extensive  the  credits,  the  more  complete 
and  exhausting  will  be  this  drain  when  it 
happens.  This  bos  been  a  subject  of 
very  frequent  experience  in  the  trade  be- 
tween the  U.  States  and  Europe.  The 
only  way  of  preventing  its  recurrence  is 
to  produce  at  nome  so  great  a  proportion 
of  the  commodities  wanted  for  consump- 
tion, tliat  the  exportable  produce  will  be 
amply  sufficient  to  pay,  in  the  foreign  mar^ 
kets,  for  the  foreign  products  needed. 
But  whether  legislation  shall  be  at  all, 
and  if  at  all,  to  what  extent,  directed  to 
the  advancement  of  commerce,  or  anv 
other  branch  of  industry,  so  as  incidental- 
ly and  consequentially  to  affect  the  kind 
and  amount  of  exchanges  with  foreign 
nations,  are  much  afitatMl  questions.  The 

f>ractice  of  the  whole  civilized  world  is  to 
egislate  with  a  reference  to  national  indus- 
try, and  such  it  always  has  been.  The  real 
ground  of  doubt  seems  to  relate  to  the  prop- 
er objects  and  extent  of  this  legislation. 

Mercator,  Crerord,  a  mathematician 
and  geoffrapher,  born  atRupe]monde(not, 
as  usually  stated,  at  Ruremond),  in  the 
Low  Countries,  in  1512,  studied  at  Lou- 
vain,  applying  himself  with  such  intensi- 
ty as  to  forget  to  take  the  necessary  food 
and  sleep.  His  progress  in  the  mathe- 
matics was  very  rapid,  although  without  a 
teaclier,  and  he  soon  became  a  lecturer  on 
geography  and  astronomy,  making  his  in- 
struments with  his  own  hands.  Gran- 
vella  (q.  v.),  to  whom  he  presented  a  ter- 
restrial   globe,    recommended    him    to 


Charles  V.     Mercator  entered  into  tbe 
emperor^  service,  sad  executed  for  huA  « 
celestial  globe  of  crystal,  and  a  terreBixial 
ffiobe  of  wood.    In  1559,  be  reared  to 
Duisburg,  and  received  the  title  of  cos- 
inographer  to  the  duke  of  Juliers.     His 
last  years   were  devoted  to  tbeologBcal 
studies.    He  died  in  1594.  Mercator  pub- 
lished a  great  number  of  maps  and  charts^ 
which  be  engnved  and  colored  himoelfl 
He  is  known  as  the  inventor  of  a  method 
of  projection  called  by  his  namci,  in  wbicfa 
the  meridians  and  parallels  of  latiiude  cut 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  both 
represented  by  straight  liries,  which  has 
the  effect  of  enlarging  the  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, as  they  re^xie  from  the  equator. 
His  first  maps  on  this  projection  were 
published  in  1569;  the  principles  were 
first  explained  by    Edward   Wright,  in 
1599,  in  his  Corrections  of  Errors  in  Nav- 
igation, whence  the  discovery  has  some- 
times been  attributed  to  him.     His  Tb&a- 
Ur  Gtogrwalhica  (Colognei  1578)  is  the  best 
edition  or  the  map  of  Ptolemy,  and  hav 
been  merely  copied  by  his  succeasorv.  His 
Atlas  has  been  often  republished. 

Mercer,  Hugh,  a  biigadier-genenl  in 
the  American  revolutionary  army,  was 
a  native  of  Scotland.  He  was  liberally 
educated,  studied  medicuie,  and  acted  as  a 
surgeon's  aanstant  in  the  memoimble  bat- 
tle of  Culloden.  He  emigralcd  fit>m  his 
country,  not  long  after,  to  Pennsylvania, 
but  removed  to  Virginia,  where  he  settled 
and  married.  He  was  engaged  with 
Washington  in  the  Indian  wars  of  1755 
&c. ;  and  hischiklren  arein  possession  of  a 
medal  which  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
corporation  of  the  citv  of  Philadelphia,  for 
his  good  conduct  in  theexpedidon  agiunst 
an  Indian  settlement,  conducted  by  colo- 
nel Armstrong,  in  September,  175G.  In  one 
of  the  engagements  with  the  Indians,  gen- 
eral Mercer  was  woimded  in  tbe  right 
wrist,  and  being  separated  fix>m  hisparty,he 
found  that  there  was  dan^r  of  his  being 
surrounded  by  hostile  Indiana,  whose  war- 
whoop  and  yell  indicated  their  near  ap- 
proach. Becoming  faint  from  loss  of 
blood,  he  took  refuge  in  the  hollow  trunk 
of  a  large  tree.  Tto  Indiana  came  to  the 
spot  where  he  was  concealed,  seated 
themselves  about  for  rest,  and  then  disap- 
peared. Mercer  left  his  hiding*  place,  and 
pursued  his  course  through  a  trackless 
wild  of  about  one  hundred  miles,  until  he 
reached  fort  Cumberland.  On  the  way 
he  subsisted  on  the  body  of  a  rattlesDake, 
which  be  met  and  killed.  When  tbe  war 
broke  out  between  the  colonies  and  tbe 
mother  country,  he  immediately  joined 
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the  American  standaH,  relinquishing  an 
extencDTe  medical  practice.  Under  Wash- 
ington, whose  fiivor  and  confidence  he  en- 
joyed beyond  most  of  his  fellow-officers,  he 
soon  reached  the  rank  of  brigadier-ffene- 
nil,  and,  in  that  command,  distingnislied 
himself,  particularly  in  the  battles  of  Tren- 
ton and  Princeton,  in  the  winter  of  1776-7. 
In  the  aflair  of  Princeton,  general  Mercer, 
who  commanded  the  van  of  the  American 
army,  after  exerdng  the  utmost  valor  and 
activity,  had  his  horse  killed  under  him ; 
and,  being  thus  dismounted,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  some  British  soldiers,  with 
whom,  when  they  refused  him  quarter,  he 
fought  despenitely,  until  he  was  conipletelv 
overpowered.  They  stabbed  him  with 
their  bayonets,  inflicted  several  blows  on 
his  head  with  the  butt-end  of  their  mus- 
kets, and  left  him  for  dead  on  the  fteld  of 
battle.  He  died  in  about  a  week  after, 
from  the  wounds  in  his  head,  in  th.3  arms 
of  major  George  Lewis,  the  nephew  of 
general  Washington,  whom  the  uncle 
commissioned  to  watch  over  his  expiring 
friend.  The  mangled  corpse  was  removed 
from  Princeton,  under  a  military  escort,  to 
Philadelphia,  and  e;Eposed  a  day  in  the 
coftee-house,  with  the  design  of  exciting 
the  indignation  of  the  people.  It  was 
followed  to  the  grave  by  at  least  30,000  of 
the  inhabitantB. — General  Mercer,  though 
a  lion  in  battle,  was  uncommonly  placid, 
and  almost  diffident  in  private  life.  He 
was  beloved  and  admired,  as  an  accom- 
plished, polished  and  benevolent  gende- 
man.  Some  interesting  anecdotes  of  him 
are  related  in  the  3d  chapter,  1st  vol.  of  gen- 
eral Wilkinson's  Memoirs.  That  writer  ob- 
serves— **  In  general  Mercer,  we  lost,  at 
Princeton,  a  chief,  who,  for  education,  tal- 
ents, disposition,  integrity  and  patriotism, 
was  second  to  no  man  but  the  com- 
mander-in-chief^ and  was  qualified  to  fill 
the  highest  trusts  of  the  country.**  Gen- 
eral Mercer  was  about  56  years  of  age 
when  he  thus  perished. 

Mercia,  the  largest  kingdom  of  the 
Saxon  heptarchy,  comprehended  all  the 
middle  counties  of  England,  and,  as  its 
frontiers  extended  to  those  of  the  other 
six  kingdoms,  as  well  as  to  Wales,  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  that  circumstance 
(Anglo-Saxon  Merk,  marches, q.  v.l  It  was 
reduced  by  Egbert  (q.  v.),  king  of  Wessex. 
(SeeTnmer*8  Hist,  of  the  ,^lO'Saxom,) 
.  Mercier,  IjOuis  Sebastian,  a  French 
writer,  remarkable  for  the  eccentricity  of 
his  sentiments.  He  was  lK>m  at  Paris  in 
1740,  and,  at  the  age  of  20,  published  a 
vohinie  of  heroic  epistles,  after  which  he 
renounced  poetry  for  criticism.    In  his 


Eaaai  tur  VAri  dramaHqiUy  he  attacked 
the  reputation  of  Comeille,  Racine  and 
Voltaire,  proposing  to  replace  their  works 
b^  his  own  productions ;  and,  os  the  come- 
dians paid  no  attention  to  his  diatribe,  he 
published  a  virulent  manifesto  against 
them.  In  1771  appeared,  under  tlie  tide 
of  L*An  2440,  a  declamatory  tract,  which 
was  suppressed  by  authority.  In  1781 
was  published,  anonvmously,  the  two  first 
volumes  of  his  Jwdeau  dt  Paris ;  after 
which  he  removed  to  Switzerland,  and  at 
Neufchatel  printed  ten  more  volumes  of 
that  work,  which  was  favorably  received, 
both  in  France  and  in  other  countries. 
Returning  home  at  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution,  he  declared  himself  a  friend 
to  liberty,  and,  in  concert  wiUi  Carra, 
published  Les  JirmaUs  Poliiiques,  and 
Chnmique  du  Jllbtf,--joumal8  which  dis- 
played both  moderation  and  spirit.  He 
Decame  a  member  of  the  convention,  in 
which  he  voted  for  the  detention,  instead 
of  the  death,  of  Louis  XVI.  In  1795,  he 
passed  into  the  council  of  Ave  hundred, 
and  was  subsequently  professor  of  history 
at  the  central  school,  and  a  member  of  the 
institute  at  its  formation.  Mercier  died  at 
Paris  in  1814.  Among  his  numerous 
works  are  Men  Bonnet  dt  Miii  (Neuf- 
chatel, 1783,  4  vols.,  8vo.) ;  Dt  nrnpossi- 
bilitf  des  Sustemes  de  Coptmic  d  dt  JveioUm 
ri806,8vo.) ;  and  <S^tre  cmtrtRaxmt  et  Boi- 
Uau  ( 1 808).  (See  Ersch'sfVofice  Littirmn.) 

Mercure  de  France  ;  a  journal,  re- 
markable for  its  antiquity.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Mereure  Galani,  and  forms 
1800  small  volumes.  The  Mercxart  Gakmt 
was  established  in  Paris  by  J.  Donneau 
de  Vis^,  in  1G72,  and  continued  until 
1716  (forming  571  12mo.  volumes).  The 
periodical  then  took  the  title  of  mtrcxtrt 
dt  Dranct,  and  appeared,  uninterruptedly, 
from  1717  to  1778,  in  603  volumes.  Pauc- 
koucke  edited  it  from  1778  to  1792  (174 
volumes  12mo.).  It  then  became  a  daily, 
and  sometimes  a  weekly  paper.  A  new 
series,  until  1797,  comprises  40  volumes, 
8vo.  It  was  continued,  though  once  in- 
terrupted, to  1803.  At  a  later  period,  the 
Minervt  Francaist  appeared,  as  a  continu- 
ation. Another  periodical  adopted  the 
tide  Mercurt  dt  Franct,  So  long  a  con- 
tinuance must  necessarily  give  value  to 
the  contents  of  a  journal,  although  they 
may  not  hove  been  of  the  most  interesting 
character  at  the  time  of  their  publication. 
Mercury  is,  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Ger- 
many, a  very  common  name  for  peri 
odlcals. 

Mbrcurialb  ;  the  first  Wednesday  after 
the  great  vacations  of  the  French  parlia- 
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meiitB.  On  this  day,  they  held  a  full  ses- 
0ioD,  in  order  to  discufis  the  deficiencies 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  course  of  business,  and  to 
take  measures  for  correcting  them.  The 
fijBt  president  and  the  crownmdvocato 
(q.v.)  had  alternately  the  duty  of  reporting 
to  the  meeting.  From  the  day  of  assem- 
bly, their  speeches  were  called  mereuriaU. 
This  name  was  also  given  to  a  reproof  or 
rebuke,  because  the  members,  on  this  day, 
received  their  reprimands.  (See  Ovim- 
-AdvocaU^  ParUamtniSy  and  France) 

Mercury  (called,  by  the  Greeksyffermef) 
was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas.  According  to  tradition, 
Arcadia  was  his  birth-place.  Four  houis 
after  his  birth,  he  left  his  cradle,  and  in- 
yented  the  lyre,  which  he  made  by  killing 
a  tortoise,  and  stringing  the  shell  with 
^even  strings.  He  dnen  sang  to  it  the 
loves  of  Jupiter  and  his  mother  Maia. 
Having  concealed  the  lyre  in  his  cradle, 
he  began  to  seek  for  food ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, he  went,  in  the  evening,  to  Pieria, 
and  stole  fifty  oxen  of  the  sacred  herd  of 
the  gods,  which  he  drove  backward  and 
ibrward  to  confound  their  tracks;  then, 

Sing  backward  himself  he  drove  them 
ckward  also;  and,  after  having  killed 
two  of  them  near  the  river  Alpheus, 
roasted  them  by  a  fire  procured  by  rub- 
bing two  sticks  together,  and  sacrificed  a 
part  to  the  gods.  He  concealed  the  re- 
mainder in  a  cavern.  He  also  carefully 
destroyed  all  traces  of  them.  The  next 
morning  Apollo -missed  his  oxen,  and 
went  in  search  of  them  ;  but  he  could 
discover  no  traces  of  them  until  an  old 
roau  of  Pylos  told  him  that  he  bad  seen  a 
boy  driving  a  herd  of  oxen  in  a  verv 
strange  manner.  Apollo  now  discovered, 
by  his  prophedc  art,  that  Mercury  was  the 
thief.  He  hastened  to  Maia,  and  accused 
the  infant,  who  pretended  to  be  asleep, 
and,  not  terrified  by  the  threat  of  the  god, 
that  he  would  huri  him  into  Tartarus, 
steadily  maintained  his  innocence.  Apollo, 
not  deceived  by  the  crafty  child,  carri- 
-ed  his  complaint  to  the  god  of  gods. 
Mercury  lied  even  to  him.  But  Jupiter 
penetrated  the  artifice  of  the  boy,  and 
perceived  him  to  be  the  offender;  yet  he 
was  not  angry  witli  him,  but,  smilincr 
^od-naturedly  at  his  cunning,  ordered 
him  to  show  the  place  where  the  oxen 
-wore  concealed.  To  secure  him,  Apollo 
bound  his  hands;  but  his  chains  fell  oft^ 
and  the  cattle  appeared,  bound  together 
by  twos.  Mercury  then  began  to  plav 
upon  his  newly-invcntwl  lyre,  at  which 
Apollo  was  so  much  enraptured,  that  he 


begged  the  instrument  of  the  inventor, 
learned  of  him  how  to  play  on  it,  and  save 
liira  a  whip  to  drive  the  herds,  ttencetorth 
belonging  to  both  in  common.  Apollo 
was  still  more  astonished  when  the  inge- 
nious god  also  gave  the  fi  ute  its  tones. 
They  then  concluded  a  contract  with  each 
other:  Mercuiy  promised  never  to  steal 
Apollo's  lyre  or  bow,  and  never  to  ap- 
proach his  dwelling:  the  latter  gave  him, 
in  return,  the  golden  wand  of  peace,  the 
caduceus.  (q.  v.)  The  ancients  represent 
Mercury  as  the  nerald  and  messenger  of 
the  gods.  He  conducts  the  souls  of  the 
departed  to  the  lower  world  (whence  he  is 
called  PmfchopompoBX,  and  is  therefore  the 
herald  of  Pluto,  and  the  executor  of  his 
commands.  His  magic  wand  had  the 
power  to  close  the  eyes  of  mortals,  to 
cause  dreams,  and  wake  the  slumbering. 
The  qualities  requisite  for  ik  herald  he 
possessed  in  the  highest  perfection,  and 
bestowed  iliem  on  others, — grace,  dig- 
nity, and  uisinuating  mannei-s.  He  was 
also  the  symbol  of  prudence,  cunning  and 
fraud,  and  even  of  perjury.  We  must 
remember  that  rude  antiquity  did  not,  as 
we  do,  associate  any  tiling  dishonorable 
or  base  with  these  ideas.  Whoever  was 
distinguished  for  artifice  and  deceit,  a% 
for  example,  Ulysses,  was  a  fiivorite  of 
Mercury,  and  enjoyed  his  assistance. 
Mercury  was  also  distinguished  as  the  god 
of  theft  and  robbery,  esiiecially  when 
fraud  and  cunning  were  employed.  The 
exploits  of  liis  chikJhood  have  tliis  s>'m- 
boiical  signification.  Among  the  actions 
of  his  manhood,  the  following  are  exam- 
ples of  his  cunning:  He  accompanied 
Hercules  when  he  carried  off  Ceiberus ; 
delivered  Jupiter  from  the  cave  into  which 
Typhon  had  cast  him ;  rescued  Mara  from 
the  prison  in  which  the  Aloides,  Otus  and 
Ephialtes  had  confined  hira ;  killed  Argiis, 
the  keeper  of  the  unhappy  lo ;  assi^ed 
Perseus,  when  he  went  to  kill  Medusa,  and 
lent  him  the  helmet  of  Pluto,  which  ren- 
dered him  invisible,  and  his  winged  san- 
dals ;  to  Nephele,  the  mother  of  Phryxus 
and  Helle,  he  gave  the  ram  with  the 
golden  fieece,  upon  whioh  she  carried  ofiT 
her  children,  when  they  were  sbout  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  gods,  at  the  instigation  of 
their  step-mother  Ino.  In  the  wars  of  the 
giants,  he  wore  the  helmet  of  Pluto,  which 
rendered  hiui  invisible,  and  slew  Hippo- 
lytus.  When  Typhon  compelled  the  gods 
to  fiy  before  him,  and  conc4;al  themselves 
in  Egypt,  he  metamorphosed  himself  into 
an  ibis.  He  is  also  mentioned  by  Homer 
as  the  patron  of  eloquence,  and  still  more 
particularly  by  Hesiod.     Of  his  inven- 
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tioiM  Homer  makes  no  mention.  Later 
writers  ascribe  to  him  the  invention  of 
dice,  mu«c,  geometry,  the  interpretation 
of  dreams,  measures  and  weights,  the  arts 
of  the  {laJestm  letters,  &c.  He  was  also  re« 
ganlcd  as  the  patron  of  pui>lic  treaties,  as 
the  guardian  of  roads,  and  as  the  protector 
of  travellers.  {See  Hemus,)  Fable  relates 
many  of  bis  amours.  His  children  were 
numerous:  among  them  wers  Pan  and 
Hermapbroditus.  Mercury  was  woiship- 
ped  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  but  Arca- 
dia was  the  chief  phce  of  his  wotship. 
His  festivals  were  called  HemuBO,  and 
were  solemnized  in  various  >vays.  He 
ha<l  several  teinples  in  Rome,  and  his 
festival  took  place  on  the  15th  of  May 
(which  month  received  its  name  from  his 
mother  Maia).  At  tliis  festival,  the  mer- 
chants particularly  ofiered  him  sacrifices, 
that  he  might  prosper  them  in  tlieir  trade, 
and  render  them  successful  in  their  enter- 

Sises.  Art  has  variously  represented 
ercury  5  first,  in  the  rude  Hermes,  (q.  v.) 
In  the  monuments  of  the  more  ancient 
style,  he  apiiears  with  bis  beard  just  be- 
guining  to  grow;  at  a  kter  penod,  the 
prevailing  represenutions  of  him  were  as 
an  adroit  hendd  and  athlete,  and  he  ac' 
quired  the  appearance  of  extreme  youth. 
In  this  character,  also,  room  was  allowed 
to  fancy.  He  was  represented  as  a  l)oy, 
in  the  prime  of  youth,  and  also  in  the  Ml 
power  of  early  manhood.  Among  the 
curled  locks  of  the  boy  appear  two  pro- 
jecting wings.  His  dress  consisted  of  a 
short  leather  tunic.  In  his  left  hand,  he 
bears  a  purse,  and,  holding  his  right  fore- 
finger against  his  chin,  smiles  archly  at 
some  device  in  his  mind.  As  a  youth, 
we  find  him  represented  in  a  variety  of 
attitudes,  sometimes  with  tlie  puree  in  his 
hand,  sometimes  with  the  cadueettSf  and 
sometimes  with  his  winged  cap,  standing, 
sitting,  or  walking.  The  artists  of  later 
times  placed  him  among  the  youthful 
and  beardless  gods.  The  most  prominent 
traits  of  his  character  are  vigor  and  dex- 
terity. His  short  hair  lies  curled  over  his 
bead  and  forehead ;  his  earn  and  mouth 
are  small ;  his  positions,  whether  standinjg 
or  sitting,  always  simple  and  easy;  his 
bead  inclined  forwaras,  and  his  look 
thoughtful.  In  his  beautiful  and  vigorous 
frame,  we  see  the  inventor  of  gymnastics; 
in  his  attitude,  air  and  aspect,  we  see  the 
prudence,  cunning  and  good  nature  of  one 
who  can  easily  sain  every  body,  and  ac-^ 
complish  every  wing.  In  the  representa- 
tion of  Mercuiy,  the  relatioim  of  corfioreal 
beauty  and  mental  dexterity  are  wonder- 
fully preserved.    He  is  either  entirely  nar 


ked,  or  ckid  only  in  the  ekhtmfs,  which  is 
not  often  put  on  with  any  regularity,  but 
is  merely  thrown  over  his  shoiiidera  or 
wound  round  •  his  arms.  His  head  is 
sometimes  bare ;  sometimes  he  has  a  pair 
of  wings  fiistened  on  his  temples,  and 
sometimes  the  cap  is  placed  on  his  head, 
to  which  are  occasionally  added  wines 
{peUuuB),  The  hat,  which  particularly 
denotes  a  wanderer,  has,  in  works  of 
statuary,  a  flat  top  and  narrow  brim :  upon 
vases,  however,  his  hat  is  represented  with 
wide,  hanging  flaps,  and  a  pointed  top. 
If  the  wings  are  not  attached  to  a  band 
about  his  head  or  hat,  they  are  fastened 
either  to  his  ankles  or  the  soles  of  his  feet, 
or  to  the  ettdttceus  alone.  Artists  made 
the  cock  his  symbol,  on  account  of  its 
vigilance,  or  love  of  fighting  (in  allusion  to 
gymnastics);  the  tortoise,  on  account  of 
Eis  invention  of  the  lyre ;  the  purse,  be- 
cause he  was  the  god  of  traffic ;  a  ram  and 
a  goblet,  liecause  he  was  the  director  of 
religious  ceremonies  and  sacrifices;  the 
tnink  of  a  palm-tree,  upon  which  his  stat- 
ues lean,  heo^use  he  was  the  inventor  of 
arithmetic  and  writing  (upon  palm-leaves) ; 
the  harpe,  or  sickle-shaped  knife,  because 
he  was  the  slayer  of  Argus ;  and  the  hound 
(only  upon  Alexandrine  coins),  to  indicate 
sagsrity  and  vigilance. 

Mesccrt;  a  planet  (See  the  article 
PlaneU,) 

Mbscijrt,  or  Quicksilver  ;  the  hy- 
drargyrum of  the  Latins,  from  ('^wp,  water, 
and  af)yv(9ioi',  silver,  in  allusion  to  its  fluid- 
ity and  silvery  appearance.  The  name 
quicksUver  is  derived  from  the  alchemists, 
who  regarded  tiiis  metal  as  silver  in  a  fluid 
state,  quickened  by  some  inherent  princi- 
ple, which  they  hoped  either  to  fix  or  ex- 
pel. It  was  known  to  tlie  ancients,  espe- 
cially to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
employed  it  in  gilding  and  in  the  extrachon 
of  the  precious  metals.  It  is  distinguish-^ 
ed  from  all  other  metals  by  its  extreme 
fusibility,  which  is  such  that  it  does  not 
take  the  solid  state  until  cooled  to  the 
39th  degree  below  0  (Fahrenheit),  and, 
of  course,  is  always  fluid  in  the  temperate 
climates  of  the  earth.  Its  color  is  white, 
and  rather  bluer  than  that  of  silver.  In 
the  solid  state,  it  is  imperfectiy  malleable ; 
specific  gravity,  1^6.  It  is  volatile,  and 
rises  in  small  portions  at  the  common  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere.  At  the  tem- 
perature of  656^,  it  boils  rapidly,  and  rises 
copioucrfy  in  fumes.  When  ex\yosed  to 
such  a  heat  as  may  cause  it  to  rise  quickly 
in  tlie  vaporous  form,  it  ffradually  becomes 
oonrerted  into  a  red  oxide,  provWcd  oxy- 
gen  be    present.     This   was    formerly 
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knowD  by  the  name  of  precipitate  per  se. 
A  greater  heat  than  €OQP,  however,  revives 
this  metftilic  oxide  at  the  some  time  that 
this  ojcygen  is  again  liberated.  Mercury,  if 
quite  pure,  is  not  tarnished  in  the  cold  by 
exposure  to  air  and  moisture ;  but  if  it  con- 
tain otlier  metiila,  tiie  amalgam  of  those  met- 
als oxidizes  readily,  and  collects  as  a  fihn 
upon  its  surface.  It  is  said  to  be  oxidized 
by  long  agitation  in  a  lK>ttle  half  full  of  air, 
and  tiie  oxide  so  fonned  wos  called,  by 
Boerhnave,  Ethiops  per  te ;  but  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  oxidation  of  mercuiy, 
observed  under  these  circumstances,  was 
solely  owing  to  the  presence  of  other 
metaUs.  The  oxides  or  mercury  are  two. 
The  protoxide^  which  is  a  black  powder 
insoluble  in  water,  is  best  prepared  by 
mixing  calomel  briskly  in  a  mortar  with 
pure  (lotaasa  in  excess,  so  os  to  effect  its 
decomposition  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
protoxide  is  then  to  be  washed  with  cold 
^ater,  and  dried  spontaneously  in  a  dark 
place.  It  consists  of  one  equivalent,  or 
200  part?  of  metal,  and  one  equivalent,  or 
8  ports  of  oxysen.  The  peroxide^  which 
IS  commonly  known  under  the  name  of 
jred  precipitaUy  is  prepared,  as  already 
mentioned,  from  the  combined  agency  or 
heat  and  air,  or  by  disMJving  mercury  in 
nitric  acid,  and  exposing  tl^  nitrate  so 
fonned  to  a  temperature  just  sufficient  to 
drive  off  the  whole  of  the  nitric  ackl.  It 
contains  double  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
ibund  in  tlie  protoxide.  It  is  acrid  and 
poisonous,  and  carries  these  qualities  into 
Its  saline  combinations ;  whereas  the  pro- 
toxide is  relatively  bland,  and  is  the  basis 
of  all  the  mild  mercurial  medicines.  Of 
the  combustibles,  mercury  unites  only  with 
phosphorus  and  sulphur.  The  phUpkuF' 
ret  is  fonned  by  heating  either  of  the  ox- 
ides along  with  phosphorus  in  a  retort 
filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  or  under  water, 
with  frequent  agitation :  the  oxide  is  re- 
duced, and  a  phospburet  is  the  resulL  It  is 
of  a  block  color,  is  cosily  cut  with  a  knife, 
and,  in  the  air,  exhales  vapora  of  phospho- 
rus. There  ore  two  sulphurets,  the  black 
and  the  red,  or  the  orotthmdphwreijaiid  the 
deuiO'Sulphuret,  Toe  first  is  formed  by 
rubbing  vigorously  in  a  gloss  or  poreehiin 
mortar  three  ports  of  sulphur  ona  one  of 
mercury,  or  by  adding  mercury  at  inter- 
vals, and  with  agitation,  to  its  own  weight 
of  melted  sulphur.  ^  The  second,  which  is 
commonly  called  cinnabar,  or  vermitiotiy  is 
formed  by  subliminp;  the  proto-sulphuret. 
Large  ouontities  of  it  are  monufoctared  in 
UolTond.  The  ordinary  process  consists 
in  grinding  together  150  pounds  of  sulphur 
and  1080  of  quicksilver,  and  then  lieating 


the  mixture  in  a  cost-iron  pot,  two  and  a 
half  feet  in  diameter  and  one  foot  d«e|», 
precautions  being  taken  that  the  mixture 
does  not  take  fire.  The  calcined  Ethiops  is 
then  ground  to  powder,  and  introduced 
into  pots  capable  of  holding  twenty-four 
ounces  of  water  each,  to  which  ore  at- 
tached sublioungvessels,  or  bolt  heads  of 
earthen  wore.  The  sublimation  usually 
takes  thirty-six  hours,  when  the  sublimen 
ore  token  out  of  the  furnace,  cooled,  and 
broken.  The  acids  sustain  an  important 
relation  to  mercury.  All  of  them  either 
dissolve  the  metal  or  unite  with  its  oxides. 
Sulphuric  acid  exerts  litde  or  no  action  up- 
on It  in  the  cold,  but,  if  heat  be  applied,  it 
is  decomposed,  the  mercury  is  oxi«lated, 
sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  ox- 
ide combines  with  the  remsuiing  acid. 
Thb  proto-nifhate  of  mercury  cry^aUizes 
in  slender  pnsms^  forming  a  moss,  soft, 
and  partly  liquid.  It  is  very  acrid,  deli- 
quescent, and  soluble  in  water.  If  it  is 
urged  with  a  heat  gradually  raised  until 
the  moss  becomes  dry,  the  metal  is  more 
highly  oxidated,  and  a  portion  of  the  acid 
is  dissipated.  On  pouring  boiling  water 
on  this  dry  moss,  it  acquires  a  lively 
yelk>w  color,  forming  on  insoluble  pow- 
der, known  by  the  appellation  of  tuHntk 
mineral,  or  yeUow  sulphate  of  mercury. 
The  water,  in  this  process,  produces  the 
usual  effect  which  it  bos  when  it  decom- 
poses metallic  salts.  Exerting  a  stronger 
attraction  to  the  acid  than  to  the  metallic 
oxide,  it  combines  princifwlly  with  the 
former,  but,irom  the  mfiuence  of  quantity 
00  chemical  ofiinity,  the  acid  carries  with 
it  a  portion  of  the  oxide,  and  conversely, 
from  the  operation  of  the  some  force,  the 
oxide  which  is  precipitated  retoins  a  por- 
tion of  the  acid  combined  with  iL  The 
neutral  sulphate  is  thus  resolved  into  a 
super-sulphote,  which  the  water  dissolves, 
and  a  sub-sulphate,  which  remains  undis- 
solved. Thissub-siilphate'is  chiefly  used 
in  preparin|^  corrosive  sublinrnte  and  cal- 
omel. Nitnc  acid  acts  on  mercury  with 
facility,  oxidating  it,  and  combining  with 
the  oxide,  forming  a  fierfect  solution.  The 
product  of  this  action  varies  eonsiderebly, 
porticuloriy  with  regard  to  the  state  of  ox- 
idation, according  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  exerted.  If  the  acid  is 
diluted  with  rather  more  than  on  equal 
port  of  water,  and  if  the  action  is  not  oc^ 
celerated  by  heat,  the  protoxide  only  Is 
formed,  and  the  salt  is  the  proto-nitrate  of 
mercunf.  If  the  acid  is  less  diluted,  and 
if  its  action  on  the  metal  be  promoted  by 
heat,  the  peroxide  is  produced,  and  the 
compound  is  the  petidbrate  ^  wurewy* 
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Both  these  BolutioDB,  when  concentrated^ 
ciyeodlize,  a  rnasB  being  deposited,  con- 
sistiDg  of  a  congeries  of  slender  prisms. 
Both  salts  are  corrosive,  deliquescent,  and 
soluble  in  water.    If  the  solution  of  the 
per-nitrate  is  poured  into  water,  a  partial 
decomposition  happens,  amilar  to  that  of 
sulphatv  of  mercury,  and  a  yellow  hisolu- 
ble  8ub-|ier-nitrate  of  mercury  is  precipi- 
tated.   Nitrate  of  mercury  is  decomposed 
by  the  alkalies  and  earths;  and  in  these 
decompositions  are  well  displayed  the  dif- 
ferences which  arise  from  different  states 
of  ojudation  of  the  metal.    By  potash,  so- 
da or  lime,  added  to  the  solution  of  the 
proto-nitmte,  a  precipitate  of  a  grayish 
color,  witii  a  tinge  of  yellow,  is  thrown 
down :  from  the  solution  of  the  per-nitrate 
the   precipitate  is  yellow,  more  or  less 
bright  These  precipitates  are  sub-nitrates, 
the  oxide,  separated  by  tlie  alkali,  retain- 
ing a  portion  of  the  acid  combined  with  it 
The  action  of  ammonia  on  these  solutions 
is  more  peculiar.    From  the  soludon  con- 
taining the  mercury  at  a  high  state  of  oxi- 
dation, it  throws  down  a  white  precipitate, 
which  is  a  ternary  combination  of  the  ox- 
ide, witli  portions  of  the  acid  and  alkaD. 
From  the  soludon  at  which  the  metal  ex- 
ists at  the  ntinmum  of  oxidation,  it  dirows 
down  a  precipitate  of  a  dark  gray  or  blue 
color.    The  gray  i>recipiuite  by  ammonia 
{oxidum  hydrargyri  einereum  of  the  phar- 
macopceias)  is  a  preparation  much  used  in 
medicine.    It  is  a  mild  mercurial,  and  is 
very  similar,  in  its  operation  on  the  system, 
to  the  mercurial  prepandons  formed  by 
trituration.    To  obtain  it  of  uniform  com- 
position, it  is  necessary  to  use  every  pre- 
caution to  moderate  the  action  of  the 
nitric  acid  on  the  metal,  as  by  free  dilution 
with  water,  and  by  avoiding  the  applica- 
tion of  heat.     A  JvlmmaHng  preparation 
of  mercury  is  obtained  by  dissolving  100 
grains  in  one  and  a  half  ounce  b^  measure 
of  nitric  acid.    This  solution  is  poured 
cold  into  two  ounces  by  measure  of  alco- 
hol in  a  glass  vessel,  and  heat  is  applied  till 
effervescence  is  excited,  though  it  ordina- 
rily comes  on  at  common  teiniieratures. 
A  white  vapor  undulates  on  the  sur&ce, 
and  a  powder  is  gradually  precipitated, 
which  is  immediately  to  Ite  collected  on  a 
filter,  well  woslied,  and  cautiously  dried. 
This  powder  detonates  loudly  by  gende 
heat  or  slight  friction.    It  has  l>een  very 
much  used  of  late  as  the  match-powder, 
or  priming,  for  the  percussion  caps  of  the 
detonating  locks  of  fowling-pieces.    Two 
grains  and  a  half  of  it,  mixed  with  one 
sixth  of  that  weight  of  gunpowder,  form 
the  quantity  for  one  percussioD  cap^  ac* 
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cording  to  die  researches  of  Aubert,  Pc- 
lisder  and  Gay-Lussac.  In  preparing  this 
powder  in  ouanuties,  the  fulminating  mer- 
cury should  be  moistened  with  thirty  per 
cent  of  water,  then  triturated  in  a  mortar, 
and  thereafter  mingled  with  tlie  sixth  part 
of  Its  weight  of  cimpowder.  Matches  of 
this  kind  reost  damp  very  well,  and  take 
fire  after  several  hours  immersion  in  wa- 
ter. The  detonating  match,  or  priming 
powder,  made  with  chlorate  of  potash, 
sulphur  and  charcoal,  has  the  inconven- 
ience of  rusting  and  soiling  the  fowling- 
pieces,  and  thence  causing  them  to  miss 
fire ;  whereas,  with  the  above  fulminating 
powder,  100  shots  may  be  discharffed 
successively.  The  mercurial  f>ercu8Sion 
caps  are  sold  now  in  Paris /or  three  francs 
and  a  half  per  thousand.  The  acetic  and 
most  other  acids  combine  vdth  the  oxide 
of  m^vury,  and  precipitate  it  from  its  so- 
lution in  the  nitric  acid.  Muriatic  acid 
does  not  act  on  mercury.  When  mercury 
is  heated  in  chlorine,  it  burus  with  a  pale- 
red  flame,  and  the  substance  called  corm- 
sive  sHblimaie  is  formed.  This  dndo-chlo- 
ride  may  also  be  formed  by  mixing  togeth- 
er equal  parts  of  dry  bi-deuto-sulphate  of 
mercury  and  common  salt,  and  subliming. 
The  corrosive  sublimate  rises,  and  incrusis 
the  top  of  the  vessel,  in  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  white  semitransparent  mass, 
composed  of  very  small  prismatic  needles. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  5.14.  Its  taste  is 
acrid,  stypto-metallic,  and  eminently  diaa- 
greeal)le.  It  is  a  deadly  poisOn.  Twenty 
parts  of  cold  water  dissolve  it,  and  less 
than  one  of  boiling  water.  It  id  composed 
of  7a53  mercury  and  26.47  chlorine.  It 
may  be  rer^niised  by  the  following  char- 
acters :  It  volatilizes  in  white  fumes,  which 
seem  to  tarnish  a  bright  cop])er-plate,  but 
really  communicate  a  coating  of  metallic 
mercury,  which  appears  glossy  white  on 
friction.  When  caustic  potash  is  made  to 
act  on  H  with  heat  in  a  glass  tu  be,  a  red  color 
appears,  which  by  gentle  ignition  vanishes, 
and  metallic  mercury  is  then  found  to  line 
the  upper  pan  of  the  tube  in  minute  glob- 
ules. Solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
reddens  litmus  paper,  but  changes  fiirup 
of  violets  to  green.  Bicarbonate  of  pot- 
ash throws  down  from  it  a  deep  brick-red 
precipitate,  from  which  metallic  mercury 
may  oe  procured,  by  heating  it  in  a  tube. 
Lime-water  causes  a  deefi-ycllow  precipi- 
tate, verging  on  red.  Water  of  ammonia 
forms  a  white  precipitate,  which  become^ 
yellow  on  being  heated.  With  sulphurat- 
ed hydropen  and  hydroeulphurets,  a  black, 
or  bliH^ish-brown  precipitate  appears. 
Nitrate  of  Bilyer  throws  down  the  curdy 
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precipitBte  cfaaFBCteristic  of  muriatic  acid ; 
and  tiie  proto-intiriate  often  gives  a  wbite 
precipitate.     From  6  to  12  grains  were 
the  mortal  dodes  employed  by  Orfila,  in 
bis  experiments  on  dogs :  they  died  in  hor- 
rible convulsions,  generally  in  two  hours ; 
but  when  with  a  larger  quantity,  the  whites 
of  eight  eggs  were  thrown  into  the  stom- 
ach, the    aniinais  soon  recovered  after 
Tomiting.    The  effect  of  this  antidote  is 
to  convert  the  corrosive  sublimate  into  cal- 
omel.    Sulphureted  hydrogen  may  also 
be  employed  along  with  emetics.    The 
proto-chionde  of  mercury  (merctuius  dul- 
cif,  or  calomel),  is  usually  formed  from  the 
deuto-chloride,  by  triturating  four  parts  of 
tlie  latter  with  tlu-ee  of  quicksilver  till  the 
globules  disappear,   and  subjecting   the 
mixture  to  a  subliming  heat    By  leviga- 
ting and  edulcorating  with  warm  water 
the  sublimed  grayish-white  cake,  the  por- 
tion of  soluble  corrosive  sublimate  which 
had  escaped  decomposition  is  removed. 
It  may  also  be  made  by  adding  solution  of 
proto-nitrate  of  mercury  to  soludon  of 
common  salt ;  theproto-chloride,  or  calo- 
mel precipitates.  The  following  is  tlie  pro- 
cess used  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  London : 
— 50  pounds  of  mercury  are  boiled  with 
70  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  to  dryness,  in 
a  cast-iron  vessel ;  (i2  pounds  of  the  dry 
salt  are  triturated  with  40|  pounds  of  mer- 
cury until  the  globules  disappear,  and  34 
pounds  of  common  salt  are  then  added. 
This  mixture  is  submitted  to  heat  in  earth- 
en vessels,  and  from  95  to  100  pounds  of 
calomel  are  the  result    It  is  washed  in 
large  quantities  of  distilled  water,  after 
having  been  ground  to  a  fine  and  impal- 
pable powder.    When  proto-chloride  of 
mercury  is  very  slowly  sublimed,  four- 
aided  prisms,  terminated  by  prisms,  are 
obtained.    It  is  nearly  tasteless  and  insol- 
uble, and  is  purgative  in  doses  of  five  or 
six  grains.    Its  specific  |;ravity  is  7.176. 
Exposure  to  air  darkens  its  surfiuse.    It  is 
not  so  volatile  as  the  deuto-chloride.    Ni- 
tric acid  dissolves  calomel,  converting  it 
into  corrosive  sublimate.    Proto-chloride 
of  mercury  is  composed  of  mercury  84. 
746,  and  chlorine  15il54.    There  are  two 
ioduie$  of  mercury ;  the  one  yellow,  the 
other  red ;  both  are  fusible  and  volatile. 
The  yellow,  or  proHotUde^  contains  one 
half  less  iodine  than  the  deutiodide ;  the 
latter,  when  crystallized,  is  a  bright  crim- 
son.   They  are  both  decomposed  by  con- 
eeotrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  The 
metal  is  converted  into  an  oxide,  and  iodine 
is  disengaged.    They  are  likewise  decom- 
posed by  oxyeen,  at  a  red  heat— Mercury, 
OQ  aooouni  of  its  fluklity,  readily  combines 


with  most  of  the  n^etals,  to  which  it  com- 
municates more  or  less  of  its  fusibility. 
When  tliese  metallic  mixtures  coutaiii  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  mercury  to  render 
them  soft  at  a  mean  temperature,  they  are 
called  Oinalgwm,     It  very  readily  com- 
bines with  gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  bismuth,, 
and  zinc ;  more  difficultly  with  copper,  ar- 
senic, and  antimony ;  and  scarcely  at  all 
with  platina  or  iron.    It  does  not  unite 
with  nickel,  manganese,   or  cobalt ;  and 
its  action  on  tungsten  and  molybdena  is 
not  known.    Lookiiig-glaases  are  covered 
on  the  back  side  with  an  amalgam  of  tin. 
(See  SUuering.)    The  medicinal  uses  of 
mercury  have  ahready  been  alluded  to. 
The  ainalgamation  of  the  precious  metals, 
water  gilding,  the  making  of  vermilion, 
the  silvering  of  lookiug-glassefl,  the  con- 
struction of  barometers  and  thermometers, 
are  the  princi|ial  uses  to  which  this  metal 
is  applied.    Scarcely  any  substance  is  so 
liable  to  adulteration  as  mercury,  owing 
to  its  property  of  dissolving  completely 
some  of  the  baser  metals.    This  union  is 
so  strong,  that  they  even  rise  along  with  it 
in  vapor  when  distilled.      Its  impurity, 
however,  can  generally  be  detected  by  its 
dull  aspect ;  by  its  tarnishing,  and  becom- 
ing covered  with  a  coat  of  oxide,  on  long 
exposure  to  the  air ;  by  its  adhesk>n  to  the 
Bur&ce  of  glass ;  and,  when  shaken  with 
water  in  a  botde,  by  the  speedy  fbrmatioa 
of  a  bhkck  powder.    Lead  and  tin  are  fte- 
quent  impurities,  and  the  mercury  becomes 
capable  of  taking  up  more  of  these,  if 
zuic  or  bismuth  be  previously  added.    In 
order  to  discover  lead,  the  mercury  may 
be  agitated  with  a  little  water,  in  order  to 
oxidize  that  metal :  pour  off  the  water,  and 
difOBi  the  mercury  witli  a  linle  acetic  acid ; 
this  will  dissolve  the  oxide  of  lead,  which 
will  be  indicated  by  a  blackish  precipitate, 
with  sulphureted  water;  or  to  this  acetic 
solution  add  a  little  sulphate  of  soda, 
which  will  precipitate  a  sulphate  of  lead, 
containing,  when  dry,  70  per  centum  of 
metaL    Bismuth  is  detected  by  pouring  a 
nitric  solution,  prepared  without  heat,  into 
distilled  water ;  a  white  precipitate  Mrill 
appear,  if  this  metal  be  present    T^n  is 
manifested,  in  like  manner,  by  a  weak  so- 
lution of  proto-muriate  of  gold,  which 
throws  down  a  purple  sediment ;  and  zinc 
by  exposing  the  metal  to  heat — Ores  of 
Matunf.    The  nalwe  sMrctcfy and  tben«- 
fhurH  ate  the  only  two  ores  explored  for  the 
extraction  of  this  metal.  The  first  of  these 
is  found  in  globules,  disseminated  tlirough 
different  rocks,  adhering  to  the  skies  of 
cavides  and  fiasurss  in  the  ftirm  of  little 
drops,  aod  rarely  accumulated  in 
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of  conaidenble  diineDsions,  so  as  to  adroit 
of  being  dipped  up  in  pails;  though  it 

^  never  occius  iu  sufficient  quantity  to  tbrm 
the  sole  object  of  exploitation.  Occasion* 

N  ally  it  is  found  atnalgainated  with  silver, 
coutainioff  one  third  its  weiffbt  of  this 
metal;  iu  this  condition,  it  is  raruy  observed 
crystallized  under  the  form  of  the  rhom- 
bic dodecahedron.  The  ndpkurei  is  the 
common  ore,  which  fbmisbes  nearly  all 
the  mercury  of  commerce.  It  occurs, 
crystallized,  in  rhomboids,  and  six-sided 
prisms  and  tables;  color  cocliioeal«red ; 
lustre  adamantine  and  splendent;  trans* 
lucent ;  streak  soarlet^red,  shining ;  harder 
than  gypsum,  sectile,  and  easily  imugible; 
speciiic  gravity,  (x7  to  8.2.  It  also  occurs 
massive  and  compact,  and  often  blended 
with  bituminous  matter,  which  comn>uni- 
cates  to  it  a  Uver-brown  or  black  color, 
whence  the  name  of  hepatic  cinnabar. 
This  ore  is  very  rich,  and  affords,  by  anal- 
ysis, 84  or  85  per  centum  of  mercury ; 
that  which  is  bituminous  gives  81  per 
centum.  The  muriate  of  mercury,  or 
kom  qvMJuUvtTy  is  so  rare,  and  presents  it- 
self in  such  snuUl  quantities  iu  the  mines, 
as  scarcely  to  receive  the  atteution  of  the 
miner,  and  it  is  sought  after  only  by  the 
mineraloffisL  It  occura  in  inorustatiou, 
and  rarely  ciystaliized  in  quadrangular 
prisms,  terminated  by  pyramids.  It  is 
translucent,  with  a  lustre  betweeu  adaman- 
tine and  vitreous,  and  is  sectile.  It  con- 
sists of  76  oxide  of  mercury,  16.4  muriat- 
ic acid,  and  7.6  sulphuric  acid.  The  ores 
of  mercury  are  more  freouent  in  seconda- 
ry than  in  primitive  rocks,  and  are  found 
particularly  in  sandstones,  bituminous 
shales,  and  argillite,  often  accompanied  by 
organic  remains.  In  general,  mercury  is 
a  metal  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  a 
wide  distribution,  and  the  mines  which 
furnish  it  in  quantity  are  few.  The  prin- 
cipal are  those  of  Idria,  in  the  Austrian 
dominions,  discovered  in  1497,  and  which 
chiefly  aftbrd  a  bituminous  sulphuret  of 
this  metal.  These  mines  have  already 
been  explored  to  a  deptli  notfarftt>m  1000 
^  feet  They  are  capable  of  fiumishing  an- 
nually 6000  quintals  of  metal ;  but  the 
Austrian  government,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  value  of  the  metal,  have  limited  their 
produce  to  1500  quintals  per  annum. 
Their  total  produce  from  1809  to  1813,  a 
period  of  56  months,  was  1,419,425  pounds 
of  mercury ;  270,029  pounds  of  vermil- 
ion ;  76,225  pounds  of  lump  cinnabar; 
6,400  pounds  of  calomel ;  2,867  pounds 
of  red  procipitate,  and  2,450  pounds  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  The  memorable 
conflagration  of  these  mines  in  1803  was 


extinguislied  only  by  filling  their  chojn- 
bers  and  galleries  with  water,  and  the 
mercury  which  was  sublimed  during  that 
catastrophe  occasioned  the  most  dreadful 
diseases  among  more  than  900  persons. 
Next  to  the  mines  of  Idria  come  tliose  of 
Almaden,  In  the  province  of  Mancbe,  in 
Spain,  and  which  are  nearly  as  rich  as 
those  of  Idria.  Their  mean  annual  pro- 
duct is  about  5000  quintals  of  qnicksilven 
These  celebrated  mines,  near  which  are 
also  those  of  Cuebas  and  Almadenejos, 
were  known  to  the  Romans,  and,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, are  those  alluded  to  by  Pliny,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  mines  of  the  territory 
of  Sisapanus.  After  having  been,  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  leased  out  to  the 
merchants  of  Augsburg,  djey  are  now  ex- 
pired on  account  of  the  govemment,  and 
their  product  is  exclusively  applied  to  die 
amalgamation  of  gold  and  silver  in  die 
mines  of  Mexico  and  South  America. 
The  mines  of  the  paladnate,  situated  upon 
the  left  bauk  of  the  Rhine,  approach  next 
in  imi>ortunee  to  those  of  Idria  and  Alma- 
den. Their  annual  product  is  estimated 
at  about  half  diat  of  the  Spanish  mineSi 
There  exist  in  Hungary,  in  Bohemia,  and 
in  many  other  jNUts  of  Germany,  small  ex- 
plortations  for  mercury,  of  which  the  total 
yield  is  about  400  quintals  per  amium. 
The  mines  of  Guanca  Velica,  in  Peru, 
have  affiirded  an  immense  supply  of 
quicksilver  for  the  purposes  of  amalga- 
mation in  the  new  world.  Between  die 
years  1570  and  1800,  they  are  said  to  have 
furnished  537,000  quintals  of  this  metal ; 
and  their  actual,  product  is,  at  present,  rat- 
ed at  1800  quintals.  The  ores  of  mercu- 
ry are  found  in  several  places  iu  Mexico, 
Imt  are  nowhere  wrought  to  any  extent 
In  1590,  mercuiy  was  sold  in  Mexico  at 
£A0  109.  i>er  cwt. ;  in  1750,  it  had  dimin- 
ished to  £17  159.;  in  1782,  a  further  re- 
ducdon  had  taken  place,  the  price  dien 
being  £8  17<.  QdL  The  consumption  was 
estimated  in  the  year  1803  (for  Mexico)^ 
when  the  mines  were  in  full  work,  as  be- 
ing 2,000,000  pounds  per  annum.  We 
have  no  orcs  of  mercur}'  in  the  U.  States. 
Merct,  Francois  de,  one  of  the  most 
disdnguished  generals  in  the  30  years* 
war,  was  bom  at  Longwy,  in  Lorraine, 
and  rose  in  the  service  ot  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  through  the  successive  rank& 
After  having  defeated  genend  Rautzau 
at  Tutdingen,  he  was  apftointed,  with  the 
rank  of  Bavarian  lieutenant-general  and 
imperial  fiekl-marshal,  to  the  command 
of  the  combined  forces,  and  capturcd 
Rotweil  and  Ueberlingen.  In  die  suc- 
ceeding year  (1644),  Fribuig  fell  into  his 
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hands,  and  he  threw  up  a  fortified  camp 
in  its  ricinity.  The  great  Cond6  attacked 
him  in  this  position,  and,  after  a  combat 
of  three  days,  compelled  him  to  retire. 
Turenne  pursued  him,  but  the  retreat 
was  60  ably  conducted,  that  the  French 
general  was  unable  to  obtain  any  ad  van- 
tage  over  him.  May  5  (April  25),  1645, 
he  defeated  Turenne,  at  Marienthal  (Mer- 
gentheim),  and  fell,  August  3,  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Allereheim,  near  Nordlingeu.  He 
was  burie«l  on  the  field,  and  a  stone  was 
raised  witli  the  inscription  StOy  viator^  ht- 
roem  calcaa,  Rousseau,  in  his  ErnUe  (liv. 
iv),  very  justly  remarks,  diat  tlie  simple 
name  of  one  of  his  victories  would  have 
been  preferable  to  this  pompous  sentence, 
borrowed  from  antiquity. 

Merct,  Florimond  Claude  de,  a  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Lorraine, 
1666,  entered  the  service  of  the  emperor 
Leopold,  1682,  and  distin|^iished  himself 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  defence  of  Vienna 
against  tUe  Turks.  His  gallantry,  par- 
ticularly in  the  battle  of  Zenta,  1(£)7  (see 
Eugene),  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of 
major.  He  afterwards  served  with  equal 
disdiiction  in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine.  In 
1705,  he  stormed  the  lines  of  P&ffenho- 
fen,  and  compelled  the  French  to  retreat 
under  the  cannon  of  Strasburg.  In  1706, 
be  covered  Landau  by  his  skilful  ma- 
nceuvres,  and  supplied  it  with  provisions 
and  troops.  In  1707,  he  defeated  general 
Vivans,  at  Offenbuiv ;  but,  in  1709,  hav- 
ing penetrated  too  mr  into  Alsace,  was 
entirely  defeated  at  Rumersheim..  In 
1716,  he  commanded  against  the  Turks, 
as  field-marshal,  and  took  part  in  the  vic- 
tories of  Peterwardein  and  Belgrade.  In 
1719,  he  commanded,  with  equal  success, 
in  Sicily,  against  the  Spaniards,  and,  duiv 
ing  the  peace,  exerted  nimself  in  improv* 
ing  the  condition  of  the  Bannat.  In  1734, 
he  received  the  command  in  Italy,  and 
occupied  the  duchy  of  Parma;  but  fell, 
while  leading  the  attack,  in  person,  on 
the  village  of  Croisetta.  His  remains 
were  interred  at  Reggio. 

Merganser  (margus);  a  genus  of 
aquatic  butls,  consisting  of  ^\h  speciea 
These  birds  are  wild  and  untamable, 
migrating,  according  to  the  season,  from 
cold  to  temperate  climates.  They  keep 
in  flocks,  the  adult  males  usually  by  them- 
selves, leaving  the  voung  with  the  females. 
They  are  extremely  voracious,  destroying 
immense  numbers  of  fish.  They  build 
among  grass,  near  fresh  water:  the  nest 
is  Hned  vrilh  down,  and  contains  from 
eight  to  fourteen  eggs.  The  male  keeps 
near  the  nest,  though  the  female  aloue 


incubates.  They  swim  with  the  body 
very  deep  in  the  water,  the  head  and 
neck  only  appearing;  dive  by  plunging, 
and  remain  under  water  for  a  long  time. 
They  walk  badly;  fly  well,  and  for  a  long 
time.  Their  flesh  is  dry,  and  of  a  bed 
flavor.  The  species  inhabiting  the  U. 
States  are  the  goosander  [M.  mei^anger) ; 
minor  white,  uninterrupted ;  bill  and  feet 
red;  nostrils  medial ;  found  in  both  con- 
tinents ;  not  uncommon  in  the  U.  Slates. 
Red-breasted  merganser  (M»  urrator); 
minor  white,  crossed  with  black ;  bill  and 
feet  red;  nostrils  basal;  a  long,  slender, 
pendent  crest;  found  in  both  continents; 
common  in  the  Middle  States  during  the 
spring  and  autumn.  Hooded  merganser 
[M.  €ucuUaiu8\ ;  minor  white,  crossed 
with  black ;  bill  blackish  red ;  feet  flesh- 
color;  a  kirge  circular  crest;  peculiar  to 
North  America,  breeding  in  the  north, 
wintering  in  the  south;  common  in  the 
Middle  States  during  the  spring  and  au- 
tumn. Smew  or  white  nun  (3f.  a26e//tw); 
minor  black,  crossed  with  white ;  bill  and 
feet  bluish.  This  species  is  also  found  in 
both  continents,  and  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  genus.  It  is  more  common  in 
Europe  than  in  America.  In  the  Middle 
States,  it  is  very  rare.  (See  Wilson's  Qr- 
niUud^  Pennant's  Arctic  ZooL) 

Meri Aif,  Matthew,  senior,  lioni  at  Basle, 
in  1593,  studied  at  Zurich,  under  Dietrich 
Meyer,  and  atOppenheim,  under  Theodore 
de  Bry,  setded  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
and  died  in  1651.  His  principal  engrav- 
ings consist  of  views  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Europe,  particularly  those  of  Germany, 
with  descriptions,  and  are  remarkable  for 
the  excellence  of  their  perspective.  His 
other  works  are  landscapes,  historical 
scenes,  the  chase,  &c. — His  son  Matthew, 
bom  at  Basle,  1621,  was  a  ffood  painter 
of  portraits.  He  studied  at  Rome,  1644, 
travelled  in  England,  the  Low  Countries, 
France,  &c.,  and  died  in  1687. — Maria 
Sibylla,  a  daughter  of  the  elder  Matdiew, 
was  bora  at  Frankfort,  in  1647.  She 
studied  under  her  step-father  Morc&la, 
and  Mignon,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  ^ 
ta^  skill  and  accuracy  with  which  she 

Stinted  flowers  and  insects  in  water  colors, 
er  zeal  for  this  department  of  fiainring 
induced  her  to  make  a  voyage  to  Surinam, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  insects  of  that  country ; 
and,  after  a  residence  of  two  year%  she 
returned  with  a  large  collection  of  draw- 
ings of  insects,  plants  and  fruits  on  vel- 
lum. Her  works  are  Emcantm,  Oriug^ 
w^Umenium,  et  MdamorphMis ;  History 
of  the  Insects  of  Europe ;  and  Jlifietomor- 
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pkoiis  huedorum  Sunaamensium^  with  60 
plates.  Slie  died  at  Ani8terdam,  1717. 
Oue  of  her  daughters  publislied  a  new 
etiitioD  of  the  last  Damed  work,  which  her 
mother  was  pre|>arij)g  at  the  time  of  her 
death. 

Merida,  or  Yucatan  ;  one  of  the  states 
of  the  Mexican  confederacy.  (See  Fitco- 
tan^  and  Mexico,) 

Meridiait,  in  astronomy  (from  the  Lat- 
in meridits^  mid-day),  is  a  great  circle  of 
the  celestial  sphere,  passing  tli rough  tho 
poles  of  the  earth  and  the  zenim  and 
nadir,  crossing  the  eouator  at  right  angles, 
and  dividing  the  spliere  into  an  eastern 
and  western  hemisphere.  When  the  sun 
is  on  tliis  circle,  it  is  noon  or  mid-day,  to 
all  places  situated  under  that  meridian, 
whence  the  derivation  of  the  word,  aa 
above  stated. 

Meridxaiiy  in  geography ;  a  correspond- 
ing terrestrial  circle  in  the  plane  of  the 
former,  and  which,  therefore,  passes 
through^ the  poles  of  the  earth.  All  places 
situated  under  the  same  meridian  have 
their  noon  or  midnight  at  the  same  time ; 
but,  under  different  meridians,  it  will  ar- 
rive sooner  or  later,  according  as  they  are 
ntuated  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of 
each  other ;  viz.  the  sun  will  be  upon  that 
meridian  soonest  which  is  most  to  the 
eastward,  and  that  at  the  rate  of  an  hour 
for  every  15  degrees. 

First  Meridian  is  that  from  which  all 
the  others  are  reckoned,  which,  being  to- 
tally arbitrary,  has  been  variously  chosen 
by  different  geographers.  Ptolemy  makes 
his  first  mendian  puss  through  the  most 
western  of  the  Canary  islands ;  others  have 
chosen  cape  Verd;  some  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  others  the  island  of  Ferro,  &c.; 
but  most  nations  now  conader  that  the 
first  meridian  which  passes  over  their  me- 
tropolis, or  their  principal  observatory. 
Thus  the  EngliQh  reckon  from  the  me- 
ridian of  Greenwich ;  the  French  from 
Paris  ;  the  Spanish  from  Madrid;  the 
Americans  from  Washington,  &c. 

Meridian  of  a  Globe  is  the  brazen  cir- 
cle in  which  it  turns,  and  by  which  it  is 
supported.  Hie  Brazen  Meridian  is  di- 
vided into  960  e<;^ual  parts,  called  degrees. 
In  the  upper  semicircle  of  the  brass  me- 
ridian these  degrees  are  numbered  from 
0  to  90,  or  from  the  equator  towards  the 
poles,  and  are  used  for  finding  the  lati- 
tudes of  pbces.  On  the  lower  semicircle 
of  the  brass  meridian,  they  are  numbered 
from  0  to  90,  from  the  poles  towards 
the  equator,  and  are  used  in  the  elevation 
of  the  poles. 

Meridian  Line  is  a  north  and  south  line, 
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the  exact  determination  of  which  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  all  cases  relating  to 
astronomy,  geography,  dialling,  &c.,  be- 
cause on  this  all  the  otlier  parts  have  their 
dependence.  The  most  celebrated  me- 
ridian line  is  tlmt  on  the  pavement  of  the 
church  of  St  Petronio,  in  Bologna,  which 
was  drawn  to  the  length  of  120  feet,  by 
the  celebrated  Cnssiui.  Without  know- 
ing the  meridian  line  of  a  place,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  a  dial,  set  a  clock, 
or  measure  degrees  on  the  earth's  surface. 
(For  the  measurement  of  degrees  of  the 
meridian,  see  the  article  Degrees^Measvre" 
ment  q/I) 

Meridian  Line^  on  a  dial,  is  the  same  as 
the  12  o'clock  hour  line. 

Magnetic  Meridian ;  a  great  circle  pass- 
inff  through  tlie  magnetic  poles.     (Seo 

Meridian  Mitude ;  the  altitude  of  any 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  when  they  ai-e 
upon  the  meridian. 
Merino  Sheep.  (See  Sheep,) 
Merlin,  Ambrose,  a  British  writer, 
who  flourished  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
fiflh  cenlufy.  The  accounts  we  have  of 
him  are  so  mixed  up  with  fiction,  that  to 
disentangle  his  real  life  from  the  mass 
would  be  impossible.  He  was  said  to  be 
the  son  of  a  demon  and  a  daughter  of  a  king 
of  England  who  was  a  nun.  His  bulh- 
place  was  Carmarthen,  in  Caledonia.  He 
was  instructed  by  his  father  in  all  branches 
of  science,  and  received  from  him  the  pow- 
er of  woricine  miracles.  He  was  the  great- 
est sage  and  mathematician  of  his  time, 
the  counsellor  and  friend  of  four  English 
kings,  Vortieem,  Ambrosiue^  Uther  Pen- 
dra^n,  and  Artliur.  Vortiffem,  at  (he 
advice  of  his  magicians,  had  resolved  to 
build  an  impregnable  tower,  in  order  to 
secure  liimself  against  the  Saxons ;  but 
the  foundation  was  scarcely  laid,  when 
the  earth  opened  b^  night  and  swallowed 
it  up.  The  magicians  informed  the  king, 
that  to  ffve  firmness  to  the  foundation,  he 
must  wet  it  with  the  blood  of  a  child  bom 
without  a  father.  Afler  much  search,  the 
young  Merlin  was  brought  to  the  king. 
Afler  Merlin  had  heard  the  dictum  of  tlie 
magicians,  he  disputed  with  them,  and 
showed  them  that  under  the  foundation 
of  the  tower  was  a  great  lake,  and  under 
the  kke  two  great  raging  dragons,  one 
red,  representing  the  British,  oue  white, 
representing  the  Saxons.  The  earth  was 
dug  open,  and  no  sooner  were  the  drag- 
ons found,  than  they  commenced  a  fun- 
ous  battle ;  whereupon  Merlin  began  to 
weep,  and  to  utter  prophecies  respecting 
the  future  state  of  England.    The  mira- 
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cles  ascribed  to  him  are  numerons.  He 
is  said  to  have  escaped  from  the  Saxons 
in  a  ship  of  glass.  Instead  of  dying,  it 
was  supposed  that  he  fell  into  a  magic 
sleep,  from  which,  after  a  long  period,  he 
would  awake ;  and  to  this  fiible  Spenser 
alludes  in  his  Faery  Queen,  in  the 
British  museum  is  Lt  Compie  dt  la  Vie 
de  Merlin  tt  dt  »ts  Fcdz  et  CompU  de  ses 
Proph6cit8  (3  vols.,  folio,  on  yelfum,  with- 
out date  or  place).  We  have  also  the  Life 
of  Merlin,  surnanied  Ambrosius,  by  T. 
Hey  wood.  (See  Warton's  Higtorv  ofPo- 
etrVy  and  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  &c.) 

McRLirr,  Philip  Antony,  commonly 
called  MeHin  de  Douaij  was*  bom  in  1754, 
in  the  village  of  Arleux,  in  Flanders.  His 
father,  who  was  a  farmer,  had  him  placed 
in  the  rich  abbey  of  Anchin,  near  Douai 
The  monks  tausht  him  to  read  and  write, 
sent  him  to  college,  and  educated  him  to 
the  profession  of  the  law.  The  young 
Merhn  was  no  sooner  admitted  an  advo- 
cate, than  his  benefactors  gave  him  the 
direction  of  the  legal  concerns  of  their 
wealthy  house,  and  obtuued  for  him  the 
same  charge  from  the  chapter  of  Cambray. 
Ill  1789,  he  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  states- 
general  by  the  tiers-iiat  of  Douai.  When 
Necker  called  for  a  patriotic  contribution, 
in  the  midst  of  die  distresses  of  the  treas- 
ury, M.  Merlin  offered  to  the  public  wants 
a  fourth  of  his  revenue,  amounting  to 
10,000  francs.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  formed  to  prepare  the  means 
of  abolishing  the  feudal  system,  a!tid  drew 
•  up  many  i^le  reports  on  this  subject. 
Afler  tlie  session,  he  was  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  criminal  tribunal  of  the  North, 
and,  in  1792,  depuur  to  the  convention  for 
that  department  He  voted  for  the  death 
of  the  king,  without  appeal  to  the  people, 
and  without  respite.  He  endeavored  to 
obtain  a  law,  providing  that  no  deputy 
should  be  sent  hefore  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  until  the  assembly  itself  should 
have  decreed  his  accusation.  Robespierre 
and  Couthon  opposed  the  law,  with  men- 
aces against  its  advocates^  and  the  propo- 
sition was  lost.  From  that  time  till  the 
9:h  of  Thermidor,  Merlin  was  silent  on 
all  the  most  severe  of  the  revolutionary 
measures;  but,  inmiediately  afler  that 
day,  he  spoke  against  the  terrorists.  He 
was  afterwards  successively  president  of 
the  convention,  and  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety.  In  March,  1795^ 
he  proposed  a  decree  of  accusation  against 
Barr^re,  Billaud  de  Varennes,  CoUot 
U'Herit>ois,  and  Vadier;  and  demanded  a 
new  organization  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  with  a  view  to  kwen  its  power. 


When  the  sections  of  Paris  were  prepar- 
ing to  attack  tlie  convention,  M.  Merlin 
was  one  of  the  first  to  denounce  the  city ; 
and,  September  30, 1795,  obtained  a  de- 
cree that  the  armed  force  should  be  at  the 
sole  disposal  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  that  any  other  authority  which 
should  call  it  into  action  should  be  punish- 
ed with  death.  On  the  5tli  of  Brumaire, 
he  presented  in  die  tribune  a  code  of 
crimes  and  punishments,  which  was  de- 
creed in  two  sittings,  and  remained  in 
force  until  1811.  In  1795,  the  directory 
appointed  M.  Merlin  minister  of  justice. 
Aner  the  16tli  of  Fructidor,  in  the  events 
of  which  M.  Meriin  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal movers,  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  directory,  in  the  room  of  M. 
Ruth^lemy,  but  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
executive  government  in  1799,  and  re- 
tired to  Douai.  Napoleon  recalled  him 
from  his  retreat,  and,  under  the  imperial 
government,  he  became  advocate-general, 
commandant  of  the  leffion  of  honor,  and 
received  the  dignity  of  count  In  1806, 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  in  which  he  acauired  much 
influence.  On  the  return  of  the  king,  in 
1814,  M.  Merlin  was  permitted  to  resign, 
with  a  pension.  On  the  return  of  Na- 
poleon ffom  Elba,  M.  Merlin  hastened  to 
offer  him  his  homage,  and  was  made  one 
of  his  ministers  of  state ;  and  he  was  af- 
terwards chosen  member  of  the  chamber 
of  representatives  for  the  department  of 
the  North.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
institute  from  its  commencement  M. 
Merlin  quitted  France  in  1816,  with  tlie 
design  of  passing  to  America ;  but  being 
shipwrecked,  he  obtained  permission  to 
reside  in  the  Netherlands.  Amons  his 
writings  are  JVaiU  dts  Offices  de  France 
(4  vols.) ;  RecueU  des  Questions  de  DroU 
(6  vols.,  4to.| ;  and  Rtpaioire  de  Jurispru- 
dence (16  vols.,  4to.). 

Merlin,  Anthony  Christopher,  of  Thi- 
onville,  was  bom  in  that  town  in  1762. 
He  embraced  the  revolutionary  cause, 
was  deputy  to  the  legislative  assembly  in 
1791,  and,  in  1792,  to  the  national  con- 
vention, and  contracted  a  close  intimacy  * 
with  Chabot  and  Bazire.  On  his  arrival 
in  the  capital,  M.  Merlin  joined  the  Jaco- 
bin club,  and  was  one  of  the  fiercest  ene- 
mies of  the  Feuillants.  On  the  10th  of 
August,  he  was  remarked  as  one  of  the 
heads  of  die  patriots,  and  he  was  sup- 
TOsed  to  have  given  the  advice  to  M. 
Rcederer,  to  conduct  the  king  to  tlie  hall 
of  the  assembly.  He  offered  personally 
to  serve  in  the  tyrannicide  corps  of  1200 
men,  proposed  by  Jean  Debiy.    At  the 
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time  of  the  king's  trial,  he  was  on  a  mis^ 
son  to  Mentz,  but  wrote  from  that  city 
that  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the  tyrant 
M.  Merlin  was  shut  up  in  Mentz  when  it 
was  besieged,  and  contributed  greatly  to 
its  defence.  In  La  Vendue,  also,  he  dis- 
played the  utmost  courage  as  commis- 
sioner of  the  convention  in  the  army 
which  bad  been  sent  home  from  Mentz, 
uihI  was  employed  against  the  rebels. 
Robespierre  struck  down  his  most  inti- 
mate friends;  and,  although  Merlin  did 
not  openly  join  in  the  struggle  between 
that  unsparing  demagogue  and  his  rivals, 
yet  he  readily  joined  the  conquerors,  and 
for  ever  quitted  the  Jacobins  of  the  Moun- 
tain party.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
council  of  &ve  hundred,  but  his  influence 
had  decreased ;  and,  for  a  lonff  time  sub- 
sequently, he  took  no  part  in  public  af&irs. 
During  the  invasion  of  1814,  he  raised  a 
corps  of  partisans  destined  to  oppose  the 
Russian  colonel  Guesmard,  but  had  litdo 
success  in  this  service.  In  1815,  the 
friends  of  Napoleon  invited  him  to  put 
bhnself  at  the  nead  of  a  similar  corps,  but 
he  declined  it. 

MxRLON,  in  fortification,  is  that  part  of 
a  parapet  which  is  terminated  by  two 
embrasures  of  a  battery.  Its  height  and 
tliickness  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
parapet ;  but  its  breadth  is  generally  nine 
feet  on  the  inside,  and  six  on  the  outside. 
It  serves  to  cover  those  on  the  battery 
from  the  enemy;  and  it  is  better  when 
made  of  earth,  well  beat  and  close,  than 
when  built  with  stones,  because  they  fly 
about,  and  wound  those  they  should  de- 
fend. 

Mermaid  (fiom  the  Anglo-Saxon  mertj 
sea) ;  a  fiibulous  creature,  which  seamen 
have  described  as  having  the  head  and 
body  of  a  woman  with  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
Mermaids  are  represented  as  having  long 
ipreen  hair,  breasts  and  arms,  and  as  some- 
times seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.    Shakspeare  gives  them  a  voice : 

I  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back, 
Uttering  such  dnlcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song. 
Oberon.  in  MuUummer  Night^s  Dream, 

This  jeminds  us  of  the  ancient  syrens, 
who,  however,  were  vrinsed  and  clawed. 
fSee  Sjfrtns,)  Mermen  have  also  been 
seen,  if  we  may  trust  the  sailors.  The 
stories  have  probably  arisen  froni  the  ap- 
pearance of  Phoc»,  and  similar  creatures. 
Meroe;  a  city  arid  state  of  ancient 
Ethiopia,  in  the  north-easterly  part  of 
Africa,  upon  a  fruitful  peninsula,  surround- 
ed by  sandy  deserts,  and  bounded  by  the 


Astapus  (Bahr  el  Abiad),  the  Wliite  river, 
or  properly  the  Nile,  on  the  west,  and  the 
Astaboras  (now  the  Tacazze)  on  the  east,  as 
fiir  as  the  modem  province  of  Gojam.  It 
now  forms  the  district  of  Atbar,  between 
12P  and  18^  nortli  latitude,  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  and  lies  in  the  kingdom 
of  Sennaar,  which  constitutes  a  part  of 
Nubia.  The  people  of  the  ancient  priest- 
ly state  of  Meroe,  according  to  Herodotus, 
were  Negroes,  and  are  the  only  black  na- 
tion of  which  we  have  any  account,  that 
has  made  much  progress  in  intellectual 
culdvation.  They  had  a  fixed  constitu- 
tion, a  government,  laws,  hnd  religion. 
The  goveniment  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
caste  of  priests,  which  chose  a  king  from 
their  own  number,  who  was  obliged  to 
live  and  act  according  to  cellain  prescrib- 
ed rules.  The  priests  at  Meroe  could 
doom  the  king  to  death  in  the  name  of  the 
gods,  and  he  must  submit.  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  friends  (mmisters)  of  the 
king  to  share  the  same  fate  with  their 
roaster,  even  death  Ergamenes,  king  of 
Mero^  in  the  third  century  B.  C.,  during 
the  rei^  of  Ptolemy  II,  m  Ej;ypt,  fltst 
made  himself  independent  of  this  oppres* 
sive  priesthood  by  murdering  the  priests 
in  the  ffolden  temple.  Meroe  was  the 
centre  of  the  great  caravan  trade  between 
Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Northern  Africa 
and  India.  Several  colonies  went  from 
Meroe,  and  the  first  civilized  state  in 
Egypt,  that  of  Thebes,  which,  as  a  resort 
for  the  caravans,  always  remained  inti- 
mately connected  with  MeroS,  and  wag 
Skvemed  by  priests,  must  have  originated 
ence.  The  priests  were  of  a  lighted 
complexion  than  the  others,  and  were 
probably  descended  from  India,  from 
which,  generally  speaking,  Meroe  and 
the  Ethiopian  coasts  must  have  received 
their  first  inhabitants.  Ammonium  (see 
Ammonf  and  Oasis)  also  was  a  small 
priesdy  state,  with  a  king,  founded  by 
Egyptians  and  by  Ethiopians  fh>m  Meroe. 
Meroe  and  Axum  (in  Abyssinia)  which 
appears  to  have  been  also  a  colony  from 
Meroe,  remained  the  centre  of  the  south- 
ern commerce  till  the  time  of  the  Arabi- 
ans. The  existing  monuments  of  their 
architecture,  and  many  other  vesdffes  of 
them,  prove  their  early  religious  and  social 
cultivation.  Frederic  CaiUiaud  of  Nantes 
has  given  us  the  latest  accounts  of  these 
memorials  of  Indian  and  Ethiopian  and- 
quity  in  his  Voyage  h  Miroi^  au  lieunfe 
Blanc,  &c.,  en  181§— 22  (Paris,  1824,  m  3 
parts,  with  engravings  and  maps,  3  vols., 
fbliol  Cailliaud  took  advantage  of  the 
Nubian  campaign  of  Ismail,  the  son  of  the 
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pacha  of  Egyp^  in  1831,  to  aaceml  the  Nile 
further  than  bis  predeccaaoni  had  done. 
Gau  (q.  ▼.)  reached  only  the  second  cata- 
ract ;  Browne,  in  1793,  went  only  to 
Cobbe,  in  Darfour  (laL  i€P  N.);  Bruce 
went  fh>m  Sennaar  to  the  coast  of  the 
Red  sea,  as  &r  as  13^  d(y  ;  but  Cail- 
liattd  penetrated  into  southern  Ethiopia, 
following  the  principal  branch  of  the 
Nile  to  10^  north,  100  leagues  above  Sen- 
naar,  and  900  leagues  mrtber  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  Egypt,  than  Gau, 
into  a  new  country  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  geographers.  He  made  obser- 
vations and  collections  illustrating  the 
physical  geography  and  natural  history, 
besides  obtaining  materials  for  an  authen- 
tic map  of  the  country  through  which  he 
passed;  but  he  attended  particularly  to 
the  monuments  and  ruins  of  the  most  an- 
cient architecture.  His  work,  edited  by 
Jfomard,  therefore  forms  a  sequel  to  that 
of  Gau,  since  Cailliaud  begins  where  Gau 
finished.  Cailliaud  was  well  prepared  for 
this  second  journey,  and  kept  an  accurate 
journal.  With  hiiB  companion  Letorzec 
he  settled  more  than  fif^  points  astro- 
nomically, collected  plants,  animals,  and 
minerals,  and  particularly  took  drawings 
of  the  remains  of  temples,  pyramids,  colos- 
suses,  bass-reliefs,  and  Greek  and  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions.  He  described  and 
sketched  about  100  ancient  monument^ 
and  discovered,  on  his  way  to  Meroc^ 
nearly  80  nynunidal  sepulchres.  The 
most  remarxable  ore  the  temples  of  Naffa 
and  Soleb,  the  ruins  of  Suhah  (lat  15^  N.), 
the  pyramids  at  Parkal  and  Sbendy 
(Chandy),  where  the  ancient  Meroe  was 
probably  situated.  Here  he  also  found 
the  beetle  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians 
{SearabioUi  or .^teficAttftfocerjja  gold  beetle, 
from  which  it  roav  be  concluded  that  the 
Egyptians  derived  their  wonhip  from  the 
EthiopiansL  The  latter  still  wear  about 
their  necks  the  ima^  of  the  Scarab^tuM. 
Cailliaud  also  found  m  the  region  of  the 
ancient  Meroe  the  hurop-backed  ox,  and 
the  true  ibis,  as  it  is  delineated  on  the  Eigyp- 
tian  monuments.  Among  the  more  recent 
travellers  to  Nubia  are  the  Prussian  natu- 
ralists doctor  Ebrenb^  and  doctor 
Hemprich,  who,  in  1893  et  seq.,  un- 
der royal  patronage,  examined  the  coasis 
of  the  Red  sea  as  far  as  Nubia  and  Sen- 
naar.  Hemprich  died  at  Massuah,  the 
principal  port  of  Abvsainia,  June  30, 1825. 
bbrenbera  remmecl,  in  1827,  to  Berlin. 
Edward  Ruppel,  a  native  of  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine,  m  1823,  penetrated  as  far  as 
Dongola,  in  the  upper  part  of  Nubia,  and, 
in  1&5^  returned  to  Cairo  from  an  excursion 


in  Ninitia.  He  then  visited  the  eoosts  of 
the  Red  sea,  went  thence  to  Abyssinia^ 
and,  in  June,  1827,  again  returned  to  Cai- 
ro. A  Russian  by  the  name  of  Ssenkow- 
skey,  who,  stnee  1820,  has  travelled  over 
some  ports  of  the  East  and  Africa,  return- 
ed to  St.  PeterBbuiv  in  1822,  and  publish- 
ed his  travels  in  Uie  Russian  language, 
which,  among  many  other  things,  proba- 
bly contain  good  accounts  of  Nubia. 

Mekope  ;  the  daughter  of  Cypselus, 
king  of  Arcadia,  and  the  wife  of  Cres- 
phontea,  king  of  Messene.  She  bore  him 
many  children,  of  whom  the  youngest 
was  iEpytus  (according  to  some,  Tele- 
pbontesl  Crespbontes  having  made 
many  cnanges  in  &vor  of  tlie  common 
people,  the  nobles  conspired,  and  slew 
nim,  with  all  his  children  except  ^pytus, 
whom  Merope  concealed,  and  afterwards 
sent  to  her  father,  by  whom  he  was  se- 
cretly educated.  Polyphontes,  who  as- 
sumed the  government  in  Messene,  caused 
a  seareb  to  be  made  for  liim  every  where 
in  vain,  and  offered  a  reward  to  whoever 
should  kill  bun.  As  soon  as  the  youth 
was  grown  up,  he  went  secretly  to  Mes- 
sene, with  the  determination  of  revenging 
his  father's  death.  He  there  demanded 
of  Polyphontes  the  price  which  was  set 
upon  his  own  life,  pretending  that  he  had 
killed  iEpytus.  Merope,  expecting  a 
cJuinge  in  the  government,  hod  alr^y 
sent  a  messenger  to  bring  back  her  son. 
The  messenger  returned  with  the  report 
that  iEpytus  had  disappeared.  She  did 
not  therefore  doubt  that  the  stranger  was 
actually  the  murderer  of  her  son,  and  she 
detennined  to  kill  him  while  he  was 
asleepb  She  was  on  the  point  of  execut- 
ing her  design,  when  she  recopiised  her 
son,  and  concerted  measures  with  him  to 
take  vengeance  on  Polyphonies.  She 
pretended  a  reconciliation  with  him,  and 
promised  to  reciprocate  his  love.  Poly- 
j)hontes  immediately  prepared  a  sacrifice; 
but,  while  he  was  at  the  altar,  iEpytus 
killed  him,  and  ascended  his  paternal 
throne.  This  stoiy  hm»  been  dramatised 
by  Voltaire,  MafTei,  Alfieri,  &c. 

Merovingians  ;  the  first  dynasty  of 
Prankish  kings,  which  ruled  in  the  north- 
ern port  of  Gaul,  since  called  JVtmoe. 
They  derived  their  name  fix>m  Merowig 
{Meroveut)f  the  grandfotlier  of  Hlodowic 
(Clovis).  They  ruled  from  496  till  75^ 
when  they  were  supplanted  bv  tlie  Karo- 
lingians  (Corlovingiansi  Tbieny  (ltd- 
tres  sur  tHUtoire  dt  Pnmct)  has  shown 
that  this  revolution  v^os  a  national 
chanffe,  the  second  dynasty  being  eastern 
Franks  (Austnisiansji  who  had  become 
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predomioant  over  tbe  NeiMtrians,  or 
Western  Franks,  to  whom  the  Merovin- 
gians belonged.    (See  France.) 

Merrimack  ;  a  river  which  rises  in 
New  Hampshire.  The  most  northern 
branch  of  it,  tbe  Pemigcwasset,  rises  from 
the  White  mountains  and  Mooeehillock, 
and,  after  a  course  of  about  seventy  miles, 
is  joined  by  the  Winnipieeogee  at  Sanborn- 
ton,  and  then  the  river  takes  the  name  of 
MenimacL  The  course  of  tlie  river  con- 
tinues southerly  about  eighty  miles,  to 
Masssachusetts,  when  it  turns  to  the  east, 
and,  after  running  about  fifty  miles  fur- 
tlier,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  Newbuiy- 
porL  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  ofUOO 
tons  to  Haverhill.  By  means  of  this  river 
and  the  Middlesex  canal,  an  extensive 
boat  navigation  is  opened  between  Boston 
and  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  as  far  as 
Concord.  The  canals  constructed  to  ren- 
der the  river  navigable  are  Bow  canal,  a 
few  miles  lielow  Concord ;  Hookset  canal, 
six  miles  lower;  Amoskeag  canal,  eight 
miles  lower;  Union  canal,  below  Amos- 
keag ;  a  canal  round  CromwelFs  falls,  be- 
tween Merrimack  and  Litchfield  f  Wicasee 
canal,  around  Wicasee  fiills,  fifieen  miles 
lower;  and  three  miles  still  lower,  com- 
mences the  Middlesex  canal. 

Mersch,  van  der,  leader  of  the  Brabant 
patriots,  in  1789,  was  born  at  Menin,  and 
entered  the  French  service,  in  which  he 
acquired  the  title  of  the  6moe  Fleming. 
He  afterwards  served  in  tl)e  Austrian  ar- 
my, in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. In  the  beginning  of  the 
opposition  to  Austria  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, the  command  of  a  hastily  raised 
IxKly  of  troops  was  ^ven  to  him,  with 
which,  thougn  undisciplined  and  inferior 
to  the  enemy,  he  made  a  successful  attack 
on  the  imperial  forces  at  Hooffstn&aten, 
near  Antwerp.  After  some  oSier  suc- 
cessful operations,  which  placed  Ghent 
and  Brussels  in  his  hands,  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Belgian  troops  was  intrusted 
to  him.  Party  divisions  soon,  however, 
found  their  way  into  the  government,  and 
the  enemies  of  Van  der  Mersch  succeeded, 
by  their  intrigues,  in  removing  him  from 
his  command,  and,  although  they  could 
prove  nothing  against  him,  Uire w  him  into 
prison.  He  remained  in  confinement  un- 
til the  Austrians  recovered  possession  of 
the  country,  and  died  at  Menin,  in  1792, 
esteemed  and  regretted. 

Merseburo  ;  on  the  Seal,  over  which 
is  a  stone  bridge,  seat  of  goveniment  of  a 
circle  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Prussian 
duchy  of  Saxony,  with  8800  inhabitants. 
It  is  an  old,  badly  built  town.    It  has  a 


good  symnasium^  an  obstetrical  institute, 
several  religious  establisliments,  and  some 
manufactures.  The  cathedral  has  four 
handsome  towers,  and  an  organ  of  a  re- 
markable size.  The  bishop  Ditmar  fdied^ 
1018),  one  of  the  best  historians  or  the 
middle  ages,  lies  buried  here.  Mersehuiig 
is  celebrated  for  its  beer.  Lon.  1^  0^  £. : 
lat  5P  21'  N. 

Meru,  Mount,  in  the  Hindoo  cosmolo- 
gy and  mythological  geography ;  the  sa- 
cred mountain,  on  whose  summit  resides 
Siva,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  sustaining  and  uniting  earth,  heaven 
and  hell.  It  is  surrounded  by  seven  zones, 
or  drnpast  <>nd  seven  seas, — ^the  salt  sea, 
the  sea  of  intoxicating  liquor,  the  sea  of 
sugar,  the  sea  of  clarified  butter,  the  sea 
of  curds,  the  sea  of  milk,  and  the  fresh 
water  sea.  Its  four  sides  of  four  different 
colors,  are  du^ected  to  the  four  cardinal 
]K>ints,  and  watered  by  four  rivers,  issuing 
from  a  common  source. 

Meschid,  or  Af esohid,  or  Iman  Ali,  or 
Mesched  Ali  ;  a  town  of  Arabian  Irak, 
90  miles  south  of  Bagdad ;  lon.  43°  34'  £. ; 
lat.  32°  5^  N. ;  population,  600a  It  is 
near  a  large  lake,  called  Rakematj  which 
communicates  with  the  Euphrates  by  a 
canal.  This  town  was  built  on  the  spot 
where  Ali,  the  cousin,  friend,  and  one  of 
the  successors  of  Mohammed,  was  interred. 
His  tomb  is  annually  visited  by  a  great 
number  of  Persian  pilgrims,  who  esteem 
this  point  of  devotion  equal  to  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca. 

Meschid,  or  Mesched  ;  a  city  of  Persia, 
in  Chorasan ;  lon.  57°  E. ;  lat.  37°  SS'  N. ; 
population  stated  at  50,000.  Five  of  its 
twelve  quarters  are  now  in  ruins.  The 
city  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  seven 
mites  in  circumference,  but  the  houses  are 
meanly  built.  Velvet,  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  fur  pelisses,  much  esteemed,  are  man- 
ufactured here.  There  is  also  a  manufac- 
ture of  beautiful  pottery.  In  time  of  peace, 
caravans  pass  continually  through  this 
town,  from  Bukharia,  Balk,  Candabar, 
Hindoostan,  and  all  parts  of  Persia. 

Mesentery  {mesenteritati,  from  the 
Greek  fie«o(,  middle,  and  hrtpoify  intestine) ; 
a  membrane  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
attached  to  the  lumbar  verUbrOy  and  to 
which  the  intestines  adhere.  Its  uses  are 
to  sustain  the  intestines  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  may  possess  both  mobility  and 
firmness,  to  support  and  conduct  the  blood- 
vessels, lacteals  and  nerves,  to  fix  tlie 
glands,  and  give  an  external  coat  to  the 
mtestines. 

Mesmer,  Frederic  Anthony ;  a  German 
physician,  author  of  the  fiimous  doctrine 
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of  aDimal  magafltism,  called  also  Mesmer^ 
ism.  He  was  bom  at  Mersbur^,  in  Sua- 
bj%  in  1734.  He  first  made  htmseif 
known  in  1766^  by  the  publication  of  a 
tboHis  De  Phnetarum  hiftuxu^  in  which  he 
maintained  that  tlie  heavenly  bodies  exer- 
•eised  an  influence  on  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals, and  especially  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, bv  means  of  a  subtile  fluid  diffused 
through  the  universe.  But  this  whimsical 
association  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy 
with  the  reveries  of  asti-olo^ers  being  too 
abstruse  for  general  reception,  he  added 
the  notion  of  curing  diseases  by  maf^et- 
asm,  and  went  to  Vienna  to  ,|>ut  his  ideas 
in  pmctjce.  Father  Hell  had  previously 
performed  -some  pretended  cures  by  llie 
application  of  magneta,  and  he,  consider- 
ing Mesmer  as  a  rival,  charged  him  with 
borrowing,  or  rather  stealing,  his  inven- 
tion. The  new  empiric  thought  it  pru- 
^ienty  therefore,  to  renounce  the  use  of 
common  magnets,  and  declare  tliat  his 
operations  were  conducted  solely  by 
means  of  the  magnetism  pecuUar  to  ani- 
mal bodiea  He  had  little  success  at  Vi- 
enna, and  his  applications  to  the  acade- 
mies of  sciences  at  Paris  and  Berlin,  and 
the  royal  society  of  London,  were  treated 
with  neglect.  Afler  an  abortive  attempt 
to  cure  Mile.  Paradis,  a  celebrated  blind 
musician,  by  the  exercise  of  bis  art,  Mes- 
mer quitted  Vienna  for  Paris,  in  1778. 
There  he  for  some  time  in  vain  endeavor- 
ed to  attract  the  notice  of  men  of  science ; 
but  at  length  he  succeeded  in  making  a 
convert  of  M.  Deslon,  who,  from  being 
his  pupil,  became  his  rival,  and  whom  lie 
tlien  represented  as  an  impostor.  Mes- 
mer haa  the  impudence  to  demand  from 
the  French  government  the  giA  of  a  cas- 
tle and  estate,  as  a  reward  for  his  pretend- 
ed discoveries ;  and  the  baron  de  Breteuil 
actually  carried  on  a  negotiation  with  this 
pretender,  oiferinff  him  a  large  pecuniaij 
reward,  if  he  would  establish  a  magnetic 
dinicum^  and  instruct  three  persons  chosen 
by  goveniment,  in  his  process.  The  latter 
condition  induced  him  to  reject  the  pro- 
posal, and  he  removed,  with  some  credu- 
lous patients,  to  Spa.  A  subscription  was 
of^ned,  to  induce  him  to  return  to  Paris 
and  reveal  the  principles  of  bis  professed 
discovery.  He  consequently  went  thith- 
er, gained  a  number  of  proselytes,  and 
received  340,000  livres.  Government  at 
length  appointed  a  committee  of  physi- 
cians, and  members  of  the  academy  of 
sciences,  among  whom  was  Franklin,  to 
investigate  the  pretensions  of  Mesmer;  and 
the  result  of  their  inquiries  appeared  in  an 
admirable  memoir,  drawn  up  by  M.  Bail- 


ly,  which  completely  exposed  the  futility 
of  animal  maffnetism,  and  the  quackeiy 
of  its  author.  He  afterwards  residecl  soooe 
time  in  England,  under  a  feigned  name, 
and  then  retired  to  Germany,  and,  in  1799, 
published  a  new  exposition  of  iiis  doctrine, 
which  attracted  no  notice.  He  died  at  his 
native  place,  in  1815.  He  was  the  author 
of  Mimoin  de  F,  Ji*  Mtsmer  sur  $e$  Di- 
eowerieSf  and  other  pieces.  (See  Mof^' 
ism,*^mmaL) 

Mesne  ;  he  who  ia  lord  of  a  manor,  and 
has  tenants  holding  of  bim,  yet  himself 
holds  of  a  superior  Ton!. 

Mesne  Peogess  ;  an  intennediate  pro- 
cess which  issues  pending  the  suit,  up- 
on some  collateral  interlocutory  matter. 
Sometimes  it  is  put  in  contradistinction 
to  ^cd  process^  or  process  of  ejxeutum; 
and  then  it  signifies  all  such  process  as 
intervenes  between  the  beginning  and  end 
of  a  suit 

Mesopotamia  (Greek,  signifying  the 
land  between  the  rivei:s,  called,  by  the 
Arabians,  M  Geztra^  or  Uie  island).  The 
Greeks  called  by  this  name  the  extensive 
region  enclosed  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphra- 
tes, and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Taurus  and  Masius.  The  northern  part 
of  this  country  was  mountainous,  and  rich 
in  groin,  wine  and  )msturage ;  but  the 
southern  part  was  flat,  dry  and  unfniitfuL 
The  principal  cities  were  Charran,  or  Char- 
ne,  Edessa,  Zoba  (Niaibis),  Antioch,  Myg- 
donJfe,and  Singara.  This  country  has  al- 
ways been  inhabited  by  husbandmen,  who 
lived  a  settled  life,  and  by  sheplienis,  who 
wandered  finom  place  to  place.  The  Meso- 
potamians  sprang  from  tlie  Chaldeans, 
the  primitive  inliabitants,  from  die  Cusii- 
il£8,  who,  in  the  reitfn  of  Nimrod,  built  the 
cities  of  Edessa  and  Nisibis,  fuid  from  the 
descendants  of  Shem,  of  the  tribe  of  Tha- 
ra.  The  latter  first  iuhabited  the  re- 
^on  around  Ur  Chasdim,  and  then  dwelt 
m  and  around  Haran  or  Charree;  but,  in 
process  of  time,  they  spread  throughout 
the  whole  country,  even  into  Chaldea  and 
Syria,  so  that  the  Cusliites  were  compel- 
led eitiier  to  retire  before  them  or  submit 
to  them.  It  was  originally  a  port  of  Nim- 
rod*s  dominion.  After  au  interval  of 
more  than  700  years  (R  C.  2000),  Kusan 
Rischataim  reigned  in  Mesopotamio,  who 
extended  his  dominion  over  the  Euphra- 
tes. The  Israelites,  who  then  possessed 
Palestine,  were  compelled  to  pay  him 
tribute  for  the  space  of  eiffht  years.  In 
die  golden  age  oi  the  Assy  rum  power  (790 
yearo  B.  C),  Mesopotamia  was  entirely 
subjected  to  that  empire,  and  suflered  the 
iate  of  its  subsequent  conquerors.    Tra- 
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jan  subjected  it  to  the  dominion  of  Rome, 
A.  D.  106,  but  the  Peniians  did  not  suffer 
her  to  remain  long  in  undisturbed  poe- 
sessiou  of  it.  When  the  Arabs,  in  651, 
established  a  new  empire  u|)on  die  ruins 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Sassanides,  Meso- 
potamia was  also  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
storm.  In  the  year  1040,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Seljooks.  From  that  time  it 
had  many  rulera,  in  rapid  succession. 
Grenghis  Khan  made  himself  master  of  it 
in  1218,  but,  in  the  year  1360,  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Tur  Ali  Bey.  40  years  after- 
wards, Mesopotamia  was  conquered  by 
Tamerlane,  and,  in  1514,  Ismael  Sophi 
in corfx) rated  it  with  the  Persian  empire. 
The  Pereians  were,  however,  in  1554, 
compelled  to  cede  more  than  half  of  it  to 
the  Turks;  and  though  they  again,  in 
1613,  recovered  the  lost  portion,  tliey 
were  unable  to  withstand  the  attacks  of 
Amurath  IV,  who  united  this,  in  1637, 
with  many  other  provinces,  to  his  empire. 
The  uresent  eiEtent  of  this  country  is  com- 
puted at  about  36,000  square  miles,  with 
800,000  iBhabitanta  The  capital,  Diar- 
bekr,  situated  on  tiie  Tigris,  with  38,000 
inhabitants,  a  considerable  manufacturing 
and  commercial  city,  is  the  seat  of  a  san- 
{[iack.  (See  J.  S.  Buckingham's  Travels 
tn  Megopotamia,  [JtteppOf  LHarbekr,  Mostdy 
Bof^dad,  the  Ruins  of  BaXn^on,  &c.]  Lon- 
don, 1827,  quarto). 

Mess,  in  sea  language,  denotes  a  par- 
ticular company  of  the  officers  or  crew 
of  a  ship,  who  eat,  drink  and  associate 
together,  whence  mtssmaU,  one  of  the 
number  tlius  associated.  In  militafy  lan- 
guage, mess  denotes  a  sort  of  military  ordi- 
nary, for  tlie  maintenance  of  which  eveiy 
officer,  who  takes  his  meals  there,  fliyes  a 
certain  proportion  of  his  pay.  These 
associations  of  officers,  in  the  Enfflish  ar- 
mies, exist  not  merely  in  time  of  peace, 
but  even  in  the  field ;  and  foreigners  are 
surprised  at  tlie  degree  to  which  the  na- 
tional love  of  comfort  prevails,  even  amid 
the  fatigues  of  service,  leading  the  officera 
to  carry  with  them  loads  of  table  equipage, 
thereby  adding  to  the  cumbrous  baggage 
of  an  English  army.  In  all  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  English  miUuiry  life,  the  mess 
is  conspicuous ;  and  it  may  easily  be  im- 
agined that  these  social  meetings,  when  the 
toils  of  service  are  suspended,  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  are  heightened  by 
music ;  when  the  restraints  of  mllitanr  eti- 
quette are  relaxed,  and  a  soldi<>r-like  frank- 
ness nrevails ;  wlien  the  young  express 
thoir  hopes,  and  the  older  relate  their  ex- 
t>eriencea, — are  among  the  bright  spots  of 
llritisli  military  life.    Several  anmes^  par- 


ticularly the  Prussian,  have  attempted,  in 
titpe  of  peace^co  imitate  the  English  mess^ 
but  without  being  able  to  copy  it  fully. 

MfissA  Di  Voce  (Ualian)  signifies,  in 
music,  the  gradual  swell  and  diininishiug  of 
the  tones.  It  takes  place  in  note»  of  long 
duration,  especially  upon  ftrmaUs  (q.  v.), 
and  in  the  preparation  of  a  cadence.  On 
the  duration  of  the  note,  the  gradation  iit 
the  piano,  ereseendOy  forte  and  tlecrescauio 
must  depend.  In  shorter  notes,  lean  gra- 
dation takes  place.  The  fnessa  di  voct 
requires  the  smger  to  have  his  breath  en- 
tirely under  his  control.  If  well  execut- 
ed, it  has  a  very  fine  effect ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  erroneous 
practice  of  many  singers,  to  begin  every 
tone  pioTiOj  and  gradually  to  increase  in 
strength ;  neither  ought  it  to  occur  too  fre- 
quently. 

Messalians  (in  the  Syriac),  or  Euchetes 
(in  Greek,  that  is,  praying  people),  also  En- 
tliusiasts,  and  PneUmatists  (as  tney  called 
themselves) ;  the  membere  of  a  heretical 
sect,  which  arose  in  Mesopotamia  about 
the  year  360,  and  was  introduced  by 
Adelphius  (one  of  their  teachers),  in  the 
fouftli  century,  into  gyria.  The  Messa- 
lians  itwisted  upon  the  incessant  exercise 
of  prayer,  which  thev  considered  as  alone 
sufficient  for  salvation.  They  did  not 
labor,  but  supported  themselves  b^  be|^- 
ging,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  fanciful 
speculation,  which  explains  both  their 
confused  notions  of  Christianity,  founded 
on  Oriental  mysticism,  and  resembling 
Manicheism,  and  also  their  expectation  of 
being  able  by  prayer  to  arrive  at  such  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  in  it  all  sin  would 
be  of  necessity  removed.  With  this  are 
also  connected  those  ascetic,  and,  in  part, 
indecent  excesses  and  strange  convulsions, 
of  which  they  were  accused,  those  divhie 
revelatiotts  and  viedons,  of  which  they 
boasted,  and  their  contempt  of  the  church. 
Notwithstanding  the  opposition  and  de- 
nunciations of  councils,  emperora  and 
bishops,  Messallans  of  both  sexes  con- 
tinued to  exist,  although  not  in  lai^  uum- 
bere,  among  the  Oriental  Christians,  till 
the  end  of  the  seventh  centt^.  The 
modem  Messalians,  or  Bogomili,  who  are 
often  improperly  confbunded  with  this 
sect,  are  more  neariy  connected  with  the 
Paulicians.  (q.  v.) 

Messalina,  1,  Valeria.  This  notorious 
Roman  empress,  die  daughter  of  Messala 
Barbatus,  and  wife  to  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, has  left  behind  her  the  infamy  of  hav- 
ing surpassed,  in  licentiousness,  the  most 
abandoned  women  of  any  age.  She  had 
all  the  males  belonging  to  the  houaehoU 
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of  the  emperor  for  her  lovers ;  officers, 
soldiers,  slaves,  playei's — nothing  was  too 
iow  for  her.  Not  satisfied  witli  her  own 
ebame;  she  eveo  coinpelled  the  most  noble 
Roman  ladies  to  commit,  in  her  presence, 
siniiUur  excesses.  Whosoever  did  not  com- 
ply with  her  wishes  she  punished  with 
death.  She  at  leopth  went  so  far  as,  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  publioly 
to  marry  Caius  Silius,  a  senator.  Naixsis- 
sus,  a  fieedman  and  favorite  of  the  empe- 
ror, formerly  a  paramour  of  the  empress, 
discovered  to  Claudius,  who  was  then 
absent  from  Rome,  this  new  act  of  infamy 
on  tlie  part  of  Messalina.  But  Claudius 
.  delayed  to  punish  her,  and  Narcissus, 
eeeing  that  his  own  life  was  at  stake,  if  the 
empress  should  succeed  in  recovering  the 
fiivorof  her  weak  and  infatuated  husband, 
gave  orders  to  his  friends  to  murder  her 
secretly  (A.  D.  46].— 2.  Statilia  Messalina ; 
tlie  third  wife  or  Nero,  on  whose  death 
she  returned  to  private  ltfe»  She  then 
devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  eloquence 
and  the  fine  arts,  and  acquired  some 
celebrity. 

Mkssama.    (See  Measina.) 

Mbsse  Concertate  (Italian);  masses 
in  which  the  recitation  is  intermixed  with 
choruses. 

Messe  di  Capella  ;  an  expression  ap- 
plied by  the  Italians  to  masses  sung  by 
the  grand  chorus.  In  these  composi- 
tions, various  fugues,  double  counter- 
points, and  other  elaborate  qualificstions, 
are  always  required. 

Messenia  ;  a  country  of  ancient  Greece, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
Its  capital  was  Messene  (Mavromati),  with 
the  mountain  fortress  Ithome;  Mothoue 
(Modon),  Korone  (Coron)  and  Pylos  (Nav- 
arino),  with  the  strong-hold  Phene,  now 
Calamata,  were  its  principal  ports.  On 
its  southern  coast  lay  the  Messenian  gulf 
(now  the  gulf  of  Coron).  A  ridge  of 
mount  Taygetus  separated  Messene  from 
S{)arta.  Mess3uia  is  celebrated  for  the 
long  stiuggle  of  its  inhabitants  with  the 
Lacedeemouians,  in  defence  of  tlieir  lib- 
crnr.  In  tlie  first  Messenian  war  (743 — 
724  B.  C),  the  Lacedemoninns  with  the 
Athenians  invaded  Messenia,  notwith- 
atandiug  the  proposal  of  the  Messenian 
king  to  submit  their*  differences  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  Areopagus,  or  the  Am- 
nhictyonic  council  For  20  years,  the 
Measenians  defended  themselves  valiantly, 
under  their  king  Aristodemus,  who,  in 
consequence  of  an  answer  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  which  promised  them  the  victory 
on  condition  or  the  sacrifice  of  a  virgin  of 
the  royal  fiimily,  offered  his  own  daugh- 


ter as  tlie  victim.  Her  lover,  1o  save  her 
Ufe,  declared  her  to  be  pregnant  by  him- 
self, and  Aristodemus,  to  prove  her  inno- 
cence, stabbed  her  with  his  own  hand, 
and  caused  her  to  be  opened  and  sacri- 
ficed. The  Messenians,  though  for  some 
time  successful,  were  finally  obliged  to 
submit  by  the  loss  of  Ithome.  About  40 
years  after,  they  again  rose;  and  thus 
commenced  the  second  Messenian  war 
(685  B.  CX  which  ended  in  their  subju- 
gation. (See  *^[ristmnenes.)  A  part  of  the 
Messenians  are  said  to  have  emiffrated  to 
Sicily,  and  there  to  have  founded  Messana 
(see  M€9sina\  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Zancio  (668  B.  C).    After  200  years  <^ 


servitude,  the  Helots  (q.  v.)  and  Messe- 
nians took  up  arms.  This  tliird  Messe- 
nian war  lasted  ten  years  (465—455  B.C.), 
and  resulted  in  die  expulsion  of  the  Mes- 
senians from  the  Peloponnesus.  Epami- 
nondos  restored  them.  They  rebuilt  Mes- 
sene {369  K  C),  and  maintained  their 
independence  till  the  country  was  con- 
quered by  die  Romans.  The' Messenians 
remained  true  to  their  customfi,  manners 
and  language,  tlirough  all  ciiinges  of  for- 
tune. i)elavi^e  (q.  v.)  has  called  his 
elegies  Messeniennu.  In  modem  Greece 
as  oi^nized  since  the  revoludon,  two  of 
the  seven  departments  of  die  Morea,  in 
the  souUi-wcstem  ])art  of  the  i)eninsula, 
have  received  the  names  of  Upper  Messenia 
and  Lotoer  Messtma, 

Messenius,  John,  bom  at  Wadstena,in 
East  Gothland,  in  1584,  was  a  Swedish 
historian.  He  was  in  the  confidence  of 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus  (q.  v.^  and 
became  professor  of  law  and  polincs  at 
Upsal.  His  fame  exposed  him  to  envy, 
and  his  enemies  accused  him,  in  1615,  of 
conesponding  secredy  with  the  Geraian 
emperor  Sigismond,  on  which  he  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  He 
died  in  confinement,  in  1637.  Of  his 
writing  the  principal  is  Joan,  MeMsemi 
Scotidia  (not  Scandia)  iUugtratOj  9eu  Chro- 
ndogya  de  Rtbus  Sroiufue,  hoc  est  Suecut^ 
Dania,  JSTorweguB^  &c.  (Stockholm,  1710, 
14  vols.,  folio).  His  son  Arnold  was  exe- 
cuted in  1651,  on  account  of  a  libel  against 
the  queen  and  the  senate.  This  libel  was 
written  hv  John,  son  of  Arnold,  who  was 
then  but  \l  yearn  old.  The  fadier,  how- 
ever, had  been  accessary  to  iL  John 
shared  his  fiite. 

Messiah  ;  a  Hebrew  word,,  signifying 
the  anointed ;  in  the  Grerk  translation 
Xptvroi,  whence  ChrisL  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  word  is  applied  to  the  whole 
Jewish  people,  to  the  priests,  to  the  kingst 
(t«the  Lord's  anointed" — in  the  original, 
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<*Meni8h''l  and  even  to  Gentile  k'ligs. 
In  the  boolEs  of  the  prophets,  however,  it 
began  to  be  applied,  by  way  of  eminence, 
to  the  Savior  and  Redeemerof  the  Jewish 
nation,  and,  in  this  sense,  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  with  the  extension  of  its 
meaniuff  so  as  to  signify  the  Savior  of  all 
men.  The  Jews  deny  that  the  Messiah  is 
yet  come,  and  still  expect  the  restoration 
of  their  state  and  nation  from  his  arrival. 
(See  «/eiff«,  and  JesuB.) 

Messier,  Charles,  an  astronomer,  bom 
at  Badouviller^  in  Lorraine,  in  1790,  went 
to  Paris  at  the  age  of  20,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  the  astronomer  Delille,  in  copy- 
mg  and  drawing  maps.  Delille,  who  was 
struck  with  his  zeal  in  the  study  of  astron- 
omy, obtained  a  situation  for  him,  and,  in 
1758,  the  ol)8ervation  of  the  comet,  which 
then  occupied  the  attention  of  astrono- 
mers, was  intrusted  to  him«  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  discover  tlie  cotnet  whose 
return  Halley  had  predicted  in  1759 ;  and 
he  carefully  observed  the  newly-discov- 
ered planet  Uranus.  A  telescope,  a  quad- 
rant, and  a  pendulum,  were  his  only  in- 
struments. His  sight  was  remarkably 
keen,  and  enabled  him  to  discover  objects 
of  search  before  other  observers.  The 
revolution  deprived  him  of  his  former  ap* 
poiutments,  but  he  continued  his  observa- 
tions tlirough  the  reiffn  of  terror,  and  was 
aAerwards  appointed  a  member  of  the 
iustimte,  of  the  board  of  longitude,  and  of 
tiie  legion  of  honor.  He  died  in  1817,  at 
the  age  of  86.  His  observations  are  con- 
tained in  the  Mimoirts  of  the  academy^ 
and  in  the  Connaissance  dts  TtmpB, 

Messixa  (anciently  Jlfe««ana) ;  a  city  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  lying  on  the  strait 
called  the  Pharos  ofMei8ina,mi\i  a  safe  and 
commodious  harbor;  lat.  ^  11'  N.;  Ion. 
15°  34'  E.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop. 
The  streets  are  broad,  well  laid  out,  and 
paved  with  lava,  cut  into  blocks  two  feet 
square.  Since  the  earthquake  of  1783, 
the  houses  have  been  rebuilt,  of  fewer 
stories.  The  population  is  55,000;  30 
convents  and  about  60  churches,  four 
seminaries  of  education,  several  asylums 
for  the  poor,  hospitals,  and  monii  tU  pietcif 
a  senate-house,  a  royal  and  an  episcopal 
palace,  are  among  the  public  buildings. 
It  has  an  extensive  transit  trade  between 
Italy  and  the  Levant,  and  exporta  silks, 
wines,  oil,  fruits,  wool,  &c^  The  catlie- 
dnd  is  dedicated  to  the  virgin,  who  is  the 
patroness  of  the  city,  under  the  title  of 
Madonna  deUa  LdUra^  and  contains  a  let- 
ter ui  the  hand- writing  of  the  virgin  to  the 
Messinians,  a  lock  of  ner  hair,  an  arm  of 
Sl  Paul,aud  the  skull  of  Mary  Magdalen! 
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The  city  was  ravaged  by  the  plague  lA 
1743,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  1783.    (See  SieUy,) 

Mestisos,  or  Mktis  (Spanish,  ndxed^ 
In  countries  where  Spanish  Europeans 
have  settled  and  intermingled  witn  the 
natives,  the  descendants  are  called  MesH- 
zos.  In  Mexico,  the  European  Spaniards 
were  called  ChapetoneSj  or  Gackvptnes. 
The  pure  descendants  of  Europeans  are 
called  OrteUs  (q.  v.),  in  similar  countries. 
The  MtHizo  is  described  as  having  a  trans- 
parent skin,  a  thin  beard,  small  hands  and 
feel,  and  a  eertain  obliquity  of  the  eye& 
If  a  Metis  marry  with  a  white,  the  fniin 
of  the  union  differ  but  slightly  from  a 
European. 

Mesto  [Ralian) ;  a  term  significative 
of  a  pathetic  and  melancholy  style  of  per- 
formance. 

Mestre  de  Cabip;  formerly  the  title 
of  the  commanding  officer  of  a  regiment 
of  cavalry  in  the  French  service.  He 
was  distinguished  by  tliis  appellation  oiy 
aecotmt  of^tiiere  being  a  colonel-general 
in  the  cavalry.  The  chief  of  a  regiment 
of  infantry  was  also  formerly  so  called. 

Mesue  ;  a  name  civen  to  the  author  of 
several  ancient  Arabic  works  on  medicine, 
which  were  early  translated  into  Latin. 
They  are  founded  on  the  principles  of 
Galen,  and  enjoyed  great  authority  for  m 
time,  in  the  middle  ages,  and  were  com- 
mented upon  down  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. There  is  much  Uncertainty  re- 
specting the  name  itself^  and  the  life  of 
the  author.  It  seems  necessary  to  sup 
pcM9e  the  existence  of  two  physicians  of 
this  name,  an  elder  one,  wno  was  body 
physician  to  the  fiimous  caliph  Haroun  al 
kaschid  (q.  v.),  and  to  several  otlier  ca- 
liphs. Olid  died  at  Bagdad  about  A.  D.  851. 
Haroun  al  Raschid,  and  his  successor^ 
Almamon,  employed  him  to  translate  sev- 
eral works  from  the  Greek.  The  younger 
Mesue  was  bom  in  the  eleventh  century. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  Christian,  and  « 
pupil  of  Avicenna.  His  works  on  medi- 
cine, translated  ii^to  Latin,  were  conimoti 
text-books  in  the  medical  schools  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  were  commented  upon- 
as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century. 

Mesurado,  Cape.    (See  Liberia,) 

Meta  ;  a  Greek  preposition  (^cr<f )  of  a 
great  variety  of  meanings.  It  is  used  in 
numerous  compound  words,  which  have 
been  adopted  m  English,  and,  in  thitf 
case,  generally  means  wiOty  aver,  htyond, 
after. 

Metal  ;    the    most    numerous    class 
of  Undecompounded  chemical  lx>di(^  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  general  char- 
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acters :  1.  They  pofleess  a  peculiar  lustre, 
which  continues  in  the  streak  and  in  their 
smallest  fnigmeiita.  2.  They  are  fusible 
by  heat,  and  in  fusion  retain  their  lustre 
and  opacity.  3.  They  are  all  (except 
selenium)  good  conductors,  both  of  elec- 
tricity and  caloric.  4.  Many  of  them  may 
be  extended  under  the  hammer,  and  are 
called  nuUleable ;  or  under  the  rolling-press, 
and  are  called  laminable;  or  drawn  inio 
wire,  and  are  called  dudiU^  5.  When 
their  saline  combinations  are  electrized, 
the  metals  separate  at  the  negative  pole. 
6.  When  ex|>osed  to  the  action  of  oxygen, 
chlorine,  or  io<line,  at  an  elevated  tem- 
perature, they  generally  take  fire,  and, 
combining  with  one  or  other  of  these 
three  elementafy  dissolvents,  in  definite 
proportions,  are  converted  into  earthy,  or 
saline-looking  bodies,  devoid  of  metallic 
lustre  and  ductility,  called  oxides^  cUorides, 
or  iodides*  7.  They  are  capable  of  com- 
bining in  their  melted  state  with  each 
other,  in  almost  every  proportion,  consti- 
tuting alloys.  8.  Most  of  them  combine, 
in  definite  proportions,  with  sulphur  and 
phosphorus,  forming  bodies  frequently  of 
a  semi-metallic  lustre;  and  others  unite 
with  hydrogen,  carbon  and  boron,  giving 
rise  to  peculiar  gaseous  or  solid  com- 
pounds. Their  names  are  as  follows: 
1.  platinum,  2.  gold,  3.  silver,  4.  palladi- 
um, 5.  men*urvt  6.  copper,  7.  iron,  8.  tin, 
9.  lead,  10.  nickel,  11.  cadmium,  12.  zinc, 
13.  bismuth,  14.  antimony,  15.  manga- 
nese, 16.  colwlt,  17.  tellurium,  18.  arsenic, 
19.  chromium,  20.  molybdenum,  21. tung- 
sten, 22.  columbium,  23.  selenium,  24.  os- 
mium, 25.  rhodium,  26.  iridium,  27.  ura- 
nium, 28.  titanium,  29.  cerium,  30.  potas- 
sium, 31.  sodium,  32.  lithium,  33.  calci- 
um, 34.  barium,  35.  strontium,  36^  mag- 
nesium, 37.  yttrium,  38.  glucinum,  29. 
aluminum,  40.  zirconium,  41.  silicium, 
4^  thorinum.*  The  first  12  are  malle- 
able, and  so  are  the  30th,  31st,  and  32d, 
in  their  congealed  state.  The  first  16 
yield  oxides,  which  are  neutral,  salifiable 
bases.  The  metals  17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 
and  23  are  acidifiable  bv  combination 
with  oxygen.  Of  the  oxides  of  the  rest, 
up  to  the  30th,  litde  is  known.  The 
remaining  metals  form,  with  oxygen,  the 
alkaline  and  earthy  bases. 

•  MxTALLiquEs;  a  kind  of  Austrian  stocks, 
BO  called  because  the  interest  is  paid  in 
the  precious  metals,  and  not,  like  the  in- 
terest of  other  stocks,  in  paper  mone^. 
The  name  was  afterwards  used  abo  m 

*  To  Uiifl  list  we  most  now  add  vanadium,  a 
new  metal,  just  discovered  by  Scslrom,  director 
of  the  iron  minet  of  Fahlun,  m  Scandinavia. 


other  countries,  for  instance,  in  Hcsaia, 
for  stocks  of  a  similar  kind. 

Metalloid,  in  chemistry ;  a  name,  giv- 
en at  first  to  the  metals  which  have  been 
obtained  from  the  fixed  alkalies  and  some 
of  the  earths.  These  bodies,  having  been 
found  to  be  completely  miBUdltc,  are  now 
classed  with  the  other  metals,  and  no  dis- 
tinction is  necessary. 

METALLUaGT,METALLURaicCHEMISTRT, 

is  that  part  of  chemistry  which  teaches  the 
combinations  and  analyses  of  metals.  It  has 
been  much  cultivated  of  late. 

Metamohphosis  (from  the  Greek  /im 
(see  JIfeto)  and  itop^,  the  form);  a  change 
of  form,  used  also  for  an  entire  change  of 
the  subject.  The  active  imagination  of 
nations  in  an  eariy  sta^  of  history,  in- 
dulges itself  in  representmg  metamorpho- 
ses of  men,  beasts,  plants,  stones,  &c.,  and 
these  productions  of  youthful  imagina- 
tion enter  into  their  reli^on,  philosophy, 
poetrv  (generally  at  first  identical).  Sur- 
roundea  by  the  constant  metamorphoses 
of  nature,  and  seeking,  as  man  always  does, 
to  connect  effects  and  causes,  yet  unable, 
from  his  limited  knowledge,  to  satisfy  his 
desires,  he  is  led  to  ascribe  many  changes, 
which  riper  ages  find  to  be  the  conse- 
quences of  eternal  laws,  to  sudden  meta- 
morphoses. To  these  he  resorts  to  ex- 
plain the  mysteries  of  his  present  con- 
dition (which  [lerplex  the  mind  of  roan  in 
the  infancy  of  society  as  well  as  in  ad- 
vanced cultivation),  and,  by  a  series  of 
metamorphoses,  accounts  for  the  unde- 
finable  connexion  between  man,  nature 
aud  providence.  To  all  this  we  roust 
add  the  great  interest  which  attends  the 
stoiy  of  metamorphoses.  Even  in  this 
reflecting  age,  in  which  cool  understand- 
ing seems  to  have  acquired  the  ascenden- 
cy, who  can  read,  without  interest,  the 
tales  of  stranffe  transformations  contained 
in  the  Arabian  Ni^hts^-those  wild  pro- 
ductions of  a  creative  imagination  ?  Of 
the  metamorphoses  of  the  Greek  mytholo- 
gy, while  some  startle  the  sober  taste  of 
our  age,  others  belong  to  the  sweetesL 

Eroductions  of  poetry.  The  popular  be 
ef  in  metamorphoses  has  bv  no  means 
subsided  entirely  in  all  Christian  conn- 
tries.  In  natural  histoiy,  the  word  mUa- 
morpfuma  is  used  sometimes  for  any 
change  in  the  organization  of  matter,  as, 
for  instance,  the  transformation  of  food  or 
rain  into  animal  or  vegetable  organic  sub- 
stances, but  more  particulariy  for  those 
sudden  changes  in  the  form  of  things, 
which  ars  obvious  and  interesting  even  to 
ordinaty  observation,  as  the  change  of  the 
pupa  into  a  butterfly. 
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Metaphor  (Greek,  ficra^^,  from  lun*  a 
prepodtJOD  often  mgaifylng  id  compound 
words,  over,  and  ^/fH*,  I  canyj ;  a  figure  of 
rhetoric,  by  which  a  word  m  traiiiifd^Ted 
fifom  the  subject  to  which  it  properly  be- 
longs, and  applied  to  another  which  has 
\*  me  similitude  to  its  proper  subject,  with 
a  view  to  give  impressiveness  to  the  latier. 
'ihe  metaphor  may  be  merely  in  an  epi- 
thet or  an  auxiliaiy  term,  as  ^^wingod 
haste,"  the  **  spring  of  life,"  &c^  or  in  the 
main  subject  of  a  sentence,  as  when  a 
hero  is  called  a  tion,  a  minister  a  pillar  of 
the  siaU^  &c.  In  respect  to  the  points  of 
comparison,  the  metaphor  mav  either  put 
something  animate  or  intellectual  for 
something  inanimate  and  material;  for 
instance,  **the  wrath  of  the  sea,"  ''the 
bountiful  earth,"  to  represent  nature  as  if 
endowed  with  will;  or,  vice  vtrsd^  may 
substitute  the  physical  for  the  spiritual, 
09*  ^  the  stare  or  his  merits  will  shine  from 
d.d  z.igbt  of  the  grave."  As  the  impres- 
sicfls  which  we  receive  through^ the  senses 
are  the  liveliest,  the  designation  of  things 
spiritual  by  images  taken  from  the  mate- 
n'^J  world  may  often  produce  a  striking 
eftecL  Thirdly,  a  metaphor  may  consist 
in  the  transfer  of  a  tsnn  from  one  thing 
to  another,  &Iljn^  under  the  same  great 
division  of  material  or  spiritual,  but  sub- 
stituting the  more  fiuniliar  finr  the  less, 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  ''^silver  moon." 
Brevity  and  power  are  the  characteria- 
tic  excellences  of  the  metaphor;  nov- 
elty shows  the  original  wiL  Unex- 
pected contrast  may  produce  an  effect 
sublime  and  ridiculous  in  the  highest 
degree.  Jean  Paul,  in  his  VorsckuU  dor 
AtsUuHkwySj  **  The  metaphor  is  the  proof 
of  the  unity  of  both  worlds  (spiritual  and 
physical^  The  metaphore  of  all  nations 
ape  similar,  and  none  calls  error  light,  or 
truth  darkness."  Liveliness  of  concept 
tjon,  comprehensiveness  of  view,  and  ac- 
tivity of  imagination,  are  necessaiy  to 
produce  good  metaphore,  which  often 
produce  great  effects^  sometimes  to  the 
prejudice  of  sober  reasoning.  He  who 
wishes  to  study  metaphore  must  read  the 
Old  Testament  and  Shakspeare.  A  slight 
consideration  will  show  us  how  constant- 
ly we  speak  in  metaphors,  and  that  we 
convey  most  abstract  ideas  by  metaphore 
of  the  second  kind ;  thus,  He  is  cold  towards 
me,  He  is  large  mxndedj  &c.  It  is  main- 
tained by  many,  that  all  language  began 
by  the  designation  of  objects  and  actions 
affecting  the  senses,  and  that  when  the 
mind  becan  to  abstract,  man  was  obliged 
to  use  bis  stock  of  words  for  alistract 
/ieasi  so  that  all  words,  if  we  had  the 


means  to  trace  them,  would  be  found  t« 
refer  originally  to  things  material,  which, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  is  often  the  case.  In 
the  speculative  sciences,  morals,  meta^ 
physics,  politics,  &c.,  n^etaphors,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  the  rank  of  illustra 
tions,  have  often  been  treated  es  if  the^ 
had  an  independent  meaning,  and  have 
been  made  the  fbun<latioii  of  reasonings. 
No  philosophy  deserves  this  re|>roach 
more  severely  tlian  the  most  recent  phi- 
losophy of  Germany,  which  often  takes 
ingenious  metaphore  as  explanations  of 
truth. 

Metaphysics.  What  am  I  ?  What  is  all 
that  surrounds  me  ?  What  is  mind,  soul, 
existence,  perception,  feeling,  thought? 
What  is  evil  ?  What  ja  time,  space,  cause, 
effect  ?  What  is  truth  ?  Wliat  is  necessity  ? 
What  is  freedom?  Can  we  know  any 
thing  with  certainty?  Questions  of  tliis 
character  are  contiinudly  suggesting  therf 
selves  to  tlie  raiuc!  of  man.  It  is  one  if 
his  distinguishuig  charactenstics  to  Wk 
for  causes,  and  to  establish  relatic.^ 
among  the  numberless  phenomena  around 
him,  and  within  him;  to  separate  the 
generic  from  the  special,  and  to  reduce 
die  whole  system  of  things  to  harmoni- 
ous order.  His  arijuisitions  and  ad- 
vancement are  all  owing  to  this  dispoei* 
tion,  ineradicably  planted  ia  bis  soul  by 
his  Creator.  The  rudest  speculations  of 
uncivilized  man,  and  the  profoundest 
systems  of  philosophy,  are  alike  proofii 
that  this  desire  cannot  be  extinffuished, 
this  anxious  feeling  cannot  be  lufied  into 
apathy.  All  investisations  rehuing  to 
these  great  questions  oelong  to  what  has 
been  (»dled,  though  arbitrarily, mdop/tj^mcf. 
Such  speculations  it  is  neither  possible 
nor  desirable  to  check,  though  they  may 
result  in  but  distant  approxiniadons  to 
truth.  Revealed  religion  does  not  attempt 
to  repress  them,  and  even  if  the  end  of 
the  whole  should  be  that  the  search  was 
vain,  this  itself  would  be  a  fact  of  the 
highest  interest  A  man  who  contemns 
metaphysics  must  think  his  own  nature 
unwortny  of  examination.  Metaphys- 
ical inquiries,  indeed,  have  often  been 
disfiffured  witli  overetrained  subtilty  and 
revoTdng  sophistry,  and  too  often  arbitrary 
analogies,  bold  comparisons,  and  unmean- 
ing mysticism  have  claimed  and  receiv- 
ed homage  as  having  unlocked  the  long 
hidden  truth;  but  the  same  has  taken 
place  in  regard  to  religion  and  poIiUca^ 
and  all  the  areat  subjects  which  strongly 
stir  the  soul  of  man.  In  a  historical 
point  of  view,  all  these  aberrations,  and 
even  absurdities,  moumfid  as  they  may 
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be,  are  ioteresdng. — Among  tbo  writingB 
of  Aristotle,  on  natural  subjects,  are 
some  which  treat  particularly  of  the 
original  causes  of  all  existence.  When 
the  various  treatises  of  that  philosopher 
were  first  arranged  by  his  commentatoni; 
U.^  latter  received  a  place  after  the  others, 
and,  not  havins  a  special  title,  we."e  desig- 
nated in  the  older  'manuscripts  cs  r4  ^tri 
ra  V  vei  ni,  that  Is,  <ifUr  Ihe  treaiisea  mi  nature ; 
and  of  this  the  schoolmen  formed  the 
barI>arous  word  metaphysica;  and  as  the 
subjects  which  Aristotle  treats  in  these 
chapters  are  purely  speculative,  meta- 
physics was  considered  the  science  of 
general  speculation,  and  of  things  placed 
Eeyoud  the  reach  of  the  senses.  This 
science  was  not  new ;  its  elements  were 
spread  through  all  philosophical  systems ; 
and  that  which  beara  the  name  of  Aristotle, 
being  but  a  collection  of  considerations  on 
the  principles  of  things,  on  general  terms, 
axioms,  causes,  the  properties  of  existence, 
substance,  matter,  motion^  space,  time, 
God,  the  immaterial  and  "Eternal  intelli- 
gences who  preside  over  che  movement 
of  the  heavenly  spheres,  (brms  but  part 
of  it;  for  metc^hfsiai  comprehends  every 
thing  which  can  occupy  the  human  mind, 
God,  nature,  the  soul,  and  all  the  concep- 
tions which  result  from  the  rational  exer- 
cise of  our  faculties.  Few  philosophers 
have  embraced  the  whole  of  the  vast 
domain  of  metaphysics;  generally  they 
bavfr  attached  themselves  to  one  of  its 
parts,  and  have  treated  it  according  to 
their  different  genius.  Some  have  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  promptings  of  a 
lively  and  exalted  imagination;  others 
have  devoted  themselves  to  a  cool  analy- 
ais;  some  have  employed  themselves  in 
•peculation,  others  in  observation ;  and  in 
regard  to  observation,  some  have  confined 
themselves  mostly  to  facts  perceptible  by 
the  senses ;  some  to  the  phenomena  with- 
in us,  moral  and  iutellectuaL  We  do  not 
mean  that  any  class  has  exercised  itself 
exclusively  m  either  of  these  ways,  but 
each  has  had  a  favorite  path,  to  which 
the  othera  were  subordinate.  Thus  tlie 
Oriental  philosophy  observes  litde,  reasons 
freely,  analyzes  not  at  all,  and  imagines 
constantly.  It  creates  and  sets  in  action 
supernatural  beings^  sugsests  mysterious 
causes  and  arbitrary  analogies,  and  peo- 
ples space  with  spirits  stonding  between 
God  and  men.  The  dogma  of  the  two 
principles  and  the  system  of  emanations 
Ibnn  the  liasis  of  this  thedoflical  philoso- 
phy. Traces  of  these  sublirae  visions 
appear  in  the  metaphysics  of  Pythagoras 
and   Plato.     Aristotle,   in   the  tteatises 


above  mentioned,  aenerally  gives  what 
other  philosoph^B  nave  said  respecting 
subjects  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
senses,  and  often  <miy  hints  at  what  is  to 
be  sought,  without  declaring  that  it  is 
found.  The  great  authority  which  Aris 
tode  enjoyed  in  t>ie  middle  ages,  and  the 
litde  acuial  knowledge  respecting  die  laws 
of  existsnce,  ii^dticod  his  pretended  follow- 
ers to  form  from  his  philosophical  ftagments 
what  they  thought  a  connected  and  well 
founded  system,  which  served  as  a  canon 
for  the  i^iloeophy  of  the  time.  Even 
the  oldest  commentators  of  Aristode  di- 
rected their  endeavors  to  this  point ;  but 
metaphysics,  as  an  independent  science, 
was  developed  by  the  schoolmen  of  the 
middle  ages  (Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Sco- 
tus,  William  Occam,  and  others),  and  was 
cultivated  (if^  indeed,  tliis  woiti  can  be 
given  to  their  way  of  treating  science)  so 
much  the  more  as  all  other  sciences  hod 
been  ibigotten.  Not  until  the  seventeenth 
century  was  the  metaphysics  of  the  school- 
men undermined  by  the  introduction  of  a 
critical  spirit  of  investigation.  Lord  Ba- 
con, More,  Hobbes,  appeared  in  England; 
Th.  Cumpanella,  in  Italy;  Descartes,  in 
France,  as  adversaries  of  the  Aristotelian 
school-philosophy.  More  details  and  a 
continuadon  of  the  historical  sketch  will 
be  found  in  the  article  PUZotopAy,  ^- 
ieUedualf  as  well  as  some  account  of 
the  moat  im|K>rtant  systems  of  meta- 
physics. It  has  become  customary  to 
designate  the  theoretical  principles  of 
any  branch  of  knowledjee  as  the  wetot 
phfsics  of  a  science.  The  French,  in 
particukur,  have  considered  metaphys- 
ics in  this  light,  and  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  despising  abstract  speculation, 
though  a  different  spirit  seems  to  have 
arisen  among  their  latest  philosophical 
writers. 

Mbtafontus  ;  a  son  of  Sisyphus,  who 
married  Theana.    (See  Theana,) 

Metastasio,  Pietro  Antonio  Domeni- 
co  Buonaventura ;  bora  at  Assisi,  16^8, 
His  true  name  was  Tmpaasi,  and  his 
father  was  a  common  soldier.  His  poeti- 
cal talents  were  early  awakened,  particu- 
larly by  the  reading  of  Tasso,  and,  while 
yet  a  child,  were  displayed  in  making 
rhymes,  and  in  improvisations :  the  latter, 
however,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  re- 
nounce, on  account  of  his  sensibility  to 
nervous  excitement  The  celebrated 
Gravina,  who  accidentally  became  ac- 
quainted with  his  talents,  took  him  under 
his  protection,  called  him  (by  a  transla- 
tion of  his  name  into  Greek)  Metoiianat 
paid  great  attention  to  Ids  education,  and. 
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o&  his  death,  in  1717,  left  him  bis  whole 
estate.  The  yoiiDj^  poet,  being  thus 
placed  in  on  easy  condition,  devot^  him- 
self to  bis  favonte  study,  and,  under  the 
ffuidance  of  the  celebrated  sincer  Maria 
Komanina  (afterwards  BulgareUi),  created 
the  modem  Italian  opera.  He  had  al- 
ready produced  an  opera,  //  GiusHnOy  in 
his  fourteenth  year.  In  17S24,  he  began 
his  career  as  a  dramatic  poet,  with  the 
Didone  abbandonalOf  which  was  brought 
out  at  Naples  with  Sarti's  music,  and  in 
which  he  is  thought  to  have  depicted 
his  own  connexion  with  Romanina.  His 
success  was  such  that  Charles  YI  in- 
vited him  to  Vienna  in  1729,  and  ap- 
pointed him  poet  laureate  {poetacuarto) 
with  a  pension  of  4000  ffuilders.  Thence- 
forward no  gala  took  place  at  court 
which  was  not  graced  by  his  veraes. 
Ferdinand  YI  of  Spain,  who  was  de- 
lighted with  his  openus,  in  which  Farinel- 
U  (q.  y.\  performed,  sent  the  poet  a  fritter- 
ing toKen  of  approbation.  Metastasio 
constantly  decliue<l  all  the  distincdons 
which  Charles  YI  and  Maria  Theresa 
were  desirous  to  confer  on  him,  and  died 
in  1782.  Pius  YI,  who  was  then  at  Vien- 
na, visited  him  in  person,  and  sent  him 
his  apostolical  benediction  tn  artUulo  mor- 
tis. The  most  important  of  Metastasio's 
works  are  his  operas  and  musical  cantatas, 
which  have  appeared  in  numerous  edi- 
tions. A  ninth  edition  of  his  Open  dra- 
maiiche  was  published  in  Venice  in  1748 ; 
a  better  edition  is  that  of  Turin  (1757, 14 
Tols.).  His  complete  works,  published  in 
Venice  (1781,  16  vols.)  contain  his  life. 
His  Opere  wafkumt  appeared  at  Vienna 
(1795, 3  vols.).  Metastasio's  purity,  clear- 
ness, elegance  and  grace  of  style,  the  har- 
mony, sweemess,  ease,  and  expressive 
rhythm  of  his  arte,  canzonets  and  songs, 
have  rendered  him  a  classic  among  the 
Italians.  No  poet,  perhaps,  has  ever  pos- 
sessed in  a  higher  degree  the  power  of 
embracing  the  most  essential  circum- 
stances of  a  poetical  situation  in  a  narrow 
compass..  The  songs,  with  which  his 
personages  retire,  are  almost  always  the 
most  concise  and  natural  expression  of  the 
state  of  die  feelings.  His  representations 
of  die  passions  are,  however,  general ;  his 
pathos  equally  destitute  of^  individual 
character,  and  of  general  contemplation. 
He  is  throughout  musical,  and  never 
picturesque.  His  melodies  are  light  and 
jilea^ng,  but  are  ftequendy  repeated 
with  littie  variation :  when  one  has  read 
several  of  his  pieces,  one  is  acquainted 
with  all.  The  gaUantry  of  his  heroes  and 
the  fondness  of  his  heroines  are,  perhaps, 
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less  to  be  blamed  than  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects whose  serious  character  makes 
trifling  out  of  place.  His  tragic  attempts 
failed.  His  astonishinff  success  tiirough 
all  Europe,  and  particularly  at  courts,  was 
owing  partly  to  his  being  not  only  in 
office,  but  in  manner,  a  court  poet.  Bril- 
liant and  superficial,  arraying  prosaic 
thoughts  in  a  poetical  style,  always  pre- 
serving a  courtly  elegance,  with  a  con- 
stant observance  of  the  conventional  pro- 
prieties of  high  life,  he  could  not  foil  to 
please  in  the  courtly  world.  Few  of  his 
operas  have  maintaiued  a  place  on  the 
stBige,  on  account  of  die  change  in  the 
musical  taste. 

Metastasis,  in  medicine;  die  trans- 
fer of  a  disease  from  one  part  of  the  body 
to  another,  or  such  an  alteration  as  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  solution. 

Metaurus  ;  a  town  with  a  small  river 
of  the  same  name  in  the  country  of  the 
Bruttii.  The  river  Metaurus  falls  into  the 
Adriatic. 

Metelin.    (See  Ltahoa.) 

METEJ..LA ;  tlie  wife  of  Sylla. 

Metelli  :  the  surname  of  the  family 
of  the  Coecilii,  at  Rome,  the  most  known 
of  whom  were  a  genera],  who  def^ted 
the  Achffians,  took  Thebes,  and  invaded 
Macedonia,  &c. ;  Q.  CtBcUws^  who  ren- 
dered himself  illustrious  by  his  successes 
against  Jugurtha,  the  Numidian  king, 
from  which  he  was  sumamed  Mtmidicus. 
He  took,  in  this  expedition,  the  celebrated. 
Marius  (q.  v.)  as  his  lieutenant,  and  soon 
had  cause  to  repent  bf  the  confidence  he 
had  placed  in  him.  Marius  raised  him- 
self to  power  by  defaming  the  character  of 
his  benefactor,  and  Metellus  was  recalled 
to  Rome,  and  accused  of  extortion  and  ill- 
management.  Marius  was  appointed  his. 
successor  to  finish  the  Numidian  war,  and 
Metellus  was  acquitted  of  the  crimes  laid 
to  his  charge  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Roman  knights,  who  observed  that  the 
probity  of  his  whole  life,  and  the  greatness 
of  his  exploits,  were  stronger  proofs  of  his 
innocence  than  the  most  powerful  ail- 
ments.— Another,  who  saved  from  the 
flames  the  Palladium,  when  Vesta's  tem- 
ple was  on  fire.  He  was  then  high  priests 
He  lost  his  siffht  and  one  of  his  arms  in 
doing  It,  andthe  senate,  to  reward  his 
zeal  and  pietv,  permitted  him  always  to 
be  drawn  to  the  senate-house  in  a  chariot, 
an  honor  which  no  one  had  ever  before 
enjoyed.  He  also  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Carthaginians,  &c. — Q.  Caed- 
ius,  a  general  who  conquered  Crete  and 
Macedonia,  and  was  sumamed  MacC" 
donicwi^ 
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MET£HP8Tcao8is  (Greek,  ftom  /ura,  be- 
yond, cv,  ill,  and  ^x*^f  I  animate) ;  traos- 
niigration ;  the  passage  of  the  soul  from 
one  body   to    another. — Meten$omato3%8 

(from  ^tra,  1)eyoud,  and  cww/iari^M,  I  em- 
tody]  has  a  similar  meaning.  Generally 
the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls 
implies  some  change  in  the  soul  itself 
for  better  or  worse,  for  purification  or 
punishment.  (See  Transmigralian  of 
SouU.) 

MKT£HPTosis,(fromf<cra,  after,  and  mnna^ 
I  fall] ;  a  term  in  chronology  expressing 
the  solar  equation  necessary  to  prevent 
the  new  moon  fh)m  happening  a  day  too 
hLie,—Proemptosis  signifies  the  lunar 
equation  necessary  to  prevent  the  new 
moon  from  happening  too  soon. 

Meteor.    (Greek,  /fcrcwpa,  in  the  air.) 
The  term  meteors  is  oflen  applied  to  all 
the  phenomena  which  take  place  in  the 
Atuiosphere,  but  is  somedmes  restricted  to 
the  a[>pearancc8  of  luminous  bodies  flying 
or  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  or  m  a 
more    elevated  region,    including  those 
brilliant  globes  or  masses  of  matter  which 
are    occasionally    seen    moving  rapidly 
through  our  atmosphere,  and  which  throw 
off  with  lou4  explosions  framneuts  that 
reach  the  earth,  and  are  csiied  falling 
stones;   also  those  fire-balls  which    are 
usually  denominated/iZZtng  staj  3,  suppos- 
ed to  be  owing  to  gelatinous  matter,  in- 
flated  bjT    phosphureted  hydrogen    gas 
(see  Falling  Stars) ;  also  the  lights  which 
appear  over  moist  grounds  and  burial 
grounds,  called  ^71^  fatui^  which  are  as- 
cribed to  the  same  cause.    Fallmg  stars 
appear  under  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
but  particularly  in  autumn  and  spring, 
when  the  sky  is  clear.    Their  size  and 
brilliancy  are  variable.      T^^   always 
move    with  great    celerity.      They    are 
higher  than  the  region  of  the  clouds,  be- 
cause they  are  never  seen  in  a  cloudy  sky. 
Electricity,  spontaneous  combustion  of 
matter  in  the  atmosphere,  or  the  incan- 
descence of  little  slobes  of  a  ilature  similar 
to  that  of  the  bolides^  are  the  agents  iat 
which  philosophers  m  general,  though 
without  sufficient  reasons,  attribute  the 
origin  of  these  meteors,  with  the  true  na- 
ture of  which  we  shall  not  become  ac- 
quainted without  more  numerous  and  ex- 
act observations.    Meteors,  in  the  most 
general  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  reduc- 
ed to  four  chases-^^igneous  or  dery  mete- 
ors, including,  besides  those  above  men- 
tioned, lighming,  St.  Elmo's  fire;  Iwm- 
nous  meteors,  as  the  rainbow,  haloes,  au- 
rora borealis,  zodiacal  light,  parhelia,  or 
mock-sims^  panseienes,  or  mock-moons ; 


aqueous  roeteors^-^dew,  hoar  froM,  waM, 
cfouds,  rain,  snow,  hail,  &c ;  and  airial 
meteora,  as  winds,  water-spouts.  It  will 
be  seen  tiiat  these  pheDomena  are  of  very 
different  natures,  and  owing  to  differeut 
causes.  The  only  oonnexion  between 
them  is  that  of  a  common  medium,  and 
we  therefore  refer  to  the  separate  articles 
fbr  information  concerning  them;  also 
to  Eleehiciiy.  (See  also  the  articles  Afe- 
teorie  Stones^  and  Akteorology,) 

Meteoric   Iron.    (See  Iron,  MtHoSf 
and  Mtteorie  SUmes.) 

Meteoric  Stones,  or  As&olitxs,  ars 
solid,  semi-metallic  substances^  which  ftU 
fiiom  the  atmosphere.    The  descent  of 
such  bodies  had  been  long  reported ;  but 
the  fact  was  not  considered  authentic  till 
within  a  few  yeara    The  kirger  stones 
have  been  seen  as  luminous  IxKlies  mov- 
ing With  great  velocity,  descending  in  ob- 
lique directions,  and  frequently  with  a 
loud,  hissing  noise,  resemohng  that  of  a 
mortar-shell  when  projected  from  a  piece 
of  ordnance;  they  are  sometimes  sur- 
rounded with  a  flame,  tapering  off  to  a 
narrow  stream  at  the  hinder  part,  are 
heard   to  explode,    and  a&exk  to  fly  ia 
pieces.  Ofcburse,  these  appearances  have 
been  observed  only  in  the  night ;  when 
the  stones  have  fiiUen  in  the  day  time,  the 
meteor  has  not  been  observed,  but  the  re- 
port and  the  shower  of  stones  only  have 
been  noticed.    The  same  meteoric  mass 
has  often  been  seen  over  a  great  extent  of 
country;  in  some  instances,  a  hundred 
miles  iii  breadth^  and  five  buAdred  in 
length,  which  implies  that  they  must  have 
had  a  great  elevation.    Indeed,  firom  vii- 
riouB  (^culations,  it  appears,  that  during 
the  time  in  which  they  «re  visible,  their 
perpendicular  altitude  is  generally  from 
30  to  100  miles ;  and  their  diameter  has, 
in  some  instances,  been  estimated  to  be  at 
least  half  a  mile.    Their  velocity  is  as- 
tonishing.    Though   rarely    visible    for 
more  than  a  minute,  yet  they  are  seen  to 
ttuverse  many  degrees  in  the  heavens. 
Their  rate  of  motion  cannot,  accordingto 
calculation,  be  generally  less  than  oOO 
miles  in  a  minute.    From  the  dimenaionB 
ftf  these  moving  bodies^  which  certainly 
have  not  been  overrated,  since  they  have 
been  knovm  to  illuminate,  at  once,  a  re- 
gion of  one  or  two  hundred  miles  in  ex- 
tent, we  are  warranted  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  stones  which  come  to  us  fit>m 
them,  form  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
their  bulk,  while  the  main  bod^  holds  on 
its  way  through  the  regions  of'^the  heav- 
ens.   The  velocity  with  which  the  pieces 
strike  the  earth  is  veiy  great,  fi«quenUy 
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^lenetratiiig  to  a  ecnsidenble  depth,  and 
when  taken  up,  they  have  been  found,  in 
Bome  cases,  still  hot,  and  bearing  evident 
marks  of  recent  fusion.  Such  liiUs  have 
happened  in  cloudy  as  weH  as  in  clear 
weather,  which  leads  to  the  belief  that 
they  are  whoUy  unconnected  with  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  most  re- 
markable circumstance  respecting  them 
is,  that  they  invariably  resemble  each  oth- 
er w  ceitain  easily  cognizable  characters^ 
both  as  respects  their  external  properties 
and  chemical  compomtion,  so  as  to  render 
it  posBible  for  a  mineralogist  or  a  chemist 
to  recognise  them  with  certainty,  though 
he  should  have  no  information  of  their 
origin  or  fall.  Those  specimens  in  which 
earthy  matter  preponderates,  res(3rable 
pretty  closely  certain  varieties  of  the 
trachvtic  rocks,  or  ancient  lavas,  but  thev 
invariably  contain,  disseminated  through 
their  substance,  an  alloy  of  iron  and  nick- 
el, which  has  as  yet  never  l^n  discover- 
ed amonff  the  productions  of  our  earth. 
The  earthy  minerals  of  whicii  they  are 
composed,  are  feldspar,  olivine  and  au- 
gite— the  former  greatly  preponderating; 
and  of  metalhc  substances,  besides  the 
native  iron,  magnetic  iron  pyrites  is  a 
frequent  ingredient  The  alloy  of  iron 
and  nickel  often  contains  chrome,  man- 
ganese and  cobalt  in  minute  proportions. 
This  alloy  varies  in  the  propcntion  which 
it  bears  to  the  earthy  matters,  in  stones 
which  have  fellen  at  difierent  times: 
sometimes  it  is  scarcely  to  be  detected 
without  the  aid  of  the  microscope ;  at 
other  times  it  forms  more  than  one  half 
the  bulk  of  the  stone,  and  immense  mass- 
es are  found  consisting  entirely  of  native 
iron: — such  masses  are  called  meieorie 
vr&rij  while  the  expression  fndeorie  tUme$ 
is  applied  more  strictly  to  those  in  which 
the  earthy  minerals  preponderate.  These 
last  are  invariaUy  coated,  on  the  outside, 
with  a  thin,  black  incrustation,  and  have 
in  general  a  spherical  fi^pre,in  which  we 
often  observe  indentations,  similar  to 
those  which  are  presented  by  a  mass  that 
has  been  impressed  with  the  fingers. 
These  constant  characters,  as  respects 
their  fall,  and  chemical  and  mechanical 
composition,  indicate  a  common  orinn, 
and  have  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  hy- 
potheses to  account  for  their  phenomena. 
We  can  only  hint  at  these  hypotheses. 
Some  attribute  them  to  terrestrial,  and 
others  to  lunar  volcanoes.  They  have 
again  been  supposed  to  be  concretions 
formed  in  the  regions  of  our  atmosphere ; 
while  others  have  considered  them  as 
flmaU  planets  dreulatingaboat  the  sun  or 


earth,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  our 
atmosphere,  take  fire  firom  the  resLstauce 
and  friction  which  tbe^  meet  witl;  in 
passing  throu  j^  it.*    With  regard  to  the 
first  supposition,  viz.    that  these  stones 
proceed  firom  terrestrial  volcanoes,  it  will 
be  sufilcient  to  observe,  that  no  remarka- 
ble eruption  has  been  known  to  have 
happened  at  or  near  the  time  of  their 
fidl,  and  that  such  bodies  have  been  found 
at  the  distance  of  some  thousand  miles 
firom  any  known  volcano;  besides,  the 
immense  force  that  would  be  necessary 
to  project  bodies  of  such  enormous  di- 
mensions as  these  meteors  are  known  to 
possess,  fiur  exceeds  any  force  that  we  can 
conceive  of,  not  to  notice  the  want  of 
similarity  between  meteoric  stones  and 
ordinary  volcanic  exuvie.    As   to   the 
.theory  that  they  proceed  from  volcanoes 
in  the  moon,  it  has  a  greater  degree  of 
probability.    The  same  force  that  would 
project  a  body  from  the  moon  to  the 
earth,  would  not,  if  it  were  exerted  at  the 
earth's  surface,  send  the  same  body  to  the 
distance  of  ten  miles,  in  consequence  of 
the  superior  gravity  of  our  planet  and  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere.    It  is  com- 
puted that  a  body  projected  fit>m  a  fiivora- 
ble  spot  on  the  moon*d  surface, — say  the 
centre  of  her  disk  opposite  the  earth, — 
vrith  a  velocity  about  tour  times  that  com- 
monly ^ven  to  a  cannon  ball,  or  82S0  feet 
per  second,  would  carry  it  beyond  the 
centre  of  attraction,  and  consequently  in- 
to the   sphere  of  the  earth's  activity; 
whence  it  must  necessarily  either  fall  to 
the  surfiice  of  the  earth,  or  circulate  about 
us  as  a  satellite.    A  body  so  projected 
firom  the  moon  to  die  earth,  would  take 
three  days  in  its  passage ;  which  is  not  so 
lonff  but  that  it  might  retain  its  heat,  par- 
ticulariy  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  pass- 
ing through  a  vacuum,  or  very  attenuated 
medium,  it  would  be  posaible  for  the  ca- 
loric to  escape,  not  to  say  that  it  might  ac- 
quire a  fresh  accumulafion  of  heat,  by 
passfasig  throUjSh  the  denser  parts  of  our 
atmosphere,    ikaides,  eruptions,  resem- 
bling those  of  our  volcanoes^  have  been 
frequently  observed  in  the  moon;  and 
her  atmosphere  is  extremely  rare,  present- 
ing but  litue  resistance  to  projectea  bodies. 
This  theory  might  perhaps  be  tenable  if 
we  had  onfy  to  account  for  those  showers 

*  Since  dn  discovery  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  that  Uie 
earths  are  metallic  oxidet.  it  has  been  sairgested 
that  the  bases  of  the  eartjia  may  origiDafly  uist 
in  the  meteor  in  the  metallic  state,  dnd  that  When 
the  body  arrives  within  our  atmosphere,  a  sudden 
and  violent  combustion  is  produced  by  tho  strong 
affinity  of  these  metals  to  oxygen. 
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of  stones  which  come  to  our  eartli's  sur- 
fyuce ;  but  these,  it  has  been  seen,  are  a 
very  trifling  part  of  the  main  masses  from 
which  ttiey  descend,  and  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  in  some  instances  more  than 
a  mile  in  circumference.  And  since  it  is 
conceived  that  we  experience  a  shower  of 
these  stones  eveiy  few  months  in  some  part 
of  the  world,  it  is  obvious  that  at  Uiis  rate 
the  whole  moss  of  the  moon  must  soon 
be  shot  away.  Nor  is  this  all.  Among  a 
number  of  bodies,  thrown  at  random 
from  the  moon,  it  is  not  probable,  that  one 
in  10,000  would  have  precisely  that  direc- 
tion and  that  rate  of  motion  which  woidd 
be  requisite  to  cause  it  to  pass  through 
our  atmosphere,  without  tailing  to  the 
ground.  With  regard  to  the  theory  of 
Uiese  bodies  being  concretions  formed  in 
the  air,  there  is  one  princijpal  objection, 
viz.  that  the  velocity  with  which  they 
strike  the  earth,  estimated  by  the  depth  to 
which  they  have  been  known  to  pene- 
trate, is  so  great  as  to  indicate  their  having 
falien  from  heights  far  exceeding  the  lim- 
its of  the  terrestrial  atmosphere.  The 
remaining  theory,  especially  that  modifl- 
cadon  of  it  which  conceives  these  mete- 
oric masses  to  be  terrestrial  comets,  ap- 
pears encumbered  with  fewer  difficulties 
than  either  of  the  others^  The  solar 
comets,  it  is  well  known,  revolve  round 
the  sun  in  very  eccentric  orbits.  In  one 
part  of  then:  revolution,  the^  sometimet 
come  so  near  as  almost  to  strike  his  body. 
They  then  move  ofl^  &r  beyond  the  or- 
bits of  all  the  planets ;  and  in  some  inr 
stances  are  gone  hundreds  of  years,  be- 
fore they  return.  The  earth,  it  is  im- 
agined, in  like  manner,  is^miished  with 
its  system  of  comets,  whose  size  and  pe- 
riods of  revolution  are  proportioned  to 
the  comparative  smallneas  or  the  primary 
body  about  which  they  revolve,  and 
which,  like  the  solar  comets,  tiy  off  in 
very  elliptical  orbits;  and  dunng  the 
greatest  part  of  their  circuit  are  too  far 
distant  to  be  visible.  In  their  approach 
to  the  earth,  they  fidl  within  our  atmos- 
phere ;  by  the  friction  of  the  air  thev  are 
neated,  and  highly  electrified,  and  the 
electricity  is  discharged  with  a  very  vio- 
lent report,  accompanied  with  the  detach- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  mass,  which  de- 
scends in  fragments  to  the  earth.  This 
nypothesis  certainly  accounts,  in  a  very 
happy  manner,  for  most  of  the  phenome- 
na attending  the  fiill  of  aerohtes.  The 
velocity  cf  the  meteor  corresponds  with 
the  motion  of  a  terrestrial  comet,  passing 
through  the  atmosphere  in  an  elliptical 
orbit    A  body  moving  near  the  earth 


witli  a  velocity  le»  than  three  hundred 
miles  in  a  minute,  must  fiUl  to  its  sur&oe 
by  the  power  of  gravitation.  If  it  move 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
more  than  four  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
in  a  minute,  it  will  fly  off  in  the  curve  of 
a  hyperbola ;  and  will  never  return,  un- 
less oisturbed  in  its  motion  by  some  other 
body  besides  the  earth.  Within  these 
two  limits  of  three  hundred  miles  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  four  hundred  and  thir- 
ty on  the  other  (some  allowance  being 
made  for  the  resistance  of  the  air  and 
the  motion  of  the  earth),  the  body  will  re- 
volve in  an  ellipsis,  returning  in  regular 
periods.  Now,  the  velocity  of  the  mete- 
ors, which  have  been  observed,  has  gen- 
eraDy  been  estimated  to  be  rather  more 
than  tliree  hundred  miles  in  a  minute. 
In  some  instances  it  is  perhaps  too  great 
to  suffer  the  body  ever  to  return ;  but  in 
most  cases,  it  is  calculated  to  be  such  as 
would  be  necessary  in  describing  the 
lower  part  of  an  elliptical  orbit. — Various 
lists  of  the  periods,  places  and  appear- 
ances of  these  showers  of  stones  have  been 
|;iven  firom  time  to  tune  in  the  scientific 
journals.  The  Utest  and  most  complete 
IS  that  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Ed.  Phil.  Joum.,  compiled  pardy  fi:om  a 
printed  list  by  Chladni,  and  partly  from  a 
manuscript  one  of  Mr.  Allan,  read  some 
vears  ago  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Meteoroloot  (from  ficrwfK,  raised  iu 
the  air,  and  Aoyer,  discourse) ;  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  phenomena  which  oc- 
cur in  the  atmosphere,  of  their  causes  and 
effects.  Men,  in  all  conditions  of  society, 
are  led  by  motives  of  necessity  or  comfort 
to  study  the  indications  of  the  weather  ui 
the  different  appearances  of  the  skies. 
The  mariner,  the  shepherd,  the  husband- 
man, the  hunter,  have  the  strongest  mo- 
tives to  examine  closely  every  varying  ap- 
pearance which  may  precede  more  impor- 
tant changes.  The  result  of  these  obser- 
vations forms  a  bodv  of  maxims,  in  which 
ftcts  are  often  stated  conecdy,  but  mixed 
wkh  erroneous  deducdons  and  supeisti* 
tious  nodons,  such  as  the  credulity  or  igno- 
rant peoj^e  always  renders  them  ntuSy  to 
adopt  Hence  the  disposition  to  refer  the 
ordinary  changes  of  the  weather  to  the 
influence  of  the  moon,  and  even  the  stars^ 
and  to  look  for  signs  of  approaching  con- 
vulsions, even  in  the  moral  world,  in  hor- 
rid comets  and  strance  meteors.  The 
progress  of  science,  which  tends  to  sepa- 
rate the  casual  precursors  from  die  seal 
causes  of  phenomena,  refutes  these  false 
reasonings^  dissipates  the  empty  terroca  to 
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which  they  give  rise,  and  aims,  by  more 
(wtieDt,  lou^  continued  and  wide  extend- 
ed observations,  to  deduce  the  general 
rules  by  which  the  phenomena  of  the  at- 
mosphere appear  to  be  regtilated,  Mete- 
orolo^  borrows  from  chemistry  her  anal- 
ysis to  determine  the  composition  of  the 
air  itself,  and  of  the  subsrances  which  it 
contains,  and  by  which  it  is  acted  upon ; 
the  manner  in  w^bich  thedrfferent  processes 
of  ex-aporation,  freezing,  thawing,  &c^  co 
on,  and  how  they  affect  the  stale  of  the 
atmosphere ;  the  action  of  those  invisible 
agents,  light,  heat,  electricity,  Slc^  and 
their  tremendous  effects.  From  physics 
meteorology  takes  the  mechanical  acdon 
of  these  and  similar  powers  and  sub- 
stances, the  weight  and  velocity  of  the  air, 
the  laws  of  the  reflection,  refraction,  and 
motion  of  liglit,  &c.  By  these  aids  this 
science  explains'  th3  formation,  &I1  or  de- 
position or  hail,  snow,  rain,  dew,  and  frost 
(see  these  articles,  and  those  on  Cbudsy 
Evaporjtion,  fVeezing,  and  Calorie) ;  the 
action  of  thunder  and  lighming  (see  EUc' 
tricihjj ;  the  prevalence  and  properties  of 
certain  winds  (q.  v.);  the  effect  of  the  po- 
siti  ju  of  a  country  and  the  nature  of  its 
surface  on  its  climate  and  productions  (see 
ClimaUj  Tsmperaturtf  and  MowUains) ;  the 
nature  and  causes  of  meteors  (see  MeUon^ 
and  Meteoric  Slones),  Sec.  To  prepare  the 
way  for  these  and  similar  inouiries,  it  is 
necessary  previously  to  determme  the  ex- 
tent and  constitution  of  the  medium  in 
which  the  phenomena  take  place  (see  M; 
and  Mruaphere)^  nd  to  indicate  v^rith  pre- 
cision, and  observe  with  minuteness  and 
accuracy,  its  precise  condition  at  the  time 
of  their  occuiTence,  by  philosophical  in- 
struments. Some  of  these  have  long  been 
known,  but  others  are  either  of  recent  ori- 
gin, or  have  received  a  more  delicate  con- 
struction from  recent  observers.  The  or- 
dinary observations  are  generally  confined 
to  the  weight  and  teniperature  of  the  air 
(see  Barometer^  and  Thtrmomder) ;  but 
other  data  are  important,  and  have  of  late 
years  received  more  attention  than  for- 
merly. The  dryness  or  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  (see  HygromeUr) ;  its  bright- 
ness, or  degree  of  illumination  (see  Pko- 
toTtieter) ;  the  tint  or  slwde  of  the  cerulean 
hue  of  the  sky  (determined  by  the  cya- 
mometer,  invented  by  Saussure) ',  the  va- 
riable di8i)08it]on  to  chill  the  surface  of 
tlie  earth  by  impressions  of  cold  transmit- 
ted from  the  higher  re|^ons  (determined 
by  the  fethrioscope), — are  all  to  be  taken 
into  consideradon.  The  daily  evaporadon 
from  the  ground  is  to  be  measured  by  the 
atmometer;  the  quantity  of  rain  which 


611s  is  to  be  re^^stered  by  tbe  ombrome- 
ter, or  rain-j^uge  (q.  v.);  tlie  amount  of 
dew  de)>osited  should  be  observed  (se49 
Drosometer)^  and  the  direction,  force  and 
velocity  of  the  wind  uic^'cated  by  the  ane- 
mometer and  anemoscope.  (See  Saus- 
sure's  Eastda  nar  V  IfygronUtrie ;  De  Luc*9 
LUes  8ur  la  MHiorohfpie  ;  Cotte's  Traite 
de  MiUorologie  ;  Lamfjadius's  Grunttisf 
tUr  MmospkanAogie ;  article  Meteoroht^h 
in  the  Enc^ck>pcedia  Metropolitana(1^3U 
second  division);  DanielPs  Meteorclogica 
JE$9ay»  and  Ohaervattons,)  The  value  of 
a  meteorological  reffister  depends  on  the 
accuracy  with  whicii  it  is  kept.  The  ob- 
servations should  be  made  in  a  place  rath- 
er elevated,  and  exposed  freely  on  all  sid^ 
to  the  aspect  of  the  sky,  and  should  lie 
repeated  either  at  equal  inter\'als  during 
the  day  and  night,  or,  at  least,  at  those 
hours  which  represent  most  nearly  the 
mean  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The  |io- 
sitiou  and  exposure  of  the  place  shoukf 
also  Ik^  made  known.  These  requisites 
are  seldom  attained,  and  very  few  registen 
of  the  vieatherare  entitled  to  much  confi- 
dence. Accurate  observations,  made  in 
all  Darts  of  the  wnrid,  and  in  a  regular 
ana  scientific  manner,  are  yet  necessary 
for  the  systematic  classification  of  all  me- 
teorological phenomena  into  a  complete 
science. 

Method;  a  convenient  arrangement  of 
things,  proceedings,  or  ideas ;  in  logic  and 
rhetoric,  the  art  or  rule  of  disposing  ideas 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  easily 
comprehended,  either  in  order  to  discover 
the  truth,  or  to  demonstrate  it  to  others. 
Method  is  essential  to  science,  and  gives 
to  our  knowledge  its  scientific  character. 
Scientific  authors  make  use  of  different 
methods,  according  to  the  object  which 
they  have  in  view.  The  apparenUy  strict- 
est is  the  mathematical,  which  is  capable 
of  giving  the  greatest  posnble  clearness  to 
its  theorems  by  a  series  of  explanations 
and  deductions ;  but  it  ought  to  be  observ- 
ed that  this  method  is  only  adapted  to  a 
science  which  has  to  do  with  numbers 
and  magnitudes,  and  has  had  unfortunate 
consequences  when  nothing  wasconsi<ler- 
ed  true  but  what  could  be  mathematically 
proved,  and  when  the  mathematical  meth- 
od was  applied  to  intellectual  philosophy. 
Methods  have  niade  epochs  in  philosophy, 
proceeding  fh>m  the  spirit  of  the  systems 
to  which  they  were  applied.  Thus  there 
are  the  sceptic  method  (see  Scepticism), 
tbe  critical  metliod  fsee  JTani),  and  the 
dofpnaiic  method,  which,  in  philosophy,  is 
the  method  that  starts  from  acknowledged 
geneml  principles,— «11  of  which  are  limit- 
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edand  partial.  The  truly  philoBophical 
method  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
science.  As  to  the  way  of  proceeding, 
ihe  method  may  be  analytical  (i.e.  it  starts 
fiom  particular  cases,  and  seeks  from  them 
to  deduce  general  causes)  orsynthrtic  (i.e. 
it  infers  the  connequences  from  the  causes) ; 
but  it  must  always  proceed  from  «>)ement- 
ary  pnnciples  aJniitted  Ly  .^1,  wi  h  logical 
Btrirmeas,  in  order  to  reL-uiu  scientific 
The  popular  method  stats  f  t)tn  th3  well 
known  and  the  in(livi.iual,  and  is  general- 
ly analytical.  Orators,  both  lay  and  cler« 
ical,  and  teachers  of  youth,  make  use  of 
this  less  scientific  method.  As  to  external 
form,  the  teacher  mav  speak  uninterrupt- 
edly (this  is  adapted  for  adults  and  aca- 
demical lectures),  or  proceed  by  way  of 
interrogation,  lu  those  branches  the  ele- 
ments of  which  lie  in  the  operations  of  the 
human  reason,  as  in  morals,  mathematics 
and  religion,  the  catechetical  method  will 
Oe  found  best,  because  it  addresses  the  rea- 
Jon  or  heart  of  the  pupil  di^-^cdy,  and  by 
questions  calls  into  action  die  powen  of 
JtB  understanding.  The  cc  techedc  meth- 
od deserves  the  name  of  Socnitic  only 
when  the  teacher  limits  himself  to  direct- 
ing, by  his  quesdons,  the  course  of  the 
pupil's  thoughts,  but  allows  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  formed  by  the  operation  of 
the  scholar's  own  mind.  Every  art  and 
flcietice  requires  its  own  method  of  teach- 
ing, which,  indeed,  should  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  individual  characters  of  the 
teacher  and  pupil.  In  order  to  teach  the 
first  elements  to  many  pupils,  Lancaster's 
method  will  be  always  found  useAil.  (See 
Mutual  hutruciion.)  Pestalozzi  striven,  in 
bis  method,whatever  the  branch  of  instruc- 
tion may  be,  always  to  keep  in  view  the  el- 
evation of  the  whole  being,  the  strengthen- 
ing of  all  the  powers,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  make  the  pupil's  own  powers  co- 
operate in  the  work  of  instructioiu  (See 
PeaialozzL)  A  mistaken  benevolence  has 
at  times  undertaken  to  make  all  study 
amusing,  and  to  beguile  the  pupil  into 
knowledge  without  the  necessity  of  labo- 
rious exertion  on  his  part  Sucli  a  meth- 
od, however,  tends  to  prevent  the  develt^ie- 
ment  of  the  faculties,  and  to  unfit  the  mind 
to  cope  with  difficulties.  Private  instruc- 
tion requires  different  methods  from  pub- 
lic instruction ;  in  fiict,  circumstances  will 
constantiy  vary  the  met(iodB  of  a  skilful 
teacher. 

Methodists  ;  those  defenders  of  the 
Catholic  church  who,  in  the  17th  century, 
attempted  to  bring  to  a  cliise  the  contro- 
versy  with  the  Protestants,  by  new  meth- 
ods of  reasoning ;  in  hiter  Umes,  a  reli- 


gious sect  which  arose  in  the  bosom  ofthe 
English  church  in  the  early  port  of  the 
18tii  centuiy.  Some  young  men  at  Ox- 
ford united  themselves  together,  in  1729, 
fi>r  the  purpose  of  strengthening  each 
other's  pious  resolutions,  and  observing  tt* ) 
religious  services  with  stricuiess.  Tht/ 
aimed  particukuiy  at  a  more  rigid  compli- 
ance vath  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment than  was  usual  in  the  church,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  works  of  love,  such 
as  instructing  poor  children,  visiting  the 
prisons,  &C.  Their  more  worldly  felk>w 
students,  among  other  names  indicative 
of  theur  peculiarities,  called  them  Method- 
iitf,  on  account  of  their  methodical  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  of  reli^n  and  the 
regularity  of  their  lives.  This  name  waa 
adopted  by  themselves,  and  has  since  beeo 
continued  to  their  followers.  Ofthe  mem- 
bers of  this  small  society,  the  principal  were 
John  Wesley  (q.  v),  the  founder,  his  broth- 
er Charie%  an^!  Geonje  Whitofield  (q.  y,), 
who  joined  i-.  b  173£  In  1735,  Wesley 
came  C/Ut  to  Georgia,  to  engages  in  the  con- 
version of  the  heathens,  iiere  he  remain- 
ed tivo  years,  and,  becomijig  acquainted 
with  Boae  of  the  Momvian  Brothers,  was 
much  struck  with  their  severe  simplicity 
and  pious  devotion.  (See  United  Brdhr 
ren.)  He  then  visited  Hormhut,  after  his 
return  to  England,  and  determined  to 
model  his  own  socie^  somewhat  after  the 
same  plan.  Whitefield's  preaching  had 
already  prepared  the  people  for  this  un- 
dertaking. Wesley  collected  a  small  soci- 
ety in  London,  which  held  its  conferences 
in  a  private  house,  without  any  dispositiou, 
at  this  time,  to  secede  from  the  church. 
But  the  clergy  of  the  estolilisbment  hav- 
ing refused  their  pulpits  to  the  Metiiodist 
preachers  who  endeavored  to  gain  over 
theu:  hearers  to  their  society,  and  the  con- 
course of  auditors  being  too  great  to  be 
accommodated  in  any  church,  they  began 
to  preach  in  the  open  air,  and  to  organize 
a  separate  church  on  the  primitive  apos- 
tolical model.  The  peculiar  character  of 
this  field-preaching,  which  was  distin- 
guished fi^m  the  philosophical  indiffer- 
ence of  that  of  the  established  clergy  by 
its  vehemence,  religious  enthusiasm  and 
popular  style,  and  which  dwelt  more  on 
the  fall  and  depravity  of  man,  on  the 
atonement,  on  the  restoration  through  the 
merits  of  a  crucified  Savior,  on  repent- 
ance, and  on  regeneration,  with  all  the  el- 
oquence which  a  sincere  zeal  could- in 
spire,  had  a  great  effect  in  increasing  the 
numbera  of  the  society.  WhitefielcH  the 
boldest  and  most  zealous  apostle  of  Meth- 
odism, in  eloquence,  courage  and  fire  the 
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Paul  of  )ii8  sect,  oflen  collected  hearers  to 
tlie  number  of  12,000  in  the  fieUliU,  church- 
yards, and  even  at  fairs,  and,  by  the  thun- 
ders of  his  eloquence  and  the  terrors  of 
his  denunciations,  produced  such  an  effect 
upon  his  audience,  that  many  of  them 
were  thrown  into  convulsions,  and,  amidst 
cries  and  gronns  of  anguish,  were  turned 
to  faith  and  holiness  on  the  spot  These 
sudden  conversions  were  considered  as 
the  ontpouriugs  of  ffrace,  and  came  to  be 
considered  by  the  Aiethodists  as  desirable 
results  of  their  preaching.  They  soon, 
however,  gave  up  the  practice  of  field- 
preachine,  and  built  houses  of  worship 
(tabeniades),  partly  to  protect  themselves 
from  exfMsure  to  the  weather,  and  partly 
to  avoid  tJie  outrages  which  they  experi- 
enced from  the  rabble.  Although  they 
suffered  much  from  the  violence  of  the 
populace,  yet,  as  the  government  made  no 
opposition,  they  now  proceeded  to  the 
regular  establishment  or  tlieir  church  con- 
stitution, which  was  modelled  on  the  plan 
of  the  Moravian  Brothers,  but  divided  into 
two  distinct  parties,  the  Wesleyans,  or  Ar- 
menians, ana  the  Whitcfieldiaus,  or  Cal- 
vinists.  Their  liturgy  was  that  of  the  es- 
tablished church,  with  some  alterations. 
It  appears,  from  the  Sunday  Service  of  the 
Methodists  of  1836,  that  the  offices  for  tlie 
ordination  of  priests  and  deacons,  and  for 
the  consecration  of  bishops,  are  altered 
into  forms  for  the  ordination  of  deacons, 
elders  and  superintendents ;  the  39  articles 
are,  by  omissions^  reduced  to  25 ;  the  Ni- 
cene  and  Athimosian  creeds  are  rejected, 
tiie  apostles'  creed  only  being  retained; 
and  the  apochr^phal  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  rejected.  In  1797,  the  Nho 
Qnmexion^  as  it  is  called,  arose  out  of  a 
separation  from  the  Wesleyao  estnblish- 
naent,  on  grounds  of  church  discipline  and 
government,  and  not  of  doctrine.  Alex- 
ander Kilham  was  their  head  and  founder. 
The  8te])s  by  which  the  Wesleyao  Meth- 
odists became  a  distinct  reli^rious  body 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  socie- 
ties collected  in  London  and  other  places 
were  divided  into  little  companies  of  from 
10  to  20  persons,  called  daiaea^  and  giren 
in  charge  to  a  iMder.  The  leader  nresicU 
ed  in  a  weekly  meeting  of  his  ctsss  for 
spiritual  conversion  and  prayer,  and  re- 
ceived their  charitable  contributions.  Gen- 
eral meetings  of  the  society  were  called 
body  bands;  and,  as  the  penwns  who 
were  employed  to  preach  to  them  soon 
became  regular  preachers,  the  country 
was  divided  into  circuita,  consisting  of  the 
societies  of  a  certain  district  These  cir- 
cuits were  under  two  or  more  preachers, 


one  of  whom  wos  at  the  head  of  the  cir- 
cuif,  with  the  name  of  ntperinttJident 
The  conference  consists  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  tJie  preachers,  who  meet  annually 
to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  connexion. 
The  distinctive  character  of  Methodism  is 
to  be  sought  for,  not  so  much  in  its  doc. 
trines  as  in  the  application  of  them,  which 
it  endeavors  to  make  for  tlie  purpose  of 
producing  strong  excitement ;  and  those 
whom  it  has  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
their  sins  it  subjects  to  a  course  of  disci- 
pline intended  to  unite  them  closely  with 
the  connexion.  The  fruits  of  White- 
field's  preaching  were,  perhaps,  not  less 
than  those  of  Wesley's,  his  followers  beinc 
about  as  numerous  in  England  as  tliose  of 
the  great  patriarch  of  Methodism.  The 
rise  of  Methodism,  though  it  cannot  be 
denied  to  have  lieen  attended  with  some 
irregularities  and  extravapmces,  was  a  re- 
vival of  religion  in  England.  Since  the 
reformation  there  had  been  no  such  efibrts 
made  in  the  cause  of  religion ;  no  preach- 
ing so  awakening,  so  little  sectarian ;  no 
preachers  with  more  zeal,  singleness  of 
pur])ose  and  power  of  exhortation.  It 
awoke  tlie  slumbering  church  from  its 
lukewarmness  and  dissenters  to  more  bold 
and  united  efforts  of  Christian  zeal.  It 
addressed  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the  hard- 
ened, in  such  a  manner  as  to  interest  their 
feelings  and  command  their  attention.  It 
has  done,  and  is  doing,  much  to  instruct 
as  well  as  to  excite  tliem.  It  made  its  way 
at  first  through  persecution  and  outrage, 
and,  afler  spreading  over  its  native  coun- 
try, it  has  established  missions  in  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  old  and  new  world, 
among  the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  savages  of  the  South  sea.  (See  South- 
ey^and  Moore's  IM^of  f^edey;  Crow- 
ther's  Portraiture  of  JmlhodUm;  Gillie's 
LifeofWkit^ield;  the  works  of  Wesley  tnd 
Whitefield.)  At  an  earW  period  of  the  hicf- 
tory  of  the  connexion,  the  attention  of  Mr 
We  ley  was  directed  to  the  British  colo- 
nies of  North  America.  In  the  Southern 
and  Middle  States,  where  sufficient  pro- 
vision had  not  been  made  to  supply  the  spir- 
itual wants  of  an  increasing  population, 
Methodism  was  particukirly  calculated  to 
be  eminently  usefuh  It  was  introduced 
into  those  parts  by  preachers  ordained  by 
Wesley,  and  has  spread  extensively.  Some 
difference  in  discipline  and  government 
was  introduced  into  the  American  con- 
nexion, among  which  that  of  the  Episco- 
pal arovemmeut  was  the  principal.  The 
first  Methodist  society  was  established  at 
New  York,  in  1766^  by  preachers  from  Ire- 
land, and  after  ^jk^J^^^^Jh  ^  ^ 
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IMiop  WM  comecnited.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  tnodifirmionB  in  the  church  dio- 
cipliiie  of  the  Methodists  in  difTerent  parts 
of  the  Union.  (For  an  account  of  American 
Methodists,  see  AppendijCf  end  of  this  voL) 

Metis  (GrecK,  ^«r<(,  wisdom) ;  the 
mother  of  Minerva,  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Teth^s,  the  wisest  of  gods  and  men. 
(Sec  JupUcTj  and  Minarva,)  Ritter  thinks 
that  the  name  of  the  Palus  Mcsotis  is  de- 
rived from  her,  and  places  her  sanctuary 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  where 
she  was  worshipped  as  the  great  mother. 

Meto,  or  Meton,  was  a  celebrated 
matlieroaiician  of  Athens,  who  flourished 
432  years  B.  C.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
eighty-seventh  Olympiad,  he  observed  the 
solstice  at  Athens,  and  published  his  cycle 
of  nineteen  years,  by  which  he  endeavor- 
ed to  adjust  tlie  course  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  to  make  tiie  lunar  and  solar 
yean  begin  at  the  same  point  of  time. 
This  is  called  the  golden  number,  from  its 
creat  use  in  the  calendar.  Meton  was 
livii.g  alNNit  412  B.  C,  for,  when  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  sent  to  Sicily,  he  es- 
caped a  share  in  that  disastrous  expedi- 
tion by  counterfeiting  insanity. 

MBTonrMr;  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  by 
which  the  name  of  an  idea  or  thing  is 
substituted  for  that  of  another,  to  which  it 
has  a  certain  relation.  Such  relations  are 
subdanee  and  quaUty,  cttuae  and  effed, 
preeedtnce  and  »uh$eqvenet,  &c. ;  thus  if 
we  say,  the  tears  of  ''joy,*'  instead  of  the 
"joyous  person,"  or  respect  for  "pay 
hair,"  instead  of  ''old  age,"  or  "oBve- 
braucb"  for  "peace,"  "stage"  for  the 
whole  estahllshtneut  connected  with  the- 
atrical performances,  &c  It  is  one  of 
the  most  common  figures  in  rhetoric 

Metope  (fiira,  between,  and  isj^a  hole)^ 
in  architecture  ;  the  interval  or  square 
space  lietween  the  triglyphs,  in  the  lloric 
frieze.  The  ancients  were  in  the  habit 
of  ornamenting  these  parts  of  their  build- 
ings with  carved  works,  or  with  pointinoB 
re|iresenting  the  heads  of  oxen,  vessels, 
aiid  other  articles  used  in  Leathen  sacri- 
fices. The  difliculty  of  disposing  the  trig- 
lyplis  and  meto^ies  iu  symmetrical  pro* 
ponton  may  have  been  tlie  cause  of  their 
omission  inthe  Ionic  and  Corinthian  onlen. 

Mbtoposcopt  (from  the  Greek  piirmnw^ 
the  forehead,  and  onnit*,  I  observe);  the  pre- 
tended art  of  divining  from  the  wrinkles 
of  the  forehead.  The  Romans^  believing 
m  every  kind  of  divifiation,  practised  this, 
but  not  so  much  as  the  people  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  seems  singular  that  met- 
ofMSCOpy  never  was  so  much  in  vogue  as 
•hitoaiaucy  (q.  y.),  though  there  might  be 


aoroe  possibility  of  divining,  in  pert,  the 
character  of  a  man  from  his  forehead 
and  its  wrinkles^  while  the  lines  in  the 
hand  liave  no  connexion  with  tL 

Metee;  the  French  unit  of  measure. 
(See  Drancty  division  Decmud  iS^fstoii.) 

Metkb,  in  versification.  (See  Proiothf, 
wadBhjfUun,] 

Meteopolitah  is  the  Greek  name  of 
an  archbishop.  The  chief  place  of  a 
province  is  called,  in  Greek,  mdropoHsj 
and,  as  the  bishops  of  the  chief  places,  or 
capitals,  were  distinguished  by  superior 
rank  (see  Bishop),  they  also  received 
a  distinguished  title.  The  metropolitan  is 
«bove  the  bisiiop,  but  below  the  patriaroh. 
The  title  of  patriarch,  however,  is  in  use 
only  in  tiie  Eastern  churches.---JMelroiiol£- 
Um  ekurek  h  the  arehiepiscopal  church. 

Metteenich,  Clemens  Wenceslaus 
Nepomuk  Lotharius,  count,  since  1813 
prince  of  Mettemich,  since  1616  duke  de 
Portella,  in  Sicily,  knight  of  the  order  of 
the  golden  fleece,  privy-counsellor,  minis- 
ter of  state,  also  minister  of  foreign  afliura^ 
with  the  title,  since  1821,  of  imperial-royal 
house,  court  and  state  chanctrllor,  in  short, 
the  Austrian /^K-MuiR,  was  born  May  15, 
1779;  at  Coblentz,  on  the  Riiine.*  In 
1788,  he  entered  the  univeraity  of  Stras- 
bwg.  At  the  coronation  of  the  emperor 
Leopold  II,  be  was  one  of  the  masters  of 
ceremonies,  after  which  he  studied  law  at 
Mentz,  until  1794,  travelled  to  England, 
went  to  Vieima,  became  Austrian  minister 
at  the  Hague,  and  mairied,  in  1795,  the 
coimtesB  Eleonore  von  Kaunitz,  grand- 
daughter of  the  fiunous  prince  Kaunitz. 
(q.  v.)  This  lady  was  the  heiress  of  the 
lordsnip  of  Austeriitz.  She  died  March 
l\^  1825,  at  Paris.  The  prince  then  mar- 
ried Antonia,  countess  de  Beitstein,  who 
died  Jan.  17, 1829;  and  he  has  since  mar- 
ried the  countess  Melaina  Zichy,  daughter 
of  count  Zichy  Ferrares.  Prince  Metter- 
nlch  began  his  diplomatic  career  at  the 
congress  of  Rastadt,  as  minister  of  the 
college  of  the  Westphalian  counts.  In 
1801,  the  Austrian  court  appointed  him 
minister  at  Dresden.  He  was  the  chief 
agent  in  uniting  Austria,  Prussia  and  Rus- 
sia, by  the  treaty  of  Potsdam,  Nov.  3;  1805, 
against  Napoleon,  for  which  he  received  the 

Eand  crass  of  the  order  of  Stephen.  The 
ttle  of  Austeriitz,  and  the  treaty  agned 
at  Vienna,  by  Haugwitz  for  Prussia  with 
*  His  fetber,  Firaacit  Geor^  Charies,  prince 
ofMeUeroich,  wu  bora  also  at  CobleDU,  in  1746. 
He  had  several  high  employmenU  in  the  AnsUiaa 
service.  At  the  coogrRss  of  Rastadt,  he  was  the 
principal  commissioner  of  Austria,  and,  in  1810, 
in  the  absence  of  his  son,  was  at  the  bead  of  fiv^ 
eiga  affaifs.    He  died  A.ug.  1 1, 1818. 
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France,  blighted  the  fruits  of  the  above- 
mentioned  treaty.  In  1606,  count  Met- 
temich  went  to  Paris  as  ambassador,  in 
the  place  of  count  Cobenzl,  where  he  was 
very  active  in  promoting  the  intei-ests  of 
Austria,  and  where  his  diplomatic  talents 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  most  influential 
persons.  Oct.  10,  1807,  he  signed,  at 
Fontainebleau,  the  convention,  which  put 
a  stop  to  the  disputes  occasioned  by  the 
occupation  of  the  Bocche  di  CaUaro  (q.  v.) 
by  Russian  troops,  and  which  made  the 
Isbnzo  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  It- 
aly. What  he  had  begun  in  1805  he  con- 
tinued in  1808  with  rare  activity  and 
shrewdness.  lie  never  fully  gave  up  his 
plans  against  France,  because,  whether 
republic  or  empire,  the  basis  of  the  new 
order  of  things  in  France,  was  odious  to 
him,  firmly  attached  as  he  was  to  the  old 
system  of  feudalism  or  aristocracy,  of 
which  Austria  may  be  considered  the 
most  obstinate  champion ;  and,  as  Metter- 
nich  is  the  most  influential  man  in  Aus- 
tria, he  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
j>er8onages  of  this  age  to  the  future  histo- 
rian. Mettemich  has  followed  his  system 
with  remarkable  consistencv  and  activity. 
He  is  the  powerful  agent  of  the  holy  alfi- 
ance.  (q.  v.j  Spain  rose  against  France. 
Aug.  15, 1808,  that  public  audience  took 
place,  in  which  Mettemich  withstood,  for 
about  an  hour,  the  warm  attacks  of  Napo- 
leon, on  the  policy  of  Austria,  which,  he 
declared,  would  not  leave  him  at  peace. 
The  campaign  of  1809  broke  out,  and, 
shortly  before  the  Imttle  of  Wasram,  count 
Mettemiph  arrived  in  Vienua,  from  which 
he  proceeded  to  the  court  of  the  emperor 
of  Austria  at  Comorin.  Passports  had 
long  been  denied  him  at  Paris  Count  de 
Stadion  resigned  his  place  as  Austrian 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  July  9,  and 
count  Mettemich  was  appointed,  in  Octo- 
ber, in  his  place.  He  and  the  French 
minister  Champagny  conducted  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace,  at  Hungarian  Altenburg. 
The  treaty  was  finally  signed  at  Vienna, 
by  prince  Liechtenstein.  Napoleon's  nro- 
posal  for  the  Austrian  princiiss  took  place 
Feb.  7,  1810:  Mettemich  accompanied 
the  new  empress  to  France.  When  the 
war  in  the  north  began,  it  was  Austria's 
difficult  task  to  manage  affairs  so  that,  in 
spite  of  all  treaties  and  obligations,  and  the 
family  relations,  she  should  stand  in  a  po- 
sition to  reconquer  her  former  dominions, 
and  set  Europe  free  from  French  influ- 
ence. Baron  Fain,  in  the  ManuscrU  de 
1813,  attacks  the  conduct  of  Austria  ou 
this  occasion.  Mettemich  must  be  allow- 
ed to  have  displayed  great  talent  in  this 
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critical  state  of  thlncs.  Austria's  *' armed 
mediation"  was  acknowledged  by  Alex^ 
ander  and  Prussia,  after  a  conference  of 
Mettemich  with  the  former  at  Opot- 
schna.  Invited  by  Napoleon  to  Dresden, 
Mettemich  arrived  June  25,  and  here 
signed,  June  30,  a  treaty,  according  to 
which  France  also  acknowledged  the  me 
diation.  Mettemich  conducted  the  media- 
tion in  Prague.  But  the  negotiations  for 
peace  not  having  been  opened  by  the  term 
fixed,  Aug.  10,  Mettemich  drew  up,  in  the 
night  of  the  10th,  the  declaration  of  war, 
on  the  part  of  Austria,  against  France ; 
and,  on  the  moming  of  the  lltli,  the  Rus- 
sian and  Pmssian  troops  marched  over  the 
Bohemian  and  Silesian  frontier.  Sept  9, 
1813,  Metternich  signed  the  quadruple 
alliance  at  Teplitz.  On  the  evening  of 
the  poitentous  battle  of  Leipsic,  the  empe- 
ror of  Austria  bestowed  on  him  and  hiH 
heirs  the  dignity  of  prince.  He  was  ac 
tive  in  the  negotiations  at  Frankfort, 
Freiburg,  Basel,  Langres  and  Chaumonl. 
He  directed  the  negotiations  at  the  bead' 
quarters  of  the  emperor  Francis,  during 
the  congress  of  Chatillon  (q.v.),and,  from 
Diion,  the  negotiations  with  Monsieui 
fCnarles  X),  who  had  arrived  at  Nancy. 
He  proceeded  to  Paris,  signed  the  con- 
vention of  Fontainebleau  with  Napoleon, 
and.  May  30,  the  peace  of  Paris,  aftei 
which  he  was  sent  to  London.  The  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the 
degi-ee  of  doctor  of  laws.  Oct  8, 1814, 
tlie  con^p-ess  of  Vienna  was  opened,  and 
the  presidency  was  unanimously  assigned 
to  him.  With  Talleyrand  and  Welling- 
ton, he  proceeded  to  the  king  of  Saxony, 
then  at  Fresburg,  in  order  to  efiect  peace 
between  Saxony  and  Prussia,  by  obtaining 
a  cession  of  territory  from  the  former  to 
Prussia.  He  was  again  Austrian  plenipo 
tentiary  at  the  second  peace  of  Paris,  Nov. 
20, 1815,  then  at  Milan,  to  conclude  the 
treaty  with  Bavaria,  which  was  ratified 
April  14, 1816.  In  1817,  he  accomnanied 
the  Austrian  princess,  destined  for  the 
Portuguese  pnnce-royal  (don  Pedro),  to 
Leghom,  and  then  negotiated  with  the 
Roman  see.  In  1818,  he  was  Austriao 
minister  at  Aix-la-Chai)elle  (q.  v.) ;  in  1819, 
he  presided  at  the  congress  of^  Caj'lsbad 
(q.  v.),  and,  in  January,  1820,  directed  the 
ministerial  negotiations  (see  Congresses) 
for  the  completion  of  the  act  of  the  Ger- 
man confederacy,  and  the  adoption  of 
measures  against  the  liberals.  He  pre 
sided  at  Troppau  (q.  v.)  and  Lay  bach, 
(q.  V.)  He  afberwaixls  went,  on  the  invita- 
tion of  the  kinff  of  England,  to  Hanover, 
and  again  conducted  the  negotiations  ac 
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Vienna  and  Verona,  (q.  v.)  In  Septem- 
ber, 1823,  when  the  emperors  Francis  and 
Alexander  met  at  Czemowitz,  prince 
Mettemich  was  prevented  by  ackneas 
from  partaking  in  the  deUberations,  but, 
soon  afler,  trauaacted  business  with  the 
Russian  minister,  count  Neaselrode.  He 
continued  in  his  post  with  unabated  ac- 
tivity, and  we  may  goon  see  him  engaged 
anew  in  important  diplomatic  transactions. 
His  ktest  work  is  the  treaty  between  Aus- 
tria and  Sardinia,  according  to  which  the 
latter  power  engages  to  keep  60,000  men 
in  readiness  for  Austria  in  case  of  war, 
probably  in  return  for  an  assurance,  on 
the  part  of  Austria,  that  she  will  make  no 
further  attempts  to  wrest  the  crown  from 
the  present  king  of  Sardinia,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  she  strove  to  exclude  him, 
when  prince  Carignano,  from  the  succes- 
sion, and  to  secure  the  crown  for  the 
duke  of  Modena-Reggio,  an  arch-duke  of 
Austria,  cousin  to  the  present  emiieror. 
Prince  Mettemich  is  knight  of  all  the 
highest  orders  of  Europe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  the  gnrter.  The  king  of 
Spain  bestowed  on  him  the  dignity  of  a 
grandee  of  the  first  class,  with  the  title  of 
duke.  In  1816)  the  king  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies made  him  duke  of  Portella,  witli  60,000 
ducaii  income.  In  1816,  the  emperor 
Francis  presented  him  with  Johannisbeig 
(q.  v.),  where  the  best  hock  is  produceo. 
Though  actively  engaged  in  the  foreign 
affairs  of  his  country,  prince  Mettemich 
has  also  taken  a  great  part  in  the  internal, 
as  the  management  of  the  finances,  &c. 
After  the  death  of  count  Zichy,  the  em- 
peror conferred,  in  1826,  the  presidency 
of  the  council  of  ministers  for  home  af- 
fairs also  on  Mettemich.  His  biography 
is  given  in  the  TascheTdmchfur  dit  Voter- 
Idndische  GesckichU^  1827.  The  prince  has 
three  children,  two  daughters  and  one  son, 
who  was  bora  in  1829.  His  sister  is  wife 
to  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Wiirtemberg. 

Mettrie,  Julian  Offirie  de  la.  (See 
LameUrie.) 

Metz  (anciently,  Dvvodwrttm ;  later.  Me- 
diomatncit  and  MdUB) ;  a  strongly-fortified 
city,  in  the  western  part  of  France,  on  the 
Moselle,  90  leagues  north-west  from  Stras- 
burg,  61  north-east  from  Paris;  popula- 
tion, 45,276;  lat  49°  T  N.;  Ion.  6^  11'  E. 
It  is  the  seat  of  military,  religious  and  civil 
authorities,  and  contams  numerous  litera- 
ry, scientific  and  charitable  institutions.  It 
u  a  military  place  of  the  first  class,  highly 
important  both  for  offensive  and  defensive 
measures.  Its  fortifications  are  very  ex- 
tensive, and  constmcted  on  the  modem 
lystemt  under  the  direction  of  Vauban  and 


Belle-Isle.  Besides  maDufacturea  of  cot- 
ton, woollen,  silk,  &c.,  it  has  numerous 
and  extensive  public  works  in  the  war 
depaitmenL  It  is  a  very  old  place,  found- 
ed at  an  eariy  period  by  the  Gauls,  and 
adorned  by  tlie  Romans  wiiii  fine  monu- 
ments. It  was  a  fi[ee  city  of  the  German 
empire,  firom  the  eleventh  century,  but 
was  occupied  by  the  French  troops,  in 
1552,  and  confirmed  to  France  in  1648. 
About  a  league  fit>m  the  city,  are  the  ruins 
of  a  Roman  aqueduct,  called,  by  the  peo- 
ple, the  devWf  bridgt.  In  1822,  aonse  re- 
mains of  antiquity  were  discovered  in  the 
ancient  citadel,  which  have  been  described 
by  DevUly  (Metz,  1823). 

Metzu,  Gabriel,  a  painter,  bora  at  Ley- 
den,  in  1615,  lived  in  Amsterdam,  where 
be  died  in  1658.  His  models  were  Douw, 
Terburg  and  Mieris.  His  style,  however, 
was  nobler.  He  painted  subjects  from 
common  life, — frait-women,  chemists  in 
the  laboratoiy,  physicians  attending  the 
sick,  &c  His  manner  is  free  and  pleas- 
ing, and  his  imitation  of  nature  urue.  His 
coloring  was  admirable.  A  lady  tuning 
her  lute,  and  another  washing  her  handi 
in  a  silver  basin  held  by  her  woman,  are 
among  his  best  pieces.  His  works  ara 
scarce,  as  be  spent  much  time  on  them, 
and  highly  valued. 

MBUDoif ;  a  village  and  castle,  two 
leagues  fix)m  Veraailles,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Paris.  The  old  castle,  built  in 
.the  fifteenth  centiuy,  and  which,  in  the 
seventeenth,  belonged  to  Louvois,  was  de- 
molished in  1804.  The  ehaitau^  built  by 
Louis  XIV,  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground, 
and  commands  a  view  of  Paris,  die  Seine, 
and  the  environs.  There  is  a  fine  terrace 
in  front,  and  a  small  park  planted  by  Len- 
otre.  Napoleon  improved  the  works, 
and  assigned  it  as  the  residence  of  his  son, 
while  at  the  breast  During  the  expedi- 
tion to  Russia,  the  empress  resided  there. 

Meuler,  Antony  Francis  van  der,  a 
baule  painter,  bom  at  Brussels,  1634,  was 
a  pupil  of  Peter  Snayers.  Some  of  Ids 
compositions,  having  been  carried  to 
France,  attracted  the  notice  of  Lebrun, 
and  Colbert  invited  the  young  artist  to 
Paris,  with  a  pension  of  2000  livres,  and  a 
residence  at  the  Gobelin  mauufiictory.  His 
talents  as  a  batde  painter  recommended 
him  to  Louis  XIV,  who  always  took  him 
on  his  expeditions,  and  often  pointed  out 
the  subjects  which  he  desired  him  to  rep- 
resent The  painter  had  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity of  perfecting  himself  in  his  deport- 
ment of  the  art,  and  is  considered,  on  ac- 
count of  his  trudi  of  expre8Bioii,one  of  the 
best  battle  painters.    He  was  also  distin* 
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gnished  m  the  representation  of  scenes 
from  comuion  life,  and  in  landscape  paint- 
ing. Among  his  most  celebrated  works^ 
are  the  entrance  of  Louis  XIV  into  a  con- 
quered city;  the  entrance  of  the  same 
prince  into  Arras ;  the  siege  of  Maestricht ; 
a  horseman,  with  a  glass  in  his  hand, 
speaking  to  a  young  girl,  who  is  tuning 
her  guitar,  &c.  He  abo  executed  many 
excellent  views  of  ther  oyal  ehdieaux  in 
France.  The  expression  of  his  horses  is 
partkrularly  admired,  and  Lebrun  intrust- 
ed to  him  the  executiou  of  the  horses  in 
liispaiminCTof  the  battles  of  Alexander. 
Van  der  Meulen  died  in  1(590.  The  most 
celebrated  engravers  of  his  time  executed 
a  scries  of  152  engravings  from  his  works, 
among  which  those  of  his  pupil  Baudoins, 
which  uoM^  form  the  16th,  17th  and  18th 
volumes  of  the  great  collection  called 
Cabinet  du  /2oi.  are  distinguished. 

Meung,  or  M'eun,  John  de,  a  French 
poet,  surnamedj  from  his  lameness,  Clopi- 
nflj  was  born  at  Meung  sur  Loire,  about 
1250.  He  was  well  informed,  and,  bv  his 
poetical  talents  and  vivacity,  renclered 
himself  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  Philip  le 
Bel.  He  was  satirically  inclined,  and  ex- 
ercised his  wit  upon  the  ladies  of  the 
court,  who  were  so  irritated  against  him, 
that  a  party  of  them  seized  him,  and  re- 
solved to  give  him  a  severe  flogging;  but 
hid  wit  came  to  his  assistance,  and  he  es- 
ca()ed  castigation  by  desiring  the  most  un- 
chaste to  give  the  first  blow.  He  died 
about  1322,  directing,  by  his  will,  tliat  he 
should  be  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Do- 
minicans at  Paris,  and  leaving  to  that  or- 
der a  heavy  chest,  not  to  be  opened  until 
afler  the  funeral.  The  friars,  expecting  a 
treasure,  opened  the  chest,  hut  found  only 
some  old  slates,  scrawled  with  sums  and 
figures.  In  revenge,  they  disinterred  the 
liody ;  but  the  pariiament  of  Paris  obliged 
them  to  burv  it  again  with  fresh  honors. 
His  principal  work  was  his  continuation 
of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose^  begun  by  Wil- 
liam de  Lorris,  which  comprises  more 
than  three  parts  of  the  whole.  It  is  not 
so  |)oetical  as  the  other,  but  has  more  sat- 
ire and  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  translation  of  Boethius 
de  Consolaiione ;  the  I^ttere  of  Abelard  ; 
a  work  on  the  Responses  of  the  Sybils ; 
and  a  satirical  piece,  styled  the  CodxcU  of 
John  de  Meunf^j  prefixed  to  Lenglet  du 
Frcsnoy's  ediuon  of  the  Eoman  de  la 
Rose^  &c. 

Meurstus,  John ;  a  Dutch  critic,  bom  in 
1579,  at  Losdun,  near  the  Hague.  At  six- 
teen, while  a  student  in  the  university  of 
Leyden,  he  published  his  first  work,  an 


edition  of  Lycophron's  Cassandra.  Ho 
vras  aAcrwards  selected  by  the  celebrated 
Bameveldt,  as  travelling  tutor  to  his  sons, 
whom  he  accomfianied  over  great  pait 
of  the  condnent.  On  his  return  to  Hol- 
land, afler  a  ten  yeara'  absence  (1610),  he 
was  elected  professor  of  history  and  of 
Greek  al  Leyden,  with  the  title  of  histori- 
ographer to  the  states  general.  The  fall 
of  Bameveldt  (q.  v.)  obliged  him  to  resign 
his  situation ;  and,  accepting  an  invitation 
of  the  court  of  Denmark,  he  proceeded  to 
Co|)enhagen.  Hera  he  soon  became  e»* 
tablished  at  Uie  college  erected  for  the  ^- 
ucanon  of  the  youug  nobility  at  Sora,  in  a 
similar  post  to  that  which  he  had  occupi- 
ed in  Holland.  His  works  are  a  History 
of  Athens ;  On  the  Athenian  Archons ; 
On  the  Peonle  of  Athens;  On  the  Festi- 
vals of  the  Greeks ;  On  the  Dances  of  the 
Ancients;  new  editions  of  several  clas- 
sics; a  History  of  Denmark,  &c.  The 
only  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
of  Florence,  in  12  folio  volumes,  1743. 
Meursius  died  in  1639,  leaving  a  son,  who 
died  at  an  early  age,  in  1653,  the  author 
of  several  valuaLAe  antiquarian  treatises. 

Meurthe  ;  a  de|)artment  in  the  north 
of  France.  (See  Lorraine^  and  Dtpari- 
menf.)    The  chief  place  is  Nancy. 

Meusf,  in  Dutch,  Maas^  (Mosa) ;  a 
navigable  river,  which  rises  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Upper  Mame  (Champagne),  in 
Prance,  passes  through  the  provinces  of 
Namur,  Liege,  and  Limburg,  separates 
those  of  Guelderland  and  Holland  from 
South  Brabant,  and  divides,  at  Gorcum, 
into  two  branches,  the  northern  and 
southern,  which  empty  into  the  North  sea 
by  several  mouths.  It  passes  by  Namur, 
Liege,  Mastricht,  Ruremonde,  Venloo, 
Gorcum,  Dordrecht  and  Rotterdam,  in  the 
Low  Countries. 

Meuse  ;  a  department  in  the  north  of 
France,  with  306,339  inhabitants;  chief 
place,  Bar-le-Duc.  (See  Lorraine,  and 
Depfoimenl.) 

Meusei.,  John  George,  was  bom  in 
1743,  at  Eyriehshof,  in  Franconia,  and,  in 
1764,  entered  the  univeratty  of  Gdningen ; 
in  1766,  that  of  Halle,  where  he  lectured 
until  he  was  appointed,  in  1769,  professor 
of  histoiT  in  the  university  of  £rfurt. 
From  1760,  he  lived  in  Erlangen,  where 
he  died  Sept  19, 1820,  having  continued 
active,  m  lecturing  and  publishing,  almost 
to  his  death.  He  wrote  statistical  and 
historical  works,  and  compiled  several 
collections  relating  to  the  history  of  litera- 
ture, literary  men,  and  the  arts.  His  Oe- 
khies  Deuitddand  (5th  ed.,  Lemgo,  1796, 
et  seq.— the  2lBt  voL  was  edited  by  Ench 
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(q.  v.),  LemgOy  1827);  his  Lexicon  of  all 
the  German  Authors  who  died  from  1750 
to  1800  (Leipsic,  1802,  et  seq.) ;  his  new 
edition  and  nfacciamenlo  of  Stnivius's  Bib- 
UoUuea  HittoneOj  21  vols^  not  finished,  are 
prools  of  his  accumcy  and  industry.  In 
the  department  of  the  fine  arts,  he  pre- 
pared several  valuable  works.  In  the 
department  of  statistics,  be  wrote  ^nUi- 
tmut  zur  Kennhms  dtr  Europaischen  Staa^ 
tenhislaru  (5th  ed.,  Leipsic,  1816);  lAUra- 
twr  dtr  Slaiistik(\j&\^\c,  1806—7,  2  vols.) ; 
and  Ldirhudi  dtr  SUUistik  (3d  ed.,  Leip- 
sic, 1805).  He  was  less  happy  as  a  histo- 
:nan,  being  oppressed  by  the  immense 
mass  of  his  materials. 

Mexical,  or  Mescal;  a  spirituous 
drink,  extracted  from  the  aloe  (Mof^uofj 
^ave  Mexicana)f  which  is  consumed  m 
large  quantities  by  the  Mexicans.  It  is 
also  called  aguardicnU  dt  Maguey.  (See 
Pidqut.) 

Mexico.  The  republic  of  the  United 
States  of  Mexico  {EiiadoM  Unidos  Mexico- 
nos\which  comprises  the  former  viceroyal- 
ty  of  New  S|iain,  is  bounded  E.  by  the  gulf 
of  Mexico  and  Louisiana,  W.  by  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  N.  by  the  U.  States  of  North 
America,  and  S.  by  Guatemala.  It  lies 
between  87"^  and  124°  £.  Ion.,  and  15°  and 
43^  N.  lat,  extending  over  27  degrees  of 
latitude,  or  1876  miles  from  north  to  south. 
Its  greatest  breadth  is  in  lat  30°,  accord- 
ing to  Humboldt,  364  leagues  (25  to  a  de- 
gree^ Our  acquaintance  with  a  great 
portion  of  the  country  is  very  impenect, 
and,  even  in  those  parts  which  have  been 
most  attentively  examined,  few  of  the 
positions  lue  accurately  determined.  Al- 
most the  whole  of  the  immense  region 
lying  north  of  28°,  comprismg  14  degrees 
of  latitude,  is  uninhabited  by  whites,  and 
has  never  been  explored.  Humboldt  cal- 
culates the  superficial  area  at  118,478 
square  leagues  of  25  to  a  degree ;  but  this 
estimate  does  not  include  the  space  between 
the  northern  extremity  of  New  Mexico  and 
Sonora,  and  the  boundary  line  of  the  U. 
States.  About  one  third  of  this  territory 
lies  within  the  torrid  zone,  but  the  pecu- 
liar geological  structure  of  the  republic 
exerts  the  most  striking  influence  upon ' 
the  climate.  The  Cordillera  of  Mexico 
separates  into  two  branches,  which,  di- 
verging to  the  north-east  and  north-west, 
form,  as  it  were,  the  declivities  of  an  ele- 
vated platform,  or  table-land,  which,  in 
the  more  central  parts,  is  raised  to  an 
elevation  of  7000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  extends  to  the  north  as  far  as 
the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone.  This  re- 
markable elevation  modifies  the  efifect  of 


the  geographical  position  of  the  coantry 
in  such  a  manner  that,  while  the  towns 
on  the  central  plateau  enjoy  a  mild  tem- 
perature, those  on  the  eastern  and  wcsteru 
coasts  are  exposed  to  a  torrid  sun,  and  the 
intervening  space  is  filled  with  almost 
every  modification  of  heaL  In  ascending 
firom  the  low  country,  the  climates  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  layera,  and  in  two 
days  the  whole  scale  of  vegetation  is  pre- 
sented to  view.  A|;ain  above  tliis  table- 
land rise  ridges,  or  single  prominences,  in 
which  tlie  same  appearances  are  exhib- 
ited. Durango  is  situated  6848  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  Zacatecas,  8169; 
Catorce,  9254 ;  to  the  south,  Jalapa,4335 ; 
Perote,  7724;  La  Pueblo,  7200;  Cuema- 
vaca,  5428 ;  to  the  west,  Valladolid,  6434 ; 
Guanaxuato,  6825;  Quemtaro,  6362;  in 
the  centre,  Mexico  is  situated  in  a  large 
valley,  or  basin,  7C00  feet  above  the  sea. 
Some  of  the  haeiindas,  or  residences,  are 
about  10,000  feet  high,  and,  in  some  ui- 
stances,  carriole  roads  |mis8  over  still  more 
elevated  positions.  The  principcd  sum- 
mits are,  Popocateped,  17,884  tert;  Ori- 
zava,  17^373;  Cerni  de  la  Leona,  near 
Catorce,  10,645 ;  and  IstaccihuatI,  15,704. 
There  are  ^\e  volcanoes  in  acti\i^,  all 
near  the  19th  parallel  of  latitude — Oriznva, 
Popocatepetl,  Tustla,  Colima  and  Jonillo ; 
earthquakes  are  frequent,  but  not  destruc- 
tive. The  inhabitants  desig^te  these 
successive  climates  by  appropriate  names: 
the  low,  hot  country  is  called  tierra  cali- 
eriie ;  the  higher  regions,  iierra  /ria  (cold 
country);  and  the  intermediate  regions, 
tiarra  templada  (temperate  country y.  Our 
division  of  the  year,  into  four  (leriods,  is 
there  unknown,  the  only  distinction  being 
into  the  rainy  season  (esiacion  dt  las  a^uas), 
which  commences  aoout  the  end  otMay, 
and  lasts  four  months,  and  the  dry  season 
(el  estio],  which  comprises  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Mexico  sufifets  for  want  of  water. 
The  rivere  are  few  and  insignificant,  if  we 
except  the  Colorado,  the  del  Norte  and 
the  Grande.  The  lakes,  which  abound, 
appear  to  diminish  gradually  ;  the  princi- 
pal are,  Cbapaia,  Zumpango,  S.  Christoval, 
Tezcuco,  &c,  in  the  valley  of  Mexico ; 
'Cayman  and  Parras,  in  the  Bolson  de 
Mapinii;  and  the  Timpanogos,  further 
north.  Ainonff  the  various  productions 
are  maize  and  other  corn,  the  banana, 
manioc,  tropical  fruits,  cotton,  coffee,  su- 
gar, tobacco,  indigo,  vanilla,  cochineal,  ^^c 
Maize  is  produced  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  in  great  abundance ;  its 
flour  forms  the  chief  food  of  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants.  Wheat  succeeds  very 
well  on  the  table-land^  but  in  the  tierra  cah 
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tntey  the  ear  will  not  forni,  and  the  diffi- 
culQTof  commuDication  between  the  coast 
and  upper  country  is  such,  that  the  former 
may  oe  supplied,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  from 
the  U.  States  of  North  America.  Sugar 
18  raised  in  great  quantities;  enough  is 
raised  on  the  plateau,  for  the  supply  of  its 
iohabitanta,  imd  the  producers  on  the 
coast  depend  upon  a  foreign  market';  hut, 
since  lo'iS,  the  amount  produced  has 
much  diminished.  Coffee  nas  been  more 
recendy  introduced ;  the  use  of  it  has  not 
been  general  in  the  interior  till  within  a 
few  yeais;  extenfflve  plantations  were 
laid  out  in  1818  and  1819,  near  Cordova 
and  Orizava,  to  which  constant  additions 
have  been  since  made.  Cotton  was  found 
among  the  indigenous  productions  of 
Mexico,  and  was  generally  used  by  the 
inhabiumts.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  last 
centurjr,  the  annual  amount  of  the  cotton 
manuiactures  was  estimated  at  $5,000,000. 
They  have,  however,  gradually  disap- 
peaied,  but  the  raw  material  may  be  an 
important  article  of  export,  if  properly 
attended  to.  The  domestic  animals  of 
Mexico  are  the  same  as  in  this  country/ 
The  wool  of  the  Mexican  sheep  is  of  an 
inferior  quality.  It  has  recently  been  dis« 
covered  that  the  silk-worm  is  mdigenous 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  silk 
produced  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  similar 
to  that  of  the  bambyx  mori  of  China.  The 
cultivation  of  the  mulberry,  and  the 
breeding  of  silk-worms,  were  introduced 
by  Cortez,  but  were  afterwards  prohibited 
by  the  mother  country.  The  total  agri- 
cultural produce  of  Mexico  was  estimat- 
ed, by  Humboldt,  at  $29,000,000.  The 
amount  of  the  mineral  productions  has 
been  differendy  estimated.  Mr.  Ward 
calculates  the  total  annual  prodace,  from 
1796  till  1810,  at  about  $24,000,000,  of 
which  $22,000,000  were  exported..  The 
registered  coinage,  in  that  period,  was 
$^^2,114,285.  In  a  second  period  of  15 
years  (1811  to  1825  inclusive),  the  total 
amount  of  coinage  was  only  $153,276;972t 
the  capital  invested  in  mining  having  been 
much  diminished  by  the  emigration  of 
capitalists  durinc  the  revolution.  The 
whole  amount  of  circulating  medium,  in 
1810,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Ward  to  have 
been  about  $72,000,000,  and  the  average 
annual  exports,  since  1810,  at  $13,587,0S. 
Mexico  will  not  probably,  at  least  during 
the  present  century,  become  a  manufiu^ 
turing  country,  her  mineral  and  agricul- 
tural wealth  being  sufficient  to  obtain  lor 
her  ail  the  necessary  articles  from  other 
countries.  Neither  will  she  be  %  great 
maritime  power.  The  Mexican  ports  on 
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the  Atlantic  side  are  most  of  <hem  inse- 
cure, and  many  of  them  are  mere  road- 
steads. On  the  western  coast  there  is, 
however,  a  series  of  magnificent  ports, 
from  Acapulco  to  Guayroas,  many  of 
which  have  never  yet  been  entered.  The 
commercial  intercourse,  on  the  western 
side,  is  much  less  important  than  tiiat  of 
the  eastern  coast,  most  of  the  countries 
with  which  it  can  be  maintained  on  the 
Pacific  (Columbia,  Peru,  Chile,  China  and 
Calcutta),  producing  nearly  the  same  agri- 
t  cultural  articles.  Hides,  tallow  and  wheat 
are,  however,  exported  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  returns  are  so  imperfect, 
and  the  state  of  the  country  has  been  so  - 
fluctuating,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine any  thing  with  regard  to  the  amount 
of  the  exports  and  imports,  for  any  recent 
period.  The  Spanisn  colony  of  Mexico 
was,  for  a  long  time,  divided  as  follows: 
1.  the  kingdom  of  Mexico;  2.  the  kingdom 
of  New  Galicia ;  3.  the  new  kingdom  of 
Leon ;  4.  the  colony  of  New  Santander; 
5.  the  province  of  Texas ;  6.  the  province 
of  Cohahuila ;  7.  province  of  New  Biscay ; 
8.  province  of  Sonora ;  9.  province  of  New 
Mexico ;  10.  province  or  Old  and  New 
California.  In  1776,  a  new  division  was 
established,  into,  1.  the  viceroyalty  of  New 
Spain,  consisting  of  the  intendancies  of 
Mexico,  Puebia,  Veracruz,  Oaxaca,  Meri* 
da  or  Yucatan,  VaUadolid,  Gruadalaxara, 
Zacatecas,  Guanaxuato,  S.  Luis-Potosi, 
and  the  two  provinces  of  Old  California 
and  New  California ;  2.  the  internal  prov- 
inces depending  on  the  viceroyalty  {Ph>- 
vvneioM  iniemas  del  Vvrafnaio\  comprising 
the  province  of  the  new  kingaom  or  Leon, 
and  the  province  of  New  ^ntander,  and, 
3.  the  internal  provinces  dependent  on  the 
governor  of  Chihuahua  {Provineias  inter- 
wu  de  la  commandanda  general)  consisting 
of  the  intendancies  of  New  Biscay,  or  Du- 
rango,  and  Sonora,  and  the  provinces  of 
Cohahuila,  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  Thin 
republic  is  now  divided  into  19  states  and 
5  territories.  The  states  are,  Yucatan,  or 
Merida,  Tabasco,  Las  Chiapas,  Oaxaca, 
Veracruz,  Tamaulipas  (New  Santander), 
San  Luis-Potosi,  New  Leon,  Cuhahuila 
and  Texas,  La  Puebia,  Mexico,  VaUado- 
lid (Mechoacan),  Gimdalaxara  (Xalisco), 
Sonora  and  Cinaloa,  Qiieretaro,  Guanaxu- 
ato, Zacatecas,  Duranco,  Chihuahua.  Old 
and  New  California,  Colima,  Tlascala  and 
New  Mexico  are  territories,  theur  popula-* 
tion  not  being  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
return  membeis  to  the  congress.  The 
fust  census,  which  was  taken  m  1793,  gave 
a  population  of  4^483,529.  Ab  the  natives 
■usnected  the  object  to  be  taxation,Uiis  num- 
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ber  was  probably  below  the  truth.  Hum- 
boldt thinks  that  it  exceeded  5,000,000, 
aod  estimated  the  number,  in  1803,  at 
6,500,000,  which  agreed  very  well  with 
the  results  of  the  census  of  1806b  Ward 
estimates  it  at  about  8,000,000,  in  1827. 
Previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Span- 
iards, in  1829,  the  population  was  com- 
pesed  of  Europeans  (Chapetones  or  Ga- 
chupines);  Creoles,  or  native  whites  of 
pure  European  descent;  Indians,  or  the 
uidigeuous  races ;  Mestizoes,  or  a  mixed 
breed  of  whites  and  Indians ;  Mulattoes, 
or  descendants  of  whites  and  Negroes; 
Zambos,  or  Chinos  (Chinese),  descendants 
of  Negroes  and  Indians ;  and  African 
Negroes.  The  descendants  of  Mulattoes 
and  whites  were  called  quarieroons ;  and 
those  of  a  quarteroon  and  a  white,  qmn- 
teroons.  These  distinctions  were  fostered 
by  the  colonial  policy  of  Spain,  for  the 
purpose  of  keepuig  up  a  rivalry  of  castes ; 
and  the  king  had  the  privilege  of  confer- 
ring the  honors  of  whiteness  upon  an 
individual  of  any  color,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Audencia,  qtte  at  ienga  nor  Uanco  (that  he- 
should  be  held  as  a  white).  The  revolu- 
tion, which  divided  the  population  into 
Europeans  and  Americans,  has  contrib- 
uted to  efface  these  prejudices.  Guerrero 
had  a  strong  mixture  of  black  blood,  and 
several  pure  Indians  have  taken  part  in 
the  government.  The  principal  seat  of 
the  white  population  is  the  table-land, 
towards  the  centre  of  which  the  Indians 
are  hkewise  numerous.  The  northern 
frontier  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Whites, 
while  the  coasts  are  principitdly  occupied 
by  Mulattoes  and  ZamJDos,  who  are  well 
adapted  to  the  tierra  calitnte.  The  In- 
dians form  about  two  fiflhs  of  the  whole 
population,  and  are  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  tril)ee,  whose  manners,  lan- 
guage, degree  of  civilization,  6lc^  are  ex- 
tremely different  No  less  than  20  lan- 
guages, entirely  distinct  from  each  other, 
ore  found  among  them,  and  of  14  of  them 
grammars  and  dictionaries  have  been 
compiled.  The  Catholic  relicion  is  the 
religion  of  the  state.  No  other  is  tolerated. 
The  old  ecclesiastical  divisions  are  re- 
tained, forming  one  archbishopric  (that  of 
Mexico),  and  nine  bishoprics,  comprising 
1073  parishes.  The  clergy  is  composed 
of  about  8000  individuals,  including  4000 
monks  and  nuns,  in  206  convents.  The 
clergy  are  not  well  educated,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  Mexican  population  is 
in  a  state  of  deplorable  ignorance.  The 
policy  of  the  mother  country  was  calcu- 
lated to  keep  down  all  that  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  who  now  form  the  population 


of  the  republic  All  eiyil,  milhair  and 
ecclesiastical  dignities  were  in  the  hands 
of  Europeans,  and  any  attempt  towards 
instructing  even  the  higher  classes  was 
discountenanced.  The  natural  sciences 
were  taught,  and  have  been  cultivated 
with  some  success.  The  moral  state  of 
the  country  is  also  far  from  being  favor- 
able. 'An  attempt  was  made,  at  one  time, 
to  establish  a  navy,  and,  in  January,  1827, 
it  consisted  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  two 
frigates,  five  corvettes  and  brigs,  and  a 
few  smaller  vessels;  but  even  this  force 
has  not  been  kept  up.  The  army,  in  1827, 
consisted  of  58,955  men,  of  whom  32,161 
were  actually  under  arms.  The  confii- 
sion  which  has  prevailed  for  some  time  in 
the  country,  renders  it  imiH)adble  to  give 
much  statistical  information  of  a  recent 
date.  The  revenue,  under  the  old  gov- 
ernment, was  $20,000,000;  during  the 
revolution,  it  became  exceedingly  embar- 
rassed, and  did  not  exceed  $4,000,000  or 
$5,000,000.  Inl825,itwas$10,500,000,and 
the  expenditure  was  nearly  $18,000,000. 
Several  loans  were  made  in  1823  and  suc- 
ceeding yean,  but  at  an  enormous  rate  of 
interest  Under  the  government  of  SfNiin, 
Mexico  was  one  of  the  four  great  vice- 
royalties  of  Spenieii  America.  The  vice- 
roy was  eudowed  with  all  the  prerogatives 
of  the  king.  The  only  checks  upon  him 
were  the  residencia,  or  investigation  into 
his  conduct  on  his  return  home,  and  the 
audienciaj  composed  of  Europeans,  and 
of  which  he  was  himself  president  The 
recopUaewn  de  las  leyes  dt  ha  hidias 
was  the  name  given  to  the  heterogeneous 
mass  of  decrees  by  which  the  colonies 
were  governed.  Special yti«ro9,  or  privi- 
leges, were  conferred  on  different  profes- 
sional and  corporate  bodies,  which  ren- 
dered the  contusion  complete.  All  the 
higher  officers,  in  church  and  state,  were 
Europeans.  A  system  of  dilapidation,  be- 
ginning with  the  chiefs,  extended  through 
all  the  offices  of  government,  and  a  mon- 
strous corruption  perverted  the  whole 
administration.  The  colony  was  not 
allowed  to  manufacture  any  article  which 
could  be  supplied  by  the  mother  countiy, 
the  whole  trade  was  confined  to  a  single 
port  in  Spain,  and  all  foreignera  were 
riffidly  excluded.  Books  were  prohibited, 
scnools  discouraged  or  suppressed,  and  ev- 
ery measure  taken  to  prevent  information 
from  being  spread  among  the  inhabitants. 
The  present  form  of  government  is  that 
of  a  rederal  republic  (repMica  represenfo- 
tiva  vojndar  ftd/tral\  each  member  of 
which  manages  its  own  internal  concerns. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  con- 
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divided  into  two  chambers,  the 
Kouse  of  reproaentatives  (camara  de  dipU" 
tadosy  and  a  senate  (senado).  The  for- 
mer IS  composed  of  members  elected  for 
two  years,  by  the  citizens  of  the  states,  one 
member  for  every  80,000  inhabitants. 
The  senate  is  composed  of  two  senators 
for  each  state,  elected  by  the  state  legis- 
latures, the  one  first  named  for  four  years, 
and  the  other  for  two  years.  The  con- 
gress is  a  high  court  of  impeachment,  and 
its  powers  are  to  maintain  the  union,  reg- 
ulate commerce,  promote  inforraadon, 
open  roads  and  canals,  lay  taxes  and  im- 
posts, declare  war,  approve  treaties,  &c. 
The  supreme  executive  power  is  vested  in 
a  president,  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  states  for  four  years.  He  has  powers 
veiy  similar  to  those  of  the  preadent  of 
the  U.  States.  The  council  of  govern- 
ment (coru^o  de  golnemo)  exists  only  dur- 
ing the  intervals  of  the  sessions  of  con- 
gress, and  is  composed  of  one  senator  from 
each  state,  with  the  vice-president  ojf  the 
republic  at  its  head.  Its  duties  are  to 
watch  over  the  observance  of  the  federa- 
tive act  and  the  federal  laws,  to  advise 
the  president,  to  call  out  the  mititia,  to 
approve  the  nomination  of  officers,  &c. 
For  the  despatch  of  business,  the  govern- 
ment is  divided  into  department  with 
secretaries  at  their  head.  The  judicial 
power  is  lodged  in  a  supreme  tribunal  of 
justice,  and  in  inferior  courts,  as  determin- 
ed by  congress.  The  supreme  court  takes 
cognizance  of  all  matters  between  differ- 
ent states,  or  individiuils  of  different  states^ 
admiralty  cases,  treason,  construction  of 
the  constitution,  &c.  It  may  itself  be 
called  to  account,  by  a  tribunal  constituted 
for  the  purpose  by  the  chamber  of  depu- 
ties. The  states  are  oi^ganized  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  with  much  the  same  powers 
and  rights  as  those  of  the  North  American 
Union. — See  Acta  CorulUtdwa  (Jan.  3], 
1824),  y  QmMucwn  Federal  de  los  Es- 
tados  tfnidos  Mexicanoa  (Mexico,  1828J. 
This  constitution  was  sanctioned  Oct  4, 
1824.  (For  information  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  Mexico,  see  Bullock's  Six 
Maniha'  Besidenee,  ^c,  in  1823;  HaU's 
Journal  on  the  Coagta  of  CkUe^  Peru  and 
MexicOf  in  1820 — ^22 ;  Lyon's  Journal  of  a 
Residence  m  Mexico ;  Beaufby's  SkeUkea ; 
Poinsett's  JMes;  the  works  of  Robison, 
Brackenridge  and  Hardy ;  Ward's  Mexico 
(2d  ed.,  London,  1829);  Humboldt's  £f- 
jei  Politique  wr  le  Rofuaume  de  la  Nau- 
vtUUEipagne;  2d  ed.,  1828.) 

Mexico,  Gso^oer   of.     (See   N<atik 
America) 
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of  antiquity  which  have  been  discovered 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  testify  to 
the  state  of  civilization  at  which  the  na- 
tives had  arrived  previous  to  t)ie  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards.  In  1519,  Cortez  (q.  v.)  dis- 
covered the  country,  and  having  lauded 
on  the  eastern  coast,  founded  the  city  of 
Veracruz,  and  penetrated  into  the  country 
of  Anahuac,  occupied  by  tiie  Aztecs. 
Montezuma  (q.  v.)  then  reigned  over  the 
country.  The  capital,  Tenochtitlan,  bore 
the  title  of  Mexico^  which  signifies  tlie 
residence  of  the  sod  of  war,  and  which 
was  finally  extended  to  the  whole  region. 
(See  Mexico,  AnliquUieM  of.)  Afler  the  deatli 
of  Montezuma,  the  capital  was  taken  by 
the  Spaniards  (1521),  and  the  whole  coun- 
try fell  into  their  hands.  Cortez  called  it 
A*ctr  Spain,  and  was  crejited  captain-gen- 
eral, but,  in  1535,  was  dbplaced  by  a  vico* 
roy.  We  have  already  given  some  ac- 
count of  the  colonial  policy  of  Spain,  and 
the  condition  of  tlie  colony  under  the 
Spanish  dominion.  Such  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  for  three  centuries  (see 
Robertson's  History  qf  America;  Clavige- 
ro's  Storia  Anticadd  JttMnco, translated  into 
English ;  SoUs's  HisUnria  de  la  Conquista 
de  Mexico;  new  edition,  with  noteis  Ma- 
drid, 1825),  when  the  events  of  1808  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula  led  to  a  change  in  tho 
state  of  affairs.  The  Mexicans  were,  in 
general,  loyally  disposed  to  their  sove- 
reign, but  the  assumption  of  authority  by 
a  new  body,  the  coites,  and  their  unwise 
and  inconsistent  proceedings  tended  to 
alienate  their  feelings  of  attachmenL  Don 
Jose  Iturriffarav,  the  viceroy,  in  order  to 
conciliate  me  Americans,  proposed  to  con- 
stitute a  junta,  formed  or  representatives 
from  each  province,  and  composed  equal- 
ly of  natives  and  Europeans,  which  should 
organize  a  provisioiuil  government  The 
latter,  however,  fearful  of  losinff  some  of 
their  former  superiority,  arrested  the  vice- 
roy, and  sent  him  out  of  the  country. 
The  new  viceroy,  Venegas,  displayed  an 
offensive  partialis  for  the  Spaniards,  and 
exasperated  the  Creoles  by  the  severity  of 
his  measures.  An  extensive  conspiracy 
was  organized,  and  the  insurrection  broke 
out  in  September,  1810.  A  priest,  Hidal- 
go, a  man  of  strong  mind  and  mat  firm- 
ness, put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insur- 
gents; but,  after  some  fighting,  and  the 
commission  of  great  atrocities  on  both 
sides,  Hidalgo  was  captured  and  put  to 
death  in  1811.  Moreloe,  spriest  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  countiy,  who  bad 
been  named  captam-general  of  the  south- 
west by  Uidalfio,  had  meanwhile  raised  a 
considenble  ioroe,  and,  meeting  with  % 
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series  of  successes,  he  advanced  (in  Janu*' 
ary,  1812)  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  capital.  In  this  expedition,  Victoria 
(q.  V.)  first  distinguished  himself.  More- 
los  was  obliged  to  retire,  but  captured 
Oaxaca  and'  Acapulco.  A  national  con- 
gress was  assembled  at  Chilpanzingo,  Sep- 
tember, 1813,  which  declared  Mexico  in- 
dependent The  forces  of  the  insurgents 
were  afterwards  almost  entirely  annihilat- 
ed by  Iturbide  (q.  v),  and  Mordos  was 
himself  shot  in  1815.  Victoria  retired  to 
the  mountains,  where  he  remained  con- 
cealed 18  months.  Guerrero  (q.  v.)  alone 
maintained  a  small  force  in  the  soutli.  In 
1817,  general  Mina  (q.  ▼.)  landed  with  a 
small  body  of  foreigners,  and  gained  some 
temporary  success;  but  he  was  made  pris^ 
oner  in  July  of  that  year,  and  shot  Thus 
in  1819  all  the  insui^gent  chiefs  had  been 
pardoned  or  executed,  except  Guerrero. 
In  1830,  the  cortes  havuig  ordered  the 
sale  of  the  church  property,  Apodaca,  the 
yiceroy,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  cor- 
tes ;  he  employed  Iturbide  to  reduce  Guer- 
rero, but  that  (renerol  joined  the  insiu^nt 
chief,  proposed  the  plan  of  Iffuala  (q.  v.), 
and  proclaimed  the  independence  of  his 
country,  Februavy  24, 1 821.  At  this  time, 
the  constitutional  viceroy,  O'Donoju,  ar* 
rived  in  the  countiy,  and  concluded  with 
Iturbide  the  peace  of  Cordova,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  Spanish  army 
should  evacuate  Mexico.  The  viceroy 
and  Ituriiide  were  associated  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  army  was  called  the  at' 
my  of  (he  three  fwaremietff  the  objects  to  be 
maintained  being  the  independence  of 
Mexico  08  a  separate  monarchy  under  a 
Bourtx>n  prince,  the  maintenance  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  the  union  of  all 
classes.  A  congress  was  assembled  Feb- 
ruary 24^  1882,  to  settle  the  principles  of 
the  constltutioni  But  the  cortes  having 
declared  the  past  proceedings  null,  Iturbi* 
de  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  em- 
peror May  18, 1822,  under  the  title  of  .^ti- 
gvstin  the  FSr$L  A  powerftil  party  oppos- 
ed the  new  state  of  things.  After  a  bloody 
fltniegle,  the  emperor  offered  to  abdicate 
in  March,  182S,  and  was  allowed  to  depart 
for  Europe.  A  new  form  of  government; 
on  federal  republican  principles,  was  now 
established.  ItuH>ide  returned  tt>  the 
country  in  1824,  bat  was  immediately 
airested  and  shot  On  the  banishment  of 
the  emperor,  a  poder  exeetdioo^r  executive, 
was  fbrmed,  consisting  of  Vittoria,  Bravo 
and  Negrete,  and,  in  1824,  the  constitution 
was  adopted  and  proclaimed.  \^ttoria 
was  chosen  president  and  Bravo  vic»- 
prBsdentof  the  new  republic.    The  firat 


constitutional  congress  convened  January 
1, 1625^  and  held  an  extraordinary  sesaioQ 
in  August  of  the  same  year.  In  Decem- 
ber (20th),  the  castle  of'Ulloa  was  surren- 
dereid  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  whole 
Mexican  soil  was  now  delivered  from  Eu- 
ropean hands.  The  prospect  of  tranquil- 
lity which  was  held  out  by  the  complete 
liberation  of  the  country  and  organization 
of  the  government  was  soon  intermitted 
by  the  violence  of  parties.  The  animosi- 
ty of  the  Escoceses  and  Yoriiinos  re- 
sulted in  acts  of  outra^  and  bloodshed, 
and  the  land  has  been  distracted  with  civil 
war.  The  Escoceses  (Scotch)  was  a  ma- 
sonic society  of  Scotch  origin,  composed 
of  large  proprietore  and  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, who  were  mostly  men  of  mode* 
rate  principles,  but  decidedly  fiivorable  to 
the  cause  of  independence.  Many  of 
them  had,  at  one  time,  been  in  fiivor  of  a 
Spanish  prince  as  constitutional  king  of 
Mexico,  and  they  were  therefore  often 
stvled  Bfrt^HmUtas  by  their  adversaries 
Tlie  Torkinos  constituted  a  masonic  soci- 
ety, which  derived  its  origin  from  a  ma- 
sonic lod|pe  in  New  York,  through  the 
agency  or  Mr.  Poinsett,  American  minis- 
ter at  Mexico.  These  two  political  par- 
ties (for  such  they  had  become)  were  ar- 
rayed against  each  other  on  occasion  of 
the  choice  of  the  second  president  in  1828, 
and  also  difiered  as  to  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  the  treatment  of  die  Spaniards 
who  resided  in  the  country,  the  Yorklnos 
being  in  favor  of  their  entire  expulsion 
from  the  country.  The  result  of  the  elec- 
tion, after  an  arduous  contest,  was  the  tri- 
umph of  the  E^scoces  party,  whose  candi- 
date, general  Pedreza  (q.  v.),  was  chosen, 
by  a  majority  of  two  votes,  over  general 
Guerrero,  the  Yorkino  candidate.  Gene- 
ral Sanuula  (q.  v.),  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  troops,  declared  that  this  vote  was  not 
an  expreasion  of  the  will  of  the  majority, 
and  proclaimed  Guerrero  president  This 
movement  was  unsuccessful,  but  another 
was  soon  organized,  and  an  armed  body 
demanded  tiie  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards. 
After  some  fighting,  the  government  Was 
obliged  to  yield,  and  |[eneral  Pedraza,  to 
avoid  bloodshed,  advised  his  fHends  to* 
submit,  and  expressed  his  determination 
to  leave  the  countiy.  Guerrero  was  ac- 
cordingly inaugurated  president  in  April, 
1829,  and  a  law  was  passed  ordering  all 
Spanish  residents  to  quit  the  country.  In 
the  summer  of  1899,  an  expedition  ww 
fitted  out  in  the  Havana,  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Bairadas,  to  undertake 
the  conquest  of  the  Mexican  repablie* 
A  force  of  4000  men  was  landed  at  Tam- 
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»ico  July  S7,  but  on  the  10th  of  Septem- 
T  Burreodered  to  general  Sautaiia.  But 
the  dangers  of  a  foreign  invasion  were  no 
sooner  pest  than  domestic  dissensions 
were  again  renewed.  Guerrero,  who  had 
been  invested  with  dictatorial  powers  on 
the  approach  of  the  invaders,  was  unwill- 
ing to  rengn  them,  and  this  was  made  a 
pretext  for  the  opposition  of  the  discon- 
tented. Bustamente,  the  vice-president, 
pUced  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops  in  December,  1829,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  denouncing  the  abuses  of 
tlie  executive.  He  imm^iately  advanced 
upon  the  capital,  and  was  joined  by  the 
forces  there.  Guerrero,  finding  himself 
deserted,  abdicated  the  presidency,  and 
Bustamenle  was  elected  by  the  anny  his 
successor.  In  the  latter  part  of  1830,  new 
disturbances  commencea,  and  a  civil  war 
ensued.  Guerrero,  who  was  made  prison- 
er in  February,  1831,  was  condemned  to 
death  for  bearing  arms  acainst  tlie  estab- 
lished government,  and  sfiot.  Since  tliis 
period,  Bustamente  has  remained  at  the 
head  of  tlie  government,  as  vice-president, 
and  the  most  recent  information  at  the 
time  we  write  (September,  1831)  repre- 
sents public  confidence  as  restored,  agri- 
culture and  commerce  reviving,  and  the 
country  recovering  its  prosperity.  The 
national  congress  convened  on  the  first  of 
July,  and  was  opened  with  a  speech  from 
the  vice-president,  in  which  he  coni^ratu- 
lates  them  on  the  complete  establishment 
of  tranquillity,  and  declares  the  nation  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  develope  all  the  ele- 
ments of  prosperity  which  its  situation, 
climate,  natural  wealth  and  free  institu- 
tions entitle  it  to  expect  (Besides  the 
works  previously  referred  to,  the  reader 
may  consult  don  Curios  Maria  Bustamen- 
te's  Cuadro  Historieo,  or  Mendibil's  Resu- 
men  Higtonco  dc  la  Eev.  de  los  Estados 
Unidos  Mexicanaa^  extracted  from  it)  Pro- 
p>i<al8  have  lately  been  issued  for  publish- 
ing a  new  map  of  Mexico  by  S.  M.  L.  Sta- 
ples, who  has  spent  five  yean  in  the  re- 
public. 

MexieOfAntiquitieaof,  Our  knowledge 
of  the  enrly  condition  of  the  country  since 
culled  Mexico,  is  derived,  in  part,  from  the 
Mexican  pictures,  many  of^  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  Spaniards.  They  con- 
tain chronological  histories,  and  copies  of 
some  of  them  were  made  by  native  Mexi- 
cans at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
originals.  The  greatest  of  these  was  a  cel- 
ebrated table  in  the  possession  of  Stguenza 
y  Gon^ra,  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  university  of  Mexico  in  1696.  The 
original  is  lost ;  but  a  copy  of  undoubted 


authenticity  exists,  of  which  Humboldt  has 
given  an  account  It  begins  with  the  deluge 
of  Coxcox,  or,  according  to  the  Aztec  cos- 
mogony, the  fourth  destruction  of  the 
world.  Coxcox,  with  bis  wife,  vnn  saved 
from  destruction,  their  descendants  receiv- 
ed the  gift  of  speech,  and  fifteen  families 
arrived  in  Mexico.  According  to  a  Mex- 
ican author,  who  wrote  soon  after  the 
conquest  (JxtQaxehiU),  the  first  age,  77ato- 
natiuh,  or  age  of  giants,  lasted  5^  years ; 
the  second,  TUionatiuk,  or  age  of  fire, 
4804 ;  the  third,  EkeeaUmfUinhy  the  age  of 
winds,  4010  ;  the  fourth,  or  age  of  water, 
described  in  the  above-mentioned  painting, 
4008  years.  The  Toltecs  mij^ted  fhim  a 
country  north  of  Mexico,  m  A.  D.  544, 
and  in  1051,  their  monarchy  was  destroy^ 
ed.  The  Aztecs  arrived  tiiere,  from  Azt- 
lan  in  1178,  and  in  13S5  founded  Tenoch- 
titlan,  or  the  chy  of  Mexico.  Clavigero 
enumerates  the  collections  of  paintings 
which  have  been  preserved ;  they  were 
executed  on  skins,  cotton  cloth,  and  the 
leaves  of  tlie  maffuey  or  agave.  At  the 
time  of  the  anival  of  the  Spaniards,  tlie 
Aztecs  had  attained  such  a  degree  of  civil- 
ization that  the  right  of  private  property 
WIS  understood,  cities  built,  professions 
and  distinctions  of  rank  existed,  the  arts 
were  cultivated  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, &e.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  architecture  are  the  (eo- 
cotft>,  or  pyramids.  The  pyramid  of 
Cholula  comprises  a  square,  of  1773  feet, 
and  is  177  feet  high.  It  is  formed  of  un- 
burnt  bricks  and  clay,  and  is  attributed  to 
the  Toltecs,  who  preceded  the  Aztecs  in 
tha  country.  The  object  is  unknown. 
About  two  miles  from  Pueblo  are  a  num- 
ber of  pyramids,  described  by  Humbokit 
The  first,  the  house  of  the  sun,  has  a  base 
of  683  feet  in  length,  and  is  180  feet  high. 
The  second,  or  house  of  the  moon,  is  150 
feet  hi^h.  They  are  both  truncated,  as  is 
that  of  Cholula,  and  are  also  of  Toltoc  or- 
igin. A  (|[roup  of  little  pyramids  surrounds 
them,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
tombs.  In  the  wall  of  the  cathedral  at 
Mexico  is  fixed  a  circular  stone,  covered 
with  hierofflyphical  figures,  by  which  the 
Aztecs  designated  the  months.  Near  it  is 
a  second  stone,  on  which  human  sacrifices 
were  performeid.  In  the  Dominican  con- 
vent is  a  large  idol,  representinff  a  serpent 
devouring  a  human  victim.  Mr.  Bullock 
obtained  leave  to  examine  another,  which 
was  concealed  under  the  gallerv  of  tlie 
univenitv ;  it  represented  the  eoddees  of 
war,  and  was  6}  feet  high  and  9\  broad, 
and  was  composed  of  a  deformed  huinsn 
figure,  a  tiger  and  a  rattlewmake.    (For  m- 
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fonnadoD  od  the  nbiect  of  this  article,  tbe 
reader  amy  comniH  tbe  worfca  of  Robert- 
aoD»  Clavigero,  Homboklty  Slc^  meotioii- 
ed  in  tbe  arbeie  Marieo ;  abo  RaokiDg'a 
Cooqtieft  of  Peni  and  Mexico  by  the  Mod- 

S^la  (LondoOy  1827),  and  Amiqiutiea  of 
exico  (7  vok,  folio,  London,  lo30)^  eon- 
tainiog  fiic  amiles  of  the  Mexican  paint- 
ings in  tbe  royal  Ubrariea  of  Puii^  Urea- 
den,  Berlin,  the  imperial  fihtary  of  Vienna, 
the  Vatican,  the  Bodleian  library,  Oxford, 
Slc^  with  inedited  Mexican  hisloriea.) 

Mexico^  or  Mgiea,  one  of  the  states  of 
the  Mexican  confederacy,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  1,000^000  inhaftntanls,  is  di- 
vided into  eight  districts;  between  16^ 
a(X  andaCP  N.  lal^  and  lOSP  SCX  and  lOT 
2(y  W.  km.  It  lies  principally  on  the  cen- 
tral plateau,  but  its  western  coasti  on  the 
Pacific  are  low.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
Queretaro,  east  byPuebla,  south  and  soutb- 
west  by  the  Pacific,  and  west  bj  Vallado- 
licL  Its  capital  is  Tezcoco,  Mexico,  the 
chief  city,  having  been  declared  a  federal 
city.  The  magnificent  port  of  Acapulco 
lies  on  its  western  const  A  great  number 
of  valuable  mines  lie  within  its  territories, 
and  its  rich  soil  yields  a  valuable  agricul- 
tural produce.  The  legislative  assembly 
is  composed  of  19  deputies ;  and  the  dis- 
tricts are  placed  each  under  a  pi^>(ect, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  establish  village  schfiols, 
form  a  census,  &c.  Its  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1827.  Tbe  fonnerintendency 
of  Mexico  comprised  the  states  of  Mexico 
and  Queretaro. 

Mexico,  ^^ew ;  a  territory  of  the  Mexi- 
can confederacy,  lying  north  of  the  state 
of  Chihuahua,  between  31^  and  38^  N.  laL, 
107''  5(y  and  111''  Sff  E.  Ion.  It  is  trav- 
eraed  by  the  Rio  del  Norte,  which  flows 
into  die  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  population 
is  not  more  than  50,000,  of  whom  about 
half  are  Indians  ;  capital,  Santa  Fe. 

Mexico,  formeriy  TenachiiOan,  capital 
of  the  Mexican  confederacy,  see  of  an 
archbishop,  lies  7400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  lat  19'>25'  45"  N.;  Ion.  lOQ'' 
45^  30"  W.  The  streets  are  broad,  auy, 
and  run  at  right  angles ;  the  houses  spa- 
cious, but  low,  rarely  exceeding  one  story, 
with  flat  roofs:  it  is  the  most  magnificent 
city  of  America,  and  among  the  capitals 
of  Europe,  there  are  fbw  that  can  support 
a  comparison  with  it  It  is  situated  at 
about  an  equal  distance  firom  Veracruz 
and  Acapulco,  in  an  extensive  valley,  sur- 
rotmded  with  lofly  mountains,  and  con- 
taining several  lakes,  among  which  are 
Tezcuco  and  Xochirailco.  it  is  on  die 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tenochtitlan, 
but  thr.  ^/ateraof  lake  Tezcuco,  on  which 


it  boidera^  have  so  6r  snbwded  that  tba 
isbodson  which  the  old  city  was  buih  are 
now  confounded  with  tbe  main  land. 
The  three  causeways  which  connected 
them  still  rennin,  and  fiwir  have  ainoe 
been  buik,  which  are  well  paved,  aod  bor- 
dered with  treea,  forming  avenues  to  the 
city.  Humboldt  estimated  tbe  popolatiooy 
in  1803,  at  137,000 ;  Poinsett,  in  1822,  at 
between  150  and  160,000,  and  later  estt- 
mates  have  stated  it  tt  168,000.  Theprinci- 
pal  public  buildings  are  the  catbedraliabottt 
500  foet  in  length,  tbe  palaee  of  govern- 
ment, tbe  coUe^  of  mines,  a  noble  build- 
ing, but  now  somewhat  dilapidated  ;  the 
mint,  widi  a  front  of  300  foet  by  2S0  foet 
in  de.pth,  the  Frandsean  and  I>oroinican 
convents^  &c  There  are,  besides,  48  con- 
venta,  hospitals,  churches,  theau^  &c. 
Tbe  public  walks  are  the  Alameda  and 
the  Paseo.  The  rides  to  the  Chapiihe- 
pec,  or  summer  palace  of  the  viceroy  Gal- 
vez,  beautifully  situated  on  an  eminence, 
near  wliich  is  an  aqueduct  of  900  arcliea^ 
and  to  Tacubaya,  a  village  about  four 
miles  from  tbe  capital,  which  contains  the 
country  residence  of  the  archbishop,  are 
very  pleasant.  The  canal  of  Chaloo, 
which  extends  from  the  lake  of  that  name 
to  the  capital,  is  covered,  morning  and 
evening,  with  canoes  of  the  peasants,  con- 
veying fruits,  flowere  and  vegetables  to 
market ;  near  it  are  the  remains  of  the 
Chinampas,  or  floating  gardens,  which  are 
surrounded  with  a  broad  ditch,  and  are 
now,  if  they  were  not  always,  firmly  fixed. 
The  inhabitants  display  a  good  cleal  of 
splendor  in  their  dress  and  equipages,  but 
many  of  the  wealthiest  have  been  obliged 
to  leave  the  countiy  by  the  wars  of  the 
revolution.  The  lazzaroni  population, 
which,  in  1824,  amounted  to  20,000  indi- 
viduals, called  by  tbe  Mexicans  leperos,  is 
described  by  Ward  as  presenting  a  most 
disgusdng  appearance  of  filth  and  rags. 
Measures  have  since  been  taken  by  the 
government  to  refonn  them,  by  compelling 
diem  to  labor.  Mexico  eujoys  a  mild  cli- 
mate, and  a  pure  and  healthy  atmosphere : 
it  is  subject  to  inundations  from  the  lakes, 
and  numerous  works,  such  as  canals, 
dikes,  &C.,  have  been  erected  as  a  protec- 
tion against  such  a  cahunity.  Tenochtit- 
lan was  founded  by  the  Aztecs,  in  1325^ 
and  was  a  rich,  flourishing,  populous  and 
active  city,  the  seat  of  government  and  of 
religion,  at  the  time  of  its  discoveiy  by  the 
Sp^iarrls.  It  was  taken  by  Cortez,  in 
1521,  after  a  siege  of  75  days,  and  a  most 
dread  fill  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  besiegrers  rased  the  buildings  as  they 
advanced,  in  order  to  approach  Uie  priuci- 
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po]  quarter  with  safety.  The  ancient  city 
woB  thus  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  pres- 
ent city  arose  on  its  ruins.  (See  Mexico^ 
and  Mexico^  Jtntiqidtiea  of,) 

Mexkot  Gulf  tf;  a  large  bay  or  gulf  of 
the  Atlantic,  extendinff  north  and  south, 
from  the  coast  of  Florida  to  the  coast  of 
Tabasco  and  Yucatan,  about  600  miles, 
and  from. the  island  of  Cuba  westward  to 
the  coast  of  Mexico,  about  700  mil^ 
Cuba  divides  it  into  two  straits,  one  to  the 
south,  between  cape  Antonio  and  cape 
Catoche,  45  leagues  wide,  through  which 
it  communicates  with  the  Caribbean  sea, 
and  another  to  the  north,  40  ieafues  in 
width,  called  the  gulf  or  strcoU  of  Florida. 
It  receives  the  waters  of  the  del  Norte, 
Sabine  and  Mississippi.  The  Mexican 
ports  on  this  gulf  are  meie  roadsteads. 
The  principal  are  Tanipicoand  Veracruz. 
Havana  and  Pensacola  are  magnificent 
harbors.  The  principal  current  in  the  gulf 
is  the  Gulf  stream,  which  takes  its  name 
from  that  circumstance ;  it  is  produced  by 
the  equatorial  current  from  east  to  west, 
enters  the  gulf  between  the  capes  Anto- 
nio and  Catorce,  winds  round  its  shores^ 
and  flows  out  by  the  channel  of  Florida, 
where  Humboldt  found  its  velocity  to  be 
&\e  feet  a  second,  agauist  a  strong  north 
wind.    (See  Current,) 

Meter,  Jonas  Daniel,  bom  at  Amheim, 
in  Guelderland,  1780,  studied  at  Amster- 
dam and  Leyden.  He  was  at  first  an  ad- 
vocate in  Amsterdam,  in  181 1  et  seq.,  occu- 
pied several  important  judicial  offices,  and, 
in  1817,  retired  to  private  life.  Doctor 
Meyer  is  a  distinf^uished  writer  on  law, 
politics  and  legislation.  His  Esoriij  Origine 
tt  Progrki  de$  buiihUwns  Jwkdaires,  &c. 
Hanie,  1819—29,  6  vols.)  is  a  valuable 
woiK.  He  has  recently  published  a  work 
On  Codification,  particuiari^  in  England. 

Meyerbeer;  a  distinguished  German 
composer,  of  Jewish  descent  He  has 
lived  a  long  time  in  Italy,  devoted  to  Ital- 
ian music.  His  fiitluer  was  a  banker  at 
Berlin,  and  his  brother,  Michel  Beer,  was 
a  poet  of  considerable  reputation.  Mey- 
erbeer was  bom  in  1791,  at  Berlin.  When 
but  nine  years  old,  he  appeared  befere  the 
Berlin  public  as  a  player  on  the  piano- 
forte. In  1810^1811,  he  and  Weber 
studied  composition  with  Vogler.  Under 
the  direction  of  this  teacher,  he  composed 
his  cantata  God  and  Nature,  and  the  ope- 
ra of  Jephtha.  The  former  acquired  him 
great  applause  at  Berlin,  the  latter  was 
ill-received  at  Munich.  Other  operas  of 
his  being  unsuccessful,  he  went,  m  1815, 
to  France,  and  thence  to  Italy,  in  order  to 
acquire  more  knowledge  of  singing.     He 


firat  appeared  in  tliat  countnr  at  Padua, 
with  tljKB  opcffa  Romilda  e  Cottanaa  (in 
1817).  It  met  with  great  applause.  His 
MargariUa  d^Amou^Bnd  his  limmadi  Res- 
hurgOj  were  still  more  successful ;  but  his 
Crociato  in  Egitto  exceeded  all,  and  was 
received  in  Paris  and  Germany  with  equal 
deliffht  In  1835,  he  returned  to  Germany. 
Meze^i,  Francis  Eudes  de,  a  cele- 
brated French  historian,  bom  in  IQIO,  at 
Ry,  in  Lower  Normandy,  was  son  of  a 
8urge<m  in  that  place.  After  studying  at 
Caen,  he  went  to  Paris,  nud  obtained  the 
post  of  captain  of  artillery,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  served  two  camfiaigns.  He  then 
quitted  the  anny  in  disgust,  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  college  of  8t  Barbe,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  close  study,  and 
projected  his  History  of  France.  Encour- 
aged by  the  countenance  and  pecuniary 
aid  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  he  published  his 
fint  folio  volume  in  1643,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  second  and  tiiird  in  1646 
and  1651.  The  court  rewarded  him  with 
a  pension  of  4000  livres,  and  the  title  of 
hisioriographer.  His  success  induced  him 
to  compose  an  abridgment,  under  the  title 
of  MNgi  Chronologtque  de  FHittoire  de 
fVance^  which  is  superior  to  the  original. 
In  the  latter  he  ^ve  an  account  of  the 
ongai  of  the  pubho  imposts,  acoonpanied 
by  some  reflections,  which  offended  the 
minister  Colbert  The  author  promised 
to  correct  these  in  a  second  edition.  He 
performed  his  promise,  but  at  the  same 
time  informed  his  readers,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  do  so ;  the  result  of  which 
was  the  loss  of  half  his  pension  in  the 
first  instance,  and,  on  &rtber  complaint,  of 
the  whole.  In  1675,  the  French  academy 
gave  bun  the  place  of  perpetual  secretary, 
in  which  character  be  prepared  A  sketch 
of  its  projected  Dictionary.  He  died  in 
1683.  M6z6nii  was  a  man  of  ereat  sincu- 
larity  in  temper  and  manner,  oeing  cahs- 
tic,  ceasofious,  and  little  attentive  to  the 
common  fonns  of  social  life.  As  a  histo- 
rian, he  is  regarded  as  being  more  bold 
than  accurate,  with  a  style  harsh  and  in- 
coRect,  but  clear,  energetic,  and  occasion- 
ally exhibitinffa  vigorous  conciseness,  not 
unworthy  of  Tacitus.  His  materials  were 
tdken  at  second  hand,  and  never  from 
original  sources.  The  latest  edition  of 
the  Ahrig^  is  that  of  1755,  in  14  volumes, 
12mo.,in  whkh  the  suppressed  passages 
of  1668  are  restored.  M^ao^rai  also  wrote 
IVosM  de  FOrigine  des  f>«iipa»,  with  some 
translations;  and  a  number  of  satirical 
pieces  asainst  the  government,  under  the 
name  of  Sandrieowi^  have  also  been  at- 
tributed to  him. 
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Mbzzo;  anltaliao  adjective,which  means 
half,  and  is  often  used  in  musical  lan- 
guage, as  mezzo  forit^  mezzo  piano,  mez- 
zo voce,  which  imply  nearly  the  same  thing, 
viz.  a  middle  degree  of  piano  or  soft. — 
Mezzo  soprano ;  a  pitch  of  voice  between 
the  soprano  or  treble  and  counter-tenor. 

MszzoFAifTB,  abbate ;  the  most  distin- 
guished lincuist  of  our  age,  as  to  the  abili- 
ty of  speaking  numerous  languages.  His 
acquaintance  with  laucuages  is  immense. 
He  speaks  and  writes  nuently  not  less  than 
eighteen  ancient  and  modem  languages, 
and  twenty-two  different  dialects  of  £u- 

XLord  Byron  (see  Moore's  workj 
professor  Mezzomnte  **  a  monster  or 
languages,  tlie  Briareus  of  parts  of  speech, 
a  walking  polyglot,  and,  more,  who  ought 
to  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  tower  of 
Babel,  as  universal  interpreter."    Mezao- 
fiinte  is  professor  of  Gi^eek  in  the  universi- 
ty of  Bologna,  and  was  appointed,  in  1831, 
to  the  high  office  of  apostolic  prothonotary 
by  the  pope. 
JllEz:£0TiifT0.    ^See  ITngrovin^.) 
Mi  ;  one  of  the  six  monosyllables  adapt- 
ed by  Guido  to  bis  hexachords,  and  which 
was  applied  to  the  third  and  seventh  notes 
of  the  natural  diatonic  scale. 
Miami  of  the  Lakes.    (See  Mawnet) 
Miami  Caic ai..    (See  CanaU,  and  btkmd 
Navigation,) 

Miami  ;  a  river  of  Ohio,  which  rises  in 
Hardin  county,  and  runs  sputh-westeriy 
into  the  Ohio  river  at  the  south-west  cor- 
ner of  the  state.  Its  length  is  about  100 
miles.  Its  navigation  is  not  easy,  but  it 
affords  numerous  sites  for  mills  and  man- 
uAictories. 

Miami,  Little  ;  a  river  which  rises  in 
Madison  coun^,  Ohio,  and  runs  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  about  100  miles,  and  fiills 
into  the  Ohio  river  seven  miles  above  Cin- 
cinnati It  is  one  of  the  best  mill-streams 
in  this  state,  but  affords  little  navigation. 
Miami  Ukiversitt.  (See  Oxford,) 
Miasma  {from  the  Greek  ^laa^a,  any 
thing  pollutm^) ;  a  term  used  in  the  doc- 
trine of  contagious  and  epidemic  diseases, 
with  different  meanings.  Some  authors  use 
it  precise] v  like  conUium ;  with  others  it 
signifies  the  contagious  matter  of  chronic 
diseases;  with  others,  that  contagious 
matter  which  collects  in  the  atmosphere- 
flying  contagion.  Some  understand  by 
miasma,  the  vehicle  of  contagion  ;  for  in- 
stance, the  pus  of  small-pox,  which  con- 
tains the  proper  contagious  matter.  Miasma 
also  signifies  certain  matter,  in  the  aunoe- 
pliere,  owing  its  origin  to  putrefied  animal 
or  vegetable  bodies,  or  to  the  exhalation  of 
animal  bodies,  and  producing  specific  dis- 


It  would  be  well  to  contradisdn- 
guish  miasma  finm  cofdagion,  and  designate 
by  the  former  term  ail  Uie  poisonous  mat- 
ter of  diseases,  which  is  not  generated  in 
living  animal  bodies,  but  has,  in  some  other 
way,  entered  the  atmospheric  air.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  correctors  of  mias- 
matic effluvia  is  chloride  of  lin^e,  which 
is  getting  much  into  use  among  naviga- 
tors ana  other  persons  exposed  to  such 
effluvia. 

MiAULis,  Andrew  Vokos,  a  native  of 
Hydra,  was  originally  a  poor  sailor,  wbo 
gained  some  property  by  his  boldness  and 
activity  in  the  coasting  trade.  During  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution  and  those 
of  Napoleon,  he  carried  on  a  commerce 
with  the  French  and  Spanish  ports  in 
spite  of  the  English  cruisers,  built  the  first 
snip  at  Hydra  (q.  v.),  but  was  shipwrecked 
on  a  voyage  to  Portugal,  with  the  loss  of 
all  his  fortune.  He,  however,  recovered 
fit>m  his  losses,  and  was  held  in  great  es- 
teem b^  his  countrymen.  Though  averse 
to  beginning  the  struggle  (or  Greek  free- 
dom, at  the  moment  when  it  was  com- 
menced, the  first  blow  was  no  sooner 
struck,  than  he  embarked  heartily  in  the 
cause,  and  has  ever  been  foremost  in  ex- 
posing himself,  in  sacrificing  his  fortune,  ■ 
and  in  giving  an  example  of  obedience  to 
the  government,  and  of  disinterestedness. 
*^Such  is  the  man,**  says  Howe  (Greek 
RevoliiHon),  **  who  commanded  the  Greek 
fleet ;  and  so  irreproachable  is  his  charac- 
ter, that  even  in  Greece,  where  the  people 
are  so  suspicious  of  their  lenders,  no  voice 
is  ever  raised  against  Miaulitf.**  As  admi- 
ral of  the  Greek  fleet,  in  1833, 34, 25,  26^ 
he  displayed  the  greatest  coolness,  cour- 
age and  pnidence,  and  soon  became  tlie 
terror  or  the  Turits.  (See  Greece,  Revo- 
hUionof)  Miaulis  is  now  (1831)  about 
63  years  old. 
Mica.  (See  Appendix^  end  of  this  vol. ) 
MiCAR,  the  sixtti  of  the  minor  proph- 
ets, was  a  Morasthite,  of  the  tribe  of  Juda. 
He  prophesied  in  the  reigns  of  Jotham, 
Ahaz  and  Hezekiah,  from  749  to  (i79 
B.  C.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  or 
death.  .His  prophecy  is  directed  against 
Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  whose  sufleriiiga, 
he  declares,  shall  be  greater  than  those  of 
Babylon  and  the  other  gentile  cities.  The 
village  of  the  Savior's  oirth  is  designated 
bv  him  (v.  3)—*' But  thou,  Betiiiehem 
Ephratah,  litde  among  the  thousands  of 
Judah,  out  of  thee  uiall  come  forth  a 
ruler  in  Israel,  whose  generation  is  of  old, 
from  everlasting."  His  style  is  pure  and 
correct,  his  images  bold,  his  denunciationa 
full  of  strength  and  bitterness. 
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MicHAKL  (Hebrew,  ht  uAo  is  equal  to 
Goeh  is  spokea  of  in  Daniel  (x,  13  and  31, 
xji,  I)  as  one  of  the  ''chief  princes,^'  and 
the  "great  prince."  In  Jude  (v,  9),  he 
ia  called  the  <*  archangel  who  disputed 
with  the  devil  about  the  body  of  Moses." 
In  the  Revelation  (xii,  7),  it  is  said  **  there 
was  war  in  heaven  :  Michael  and  his 
angels  fought  a^nst  the  draflon."  From 
this  expression,  it  has  been  interred  that  he 
was  the  chief  of  tlie  celestial  hierarchv ; 
and  it  is  in  this  character  that  the  Catholic 
church  pays  him  religious  honors.  Milton 
(vi)  calls  him  "of  celestial  armies  prince," 
and  "  prince  of  angels,"  and  attributes  to 
him  the  command  of  the  heavenly  forces 
in  the  war  with  Satan. 

Michael,  St.  (S.  Migvel\  the  largest  of 
the  Azores,  was  discovereo  in  1444,  and 
taken  possession  of  by  Cabral,  in  the 
name  of  Portugal,  to  which  power  it  now 
belongs ;  lat.  37°  SC  N. ;  Ion.  30«  3(y  W. ; 
25  leagues  S«  E.  from  Terceiro.  In  the 
interior  it  is  mountainous,  some  of  the 
peaks  rising  to  a  height  of  more  than  7000 
feet,  and  evidently  of  volcanic  origin. 
Eanliquakes  are  frequent,  and  the  soH  is 
in  niany  places  composed  of  volcanic 
products.  In  the  valleys  it  is  fertile,  and 
produces  corn,  potatoes,  oranges,  grapes, 
peaches,  and  plums.  The  coasts  abound 
with  fish,  and  there  are  many  mineral 
springs  in  the  interior.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  agreeable.  The  commeroe  is 
consideralile,  principally  with  England, 
Portugal  and  the  U.  States.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  80,000 ;  capital,  Ponta  DeU 
gada.  (See  ./^ref,  and  Portugal,  See 
also  Webster's  Description  of  St,  Michaef^ 
Boston,  1821.)  In  August  last  (1831 ),  the 
troops  of  dona  Maria  took  possession  of 
St.  Michael* 

MicHAEi.18,  John  David ;  professor  at 
Gottingen,  a  celebrated  theologian  and 
Orientalist,  bom  at  Halle,  Feb.  27, 1717, 
where  his  father,  Christian  Benedict,  vras 
a  distinguished  professor  of  the  same 
branches.  John  David  received  his  first 
instruction  fi^m  his  father,  and  afterwards 
studied  in  tlie  orphan  house  at  Halle. 
Afler  taking  his  degrees,  he  made  a  jour- 
ney to  England  and  Holland,  where  he 
formed  connexions  with  several  learned 
individuals  in  London  and  Oxford,  and 
in  Leyden.  Afbr  his  return  to  his  native 
country,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
great  ardor,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  professor  Ludwig,  was  intrust- 
ed with  Uie  preparation  of  a  catalogue 
rauonni  of  tne  Halle  university  library. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  baron  von 
MiinchhaiiBeny  MicbaeliSy  in  1745^  wu 
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made  professor  of  philosophy  at  G6t- 
tingen,  where,  in  17d1,  he  was  appoint- 
ed, with  Haller,  to  draw  up  the  con- 
stitution of  the  new  royal  society  of  sci- 
ences, of  which  he  was  secretary  and 
director,  until  some  difilerences  with  one 
of  his  colleagues  induced  him  to  resign 
his '  posts  and  leave  the  society.  From 
1753  to  1770,  he  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Grottingen  Literary  Notices,  find 
from  1761  to  1763,  vv^»  librarian  to  tho 
university.  Afler  the  death  of  Gcsner 
(1761),  he  undertook  the  direction  of  tho 
philological  seminary,  from  which  so 
many  eminent  philoJogians  have  proce- 
ed. During  the  troubles  of  the  seven 
years'  war,  Michaelis  was  emploved  in 
making  preparations  for  an  explonng  ex- 
pedition into  Arabia,  which  was  cfler- 
wards  undertaken  by  Niebuhr,  and  which 
contributed  many  important  explanatict?s 
to  obscure  passages  of  scripture.  Ho 
died  in  1791.  His  labors  in  biblical  criti- 
cism and  history  are  of  great  value,  ti'm 
principal  worlcs  are  Mqsaisckes  Recht 
(6  vols. ;  second  edition,  5  vols.,  1776 — 
eO,  translated  into  English,  under  the  title 
of  Commentaries  on  fiie  Laws  of  Moses): 
Introductions  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  (the  latter  has  been 
translated  by  Marah);  Spicilegium  Geo^, 
Hebraornm ;  Translations  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  with  grammatical  and 
lexicographical  productions.  Heyne  and 
Eicbbom  have  furnished  tributes  to  his 
memory,  and  he  himself  lefl  an  autobi- 
ography. 

AficHAUo,  Joseph,  a  member  of  tbe 
French  academy,  and  a  man  of  6ome 
literary  fiime,  well  known  as  a  violent 
partisan  of  the  Bourbons,  was  born  in 
1771,  and,  in  1791,  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  immediatelv  began  to  write  in  the 
royalist  journals.  He  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  during  the  reign  of  terror ; 
and,  under  the  directorial  government,  he 
was  several  times  imprisoned,  and  was 
once  condemned  to  death  by  a  military 
commission.  At  the  time  of  his  condem- 
nation, he  was  the  editor  of  the  Qtrofu/t- 
ennt.  He  took  flight,  but,  the  sentence 
being  subsequently  annulled,  he  returned. 
After  the  18th  of  Fnictidor,  he  was 
among  the  i>ersons  who  were  ordered  to 
l)e  transported  to  Cayenne,  but  he  con- 
trived again  to  escape,  and  found  a  refuge 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Jura.  Of  tliese 
events  he  has  given  an  amusing  account 
in  a  poem,  entitled  the  Spring  of  a  Pro- 
scribed Man.  During  the  reign  of  Napo- 
leon, M.  Michaud  was  the  secret  agent  of 
Louis  XVIII,  and  the  count  DUnoig. 
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He,  however,  celebrated  the  mama^  of 
the  emperor  and  Maria  Louisa,  in  a  poem 
called  the  Thirteenth  Book  of  the  iCneid, 
or  the  Marriage  of  JEneas  and  Lavinia. 
Napoleon,  nevertheless,  who  suspected 
him  to  be  an  enemy,  would  never  grant 
him  any  favor.  Louis  XVIII  appointed 
him  one  of  his  supplementary  readers, 
censor-general  of  the  journals,  and  officer 
of  the  legion  of  honor.  Afler  the  second 
abdication  of  the  emperor,  M.  Michaud 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  but  sat  during  only  one  session. 
He  b  the  author  of  many  pamphlets  and 

Ktems,  and  of  a  Liteiury  Jouniey  to 
ount  Blanc,  and  in  sojme  Picturesque 
Parts  of  Savoy ;  History  of  the  Empire 
of  Mysore  (2  vols.);  the  History  of  tlie 
Crusades,  (7  vols.) ;  and  of  a  great  nun»- 
ber  of  articles  in  the  Universal  Biography. 
In  1830,  he  set  out  on  an-  expedition  to 
the  East,  in  order  to  visit  the  places 
memorable  in  the  crusades,  preparatoiy 
to  a  new  edition  of  his  history. 

MicHA.UD,  Louis  G.,  younger  brother 
of  Joseph  Michaud,  served  in  the  army, 
and  attained  the  rank  of  captain  during  the 
early  cnmiiaigns  of  tlie  revolution;  but,  in 
1797,  gave  up  his  commusion,  in  order  to 
settle  at  Paris,  as  a  partner  with  M.  Giguet 
in  the  printing  business.  He  and  his 
partner  being  royalists,  their  press  was  fre- 
quently employed  in  printing  papers  sent 
to  them  by  Louis  XVII I  and  his  brother ; 
and,  for  an  offence  of  this  kind,  M.  Mi- 
dland, in  1709,  suffered  three  months'  iin« 
prisonnient  in  the  Abbaye.  After  the 
restoration,  M.  Michaud  became  king's 
printer.  In  1816,  however,  he  lost  his 
place,  in  consequence  of  his  having  print- 
ed various  publications  hostile  to  the 
charter.  Michaud  is  the  author  of  a  His- 
torical View  of  the  first  Wars  of  Napoleon 
(2  vols.),  and  is  the  publisher  of  the  cele- 
brated BiograpkU  UmvtrstUe  (Paris,  1811 
— 1^8),  to  which  there  were  over  300 
contributors.  Michaud  is  the  author  of 
numerous  articles. 

MicHA.ux,  Andr6,  a  celebrated  travel- 
ler and  botanist,  bom  at  Sartoiy.  near 
Versailles,  in  1746,  was  early  led  by  the 
example  of  his  father  and  hii  own  inclina- 
tions to  devote  himself  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, but  at  the  same  tinve  did  not  neglect 
to  cultivate  the  sciences  and  polite  Utera- 
ture.  The  loss  of  his  wife,  soon  after  an 
eariy  marriage,  interrupted  his  prospects 
of  domesdc  happiness,  and  carried  him  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
LenibnDier,  and  acquired  a  taste  for 
botany.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  Jus- 
cieu,  andi  in  1780,  visited  Auvergne^  the 


Pyveneeft  and  Spain,  in  company  with 
Delamarck  and  Thouin,  on  a  botanical 
excursion.  In  1782,  Leinonuier  obtained 
for  him  permission  to  accompany  Rous- 
seau, who  was  apfioioted  Penian  consul, 
to  Persia,  and  after  spending  two  years  iu 
those  parts,  Michaux  retiumed  with  a  fine 
collection  of  plants  and  seeds.  In  1785, 
he  was  sent  to  America  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  out  trees  and  shrubs  for  tlie 
establishment  at  Rambouillet,  landed  at 
New  York,  and  visited  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Maryland,  &c.  In  1787,  he 
formed  a  new  establishment  at  Charles- 
ton for  the  procuring  and  preserving 
plants,  and  visited  Geoivia,  Florida,  the 
Bahamas,  &c.  In  17^  ho  examined 
the  more  northern  parts  of  the  coutiueut, 
to  the  vicinity  of  Hudson'^  ba^ .  The 
two  gardens  whidi  he  had  establislied  at 
New  York  and  Charleston  were  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  had  done 
much  towards  advancinir  arboricukure  in 
the  U.  Suites.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
Philadelphia,  Michaux  was  sent  to  Louisi- 
ana by  the  French  government  on  a  pub- 
lic mission,  and,  in  July,  1793,  crossed 
the  Alle^hanies,  and  descended  the  Ohio. 
The  project  in  relation  to  which  he  had 
been  sent  having  b^n  abandoned,  he  re- 
turned, in  December,  to  Philadelphia,  by 
the  way  of  Virgmia.  The  next  year,  he 
again  crossed  the  mountains,  and  ex- 
amined the  western  parts  of  the  U.  States. 
The  difficiUties  which  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter in  these  ex|)edidons  may  be  easily 
imagined.  In  1796,  he  returned  to  Eu- 
rope, was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Holland,  but  saved  the  greater  part  of  his 
yaluable  collection,  and,  on  his  arrival  in 
Paris,  found  that  out  of  60,000  stocks 
wliich  he  had  sent  out  to  Rambouillet, 
only  a  very  small  number  had  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  revolution.  Michaur 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  aireare  of  his 
salary  for  seven  yean,  or  any  employ- 
ment from  the  government,  and  occupied 
himself  in  preparing  materials  for  his 
works  on  North  America.  In  18Q0,  how- 
ever, he  was  attached  to  tfao  expedition 
of  Baudin  to  New  Holland;  but,  after 
visidng  Tenerifte  and  the  Isle  of  France, 
he  left  the  party,  and  went  to  Madacasear^ 
where  he  soon  after  died  of  a  fever  (No- 
vember, 18021  His  works  are  Histoirt 
det  Chinei  dt  VAmiriqvie  Sepienirumale 
(Paris  1801,  folk),  with  36  plates,  repre- 
senting 20  species  and  16  varieties) ;  and 
Flora  BonaluJimericana  (3  vols^  Bvo., 
1803,  with  53  pkites,  comprising  1700 
pkuits,  and  about  40  new  genera). 
Miciuox,  Fran^  AiAghfUoa  of  ths 
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preceding,  is  fbe  author  of  the  North 
American  Sylva  (5  vols.,  8vo.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1817, 150  colored  engravings) ;  and 
of  Travels  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee  (London.  1805).  (Bee North  Ameri- 
can Review,  vol.  xiii.) 

Michel    Aivgei.0,  or  Michvlasoelo. 
(See  ^ngelo.) 

Michigan  ;  a  territory  of  the  U.  States. 
This  territory  may  be  viewed  io  two  as- 
pects— one,  as  presented  by  its  political 
limits,  established  by  the  acts  of  congress 
of  January,  1805,  and  April,  1818 ;  the 
otlier  as  exhibited  by  the  natural  bounds^ 
ries  by  which  it  will  probably  be  defined 
when  it   entens   tlie    coufederscy ;   and 
known  by  the  appropriate  and  more  usual 
designation  of  Michigan  Proper.     The 
whole  extent  of  country  called  Michigan^ 
lies  between  4P  38^  58"  and  ^  37'  N. 
lat,  and  82°  15^,  and  nearly  95""  W.  Ion. 
from  Greenwich.    That  portion  lying  W. 
of  87*^  lO'  Ion.,  comprises  the  extensive 
district  atUiched  to  Michigan,  and  con- 
tempkited  to  be  set  ofifand  organized  as  a 
new    territory.    This  latter  region,  bor- 
dering east  on  lake  Michigan,  north  on 
lake  Superior  (nearly  half  of  which  item- 
.braces),  and  the  chain  of  small  lakes  con- 
necting that  Mediterranean  with  the  heads 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  west' and  nortb- 
W(»t  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  has  been 
little    explored.     Judging   from   known 
portions  of  it,  however,  it  must  gradually 
assume,  as  its  resources  ore  developed  by 
•the  progress  of  improvement,  great  inter- 
est and  importance.     The   country  in- 
eluded  between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin 
rivers,  and  the  western    shore  of  lake 
'Michigan,  bears  a  highly  inviting  charac- 
ter.   The  soil  is  a  rich,  black  alluvial, 
irrigated  by  innumerable  veins  of  water. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  unbroken  by 
hills  of  any  magnitude.    From  its  north- 
ern extremity  south  to  the  Milwolky  and 
the  heads  of  Rock  river,  it  is  covered 
with  a  dense  forest,  opening,  as  traced  far- 
ther down  to  the  southern  bend  of  kike 
Michigan^nto  fertile  and  extensive  prairies. 
*It  is  not  marked  by  that  sterility  which 
usually    distinguishes    mineral    regions. 
Explorers  have  n'^ticed,  as  a  feature  of 
geological  interest,  the  entire  absence  of 
pebbles  upon  the  surface  of  these  prairios, 
and  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.    The 
succeeding  stratum  is  of  clay.    More  than 
36,000,000  pounds  of  lead  were  yielded, 
by  the  mining  district,  from  the  autumn  of 
•^  to  that  of^:   The  southern  shore  of 
.lake  Superior  affords  strong  judication  of 
copper.  By  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien, 
1839,  the  (J.- States  puichased  of  the 


WinnebBgoe8,.€hippewa8,  Ottawas   and 
Potawatamies,  a  tract  of  about  6,000^000 
acres  of  land,  of  which  3^,000  ara  sup. 
posed  to  be  within  the  limits  of  the  con- 
templated territory.     About  132,000  in 
the  vicinitv  of  Green  bay  have  also  beeu 
ceded,    llie  former  cession  comprehends 
nearly  all  the  mining  district  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi.     It  is  occupied  principally 
by  the  Winnebago,  Chippewa  and  Sioux 
tribes  of  Lidians.    The  white  population, 
confined  chiefly   to   Green  bay  and  the 
mining   district,    is   esdmated    at   6000. 
Military  posts  are  established  at  Green 
bay,  Prairie  du  Chien,  foit  Snelling,  on 
the  St.  Peters,  and  fort  Winnebago,  at4i^ 
portage  of  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  riveis. 
Settlements  are  formed,  more  or  less  ex* 
tensive,  at  Green  bay ;  Pembina,  on  Red 
river  of  lake  Winnepeg;  Prairie  du  Chien, 
on  tlie  Mississippi,  and  the  lead  miue^ 
bounding  on  the  Mississippi  and  Wiscon- 
Bin.'^-^^kigan  Proper  lies  between  41^ 
38"  58"'  and  46''  50"  N.  hl^  and  8S»  15^ 
and  87°  lO'  W.  Ion.,  and  is  bounded  N. 
by  lake  Superior,  £.  by  St  Mary's  river, 
Ifike  Huron,  St  Clair  river,  lake  Sl  CUiir, 
Detroit  river,  and  lake  Erie ;  S.  by  Ohio 
and  Indiana;  and  W.  by  a  line  dividing 
lake  Michigan  N.  and  8.  to  Big  fieaver 
island ;  and  thence  running  due  N.  to  tho 
national  boundary  in  kike  Superior.  These 
Jimits  comprehend  about  60,500  square 
miles,  of  which  a  third,  perhaps,  is  cover- 
ed with  water.    They  comprise  two  pen- 
insulas : — the  larger,  bein^  the  peninsula 
of  Michigan,  botmded  E.  by  lakes  Erie, 
St  Cluir  and  Huron,  and    W.  by  lake 
Michigan,  containing  about  36,000  square 
miles  V  the  smaller,  bounded  S.  by  the 
straits  of  Mackinac,  E.  by  the  river  St 
Mary,  N.  by  lake   Superior;  containing 
about  2000  square  miles.    The  former  is 
about  280  miles  long,  N.  and  S.,  and  from 
180  to  300  broad,  E.  and  W.    From  the 
base  of  the  peninsula,  as  fiir.N.  as  Grand 
and  Saginaw  rivers,  the  country  has  been 
ceded  by  tlie  Indians.    The  lurisdiction 
of  Michigan  extends  over  all  the  territoiy 
of  the  U.  States  E.  of  tlie  Mississippi  and 
N.  of  Illinois.    As  generally  indicating  its 
geological  and  mineralogicoJ  character,  we 
may  remark,  that  the  nK-.k  is  covered  with 
a  bed  of  alluvial  earth,  from  30  U)  150  feet 
deep.    The  rocks  l)elong  to  the  seconda- 
ry class.    The  strata,  in  the  southern  pait 
of  the  territory,  are  supposed  to  dip  S.  £ 
at  an  angle  of  about  r*  with  the  horizon. 
Ferriferous   sand  rock,   saliferous  rock, 
and  mill-stone  grit,  are  found  alternating 
on  die  suriace,  at  various  points  in  the 
middle  and  weMcni  parts  of  the  penioBu- 
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la.  Sah  apringi  occur  on  the  branches  resembles,  in  its  soil,  forested  Ibrm  ml 
of  many  or  the  interior  riven.  Bog  iron  climate,  the  northern  part  of  the  peoinsa- 
ore,  lead  ore,  gypsum  and  bituminous  la  of  Michigan.  In  the  southern  pan  of 
coal  are  found,  though  in  inconsiderable  the  territory,  the  climate  is  ^mperaie ;  in 
quantities.  Peat  is  abundant  in  many  the  northern,  cold.  Snow  &Us  at  Detroit 
parts  of  the  territory.  The  face  of  the  from  6  to  18  inched  deep,  and  remains 
country  is  generally  level  or  gently  undu-  two  or  three  weeks.  The  transitioD  from 
lating.  A  strip  of  table  land,  stretching  the  cold  of  spring  to  the  heat  of  sumnier 
N.  and  8.,  and  assuming,  as  it  is  traced  is  rapid ;  from  summer  to  winter,  gradual 
N.,  tlie  character  of  a  ridge,  divides  the  and  prolonged.  As  general  characteiis- 
waters  emptying  eastward  into  lakes  Erie,  tics,  the  spring  is  wet  and  backwnni; 
8t  Clair  and  Huron,  from  those  passing  summer,  dry  ;  autumn,  mild  ;  winter, 
westward  into  lake  Michigan.  Its  eleva-  cold  and  dry.  The  average  temperature  i^ 
tion  is  estimated  to  be  900  feet  above  the  in  the  spring,  50°  of  Fahrenheit ;  summer, 
tevel  of  the  lakes.  South  of  a  line  drawn  80^ ;  winter,  20° ;  autumn,  60^  to  65P.  The 
due  W.  from  the  southern  extremity  of  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  St  Maiy^ 
lake  Huron,  the  country  consists  of  open  St.  Clair,  and  Detroit,  which  form  cou- 
land,  known  by  the  name  of  Oak-plain».  necting  links  in  the  great  chain  of  lakes, 
The  soil  is  a  loam,  with  varying  propor-  are  small.  They  rise  near  the  diridii^ 
tions  of  clay.  It  becomes  fertile  by  culti-  ridge,  and  run,  with  a  rapid  current,  £ 
▼ation,  and  is  good  'arm  land.  In  the  or  W.  Their  numerous  branches  fur- 
country  bordering  on  ti.  ^  Kalemagoo  and  nish  abundance  of  mill-seats  in  all  pans 
8t  Joseph  rivers,  prairiei  of  a  black,  rich,  of  the  country.  From  the  greater  prox- 
alluvial  soil  and  unusual  productiveness,  imitv  of  the  ridge  to  the  eastern  border 
frequently  occur.  The  m  rthem  part  of  of  the  peninsula,  the  streams  runninz  E. 
the  peninsula  is  in  the  occupation  of  In-  are  of  course  shorter  than  those  which 
dians,  and  has  been  little  explored,  except  take  a  contrary  direction.  They  are  alfio, 
along  the  borders.  The  land  is  in  many  in  general,  smaller,  and  navigable  to  km 
places  more  elevated  than  that  farther  extent  Thunder  bay  river,  emplyiag 
south,  and  is  revered  with  the  trees  usu-  into  Thunder  bay,  and  Cheboiyan  river, 
ally  found  in  those  latitudes.  The  In-  into  the  straits  of"^  Mackinac,  are  the  only 
dians  raise  com  in  abundance.  The  considerable  streams  N.  of  Saginaw 
peninsula  between  the  straits  of  Macki*  bay. 
nac  and  lake  Superior,  as  ftras  is  known, 

The  Detroit  river  is  about   25  m.  long ;  average  br.  1^  dl  ;  average  depth,  6  fittboms; 
current,  U  ro.  per  hour. 

<*  St  Clair,  40  m.  long;  ship-channel,  35  m.;  average  br.  1  m.;  aver- 

age dep  h,  8  fiithoros ;  current,  3  m.  per  hour. 

**  St  Mary's,  50  m.  long;  ship  channel,  35  m.;  average  br.  i  m.;  cur- 

rent, exclusive  of  rapids,  H  m. 
Lake  St  Clair,  24  m.  long ;  br.  30  m. ;  cireum.  90  ro. ;  depth,  20  feet 

**    Huron,  280  m.  long;  coasted,  S.  shore,  360  m.  long;  br.,  exclusive 

of  the  vast  bay,  on  the  N.  £.  coast,  90  m. ;  medium  depth,  900  feet 

<*    Michi^n,  300  m.  long ;  br.  60  ro. ;  medium  depth,  900  feet 

<*    Superior,  420  m.  long;  coasted,  S.  shore,  530;  br.  170;  med.  depth, 

900  feet 

Comparativt  EHimated  EUevation  ofQvt  Lakes  above  the  Mcmtie^  at  High  Tuk. 
Superior.  Mean  fall  of  St  Mary's  from  point  Iroquois,  60  m.  (excL  of  rap.),  12  ft  16  in. 
Sault  (fall)  St  Mary's,  as  ascertained  by  gen.  Gratiot,  Eng.  dep.,  |m.  22      10 

Sugar  island  rapids,  4  ft ;  Nibtsh,.  5, 9 

Huron.     St  Clair  rapids,  1  m.,  1  ft.,  6  in. ;  11  m.,  1  ft,  6  in.,  as  ascertained 

by  Mr.  Lyon, 3 

St  Clair  river,  30  m.,  4  in.  per  nt, 10 

St  Clair.  Detroit  river,  25  m.,  3  in.  per  m., 6       3 

Erie.        Above  Adantic  at  high  tide,  as  ascertained  by  N.  Y.  canal  com.,  560 

Elevation  of  lake  Superior, 623  ft   7  io. 

These  estimates,  except  where  exact  and  fall  of  vrater  occura  doily,  though  ir- 
knowledge  has  been  obtained,  can  be  regulariy,  at  Green  bay.  It  has  also  been 
regarded  as  approximations  only.    A  rise    observed  at  the  southern  point  of  lake 
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rJIurcMi.    Exporiments  wbiefa  have  been 
instituted,  ba?e  fiuJed  to  determine  wheth- 
er it  can  be  regarded  as  a  tide.     The 
aDimal  and  vegetable  producUona  are  such 
as  are  usually  found  in  the  same  latitudes 
Game,  fish,  and  aquatic  birds,  are  in  great 
abundance  and  variety.    The  civil  mvis- 
ioDs  of  the  territory  ana  those  of  counties 
and  tovirnships.    The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  governor  and  council;  the 
latter  elected  biennally,  and  restricted  to 
anmial  sessions  of  60  days  each ;  the  ex- 
ecutive, in  a  governor  appointed  for  terms 
of  three  years ;  the  judicial,  in  a  supreme 
couih  consisting  of  three  judges,  whose 
terms  of  office  are  four  years;   circuit 
courts,  held  by  two  of  the  superior  judges ; 
and  subordinate  jurisdictions,  as  county 
courtBy  magistrates,  &c.     Detroit  is  the 
•eat  of  govemmenL    It  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  18  miles  firom  lake 
Erie,  and  7  from  lake  St., Clair.    Its  site 
is  an  elevation  of  about  30  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river.    It  contains  about  400 
bouses,  and  3000  inhabitantB.    The  plan 
of  the  town,  upon  the  river,  and  for  1200 
ieet  back,  is  rectangular;  in  the  rear  of 
this,  triangular.    The  streets  are  frarn  50 
to  200  ^t  wide.    Three  roads,  construct- 
ing by  the  general  government,  terminate 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  ;--the  Chicago, 
leading  to  Illinois;  the  Sasinaw,  to  the 
bead  of  Saginaw  bay ;  the  tort  Gratiot,  to 
.  the  foot  of  lake  Huron.    A  United  States' 
road,  leading  from  Detroit  to  Ohio,  has 
been  compkSed.   Ninety  vessels,  of  which 
40  belong  to  Detroit,  trade  to  that  poit. 
Their  tonnage  is  about  6000.    Those  be- 
longing to  the  port  diachaiige  there  regu- 
lariy,  and  have   their  outward   cargoes 
supplied  by  the  country.     Steam-boats 
go  regularly  to  Buffiilo,  arriving  and  de- 
parting dailv.    There  are  nine ;  aggregate 
tonnaffe,  2000.    With  every  natural  &- 
cility  for  becoming  a  place  of  iroportanoe, 
the  condition  of  Detroit  has  hitherto  de- 
pended on  the  precarious  support  afford- 
ed by  the  fur  trade,  the  disburaement  of 
public  moneys,  while  a  military  post,  and 
the  liberal  appropriations  by  government 
for  public  objects.     The   impulse  and 
effect  ]froduced   by  the  setdement  and 
cultivation  of  the  surrounding  countnr, 
was  wanting.     This,  though  recent  m 
Michigan,  haJB  commenced,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing.    A  strong  and  increasing  tide 
of  immigration  has  set  in.    The  causes  of 
prosperitv  once  ip   action,  their  results 
will  probably  be  sbown  there,  as  thc^ 
have  usually  been  manifested  elsewhere. 
The  population  of  Michigan  Proper  ex- 
ceeds 40000.    Regular  settiements  were 
39» 


first  made  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  last 
century.     The  government,   under   the 
dominion  of  tbe  French,  was  arbjtrury, 
uniting  the  civil  and  military  authority  in 
the  power  of  a  **  commandanL"    Lands 
were  held  of  the  king,  and  undergraDtSi 
temporary  or  permanent,  were  made  by 
bis  governor-general,  to  which  feodal  rent 
was  usually  incident.    The  rtiles  regu- 
lating the  rights  of  )>roperty,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  marriaee  relation,  succes- 
sion and  devises,  were  those  of  the  French 
customary  law,  called  cauiume  dt  FariSf 
as  far  as  applicable  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  country.    These  were  abrogated, 
as  to  further  recognition  in  the  territory, 
in  1810.    In  1763,  the  French  possessions 
in  Canada  were  ceded  to  England.    By 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  1783,  this  country  was 
transferred  to  the  U.  States.    From  this 
period,  the  English  government  ceased  to 
exercise  a  criminal  jurisilictiou  over  iL 
.In  1796,  under  Jay's  ueaty  of  '94,  poe- 
session  of  these  upper  posts  wap  deliver- 
ed to  the  American  government    The 
North-western   territory  was    ceded    by 
Virginia,  New  York,  Massachusetts  and 
Coiwecticut  to    the  U.  States,   and,  in 
1787,  congress  passed  an  ordinance  for  its 
government ;  amended  in  1789,  to  adapt 
it  to  the  new  government  of  the  U.  States, 
which  had  taken  effect  in  the  interim. 
The  expenses  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment, consisting  of  the  salaries  of  the 
^vemor,     secretary,    council,    suf^erior 
judges,  district  attorney  and  marshal,  all 
i|>pointed  by  the  aeneral  government,  are 
defrayed  by  the  U.  States ;  those  of  the 
county  and  township  governments  by  di- 
.recttax.    A  delegate  to  consress  is  elect- 
ed bieimially,  who  may  debate,  but  not 
vote.     The  qualifications   necessary   to 
suffiage  are — to  be  a  free  white  male  of 
age;  citizenship;  a  year's  residence  in 
the  territory;  pavment  of  a  county  or 
.  territorial  tax*     By  the  articles  of  com- 
pact, slavery  is  prohibited.    The  number 
of  ludians  vrithin  the  peninsula,  is  esti- 
mated at  9000 ;  within  the  territory  of 
Michigan,  at  40,000.    Those  in  the  penin- 
sula are  Chippewas,  Potawatamias  and 
Ottavras,  and  are  kindred  uibes.     The 
Potawatamies  live  on  reservations  of  land 
.  in  tbe  St.  Joseph  country.    The  Ottawas 
and  Chippewas  of  Thunder  bay,  Sagi- 
naw, and  river  au  Sable,  own  all  the 
peninsula  north  and  west  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  forks  of  Grand  to  the  source  of 
Thunder  bay  river.     Tbey  are  hunters 
and  trappers.    Tbe  Ottawas  are  the  most 
agricultural  in  their  habits,  and  a  band  of 
tUs  tribe  Imve  a  flourishing  settlement  ft 
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L'Arbre  Croche,  on  the  western  coast  of 
lake  Huron.  The  boniere  of  St  Cloir 
river  and  lake,  riven  Detroit,  Raisin,  Clin- 
ton, and  Plaisance  bay,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Raisin,  are  settled  by  French  inhab- 
itants. They  occupy  a  belt  of  land  on 
the  borderis  of  these  streams,  three  miles 
broad.  They  are  civil,  honest,  unobtru- 
sive ami  industrious,  with  little  educa- 
tion, and  essentially  deficient  in  enterprise, 

Michigan,  Lake  ;  one  of  the  five  great 
lakes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  whollv  within  the  territory  of 
these  states.  It  has  the  Michigan  Terri- 
tory on  the  east,  Indiana  on  the  south, 
and  is  connected  on  the  north-east  with 
lake  Huron,  by  the  strait  of  Mackinac. 
Its  length  is  nearly  three  hundred  miles, 
its  breadth  about  sixty  miles,  and  its  aver- 
age depth  about  900  feet  The  distance 
from  the  southern  extremity  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  161  miles.  Lon.  84®  40^  to  87° 
(y  W. ;  lat  4P  IS',  to  45°  35^  N.  It  con- 
tains, according  to  Hutchins,  10,868,000 
acres.  The  waters  are  clear  and 
wholesome,  and  contain  many  kinds  of 
fish.  In  the  north-west  part  there  are  two 
large  bays,  Noquet's  and  Green.  (For 
other  particulars,  see  Mickigan  l^arritory,) 

MicaiLiMACKirrACfOrMACKiifAc;  a  post- 
town  and  military  post  in  Michigan.  It 
is  situated  upon  an  island  in  the  strait 
connecting  lake  Huron  and  lake  Michi- 
gan^ the  nest  authorities  now  giye  to  the 
town  and  island  the  name  Mackinac^  and 
to  the  county  of  which  the  town  is  the 
capita],  and  the  strait  in  which  it  is  situ- 
ated, that  of  MackUimackinac,  The  com- 
mon pronunciation  is  Mack^-maw,  and 
the  name  is  not  unfrequently  written  in 
this  manner.  The  island  is  about  nine 
miles  in  circuit  The  town  is  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  island,  on  a  small 
cove,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  steep  clifl^ 
150  feet  hiffh.  It  consists  of  two  streets 
parallel  with  the  lake,  intersected  by  oth- 
ers at  right  angles,  and  contains  a  court- 
house, a  jail,  and  several  stores.  The 
population  of  the  county,  in  1830,  was 
877.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  fur-trad- 
ers, and  durinff  the  summer  is  visited  by 
thousands  of  Indians,  on  their  way  to 
Drummond's  island.  On  a  cliff  above 
the  town  is  the  fbrt  The  highest  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  is  300  feet  above  the  lake ; 
and  it  affords  an  extensive  view  of  the 
lakes  Michigan  and  Huron.  Lon.  84°  40^ 
W.;lat45°54'N. 

MicRii.fMACKii<rAc,STRAiTS  op;  achau- 
nel  connecting  lake  Michigan  with  lake 
Huron,  40  miles  long  from  east  to  west, 
and  4  miles  wide  io  the  narrowest  part. 


MiCKLE,  William  Julius,  an  Engiish 
poet,  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man, was  bom  in  Scotland,  in  1734,  and 
received  his  education  at  Edinburvh.  At 
first  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  brewer, 
but  not  succeeding,  he  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  and  removing  to  London,  was 
noticed  by  lord  Lyttieton.  In  1765^  he 
was  employed  as  corrector  of  the  press  in 
the  Clarendon  printing-office  at  Oxford, 
where  he  published  a  poem  entitled  the 
Concubine,  in  imitation  of  Spenser,  re- 

Sublished  with  the  title  of  Sir  Martgrn. 
[e  afterwards  edited  Pearch*s  Collec- 
tion of  Poems,  4  vols,  supplementary  to 
that  of  Dodsley.  In  1775,  appeared  his 
principal  production,  a  translation  of  the 
Lusiad  or  Camoena  Prefixed  to  the 
poem  is  a  historical  and  critical  Introduc- 
tion, includinff  a  life  of  Camoens ;  and 
the  work  itself  is  executed  in  a  manner 
highly  creditable  to  the  ndents  of  the 
translator.  In  1778,  Mr.  Mickle  accom- 
panied commodore  Johnson  as  his  secre- 
tary on  a  mission  to  Lisbon ;  and  died  in 
1788.  His  poetical  works  were  published 
collectively,  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  1807,  with  a 
biographical  memoir. 

Micrometer  ;  an  instrument  fitted  to 
telescopes  in  the  focus  of  the  object- 
glass,  for  measuring  small  angles  or  dis- 
tances, as  the  apparent  diameters  of  the 
planets,  &c.  Various  fbnns  have  been 
given  to  this  instrument  by  different  au- 
thors, and  various  claims  have  been  urv- 
ed  fbr  the  honor  of  the  invention.  It 
seems,  however,  to  belong  to  Gascoigne, 
an  Englishman,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Huygens  did  not  also  invent  the 
one  which  he  used,  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  that  of  the  former.  Under  all 
the  f(MTns  of  this  instrument,  the  princi- 
ple of  operation  is  the  same,  which  is, 
that  it  moves  a  fine  wire  parallel  to  itself^ 
in  the  plane  of  the  picture  of  an  obiect, 
formed  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope ;  and 
with  such  accuracy  as  to  measure  with 
the  greatest  precision  its  perpendicular 
distance  firom  a  fixed  wire  in  the  same 
plane,  by  which  means  the  apparent  di- 
ameters of  the  planets,  and  ouier  small 
angles,  are  exactly  determined.  This 
may  be  illustrated  as  follows: — Let  a 
planet  be  viewed  through  a  telescope, 
and  when  the  parallel  wires  are  opened 
to  such  a  distance  as  to  appear  to  touch 
exactly  the  two  opposite  extremities  of 
the  disc  of  the  planet,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  perpendicuMir  distance  befween  the 
wires  is  then  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
object  in  the  focus  of  the  object-fflass. 

MicRoscopc    The  hiateiy  of  the  mi 
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croflcope  is  TeOed  in  eonaideivble  obscu- 
rity, and  among  the  moderns  the  discov- 
ery of  this  instrument  hos  been  claimed 
by  several  individuals.  The  ancients  ap- 
pear to  have  been  acquainted  with 
It  in  one  of  its  forms;  for  Seneca  says, 
**  Letters,  though  minute  and  obscure, 
appear  larger  and  clearer  tbrouffh  a  glass 
bubble  filled  with  water."  In  the  raddle 
ages  this  knowledge  was  losL  The  in- 
vention of  the  modem  instrument  is  at- 
tributed by  the  celebrated  Dutch  mathe- 
matician Huygens,  to  a  countryman  of 
his,  named  DrebeU,  who  constructed 
them  about  1621,  or  31  years  after  the 
invention  of  the  telescope.  Borelli  at- 
tributes it  to  Jansen,  the  reputed  contriver 
of  the  telescope;  Yiviani  to  Galileo. 
The  first  microscope,  consisting  of  two 
double  convex  lenses,  seema  to  have  been 
made  by  F.  Fontana,  a^  Neapolitan,  who 
dates  hn  invention  from  1618.  The  nu- 
merous forms  of  microscopes  may  be  in- 
cluded under  >the  heads  of  single,  com- 
pound refracting  and  compound  reflect- 
mg  microscopes.  The  theory  of  the 
single  mierascopt  may  be  thus  explained. 
We  aU  know  tnat  at  a  small  distance  we 
see  more  distinctly  than  at  a  large.  If 
we  look  at  two  men,  one  200  feet  distant, 
the  other  100  feet,  the  former  will  appear 
only  half  the  height  of  the  latter,  or  the 
angle  which  the  latter  subtends  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer  will  be  twice  that  sub- 
tended by  the  former.  Hence  we  must 
conclude,  that  the  nearer  we  can  bring  an 
object  to  the  eye,  the  larger  it  will  appear. 
Now  if  to  render  the  parts  of  a  mmute 
object  distinguishable,  we  bring  it  very 
near  the  eye  (suppose  within  one  or  two 
inches),  it  will  become  very  indistinct  and 
confused,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
divergence  of  the  rays  of  Hght  from  the 
object,  and  the  p^ywer  oi  the  crystalline 
lens  of  the  eye  not  being  sufficient  to  col- 
lect the  rays  wherebv  an  image  of  the 
object  may  be  formed  on  the  retina  at 
the  proper  distance  on  the  back  of  the 
eye.  Now  if  we  employ  a  single  micro- 
scope, which  conaisti  of  a  convex  lens 
usually  made  of  glass  (though  any  other 
transparent  substance  would  have  the 
same  power  in  a  greater  or  less  degree)^ 
and  mounted  in  a  brass  settmff,  and  place 
it  between  the  object  and  the  eye,  the 
former  being  in  the  focus  of  the  f^ass, 
the  diverging  rays  from  the  object  will  be 
lefraoted  and  rendered  parallel  b^  the 
lens,  and  thus  we  shall  obtain  a  distinct 
and  near  view  of  the  object  The  in- 
crease of  apparent  magnitude  obtained  by 
the  employmeiit  of  lenses,  is  proportion- 


ed to  the  difference  of  the  distance  of  an 
object  from  the  lens  and  the  distance 
when  seen  without  its  assistance.  This 
latter  distance  (the  distance  of  distinct 
vision  of  minute  objects  with  the  naked 
eyej  varies  in  different  persons,  and  at 
different  periods  of  life.  Some  measure 
therefore  must  be  assumed  as  a  standard, 
before  we  can  express  the  amplifying 
power  of  a  lens  so  as  mutually  to  have 
the  same  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  an  oh- 
ject.  Some  authors  adopt  ten  inches  as 
the  standard  of  the  focus  of  the  eye,  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  and  its  deci- 
mal character  makes  it  a  convenient  mulr 
tiplier  or  divisor*  With  this  decimal 
standard  we  can  determine  the  magnify- 
ing power  of  lenses  of  any  focal  len^Lh, 
or  formed  of  any  substance  (media). 
Thus  if  we  have  a  lens  which  requires 
for  distinct  vision  the  object  to  be  one 
inch  from  its  centre  (in  a  double  convex), 
we  must  divide  the  standard  ten  by  one 
which  will  give  ten  as  the  magnifying 
power.  If  tne  lens  require  the  object  to 
be  l-25th  of  an  inch  distant,  its  magnify- 
ing power  will  be  250.  We  have  called 
the  magnifying  power  in  the  first  instance 
ten,  because  tne  length  of  the  object  Is 
increased  ten  times ;  but  as  its  breadth  is 
also  increased  ten  times,  the  real  magni- 
fying power  of  the  lens  is  ten  times  ten, 
or  a  hundred.  The  common  form  of  the 
magnifiers  employed  for  microscopes  is 
double-convex,  and  they  should  be  inade^ 
as  thin  as  possible ;  for  the  wandering  or* 
spreading  out  of  the  rays  proceemng 
from  an  object  when  refracted  by  a  lens 
with  spherical  surftces,  whereby  an  in- 
distinctness is  produced  in  its  image,  will 
be  decreased,  as  the  square  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  lens  employed,  and  the  loss 
of  Ught  in  passing  through  the  lens  is  less 
in  proportion  as  it  is  thin.— Within  a  few 
vears,  diamonds  have  been  formed  into 
lenses  in  consequence  of  their  high  re- 
fractive power,  whereby  we  can  obtain 
lenses  of  any  degree  of  magnifying  pow- 
er with  comparatively  shallow  curves^ 
and  as  the  dispersion  of  color  in  this  sub- 
stance is  as  low-  as  in  water,  the  lens  is 
nearly  achromatic.  Next  to  the  diamond 
the  sapphire  posseflBesall  the  powera  re- 
quisite for  the  fonnation  of  perfect  mas. 
nifiers,  and  presents  less  difficulty  in  theur 
construction ;  hence  the  expense  of  em- 
ploying it  is  considerably  Jess^— A  eom^ 
pound  reading  micrascope  is  an  instru- 
ment conosting  of  two  or  more  convex 
lenses,  by  one  of  which  an  enkuged  im^ 
age  of  the  object  is  formed,  and  then  by 
meant  of  the  other  employed  as  an  eyo* 
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gttss,  a  magnified  reDresentation  of  the 
enlarged  image  is  obtained.  The  dis- 
tance at  which  the  two  lenaea  of  a  com- 
pound microscope  are  placed  from  each 
other  must  always  exceed  the  sum  of 
their  focal  lengths,  in  order  that  the  im- 
age may  be  formed  by  the  object-glass 
in  the  anterior  focus  of  the  eye-glass. 
Compound  microscopes  have  been  con- 
structed of  almost  all  possible  dimensions, 
from  a  few  inches  in  length  to  that  of  30 
feet ;  but  from  experience  it  appears  that 
whenever  their  magnitude  is  augmented 
beyond  a  certain  point,  the  effect  is  di- 
minished, though  we  suppose  the  am- 
plifying power  of  both  microscopes  the 
same. — ^The  iolar  microicopt  consists  of 
a  common  microscope  connected  with  a 
reflector  and  condenser,  the  former  b&- 
ing  used  to  throw  the  sun's  light  on  the 
latter,  by  which  it  is  condensed  to  iUumi- 
nate  the  object  placed  in  its  focus.  This 
object  is  also  in  the  focus  of  the  micro- 
scopic leas  on  the  other  side  of  it,  which 
transmits  a  magnified  image  of  it  to  a 
wall  or  screen  (sometimes  a  combination 
of  two  magnifying*  lenses  is  used).  The 
magnifying  power  will  be  greater  in  pro- 
portion as  the  focal  distance  of  theobiect- 
glass  compared  with  the  distance  of  the 
wall  or  screen  from  the  object-glass  is 
less.  The  principle  of  the  luctnud  mt- 
croteope  is  the  same,  except,  that  a  lamp  is 
used  mstead  of  the  sun  to  iUuminate  the 
objects;  this  lamp  is  enclosed  in  a  lantern, 
to  screen  the  ligiit  from  the  observeis. 

Microcosm  (from  Mi«^,  little,  and  Kowjt^ 
the  universe) ;  the  name  given  to  msn  in 
the  times  when  astrology  flourished,  as  it 
was  supposed  that  his  organization  accu- 
rately corresponded  to  the  oi^ganization  of 
the  universe,  called  in  this  case  sioeroeot- 
moi  (from  t^dxpos^  meaning  great,  and  na^t, 
the  universe).  The  different  parts  and 
limbs  of  man  were  made  to  correspond  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  nniveise ;  and  en- 
gravings are  found  in  works  of  that  time, 
in  which  man  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  surrounded  by  luies  indicating 
the  various  connexions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  with  his  limbs.  This  idea  owes  its 
oriein  partly  to  the  importance  which 
early  ages  attributed  to  the  position  of 
man  in  the  universe.  The  earth  is  at 
first  always  conceived  of  as  the  centre  of 
the  universe ;  the  heavens  are  a  mere 
dome  over  the  earth,  to  give  light,  &c,; 
and  man,  the  present  lord  of  the  earthly 
creation,  is  considered  actually  the  loid 
o  all  the  creation.  Close  rebtions  be- 
tween him  and  the  vast  cosmological 
phenomena  are  then  imagined.     But  the 


progress  of  science  makes  roan  modsBC 
It  shows  him  that  he  belongs  onW  to 
one  period  of  a  small.  planet.--Jmer»- 
co$m  is  still  used  in  a  figurative  sense  for 


MicaoscopicAL  AnncAXtS,  or  Ahiiiai.- 
cuLEs.  MmakmU  in  a  general  sense  de- 
notes.a  small  animal.  It  is  here  used  to 
denote  one  so  minute  that  its  form  and 
parts  cannot  be  distinguished  without  the 
aid  of  the  microscope.  Microeoopical 
animals  may  be  described  as  more  or  leas 
tmnsluctd,  destitute  of  members,  and  in 
which  no  vestiges  of  eyes  have  yet  been 
discovered.  They  are  contractile  in 
whole  or  in  part,  possessed  of  the  sense 
of  touch,  and  nounsh  themselves  excln- 
.eively  by  absorption.  If  particles  of  ani- 
mal or  vcgetaole  matter  are  a  few  days 
infused  in  the  most  limpid  water,  on  ap- 
plying the  smallest  portion  of  it  to  the 
microscope,  innumerable  such  animals  of 
various  shapes  are  discovered.  These 
have  been  denominated  vi^uwnf  ammtd-' 
tuUs. '  They  are  also  found  in  the  miid 
of  ditches,  Uie  scum  of  stagnant  waters, 
.  &c.  The  origin  of  animalcules  is  a  point 
of  extreme  difficulty,  because  their  exist- 
ence seems  solely  dependent  on  the  ad- 
ventitious union  of  animal  or  vegetable 
substances,  and  a  simple  fluid.  There  is 
great  reason  to  conclude  that  their  germs 
exist,  not  only  in  the  air,  but  also  in  the 
macerating  substances,  or  even  in  the 
fluid  itself  and  are  gradually  unfolded 
according  to  dreumstances.  Among 
these,  heat  and  putrescence  seem  the 
most  indispensable.  The  degree  of  heat 
to  which  infbsions  may  be  exposed,  and 
ttill  produce  animalcules^  is  veiy  dlfierenL 
The  smaller  species  still  originate  after 
infusions  have  been  subjected  to  313^ 
Fahr.  in  close  vessels.  These  appear  to 
be  capable  of  Withstanding^  a  much  great- 
er degree  of  heat  than  the  larger  animal- 
cules. Milk,  blood,  urine  and  other  ani- 
mal fluids  abound  with  animalcules  after 
standing  a  certain  time,  though  in  their 
natural  state  they  do  not  contain  them. 
There  is  no  certain  law  with  regard  m 
the  particular  species  produced  by  any 
particular  infusion.  In  general,  several 
difff^ent  sfiecies  will  be  exhibited,  which 
disappear  and  are  succeeded  by  others; 
and  sometimes  where  there  are  myriads 
of  one. kind,  a  solitary  animalcule  c^a 
remote  genus  is  found  among  them. 
Vinegar  is  full  of  miimte  eels,  which  aie 
also  found  an  paste.  M&Uer  conceives 
that  the  sea  abounds  in  animalculea  pecu- 
liar to  itKlf,  and  Bpallanzani  observes 
that  Te0B|ahle  tubstanoes  dmokynmg  m 
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ma  water  produce  swarms  of  animal- 
cules. The  miuuteness  of  animalcules 
surpasses  the  conception  of  the  human 
mind.  Leeuwenhoek  calculates  that  the 
size  of  some  is  to  that  of  a  mite,  as  the 
size  of  a  bee  fo  that  of  a  horse ;  a  hun- 
dred others  will  not  exceed  the  thickness 
of  a  single  hair ;  and  ten  thousand  of  ai 
different  species  may  be  contained  in  the 
space  occupied  by  a|[rain  of  sand.  The 
most  powerful  microscopes  cait  only  dis- 
cover points  in  motion  in  the  fluid,  g^ndu* 
ally  decreasiDg  until  they  become  imper- 
ceptible to  the  view.  The  shape  of  ani- 
malcules is  infinitely  diversified  t  one  is 
a  long  slender  line ;  another  is  coiled  up 
like  an  eel  or  a  serpent ;  some  are  circu- 
lar, ellipdcal  or  globular;  others  resem- 
ble a  triangle  or  a  cylinder.  Some  re- 
semble thin,  flat  plateis,  and  some  may  be 
compared  to  a  number  of  thin  articulated 
seeds.  One  is  like  a  funnel;  another 
like  a  bell ;  others  cannot  be  compared  to 
any  object  familiar  to  our  senses.  Cer- 
tain animalcules,  such  as  the  proitus 
difflueru^  can  chan^  their  figure  at  pleas- 
ure, being  sometimes  extended  to  an 
immoderate  length,  at  other  times  con- 
tracted to  a  point.  One  moment  they 
are  inflated  to  a  sphere,  the  next  com- 
pletely flaccid ;  and  then  various  eminen- 
ces will  project  from  the  surface,  altering 
them  apparently  into  animals  entirely  difr 
ferent  Their  peculiar  motion  is  not  less 
remarkaUe.  In  several  species  it  consists 
of  incessant  gyration  on  the  head  as  a 
centre,  or  round  a  particular  point,  as  if 
one  of  the  foci  of  an  ellipse.  The  pro- 
gression of  others  is  by  means  of  leans  or 
undulations ;  some  swim  with  the  velocity 
of  an  arrow ;  the  eye  can  hanlly  follow 
them ;  some  drag  their  bodies  along  as  if 
with  painful  exertion,  and  others  seem  to 
remain  in  perpetual  rest.  Their  food  is 
not  yet  indisputably  ascertained,  Proba- 
bly it  consists  both  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter ;  and  they  also  prey  on  each  other. 
They  propagate  by  ecgs,  by  livinff  foBtuses, 
and  by  a  portion  of  the  body  being  de- 
tached. Whether  they  have  any  union 
of  sexes,  like  the  lai^ger  animals,  is  keenly 
contested.  The  mode  of  the  multiplica- 
tion of  animalcules,  by  dlvimon  into  two 
or  more  parts,  was  first  observed  by  M.  de 
Saussure.  If  one  of  the  kinds  of  animal- 
cules propagatinff  in  this  manner  is  isolat- 
ed in  a  watch  glass,  the  traces  of  a  con- 
traction around  the  middle  of  the  body 
becomes  visible,  which  marks  incipient 
division.  The  stricture  soon  increases 
insensibly,  and  the  animal  then  somewhat 
resembles  a   blown  bladder   tied   tight 


acrosB.  The  contrscdon  gradually  aag- 
mentB,  and  the  animalcule  is  at  lengUi 
changed  into  two  spherules  connected  by 
a  single  point  At  last  they  separate,  and 
two  perfect  animals  are  produced.  Other 
kinds  divide  in  diflerent  manners,  whicb 
we  have  not  room  to  describe.  We  will 
mention  only  the  vok>ox  globaior,  a  globniar 
animalcule  of  a  menisn  color,  visible  by 
the  naked  eve.  It  is  frequentiy  found  in 
the  water  of  ditches  and  marshes  abound- 
ing with  growing  vegetables,  as  well  as 
tliose  in  a  decomposing  state.  Its  mode 
of  progression  is  by  revolving  on  itself 
like  a  sphere  ;  whence  its  name.  This 
animalcule  consists  of  extremely  transpa 
rent  membranaceons  substances,  contain- 
ing nimute  globules  irregidarly  dispersed 
within  it  On  examihation  with  a  very 
powerful  magnifier,  the  globules  appetir  to 
be  so  many  young  volvoxes,  each  provided 
with  its  diaphanous  membrane,  and  within 
that  again  is  involved  another  race  of  de- 
scendants. Some  observeni  have  discov- 
ered even  down  to  the  fifth  generation  in 
the  parent;  others  have  not  oeen  able  to 
see  farther  than  the  third.  When  the 
volvoxes  have  attained  a  certain  maturity, 
the  included  young  begin  to  move ;  they 
detach  themselves  from  the  parent,  and 
successively  escaping 'from  the  investin|» 
membrane,  swim  about  When  all  hava 
left  it,  the  common  envelope,  or  mother, 
becomes  motionless,  bursts  and  disappears. 
Then  the  new  volvoxes  rapidly  increase 
in  size ;  their  included  globules  likewise 
grow,  thev  begin  t4)  move,  the  parent 
bursts,  and  tiie  young  swim  at  large.  By 
isolating  tiieee  animals  in  watch-glasses, 
the  thirteenth  successive  generation  from 
a  single  parent  has  been  obtained.  The 
dan^ra  to  which  animalcules  are  exposed 
infinitely  exceed  those  attendant  on  the 
lai^r  animals,  not  only  from  the  noxious 
qualities  imparted  to  infusions  but  from 
evaporation.  According  to  Miiller,  sev- 
eral of  the  larger  species  are  destroyed, 
and  totally  dissolved,  by  simple  contact 
with  the  air.  Some  he  has  seen  decom- 
posed on  approaching  the  edse  of  a  drop ; 
and  others,  amidst  the  rapidity  of  their 
coarse,  have  been  dissolved  in  a  moment 
Too  much  beat  and  cold  are  alike  fatal  to 
them ;  the  cmgwUa  of  vinecar,  however, 
can  endure  a  great  degree  of  cold.  Doc- 
tor Power  remarks  tiiat  the  vinegar  may 
be  frozen  and  thawed  several  times  over» 
and  they  will  still  remain  as  lively  as  ever. 
Some  animalcules  can  be  revived  after  the 
vital  functions  have  been  suspended  for  a 
long,  perhaps  an  unlimited,  time.  This  is 
the  case,  for  instance,  wiUi  tiie  wheel  ani- 
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dmI,  a  wigiikr  aoiiiMJcule.  When  the 
WBier  coolainuig  this  auiinal  evaporates, 
it  becomes  kmgiSd,  the  siiape  altera,  and 
the  aotniaJ  to  appeaiance  dies.  Its  figure 
IB  DOW  so  dimiuisbect  and  distorted  as  to 
have  little  reseiBlilaoce  to  the  living  ani- 
maL  It  grows  diy  and  bard ;  yet  the  an- 
imal may  still  be  revived,  on  being  rooia- 
tened,  after  days,  months,  and  even 
vearaL  It  has  been  said  that  those  which 
nave  been  dead  for  yean,  revive  as  soon 
as  those  that  have  been  dry  only  a  few 
houni.  Fontana  revived  them  after  beine 
dry  for  two  years.  The  presence  of  sand 
wuh  the  water  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
their  revivaL  Animalcules  are  (bund  in 
the  seminal  fluid,  hut  in  none  of  the  other 
fluids  of  the  animal  body,  if  recent 

Midas,  the  son  of  Gordius  and  Cybele, 
was  an  ancient  king  of  Phrygia,  of  whom 
many  fables  are  related.  Bin  story  has 
•the  noioeii  of  a  nursery  tale.  While  he 
was  yet  in  the  cradle,  tlie  ants  put  com  in 
bis  mouth,  Mjid  the  soothsayers  prophesied 
that  he  would  acquire  great  riches.  When 
he  was  king,  and  Bacchus  was  travelling 
through  Phrygia,  Silenus  lost  his  way, 
«nd  strayed  to  the  court  of  the  king.  Mi- 
das hospitably  entertained  him,  and  con- 
ducted him  back  to  Bacchus,  who  permit- 
ted Midas  to  choose  whatever  recompense 
he  pleased.  Midas  requested  that  every 
thing  he  touched  might  become  cold,  and 
tlie  ^  granted  his  wish.  But  wben  even 
his  food  was  transfonned  into  gold  at  bis 
touch,  he  implored  Bacchus  to  take  hack 
the  £ital  privilege.  The  god  then  com- 
manded him  to  go  up  the  river  Pactolus, 
and  to  dip  his  bead  in  the  sources  of  the 
stream,  and  aAerwanls  to  bathe  in  iL 
Tlie  property  of  transforming  every  thing 
hito  gold  was  then  tnmsferr^  to  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Pactolus.  Pan  and  Apollo  ap- 
pointed  Midas  and  Tinolus  their  umpires 
ui  a  musical  contest  Midas  gave  to  the 
syrinx  of  Pan  the  preference  over  the  lyre 
of  Apollo,  and  was  therefore  punished  by 
tlie  latter  with  a  pair  of  ass's  ears.  Hence 
tlie  pbrase  ears  ^  MiJat,  oflen  bestowed 
upon  i|^norant  critics.  Midas  now  ex- 
erted himself  to  conceal  this  ornament  of 
bis  head  by  bis  royal  cap  ;  but  he  was 
obliged  to  uncover  his  head  under  the 
hiiuus  of  his  hair-dresser ;  and,  alttough 
the  king  ordered  secrecy  under  the  se- 
verest penalty,  yet  the  secret  weighed  up- 
on the  liarb«;r  so  heavily  that,  to  unburden 
bis  mind,  he  du^  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
and  whispered  in  it,  **  kins  Mid&s  has  ass^s 
ears,"  and  then  covered  up  the  hole. 
Soon  after  weeils  sprang  up  on  this  spot, 
which,  when  moved  by  the  wind,  mur- 


uMued  flie  wonls  of  the  barber.    Thin 
the  secret  was  divulged. 

M10PI.E  AoES ;  that  period,  in  the  hia- 
toiy  of  Europe,  which  begins  with  the 
final  destruction  of  tlie  Roman  empire, 
and,  b^  some  historians,  is  considenxl  to 
end  with  the  reformation ;  by  othera,  with 
the  discovery  of  America ;  by  otheni,  with 
the  conquest  of  Constantinople ;  and 
again,  b^  some,  with  the  invention  of  the 
artof  pnnting ;  all  of  which  may  be  right, 
according  to  the  special  purnose  of  the 
historian.  In  general,  it  may  be  aaid,  the 
middle  ages  embrace  that  period  of  history 
in  which  the  feudal  system  was  eaiah- 
lished  and  developed,  down  to  tlie  most 
prominent  events  which  necessarily  led  to 
its  overthrow,  though  its  consequences 
and  influence  are  still  very  obser\'able  io 
the  states  of  Europe.  (See  Feudal  Syslem, 
and  Chivalry.]  The  first  centuries  of  the 
middle  ages  are  oflen  termed  the  dark  agts^ 
— a  name  which  they  certainly  deserve. 
Still,  however,  the  destrucdon  of  the  Roman 
institutions,  by  the  irruption  of  barbarous 
tribes,  is  often  unduly  lamented,  and  the 
beneficial  consequences  attending  it  over- 
looked. True  it  is,  tliat  many  of  the 
acquisitions,  which  had  cost  mankind  ages 
of  toil  and  kibor,  were  lost  in  the  een^al 
wreck,  and  only  regained  by  the  enorts  of 
man^  successive  generations ;  the  flowers 
of  civilization  were  trampled  under  foot 
by  barbarous  warriore;  the  civil  devel- 
opement  of  society  suffered  a  most  severe 
shock  ;  tliose  nadons  to  which  Roman 
civilization  had  extended  previous  to  the 
great  invasion  of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  were 
tlirown  back,  in  a  great  measure,  to  tlieir 
primeval  barbarism,*  and  the  unruly  passion 
for  individual  independence  in  the  north- 
em  tribes,  greatly  retanled  the  develope- 
ment  of  public  and  private  law,  and,  in 
some  countries,  has  entirely  prevented  a 
regular  civil  constitution.  Though  we 
admit  all  tliis,  we  ask  whether  those  who 
deplore  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  are 
well  aware  of  the  enormous  decree  to 
which  Roman  civilization  had  degene- 
rated ?  While,  however,  the  injury  which 
tlie  world  suffered  from  the  de^ruction 
of  Roman  civilization,  has  been  oflen  over- 
rated, tliere  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  class 
of  persons,  who  laud  the  condition  of  Eu- 
rope duruig  the  rudeness  of  the  feudal 
ages,  in  a  spirit  of  romantic  exaggeration, 

*  These  uatious,  in  point  of  civil  insUuiti(H», 
bad  audoubledly  advanced  much  beyond  the 
German  tribes,  whom  the  victories  of  Arminios 
(which  preserved  them  independent  of  Rome) 
hady  at  the  same  time,  prevented  from  rtttawwf 
the  benefits  of  the  Roman  law  and  social  oigani- 
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much  liko  thot  of  certnin  philoflopben, 
who  liave  treated  the  savage  state  as  that 
best  fitted  to  nourish  and  preaerve  vir- 
tue, the  one  showing  ignorance  of  his- 
tory, the  other  of  man.  Any  one  may 
speculate  as  he  pleases  on  such  subjects, 
but  such  speculations  are  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  history,  whose  proper  office  is  to 
tftate  focts,  and  show  the  influence  of  past 
ages  on  the  succeeding.  The  feudal  sys" 
tern  filled  Europe  with  powerful  bar- 
ons, possessing  large  landed  estates,  and 
commanding  the  services  of  numerous 
armed  adherents,  and  wi^  inferior  lords, 
protected  by  the  former.  They  were  all 
possessors  of  land,  with  arms  perpetually 
in  their  hands,  too  proud  to  follow  any 
laws  except  those  of  honor,  which  tbev 
liad  themselves  created,  and  despising  all 
men  of  |)eaceful  occupations  as  igiToble, 
created  to  obey  and  to  serve.  If,  there- 
fore, the  classes  not  belonging  to  the  mili- 
tary caste  wished  to*  preserve  their  inde- 
pendence, tliey  could  succeed  only  by 
union,  which  would  afford  them  the  means 
of  mutual  protecdou,  and  enable  them  to 
exercise  their  various  calltngs  unmolested, 
and  thereby  acquire  wealth  in  money  and 
goods,  which  would  serve  as  a  counter* 
poise  to  the  lamled  poesessionB  of  the  feu- 
dal aristocracy.  This  necessity  gave  rise 
to  cities.  Small  cultivators,  at  first  under 
the  protection  and  superintendence  of  the 
counts,  bishops  and  abbots,  to  whom  they 
subsequently  became  00  formidable,  arose, 
and  attained  (porticulariy  in  the  eleventh 
century)  through  tlieir  own  industry  and 
skill,  to  a  state  of  prosperity,  which  enabled 
them  to  purchase  their  freedom,  and  soon 
to  obtain  it  by  force.  They  did  not  re* 
main  stationary ;  but  small  states  began  to 
grow  into  great  ones;  and  die  most  of 
them  became  so  bold  as  to  acknow^ledge 
no  superior  except  the  hiffhest  authority 
of  the  country  to  wliich  tney  belonged; 
Strong,  high  wails,  impenetrable  by  the 
rude  military  art  of  the  time,  secured,  in 
conjunction  with  the  valor  of  the  citizens^ 
the  freedom  of  the  cities,  wad  protected 
them  from  the  tyrants  of  the  land;  treiU 
ordered  civil  institutions  preserved  peace 
and  prosperity  within,  and  were  secured 
by  the  wealth  acquired  by  trade  and  man- 
ufacturing industry.  Many  of  the  nobiKty 
themselves,  attracted  by  the  good  order 
and  pro8|)erity  of  the  cities,  established 
themselves  there^  and  were  ambitious  of 
obtaining  the  offices  of  government  in 
these  commonwealths.  In  fact,  the^  soon 
usurped  the  exclusive  possession  of^tbem, 
in  many  of  ^he  cities.  The  looser  the 
flodal  orgaiii2.dtion  io  any  state,  acd  the 


more  intolerable  the  pricle  of  the  nobility; 
the  greater  became  the  prosperity  and 
power  of  the' eities,  which  grew,  at  (engtb, 
so  great  that,  in  Germany  and  Italy,  these 
republics  were  formidable  even  to  the 
emperor.  In  Arragon,  the  third  estate  was 
fully  developed  as  early  as  the  twelAh 
century.  In  England  the  cities,  in  con- 
junction irith  the  barons,  obtained  the 
Mag^  Charta,  in  1215,  and,  in  France, 
they  increased,  in  consequence,  from  the 
circumstance  that  I^ouis  the  Fat  and  his 
successors,  particularly  Philip  the  Fair, 
200  years  after  him,  found  it  their  best 
policy  to  protect  them  against  the  nobility, 
and  thereby  increase  their  own  means  of 
resisting  that  order.  But  the  cities  of  these 
countries  never  attained  the  importance 
of  those  of  Germany  and  Italy.  What 
single  cities  could  not  accomplish,  was 
effected  by  the  union  of  several ;  as  the 
league  of  the  Lombard  cities  in  Italy ;  the 
Hanseatic,  Rhenish  and  Suabian  leagues, 
in  €rermany  (see  Jitofy,  and  HanseaHe 
League)^  appeared,  at  the  same  time,  as 
great  and  formidable  powers.  Under  the 
protection  of  such  associations,  and  shel-* 
tered  by  the  walls  of  the  cities,  all  arts  and 
trades,  and  every  kind  of  civiHzadon, 
made  rapid  progress.    Many  of  the  im- 

Eoriaut  inventions,  which  we  now  prize  so 
ighly,  oridnated  anoong  the  citizens  of 
these  small  fV^ee  states,  or  were  suggested 
by  their  active  commercial  and  manufhc- 
turing  spirit  With  constitutions  similar 
to  those  of  antiriuity,  the  same  spirit  ap- 
]ieared  to  be  awakened ;  all  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  Athens,  Sparta  and  Rome, 
are  found  in  the  free  states  of  Italy,  where 
even  the  cKmate  resembled  that  of  the  re- 
publics which  had  perished  1500  yean 
beibre.  There  vras  the  same  love  of 
country,  strict  morals,  and  valor,  the  same 
(but  more  violent)  party  contests,  the  same 
ohonges  of  administration,  and  ambitious 
intrigues,  the  same  (though  diffisrentiy  di- 
reded)  love  of  arts  and  knowledge.  But 
the  communides  were  not  exempt  from 
the  influence  of  the  domineering  spirit 
of  the  times,  which  diey  opposed.  The 
overwhelming  power  «of  iudividuala,  so 
dangerous  to  all  free  states,  became,  through 
thiaspirit,  doubly  formidable,  and  compel- 
led the  oppTPEsed  portion  of  the  citizeDS, 
in  the  same  distress  which  had  given  rise 
to  their  parent  city,  to  have  recourse  to 
the  same  means  of  relie£  They  hound 
themselves  together  for  the  protection  of 
tfieir  right&  Such  associations,  usually 
formed  among  peo|)le  of  the  same  trade 
and  having  for  their  object,  next  to  aecn* 
rity  from  eztamai  enemies,  the  maintd* 
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nance  of  internal  order  in*  these  atermy 
times,  were  called  corporaHorUf  or  gvUdg, 
and  were  under  the  duectinu  of  a  maater. 
The  atrictcat  reflations  appeared  necee- 
Sary  for  the  attainment  of  this  object  No 
one,  without  serving  an  apprenticeship 
of  years,  and  advancing  through  fertain 
degrees,  could  become  a  member.  At  a 
later  period,  admission  into  ilie  corpora- 
tion was  purchased  by  individuals  who 
did  not  follow  the  business  of  the  mem- 
bers, but  wished  to  share  in  the  advan- 
tages of  the  associations.  For  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  corporations  be- 
came so  powerful  as  to  obtain  almost 
exclusive  possession  of  the  government 
of  the  cities,  which,  until  tliis  period,  the 
nobility  had  mosdy  retained  in  their. own 
hands.  The  corporations  now  taught 
them  tliRt,  as  they  contributed  not  to  the 
prosperitv  of  the  city  by  their  industry,  it 
did  not  become  them  to  govern  it.  The 
nobility,  so  far  as  thev  continued  in  the 
city  aAer  this  removal  from  power,  pre- 
served Ihemselves  in  close  eouncixion,  and 
those  who  resided  in  the  country  formed 
confederacies  against  the  power  of  the 
cities.  Associations  which,  to  the  best 
men,  appeared  the  only  means  of  security 
from  the  disorders  of  the  time,  became  so 
universal,  that,  almost  every  where,  iiersons 
of  the  same  trade  or  profession  were  close- 
ly united,  and  had  certain  hwsand  regula- 
tions among  themselvea  Knowledge  it- 
self in  the  univernties,  was  obliged  to  do 
homage  to  this  spirit,  and  the  liberal  arts 
themselves,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  middle 
ages,  were  fettr^red  by  the  restraints  of  corpo- 
rations (BeeMasUr'nngen)t  so  that  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  arts  was  prevented  from 
attaining  that  perfecdon  which  the  secure 
life  of  Uie  city  seemed  to  promise  them ; 
for  nothing  more  imfiedes  their  progress 
than  that  pedantry,  those  prescriptive  and 
compulsory  rulesythat idolatrous  veneration 
for  old  institutions,  which  are  inseparable 
from  such  associations.  So  also  the  most 
remarkable  insdtution  of  that  time,  its  char- 
acteristic production— «hivalry^xhibit- 
ed  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  c^rporationa. 
War  was  the  profession  of  the  nobles. 
No  one  of  their  order,  who  was  not  a 
knight,  could  bear  a  lance  or  comr^nd 
cavalry ;  and  the  aervices  of  yoaiB,  as  an 
attendant  or  squire,  were  necesMury  to 
entitle  even  one  of  the  highest  order  to  bo 
dubbed  a  knight.  But  squire,  kniglu  and 
boron  were  all  inspired  with  the  same 
smrit  of  honor,  pride,  love  and  devodon. 
The  refisious  zeal  of  tlie  middle  ages 
produced  actions  almost  inconceivable  to 
the  cooler  spirit  of  our  time.     We  aee 


hundreds  of  youths  and  maidena,  in  'the 
flower  of  their  age,  ahutdnj^  themselves 
iip  in  gloomy  walls,  or  retiring  to  wild 
deserts,  and  spending  their  lives  in  prayer 
and  penance ;  we  yeariy  see  thousands, 
barefoot  and  fasting,  travelling  many  hun- 
dred miles,  over  sea  and  land,  to  pray  at 
the  mve  of  their  Master ;  we  see  h  undreds 
of  thousands  thronging  thither,  from  age 
to  age,  with  the  cross  and  sword,  at  die 
risk  of  life,  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land  fiom 
the  pollution  of  infidel&  This  enthusias- 
tic spirit  was  peculiariy  suitable  to  soften 
the  ferocity  of  the  age;  but  ambitious 
inen  artfully  turned  it  to  their  own  selfish 
purposes.  Intolerance,  the  destruction  of  • 
the  Jews  and  heretics,  the  luxurious  splen- 
dor of  the  papal  court,  and  the  all-embrac- 
ing system  of  the  hierarchy  were  the 
unhappy  fruits  of  this  mistaken  spirit  In 
opposition  to  the  secular  power,  resting  on 
the  feudal  system,  and  supported  onlv  by 
armies  of  vassals,  the  pope  formed,  nt>m 
the  archbishops,  bishops  and  priests,  still 
more  from  the  generals  of  religioua  orders, 
provincials,  ablx>ts  and  monks,  an  inmiense 
army,  invincible  through  its  power  over  the 
conscience,  and  through  the  spiritual  weap- 
ons which  belonged  to  it  and  to  its  head. 
From  the  generu  belief  in  his  posseacm 
of  the  power  to  make  happy  and  unhappy 
in  both  worlds,  to  bind  and  k)06e  for  eter- 
nity, the  pope  niled,  with  absolute  sway, 
the  minds  of  Christians.  All  the  kings  of 
the  West  acknowledged  him  as  the  living 
vicegerent  of  Christ  Many  were  vassals 
to  fiim ;  many  tribtitary ;  almost  all  obe- 
dient and  subject  to  him,  or,  in  «  short 
time,  victims  of  a  vain  redstance.  At  the 
time  in  which  little  idea  was  entertained 
of  restraining  princes  by  constitutional 
laws,  and  when  the  spirit  of  the  times 
allowed  them  to  dare  wnatever  they  could 
do,  it  was  an  inestimable  advantage  that 
the  pope  aided  the  people  for  centu- 
ries in  opposition  to  their  usurpations ;  but 
the  luxuiy,  cruelty,  ambition,  and  hostility 
to  the  diffusion  or  knowledge,  which  per- 
vaded the  clei^y,  from  the  po|)e  down  to 
the  lowest  mendicant  friar,  has  left  a  deep 
stain  upon  these  times.  In  vain  did  men 
like  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  the  WaJdenses, 
Wickliffe,  Huss,  and  their  followers,  en- 
deavor to  oveithrow  the  hierarchy  by 
reminding  the  people  of  the  nmplicitv  and 
purity  of  the  primitive  'church.  *rhey 
found  their  contemporaries,  accustomed  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  clnirch,  not  yet  ripe 
for  fleedom  of  mind,  and  inattentive  to 
their  remonstrances ;  and  their  noble  en- 
deavors, in  a  great  measure,  failed.  The 
hierarchy  was  able  to  erect   new  bul* 
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ivarfcs  against  .new  enemiea;  meodicaot 
orders  aud  the  inquisitioD  were  instituted 
to  prevent  the  dawning  light  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  from  entering  the  kingdom 
of  dariuiesB ;  ezconmiunications  and  in- 
terdicts held  Christendom  in  terror ;  till  at 
len^h,  when  the  signs  of  the  times,  the 
diiiusion  of  a  free  spirit  of  investigation, 
the  establishment  of  a  more  rational  order 
in  monarchies,  and  the  cooling  of  relif^ious 
enthusiasm^  announced  that  the  middle 
ages  were  drawing  to  a  close,  Luther 

Eroclaimed  that  Europe  would  no  longer 
e  held  in  leading-stnngs.  The  ages  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  so  rail  of 
battles  and  adventures,  of  pride  and  dar- 
ing, of  devotion  and  love,  must  have  been 
poetic  times.  The  knights  were  particu- 
larly disposed  to  poetic  views  by  lives 
spent  between  battle  and  love,  festive 
pomp  and  religious  exercises.  Hence 
we  see  poets  first  appearing  among  the 
knights  in  the  twelflh  century.  In  south- 
era  France,  where  chivalry  was  first 
established,  we  see  the  first  sparks  of  mod- 
ern poetry.  The  Provencal  Troubadours, 
who  principally  sung  at  the  court  of  Be- 
rengarius  of  Toulouse,  are  the  founders 
of  it.  Soon  afler  them,  the  French  Trou- 
vdres  (nUrUiriert)  and  the  German  Minne- 
singers sang  in  their  mother  toncue ;  the 
Italians  Qt  Sst,  from  mistrust  of  ttieir  vul- 

fir  tongue,  in  the  Provencal;  and  the 
nglish,  from  the  same  cause,  in  the 
French  language.  But  the  minstrels  soon 
formed,  among  the  latter  also,  a  na- 
tioiud  poetry ;  and  the  Italians}  at  a  later 
period,  after  the  great  Dante  brou^^t  the 
Tuscan  dialect  into  honor,  obtained,  by 
die  improvement  of  it,  a  high  poetic  fame. 
In  Spain,  the  Cotalonian  poetry  was  the 
same  as  the  Proven^l,  but  the  Castilian 
and  Portuguese  borrowed  more  from  the 
Arabians.  With  lyric  poetry  the  epic  was 
also  developed  in  great  beauty  and  power. 
Its  mystic  tone,  its  indefinite  longing  for 
something  more  elevated  than  the  reali- 
ties of  eaurth,  entitle  us  to  distinguish  this 
epic  from  the  ancient,  by  the  name  of 
romantic.  (See  RomantU.)  The  romantic 
epics  of  the  middle  ages  are  mostly  confined 
to  three  cycles  of  stories.  Italy  remained  a 
stranger  to  these,  but  her  great  Dante  was 
worth  them  all,  and  stood  high  above 
them,  though  the  tone  of  love  and  devo- 
tion which  predominates  in  his  poem, 
sprung  from  the  character  of  the  times. 
The  first  of  these  cycles  of  stories  is  the  tru- 
ly German  At&eJufwen,  and  the  stoifes  of 
SUgJried,  MUa,  iHetrUh  of  Bem^  OMiy 
Hugdidriieh  and  JVcifdidSriehj  and  other 
heroes  of  the  time  of  toe  general  migration 
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of  the  nations,  which  belong  to  it.  Next  to 
these  stories  stand  the  equally  old  tales  of 
the  British  king  Arthur,  his  Round  Table, 
and  the  Sangraal,  which,  in  accordance 
with  old  British  or  Cymric  fables,  were 
sung  in  France,  and  afterwards  by  German 
minsn^ls,  and  to  which  Titurdj  Parzwalf 
Trisianj  hoain,  Lohengrin,  Gawain,  Danr 
id  of  ^ummihaly  the  Enchanter  Maitn, 
and  others  belong.  To  these  two  was 
added  a  third,  originally  French,  collection 
of  stories,  of  Chariemagne  tmd  his  Pters, 
of  BoUmd,  the  Enchanter  MalegyB,  and  the 
FourSom  of  HavnunL  The  romance  of 
Amadia  de  Gaul  Belongs  peculiarly  to  the 
Spanish,  and  to  neither  of  these  three 
collections.  (See  Chivalry.)  Besides 
these  subjects,  the  poetic  appetite  of  the 
middle  ages  seized  upon  the  historic 
events  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  par- 
ticularly the  deeds  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  the  crusades,  likewise  upon  Scripmre 
history,  and  even  upon  the  subjects  of  the 
ancient  epics  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  for 
new  poetical  works.  But  whether  fit>m 
political  causes,  or,  as  we  believe,  from 
the  downfall  of  chivalfy,  and  from  an  in- 
creasing spirit  of  reflection,  the  last  cen- 
turies of  the  middle  ages  were  highly 
unfavorable  to  poetr}'.  The  voice  of^  the 
minstrel  was  almost  entirely  silent  in  Ger- 
many, France  and  Spain,  even  in  the  four- 
teenth century ;  but  Italy  had  now  its  Pe- 
trarch and  Boccaccio,and£nglaiid  itsChau- 
cer.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  there  was 
not  a  story  in  the  cycles  above-mentioned, 
which  was  not  eagerly  sung  by  many 
poets ;  and  more  than  1400  love  songs,  by 
136  poets  of  this  centuir,  are  contained  in 
the  Manesse  collection  alone  (see  Man/UBt) ; 
but  hardly  a  single  poet  appeared  among 
the  knights,  after  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  epic  poems  of  former  times  gave 
place  to  prose  romances,  in  which\  their 
stories  were  diluted,  and  the  lyric  poetry, 
in  France  and  Germany,  fell  into  the 
rude  hands  of  the  Master-nngers  (q.  v.), 
who, .  by  a  smdied  observance  of  rules, 
preserved  its  formal  existence.  So  did  it 
continue  till  the  fifteenth  century,  which, 
attentive  only  to  the  great  events  that 
vrere  in  preparation,  and  the  struggles 
which  precede<t  them,  and  actuated  by 
the  spirit  of  reflectioo  from  which  they 
proceeded,  was  far  removed  finom  that 
free  flow  of  feeling  which  had  nven  birth 
to  the  poetry  of  the  past  time.  It  was  not 
till  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  when  the 
«arly  spirit  of  poetry  lived  only  in  remen»- 
bronce,  that  Arlbsto  took  the  stories  of 
Charlemagne's  peers  from  the  nursery, 
and  gave  them  new  dignity.    Spain  and 
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England  received  a  new  natioDal  poetry 
from  Cervantes  ond  Shakspeare.  But 
how  great  is  tlie  difference  between  these 
creative  ^niuses,  complete  mastere  of 
their  subjects,  who  poured  fbrth  their 
whole  souls  in  their  poetry,  so  that  one 
knows  not  which  most  to  admire,  the 
feeling  which  inspires,  the  fhncy  which 
adorns,  or  the  understanding  which  reffu- 
lates  them,  and  whose  humorous  (otben 
ironical)  tone  proclaims  them  the  oflf- 
spriug  of  modem  times,  and  those  simple 
poets  of  the  middle  ages,  who  took  the 
world  as  it  was,  and  were  rather  the  or- 
gans of  the  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  people, 
3ian  independent  poets !  Among  the  arts 
of  the  middle  ages,  architecture  was  dis- 
tinguished by  its  peculiar  character.  In 
the  noblest  buildings  of  antiquity,  the  form 
of  the  tirst  rude  dwelling-houses  is  not  to 
be  mistaken;  they  appear  only  as  the 
ornamented  forms  of  abodes  which  ne- 
cessity created,  and  can  only  be  called 
fine  buildings;  but  the  Gothic  architec- 
ture of  the  middle  age  was  founded  on  a 
deep  and  neat  conception.  This  concep- 
tion, which  appears  in  the  union  of  the 
grandeur  of  great  masses  with  the  most 
hnisbed  dl;Iicacy  of  parts,  was  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  world.  The  other  arts, 
which,  ui  the  foiuteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  came  from  Greece  into  the 
Western  world,  attained  their  greatest, 
splendor,  in  the  middle  ages,  upon  the 
Lower  Rhine  and  in  Italy.  (See  Crtrman 
PamUtig,  and  MaUan  M,)  The  weak 
side  of  the  middle  affes  is  the  scientific. 
The  youthful  spirit  of  the  time,  bent  upon 
action,  could  not  devote  itself  to  a  seden- 
tary life  and  continued  study^  The  efibrts 
of  Charlemagne,  to  encourage  science  and 
instruct  the  people,  hanlly  produced  any 
effect  beyond  his  life ;  for  they  were  not  in 
the  spirit  of  the  time.  Several  centuries 
afler  him,  the  German  tribes  considered  no 
knowledge  of  use,  but  that  of  managing 
the  lance  and  the  steed*  The  barbarism 
was  so  great,  that  most  of  the  laity,  even 
the  most  distinffuished,  could  scarcely 
read  or  write.  He  who  was  instructed 
in  these,  waa  considered  a  distinffuished 
scholar,  and  he  who  obtained  more  knowl- 
edge, particularly  in  mathematics  or  natu- 
ral science,  exposed  himself  to  the  danger 
of  beinff  burnt  as  a  sorcerer.  But  the 
monks,  bv  their  retired  situation,  and  the 
leisure  which  they  enjoyed,  as  well  as  by 
the  necessity  of  some  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language,  which  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic ritual  required,  werodriven  to  a  more 
literary  employment,  to  which  thev  were 
educated,  m  tbeachoolaof  tlie  catbedials 


and  convents.  But  thefar  Kterary  labori 
were  confined  to  the  copying  of  the  old 
writersi  particularly  the  fathera  of  the 
church,  and  to  accoonts  of  the  occur- 
rences of  the  times  in  meagre  chronicles. 
Nevertheless  we  are  indebted  to  them* 
Through  their  activity  the  valuable  re- 
mains of  ancient  times,  materials  and  in- 
citements to  new  improvements,  have 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  preserved  to  us ; 
and  from  thetf  annals  we  gather  our  only 
knowledge  of  the  events  and  mannere  of 
that  time.  Moreover  the  Latin  literature^ 
which  was  common  to  all  the  people  of 
the  West,  not  merely  in  the  affaire  of  the 
church,  but  in  science  and  public  transac- 
tions, produced  a  certain  agreement  in 
their  general  character,  which  contributed 
much  to  promote  intercourse  and  improve- 
ment. The  East  has  no  middle  age,  like 
that  of  Europe  ;  yet  the  introduction 
of  Mohammedanism  and  the  Arabic  lite- 
rature, make  epochs  there.  But  as  the 
siiirit  of  man  is  hostile  to  a  partial  devel- 
opement,  in  the  eleventh  century  the  need 
of  thinking  was  again  felt  in  Europe ;  tiie 
laste  for  knowledge  awoke,  here  and  there, 
partiy  by  means  of  the  monasteries,  but 
afterwards  through  the  arts  and  industry 
which  prevailed  in  the  cities ;  study  vras 
encouraged  by  Henry  II  of  England,  the 
Hohenstaufen,  St.  Louis,  the  Alpbonsos 
and  other  intellectual  princes.  From  these 
times  (the  periods  of  Laniranc,  Abelard, 
John  of  Salisbury,  and  others)^  the  middle 
ages  produced  distinguished  individuals^ 
whom  the  coldness  of  their  contempo- 
raries in  the  cause  of  science  only  urged 
to  a  more  ardent  pursuit  of  it.  Meantime 
the  necessity  was  felt  of  defending  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  against  unbelief 
and  heresy.  This  led  to  me  sharpening 
of  the  intellect  by  dialectics ;  hence  the 
church  dogmatics,  Or  theology,  was  form- 
ed, from  which  philosophy  at  length  pro- 
ceeded. As,  in  scholastic  theok>gy,  the 
dogmas  of  the  church  were  eariy  received 
as  authority ;  so,  in  the  domain  of  laws,  the 
Roman  code  soon  obtained  a  complete 
ascendency ;  and  the  jurisconsults  of 
that  time  were  never  weary  in  stud^ng 
it,  learning  it  by  heart,  and  eimlaimng  it  by 
glossaries  and  iUustrationa.  The  students 
of  philosophy  pursued  the  same  course 
with  the  subde  Aristotie,  for  whom  the 
middle  ages,  although  acquainted  with 
him  only  tiirough  Arabic  tnmslations,  or 
fifaeimmloBi  had  an  unbounded  respect. 
CJnfbrtunately,  however,  for  the  progreas 
of  philosophy,  these  commentaries,  glosBes 
and  abridgments  occasioned  the  ne^eet 
oftheorigmaL    Wbentheumonofsclio^ 
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an,  in  particular  places,  gave  birth  to 
univeisitiefli  these  received  the  stamp  of 
the  tiibe,  both  in  the  corporate  character 
which  was  given  them,  and  the  absorbing 
interest  which  was  talien  in  the  study  of 
(tiolectics.  Only  jurisprudence,  theolo^, 
and  what  was  called  fkiUmphy  (which 
was,  in  iact,  the  art  of  disputing  with  sub- 
tilty  upon  every  subject),  were  taught ;  and 
these  sciences,  especially  since  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelAh  century,  bad  degenerated 
into  a  mere  tinkling  of  scholastic  sophistry. 
Medicine,  as  regards  any  useful  purpose^ 
waos  taught,  at  this  time,  only  by  some 
Arabs,  and  students  of  Salerno  who  had 
been  instructed  by  them ;  in  other  re- 
spects, it  was  a  slave  of  astrology,  and  an 
object  of  speculation  to  iguorant  impos- 
tors, principally  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Philology  fiou^shed  in  the  time  of  Lan- 
franc  and  AbeWrd,  but  was  asain  forgot- 
ten in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
Notwithstanding  the  unprofitable  charoc- 
ter  of  what  was  taught  at  this  time,  teach- 
ers stood  in  high  esteem,  and  the  highest 
academic  rank  was  considered  equal  to 
knighthood.  The  universities,  on  their  side, 
showed  themselves  worthy  such  honor  by 
their  independence  of  pope  and  prince. 
With  all  Its  worthlessness,  the  dispuUi- 
tious  spirit  of  the  time  had  this  good  effect, 
that  trutlis  were  advanced  and  maintained 
in  the  universitiea,  which  were  akrming 
to  the  vigilant  hierarchy ;  and  Luther's 
theses,  in  Wittenberg,  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  bring  on  the  reformation, 
and  thereby  to  the  sliedding  of  new  light 
upon  scienae.  Yet  the  reformation  did 
not  (as  many  are  inclined  to  believe)  give 
the  first  signal  £<x  higher  intellectual  en- 
deavors and  freedom  of  thought ;  it  was 
rather  produced  by  this  striving  and  this 
freedom,  which  had  originated  some  cen- 
turies before,  with  the  flight  of  the  Greek 
scholars  from  Constantinople,  and  the  in- 
vention of  the  art  of  printing,  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  lovers  of  science  among 
the  princes  of  Italy,  and  had  shone  forth, 
even  in  Germany,  in  the  brotherhood  of 
Deventer,  in  Wesaei,  Erasmus,  Cehes, 
Reuchlin,  and  others.  But  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  men,  with  the  rise  of  the 
sun  of  the  new  day,  the  romantic  twi- 
Kght  of  the  middle  ages  faded  away. — We 
shall  now  give  briefly  the  chief  epochs  of 
the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  leaving 
more  copious  details  to  the  articles  on 
particular  countries  and  men.  The  for- 
mation of  separate  Gennanic  states  suc- 
ceeded the  general  irruption  of  the  barba- 
rians, and  was  followed,  after  some  hun- 
dred years,  by  the  univeml  monarchy  of 


Chariemagne.  This  bad  oniv  a  short 
continuance;  but  it  left  the  iclea  of  the 
unity  of  the  whole  of  Christendom  under 
a  spiritual  head,  and  under  the  temporal 
protection  of  the  newly-revived  Roman 
empuo— an  idea  which  had  a  powerful 
influence  during  the  whole  of  the  middle 
ages.  New  mcdifications  of  the  European 
states  afler  the  fall  of  the  Cark>vingians : 
the  devastations  of  new  tribes  of  barba- 
rians ;  of  the  Saracens  in  the  south,  of 
the  Normans  in  the  north  and  west,  and 
the  Hungarians  in  the  east,  all  of  whom, 
at  length,  became  subject  to  the  German- 
ic power.  Colonies  of  the  Normans  in 
France,  Italy  and  England.  From  these 
romantic  adventurers  especially  proceeded 
the  spirit  of  chivahy  which  made  its  way 
tluough  all  Europe.  Christianity  gained 
a  footing  among  tiie  Sclavonian  tribes. 
Struggles  between  the  spiritual  and  secu- 
lar power  convulsed  Christendom.  The 
idea  of  their  unity,  as  well  as  of  knight- 
hood, is  ennobled  in  the  crusades,  whose 
success  these  discords  fiiistrated.  Origin 
of  the  cities  and  of  the  third  estate.  Com- 
merce with  the  East,  by  means  of  Italy 
and  the  Hanse  towns.  Corruption  of  the 
clergy,  at  two  epoclis^  after  Charlemagne 
and  after  Gregory  VII.  Mendicant  orders, 
and  the  uiquisition.  Decline  of  the  imperial 
dignity  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Desola- 
tion of  these  countries  by  private  war&re. 
Other  kingdoms  are  now  enabled  to  ob- 
tain more  sohdity.  The  flourishing  of 
new  arts  and  knowledge.  Universities. 
The  popes  humbled  by  their  dependence 
upon  France  and  the  great  schism. 
Councils  at  Constance  and  Basle.  Sub- 
jection of  the  Greek  empire ;  hence  the 
IbrmidablenesB  of  the  Turkish  power  to 
the  west  of  Europe ;  and  hence,  also,  the 
diflusion  of  learning  by  the  fugitive  schol- 
ars of  Constantinople.  Printing.  The 
discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  of  a 
way  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies.  Reform- 
ation. (See  Hallam's  View  of  the  State  of 
Europe  dvrifig  the  Middle  Mres  (3d  edit., 
London,  18i22) ;  Berington's  LiUrarv  /fo- 
tory  of  the  Middle  t^ges,  etc.  (London,  1814) ; 
Sismondi's  Hi$L  dfs  RhfuUimtea  AaUermes 
(3d  edit,  Paris,  1835) ;  Rfih's  Handbuch  der 
GeschickU  des  MitUUdters  (Berlin,  1818); 
Rehm's  Htmdhuck  der  Gesckkhie  des  MU' 
idaUerB  (Marb.,  18121  seq.,  3  vols.) 

MinDLEbuRe ;  capital  of  the  province 
of  Zealand,  kingdom  of  Holland,  ntuated 
in  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Walcheren ; 
k)n.  3°  37'  E. ;  lat.  51°  30^  N. ;  population, 
13;200.  The  t<liirn-house  was  formerly  a 
rich  and  celebrated  abbey,  founded  in  the 
year  125&    It  has  six  Calvmist  churcbi>- 
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and  an  atbeniBiiin  or  academy,  wliich 
affords  nearly  the  same  course  of  instruc- 
tion as  a  univeraity.  The  fortifications  of 
Middleburg  were  formerly  very  strong,  but 
ffre  not  now  kept  in  repair.  It  preserves  its 
circular  mound  of  eaith,  divided  into  bas- 
tions, and  surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep 
ditch.    (See  N<Uhtrimds,) 

MioDLCBCRT ;  a  post-town,  and  capital 
of  Addison  county,  Vermont,  on  both 
sides  of  Otter  creek ;  92  miles  south  of 
Burlington,  32  north  of  Rutland,  and  51 
south-west  of  Montpelier ;  Ion.  73°  \(Sf  W. ; 
lat  43°  5(X  N :  population,  in  1820,  2S3S ; 
in  1830, 3468.  It  has  extensive  manufac- 
tures and  considerable  trade.  It  contains 
a  court-house,  two  academies  (one  for 
males  and  one  for .  females),  a  college,  a 
printing-ofHce  (which  issues  a  weekly 
newspaper),  three  churches,  one  for  Con- 
gregationalista,  one  for  Methodists,  and 
one  for  Episcopalians.  The  width  of  the 
river  here  is  about  170  feet,  and  there 
are  falls  of  20  feet  perpendicular,  which 
afford  water-power  for  many  mills,  &c. 
There  are  two  cotton  manu&ctories,  a  nail 
manufactory,  and  a  marble  manufactory. 
The  marble  here  wrought  is  found  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  the  manufactory.  It  is  of 
ffood  quality,  and  in  greoi  abundance. 
The  amount  manufactured  annually  has 
been  sold  for  about  $8000.  Besides  these, 
there  are  various  other  manuffictures  in 
the  village.  Middiebury  college  was  incor- 
porated in  1800.  It  is  pleasantly  situated, 
on  ground  elevated  342  feet  above  lake 
Champlain,  and  is  a  respectable  and  flour- 
ishing seminary.  The  funds  of  the  col- 
lege are  not  lar^,  having  been  formed 
solely  from  individual  grants.  There  are 
two  coUe^  buildings,  one  of  wood,  three 
stories  high,  containing  a  chapel  and 
20  rooms  for  students ;  the  other,  a  spa- 
cious edifice  of  stone,  106  feet  by  40,  four 
stories  high,  containing  48  rooms  for  stu- 
dents. The  college  ubrary  contains  (in 
1831)1846  volumes;  the  studentsMibra- 
ries,  2322.  The  number  of  students  is  99 ; 
whole  number  that  has  been  graduated, 
509.  The  philosophical  apparatus  is  toler- 
ably complete.  The  board  of  trustees, 
styled  **  the  president  and  fellows  of  Mid- 
dlebnry  college,"  is  not  Hmited  as  to  num- 
ber. I'he  executive  government  is  com- 
posed of  a  president,  five  professors,  a 
lecturer  on  chemistry,  and  two  tutors. 
The  commencement  is  held  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  August  There  are  two 
vacations ;  one  from  commencement,  five 
weeks,  the  other  firom  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  January,  eight  weeks. 

MiDDi.ETOiv,  Conyers,  a  learned  English 


divine  and  polemical  writer,  waa  bom  at 
York,  in  1683,  and  was  the  son  of  an 
Episcopal  clergyman.  He  became  a  stu- 
dent, and  afterwards  a  fellow  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  in  which  situation  he 
attracted  some  notice  by  his  quarrel  with 
the  celebrated  doctor  Bentley  (q.  v.],  the 
master  of  his  college.  In  1724,  he  visited 
Italy,  and,  on  his  return,  published  a  tract, 
designed  to  show  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion was  held  in  little  esteem  by  the  an- 
cient Romans ;  and,  in  1729,  appeared  his 
Letter  from  Rome,  on  the  conformity  be- 
tween popery  and  paganism.  Not  long 
afler,  he  obtained  the  Woodwardian  pro- 
fessorship of  mineralogy,  which  he  held 
till  1734,  when  lie  was  chosen  librarian  to 
the  university.  In  1735,  he  published  a 
Dissertation  concerning  the  Origin  of 
Printing  in  England.  His  greatest  litcraij 
undertaking  was  the  History  of  the  Li& 
of  M.  T.  Cicero  (2  vols.,  4to.,  1741),  in 
which  he  displays  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  his  subject,  accompanied  with 
a  degree  of  elegance  in  his  style  and  lan- 
guage which  entitle  him  to  rank  among 
the  principal  modem  historians  of  Eng- 
land. In  1743,  he  published  the  Epistles 
of  M.  T.  Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of  Bmtus 
to  Cicero,  with  the  Latin  Text  and  Eng- 
lish Notes,  a  prefiuory  Disseitation,  &c. 
In  1747,  doctor  Middleton  published 
his  Free  Innuiry  into  the  Miraculous 
Powers  which  are  supposed  to  have 
subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church  from 
the  earliest  Ages  through  several  suc- 
cessive Centuries.  This  treatise  brought 
on  the  author  the  imputation  of  infidel- 
ity, and  occasioned  a  -warm  controversy, 
which  was  continued  afler  his  death,  in 
1750.  His  miscelhineous  works  have 
been  published  in  2  vols.,  4to.,  and  5 
vols.,  8vo. 

Middleton,  Arthur,  a  distinguished 
patriot  in  the  revolutionary  war  of  the 
U.  States  of  America,  was  of  a  highly  re- 
spectable English  lineage.  His  grandfii- 
ther  Arthur  was  a  man  of  high  standing 
and  great  influence  in  the  colony  of  South 
Carolina ;  and  his  father,  Henry,  was  one 
of  the  presidents  of  the  first  continental 
conffresB.  The  son  was  bom  in  the  ^ear 
1743,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ashley  nver. 
South  Carolina.  He  was  sent,  at  an  early 
age,  to  England,  to  be  there  educated.  He 
was  first  placed  at  the  well-known  school 
of  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  whence,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  he  was  transf^^rrcd  to  that  of 
Westminster.  In  both,  he  made  great 
proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  clas- 
sics. Having  passed  reguhirly  through 
Westminster  school,  he  was  entered,  Im- 
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tween  the  age  of  eighteen  and  nineteen,  In 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  He  left  this 
institution  in  his  twenty -second  year,  with 
the  reputation  of  a  sound  scholar  and  mor- 
al roan.  After  visiting  man  jr  parts  of  Eng- 
land, he  passed  two  years  m  making  the 
tour  of  Europe.  In  1773,  he  fixed  bis 
residence  at  his  birth-place.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  engaged  warmly  on 
tiie  side  of  the  colonies,  in  the  disputes 
between  tiiem  and  the  mother  country. 
As  a  member  of  tlie  first  council  of  safety 
chosen  by  the  provincial  congress  of 
South  Carolina,  he  advocated  and  sug- 
gested the  most  vigorous  and  decisive 
measures.  After  serving  on  the  commit- 
tee to  prepare  and  report  a  constitution  for 
South  Carolina,  he  was  elected  by  the  as- 
sembly one  of  the  repi-esentatives  of  the 
state  in  the  confess  of  the  U.  States,  then 
convened  at  Philadelphia.  In  this  capaci- 
ty, he  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. He  and  Hancock  formed  a  joint 
domestic  establishment,  and  exercised  a 
munificent  hospitality,  which  was  deemed 
salutary  in  uniting  socially  the  members 
from  the  two  extremities  of  tlie  Union. 
Mr.  Middleton  held  his  seat  unt'd  1777, 
always  strenuous  in  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence. The  post  of  governor  of 
South  Carolina  was  offered  to  him  in 

1778,  but  he  declined  it  because  he  could 
not  approve  the  new  constitution  which 
was  that  year  framed  for  the  state.    In 

1779,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  de- 
fence of  Charleston  against  the  British, 
who  afterwards  rava^d  his  plantation  and 
rifled  his  mansion.  In  the  following  year, 
he  became  their  prisoner ;  in  November, 

1780,  was  sent  to  St  Augustine,  and,  in 

1781,  was  included  in  a  general  exchange 
of  prisoners,  and  sailed  for  Philadelphia. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  city,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina a  representative  in  congress.  In  1782; 
the  general  assembly  of  the  state  elected 
him  to  the  same  station.  When  the  rev- 
olutionary contest  terminated,  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  returned  to  his  native  state.  He  af- 
terwards served  in  the  legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  eftecting  a  rec- 
onciliation of  parties.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  elegant  and  philo- 
sophical ease.  Mr.  MiddJeton  incurred  an 
immense  loss  of  property  by  his  course 
during   the    revolution.     In  November, 

1786,  ne  was  seized  with  an  intermittent 
fever,  which  caused  his  death   Jon.  1, 

1787.  He  has  been  justly  described  as  ''a 
model  of  private  worth  and  public  virtue; 
accomplished  in  letters^  in  the  sciences 
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and  fine  arts ;  a  firm  patriot,  and  enlight- 
ened philanthropist." 

MiDDLETowzf ;  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and 
capital  of  Middlesex  county,  Connecticut, 
on  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  34 
miles  above  its  mouth ;  15  miles  south  of 
Hartford,  and  25  north -north-east  of  New 
Haven ;  Ion.  72«  54'  W. ;  lat  4P  SS'  N. : 
population,  in  1820,  2618,  and,  including 
the  township,  6479 ;  in  1830,  including  the 
township,  68iD2.  The  Indian  name  was 
MaUabeseeL  It  is  a  pleasant  town,  and 
has  considerable  trade  and  manufactures. 
It  contains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  two  banks, 
apd  houses  of  public  worship  for  Congi'e- 
gationalists.  Baptists  and  Methodists.  In 
1816,  Middletown  owned  more  shipping 
than  any  other  town  in  Connecticut.  Ves- 
sels belonging  to  Hartford,  and  other 
towns  on  the  river,  are  registered  here. 
The  river  is  navigable  to  Middletown  for 
vessels  drawing  ten  feet  of  water.  Two 
miles  above  the  city,  within  the  township, 
there  is  a  villaffe  called  Middletoum  Upper 
Housts^  containing  a  post-ofi[ice.  Two 
miles  from  the  city,  there  is  a  lead  mine, 
which  was  wrought  during  the  war.  A  col- 
lege has  been  established  at  Middletown, 
styled  the  Wttleyan  Univernty,  which  com- 
menced instruction  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, 1831. 

MiDiANiTEs ;  an  Arabian  tribe,  repre- 
sented, in  the  Okl  Testament,  as  tlie  de- 
scendants of  Midian,  son  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah  (Gen.xxv,  2),  and  described  as 
engaged  at  an  early  period  in  a  commerce 
with  EgypL  They  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Moab  (Arabia  PetreeaL  to  the  south-east 
of  Canaan.  One  portion  of  them  inhabit- 
ed the  country  to  the  west  of  mount  Sinai ; 
another  portion  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  sea.  The  Midianitish  women  hav- 
ing entered  the  Jewish  camp  and  seduced 
the  Israelites,  Moses  was  directed  by  the 
Lord  to  send  12,000  men  into  their  coun- 
try, and  cut  ofif  all  the  inhabitants,  except 
the  virgins.  This  order  was  executed,  and 
the  victors  brought  off  a  rich  booty  of 
32,000  virgins,  675,000  sheep,  72,000  oxen, 
and  61,000  asses. 

Midwifery  is  the  art  of  aiding  and  facil- 
itating childbirth,  and  of  providing  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  and  life  of  the 
mother  during  and  after  her  delivery.  It 
is  fbundedon  physiological  and  pathologi- 
cal science.  Midwifery,  in  some  fbmi,  has 
been  employed  from  the  most  ancient  times, 
even  among  the  rudest  nations,  although 
it  was  at  first  veiy  defective,  and  consist- 
ed, probably,  only  in  the  most  obvious 
and  mdispensable  manual  applications  and 
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aids.  E\  en  in  the  most  cultivated  nations 
of  antiquity,  this  art  was  in  a  low  state. 
The  Israelites  had  their  mid  wives.  The 
fijst  accounts  of  scientifie  male  midwifeiy 
are  to  be  found  among  the  Greeks  of  the 
age  of  Hippocrates  ( wlio  died  357  B.  C). 
From  the  writings  of  that  period,  we 
learn  that  the  obstetrical  art  had  then 
reached  a  higher  degree  of  cultivation 
among  the  Greeks  than  in  most  parts  of 
Euro|>e  during  the  last  century.  Notwith- 
standing, there  was  much  that  was  wrong 
and  injudicious  in  their  system,  and  only 
a  small  part  of  the  proper  means  of  assist- 
ance Was  made  use  oL  They  often  con- 
tented themselves  with  invoking  Ilithyia, 
the  goddess  of  childbirth.  Among  the 
Romans,  midwifery  was  confined  to  a  Ibw 
simple  aids,  and  sacrificing  to  Juno  Luci- 
Da,  and  other  deities  who  presided  over 
childbirth.  It  was  not  till  a  later  period, 
that  the  Roman  women  commonly  em- 
ployed midwives;  but,  in  difficult  cases, 
the  physicians  were  called  in.  These 
were  either  Greeks  living  in  Rome,  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Roman  emperors,  or 
they  drew  dieir  knowledge  chiefly  from 
Greek  authors.  To  this  epoch  belong 
particuloriy  Soranus  (100  A.  D.)  and 
Moscbion,  who  composed  the  first  man- 
ual of  midwifery  which  has  come  down  to 
us.  In  the  middle  ages,  the  science  was 
very  much  neglected :  it  was  confined  to 
the  cutting  of  the  foetus  from  the  body  of 
the  mother,  in  case  of  her  death  before 
deliveiy.  In  consequence  of  the  injudi- 
cious interference  of  the  popes,  who  con- 
ferred the  profesBoisliips  in  the  newly- 
established  schools  on  the  monks,  and 
gave  them  the  privilege  of  practising 
physic,  while  they  strictly  prohibited  the 
practice  of  surgeir  and  anatomy,  both  to 
the  physicians  and  lai^  (1215),  the  obstet- 
ric art  became  more  confined  to  internal 
and  superstitious  applications,  and,  indeed, 
generally  sunk  into  the  hands  of  women, 
monks,  peasants,  and  other  ignorant  per- 
sons. When  tiiey  had  exhausted  their 
medical  skill,  the  saints  were  invoked, 
images  and  relics  were  hung  upon  the 
woman  in  labor,  &c.  The  art  continued 
in  this  state  till  the  sixteenth  century.  At 
this  time,  the  improvements  in  printing 
and  engraving  gradually  introduced  a  bet- 
ter era,  since  the  8urvivin||[  works  of  the 
Greeks,  Romans  and  Arabians  were  mul- 
tiplied, tiie  intellectual  intercourse  amonji^ 
men  became  more  general,  and  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  was  awakened,  and  found  a 
wider  field.  At  this  period,  the  business 
of  midwifeiy  was  so  exclusively  in  the 


hands  of  women,  that  it  was  disgraoe- 
fbl  for  a  man  to  engage  in  it  Such  an 
undertaking  was  considered  as  an  abomi- 
nable attempt  on  the  virtue  and  honor  of 
the  female  sex,  and  he  who  ventured  upon 
it,  as  a  magician.  In  Hamburg,  in  1521, 
one  Veites  was  condemned  for  this  of- 
fence to  the  flames.  Several  books,  how- 
ever, were  published  for  the  better  instruc- 
tion of  midwives  in  their  profession.  The 
first  was  by  Eucharius  Roslein,  at  Worms, 
called  the  Rose- Garden  for  Midmoes  tmd 
pregnant  fVonun  (1513).  The  science  of 
anotomy,  which  wos  now  more  freely 
studied  and  patronized,  also  contributed 
much  to  the  improvement  of  midwifeiy, 
in  which  Vesalius,  in  Padua  (1543),  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himself.  The  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  turned  their  attention 
only  to  the  theoretical  part  of  the  science, 
but  the  latter  gradually  proceeded  to  the 
practice  of  it,  by  perfbnning  the  Coesarean 
operation  on  women  who  had  died  in 
childbirth  (which  was  now  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  commanded  by  law),  and 
gradually  undertaking  other  operations  on 
women  pregnant  and  in  labor.  Francis 
Rousset,  a  surgeon  in  Paris,  published  a 
treatise,  in  1581,  in  which  he  brought  sev- 
eral proofs  of  the  possibility  of  safely  pei^ 
forming  the  Ccesarean  operation  on  the 
hving  mother,  and  it  was  be  who  first 
gave  this  oiieration  its  present  name 
Afler  the  publication  of  this  treatise,  the 
operation  was  fipequently  performed  on 
the  living  subject,  both  in  and  out  of 
France,  and  sometimes  even  when  it  was 
not  unavoidably  necessary.  Pineau,  a  sur- 
geon in  Paris,  first  suggested,  in  1589,  the 
section  of  the  pubes,  by  the  obeeivations 
which  he  communicated  on  the  separation 
which  takes  place  between  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  birth, 
when  made  difficult  by  the  extreme  nar- 
rowness of  the  pelvis.  In  Germany,  mid- 
wifery long  remained  in  an  imperfect  stole : 
the  midwives  were  generally  isnorant,  and 
men  were  seldom  employed ;  while,  in 
France  and  Italy,  it  was  already  a  comofion 
thing  to  call  in  the  aid  of  physicians  and 
sur^ns.  A  surgeon  of  Paris,  Clemen^ 
disunsiushed  in  the  practice  of  midwifery, 
who  had  attended  La  Valiere,  the  mis- 
tress of  Louis  XIV,  in  her  delivery,  first 
received  the  name  ofaecouchevr  as  a  tide 
of  honor.  The  surgeons  were  so  well 
pleased  with  the  name,  that  tiiey  gradually 
adopted  it  as  a  general  appellation.  Heniy 
of  Deventer,  a  surgeon  of  Holland,  was 
the  first  who,  in  1701,  endeavored  to  es- 
tablish midwifeiy  on  scientific  principlea. 
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In  Franc^  where  the  art  had  risen  to 
hig^her  pemctioii  than  in  other  countries, 
a  achool  for  midwives  was  established  in 
the  H6td  Dieu,  in  1745.  The  histoiy  of 
the  origin  and  invention  of  the  forceps, 
that  highly  useful  instrument  in  midwife* 
ly,  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  Be- 
tween 1660  and  1670,  Chamberien,  a  Lon- 
don surgeon,  professed  to  have  invented 
an  instrument  with  which  he  was  able  to 
terminate  the  most  difficuh  labors  without 
injuring  either  the  mother  or  child;  but 
he  kept  this  discoveiy  to  himself,  and,  in 
1688,  went  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  sold 
U  t0  certain  practitioners,  who  turned  it 
to  their  profit  It  was  thus  kept  secret 
among  certain  persons  for  a  lon^  time. 
At  laett,  Palfyn,  a  &mous  anatomist  and 
ou^geon  of  Ghent,  in  Fkndersy  got  some 
knowledge  of  the  instrument,  and  caused 
one  to  be  made,  1723.  Some  species  of 
forceps  appear  to  have  been  known  even 
in  the  time  of  Hippocrates;  but  the  merit 
of  Cbamberlen's  invention  consisted  in 
making  the  blades  separable,  and  capable 
of  being  locked  together  after  having  been 
introduced'into  the  vagina,  and  placed  one 
on  eacJi  side  of  the  head  of  the  child.  It 
was  afterwards  verv  much  improved,  es- 
pecially by  Levret,  m  Paris,  1747,  Plevier, 
m  Amsterdam,  1750,  and  Smellie,  in  Lon- 
don, 1752.  The  art  of  midwi&ry  was 
also  perfected  by  the  writings  and  in- 
structions of  these  men.  Grermany,  too, 
produced  several  men  of  eminence  in  this 
department  of  the  medical  art,  who  were 
not  only  famous  for  their  operative  skill, 
but  contributed  much  to  the  advancement 
of  iDidwifbiy  by  their  observations,  and  to 
the  difihsion  of  correct  principles  on  the 
subject  by  their  lectures  and  writings. 
The  establishment  of  several  schools  of 
midwifery  also  fadUtated  the  study  of  the 
art,  and  brought  it  to  the  degree  of  per^c- 
tion  which  it  now  boasts.  Those  physi- 
cians of  recent  date,  who  have  contributed 
most  to  this  art  in  Germany,  are  the  two 
Staiks  in  Jena,  Oeiander  in  Gottingen, 
Siebold  in  Wtirzburg,  Wigand,  Niigele, 
Boer,  J6rg,  &c.  The  counae  now  adopted 
seems  to  be  the  true  one,  viz.  by  the  culti- 
vation of  all  the  branches  of  knowledge 
connected  with  this  department,  to  deter- 
mine the  cases  in  which  art  may  and 
ought  to  be  passive,  and  leave  the  work' to 
nature,  and  those  in  which  nature  is  insuf- 
ficient to  accomplish  the  delivery  alone, 
or  at  least  without  injury  to  the  mother  or 
child. 

MiERis,  Francis,  a  very  celebrated 
painter  of  the  Dutch  school,  was  the  son 
if  a  jeweHer  at  Leyden,  where  he  mm 


bom  in  1635.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Vliet, 
Gerard  Douw,  and  Van  den  Tempel,  and 
he  is  generally  considered  as  the  principal 
scholar  of  the  second.  His  works  consist 
of  portraits,  and  scenes  in  common  life. 
He  possessed  the  delicate  finish  of  Gerard 
Douw,  with  more  taste  in  his  desi^ns^  his 
coloring,  too,  is  more  clear,  and  bis  touch 
more  spirited.  He  usually  worked  for  a 
ducat  an  hour;  but,  through  his  intemper- 
ance, he  always  remained  in  poverty. 
One  of  his  finest  productions  was  a  picture 
of  a  young  lady  fainting,  a  physician  at- 
tempting to  recover  her,  ana  an  old  wo- 
man standing  by ;  and  for  this  3000  fiorins 
were  vainly  offered  by  the  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany.  Mieris  died  at  Levden,  in  1681. 
— ^He  had  two  sons,— >A»An,  the  elder,  who 
gave  neat  promise  of  excellence,  but  died 
m  1^, at  Rome:  the  younger,  William 
MeriSf  was  tlie  pupil  of  his  father,  and 
adopted  his  style,  m  which  he  showed 
mat  talent  He  died  in  1741. — His  son, 
JYaneis  Mieris^  the  younger,  was  also  a 
painter,  but  was  not  very  successful.    He 

Eublished  several  works  relating  to  the 
istory  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  the 
hves  of  their  sovereigns. ' 

MioiTARD,  Pierre ;  a  French  painter, 
bom  at  Troyes,  in  1610.  His  father,  dis- 
covering early  indications  of  his  talent  fi>r 
paintings  pkiced  him,  when  eleven  years 
old,  at  Bourses,  in  the  school  of  Jean 
Boucher;  and  the  young  artist  next  stud- 
ied the  works  of  Primaticcio,  Rosso  and 
Nicol6  delP  Abbate,  in  Fontainebleau. 
He  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  the  cele- 
brated Vouet,  and,  in  1636,  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  formed  himself  by  the  studjr  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Raphael  and  Titian. 
His  historical  paintings  and  portraits, 
amonff  which  were  those  of  Urban  VIII 
and  Alexander  VII,  soon  gained  him  rep- 
utation ;  and  he  ailso  painted  a  great  num- 
ber of  portraits  in  Venice.  In  1658,  Col- 
bert engaged  him  to  return  to  France  in 
the  service  of  Louis  XIV,  and  Mignard 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  academy  of 
St  Luke,  and,  after  the  death  of  Lebrun, 
with  whom  he  was  constantiy  at  war,  be- 
came chief  painter  to  his  majesty.  At 
this  time,  he  executed  one  of  the  greatest 
finesco  paintinjKS  which  France  possesses 
— the  dome  of  the  Val-de-Grace.  It  rep- 
resents the  region  of  the  blest :  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  great  number  of  saints^  martyrs 
prophets,  &«.,  is  queen  Anne  (of  Austria) 
presenting  to  God  the  model  of  the  new 
charch.  lie  also  adorned  the  palace  of 
St  Cloud  with  numerous  mytboloffieal 
paintings,  executed  several  works  at  Ver- 
taillee,  and  punted  portraits,  &e.  Besides 
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the  poets  already  mentioned,  the  direction 
of  the  royal  collections  of  ait,  of  the  acad- 
emy of  painting,  and  of  the  Gobelin  man- 
ufactory, was  conferred  on  him.  He  con- 
tinued actively  engaged  in  his  art  until 
his  death,  in  1699.  In  respect  to  mven- 
tion  and  composition,  Mignard  is  not  en* 
titled  to  rank  among  profound  and  (Nrigi« 
nal  geniuses ;  yet  the  grace  and  lovehness 
which  chahicterize  his  works,  particularly 
his  Madonnas,  the  brilliancy  and  harmonv 
of  bis  coloring,  and  the  ease  of  his  pencU, 
atone  for  many  defects.  His  talent  for 
imitation  of  other  mastere  was  remarkable ; 
he  deceived  the  ablest  judges,  and,  among 
them,  hia  rival  Lebrun,  by  a  Magdalene  in 
the  manner  of  Guide. 

Migration  of  Animals.  The  migra- 
tion of  animals,  that  is,  the  travelling  of  a 
large  number  of  the  same  species  toward 
a  certain  place  of  destiiiadon,  or  in  a  cer- 
tain direction,  is  one  of  the  most  renmrk- 
able  phenomena  in  natural  histoiy.  Mi- 
gration takes  place  with  quadrupeds,  fishea, 
birds  and  insects.  As  to  the  first,  it  does 
not  appear  tliat  any  of  them  migrate  peri- 
odically and  regularly,  Uke  many  ^eciea 
of  fish  and  binds,  for  which  a  sufficient 
reason  may  be  found  in  the  almost  unin- 
terrupted passage  which  air  and  water 
permit^  whilst  &e  land  offers  many  im- 
pediments to  change  of  place.  Yet  some 
quadrupeds  are  suddenly  seized  by  the 
desire  of  migration.  The  lemming  ret. 
which  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  or 
Europe,  migrates  at  irregular  perioda, 
when  a  severe  winter  is  approachinj^,  in 
incredible  numbers,  and  always  m  a 
straight  line,  stopping  not  for  riven  or 
lakes.  Some  other  quadrupeds,  also,  occa- 
sioiially  move  in  large  numbers,  and  for 
considerable  distances ;  but  these  expedi- 
tions do  not  take  place  at  regular  periods, 
and  seem  to  be  owing  to  accidental  causea 
The  buffak)es  (properiy  bisons),  in  the 
western  wilds  of  North  America,  and  the 
wild  horses,  sometimes  take  long  journeys 
in  large  bodies.  Some  fishes,  also,  remove 
into  warmer  situations  during  winter; 
thus  the  salmon  leaves  the  nvers  and 
shores,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  to  seek 
the  warmer  waters  of  the  deep  sea. 
Other  fish  do  the  same.  The  cod-fish 
move,  in  great  numbers,  about  the  month 
of  May,  trom  the  northern  seas  toward 
Newfoundland.  The  shoals  of  herrings^ 
which  periodically  traverse  the  ocean,  are 
innumerable.  The  same  is  the  ease  with 
the  mackerel,  pilchard,  anchovy,  &e. 
That  insects  migrate  is  well  known,  for 
instance,  locusts  (q.  v.),  ants  (q.  y,\  &c.,  and 
move,  with  surprising  obstinacy,  in  a  given 


dvection.  The  animals,  however,  with 
whose  migrations  man  is  most  famifiary 
and  which  appear  to  migrate  most  r»EU- 
larly,  are  some  species  of  birds.  The 
fiicts  whkh  ara  known  relative  to  this 
point  are  very  curious,  and  yet  leave  a 
vast  field  for  interesting  observation.  Soose 
birds  regularly  return,  after  a  certain  ab- 
sence, not  onty  to  the  same  country,  but 
to  the  same  spo»  where  they  buih  their 
nests  before,  or  where  they  were  bred. 
Many  stories,  which  become  half  tame  in 
Gennany,  have  been  mariied,  and  found 
to  ratum  regularly  to  their  okl  nests,  buik 
on  a  wheel,  which  the  peasants  of  that 
country,  particularly  in  tlie  north,  place, 
for  that  purpose,  on  the  comer  of  the  roofi 
of  tlieir  houses.  The  same  is  related 
of  swallovirs,  and  other  birds  of  passage. 
Other  birds  do  not  return  to  a  particuttr 
coimtiy,  but  travel,  according  to  circum- 
stances, fW>m  one  to  another.  Among  the 
former  are  some  which  remain  in  the 
country  of  their  nativity  only  as  long  as  is 
necessary  to  breed  aud  Inring  up  their 
young  ;  othen  are  absent  but  for  a  very 
short  time.  The  loriot  remains  but  three 
months  in  the  middle  regions  of  Europe, 
whilst  the  lark  is  absent  but  for  a  veiy 
short  time.  Mr.  Brehm,  a  G^inan,  has 
collected  many  interesting  facts  respecting 
the  birds  of  passage.  Generally  speaking, 
they  are  determined  as  to  the  place  where 
they  buHd  their  nests,  by  the  means  of 
subsistence  whkh  they  find,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  grosbeak,  eoldfinch,  mgeons^ 
cranes,  landiails,  several  species  of  herons^ 
woodcock,  geese,  ducks.  In  1819,  the 
fivit  of  the  pine  tree  being  scarce  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  whilst  it  was  very  abun- 
dant io  the  central  parts,  large  numhen 
of  the  croesliill,  which  chiefly  lives  upon 
this  food,  were  found  in  the  hitter  regiona 
The  drought,  in  1819,  made  tlie  meadows 
around  Attenbur^,  in  Saxony,  veiy  diy, 
and  no  landrails  (w  general  frequent  there] 
were  seen  during  that  season*  They  had 
fled  to  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  where  the 
drought  had  been  lees.  The  cold  in  the 
winter,  also,  has  much  influence  on  the 
mijmtion  of  birds.  The  winter  of  1831 — 
1822  was  very  mild  in  Middle  Europe, 
whilst,  m  the  north,  it  was  unusually  cold, 
in  consequence  of  which  many  birds  were 
seen  in  Germany  which  hardly  ever  quit 
the  northern  regions.  SMiie  birds  of  0o- 
heroia  went  to  SwiHerland,  and  eoois 
birds  arrived  in  FYanoe  which  never  had 
been  seen  there  before.  The  contrary 
took  plaoe  during  the  following  winter, 
when  the  mereuiy  stood,  in  Germany, 
much  lower  than  in  Swadsn.    Hnnten^ 
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and  other  people  living  mnch  in  the  open 
air,  know  that  certam  birds  do  not  mi- 
gmte,  except  on  the  approach  of  a  aevere 
winter.  Howaretheae  birds  led  to  mi- 
grate at  such  seasons  ?  The  ffeneral  and 
easy  answer  is,  by  instinct  But  what  is 
instinct  P  Certainly  we  cannot  mean,  by 
this  term,  a  constant  direct  interposition 
of  Providence,  which  drives  tlie  birds 
away  because  a  severe  winter  is  coming 
on. .  Institact,  whatever  it  may  be,  must 
be  guided  by  general  laws.  In  what  way, ' 
however,  the  birds  are  led  to  ffuard  against 
the  severity  of  the  approaching  season, 
whether  by  a  peculiar  sensibihty  to  the 
causes  from  which  its  severity  will  pro- 
ceed, or  in  other  ways,  we  know  not  In 
the  article  hMnd,  it  has  been  maintained, 
that  much  of  the  conduct  of  animals  ne- 
cessarily implies  reflection.  The  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  atmosphere,  on  the  airival  of 
the  migrating  time,  have  also  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  them.  Most  birds  perform 
their  mimdon  during  the  nighty  some 
species,  however,  by  day.  Others  stop 
not,  either  by  day  or"  night  To  the  class 
which  fly  by  day  belong  the  birds  of  prey 
which  obtain  their  food  oy  day — ^the  crow, 
pie,  titmouse,  wren,  woodpecker,  chaf- 
nncb,  goldfinch,  lark,  swallow,  and  some 
others.  Those  which  travel  by  night  are> 
the  owl,  blackbird,  &c.,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  aquatic  birds.  Those  which  stop 
not,  day  or  night  are,  the  heron,  wagtai), 
yellow-hammer,  plover,  stork,  crane,  wild 
goose,  swan.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that 
individuals  of  those  species  which  travel 
day  and  night,  and  which,  by  some  cause, 
are  prevented  from  migrating,  remain, 
during  all  the  time  of  the  migration  of 
.their  species,  awake,  and  only  occupy 
themselves  with  taking  food.  These 
birds  like  particularly  to  travel  in  bright 
moon-light  Many  birds  obtain  their  food 
on  the  wing.  The  swallows,  traversing 
the  sea,  catch  insects,  and  flishin^  birds 
catch  fish,  whilst  they  continue  their  jour- 
ney. If  the  titmouse,  wren,  woodpecker 
and  pie  rest,  for  some  time,  on  the  branches 
of  trees,  they  soon  resume  their  flight, 
after  bavin^^  fed.  Those  birds  which 
habitually  ahght  on  8]K>ts  where  they  find 
nourishment  in  abundance,  never  remain 
longer  than  two  days  in  succession,  if 
nothing  opposes  the  continuance  of  their 
flight  It  IS  a  curious  fact,  that,  at  these 
times,  many  birds  utter  cries  such  as  they 
are  never  heard  to  make  at  any  other  time. 
Unless  obliffed  by  fogs  to  keep  near  the 
ground,  birds  generally  fly  very  high  dur- 
mg  tlieir  migration.  Of  all  migrating 
biras  the  cranes  are,  perhaps,  the  most 


remaiicable.  They  seem  to  be  most  en- 
dowed with  foresight  They  call  each 
other  by  certain  cries,  several  days  before 
they  depart,  assemble,  and  make  a  great 
noise,  as  if  consulting,  after  which  they 
ranffe  themselves  in  two  lines,  forming  an 
angle,  at  the  vertex  of  which  ia  the  leader, 
who  appears  to  exercise  authority  and 
p;ive  oitleiB,  for  instance,  to  form  a  circle 
in  a  tempest,  or  to  be  watchful  if  eagles 
approach,  &c. ;  he  also  ^ves  the  sign  to 
descend  and  take  food.  If  he  is  tir^,  he 
places  himself  at  die  end  of  the  line,  and 
the  bird  next  behind  him  takes  his  place. 
They  utter,  during  the  night,  more  pierc- 
ing cries  than  during  me  day,  and  it 
seems  as  if  orders  and  answers  were 
given.  Wild  geese  and  ducks  travel  in  a 
similar  way.  To  enable  birds  to  fly  with 
ease^  and  to  continue  long  on  the  win?, 
they  must  fly  against  the  wuid,  in  which 
respect  flying  is  direcdv  opposite  to  sail- 
ing. Sportsmen  are  well  acquainted  with 
this  fact  If  the  wind  is  unfavorable  for  a 
time,  the  migration  is  retarded,  yet  never 
entirely  given  up,  oi  ly  the  birds  arrive 
much  leaner,  fatiguec  by  their  efibrts.  It 
is  astonishing  how  tender  birds,  as  the  lin- 
get,  for  instance,  set  out  from  the  extrem- 
ity of  Norway,  and  brave  a  long  jour- 
ney even  over  the  ocean.  The  quails, 
who  are  heavy  in  their  flight,  wait  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  often  a  long 
time,  for  a  ftiyorable  wind,  of  which  they 
immediately  avail  themselves,  halting  on 
all  the  islands.  If  the  wind  suddenly 
changes^  many  are  dfowned  in  the  sea. 
Certain  birds,  as  the  moor-hen,  rail,  &C., 
being  unable  to  fly  for  any  considerable 
distance,  travel  partly  on  foot  Some  even 
fas  the  great  auk,  or  penguin,  diver  and  guil- 
lemot) migrate  by  water.  Ornithologists 
have  observed  that,  on  the  old  continent, 
birds  migrate  in  autumn  to  the  south-west, 
and  in  spring  toward  the  north-east ;  yet 
the  courses  of  rivers  and  chains  of  moun- 
tains exercise  considerable  influence  on 
the  direction  of  their  flight  On  the  new 
continent,  the  points  of  direction  are  not 
the  same.  Captain  Parry  has  satisfied 
himself  that  the  biids  of  Greenland  go  to 
the  south-east  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that 
the  young  of  certain  species  do  not  mnke 
the  same  ioumey  as  the  old  birds ;  they  go 
more  to  the  south,  so  that  it  is  very  com- 
mon to  find,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  only 
the  young  birds  of  a  certain  species,  whilst 
the  older  ones  remain  more  to  tiie  north. 
In  other  species,  the  females  go  farther 
south.  It  vras  formeriv  believed  that 
the  birds  of  the  tropical  regions  never 
migrate,  and  that  they  never  pass  the 
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line ;  but  Humboick  has  shown  that  th« 
is  not  the  case.  He  observed,  moreover, 
that  the  migntioQ  there  took  plaeo  with 
the  periodical  rise  of  rivers. 

Miguel,  Mmria  Evarist,  king  of  Portu- 
ffal,  the  fifth  child  and  second  son  of  John 
Yl,  king  of  Portugal  and  emperor  of  Bra- 
zil (died  1826),  and  of  Charbtte  Joachiine 
(die«l  1833),  Infanta  of  Spain,  daughter  of 
Charles  IV,  was  bom  Oct  9^  180SL 
Doubts  are  suid  to  have  been  entertained 
by  his  father  of  the  legitimacy  of  his 
birth  ^  but  he  was  the  fiivorile  of  his 
mother,  and  brought  up  under  her  eye. 
Imbued  with  all  her  political  and  religious 
prejudices,  the  young  prince  was  a  zealous 
op|KHient  of  the  constitutional  principles, 
which  predominated  in  Portugal,  after  his 
return  from  Brazil  (1821),  whither  the 
roval  family  had  fled  in  1807.  (See  Dnp- 
zu,  and  PortygaL]  He,  therefore,  engaged 
in  a  plot  for  a  couDter-revolution,  and,  in 
April,  1824,  publicly  declared  against  the 
constitutional  system.  Several  thousand 
of  the  troops  bad  already  joined  him,  and 
the  royal  person  was  in  the  bands  of  the 
couspiratora,  when  the  French  ambassador, 
Hyde  de  Neuvilka,  having  obtained  access 
to  the  king  at  the  head  m  the  diplomadc 
corps,  and  received  assurances  that  every 
thing  bad  been  done  without  his  privity,  the 
deigns  of  the  conspirators  were  frustrated. 
Don  Miguel  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his 
father,  who,  for  greater  security,  had  taken 
refuge  on  board  of  an  English  ship  lying 
in  the  Tagus,  and  now  banished  the 
prince  and  his  mother  from  the  kingdom. 
The  former  embarked  for  Nantes,  whence 
he  went  tbroufh  Strasburff,  Carlsruhe, 
Stuttgard  and  Munich,  to  Vienna,  where 
he  resided  several  years.  On  the  death 
of  his  &ther,  Isabella  Maria,  bis  sister, 
was  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom,  in 
the  absence  of  the  rightflil  heu-,  dom 
Pedro,  emperor  of  Bra^.  (See  PedroA 
The  emperor  disposed  of  the  crown  of 
Portu^  (July  3,  1827),  which,  bv  the 
Brazilian  constitution,  he  was  incapable  of 
wearing  while  on  the  imperial  throne,  in 
favor  of  his  daughter  dona  Maria  da 
Gloria  (bom  April  4, 1819),  givin||[,  at  the 
same  time,  a  constitution  to  the  kinffdom, 
and  providing  for  the  DMurriage  of  dom 
Miguel  with  the  young  queen,  on  condi* 
tiou  of  his  maintaining  the  new  consti- 
tution. Mi^el  returned  from  Vienna 
through  Paris  and  London,  and  arrived  in 
Lisbon  Feb.  26,  1828.  He  immediately 
assumed  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  took  the  oath  to  the  constitution. 

*  Rnraor  named  the  French  amhusador  al  the 
court  of  Lisbon  si  the  father  of  the  prince. 


But  it  was  soon  evident  that  his  view* 
remained  unchanged;  he  had  learned 
nothing  and  fbigotten  nothing  diuing  his 
exile.  The  oath  was  in  his  eves  a  mere 
ceremotiy ;  absolutiBm  again  became  the 
order  of  the  day;  the  ministry  was 
changed  to  make  room  for  instruments 
of  his  arbitrary  designs ;  the  chamber  of 
deputies  was  dissolved  by  a  decree  of 
March  13 ;  the  law  of  election  changed 
by  another  of  the  17th ;  and  the  influence 
of  the  queen-mother  was  very  visible. 
On  the  bulb-day  of  the  prince,  April  24, 
disturbances  took  place  at  Lisbon,  and 
the  senate  of  the  city  pedtioned  Miguel  id 
declare  himself  absolute  king.  Petitions 
to  this  effect  were  got  up,  and  Migiiel,  ap- 
parently yielding  to  the  instances  of  his 
subjects,  isstied  a  decree  (May  3),  convok- 
ing the  oortes  of  Lamego,  the  ancient 
three  estates  of  the  kinffdom,  by  whom  he 
was  declared  king  of  Portu^  and  Al- 
garves»  Some  opposition  was  made  by 
the  coDStituuonalists  in  different  ports  of 
the  kingdom,  but  their  efforts  were  un- 
successful, and  they  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  cruelty.  Meanwhile  dona  Ma- 
ria liad  sailed  from  Brazil ;  but,  on  arriv- 
ing at  Gibraltar,  it  was  determined  that 
she  should  not  proceed  to  Lisbon  un- 
der the  existing  cireuinstances.  She  was 
accordingly  carried  to  London,  whence 
she  returned  to  Brazil,  in  August,  1829^ 
but  again  arrived  in  Europe,  with  her 
father,  in  the  summer  of  ]831..  Dom 
Miguel  continued  to  ptiraue  his  career  of 
usurpation  and  despotism,  while  persecu- 
tion, confiscation  or  death  was  the  lot  of 
the  patriots.  In  November,  1828^  he  was 
severely  wounded  by  the  overaetting  of 
the  carriage  in  which  lie  was  riding  out 
with  his  sisters,  but  recovered  after  .a  long 
confinement.  In  March,  1829,  his  troops 
took  possession  of  the  Azores,  with  the 
exception  of  Terceira,  which  was  bravc^ 
defended  by  the  garrison.  In  private 
life  Miguel  has  shown  himself  an  unfeel- 
ing tyrant ;  his  elder  sister,  Isabella  Maria, 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  he  has  even 
been  accused  of  an  attempt  to  poison  both 
of  his  sisters,  who,  it  is  ceitain,  were  dan- 
gerously sick  in  the  autumn  of  1829.  His 
barber,  a  favorite,  whom  he  had  created 
baron  of  Qtielluz,  sud^lenly  disappeared 
about  the  same  time.  (For  his  recent  hia- 
tocy,  we  refer  to  tlie  articles  Pedro^  and 
PorlugaL)  The  whole  kingdom  has  been 
made  a  scene  of  terror,  distrust  and  detso- 
lalion.  Its  prisons  are  crowded  with  per- 
sons whose  only  crime  is  an  attachment 
to  constitutional  principles.  In  1830,  the 
number  of  persons  confined  for  what  are 
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esdled  political  Crimea,  was  34,000,  besides 
iwbich  neariy  20,000  Portuguese  were  coa- 
oeaded  in  the  mountainsof  their  native  coun- 
try or  wandering  in  forei^  countries.  His 
outrages  on  French  residents  have  lately 
led  to  a  demand  of  satisfaction  on  the 
mut  of  the  French  government.  A 
French  fleet  forced  its  way  to  Lisbon, 
and  satisfaction  has  been  given.  A  fleet 
of  U.  States'  ships  has  also  sailed  for  Lis- 
lK>n,  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  injuries  to 
American  commerce.     > 

Milan,  Ducht  of,  or  tre  MtLAifXss ; 
fbrmerly  a  duchy  in  the  north  of  Italy  ; 
one  of  the  finest  and  roost  fruitful  countries 
in  Europe ;  bounded  on  the  west  by  Pied- 
mont and  Montfenat,  south  by  the  Geno- 
ese territory,  east  by  the  territories  of  Par- 
ma, Mannia  and  Venice,  and  north  by 
Switzerland.    Its  extent  was  3820  square 
miles ;  principal  productions  com,  -  rico, 
ivine,  fruits  and  silk.    The  firat  duke  of 
Milan  was  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  who 
was  named  to  that  dignity  by  the  emperor 
Wenceslaus,  in  139£    The  duchy  was 
composed  of  a  number  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing cities  of  Lombardy,  in  which  the 
Visconti  acquired  the  sovereiffnty,  partly 
by  means  of  flefi,  and  pardy  Uirougfa  the 
fiivor  of  the  citizens  and  tbe  emperor. 
The  male  line  of  the  Visconti  became  ex- 
dnct  in  1447,  and,  although  the  rigbtflil 
claim  then  fell  to  France,  Francesco  Bfor- 
za,  the  husband  of  a  naniral  daughter  of 
the  last  duke,  obtained  possession  of  Milan 
lor  himself  and  his  family,  and  they  held  it 
until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Lou- 
is XII  and  his  successor,  Francis  I,  than 
attempting  to  enforce  their  claims,  the 
duchy  was  alternately  in  the  hancfa  of  the 
French  and  the  Sforzas.    Francis  I,  by 
the  peace  of  Madrid  (1596),  was  oblig- 
ed to  give  up  all  his  Italian  pomcooions ; 
and,  the  male  line  of  the  Sforzas  having 
become  extinct  in  1535,  Charles  V  granted 
the  duchy  to  his  son,  Philip  II  of  Spain ; 
and  it  continued  to  be  an  appendave  to 
the  Spanish    crown  till  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  in  1706,  when  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Austria.    By  the 
peace  of  Vienna  (1735)  and  the  ccmven- 
tion  of  Worms  (1745\,  portions  of  it  were 
ceded  to  the  king  of^^  Sardinia,    In  1796, 
the  French  occupied  the  country,  and  by 
tbe  peace  of  Caiqpo-Formio  (1797),  it  was 
annexed  to  tbe  Cisalpine  republic.    Al- 
though the  Austrians  and  Russions  anni- 
hilated this  republic  in  1799,  yet  Bona- 
parte again  became  master  of  Italy  by  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  changed  the  name  into 
Italian  republic  (1801),  and  into  that  of 
kingdom  of  Italy  (1605),  of  which  the 


duchy  of  Milan  constituted  an  important 
part  until  the  events  of  1814.  Austria  then 
united  Milan  -and  Mantua  with  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venedan  kingdonh,  the  western  part 
of  which,  the  government  of  Milan,  con- 
tains 2,194,000  inhabitants,  and  8437  square 
miles.  Sardinia  also  recovered  its  former 
portion  of  the  Milanese  territory  (3095 
sauare  miles),  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in 
1814.  (See  Austna,  lUdy,  Lbwhard^  and 
Sardimau) 

Milan  (Mano^  in  German  ^/kfOand^ 
anciently  MtdMlanum) ;  capital  of  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  situated  in 
a  fertile  and  pleasant  pTuin,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Olona,  140  leagues  from  Vi- 
enna, 110  fh>m  Rome,  160 from  Paris; 
lat.  45«»  SS'  N. ;  Ion.  9«  11'  E. ;  population, 
129,000.  It  is  one  of  the  richest,  most 
splendid  and  populous  cities  in  Italy ;  and, 
in  spite  of  time  and  wars,  has  preserved  a 
great  part  of  its  magnificence.  Of  the 
antiquitierthe  only  remains  are  the  ruins 
of  the  Thermae,  which  are  usually  called 
the  etHotmt  di  S.  Lorenzo,  Milan  is  rich  in 
architectural  monuments  of  modem  times, 
among  which  the  celebrated  cathedral  is 
the  most  remarkable:  the  foundation  was 
laid  in  1*386,  and,  after  St.  Peter's,  it  is  the 
largest  church  in  Itafy.  It  Is  built  entirely 
of  white  roarii)le,  and  its  interior  and  exteri- 
or produce  on  indescribable  effect;  The 
oldest  Sfchitects,  who  worked  upon  it, 
adopted  the  later  Gotiiic  style  ;  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Pellegri- 
no  Tibaldi  erected  the  front  in  a  more  an- 
cient style,  and  thus  destroyed  the  unity 
of  the  whole. '  Napoleon  almost  complet- 
ed it  at  an  immense  expense.  The  emper6r 
Ftvncis  approprinted  12,000  lire  monthly, 
to  finish  it.  While  the  exterior  dazzles  . 
and  astonishes  the  beholder  by  the  pure 
brilliancy  of  the  marble,  the  Gothic  oma- 
meniB  and  the  statues  (of  which  there  are 
4O00\j  he  is  not  less  strongly  affected  by 
the  mterior,  which  rests  upon  52  mar- 
ble columns.  It  is  described  by  Fran- 
cbetti  in  Deacrvdone  gtoriea  del  IhunM  di 
MUano,  with  engravings.  Rupp  and  Bra-* 
mati  also  pub1i«ied  a  description  in  1883, 
under  the  tide  Deacrixume  sUnrieo<tiHea 
dd  Dwmo  di  J^^kmo.  One  of  the  oldest 
churches  in  Milan,  that  of  St  Ambrose, 
into  which  you  descend  by  several  steps, 
is  remafkabie  for  a  number  of  antiquities, 
but  is  dark,  and  without  beauty.  Of  the 
numerous  other  churches,  many  are  aplen- 
did.  The  fi>rmer  Dominican  convexki^  Ma* 
donna  delU  Gradej  contains,  in  its  refecto- 
rv,  the  celebrated  fresco  of  Leonardo  da 
Vmei,  the  Last  Supper,  now  much  injur- 
ed, but  yet  beaiitifuL    The  former  Jen 
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it's  college  of  Brera,  a  magnificent  buOd- 
iaSf  remarkable  aJao  for  its  observatory, 
stul  contains  several  establishments  for  the 
arts  and  sciences ;  among  them  a  picture 
gallery  and  a  library.  The  former  is  par- 
ticularly rich  in  works  of  the  masters  ot  the 
Lombard  and  Bolognesc  schools ;  the  latter 
b  valuable.  The  Ambrosian  library,  found- 
ed by  the  cardinal  Borromeo  (who  was 
bishop  of  Milan  in  1595,  and  died  in  1631) 
conuuns,  besides  the  books,  a  treasure  or 
valuable  manuscripts  (among  them,  those 
of  Leonardo  da  Vincil  paintings,  sketches 
(Raphael's  cartoons  of  the  school  of  Ath- 
ens)^ antiques,  and  casts  in  plaster.  The 
abbate  Angelo  Maio  (q.  v.),  who  was  ap- 
pointed librarian  in  1819,  has  made  some 
miportant  discoveries  among  these  manu- 
scripts. (See  Library,)  The  military 
geographical  institute  of  Milan,  founded  in 
1601,  has  published  an  adas  of  the  Adriat- 
ic sea  and  other  charts.  Among  the  char- 
itable institutions,  the  great  hoBn>itBl  is  the 
most  remarkable,  on  account  of  its  archi- 
tectare,  magnitude,  and  the  care  paid  to 
the  patients  {4000y  The  Lazaretto^  a 
large  quadrangular  building,  fonnoriy  used 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  has 
now  a  different  destination.  The  theatre 
ddla  Scala  of  Milan,  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  luly,  and,  perhaps,  in  Europe.  It  was 
built  by  Piertnarini,  in  1778,  and  is  supe- 
rior to  all  others  in  its  accommodations. 
The  operas  and  ballets  are  here  exhibited 
in  a  style  not  surpassed  for  brilliancy  and 
completeness  in  Italy.  Besides  this,  there 
are  tlie  theatres  Re,  Canabiana^  CareanOy 
&c.  Milan  contains  a  great  number  of 
palaces,  and  other  handsome  buildings, 
but  the  streets  are  not  in  general  broad  or 
straighL  The  Carso  (the  I^orta  OrientaU), 
with  which  the  public  gardens  form  a 
beaudful  promenade,  is  particulariy  fine. 
The  gardens  are  not  so  much  frequented 
as  the  Corso,  in  which  the  fiishionahle 
world  parades  afoot  and  on  hoisebaek,  but 
principally  in  rich  equipages,  every  even- 
ing. The  principal  articles  of  commerce 
are  com,  rice,  silk  and  cheese.  The  num- 
ber of  manufactories  is  considerable.  The 
arts  and  sciences  are  held  in  high  esteem, 
and  the  Milanese  school  of  engraving  is 
favorably  known.  The  environs  of  the 
city  are  fertile  ;  two  lai^  canals  are  con- 
nected with  the  Ticino  and  the  Adda,  and 
the  Alps  of  Switzerland  are  visible. 

Milesian  Tales.    (See  Rmnance,) 

Mildew.    (See  F\ingu) 

Mile.    (See  Meaturet,^ 

Miletus  ;  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
Meander,  the  Ionian  Athena  (see  bma\ 
and,  next  to  Ephesus  and  Smyrna,  the 


moat  celebrated  and  important  commercial 
city  of  Ionia.  It  eariy  acquired  wealth  and 
power,  founded  a  great  number  of  colonies, 
and  carried  on  long  and  expensive  wars 
with  the  Lydian  kings.  After  the  conquest 
of  Lydia  by  Cyrus,  Miletus,  with  the  rest 
of  Ionia,  was  also  reduced  to  the  Persian 
dominion.  The  city  was  treated  with  clem- 
ency, and  continued  to  enjov  iis  fonner 
prosperity,  although  often  shaken  by  inter- 
nal dissensions,  until  the  Ionian  war,  when 
it  was  razed  to  the  ground  (B.C.  494).  The 
inhabitants  rebui!:  the  town,  but  it  never 
recovered  its  ancient  importance.  Mile- 
tus was  the  birth-place  of  Thales,  of  Anax- 
hnander,  iEschlnes,  and  the  celebrated 
Aspasia.  The  Milesian  woollen  manufius- 
tures  were  fiimous  in  ancient  timies. 

MiLFORD  Haven  ;  a  deep  inlet  of  the 
sea,  in  Wales,  county  of  Pembroke.  Sev 
era!  plans  have  been  proposed,  at  different 
times,  for  improving  its  accommodationa. 
These  plans  have  given  rise  to  the  new 
toivn  of  MiUbrd,  or 

MiLPoan  Haven;  a  town  which  was 
founded  in  1790,  on  the  northern  shore, 
and  has  risen  with  great  ripidity.  Tlie 
houses  are  built  with  neatness,  and  even 
elegance.  It  has  a  church  with  a  lofty 
/tower,  a  custom-house,  a  plain  but  eom- 
modious  building,  and  a  dock-yard,  which 
forms  a  principal  feature  in  the  plan.  A 
line  of  packets  has  been  formed  here, 
under  excellent  regulations,  for  convey- 
ing the  mail  and  passengen  to  Water- 
ford,  in  Ireland.  An  establishroent  has 
been  also  formed  for  the  southern  whale- 
fisheiy.  There  is  also  an  extensive  estab- 
lishment of  quarandne.  Six  miles  west 
by  noith  of  Pembroke. 

Miliary  Fever  ;  a  name  given  to  fe- 
vers of  every  description,  when  accompa- 
nied by  an  eruption  of  miliaiy  vesicles,  so 
called  from  resembling  millet  seed. 

Military  Colonies  op  Russia.  The 
Russian  militaiy  colonies  differ  much 
from  those  of  Alexander  of  Macedon  and 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  also  finom  the 
Military  Frontiera  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
and  the  distributed  troops  of  Sweden. 
Russia  has  endeavored,  by  the  settlement 
of  entire  regiments  in  particular  districts^ 
under  a  peculiar  military,  civil  and  police 
government,  to  unite  the  oharacter  of 
crown  peasants  and  paid  soldiers,  whereby 
agriculture,  population  and  civilizauon 
may  be  advanced,  and  the  stsnding  army 
of  the  empire  increased  without  iHirden- 
inff  the  revenue.  Count  Araktscbejefi^ 
who  rose  by  merit  from  a.  low  rank  in  the 
array  to  that  of  general  of  artillery,  is 
the  author  of  this  system,  and'  for  a  time 
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directed  its  ejfecution.  'Wbeo  the  emperor 
Alexander,  at  the  termiQadon  of  the  wars 
with  Napoleon,  desired  plans  for  diminish- 
ing the  great  expense  of  a  standing  army, 
Araktschejeff  advised  him  to  quarter  the 
soldiers  among  the  crown  peasants,  to 
build  military  villages  on  a  ^ven  plan,  to 
allow  to  each  house  a  certain  luimber  of 
acres  of  land,  and  to  devise  a  code  of  laws 
for  the  government  of  this  institution. 
The  soldier  was  thus  to  become  a  peas- 
ant of  the  crown,  and  the  crown  peasant 
a  soldier,  and  both  were  to  be  made  to 
contribute  to  tlieir  own  support  by  the 
cultivation  of  tlie  soil,  and  the  whole 
male  population  of  tlie  colonies  was  to  bo 
drilled  in  the  military  exercises,  and  be 
kept  as  a  reserve  for  field-duty.  On  ac- 
count of  the  vast  extent  of  the  empire,  the 
recruits  hitherto  levied  had  often  been 
totally  separated  from  their  homes ;  they 
joined  their  regiments,  add,  after  25  years 
of  service  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey, 
Persia,  Poland,  Norway  and  China,  for- 
got that  they  had  families  and  a  country. 
It  was  therefore  considered  desirable  that 
the  whole  military  force  of  the  Russians 
along  the  boundaries  of  Poland,  Turkey, 
and  the  vicinity  of  Caucasus,  should  be 
collected  into  militaiy  colonies,  by^  which 
not  only  the  population  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  cQuntrv  should  be  promoted, 
and  the  families  of  the  soldiers  in  actual 
service  be  provided  for,  but  also  the  sol- 
diers themselves  in  times  of  peace,  and  in 
the  midst  of  their  wives  and  children,  and 
around  their  own  firesides,  should  acquire 
an  attachment  to  their  country.  Such 
colonies  were  first  established  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Novogorod ;  the  soldiers  were 
placed  in  certain  villages,  which  were  the 
property  of  the  crown ;  the  peasants  were 
gradually  brought  under  mnitary  govern- 
ment, obUged  to  wear  their  hair  short,  and 
to  shave  then:  beards,  and  were  also  drill- 
ed in  roilitaiy  exercises,  so  that,  in  case  of 
the  deatli,  absence  on  service,  or  sickness 
of  the  quartered  soldier,  the  peasant  could 
immediately  take  his  place.  Some  disor- 
ders, the  consequence  of  this  project,  were 
soon  suppressed,  and  the  whole  system 
graduelly  developed.  According  to  this 
system,  the  name,  age,  property  and  fiimi- 
)y  of  each  inhid)itant  of  the  selected  vil- 
lages are  specified ;  the  older  peasants  are 
declared  the  chief  colonists,  and  houses 
built  for  them,  in  regular  rows  constimtinff 
streets.  Each  chief  colonist  is  equipped 
in  uniform,  trained  to  military  exercises, 
and  receives  a  house  with  15  dtaaUnea  of 
land,  on  condition  of  maintfuning  one  sol- 
dier (and  his  bone,  if  cavalry  is  colonized). 
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The  soldier  quartered  on  him  is  called  the 
agrieuUural  solditry  and  assists  him  in  the 
tilkige  of  the  fields  and  in  domestic  la- 
bors. He  also  selects  one  of  his  family 
as  an  assistant,  commonly  the  eldest  son, 
who,  after  the  deatli  of  his  fiither,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
inherits  his  real  estate.  The  second  son, 
or  some  other  relation,  comes  into  the 
*^  reserve,"  and  also  dwells  in  the  house ; 
the  third  is  also  made  an  agricultural  sol- 
dier; the  others  are  cantonists,  &c.  A 
family  is  divided  into  three  classes.  The 
boys,  until  they  are  eight  years  of  age,  are 
allowed  to  remain  with  their  parents; 
they  are  then  sent  to  the  military  schools, 
where  they  are  habituated  to  strict  disci- 
pline :  at  the  age  of  13  years,  they  become 
cantonists,  and  at  the  same  time  are  edu- 
cated as  peasants  and  soldiers,  and  at  17 
years,  they  form  a  part  of  the  military 
colony,  which  is  governed  by  a  peculiar 
code.  Each  colony  has  its  own  court  of 
justice,  at  which  the  highest  officer  pre- 
sides, and  the  rest  follow  according  to 
rank.  No  mrl  is  permitted  to  marry  any 
one  but  a  soldier.  No  person  is  allowed 
to  enter  the  military  district  without  a 
special  pass  from  the  military  authority. 
The  duties  connected  with  the  post- 
houses  are  also  committed  to  the  care  of  the 
soldiers.  After  20  or  25  years'  service, 
the'affricultural  soldier  may  renounce  his 
double  duty  as  a  soldier  and  a  farmer,  or 
declare  himself  an  invalid.  His  place  is 
then  filled  by  one  of  the  reserve.  Thus 
had  Russia,  in  1824,  already  established  a 
kind  of  military  caste,  and,  as  it  were,  a 
military  zone,  which  extends  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  sea,  along  the  western 
frontier  of  the  empire,  in  the  governments 
of  Novogorod,  Cherson,  Charko  w  and  Ek- 
aterinoslaw,  and  constitutes  the  proper 
country  of  her  standing  army,  in  this 
belt  of  land,  all  the  male  children  are 
bom  soldiers  ;  in  their  17th  year,  they  are 
placed  under  the  standards,  constantly 
drilled  in  military  exercises,  and  remain 
soldiers  till  they  are  60  years  of  age.  As 
soldiers,  they  cease  to  be  boors.  They 
are  divided  into  regiments,  companies, 
&C.,  for  whose  support  a  part  of  the  crown- 
lands  is  set  apart  From  the  produce  of 
the  lands  granted  them,  the  soldiers  of  the 
colony  must  support  themselves  and  their 
horses,  while  not  in  acfive  service;  then 
they  receive  pay.  It  is  calculated,  that 
the  number  of^these  agricultural  soldiers, 
when  the  system  is  fuHy  carried  into  exe- 
cution, will  amount  to  3,000,000,  half  of 
whom  can  be  drafted  for  service.  The 
colonies' already  established,  in  1824,  con 
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tained  about  400,000  mak  inbabitanta,  in- 
cluding 40,000  cavalry.  In  July  of  the 
same  year,  the  emperor  visited  in  neraoa 
many  of  the  colonies,  and  publicly  ex« 
prMsed  his  satisfaction  with  their  condi- 
tion. As  this  system  is  extended,  the  con- 
scription and  recruiting  hitherto  practised 
must  gradually  fall  into  disuse.  The  em- 
pire, on  its  only  assailable  side,  is  thus  in 
a  continual  state  of  defence ;  this  living 
rampait  also  compensates  for  the  want  of 
fbrtreases,  of  which  there  are  none  of 
much  importance  in  Russia.  General 
count  Araktschejeff  was,  till  the  death  of 
Alexander,  the  commander-in-chief  of  all 
the  military  colonies  of  the  empire.  In 
January,  1824,  ail  the  militaty  cantontsta 
of  the  military  orphan  schools  (in  which 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are  taught 
on  the  Lancastrian  plan,  and  the  soldiers' 
catechism  explained),  were  made  subordi- 
nate to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
military  colonies.  Of  the  cantonists,  a 
considerable  number  yearly  enter  tlie  mil- 
itary service,  in  the  place  of  those  of  the 
reserves,  who  have  been  drafted  to  supply 
the  numbers  of  the  agricultural  soldiers. 
The  boys  then  succeed  to  the  places  var 
cated  by  these  cantonists,  and  so  on.  A 
militaty  education  is  the  peculiar  support 
of  this  system,  which  subjects  the  p^isant 
to  a  military  police.  For  the  education 
and  support  of  the  boys  and  cantonists, 
the  revenue  obtained  from  the  release  of 
recruits  is  applied.  By  the  ukase  of  Dec. 
29, 1823,  the  possessors  of  landed  property 
in  the  thinly  setded  governments  were 
released  from  the  duty  of  levying  recruits, 
by  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money ; 
3500  of  these  releases,  at  2000  roubles  pa- 
per money  each,  were  issued,  which  pro- 
duce an  income  to  the  state  of  7,000,000 
of  jBoubles.  The  expenditures  for  the  mil- 
itary colonies  amounted,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  commander-in-chiet^in  the 
year  1822,  to  4,962,475  rouble8,and  the  total 
expenditure  since  their  organization,  to 
1824,  amounted  in  all  to  15,780,115  rou- 
bles. Of  the  6,000,000  of  crown  peasants, 
4,000,000  are  sufficient  to  furnish  quarters 
to  the  whole  army.  Thus  Rusma,  U^th- 
er  with  her  present  armv  of  8— -900,000 
men  (accordinff  to  the  rolls,  though  not  in 
actual  service^  would  have  one  equally 
strong  in  her  colonists,  which  can  lie 
recruited  from  the  cantonists  and  the  body 
of  reserve,  without  interruption,  and  in  the 
best  manner.  A  very  despotic  authority 
wiH,  however,  be  reouisite  to  preserve  a 
body  of  2,000,000  of  soldiers,  who  have 
houses  and  families,  under  military  disci- 
pline and  restrictiona.    This  system,  since 


the  death  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  has 
been  extended  no  fiurther,  but,  as  fiur  as  it 
was  already  in  existence,  baa  been  retain- 
ed, and  was  for  a  time  under  the  direc- 
tion of  general  Diebitach.  Mr.,Lvali,an 
Englishman,  in  1822,  visited  the  Russian 
mihtary  colonies,  and  gave  an  account  of 
them  in  his  Travels  through  Russia  (Lon- 
don, 1824). 

Military  District,  or  Militart 
Froiitier  (in  German,  J^EUlmrgraae); 
a  district  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  con- 
taining 18;230  square  miles,  with  99,000 
inhabitants;  which  stretches  920  miles 
along  the  Hungarian  and  Tran^lvanian 
fronuera,  as  ftr  as  they  border  on  the  Turt- 
ish  territory.  It  has  a  military  consdtution, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  soldiers  and  peas- 
ants at  the  some  time.  They  have  re- 
ceived the  hereditafy  use  of  the  land,  lor 
which  they  are  obliged  to  render  certain 
services  to  the  gpremment,  amongst 
which  the  military  service  is  the  most 
important  They  form  thus  an  uninter- 
rupted cordon  agunst  the  Turks,  and  the 
Austrian  government  has  an  army  always 
ready  without  great  expense.  The  sol- 
diera  actually  in  service  beloncing  to  this 
district  amount,  in  peace,  to  45,000  men. 
In  1815,  they  amounted  to  62,000  men. 
These  frontier  soldiers  protect  their  counr 
tiy  against  the  Turks  and  the  pWue, 
without  pay.  When  they  are  marched 
against  enemies  in  a  dinerent  quarter, 
tliey  have  the  common  pay  of  other  sol- 
diers. In  the  30  years'  war,  in  the  Aus- 
trian war  of  succession,  and  in  the  seven 
years'  war,  their  services  were  impor- 
tant; and  still  more  so  in  the  repeated 
contests  between  Austria  and  Turkey. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  French  levolu- 
tionaiy  war,  no  less  than  100,000  of  them 
appeared  in  the  field.  They  have  shown 
themselves  undeviatingly  fiuthful  to  their 
monarch.  Their  military  officen  exer- 
cise also  the  civil  and  judicial  authority. 
The  highest  office  is  c^led  the  jpenera)- 
eotnmando^  under  whom  stand  the  cost* 
mimdo$  of  the  regiments.  The  whole 
country  is  divided  into  five  generalships 
{reneralaU),  which,  in  1815,  contained 
three  forUi^oBses,  eleven  cities  (or,  as  thev 
are  called,  mHUary  comauimUea,  which 
have  their  own  magistrates),  24  market 
towns  and  stafTquarters,  and  1995  villasea 
In  the  generalship  of  Carbtadt  and  Wa* 
FBsdin,  the  most  important  places  aro 
Karlobago,  Zengh  and  Bellowar;  in  the 
generalship  of  Banat,  Petrinia  and  Koft- 
tainicza ;  m  the  Sclavonic  generalship,  or 
that  of  Peterwardein,  Old  and  New  Gnr» 
discs,  Peterwardein,  Cariowitz  and  Sem- 
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tin ;  to  which  also  belong  the  TschaikistB ; 
in  the  Hungarian  Bimat  generalghip, 
Pancaowa,  Weisakirchen  and  Karanaebeo. 
In  the  Transylvanian  genenJahin  there 
are  no  places  particularly  worthy  or  notice. 
Next  to  agncuiture  and  the  raising  of 
cattle,  the  cultivation  of  wine  and  guden 
fruits  is  carried  on  extensively.  Flax, 
hemp,  tobacco^  and  many  other  important 
plants,  are  cultivated.  The  countiy  is  rich 
in  valuable  mineraK  Mining,  particular- 
ly in  the  present  Banat  and  the  Tran- 
sylvanian frontieiB,  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition  even  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  $ 
but  these  mines  are,  at  present,  little 
worked.  Manufactures  are  in  a  low  con- 
dition. The  mechanics,  as  well  as  the 
merchants,  live  chiefly  in  the  commumties^ 
so  called.  The  inhabitants  belong  prin- 
cipally to  four  races.  The  most  numerous 
are  the  SclavoAians ;  after  these,  the  Wala- 
chians ;  then  follow  the  Hungarians  and 
Szekler ;  after  these,  the  Germans.  The 
majority  belonff  to  the  Greek  church ;  the 
Roman  Catholics,  however,  are  almost 
equal! v  numerous.  There  are  also  Greek 
CathoUcs,  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  and  Uni- 
tarians. In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  this 
country  bckmged  partly  to  IHyria  and  Pan- 
Donia  8avia,partly  to  the  kingdom  of  Dacia, 
and  shared  the  changes  of  those  countries. 
Sigismund  of  Hungary  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  military  frontier  when  he 
founded  the  eapiianat  of  Zengh.  In  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  fron- 
tier seems  to  have  been  already  divided 
mto  two  chief  districts.  The  Croatian 
frontier  was  the  first;  the  others  were 
established  much  kiter,  when,  by  the 
peace  of  Carlowitz,  Austria  received 
from  Turkey  several  provinces  entirely  un- 
peopled. In  no  part  of  Hungary  does  the 
population  increase  so  rapidly ;  and  yet 
the  frontier  has  to  fiimish  many  troops  in 
all  the  wars  of  Austria,  and  many  young 
people,  unable  to  obtain  land  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  fiimily,  emlmte  into  other  parts 
of  the  monarchy.  The  Tranifylvanian 
frontier  was  estabKshed  the  latest  (See 
StatMk  der  MUitmi^prenxe  du  Utrtidu 
Kaiaerthume,  bv  Hietzinger,  Vienna,  1823.) 
Military  dEOORAPBr.  (See  MUikuy 
ScieneeSj  and  Geography,) 
Military  Ordsrs.  (See  Orders.) 
Military  Roads  are,  1.  such  roads  as 
are  destined  chiefly  to  fticilitate  the  move- 
ments of  military  bodies;  for  instance, 
some  of  the  superb  roads  which  Napo* 
leon  constructed  in  Italy,  to  eflect  an  ea^y 
military  connexion  with  France ;  9.  roach 
on  which,  according  to  treaty,  foreign 
troops  may  mareh  to  a  certain  place  of 


destination,  in  traversing  the  states  of  a 
friendly  power. 

Military  Schools  and  Academies; 
schools  in  which  soldiers  receive  instruc- 
tion, or  in  which  youths  are  educated  fbr 
the  army.  Among  the  fbnner  are  the 
soUHar'ickoohf  in  which,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  armies,  pardculariy  in  the  Prussian, 
the  private  soldien  learn  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic ;  they  are  also,  in  the  last 
named  country  at  least,  often  Instructed 
in  singing,  so  that  it  is  common,  in  the 
Prussian  army,  for  a  battalion  to  have 
lis  choir,  which  sings  during  divine  ser- 
vice, and  on  other  occasions.  Instruction 
has  become  so  general  in  the  Prussian 
army,  by  means  of  regimental  and  battal- 
ion schools,  that  during  the  last  yean  of 
peace,  the  array  was  considered  an  insti- 
tutioii  for  the  instruction  of  the  whdle 
countij^  as  every  Prussian  is  obli^d  to 
serve  for  a  short  time  in  the  standins  ar- 
my. In  some  armies  convenaxumi  have 
been  introduced,  in  which  the  officen 
hold  discourse  with  the  sergeants  and 
privates,  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
service.  When  the  officers  in  the  armies 
of  the  European  continent  were  taken 
from  the  nobility  only,  academies,  were 
established  by  government  to  educate 
young  noblemen.  Thev  were  called  in 
Gemoany  RitUrakademuny  and  some- 
times were  of  a  high  character.  These 
establishments  must  ne  distinguished  from 
the  cadd-hmaes,  so  called,  where,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  children  of  omcera 
only  are  educated  for  the  army.  In  many 
countries,  noblemen  only  are  admitted 
into  these  also.  In  several  French  cities, 
companies  of  eadda  existed  when  Louis 
XV,  in  1751,  first  established  an  icoU 
royak  miiiUnre  for  500  young  noblemen, 
from  eiffht  to  eleven  years  okl.  The 
principal  feamres  of  its  organization  have 
been  retained  in  most  smiilar  institutions. 
—See  RecveUd'^idUs,  Diclarations.RegU- 
mentf  et  OrdontumetB  du  Roi,  cwicerwmt 
VHdid  dt  rieoU  ray,  mUiiaxrt  (Paris, 
1762).  The  (so  called)  Rttterakademim 
originated  later.  Fredenc  the  Great  estab- 
lished the  ieoU  mUHmre  at  Berlin,  for  thc« 
further  accomplishment -of  young  ofilcerB. 
Even  before  the  seven  years'  war,  evenr 
French  city  in  which  a  regiment  of  artil- 
lery was  garrisoned,  had  its  artilleiy 
school.  Saxony  followed  in  1706,  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  later.  At  present,  the 
two  last  have  excellent  ardllciy  schools, 
as  well  as  othere  in  the  department  of 
engineering.  Since  1815,  the  standard  of 
sciendfic  ^ucation  of  ofiUcers  has  been 
much  raised  in  several  armies ;  in  none. 
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however,  w)  high  as  in  the  Pruflriaii,  in 
which  DO  peiBon  can  be  promoced  with- 
out a  severe  examination.  Besides  the 
regimental  schools  in  this  army,  mention- 
ed aliove,  every  diviaon  has  its  school,  to 
which  young  sergeants,  &c^  are  admitted 
(if  they  appear,  on  examination,  to  pos- 
sess the  necessary  elementary  knowleoge), 
in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  exam- 
ination for  a  lieutenancy.  Mathematics, 
history,  geography,  statistics,  the  applied 
mathematics,  modem  languages,  pardcu- 
lariy  French,  and  the  military  sciences 
jq.  v.),  are  here  the  chief  subjects  of  study. 
The  artillery  corps  and  engineer  corps 
have  their  separate  schools  for  young 
officeiS)  to  prepare  themselves  for  exam- 
ination for  the  rank  of  captain.  -The 
captain  must  continue  his  studies  by  him- 
self, to  stand  an  examination  for  the  rank 
of  "najor.  Of  the  troops  of  the  line,  every 
regiment  is  allowed  to  send  a  few  of  its 
young  officen,  who  must  have  shown 
great  diligence,  talent,  and  considerable 
acquirementSi  to  the  general  military 
school  in  BerUn — an  institution  of  a  very 
bi^h  character.  Here  the  highest  branch^ 
of  mathematics,  geology  and  mineralogy, 
chemistry  amd  natural  philosophy,  history, 
politics,  the  milttacy  sciences,  languages^ 
&C.,  are  iau§^  ia  a  couree  which  occupies 
three  years.  The  officen  also  attend 
sucli  lectures  in  the  university  as  they 
choose.  It  is  evident  how  much  such 
estaUishmentB  must  raise  the  standard  of 
learning  in  the  whole  army,  and,  indeed, 
the  c-irps  of  officers  contains  some  of  the 
roost  accomplished  men  in  Prussia.  In 
Fran«!e,  the  former  cadet  houses  have 
been  called,  since  the  revolution,  mUHary 
schools.  (For  the  military  academy  at 
West  Point,  see  fFest  Point.) 

Military  Sciences  have,  bv  some  of 
the  latest  writers,  been  divided  into  the 
following  heads : — 1.  Tactics,  i«  e.  the  sci- 
ence of  the  drilling  of  an  armv,  as  well  as 
of  disposing  and  directing  it  in  battle,  re- 
quiring, of  course,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  dinerent  kinds  of  arms.  The  artiUer- 
ist  devotes  himself  particularly  to  the  ord- 
nance, and  the  various  branches  of  science 
requisite  for  its  proper  management.  The 
lower,  or  elementary  tactics,  treats  of 
the  drilling  and  formation  of  soldiers,  and 
accustoming  them  to  the  movements  of 
small  and  mrge  divisions,  and  varies  in 
character  witii  the  different  regulations  of 
difibrent  armies.  Tactics  proper  treats 
of  the  mode  of  disposing  troops  in  the 
actual  combat,  and  of  the  peculiar  usd  of 
each  species  of  force,  cavalry,  infantry,  both 
heavy  and  light,  and  artillery.    With  them 


is  neatly  connected  the  choice  of  eamps^ 
or  castrametation  (q.  v.),  though,  since  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  requisition, 
this  branch  of  military  science  has  gone 
almost  entirely  out  of  use.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  employment  of  pontons 
seems  also  to  fiil  within  this  departmenL 
2L  Strategy,  the  science  of  forming  the 
plans  of  operation,  and  of  directing  armies 
accordingly.  It  has  been  but  lately  treat- 
ed as  an  independent  branch,  nnce  von 
Bulow  wrote  on  the  subject.   Manymilita- 

3f  writen  will  not  as  yet  admit  such  a 
ivision ;  but  little  doubt  can  exist  that 
it  will  be  universally  adopted.  (See, 
among  other  works,  Prmcipfes  of  SiraU- 
gy,  elucidated  hu  the  Description  qf  the 
Campaign  ^  1/96,  m  Germany,  by  the 
archduke  Cnorles,  q.  v.)  3.  The  branch 
which  treats  of  the  just  understanding 
and  proper  use  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
for  military  purposes.  The  tactics  of  our 
time  can  overcome  a  number  of  obstacles, 
arising  irom  the  character  of  the  ground, 
which  were  formerly  considered  insur- 
mountaible  ;  still,  however,  this  depart- 
ment of  military  science,  embracing,  as  it 
does,  a  knowledge  of  the  usual  character  of 
the  ground  under  given  circumstances,  the 
course  of.  rivers,  of  mountains,  valleys, 
geological  formations,  &C.,  remains  indis- 
pensable for  a  useful  officer.  To  this 
iManch  belongs,  or,  at  least,  with  it  is  inti- 
mately connected,  reconnoitring,  survey- 
ing, drawing  of  topographical  maps,  ifc 
4.  Military  Arckiteclure,  or  IhriificaHonf 
which  teaches  how  to  fortify  any  given 
poin(  by  artificial  means,  so  that  a  fow 
persons  may  be  able  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  attacks  of  many.  It  embraces 
the  construction  of  proper  fortresses 
{fortUUation  permanente  or  rouale),  the 
attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places,  and 
the  knowledge  of  field  fortification  (Jbr- 
tification  passagbre),  which  treats  of  the 
construction,  attack  and  defence  of  re- 
doubts in  the  field,  raised  for  transitory 
purposes,  and  not  so  solid  as  in  standing 
fortifications.  5.  MOitary  History  and 
Biography,  which  embraces  a  knowledge 
of  all  important  wars,  and  also  of  the  va- 
rious organizations  of  armies,  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  war  has  been  carried  on, 
the  different  arms  used,  and  the  conse- 
quences attending  dieir  use,  &c. ;  also  the 
lives  of  the  greatest  generals,  and  the  re- 
sources which  they  found  in  situations 
where  many  leaders  would  have  despair- 
ed. The  history  of  military  literature,  to 
a  certain  extent,  is  indi6]>ensable  for  a 
young  officer,  that  he  may  be  directed  to 
the  best  works  of  the  dififerent  nations. 
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Of   the  auxiliafy  sciencetf^  the  most  im- 
portant is  mathematicfl,  which  is  indis- 
pei:ft8ahle  for  a  scientific  soldier;  miliuiiy 
geosraphy,  embraoing  a  koowledge  of 
rottiA)  rivers,  valleys,  &c^  the  law  of 
natiouB,  modem  languages,  and  gymnas- 
tics.   The  branches  of  study  now  enu- 
merated are  more  or  less  essential  to  the 
^well   educated  soldier;  but  they  cannot 
m&ke  a  general,  any  more  than  the  study 
of"  the  tboixMJgh  base  can  make  a  Mozart,  or 
tlie  knowledge  of  perspective,  anatomy  and 
eolors^  a  RapbaeL    Although  it  would  be 
at  useless  waste  of  time  to  set  about  prov- 
io|^  tliat  scientific  study  is  essential  to  a 
commander,  yet  the  greatest  general  must 
find  the  most  important  resources  in  his 
own  genius;  and  this  must  act  with  un^ 
failing  prompmess.    An  ardst,  if  unsuc- 
cessful, may  renew  his  efforts ;  but  in  war, 
the  fate  of  a  battle  may  depend  upon  an 
hisiant  decision,  and  a  milure  is  ruin. 

Militia  (from  the  Latin  mUUia);  in  the 
modem  adaptation  of  the  word,  a  body  of 
armed  citizens  regularly  trained,  tliough 
not  in  constant  service  in  time  of  peace, 
itnd  thereby  contradistinguished  to  ttand- 
inf^  armies.  It  includes  all  classes  of  the 
citizens,  with  certain  exceptions,  who  are 
drilled  at  particular  periods  in  peace,  and 
liable,  accordiog  to  certain  laws,  to  march, 
in  caaes  of  emeigency,  against  the  enemy, 
in  some  countries,  however,  not  beyond 
the  fipontienu  The  regular  organization 
of  the  militia  distinguishes  it  from  the 
Uvie-en-moMe,  (q.  v.)  The  militia  exists 
in  different  countries  under  different 
names;  thu%  in  France,  the  national 
guards  are  what,  in  the  U.  States,  are 
called  mHitia  (see  Guards^  Mdimud);  in 
some  countries,  they  are  denominated 
htarghtr-auarda ;  in  Austria  and  PrusBia, 
Landwehr  (defence  of  the  country),  while 
the  Uvie-en^naase  is  called,  in  these  two 
countries,  Landstum.  In  the  articles 
t^rmjfy  and  Armg,  Standing,  is  given  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  different  oi^pmization 
of  armies  from  the  feudal  militia  to  the 
standing  armies  of  the  lost  centuiy,  and 
from  them  again  to  the  citizen  soldiers  of 
later  times.  The  reader  will  also  find 
there  the  titles  of  several  worits  which 
afford  interesting^  information  on  this  sub- 
ject In  the  article  Fhidal  SifHem^  the  or- 
igin of  die  anmes  in  the  middle  ages  was 
briefly  touched  on.  When  the  feudal 
system  had  rendered  almost  eveiy  noble- 
man on  the  European  continent  an  inde- 
pendent monarch  in  miniature,  he  kept  his 
own  warriors  in  bis  castle  or  territoiy,and 
the  difficulty  of  assembling  a  laige  general 
army,  even  for  a  |p>od  purpose,  waa  im- 


n^nse.  In  the  cities  (q.  r.)  where  a  more 
republican  spirit  prevailed,  all  the  citizens 
were  obliged,  at  lc«st,  to  take  part  in  the 
defence  of  their  city,— a  duty  which  they 
were  not  seldom  caliiMl  upon  to  perform. 
The  introduction  of  standing  armies, 
chiefly  m  consequence  of  the  endeavor  of 
monarchs  to  render  their  governments 
more  and  more  independent  upon  the  na- 
tion at  large,  caused  the  citizens  to  take 
less  and  less  share  in  the  mHitaiy  service, 
and,  in  many  cases,  excluded  them  from 
it  entirely ;  yet,  while,  in  some  countries, 
the  services,  of  the  citizen  soldieia  were 
becoming  eveiy  day  of  less  importance,  so 
that  burgher-militia  even  became  a  term 
of  contempt  in  many  places,  other  gov- 
ernments began  to  foster  tiie  national 
militia.  The  Swedish  army  viras,  at  an 
eariy  period,  a  kind  of  general  militia.  The 
army  consisted  of  twenty-one  regiments, 
of  which  each  owner  of  landed  property 
was  bound  to  maintain  one  man.  They 
assembled  every  year  for  three  weeks, 
and,  during  this  time  as  well  as  in  war» 
received  full  pay  (as  is  now  the  cose  in 
Prussia).  The  Danish  army  was  formed 
on  a  somewhat  similar  plan,  about  a  third 
of  each  regiment  consisung  of  enlisted  for- 
eigners, while  two  thirds  were  Danish 
subjects,  who,  like  those  in  Sweden,  were 
supported  by  the  owners  of  landed  prop- 
erty, but,  in  return,  were  obliged  to  assist 
the  latter  in  the  cultivation  of  their  estates. 
In  Germany,  similar  plans  were  adopted. 
The  privates  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  militia  followed  their  agricul- 
tural or  mechanical  pursuits,  and  were 
generally  under  the  command  of  officers 
out  of  active  service.  They  were  only 
obliffed  to  serve  within  the  country. 
Frederic  the  Great  used  them  to  garrison 
the  fortresses :  the  wme  was  the  case  with 
the  Austrian  militia  during  the  war  of 
succession.  The  bad  organization  and 
unmilitory  spirit  of  these  troops  rendered 
them  the  butt  of  the  troops  of  the  Hne.  In 
some  cases,  it  was  even  conadered  allow- 
able, by  the  laws  of  war,  not  to  give  them 
any  quarter,  when  they  were  employed 
out  of  die  limits  of  their  country,  and  were 
taken  prisoners  They  became  extinct 
almost  every  ^vfaere  on  the  European 
continent  Simikir,  but  better  or^ized, 
was  the  English  militia.  The  origin  of 
this  national  force  is  generally  traced  back 
to  Alfred.  The  feiraal  miJitaiy  tenures 
succeeded,  and,  although  the  personal  ser- 
vice which  this  system  required  degen- 
erated by  degrees  mto  pecuniary  commu- 
tations, or  aids,  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom was  provided  for  1^  laws  requiring 
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the  general  arming  of  the  citizens.  Un- 
der Edward  III,  it  was  provided  that  no 
man  should  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  the 
kingdom  at  any  rate,  nor  out  of  his  shire, 
but  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  nor  should 

Erovide  soldiers,  unless  by  consent  of  par- 
ainenL  We  first  find  lord-lieutenants  of 
counties',  whose  duty  was  to  keep  the 
counties  in  militarv  order,  mentioned  as 
known  officers  in  the  fifth  year  of  Philip 
and  Mary^  When  Charles  I  had,  during 
his  northern  expeditions,  issued  commis- 
sions of  lieutenancy,  and  exerted  certain 
military  powers,  which,  having  been  long 
exercised,  were  thought,  by  one  party,  to 
belong  to  the  crown,  it  became  a  question, 
in  the  long  parliament,  how  far  the  power 
over  the  militia  did  inherently  reside  in 
the  king,  which,  after  long  agitation,  ended 
by  the  two  houses  denyihg  the  crown  this 
prerogative,  and  taking  into  their  own 
fa^nds  the  entire  power  of  the  militia.  After 
the  restoration,  when  the  militarv  tenures 
were  abolished,  the  sole  right  of  the  crown 
to  govern  and  command  the  militia  was 
recognised.  The  most  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  English  and  Scottish  militia 
at  present  are,  that  a  number  of  persons  in 
each  county  is  drawn  by  lot,  for  five  years 
(liable  to  be  prolonged  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  militia  being  called  out  and 
embodied),  and  officered  by  the  lord-lieu- 
tenants and  other  principal  land-owners, 
under  a  commission  of  the  crown.  They 
are  not  compellable  to  laave  their  county, 
unless  in  case  of  invasion  or  actual  rebel- 
lion within  the  realm,  nor,  in  any  case,  to 
march  out  of  the  kingdom.  When  drawn 
out,  they  are  subject  to  military  law.  In 
all  cases  of  actual  invasion,  or  imminent 
danger  thereof,  and  in  all  cases  of  rebel- 
lion or  insurrection,  the  king  may  embody 
the  militia,  and  direct  ibem  to  be  led  into 
any  part  of  the  kingdom,  having  commu- 
nicated the  occasion  to  parliament,  if  sit- 
ting, or,  if  not  sitting,  having  declared  it  in 
cojincil,  and  notified  it  by  proclamation. 
In  Tyrol,  a  general  arming  against  the 
French  was  effected  in  1799.  When,  in 
1808,  the  arch-duke  Charles  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  military  affairs,  a  general 
Landtvehr  was  organized  throughout  the 
Austrian  provinces.  In  1809,  these  troops 
Ibught  well,  and  amounted,  at  that  time, 
to  300,000  men ;  after  1811,  only  to  71,500 ; 
but,  after  1813,  the  Landwehr  was  again 
placed  on  its  old  footing,  and,  quite  lately, 
parts  of  it  have  been  called  out  to  increase 
the  army,  which  stands  ready  to  overrun 
Italy.  In  Hunsary,  the  common  law 
obliges  every  nobleman  to  serve  himself  and 
to  bring  his  vassals  into  the  field,  if  called 


upon.  This  levie  js  called  an  "insurrec- 
tion of  the  nobility.^  In  1809,  this  insur> 
rection  consisted  of  17,000  hone  and 
21,000  foot  In  1807)  a  general  militia 
was  oipuiized  in  Russia,  which,  in  1812, 
was  or  confflderable  service  against  t!ie 
French.  Prussia  has  carried  the  Lcmd- 
toehr  to  greater  perfection  than  any  other 
country :  in  that  cooBtry,  the  militia  forms 
the  main  .body  of  ti:e  amiy.  In  1813, 
every  male  person  under  forty-eight  years 
of  age  was  obliged  to  serve  against  the 
French  in  the  militia.  The  national  mi* 
litia,  at  that  time,  included  both  infantiy 
and  cavalry.  The  lonper  commissionod 
officers  were  elected  by  the  militia-men, 
and  the  higher  by  the  estates  of  each  cir- 
cle. When  Napoleon  returned  fivm  Elba, 
Prussia  had  150,000  infantry  and  20,000 
cavalry  of  the  militia  under  arms.  After 
the  peace  of  1815,  the  Landxoekr  was  es- 
tablished on  its  present  footing.  Every 
Prussian,  with  the  single  exception  of 
mediatized  princes,  is  obliged  to  serve  for 
three  years  in  the  standing  army,  between 
bis  seventeenth  and  twenty-third  yean 
Part  of  this  time,  however,  he  is  generally 
on  furiough.  If  a  person  equips  himsw 
and  undergoes  an  examinarion,  by  which 
he  proves  that  he  has  received  a  certain 
education,  he  has  to  serve  one  year  only 
in  the  standing  army.  After  this  time, 
every  Prussian  belongs,  until  his  thirtieth 
year,  to  the  first  class  of  the  Landwehr^  at- 
tends freauent  drilb  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, and  has  to  serve  for  three  weeks 
every  year,  when  the  Landwtkr  is  called 
together  for  great  mancBuvres.  Every 
man  is  in  the  Landtvehr  what  he  was  in 
the  standing  army — ^foot-soldier,  horee- 
man  or  anillerist.  Crovemment  hires 
horses  for  the  time  of  manoeuvring,  and, 
as  they  are  well  fed  and  ridden  by  experi- 
enced men,  the  owners  generally  like  to 
let  out  their  horses  for  the  occasion.  Ev- 
ery Prussian,  fh>m  his  thirtieth  year  until 
his  fortieth,  belongs  to  the  second  class  of 
militia.  This  is  not  called  together  in 
time  of  peace,  and,  in  war,  only  in  fime 
of  the  gi^test  emergency,  md  then  only 
for  local  or  provincial  service.  Thns 
Prussia  is  enabled  to  assemble  a  very 
large  army  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
whether  to  the  injury  of  the  nation  is  a 
question  not  to  be  discussed  here.  In  i^ 
gard  to  the  militia  of  the  U.  States,  it  is 
provided,  by  act  of  congress  of  1792,  that 
all  able-bodied,  white  male  citizens,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ei^teen  and  forty-five, 
with  certain  exceptions  (officers  of  gov- 
ernment, members  of  congress,  mariners 
in  service,  &c.  &c)  shall  be  enrolled  in 
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to  provide  themselves  with  the  common 
arms  of  infantry^  and  with  ball  oartridgeBy 
&c^  at  their  own  expense.  These  are 
arranffed  into  brieades,  regiments,  compa- 
nies, fltc^  as  the  kgislatures  of  the  several 
states  may  direct.  Each  battalion  is  to 
have  at  least  one  company  of  grenadiers, 
light-iuikntry  or  rifleoion,  and  each  divis- 
ion at  least  one  company  of  artillery  and 
one  troop  of  horse,  rroper  ordnance  and 
field  ttrtiilery  is  to  be  provided  by  th&  gov- 
cmmeDt  of  the  U.  States.  The  cavalir 
and  artillery  troops  are  to  consist  of  vof- 
unteere  from  the  inilitia  at  large,  not  ex- 
ceeding one  company  to  each  regiment, 
and  are  to  equip  themselves,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ordnance  above  mendoned. 
Whenever  the  U.  States  shall  be  invaded, 
or  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion  from 
any  foreign  nation  or  Indian  tribe,  the 
proiident  is  authorized  to  call  forth  si^ch 
number  of  the  milida  of  the  state  or  states 
most  convenient  to  the  scene  of  action  as 
be  may  judge  necessaiy.  In  case  of  any 
insurrection  in  any  state  against  the  state 

Svemment,  he  may,  on  application  from 
9  le^siature  of  such  state  (or  from  the 
execuQve,  when  the  legislature  cannot  be 
convened)  call  forth  such  number  of  the 
milida  of  any  other  state  or  states  as  may 
be  applied  for,  or  as  he  may  judge  neces- 
sary to  suppress  the  insurrection.  So, 
whenever  the  laws  of  the  U.  States  are 
opposed  in  any  state  by  combinations  too 
powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  proceedinffs,  or  by  the 
powens  vested  in  the  marshaTs,  the  presi- 
dent may  call  forth  the  militia  of  such 
state,  or  any  other  state,  to  suppress  them, 
and  may  continue  the  militia  in  service  for 
thirty  clays  after  the  commencement  of 
the  next  session  of  congress.  During  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  it  v^as  pro- 
vided, by  an  act  which  expired  with  the 
war,  that,  when  the  militia  were  in  pay  of 
the  U.  States,  and  acting  in  conjunction 
wiUi  the  regular  troops  of  the  U.  States, 
they  were  to  be  governed  by  the  rules  and 
articles  of  war  in  like  manner  with  the 
rs|gular  forces,  and  subject  to  be  tried  by 
courts  martial,  these  courts  martial,  how- 
ever, to  be  compoeed  of  militia  officers. 
It  was  also  proviaod  that  the  militia,  when 
called  into  the  service  of  the  U.  States, 
might,  if  the  president  of  the  U.  States 
was  of  opinion  that  the  public  interest  re- 
quired it,  be  compelled  to  serve  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  six  months  in  any 
year.  The  sum  of  $200,000  is  appropri- 
ated annually  for  the  puipose  of  providing 
arms  and  equipments  for  the  whole  body 


of  the  mifitia  of  |he  U.  States,  which  are 
divided  among  the  states  and  territories 
respectively,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  effective  militia  in  each.  In  all  the 
states,  the  governor  is  commander-in-chief 
of  the  militia,  with  more  or  fewer  restric- 
tions. In  Massachusetts,  he  has  power  to 
exercise,  assemble  and  govern  them,  and 
to  employ  them  to  resist  invasion  or  det- 
riment to  the  commonwealth,  but  cannot 
march  them  out  of  tlie  limits  of  the  state 
without  their  free  consent,  or  the  consent 
of  the  general  court,  except  that  he  may 
transport  them  bv  land  or  water  out  of  the 
state,  for  the  dercnce  of  any  part  of  the 
state  to  which  access  cannot  otherwise 
conveniently  be  had.  By  the  constitutions 
of  many  of  the  states,  especially  tliose 
which  are  of  recent  origin,  the  governor  is 
not  commander-in-chief  of  the  miUtia, 
when  they  are  in  the  actual  service  of  the 
U.  States.  This  is  to  prevent  collision 
between  the  general  government  and  that 
of  the  separate  states,  such  as  took  place 
between  the  government  of  Massachusetts 
and  that  of  the  U.  States,  during  the  last 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Such  a  provision 
exists  in  the  constitutions  of  Connectiimt, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  South  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Mississippi,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Missouri, 
Maine.  In  some  of  the  stat^  the  gov- 
ernor is  not  to  command  personally,  ex 
cept  when  so  advised  by  the  legislature. 
This  is  the  case  in  Vermont,  Maryluml, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Louisiana.  In  North 
Carolina,  the  governor  cannot  embody  the 
militia  of  his  own  authority  for  the  public 
safety,  except  in  the  recess  of  the  general 
assembly.  In  some  of  the  states,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  militia  is  not  provided 
for  by  the  constitution,  but  kft  to  be  set- 
tied  by  the  legislature;  this  is  the  case  in 
Pennsylvania,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Illi- 
nois, Alabama.  In  most  of  the  states, 
howeyer,  particular  provision  is  made  fo-* 
the  election  or  appointment  of  officers  of 
difierent  decrees.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
captains  and  subalterns  are  elected  by  the 
written  votes  of  tiieir  companies,  the  field 
officen  of  regiments  by  the  written  votes 
of  the  captains  and  subalterns  of  their  re- 
spective regiments,  the  brigadiers  by  the 
field-officeis  of  their  respective  brigades. 
The  governor  commissions  these  officers. 
The  major-generals  are  appointed  by  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  each 
having  a  negative  on  the  other,  and  are 
commissioned  by  the  governor.  If  the 
electors  of  brigadiers,  field-officers  and 
captains  neglect  to  choose,  the  governor, 
with  the  advice  of  the  council,  fiUs  vacan- 
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Id  ftcw  HunpriuvBy  tiw  fpsotctM 
and  fidd-oflieoB  of  the  mifitia  arBDomi- 
nated  by  tbe  goyeroor  and  eounciL  The 
I  are  nomiiiated  by 


die  field-offiecn»  and,  if  approved  by  tbe 
governor^  appointed  by  bun.  TTie  conH' 
ntindrng  omcen  of  leciments  appoint 


legunents 
tlietr  adjatanM  and  quaiter-martLii^  tbe 
Uigadief*  their  brigade-majon^  tbe  maior- 
gencfab  tbeir  aidi^tbe  eaptaine  and  auhal- 
terns  tbeirnoii-eomininionedofiieera.  In 
Vermont,  tbe  mifitia  companies  eket  tbeir 
captains  and  olber  officers,  and  tbe  cap- 
tains and  subabenis  nominate  and  recom- 
mend tbe  field-officen,  wbo  appoint  tbeir 
ataffofficem  Tbe  superior  officeta  are 
appomted  by  tbo  goyernor  and  coimciL 
The  provisions  of  tbe  New  York  const!- 
tudon  are  mucb  tbe  same  as  tboee  of 
Massaebusetts.  In  New  Jeney,  tbe  cap- 
tains and  inferior  offieen  are  cboeen  br 
tbe  eompaniefl^  but  field  and  general  offi- 
cers by  tbe  council  and  assembly.  In 
Maryland,  tbe  offioera  of  the  militia  are 
appointed  by  tbe  governor.  In  North 
Carolina,  the  senate  and  bouse  of  com- 
mons appoint  tbe  generals  and  field-offi- 
oets  of  the  milhia.  In  Georgia,  tbe  gen- 
eral offieen  of  tbe  militia  are  to  be  elected 
fay  the  general  assembly,  and  comnussion- 
ed  by  the  governor.  Tbe  other  officera 
are  elected  as  the  legislature  may  direct 
In  Kentucky,  the  eommanding  officers  of 
tbe  respective  regiments  appomt  tbe  ren- 
mental  stafl^  briji^idier-generBls  their. bng^ 
age-majora,  majoi^-generals  their  aids,  ami 
captains  tbe  non-eoromisnoned  officera  of 
companies.  A  majority  of  tbe  field-<^- 
oen  and  captains  in  each  regiment  nomi- 
nate the  commissioned  officera  in  each 
company,  wbo  are  oommissioDed  by  tbe 
governor.  In  Tennessee,  field-officers^ 
captains,  snbahems  and  non-commiasioned 
officera  are  elected  by  tbe  citizens  sub- 
ject to  military  duty  in  the  districts  of  theae 
officer^  bri^ier-generals  by  tbe  field-offi- 
cera  of  tbeir  respective  bnaades,  major- 
penerabbytbefieid-officeraoftbeh-respect- 
ive  divisions.  The  governor  appoints  tbo 
adjutant^general,  tbe  major-aenerels  ap- 
point tbeir  aids,  tlie  brigadier-generals 
tl|eir  brigade-majors,  and  the  commondiitf 
officera  of  regiments  their  adjutants  and 
quarter-masters.  In  Ohio,  captains  and 
subalterns  are  elected  by  their  eorapaniesi 
majon  hy  tbe  captains  and  suboltenis  of 
the  battaGoii,  colonels  bv  the  majoFs,  cap- 
tains and  subalterns  of  the  regiment,  brig- 
adier-genends  by  the  commissioned  offi- 
cera of  their  respeetive  brigades;  majors 
generals  and  quaiter-master-genersJs  are 
appoiniad  by  tbe  joint   baUoc  of  both 


of  me  legHiBtHre.  ^%e  goreiDor 
appoints  tbe  ai^taiit-gencnli;  tlM  msior- 
peoerals  appont  their  aids  and  other  <fivis- 
no  officera,  the  brtgaifien  tfaeir  majors^ 
commandera  of  regiments  tbeir  ad^utant^ 
quarter-maslera,  and  other  regunental 
staffoffieen^  and  die  captains  and  snbal- 
lems  the  non-commuBioned  officera  and 
musieiain.  In  IndisDa,  tbe  dectioos  are 
much  as  in  TenneBsee,  except  that  briga- 
diera  are  cboaen  by  all  the  commisBoiied 
officera  of  their  respective  brigades,  and 
major-generals  by  tne  comnxkasioned  offi- 
cera of  tbeir  respectiTe  divisions^  In 
Missouri,  tbe  conetiiutjott  provides  that 
field-officera  and  oorapany-officera  sball 
be  elected  by  tbe  pcfaons  sntject  to  mili- 
tsry  duty  vritbin  tbdr  lesneetive  com- 
mands ;  brigadier-generals  by  tbe  field- 
officera  of  their  respective  brigades,  and 
nmior-generals  by  the  brigadieraand  field- 
officera  of  tb^r  respective  divisions,  undl 
otherwise  directed  by  law.  General  and 
field-officera  appoint  their  staff-offieera. 
The  governor  appoints  an  adjutsnt-gener- 
al,  ami  all  other  militia  officera  wbcMe  ap- 

ntments  are  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
Aaine,  tbe  system  is  much  as  in  tbe 
last-mentioned  state,  except  that  tbe  ma- 
jor-generals are  elected  by  tbe  senate  and 
bouse  of  representafives.  TTie  consdtu- 
tions  of  some  of  the  states  exempt  fiom 
militia  duty,  with  more  ot  lees  qualifica- 
tion, peraons  oonsciendously  scrupulouB 
about  bearing  arms.  This  is  the  caae 
with  those  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  In- 
diana, Miasoori,  Illinois,  Alabama.  (See 
JIlKiUary  CoUmks^MUkary  IHclndSj^r^ 
and  ^miy,  Siandmg,) 

Miuk;  a  aecretion  peculiar  to  the  ft- 
males  of  the  dsas  aunmnalta,  or  those  ani- 
mals vidiich  feed  their  young  ttom  tfaeir 
teata,  and  which  takes  t>lace,  in  some  of 
them,  only  during  ana  after  the  time  of 
gestation.  It  dims  as  procured  fiT>m  dif- 
ferent animals,  but  its  cenersl  properties 
are  tbe  same  ia  alL  When  this  fluid  ia 
alk>wed  to  stand  for  some  time,  it  under- 
|;oes  spontaneous  changes,  and  is  resolved 
mto  its  component  parts:  a  thick  yellow* 
ish  subsbmoe  collects  on  die  surface, 
which  is  cream,  and  the  nuHc  beneadi  be- 
comes thinner  than  before,  and  is  of  a 
pale  bluish  color.  When  cream  is  kept 
for  some  days  without  being  disturbed,  it 
gradually  becomes  thicker,  till  at  last  it 
acquires  the  consistenee  of  cheese;  and 
hence  one  method  of  making  eream* 
cheese,  merely  by  putting  cream  into  a 
linen  bag,  and  leaving  it  there  till  it  b»* 
eomes  aolkL    When  cream  Is  sbakeui  m 
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is  resolved  into  its  component  parte.  The 
process  by  which  this  is  aeoomplished  is 
called  ekumingy  hy  which  two  substauMces 
are  obtained,  Mi<fer  and  butter-milk.  In 
the  making  of  butter,  cream  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  time,  during  which  an  acid 
is  generipited.  It  is  then  put  into  a  chum 
and  shaken,  by  which  the  butter  is  gradu- 
ally separated.  What  is  left  (the  butter- 
milk) has  a  sour  taste^  but  by  no  means  so 
much  so  as  that  of  the  cream  before  the 
churning.  Butter  is  sometimes  also  made 
from  cream  which  has  not  become  sour, 
but  the  process  is  much  more  tedious,  t^e 
acid  formed  in  the  other  case  faroring  its 
separation.  Butter  is  merely  an  animal 
oil,  solid  at  a  natural  heat,  but  held  in 
solution  in  milk,  by  some  of  the  other 
substances.  As  tlius  procured,  it  is  not 
pure,  but  may  in  a  great  measure  be  freed 
from  its  impurities,  by  washing  it  with  cold 
water;  and  though  apt  to  become  rancid, 
yet,  when  mixed  with  salt,  may  be  kept 
any  length  of  time.  Milk  from  which 
butter  has  been  taken,  undergoes  sponta- 
neous changes.  It  becomes  ^much  sourer, 
and  congeals  into  a  mass  of  the  consistence 
of  jelly.  When  heated,  the  fermentation 
of  this  coaffulum  is  hastened,  and  by  the 
addition  of  certain  substances,  it  veir'soon 
takes  place ;  thus  acrds  and  spirit  of  wine 
curdle  it,  which  is  owing  to  the  albumen 
it  contains  being  acted  on  by  them,  in  the 
same  way  as  blood  or  white  of  egffs.  By 
far  the  most  powerful  coagulator,  howev- 
er, is  the  substance  called  rennet,  which  is 
the  decoction  of  the  stomach  of  animals, 
as  a  calf.  When  the  milk  is  previously 
heated,  and  rennet  added,  it  is  almost  iu- 
standy  coagulated.  If  after  this  it  is  cut, 
a  thinnish  nuid  oozes  firom  it,  and  if  it  be 
put  into  a  bag  and  squeezed,  the  whole 
of  this  is  forced  out,  and  a  whitish,  tough 
matter  is  left;  the  former  is  loheyj  the 
latter  curtL  On  this  depends  the  process 
of  making  cheese,  which  varies  in  rich- 
ness, according  to  the  mode  followed  in 
pre[)aring  it  When  milk  is  heated  gradu- 
ally, and  merely  to  the  temperature  at 
which  it  curdles,  and  if  the  curd  be  freed 
gently  from  the  whey,  it  retains  almost  the 
whole  of  the  cream,  which  adds  to  its  rich- 
ness and  flavor.  But  when  it  is  curdled 
quickly,  and  the  whey  is  speedilv  removed 
by  cutting  the  curd,  a  ^at  deal,  or  neariy 
the  whole  of  thecream  is  carried  oft^  and  the 
cheese  is  poor,  and  has  not  the  rich  flavor  of 
that  made  in  die  other  way.  The  latter  is 
tlie  method  generally  followed  in  Scotland, 
where  both  cheese  and  butter  are  got  from 
milk ;  for  the  whey  procured  in  uie  pro- 
cess yields  a  considonble  quantity  of  tha 


latter ;  and  hence  the  comparative  poorness 
of  Scottish  cheese.  In  making  cheese, 
having  obtained  the  curd,  and  freed  it  from 
its  whey,  the  remaining  part  of  the  pro- 
cess is  merely  to  subiect  it  to  pressure,  by 
which  the  whole  of  the  whey  is  forced 
out,  the  color  being  communicated  by  the 
addition  of  coloring  matter:  that  generally 
used  is  annotta,  which  is  mixed  with  the 
milk.  Whey  has  a  pleasant  taste,  and 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
sweetish  substance,  called  sugar  of  milk ; 
hence  it  is  frecjUently  used  as  dnnk,  and 
from  its  nutritious  quali^,  it  is  adminis- 
tered to  delicate  neople ;  hence  the  use  of 
asses'  milk,  whicn  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  it  It  is  from  its  eontaining  this 
saccharine  matter,  that  it  is  sometimes,  as 
in  some  of  the  noithem  counties  of  Scot- 
land, made  to  iinder^  fermentation,  by 
which  a  very  weak  spirituous  fluid  is  ob- 
tained. By  evaporation  it  aflbrds  a  minute 
quantity  of  saline  matter  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  sugar  of  milk.  When  whey  or 
milk  is  expo^  to  a  temperature  between 
60^  and  80^  it  undergoeB  a  spontaneous 
change,  attended  by  the  production  of  an 
acid,  which  was  originally  examined  by 
Scheele,  and  has  been  termed  lacHc  add, 

MiLKT  Wat.    (See  Gidaxy,) 

Mill  ;  originally,  a  machine,  adapted  to 
divide,  crush,  or  pulverize  any  substance  ; 
but  more  entensively  applied,  in  modem 
times,  to  almost  all  machine!^  consisting 
of  wheel-work,  whether  intended  to 
change  the  form,  or  merely  the  position 
of  the  substance  operated  upon.  The 
term  as  thus  used  is  veiy  indefmite,  both 
in  regard  to  the  moving  power  and  the 
application  of  the  power  or  the  pro- 
cess. Mills  therefore  take  diflerent  names, 
from  the  process,  as  stamping-mills,  saw- 
mills, fulling-mills,  grinding-mills,  &c.; 
flnom  the  moving  power,  as  wind-mills, 
water-mills,  hand-mills,  steam-mills,  &c. ; 
or  from  the  material  operated  upon,  as 
cotton-mills,  flour-mills,  sugar-mills,  oil- 
mills,  &c.  This  great  variety  in  the  na- 
ture and  uses  of  mills  rendera  it  impossi- 
ble to  give  descriptions  of  them  under  one 
bead.  The  general  principles  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  moving  powers  will  be 
ft>und  described  under  the  heads  Mt^ 
dumiet,  HudraviicSy  Machinery,  Pneiumat- 
ics,  Steam,JfheeU,  &c.,  and  their  particular 
applications  to  diflerent  materials  will  be 
treated  of  under  the  appropriate  heads. 
One  of  the  eariiest  and  most  universal 
applications  of  machinery  of  this  kind 
is  to  tiie  comminution  of  gram.  Among 
the  rudest  nations  we  find  this  done  bv 
pounding  it  between  two  Btones ;  but  widi 
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tbefintadvanoef  of  ait,  a  aimple  hand- 
mill  is  constructed,  composed  of  an  im- 
movable nelher-stone  (Or.  ft^Xn)  and  an 
upper-stone  (piXnt  or  ivs)^  put  m  motion 
bjr  the  hand.  These  machmes  were  used 
-  by  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  and  common- 
ly moved  by  slaves  or  criminals.  Asses 
were  afterwards  employed.  According 
to  the  Greek  mythology  Pilunmus,  Myles, 
or  Mylanles,  invented  the  milL  Water- 
miUs  (moUt  anuarut)  seem  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Jtomans.  Wind  mills  (q.  v.) 
were  invented  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Among  the  modems  the  common  mill  for 
grinding  grain  is  constructed  with  two 
circular  stones  phused  horizontally.  Buhr- 
stone  is  the  best  material  of  which  mill- 
stones are  made,  but  sienite  and  granite 
are  frequently  used  for  Indian  com.  and 
rye.  The  lower  stone  is  fixed,  while  the 
upper  one  revolves  with  considerable 
velocity,  and  is  supported  by  an  axis  pass- 
ing throuffh  the  tower  stone,  the  distance 
between  the  two  being  capahle  of  adjust- 
ment aooording  to  the  fineness  which  it  is 
intended  to  produce  in  the  meal  or  flour. 
When  the  cuameler  is  five  foot,  the  stone 
may  make  about  90  revolutions  in  a  min- 
ute without  the  flour  becoming  too  much 
heated.  The  c<Mrn  or  grain  is  shaken  out 
<ftf  a  hopper  by  means  of  projections  fimn 
the  revolving  axis,  which  give  to  its  lower 

Cor  feeder,  a  vibrating  motion.  The 
ar  stone  is  riichtly  convex,  and  the 
upper  one  tomemat  more  concal^  so 
that  the  com,  which  enten  at  tlie  middle 
of  the  stone,  passes  outward  for  a  short 
distance  before  it  begins  to  be  ground. 
After  being  reduced  to  powder,  it  is  dis- 
charged at  the  circumference,  its  escape 
being  ikvored  liy  the  centrifugal  force,  and 
by  the  convexity  of  the  lower  stone. 
The  surface  of  the  stones  is  cut  into 
grooves,  in  order  to  make  thein  act  mors 
readily  and  effectually  on  the  com ;  and 
these  grooves  are  cut  obliquely,  that  they 
may  assist  the  escape  of  the  meal  1^ 
throwing  it  outward.  The  operation  of 
^/Kng,  DV  which  the  flour  is  separated 
from  tlie  bran,  or  coannr  particles,  is  per- 
formed by  a  cylindrical  sieve  placed  in  an 
inclined  position  and  turned  by  machine- 
ry The  fineness  of  flour  is  said  to  be 
grmtcst  when  the  bran  has  not  been  too 
much  8ubdivided,^so  that  it  may  be  more 
readily  separated  b^  bolting.  This  takes 
place  when  the  grinding  has  been  per- 
formed more  bv  the  action  of  the  paitieles 
upon  each  other,  than  bv  the  grit  of 
the  stone.  For  this  sort  of  grinding,  the 
buhmtone  is  peculiariy  suited.  The  patent 
improvemoniB  of  Evans  consist  of  a  series 


of  machines  calculated  to  mvt  hand-labor, 
by  perfonninff  every  movement  of  the 
grain  and  med  from  one  part  of  the  raiU 
to  another,  or  from  one  machine  to  anoth- 
er, by  the  force  of  the  water* — For  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  the  reader  may 
C4>nsuk  Evens'^  MUwrigkPt  Guide  (6th 
edit  Philadelphia,  18291  or  Buchanan's 
Mm  ITwk  (London,  1633, 3  vols.). 

Mn«LBDofiviixB ;  a  post-town,  capital 
of  Baldwin  county,  and  metropolis  of  the 
state  of  Geoigia,  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  O^nee,  in  lat.  33^  G  N. ;  Ion. 
83^  20^  W.  It  is  87  miles  south-west  of 
Augusta.  The  public  buildings  area  sUite- 
hoiue,  a  state  araenal,  an  academy,  a 
court-house,  a  jail,  four  prioting-omces^ 
and  houses  of  worship  for  Methodists, 
Baptists  and  Presbyterians.  A  branch  of 
the  state  bank,  and  one  of  the  Darien  bank, 
are  locAted  here.  Four  weekly  papeni 
are  published.  The  river  here  is  552  feet 
wide,  6  foot  deep,  and  is  navigable  for 
boats  of  70  tons.  Above  the  town  are 
rapids.  About  8000  bus  of  cotton  are 
annually  deposited  here,  for  the  Darien  and 
Savannah  markets.  The  popuhition  of 
Milledgeville  has  not  increased  for  several 
years.  In  1824,  it  was  estimated  at  dOOa 
The  village  of  Macon,  34  miles  south- 
west of  MilledgeviHe,  has  become  the 
principal  scene  of  business  for  this  part  of 
the  state,  and  the  political  metropolis  has 
ceased  to  be  regarded  with  interest  by  new 
settlera.  (See  Sherwood's  Gazetteer  of 
Georgia.) 

MiUiBirifiUM  (thoutand  yeort);  gen- 
erally taken  for  the  thousand  years  in 
which  some  Christian  sects  expected,  and 
some  still  eiqiect,  the  Messiah  to  found  a 
kingdom  on  earth,  full  of  splendor  and 
happiness.  This  opinion  originated  from 
the  expectations  of  the  Jews,  in  regard  to  a 
Messiah.  Elxcited  and  nourished  by  their 
prophets,  endeared  to  them  by  their  stif. 
ferings  durinc  and  after  the  babylonish 
captivity,  and  oy  the  national  pride,  which 
their  misery  served  to  increase,  those  ex- 
pectations took  a  more  and  more  decided- 
ly sensual  turn  in  the  time  of  Jesus,  partic- 
ularly under  the  oppresnoo  of  the  Roman 
government.  (See  MeuiaK)  Jesus  de- 
clared himself  to  be  the  expected  Mes- 
siah, announcing  his  newreli^on  as  the 
fulfilment  of  tlie  promises  given  by  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  Not- 
withstanding his  express  declaration,  that 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  establish  a 
worldly  kingdom,  but  a  spiritual  kingdom 
of  truth  and  virtue,  and  notwithstanding 
the  doctrine  of  his  apostles,  that  a  lasting 
happiness  could  only  be  expected  iu  a 
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beOer  worid,  fte  new  Chiistiaiis  eould 
not  refiraiu  fiom  ezpectiDg  the  elorious  re- 
turn of  Jefliia,  as  descriM  by  the  apoetles^ 
on  earth,  and  from  interpreting  the  ex- 
preeaiont  of  Jesus,  which  seem  to  ftvor 
such  a  hope,  according  to  their  wishes, 
bent  on  worldly  happiness.  These  ex- 
pectations, entertained  by  the  converts 
from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  were  bleikled 
with  the  imaaes  of  a  golden  age,,  which 
had  been  imbibed  by  the  converts  from 
paganism,  who  still  cherished  the  Actions 
of  heathen  mythology.  Besides,  it  was 
natural,  that  the  situation  of  the  fiiat  Chris- 
tians, groaning  under  the  oppression  of 
their  heathen  masters,  should  contribute 
to  increase  their  desire  for  a  new  state  of 
thinn.  ChUiasmt  or  the  expectation  of 
the  btessed  millennium,  became,  there- 
fore, a  univennl  belief  among  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  first  centuries,  which  was 
strengthened  by  the  prophecies  contain- 
ed in  Revelation  (chap.  xx.  xxi.)  of  the 
signs  which  are  to  precede  and  indicate 
the  happy  times  of  ttie  millennium.  This 
belief  was  clothed  in  still  more  lively 
colors  by  the  descriptions  of  such  a  state  in 
some  pseudo-prophetical  writings,  foiged 
towards  the  close  of  the  first,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  second  eentury,  under 
the  names  of  pettonages  of  the  Okl 
Testament  and  apostles  ^the  Testament 
of  the  twelve  Patriarchs,  the  4th  book  of 
Esra,  the  Revelation  of  Peter,  &C.),  and  in 
the  Sibylline  books  of  the  Christians,  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Pastor  of  the 
Pseudo-Hermas,  and  in  the  Talmud. 
How  ea^ieriy  such  deaeriptioas  were  re- 
ceived, IS  shown  by  the  unanimity  with 
which  tlie  doctrine  of  the  millennium  was 
adopted  and  promulgated  by  the  Christian 
teachers  of  the  first  centuries.  Not  only 
the  heretic  Cerinthus,  who  had  imbibed 
this  doctrine  from  Judaism,  but  als6  orth<i- 
dox  teachers,  as  Papias  of  liierspolis,  Ira- 
psBus,  Justin  the  Martyr,  fee,  delisted  in 
the  dreams  of  the  iriory  and  happiness  of 
the  millennium.  Seme  it  began,  hmnan 
misery,  according  to  their  aptnioD,  waa  to 
rise  to  the  highest  degree ;  Uma  the  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  empue  would  kl- 
low,  and  from  its  ruins  woukl  proceed  a 
new  state  of  things,  in  which  the  faithful 
who  had  risen  mm  the  dead,  with  tbeae 
still  living,  would  enioy  ineffiMe  happi- 
ness. At  that  blissful  period,  every  ear 
would  p^uce  10,000  grsins,  and  every 
grain  10  pounds  of  wheat  flour,  every 
vine  would  yield  milliona  on  millions  of 
measures  of'^wine,  the  innocenee  of  Para- 
diae  would  be  united  to  every  intellectual 
and  sensual  pteaaure,  the  victory  of  the 


fiathful  over  the  unbeKevera  be  oomplete, 
and  the  blessed  reside  in  the  heaveBly  Je- 
nsalen^  which  would  descend  finm 
heaven  in  extaaerdinary  aplendor  and  gran- 
deur, to  receive  them  in  ita  magninceat 
babitationa.  The  Millenarians  fi»unded 
their  belief  on  the  Mosaic  history  of  the 
creation.  Conaidering  this  history  as  a 
prototype  of  the  ftte  of  the  worid,  and 
concluuingfrom  Psalm  xc,that  1000  years 
make  with  God  one  day,  they  beheld  in 
the  six  davs*  of  creation,  6000  years  of  ter- 
restrial labors  and  sufierings,  and  in  the 
seventh,  the  day  of  rest,  a  period  of  1000 
vears,  in  which  the  reign  or  Christ  should 
be  established. — ^The  Gnostics,  despisinff 
matter,  were  adversaries  to  the  dogma  of 
the  millennium,  and  the  more  zealously  it 
was  defended  by  the  Montanists  (for  in- 
stance, Tertullian),  the  more  suspicious  did 
it  gradually  become  to  the  orthodox  also. 
The  philosophic  school  at  Alexandria, 
pardculariy  Origen,  opposed  it  in  the  third 
century  by  argument,  which  were  soon 
adopted  by  all  the  fathera.  Lactanfius  was 
the  last  distinguished  teacher  of  the  primi- 
tive church  who  adhered  to  the  idea  of  a 
millennium.  When  Christianity  became 
the  predominant  reficion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  doctrine  Tost  its  interest  for 
the  multitude ;  victory,  Uberty  and  aecu- 
rity,  which  the  milleiinium  was  expected 
to  iMing,  being  now  actually  enjoyed  by 
the  ChristiansL  The  belief  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  bodv,  however,  which  eouU 
not  be  dispensed  vrith  in  the  pleaaurea 
which  the  MiUenarians  promised  them- 
selvei^  passed  from  them  into  the  dofrmas 
of  the  church,  thou^  the  fkthers  of  a  later 
period  supported  it  on  different  grounds 
firom  the  MiUenariansL  Jerome  and  Aik 
gustine  zealously  opposed  the  gross  ideas 
of  the  few  enthusiasts,  who,  in  the  fifth 
centuiy,  were  atiU  exfiecting  this  fwriod. 
Since  that  time,  the  church  has  rejected 
the  dopma  of  the  miUeDnium,  together 
with  other  Jewish  notions.  The  expecta- 
tion of  the  laat  day  in  A.  D.  1000,  gave  it 
some  weight  for  a  short  time  on^,  and 
similar  hopea  excited  by  the  crusades  were 
aooa  disiuppoioted  by  the  event  At  the  time 
of  the  reformation,  the  doctrine  of  a  mil- 
tonium  was  in  some  dearee  revived,  by  its 
appttcatkui  to  the  overthrow  of  the  papal 
dominion.  But  it  was  only  aoase  sects 
of  fanatics,  such  as  the  Anabaptists,  and 
aome  mystical  enthuaiasts,  in  whom  the 
seventeenth  century  was  rich,  that  adhered 
to  these  nociona.  During  the  relicioaa 
and  civil  wars  in  France  and  En^laad, 
the  peraecuted  sousfat  eonsolatioD  m  the 
dxeama  of  a  miUaniual  kingdom:  the  rsp- 
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tures  of  the  MyeticB  and  Quietiflts  among 
the  Catholics  led  to  a  similar  result,  aod 
the  most  learned  and  zealous  fiiends  of 
Chiliasm  rose  among  the  Lutherans  dur- 
ing and  after  the  90  years*  war.  The 
disci{)le8  of  Weigel  and  the  adherents  to 
the  religious  principles  of  Petersen,  went 
the  fiuthest ;  jet  even  many  moderate  and 
sober  theologians,  misled  by  idle  specula- 
tions on  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Bible, 
particularly  on  the  book  of  Revelation, 
which,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  formed  a  favorite  occupation 
among  a  certain  class  of  divines,  indulged 
themselves  in  the  ideas  of  a  millennium. 
As  the  philosophical  vindication  of  this 
ioctrine,  which  was  attempted  in  England 
by  Thomas  Burnet  and  Whiston,  could 
not  satisfy  the  orthodox  Christians  on  ac- 
eount  of  the  scepticism  of  its  authors,  sev- 
eral apocalyptics,  among  whom  Bengel 
Jq.  V.)  formed  a  separate  school,  exhausted 
their  etTorts  in  endeavoring  to  calculate,  at 
least,  the  time  in  which  Uie  kingdom  of 
Christ  should  commence.  Ben^l  is  of 
opinion,  that  this  period  will  begm  in  the 
year  1836,  and  last  2000  years.  While 
his  disciples  were  flattering  themselves 
with  very  sensual  descriptions  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  Lavater  and  Jung 
Stilling,  who  possessed  more  imagination, 
but  even  less  coolness  and  learning,  tn- 
dulsed  nmilar  visions  and  predictions, 
with  which  they  entertained  their  ad- 
herents up  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Of 
all  the  vagaries  of  a  disordered  fancy,  the 
doctrine  of  a  millennium  is  one  of  the 
most  useless,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one 
of  the  most  dancerous.  Aversion  to  all 
that  exists,  hatred  of  contemporaries,  in- 
dolence and  spiritual  ano^nce— 4hese 
are  its  fruits ;  and  the  exercises  of  peni- 
tence, to  which  it  leads,  are  nothing  but 
the  effects  of  terror,  and  without  moral 
worth.  Quite  lately  a  sect  (if  this  name 
can  be  given  to  the  Mormonites)  has  sprung 
up  in  the  U.  States,  believing,  as  far  as  we 
are  informed,  in  the  near  approach  of  tiie 
millennium,  whose  enioyments  are  to  be 
of  a  sensual  and  woridly  character. 

Miller,  Edward,  M.  D.,  an  eminent 
physician  and  professor  at  New  York,  was 
bom  at  Dover,  in  the  state  of  Delaware, 
May  9, 1760.  In  1778,  he  undertook  the 
study  of  medicine.  He  began  practice  in 
Delaware,  but  made  himself  advantage- 
ously known  in  other  states,  by  a  dis- 
Suisition  on  the  Orijrin  of  the  Yellow 
'ever,  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  pub- 
lications in  support  of  the  doctrine  or  do- 
mutkfmgin.  In  1796,  doctor  Miller  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  New  York.    Witiiin 


a  few  weeks  afler,  he  formed,  in  concert 
with  doctor  S.  Mitchtll  and  doctor  E.  H. 
Smith,  the  plan  of  a  periodical  work,  to 
be  devoted  to  medicine.  The  first  num- 
ber was  issued  in  1797,  under  the  tide  of  the 
Medieal  ReposUoru,  No  work  of  a  similar 
kind  had  appeared  in  America.  It  excited 
medical  inquiries,  and  recorded  their  rv^- 
sultB.  It  occasioned  the  establishment  of 
similar  journals  ki  other  parts  of  the  U. 
States.  Doctor  Miller  lived  to  see  its  fif- 
teenth volume  brought  neariy  to  a  dose. 
In  1803,  he  was  appointed  resident  phy- 
sician for  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
wimessed,  as  such,  several  pestilential 
seasons.  The  fruits  of  his  observation 
and'  reflection  he  embodied  in  a  Re- 
port on  the  Rise,  Progress  and  Tennina- 
tion  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  to  which  a  high 
degree  of  merit  is  ascribed.  In  1807,  he 
was  elected  professor  of  the  practice  uf 
physic  in  the  uruvefsity  of  New  York. 
In  1809,  he  became  clinical  lecturer  in  the 
New  York  hospital.  Notwithstanding  the 
laborious  duties  of  those  offices,  and  the 
calls  of  an  extenave  practice,  he  kept  up 
an  active  correspondence  with  many  dis- 
tinguished physicians  and  men  of  letters 
in  the  principal  parts  of  Europe  and 
America.  Profbssional  honors  were  con- 
ferred upon  him  from  all  quarters.  He 
died  of  typhus  fever,  Mareh  17, 18152,  in 
the  SUd  year  of  his  age.  His  printed 
works  have  been  collect^  and  publisiied 
in  one  large  volume. 

Miller,  Joseph,  a  witty  actor,  whose 
name  has  become  proverbial  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  was  bom  in  1684,  it  is  sup- 
posed in  London,  and  was  a  favorite  low 
comedian  about  the  time  that  Congreve's 
comedies  were  ftshionable,  to  the  success 
of  which,  it  is  said,  his  humor  much  con- 
tributed. In  these  he  performed  Sir  Jo- 
seph Wittol,  in  the  Old  Bachelor,  and 
Ben,  in  Love  for  Love.  Another  of  his 
favorite  characters  was  Teague,  in  the 
Committee.  He  died  in  1738.  The  jests 
which  have  immortalized  his  name,  were 
collected  by  John  Motdey,  author  of  the 
life  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  other  worka 
Joe  Miller's  Jests  had  run  through  eleven 
editions  in  1751.  A  copy  of  the  original 
edition  was  lately  valued  at  ten  guineas, 
in  the  catalogue  of  an  eminent  bookseller. 

Millet  is  a  coarse,  strong  grass  (holctts 
gorghvmXt  bearing  heads  of^a  fine  round 
seed;  a  iittie  larger  than  mustard  seed. 
The  plant,  although  coarse,  makes  good 
food  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  seed  is 
equally  good  for  them ;  it  is  excellent  for 
fattening  poultry,  and  is  sometimes  made 
into  bread.    It  is  also  used  fbr  making 
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puddings,  for  which  pnrpoee  it  is  by  some 
preferr^  to  rice. 

M1U.IA11D  {fVench) ;  one  thousand  mil- 
lions. 

MiLLiiT,  Aubin  Louis ;  professor  of  an- 
tiquities at  Paris,  member  of  the  academy 
of  inscriptions  and  of  the  lecion  of  honor, 
and,  after  the  death  of  Bartlielemy,  conser- 
vateur  of  the  imperial  (royal)  cabinet  of 
medals  and  antiques.  Millin  was  bom  in 
Paris,  in  1750,  and  at  first  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  natural  history,  but  after- 
wards to  that  of  nhiloloj|y,  and  finally  to 
archeology.  In  his  earlier  writings  he  ap* 
peared  as  a  partisan  of  republican  princi- 
ples ;^  among  these  are  his  Almanac  Re- 
pvbUcainj  and  other  works,  which  he  did 
not  include  in  the  later  cataloffues  of  his 

Eublications.  In  the  reign  of  Napoleon, 
e  made  two  antiquarian  excursions  in 
France  and  Italy,  where  he  discovered 
several  remains  which  had  been  overlook- 
ed by  the  Italians.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  archeeolo^sts  that  France 
has  produced.  He  edited  the  Magasxn 
EncydopMimu  nearly  20  years.  Among 
his  principal  works  are  his  Didiotmavrt 
des  BtauxArU;  Momumenta  Antiqttes  in- 
idUs ;  GaUrie  Myihologique ;  Pemture  des 
Vasts  Ardiquts ;  Voyagt  dans  Us  Dipartt- 
menis  du  Midi  dela  lYance  ;  Histoirt  MS- 
tallique  de  la  RevdutUm  FVancaise;  Histoirt 
MiiaUiqu^de  PEmp€revrJ^{molhn,  His 
lectures,  which  were  fashionably  attended, 
contributed,  with  his  works,  to  difiuse  a 
tastd  for  the  study  of  antiquities  in  France. 
His  services  as  tonservaisur  of  the  cabi- 
net of  antiques,  of  which  he  made  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement,  also  deserve  to  be 
remembered.    He  died  in  1818. 

MiLLOT,  Claude  Francois  Xavier;  a 
leam<Hl  and  ingenious  French  author,  bom 
in  1726,  at  Besemcon.  He  was  educated 
ajt  the  Jesuits'  college,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  that  fraternity,  but  quitted  it,  and 
settled  at  Parma,  where  the  patronage  of 
the  duke  de  Nivemois  obtained  him  the 
historical  professor^ip.  This  situation  he 
filled  with  much  ability  and  reputation  for 
some  years,  when  the  prince  of  Cond6 
offering  to  his  acceptance  the  appointment 
of  tutor  to  the  young  duke  d'Enghien,  he 
returned  to  Paris.  His  works,  some  of 
which  are  much  esteemed  lor  the  spirit 
and  elegance  of  their  style,  consist  of  a 
History  of  the  Troubadours  (in  3  vols.) ; 
Memoirs,  Political  and  Military,  for  the 
History  of  the  Reigns  of  Louis  XIV  and 
Louis  XV  (6  vols.) ,  Elements  of  Univer- 
sal  History  (9  vohb] ;  Elements  of  the  His- 
tory of  England  (3vo]&);  Elements  of 
the  History  of  Fraoce  (3  vols.  12mo.),  be- 
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sides  some  academical  papers,  and  a  few 
translations  from  the  Latin.  His  death 
took  place  in  the  French  capital,  in  1785. 
Mills,  Charles,  a  historian,  born  at 
Greenwich,  in  1788,  was  articled  to  an  at- 
torney in  London.  Ill  health  and  the  at- 
tractions of  literature  prevented  him  from 
engaging  in  practice,  and,  in  1817,  he  pub- 
lishea  a  History  of  Muhammedanism, 
which  met  with  a  favorable  reception.  He 
afterwaids  produced  the  History  of  the 
Crasades  fl819) ;  Travels  of  Theodore 
Ducas,  at  tne  Revival  of  Letters  and  Ails 
in  Italy  (1821),  and  the  History  of  Chival- 
ly  (1825).  He  died  October  9, 1826. 
*  MiLner,  John,  a  celebrated  Catholic  di- 
vine and  writer  on  theology  and  ecclesi- 
astical antiquities,  was  bora  in  London,  in 
1752,  and  finished  his  studies  at  Douay. 
In  1777,  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  and,  in 
1779,  appointed  pastor  to  the  Catholic 
chapel  at  Winchester.  Doctor  Milner's 
study  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  architecture 
procured  for  him  admission  into  the  royal 
society  of  antiquaries  in  1790.  He  con- 
tributed many  valuable  communications  to 
the  ArchfBologiOy  and  published  a  Disser- 
tation on  the  modern  Style  of  alterinff 
Cathedrals,  as  exemplified  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Salisbuiy  (1798).  The  same  year,  he 
published  his  History,  Civil  and  Ecclesias- 
tical, and  Survey  of  the  Antiquities  of 
Winchester  (2  vols.,  4to.),  and  subsequently 
a  Treatise  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Architec- 
ture of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages 
(8vo.).  Some  obsei'vations  in  the  history 
of  Winchester  gave  offence  to  doctor 
Sturged,  a  prebendary  of  the  cathedral, 
who  animadverted  on  them  in  a  tract 
entitled  Reflections  on  Popery.  Doctor 
Milner  replied  to  this  attack  in  his  Letters 
to  a  Prebendary,  which  display  great  learn- 
ing, ability  and  acuteness.  In  1801,  he 
published  his  Case  of  Conscience  solved, 
or  the  Catholic  Claims  proved  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  Coronation  Oath.  On  the 
death  of  bishop  Stapleton,  doctor  Milner 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  victa 
apostolic  in  the  midland  district,  witli  the 
title  of  bishop  of  Castabala,  He  for  some 
time  refused  that  dignity,  but  at  length  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  accept  it,  ana  was 
consecrated  in  1803.  In  1807  and  1808,  ho 
visited  Ireland,  that  he  might  be  enabled, 
from  persona]  observation  and  intercourse, 
to  fbrm  an  opinion  concerning  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
that  country.  As  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches, he  published  his  interesting  In- 
quiry into  certain  vulgar  Opinions  con- 
cerning the  Catholic  Inhabitants  and  the 
Antiquities  of  Ireland.    At  this  period,  he 
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WQS  appointed  ageiit  in  Ensiand  to  the 
Irish  Catholic  hierarchy.  His  solicitude 
for  the  interests  of  religion  in  both  coun- 
tries induced  him  to  take  a  joumev  to 
Rome  in  1814,  and  he  remained  there 
about  12  months.  In  1818,  he  published  a 
treatise  entitled  the  End  of  Religious  Con- 
troversy, containuiga  defence  ofthose  ard- 
cles  of  the  Catliolic  faith  usually  regarded 
as  objectionable  by  Protestants.  Tlus  was 
succeeded  by  his  Yindicadonof  the  End 
of  Religious  Controversy  against  the  Ex- 
ceptions of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  and 
the  reverend  Richard  Gricr ;  and  a  Part- 
ing Word  to  Reverend  R.  Grier ;  with  a 
-Brief  Notice  of  Doctor  Samuel  Parr's  Post- 
humous Letter  to  Doctor  Mihier.  His 
death  took  place  in  1826. 

MiLo ;  an  island  in  the  Greek  Archipelr 
ago ;  the  ancient  Melos.    (See  Melos*) 

MiLO,  a  native  of  Crotona,in  Italy,  was  a 
scholar  of  Pythagoras,  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Grecian  athletes.  He  bore  off 
the  priae  six  times  in  the  Olympic  gameek 
Of  bis  prodigious  strength  many  instances 
are  cited.  When  the  temple  in  which 
Pythagoras  was  teaching  his  pupils  was 
on  the  point  of  falling,  Milo  seized  the 
main  pillar,  and  delayed  the  destruction  of 
the  edifice  undl  all  present  had  escaped. 
He  once  carried  a  bull  to  the  sacrifice  on 
Lis  shoulders,  and  killed  it  with  a  blow  of 
his  fisL  His  strength,  however,  was  the 
cause  of  his  death.  Seeing  in  a  forest  a 
strong  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  it  had  been 
in  vain  attempted  to  split  with  wedges,,  he 
determined  to  pull  it  asunder  ;  but  his 
strenffth  was  insufficient  The  wedges 
which  had  kept  the  cleft  open  bad  drop* 
ped  out, .and  he  remained  with  his  hands 
fastened  in  the  fissure.  No  one  coming 
to  his  assistance,  he  was  devoured  by  wild 
beasts.  According  to  the  tradidon  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  Mik)  was  pursued  to  bis 
house  in  Crotona  by  Cylo,  shut  up,  and 
bumed. 

MuoRADo WITCH,  Michael  Andree- 
witch,  count  of,  a  distinguished  Russian 
officer,  was  bom  in  1770 ;  served  in  1787 
against  the  Turks,  in  1794  against  the 
Poles  ;  rose  rapidly ;  commanded,  in 
1799,  the  vanguard  of  Suwarrow's  aimy 
m  Italy,  as  major-general ;  fought,  in  1805^ 
as  lieutenant-general  in  the  batde  of  Aus- 
terlitz.  In  1808,  he  fought  victoriously 
affainst  the  Turks,  and,  in  1812,  oiganized 
the  first  eorjM  dt  reserve^  and  led  it  to  the . 
main  army  before  the  battle  of  Mosaisk. 
He  was  of  great  service  during  this  whole 
campaign  af;ainst  the  French^  as  also  in 
the  succeedmg  war  in  1813.  He  contrib- 
utod  essentially  to  the  vtctoiy  of  the  allies 


at  Culm  (q.  v.),  commanding,  under  tha 
grand-prince  Constantine,  a  corps  dt  re- 
serve, consisting  of  Prussian  grenadiers 
and  cuirassiers,  and  the  Russian  and  Prus- 
sian goards.  In  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  he 
was  again  active,  and  marched  with  the 
armies  into  France.  Afler  die  peace,  he 
was  appointed  military  commandant  of  Sl 
Petersburg.  In  the  insurrection  of  the 
troops,  in  1825,  at  the  ascension  of  the 
emperor  Nicholas,  he  was  killed  by  a 
pistol-shot.  As  an  active  commander  of 
vanguards  he  had  few  equals. 

MiLTiADES ;  an  Athenian  general,  who 
lived  about  B.  C.  500.  He  bad  already 
successfully  established  an  Athenian  colo* 
ny  in  the  Chersonesus,  and  subjected  sev- 
eral islands  in  the  i£gean  to  the  dominion 
of  his  country,  when  Darius,  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  army,  undertook  the  sub- 
jugation of  Greece.  Miltiades,  Aristidea 
and  Themistocles  animated  the  Atheni- 
ans, disheartened  by  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  to  resistance.  Each  of  the 
10  tribes  placed  1000  men  under  the  di- 
rection or  a  leader.  This  litde  army  ad- 
vanced to  the  plains  of  Marathon  (B.  C. 
490),  where  1000  foot  soldiers,  sent  by 
tlieir  allies  the  Plateeans,  joined  them. 
Miltiades  was  in  favor  of  an  attack ;  Aris- 
tides  and -some  of  the  other  generals  sup- 
ported him ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  wish- 
ed to  wait  for  the  auxiliaries  firom  Lace- 
deemon.  The  general-in-chief  (pole- 
march),  Callimachus,  however,  concur- 
red with  the  proposal  of  Miltiades,  and 
the  attack  was  determined  upon.  The 
chief  command,  which  belonged  to  all 
the  generals  alternately,  was  unanimously 
conferred  on  Miltudes,  who  nevertheless 
made  no  use  of  it,  but  waited  for  the  day 
which  regularly  called  him  to  the  head  of 
the  army.  He  then  drew  up  his  troops  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  in  a  wooded  piain, 
to  impede  the  action  of  the  enemy's  cav- 
ahy.  The  Plataeans  occupied  the  left 
wing;  CallimachuB  commanded  the  right, 
and  Aristides  and  Themistocles  the  centre 
of  the  army.  Miltiadea  himself  was  in 
every  part  where  bis  presence  wnas  neces- 
sary. The  Greeks  began  the  attack  at 
full  speed ;  the  Persians  defended  them- 
selves with  coolness,  but  with  obstinacy, 
until,  after  a  contest  of  several  hours, 
both  their  wings  gave  way.  In  the  cen- 
tre, Datis,  the  Persian  general,  with  his 
best  troops,  pressed  Aristides  and  Themia- 
tocles  hud ;  but  being  attacked  in  the  reai 
by- the  Greeks,  he  was  compelled  to  fore- 
go his  advantages.  The  rout  was  now 
general  Those  who  escaped  the  swonl 
were  obliged  to  flee  to  tne  wnves ;  of 
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these,  many  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Persians  lost  6400  men,  the 
Athenians  193.  MUtiades  was  himself 
wounded.  Glorious  as  this  Tictoiy  "was, 
it  would  have  been  fatal  to  Athens,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  activity  of  Miltiades. 
Datis  determined  to  fall  upon  Athens  in 
his  retreat,  and  his  fleet  had  already  pass- 
ed cape  Bunium,  when  Miltiades,  receiv- 
ing information  of  it,  immediately  put  his 
troops  in  motion,  and  arrived  under  the 
walls  of  the  city  in  time  to  compel  the 
enemy  to  return  to  the  coast  of  Asia.  Mil- 
tiades was  then  highly  honored,  bat  was 
soon  both  envied  and  petsecuted.  His 
enemies  represented  that  he  mieht  easily 
be  tempted  to  possess  himself  of  absolute 
power.  An  unsuccessful  enterprise,  of 
which  he  was  the  projector,  facilitated 
their  success.  He  had  desired  that  a  fleet 
of  70  ships  should  be  placed  at  his  dis|K>- 
sal,  and  promised,  by  means  of  it,  to  put 
the  Athenians  in  possession  of  great 
Wealth  and  advantages.  His  design  wds 
proba})ly  to  plunder  some  of  the  Persian 
cities  on  the  coasts,  and  to  punish  those 
islands  of  the  iCeean  sea  which  had  tak- 
en part  with  the  Persians;  but  he  failed 
in  his  attack  on  Paros,  and  was  compel- 
led to  refund  the  expenses  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  died  of  his  wonnds  in  prison. 

Milton,  John,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  English  poets,  sprang  from  an 
ancient  family,  formerly  proprietors  of 
Milton,  near  Thame,  in  Oxford^ire. 
His  grandfather,  who  was  under  ranger 
of  the  forest  of  Shotover,  being  a  zealous 
Roman  Cathotic,  disinherited  his  son,  the 
father  of  Milton,  for  becoming  a  Protest- 
ant, on  which  account  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  his  studies  at  Oxford,  and  settle  in 
London  as  a  scrivener.  This  gentleman, 
who  was  a  good  clasncal  schobu*.  and  re- 
markable for  his  skill  in  music,  had  two 
sons  and  a  daughter:  John,  the  poet, 
Christopher,  who  became  a  judge  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  and  Anne,  who 
hiarried  Edward  Phillips,  secondary  at 
the  crown  office.  John  Milton  was  bom 
at  bis  father's  house  in  Bread-street,  De- 
cember 9, 1608.  He  received  bis  eariy 
education  from  a  learned  minister  of  the 
name  of  Young,  and  was  aflerwards 
placed  at  St  Paul's  school,  whence  he 
was  removed,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  to 
Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  M.A,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  the  purity  and  elegance  of  his  Latin 
versification.  The  ori^nal  purpose  of 
Milton  was  to  enter  the  church;  but  his 
dislike  to  subscription  and  to  oaths,  which, 
ui  his  opinion,  required  what  he  termed 


^'an   accommodating   conscience,"  pre- 
vented the  fulfilment  of  this  intention. 
On  leaving  college,  therefore,  be  repaired 
to  his  father's  house,  who,  having  retired 
from  business,  had  taken  a  residence  at 
Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire.    Here  he 
passed  five  years  in  a  study  of  the  best 
Greek  and  Roman  authors,  and  in  the 
composition  of  some  of  his  finest  miscel- 
laneous poems,  including  his  Allegro  and 
Penseroso,  Comus  and  Lycidas.    That 
his  learning  and  talents  had  by  this  time 
attracted  connderable  attention,  is  proved 
by  the  production  of  Coimis,  at  the  sor 
llcitation    of    the    Bridgewater    family, 
which  was  performed  at  Ludlow  castle, 
in  1634,  by  some  of  its  youthful  mem- 
bers ;  as  also  by  his    Arcades,  iNirt  of 
an  entertainment,  performed  before  the 
countess-dowager  of  Derby,  in  the  same 
manner^  at  Harefield.    In  4638,  having 
obtained  his  fether's  consent  to  travel,  he 
visited  Paris,  where  he  was  introduced  to 
Grotius,  and  thence  proceeded  successive 
ly  to  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples,  in 
which  latter  capital  he  was  kindly  enter- 
tained by  Manso,  marquis  of  Villa,  die 
patron  of  Tasso.    His  general  reception 
m  Italy  was  also  highly  complimentary, 
although  he  would  not  disguise  his  re- 
ligious opinions.    After  remaining  abroad 
for  fifteen  months,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, giving  up  his  intention  of  visiting 
Sicily  uid  Greece,  in  consequence  of  ac- 
counts of  the  state  of  affairs  of  his  ovra 
country.    "I  esteemed  it  dishonorable," 
he  writes,  **  for  ine  to  be  fingering  abroad, 
even  for  the  inriprovement  of  my  mind, 
while  my  fellow-citizens  were  contend- 
ing for  their  liberty  at  home."    He  set- 
lira  in  the  metropolis,  and  undertook  die 
e^ducation  of  his  two  nephews,  the  sons 
of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Phillips.    Other  pa- 
rents being  also  induced    by    his  high 
character  to  apply  to  him,  he  engaged  a 
house  and  garden  in  Aldersgate-street^ 
and  opened  an  academy  for  education. 
However  engrossed  by  tuidon,  he  soon 
found  dme  to  mingle  in  die  controversial 
struggles  of  the  day,  and  published  four 
treatises  relative  to  church  government, 
which  produced  him  antagonists  in  bish- 
op Hall  and  archbishop  Usher.    A  fiflh 
production    followed,    entided  Reasons 
of  Church  Grovemment   urged  against 
Prelacy,  in  which  he  promises  to  under- 
take something,    but  yet  he  knew  not 
what,  which  **  might  be  of  use  and  honor 
to  his  country ;"  a  calm  anticipation  of 
great  performance,  which  he  amply  re- 
deemed by  his  Paradise  Lost.     About 
this  time,  his  father,  who  was  disturbed 
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in  bia  readence  by  the  king's  troops^ 
came  to  reside  with  his  son  John,  who,  in 
1643,  united  himself  in  marriage  with 
Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Powel,  £sq^ 
a  magisUTUe  in  Oxfordshire.  In  more 
than  one  respect,  this  was  an  unsuitable 
connexion ;  tor  the  father  of  the  lady 
being  a  zealous  royalist,  who  practised 
the  jovial  hospitality  of  the  country  gen- 
tlemen of  that  party,  the  residence  of  her 
husband  so  disgusted  the  bride,  that  in 
less  than  a  month,  under  the  pretence  of 
a  visit,  she  lefl  him,  and  remamed  for  the 
rest  of  the  summer  with  her  parents. 
His  letters  and  messages  for  her  to  return 
home  being  treated  with  neglect,  Milton 
at  length  ^came  incensed,  and  regard- 
ing her  conduct  as  a  desertion  of  the 
marriage  contract,  he  sought  to  punish 
it  by  repudiation.  To  this  matrimonial 
disagreement  is  to  be  attributed  his  trea- 
tises, the  Doctrine  and  Disciphne  of 
Divorce;  the  Judgment  of  Martin 
Bucer  concerning  Divorce;  and  Te- 
trachordon,  or  Exposition  upon  the  four 
chief  Places  in  Scripture  which  treat  of 
Marriage.  The  Presbyterian  assembly 
of  divines,  then  sitting  at  Westminster, 
alarmed  at  this  reasonings  had  the  author 
called  up  before  the  house  of  lords, 
which,  however,  instituted  no  process. 
Convinced  by  his  own  arguments,  Milton 
began  to  pay  attention  to  a  young  lady — a 
step  which  alarmed  the  parents  of  his 
wiie,  who,  having  become  obnoxious  to 
the  ruhnff  powers^  had  need  of  the  good 
offices  of  their  son-in-law  with  his  party. 
Thus  disposed,  they  surprised  him  into 
an  interview  with  Mrs.  Milton,  whom,  on 
her  expression  of  penitence,  he  not  only 
received  again  with  affection,  but  also 
took  her  parents  and  brothers^  in  the 
most  generous  manner,  into  his  own 
house.  He  continued  to  employ  his  pen 
on  public  topics,  and,  in  1644,  pubhshed 
his  celebrated  Tractate  on  Education, 
The  Presbyterians,  then  in  power,  having 
continued  the  subsisting  restraints  upon 
the  press,  be  also  printed,  in  the  same 

iear,  liis  Areofiagitica,  a  Speech  for  the 
liberty  of  Unficensed  Printing, — a  spirit- 
ed and  energetic  defence  of  a  free  press. 
In  1645,  he  published  his  juvenile  poems, 
in  Latin  and  English,  including,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Allegro  and  Penseroso. 
Milton's  notions  of  the  origin  and  end  of 
government  carried  him  to  a  full  appro- 
bation of  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Charles  I,  which  he  sought  to  justify  in  a 
tract,  entitled  the  Tenure  of  Kings 
and  Magistrates.  Even  in  the  title-page 
be  asserts  the  right  to  put  ^  a  tyrant  or 


wicked  king"  to  death  on  due  conviction, 
"  by  any  who  possess  the  power,"  should 
the  ordinary  magistrates  have  no  means 
to  do  so.  He  further-employed  his  pen 
in  the  same  cause  by  the  composition  of 
a  History  of  Engkuid,  of  whicli,  how- 
ever, he  had  only  completed  six  books, 
when  he  was  interrupted,  by  being  nomi- 
nated Latin  secretary  to  the  new  council 
of  state.  He  had  scarcely  accepted  the 
appointment,  when  he  was  requested  to 
answer  the  famous  book,  attributed  to 
Charles  I,  entitled  Uum  BasUilu.  This 
task  he  accomplished  in  a  work,  which 
he  called  JconodeuteSy  or  the  Image- 
breaker,  which  is  considered  by  many 
writers  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  politi- 
cal tracts.  His  celebrated  controversy 
with  Salmasius  soon  after  followed, 
which  originated  in  the  latter's  defence 
of  Charles  I,  and  of  monarchs,  under 
the  tide  of  Defmsio  Regis,  written  at 
the  instigation  of  the  exiled  Charles  II. 
Milton  entitled  his  reply,  Definsio  pro 
Popvio  Anelicano,  It  was  published  in 
165],  and  though  tainted  with  party  viru- 
lence and  the  discreditable  personal  acri^ 
mony  which  distinguished  the  controver- 
sies of  the  times,  exhibits  a  strain  of  fer- 
vid eloquence,  which  completely  over- 
whehned  the  great  but  inadequate  pow- 
ers of  his  opponent  He  acquired  by 
this  production  a  high  reputation  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  was  visited  on  tlie 
occasion  by  all  the  foreign  ambassadors 
then  in  London ;  he  also  received  from 
the  government  a  present  of  £1000.  He, 
however,  bought  this  triumph  dear,  as  an 
aftecuon  of  the  eyes/ previously  produc- 
ed by  intense  study,  terminated,  as  his 
physicians  predicted,  in  an  irremediable 
g%ilUa  Serena,  owing  to  his  exertions  on 
this  occasion.  It  is  unnecessary  to  ob- 
serve how  nobly  and  feelingly  he  has 
alluded  to  his  bhndness  in  more* than  one 
passage  of  his  exalted  poetry.  His  loss 
of  sight  did  not,  however,  impede  his 
facility  of  composition,  and  in  1652  he 
wrote  a  secona  Defence  of  the  People 
of  England,  against  an  attack  by  Du 
Moulin,  under  the  name  of  More,  similar 
to  that  of  Salmasius.  Jn  1652,  Milton 
lost  his  wife,  who  had  borne  him  three 
daughters,  and  soon  afler  married  ano- 
ther, who  died  in  childbed  the  same  year. 
Tp  divert  his  grief  for  this  loss,  he  re- 
sumed his  History  of  England,  and  also 
made  some  progress  in  a  Latin  dictiona- 
ry, and  still  composed  much  of  the  Latin 
correspondence  of  his  office.  On  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  he  employed  his  pen 
with  great  alacrity  to  check  the  increasing 
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feeling  in  fiiror  of  the  restoration.  On 
the  reetoration,  Milton  took  refuge  for 
some  time  in  tbe  house  of  a  friencL  His 
Defences  of  the  People  and  .  Icono- 
clastee  were  oaDed  in,  and  ordered  to  be 
burnt;  but  tbe  author  was  re[M>rted  to 
have  absconded;  and  in  the  act  of  in- 
demnity which  followed,  bis  name  form- 
ed no  exception.  He  appeara,  however, 
to  have  been  some  time  in  the  custody  of 
the  sergeant-at-arras,  but  was  at  length 
discharged,  as  it  is  said,  owing  to  the 
friendly  interposition  of  sir  WiHiam 
Davenant,  who  had  received  similar  kind 
•ffices  from  Milton,  when  endangered  by 
his  adherence  to  the  royal  cause.  In 
reduced  circumstances,  and  under  the 
discountenance  of  power,  he  now  re- 
moved to  a  private  residence,  near  his 
former  house  in  the  city,  and,  his  infirmi** 
\y  requiring  female  aid,  was  led,  in  his 
nfty-fourth  year,  to  take,  as  a  third  wife, 
Elizabeth  Mlnshull.  He  now  resumed 
the  poetical  studies  which  he  had  for 
some  yean  laid  aside,  and,  left  in  repose 
to  meditate  upon  the  lofty  ideas  that  niled 
his  mind,  produced  his  immortal  Para- 
dise Lost,  which  was  finished  in  1665^ 
and  first  printed  in  1667,  in  a  small  4to. 
The  sum  which  he  obtained  for  it  was 
five  pounds,  with  a  contingency  of  ^heaa 
^!ependent  upon  the  sale  of  two  More 
impressions,  the  copyright,  however,  re- 
maining his  own.  Paradise  Lost  lane 
struggled  with  bad  taste  and  politiou 
prejudices,  before  it  took  a  secure  plaee 
among  the  few  productions  of  the  hu- 
man mind  which  continually  rise  in  esti- 
mation, and  are  unlimited  by  time  or 
place.  In  1670  appeared  his  Paradise 
Regained,  which  he  is  said  to  have  pre- 
ferred to  its  predecessor.  With  Para- 
dise Regainea,  appeared  the  traeedy  of 
Samson  Agonistes,  composed  upon 
the  ancient  model,  and  abounding  in 
moral  and  descriptive  beauties,  but  ex- 
bibitins  little  pure  dramatic  talent,  either 
in  the  developement  of  plot  or  delineation 
of  character,  and  never  intended  for  the 
staffe.  In  1673,  he  composed  a  syvtem 
of  logic,  after  the  manner  of  Ramus; 
and  the  following  year  again  entered  the 
field  of  polemics,  with  a  Treatise  of 
True  Religion,  Heresy,  Schism,  Tolera- 
tion, and  Uie  best  Means  of  Preventing 
the  Growth  of  Popery.  A  publication 
of  his  fiuniliar  episdes,  in  Latin,  and  of 
some  aoftdemical  exerdses,  occupied  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  which  repeated  fits 
of  the  gout  were  now  rapidlv  (Nrinffuigto 
a  dose.  He  sank  tranquilly  under  an 
exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers  in  No- 
43* 


vember,  1674,  when  he  had  near)|r  com- 
pleted his  six^-sixth  year.  His  remains^ 
with  a  numerous  and  splendid  attend- 
ance, were  interred  in  the  church  of 
Cripplegate,  where  the  elder  Somud 
Whitbread  has  erected  a  monument  to 
his  memory.  Dr.  Sprat,  bishop  of  Roch- 
ester, as  dean  of  Westminster,  denied 
him  a  monument  in  the  abbey,  where, 
however,  in  1787,  one  was  erected  to  Im 
memory  by  auditor  Benson.  Milton  was 
distinguished  in  his  youth  for  personal 
beauty ;  his  habits  of  life  were  those 
of  a  student  and  philosopher,  being  strict- 
ly sober  and  temperate ;  his  chief  relaxa- 
tions consisted  of  music  and  conversa- 
tion. His  temper  was  serene  and  cheer- 
ful; and  although  warm  and  acrimo- 
nious in  controversy,  he  appears  to  have 
indulged  no  jHivate  enmities,  and  to  have 
been  civil  and  urbane  in  the  ordinary  in- 
tercourse of  societv.  Of  the  subhmity 
of  the  genius,  and  the  depth  and  variety 
of  the  learning  of  Milton,  there  can  be 
no  difiTerence  of  opinion ;  and  in  respect 
to  the  first,  his  own  countrymen,  at  leasn^ 
will  scarcely  admit  that  he  has  ever  been 
equalled.  Had  he  never  even  written 
Paradise  Lost,  his  Allegro,  Pense- 
roso,  and  Comus,  must  have  stamped 
him  a  poet  in  the  most  elevated  sense  of 
the  word.  In  his  prose  writings  his 
spirit  and  vigor  are  alsa  striking,  and 
his  style,  although  sometimes  hareh  and 
uncouth,  is  pregnant  with  energy  and 
imagination.  Moving  in  the  ranks  of 
party  himself,  no  man's  fame  has  been 
mora  rancorously  attacked  than  that  of 
Milton,  by  political  animosity;  but  after 
all  the  deductions  it  has  been  able  to 
make,  as  a  man  of  cenius  he  will  ever 
rank  among  the  chief  glories  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation.  The  b^  editions  of  the 
poetical  works  of  Milton  are  those  of 
Newton,  Hawkins  and  Todd  (6  vols.,  Svo., 
with  his  life  in  one  volume).  His  prese 
works  have  been  published  by  Sym- 
monds,  with  an  account  of  his  life 
(7  vols.,  8vo.)  Thomas  Warton  published 
an  edition  of  the  minor  poems  vrith  a 
valuable  commentary.  In  1SS5,  an  un- 
published work  Gtk  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine was  discovered  among  some  state 
papers,  and  published  in  the  origmal 
Latin,  and  in  an  English  tranriation,  b^ 
Mr.  Sumner,  a  royal  chaplain.  This 
publication  led  to  a  new  discussion,  not 
only  of  the  theological  tenets,  but  of  the 
general  merits  of  Milton,  in  the  Enchsh 
and  American  periodical  ivoiks  of  the 
time.  The  most  celebrated  treatises  thus 
produced  were  the  one  in  the  Edinburgh 
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Renew  by  Mr.  Blaeaiilaj,  «iid  the  one 
in  the  ChristiaD  Examiner  (Boatoo)  bj 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Chaaninf  . 

Mimes  (/uini,  imitatioD).  The  Greeki 
gave  this  name  to  short  playa,  or  theatri- 
cal exbibiiiona,  tiae  ol^ect  of  which  was 
to  represent  aome  action  of  a  simple  na- 
ture. They  consisted  merely  of  detached 
scenes,  generally  of  a  comic  character,  and 
often  of  a  dialogue  compoasd  extempora- 
neously ;  they  were  commonly  exhihited  at 
feasts^but  appear  to  have  also  been  occasion- 
ally represented  on  the  stage.  The  mimes 
of  Sopbron  of  Syracuse  were  a  kind  of 
comic  delineations  of  real  life  in  rhythmical 
Doric  prose,  which  Theocritus  imitated  in 
his  Idyls.  Among  the  Romans,  the  mimes 
were,  at  first,  irregular  comedies,  calculat- 
ed to  amuse  the  people  by  their  broad  hu- 
mor ;  they  afterwards  assumed  a  more  ar- 
tificial form.  The  acton  who  perfonned 
them  were  also  called  mimes,  and  differed 
from  the  pantomimes  (q.v,),  who  represent^ 
ed  every  thing  by  action.  Decimus  Labe- 
rius  (50  B.  C.)  and  Publius  Syrus,  bis  con- 
temporary, were  the  principal  mimogrsr 
Shers,  or  authors  of  mimes.  (See  Ziegler, 
k  Mimit  Ronumonm,  Gottingen,  1789.) 

Mimic.    (See  Paniomimt.) 

MiMifESMCs ;  the  name  of  an  ancient 
Greek  poet  and  musician,  known,  accord- 
ing to  Athenteus,  as  the  inventor  of  the 
pentameter  measure  in  vereification.  Stra- 
bo  assigns  Colophon  as  the  city  of  his 
birth,  which  took  place  about  six  centu- 
ries before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  Horace  speaks  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  h'is  love  elegies,  which  he 
prefers  to  the  writings  of  Callimachus, 
while  Propertius  places  him  before  Ho- 
mer in  the  exprrasion  of  the  softer  pas- 
sions. Both  he  and  his  mistreas,  Nanno, 
are  said  to  have  been  musicians  by  profes- 
sion, and  to  have  been  celebrated  for  their 
performance  on  the  flute,  especially,  ac- 
cording to  Plutareh,  in  a  particular  air, 
called  Kradias,  used  at  the  Athenian  sacri- 
fices. A  few  fragments  only  of  his  lyric 
poems  have  come  down  to  posterity,  as 
preserved  by  Stobeus ;  they  are,  howev- 
er, of  a  character  which  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose that  tbe  high  reputation  he  enjoyed 
was  not  unmerited.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  time  or  manner  of  his  death.  (See 
Schdnemann's  De  Vita  ti  Cana.  Jlfim* 
nerntt,  Gottinoen,  1824.) 

Mimosa,    ^ee  Sientiltoe  PlanL) 

Miif A,  don  Francisco  Espoz  y,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Spanish  pat- 
riots, is  a  native  of  Navarre,  and  was  bom, 
in  1782,  at  a  small  village  about  two  miles 
from  Pampeluna.    By  aome  he  has  been 


represented  as  tbe  aon  of  a  peasant,  but 
he  is,  in  ftct,  of  a  femily  of  aome  con- 
sequence. During  the  war  against  the 
French,  his  nephew,  doo  Xavier  Mtna, 
then  a  student  at  the  univeiBity  of  Saia- 
gosaa,  raised  a  guerilla  corps,  with  which 
he  performed  several  spirited  expkMts. 
Xavier  being  taken  prisoner,  in  Mareh, 
1610,  the  command  of  the  corps  was 
transferred  to  Francisco,  w1h>  soon  render- 
ed his  name  the  tenor  of  the  French. 
Brave,  active,  indefatigable,  full  of  le- 
aourcei^  and  poaseased  n^  admirable  pres- 
ence of  mind,  he  inceasantly  haraased  and 
wore  down  the  strength  of  the  enemgr,  not 
only  in  Navarre,  but  in  the  neighboring 
provinces  of  Abva  and  Amgoiu  Such 
was  the  rapidity  of  his  movements  that 
nothing  could  escape  him.  The  kisa 
which  the  French  sustained  in  this  kind 
of  warfare  was  incalculable,  while  bis 
was  trifling,  as  tbe  accuracy  of  the  intelli- 
gence which  he  received  prevented  him 
mm  being  ever  surprised ;  and  when  he 
was  fer  outnumbered,  hi4  troops  disband- 
ed by  signal,  and  reunited  again  in  a  few 
hours,  and  resumed  ofieosive  operations. 
It  was  in  vain  that,  resolving  to  extermi- 
nate his  division,  the  enemy  poured  25/)00 
men  into  Navarre.  He  not  only  stood  his 
ground,  but  eventually  remained  master 
of  the  province ;  he  was,  in  fect,ofien  de- 
nominated the  king  of  NitoarTt.  In  1811, 
the  regency  gave  him  the  rank  of  colnne] ; 
in  1812,  that  of  brigadier-general,  and  soon 
after,  that  of  general.  His  ferce,  in  18]3» 
consisted  of  11,000  infantry  and  2500  cav- 
alry, and  vrith  this  he  cooperated  in  the 
blockade  of  Pampeluna,  and  recovered 
Saragossa,  Monzon,  TafiiUa,  Jaca,  and  va- 
rious other  places.  When  the  peace  was 
concluded,  be  vras  besieging  Sl  Jean  Pied 
de  Port  After  having  put  his  division 
into  quarters,  he  went  to  Madrid,  and  had 
the  mortification  to  find  that  he  had  been 
laboring  only  for  the  reestabliabmait  of 
despotism.  Disgusted  with  the  conduct 
of  Ferdinand,  and  having  fruitlessly  re- 
monstrated with  him,  he  endeavored  to 
persuade  the  other  Spauiab  generals  in  the 
capital  to  join  with  him  and  make  an  ef- 
fort in  the  cause  of  freedom ;  but  his  efibrte 
were  rendered  abortive  bv  the  influence 
of  the  priesthood.  Mina  then  hastened  to 
Navarre,  with  the  intention  of  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  division ;  but  he 
found  that  the  new  captain-general  had 
diamissed  the  troops  which  composed  it. 
He,  however,  gained  over  the  garrison  of 
Pampeluna,  and  was  on  the  point  of  pro- 
cliuming  the  constitudon,  when  his  plan 
was  firustrated  by  the  pusillanimity  of 
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)  of  die  officers.    He  had  now  no  re- 
source bat  to  seek  ao  asylum  in  France, 
and  he  reached  Paris  in  safety*    While  he 
-yv^m  residing  in  the  Frenoh  capital,  he  was 
aLmeeted  by  a  commtaaary  of  police,  whom 
ilie  Spanish  ambassador,  count  de  Casa 
Flores,  had  persuaded  to  commit  this  act 
of  insolence  and  injustice.    Louis  turned 
tlie  commissary  out  of  his  place,  innsted 
on  the  ambassador  being  recalled,  and  not 
only  released  Mina,  but  granted  him  a 
pension  of  6000  francs.     The  Spanish 
general  was  not  ungrateful.    He  refused 
to  have  any  intercourse  whatever  with  Na- 
lioleoo,  quitted  France,  and  joined  the  king 
at  Ghent,  and  returned  with  him  to  Paris. 
Till  the  army  at  Cadiz  raised  the  standard 
of  freedom,  he  continued  to  live  very  pri- 
vately in  France ;  but  as  soon  as  that  event 
took  place,  he  hiurried  back  to  Navarre, 
collected  a  few  hundred  of  his  follow- 
era,  issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  the 
rest  to  join  him,  and  was  advancing  against 
Pampeluna,  when  a  deputation  was  sent 
to  hiin  by  the  inhabitants  to  Inform  him 
that  the  citv  had  accepted  the  constitution. 
AAer  the  king  bad  submitted  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  Mina  was  appointed  cap- 
tain-general of  Navarre  (1821).    His  tal- 
ents were  soon  required  in  the  field.    A 
few  fanatics  and  lovero  of  despotism  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  exciting  a  formidable  in- 
surrection in  Catalonia,  Mina  was  intrust- 
ed with  the  command  of  the  anny  des- 
tined to  act  against  them.    The  rugged 
nature  of  the  countiy  in  which  he  hiuf  to 
act,  the  weakness  of'^his  own  army,  and 
the  strength  of  the  rebels,  rendered  his 
operations  seemingly  tardy  at  the  outset, 
and  the  ultra-roytQiscs  becan  to  manifest 
the  utmoat  confidence  and  exultadon  *,  but 
they  soon  discovered  that  they  hail  woful- 
ly  miscakulated.    Mina  was  too  prudent 
to  commit  any  thing  to  chance,  when  a 
repulse  might  have  been  productive  of  dis- 
astrous consequences ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
had  prepared  every  thing  for  the  conflict, 
he  attacked  the  bands  of  the  traitors  with 
his  wonted  impetuosiw,  routed  them  in 
several  encounters,  and  drove  them,  in  the 
utmoat  confusion,  over  the  Pyrenean  fron- 
tier into  the  French  provmce  of  Rousillon. 
This  success  cained  him  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-genertu  in  1823.  His  humanity  and 
prudence  obtained  him  the  general  esteem, 
and  he  had  already  effected  a  levy  against 
the  French  invasion,  but  was  so  feebly 
supported  that  he  was  convinced  of  the 
inutility  of  his  efforts,  and  submitted  to 
Moncey,  October  17.    He  embarked  for 
London,  where  he  was  received  with  ev- 
ery token  of  respect.    Mina  afterwards 


resided  in  Eng^d  and  France  until  1830, 
when,  encouraged  by  the  events  of  the 
summer  of  that  year,  be  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  exiles,,  and  entered 
Spain.  Dissensions  among  the  patriots 
deprived  Mina  of  the  influence  neoessary 
to  produce  unity  of  action ;  but,  althoiigh 
most  of  the  measures  adopted  were  dis- 
approved of  by  him,  he  exerted  himself 
with  undiminished  zeal,  and  rendered  im- 
portant services.  His  policy  was  to  throw 
ilimself  into  the  mountains,  and  protract 
the  struggle  by  maintaining  a  guerilla  war- 
&re.  The  patriots,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
termined to  come  to  action,  in  which  they 
wera  defeated,  and  they  were  saved  only 
by  the  skilful  conduct  of  Mina  ^m  en- 
tire destruction.  He  arrived  on  the 
French  firontier  in  a  state  of  complete  des- 
titution. As  he  was  the  chief  object  of 
pursuit,  he  had  encountered  hardships 
and  perils  of  the  most  appallioff  nature. 
On  passing  the  frontier,  Mina  and  the  oth- 
er patriots  were  disarmed  and  conduct- 
ed into  the  interior.  (See  j^atit.y-- 
His  nephew,  don  Xavier  (bom  m  1789)^ 
was  a  student  of  theology  in  1808,  when 
he  left  his  college,  and  Mscame  a  guerilla 
chief  Having  been  made  prisoner  by  the 
French,  he  was  sent  to  France,  wliere  he 
remained  until  1814.  After  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  at  Pampeluna,  he  fled  with  his 
uncle  to  France,  and,  in  1816,  embarked 
for  Mexico  to  join  the  insiu'gents  against 
the  mother  country.  Here  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  was  shot,  No- 
vember 11, 1817. 

MiifA  (/iva)y  among  the  Greeks ;  a  weight 
of  a  hundred  drachmae  (q.  v.) ;  also  a 
piece  of  money  valued  at  a  hundred 
drachmae ;  GO  of'^them  were  equivalent  to 
a  talent. 

Minaret  ;  a  round  tower,  generally  sur- 
roimded  with  balconies,  and  erected  near 
the  mosques  in  Mohammedan  countries, 
from  which  the  muexzin  summons  the 
people  to  prayer,  and  announces  the  hours, 
bells,  as  is  well  known,  not  being  in  use 
among  the  Mohammedans.  (See  MogqueJ) 

MiNAS  Geraes  ;  a  province  of  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Brazil,  so  called  from  the  rich- 
ness and  varietv  of  its  mines.  It  is  be- 
tween 14°  and  23°  south  latitude  and  45^ 
20^  and  52°  30^  west  longitude,  to  the  south 
of  the  provinces  of  Pernambuco  and  B^- 
hia.  It  is  in  general  mountainous,  with  an 
agreeable  and  healthy  climate,  and  a  fertile 
soil,  yielding  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  aro^ 
matic  plants,  6lc  Its  mineral  productions 
are  gold,  iron,  lead,  (juicksilver,  arsenic 
bismuth,  anthnony,  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones,  salt,  sulphur,  &c.  It  con- 
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tmuB  •popahtioa  of  514,500  inbabitmti^ 
of  whom  131,000  are  whites,  150,000  free 
mulatcoee,  51,544  free  bfaiclu,  and  183,000 
flU?e&    Cluef  towo,  VtUa-Kca. 

MiNCfo  (MiDcitis) ;  a  coosiderahle  ritmr 
of  Italy,  which  flows  from  lake  Ganla,  and, 
after  formiog  te  lake  and  manbeii  that 
surround  Mantua,  fiifls  into  the  Po  ei^t 
miles  below  the  eity.  Its  banks  are  re- 
markably fertile,  and  are  celebrated  by 
Virgil,  who  was  a  native  of  this  country, 
for  the  beauty  of  their  scenery. 

MiirnANAo,  or  MAoiirDAifAO ;  one  of  the 
Philippine  islands,  and  next  to  LuQon  in 
point  of  size,  of  a  trianffular  form,  about 
989  miles  long  and  105  broad,  witli  many 
deep  bays ;  discovered  by  the  Spaniards 
who  accompanied  Magellan,  in  1521.  It 
lies  south-east  of  Manilh,  at  the  distance  of 
600  miles.  All  the  countiy,  except  up- 
on the  sea-coast,  is  mountainous^  yet  it 
abounds  in  rice,  and  produces  very  nour- 
ishing roots.  There  are  infinite  numbers 
of  the  palm-trees,  called  sago.  (q.  v.)  This 
island  likewise  produces  3\  sorts  of  fruits 
that  are  to  be  found  in  other  islands  of  this 
archipelago,  but  the  cinnamon-tree  is  pe- 
culiar to  Mindanao,  and  grows  on  the 
mountains  without  culdvatiod.  In  the  sea 
between  this  island  and  that  of  Xolo^  very 
lane  pearls  are  taken.  Lon.  122°  to  126^ 
27'E.;laL5»40'to9»55'N.  Thepopu- 
lation  is  about  1,000,000.— JVfmdbioo,  the 
principal  town  and  the  residence  of  the 
sultDUD,  is  on  the  Pelaiigy,  about  six 
miles  from  its  mouth ;  lon.  124°  40^  E. ; 
lat  7^  9^  N.  The  town  properly  called 
Mindanao  contains  only  about  20  houses, 
but  Selangan,  opponte  to  it,  makes  with  it 
but  one  town.    (See  PhU^rpmes.) 

MiNBEif ;  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Westphalia,  flovemment  of  Min-* 
den,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weser ;  kit. 
52°  17'  N. ;  lon.  8°  57  E. ;  population, 
8960.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Germany,  and  was  fbrmerlv  the  see  of  a 
bishopric,  secularized  in  1648.  Its  fortifi- 
cations have  been  repaired  once  1814; 
the  stone  bridee  over  the  Weser  is  600 
feet  long  by  24  uride.  It  lies  portly  on  a 
plam  and  partly  on  a  mountainous  ridge, 
in  which  is  a  singular  opening,  called  Por^ 
ta  WutphaHctL,  through  which  the  Weser 
flows.  Minden  was  twice  captured  by  the 
French  in  the  seven  years'  war  (1757  and 
1759),  and  a  third  time  m  1814  The  gov- 
ernment of  Minden  formed  a  part  of  the 
kinedom  of  Westphalia  in  1807,  and,  in 
1810,  of  the  French  department  of  the  Up- 
per Ems.  In  1814,  it  was  restored  to 
Prussia. 

MiitDOftO.    (SeePU^pTmet.) 


Miirc,  in  mOhary  language ;  a  % 
neous  passage  dor  und^  t^  wall  or  lam- 
part  of  a  fbfftificatMMi,  or  nnder  any  buihl- 
ing  or  other  object^  fbr  the  porpose  of 
blowing  it  up  bv  gunpowder.  Tlie  gun- 
powder is  in  a  box,  and  the  place  where 
the  powder  is  lodged  is  called  the  tkamker 
(in  French^y^vmeoii).  The  passage  leading 
to  the  powder  is  termed  the  gHUry;  the 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  ofUieclutmbcr 
perpendicukurly  tothenearest  surfiice  of  the 
ground  is  called  the  (me  ofUoMirenttanet, 
It  has  been  found,  by  experience,  that  the 
fiffure  produced  by  the  explosion  is  a  pa- 
ii3)oloid,  and  that  the  centre  of  the  pow- 
der, or  charge^  occupies  the  JbeuM.  The 
pit,  or  hole  made  by  springinir  the  mine, 
is  called  the  txeavoiwn.  The  fire  is  com- 
municated to  the  mines  by  a  pipe,  orhoee^ 
made  of  coarse  cloth,  whose  diameter  is 
about  1^  inch,  called  a  satictsfon  (fbr  the 
filling  of  which  near  half  a  pound  of  pow- 
der is  allowed  to  every  foot)^  extending 
fit>m  the  chamber  to  the  entrance  of  the 
galfory,  to  the  end  of  which  is  fixed  a 
match,  that  the  miner  who  sets  fire  to  it 
may  have  time  to  retire  before  it  reaches 
the  chamber.  The  saucisson  is  laid  in  a 
small  trough,  called  an  augeij  to  prevent 
it  finom  contracting  anv  dampness.  This 
is  made  of  boards,  liie  mines  of  a  fbr- 
tressare  called  coimtomtnef,  the  gallery 
of  which  runs  under  the  covered  way 
along  the  outer  margin  of  the  fosse.  From 
this,  ramifications,  called  ranieoiir,  extend 
under  the  glacis,  from  which  agdn  little 
passages  are  made  on  both  sides,  to  aflbrd 
means  fbr  listening  and  finding  out  the  en- 
emy's subterraneous  movements.  If  the 
powder  is  lodged  so  deep  under  the  ground 
that  its  explosion  is  not  perceptible  on  the 
surface,  it  yet  shakes  the  ground  aU  around, 
and  destroys  the  hostile  mines  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. This  is  the  globe  de  cos^yrcsnon, 
invented  by  Belidor.  The  mining-war 
has  many  beculiarides.  The  imners  are 
often  anned  with  short  weajions,  as  pistols 
and  cudasses,  in  order  to  defend  tfaem- 
sdves,  if  they  meet  a  hostile  mine.  The 
mines  are  often  tto  long  that  it  is  necessary 
to  convey  fresh  air  by  artificial  means  to 
the  most  advanced  workmen,  and  thoee 
who  faint  are  passed  back  from  one  to  the 
other ,  the  same  is  done  with  the  dead,  if 
a  combat  ensues  below.  Frequendy,  al- 
so, balls,  made  of  all  kinds  of  substances 
which  produce  an  ofienstve  smoke,  are 
lighted,  m  order  tu  stop  the  enemy,  provid* 
ed  the  mine  permits  the  party  who  leave 
the  ball  an  easy  retreat  Sometimes  mines 
are  dug  in  the  fi^ld,  with  a  view  of  blow- 
ing up  such  of  the  enemy  as  can  be  alliuv 
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ed  to  the  spot  In  Buch  case,  a  small  body 
of  men  miiBt  sometimes  be  placed  ther?, 
in  Older  to  induce  the  enemy  to  attack 
them ;  these  are  sacrificed  with  the  enemy. 
Mine  ;  an  excavation  for  obtaining  min- 
erals from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.    The 
minerals  are  found  in  vems,  strata,  lumps, 
and  contain  gold,  silver,  platina,  quicksil- 
Ter,  lead,  knu,  oopper,  tin,  zinc,  calamine, 
bistnuth,  cobalt,  arsenic,  manganese,  anti- 
mony, molybdena,  and  other  metailio  sub- 
tftancea ;    also  sulphur,  brown-coal,  ptt- 
coal,  bitumen,  alum,  and  all  combinations 
of  sulphuric  acid  with  metallic  bases.  The 
mines  are  generally  denominated  from  the 
subdtances  obtained  from  them ;   for  in- 
stance, gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  coal,  alum, 
salt-mines,  &c.    We  must  distinguish,  1. 
the  mines  in  primitive  mountains ;  2.  those 
in  flcetz  mountains;  3.  those  in  alluvions. 
Of  the  first  sort  the  roost  important  are 
the  following:^!.  The  mines  m  the  Cor- 
dilleras, in  Sfianish  America.    There  are 
few  regions  so  remarkable  for  their  rich- 
ness in  minerals  as  this  chain  of  moun- 
tains.   The  most  unportant  mines  are  the 
silver  mines  ;  yet  there  are  also  several 

f:old,  quicksilver,  copper  and  lead  mines, 
n  Chile,  espeeially  m  the  province  of  Co- 
quimbo,  are  several  silver  and  some  im- 
portant copper  mines.  The  richness  of 
the  silver  unnes  of  Potosi  (Buenos  Ayres) 
may  be  Judged  of  from  the  fact  that  over 
3900  millions  of  dollars  have  been  coined 
there  since  die  year  1545 ;  but  the  ores  are 
now  poor.  Copper,  lead  and  tin  are  also 
found  in  Buenos  Ayres,  the  latter,  howev- 
er, in  beds  of  sand  or  clay,  fix)m  which  it 
is  obtained  by  washing.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  chain,  in  a  low  plain,  are  the 
silver  mines  of  Guantajaya,  famous  for  the 
large  lumps  of  solid  silver,  which  they 
formerly  furnished,  and  of  which  one 
weiglietl  eight  hundred  pounds.  In  Peru, 
there  are  40  districts  particulariy  famous 
for  their  gold  and  silver  mines.  Gold  is 
found  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Guai- 
las  and  Pataz,  and  silver  in  the  districts  of 
Guantajaya,  Pasco  and  Chota.  The  mines 
of  Pasco,*  which  25  years  ago  produced 
more  than  two  millions  of  dollars  yearly, 
had  been,  like  most  of  those  of  South  Amer- 
ica, very  negligendy  managed,  till,  in  1816, 
miners  fi^m  Cornwall  began  to  work  them 
by  means  of  steam-engines.  The  mines 
of  the  province  of  Chom  now  furnish 
about  42,000  pounds  troy  of  nlver  every 
year.  The  quicksilver  mine  of  Guanca- 
veltca,  in  Peru,  is  the  only  one  of  this  kind 
in  the  new  world.  In  the  province  of  Gu- 
antajaya, rock-salt  mines  also  are  found. 
North  of  the  province  of  Chota,  the  Cor- 


dilleras are  not  so  rich  in  metals.  In  New 
Grenada  there  are  several  silver  mines ;  at 
Aroa,  in  Caraccas,  a  copper  mine  existsy 
which  yields  1400—1600  cwt.  of  metal 
yearly,  and  at  Santa  Fe  rock-salt  and  pit- 
coal  are  found.  Although  Mexico  con- 
tains various  metals,  very  little  except  sil- 
ver has  been  obtained  from  that  country 
Almost  all  the  mines  are  situated  in  the 
Cordilleras,  and  consist  of  3000  pitS; 
which  comprise  4 — 5000  beds,  or  layers^ 
and  may  be  divided  into  eight  large  dis- 
tricts (reales),  beginning  from  the  south : — 
a.  the  district  of  Oaxaca,  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  Mexico,  which,  besides  the 
silver  mines,  contains  the  only  gold  mine 
of  this  state ;  h,  the  district  of  Tasco,  50 
— 70  miles  south-west  from  the  city  of 
Mexico ;  c.  the  district  of  Biscania,  about 
50  miles  north-east  from  the  capital,  con- 
tains- the  mmes  of  Pachuco,  Real  del 
Monte,  Moran,  all  very  rich ;  d,  the  district 
of  Zimapan  contains,  besides  many  silver 
mines,  beds  of  lead  and  arsenic ;  e,  the 
district  of  Guanaxuato  contains  the  rich- 
est mines  of  Mexico,  and  among  others 
those  of  Guanaxuato,  Catorce,  Zacatecas 
and  Sombrerete.  This  district  produces 
half  of  all  the  silver  of  Mexico.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  this  district  copper  mines 
are  also  worked,  yielding  annually  4000 
cwt.  There  are  also  mines  of  tin  and 
ouicksilver.  /.The  district  of  New  Ga- 
licia,  where  the  rich  mines  of  Bolanosare. 
r.  The  district  of  Durango  and  Sonora. 
A.  The  district  of  Chihuahua.  Besides 
the  mines  contained  in  these  districts, 
there  are  sevend  others  in  Mexico.  The 
working  of  all  the  mines  of  Spanish 
America  has  been  veiy  imperfectly  car- 
ried on  until  the  present  times.  Some 
years  ago,  several  joint-stock  companies 
were  established  in  England  and  on  the 
Rhine,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
them  b^ter.  Many  of  the  companies 
siifiered  large  losses.  The  produce  of 
silver  in  Spanish  America  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  according  to 
A.  von  Humboldt,  was  3,259,153  marcs, 
about  2,036,970  lbs.  troy,  of  the  nominal 
value  of  about  31,120,000  dollars.  Of  tliis 
sum,  Mexico  yielded  2,196,140  marcs ;  Pe- 
ru, 573,958  marcs ;  Bnenos  Ayres,  463,098 
marcs,  and  Chile  25,957  marcs.  Gold  is 
principally  obtained  in  America  by  wash- 
ing. The  principal  gold- washings  are  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Cordilleras;  in 
New  Grenada,  from  the  province  of  Bar- 
hacoa  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama ;  in  Chile, 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Califor- 
nia ;  or  on  the  eastern  side  in  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Amazon.  The  washings  of 
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New  Grenada  idi 
The  nunea  of  Hungary,  mduding  tiMiae 
of  Tnmayivania,  anl  of  the  Bamiat  of 
Temeawar,  compoae  fear  peat  diatticta  >^ 
«.  the  north-weateni,  which  incliidea  the 
minea  of  Scheoniilz,  Krenmilz,  Kcraig^ 
borg,  NeuaohL,  SchnMBhiitZyBethler,  Ilo8&> 
nau,  &c^  which  chiefly  furniah  gold,  ail- 
▼er,  cop|ier,  lead,  &c. ;  b.  the  nortfa-eaat- 
em,  cootainnig  the  minea  of  Nagybanya, 
Kapnick,  Febcebanya,  Wiazbanya,  Ola- 
ponanym  and  Olapoa,  which  all  yield  |rold, 
beaidea  the  nniea  of  Marmaroach,  which 
fiimiafa  gveat  quanthiea  of  iron ;  e.  tfie 
eaaiuiu  diatrict,  in  which  the  minea  of 
Nagyag,  Koroabanya,  VoBrvBapatak,  Boitza, 
Caorteach,  Fatzbay,  Almaa,  Porkura,  Bot- 
acbum  and  Stoniacha  deaerve  notice, 
which  chieflv  funiish  gold  and  copper; 
near  Va^da-Hnniad  and  Gyalar  are  im- 
portant von  minea ;  d,  the  aouth- western 
district,  or  the  minea  of  the  Bannat  of 
Temeawar,  yields  ailver  and  copper  in  Ora- 
Titza,  Moldawa,  Szaska  and  Dognaczka, 
while  in  Dombnwaand  Rucher8&i|^,iroti, 
quickailver  and  cobalt  are  obtained.  Him- 
.gaiy  contains  also  mines  of  pit-coal  and« 
rock-aalt,  the  latter  eapeciaHy  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  the  Mannaiosch  and  the 
Nera.  The  whole  produce  of  Hungary 
amounia  to  5900  marcs  (3350  Ibe.  u^y)  of 
goM,  85,000  marcs  (53,125  Ifaa.  troy)  iff 
silver,  35,000—40,000  cwL  of  copper, 
e-8000  cwt  of  lead,  and  about  CiO,000 
cwt  of  Iron. — 3.  The  minea  of  the  Al- 
tai monntaina  (q.  v.)  are  very  iomoriant; 
they  constitute  the  diatricta  of  Ko^an, 
Zmeof,  Tcfierepanofekv,  Smenofrky,  Ni- 
kolaisky,  Philipofskyf  &c.,  with  a  yearly 
produce  of  upwards  of  3000  marcs  (1875 
lbs*  troy)  of  gold  (in  later  times,  more), 
60,000  marca  (37,500  lbs.  troy)  of  silver, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  cornier, 
iron  and  lead. — 4.  The  mines  of  the  Ural 
(q.  v.)  are  dispersed,  at  different  distances, 
around  Ekaterinburg;  those  of  Tourinsky 
produce  about  90,000,  and  those  of  Gon- 
mecbefaky  40,000  cwt.  of  copper  yearly. 
The  iroa,  which  is  obtained  in  the  regions 
of  Balffodat  and  Keskanar,  amounts  to 
more  than  1,000,000  cwt  yeariy.  Near 
Berezov,  500  marcs  (319  lbs.  troy)  of 
gold  were  fiirroeriy  produced;  but  the 
quantitv  is  now  £ir  more  considerable. 
—5.  The  mines  of  the  Voeges  and  the 
Schwarzwald  (Bhick-forestJ.  In  the  for- 
mer, nothing  but  iron  is  found;  in  the 
latter,  silver,  at  Budenweiler,  Hochbeiig 
and  Wolfach,  amounting  to  1800  marcs 
(1195  lbs.  troy);  at  the  iirst  of  theae 
places,  moreover,  800  cwt.  of  lead  ore 
obtained  yeariy,  and  at  Wittichen,  cobalt ; 


beaidea  iroo  m  diflfetent  places— d  The 
miiiea  of  the  Haitz :  n.  the  ailver,  lead  and 
copper  minei^  &C.,  i^  the  Upper  Hartz, 
in  the  environa  of  the  mining  towns  of 
Chuisthal,  Zellerleld,  Lauteothal,  WiMe- 
mann,  Gnmd  and  Andreasberg ;  &.  goki, 
ailver  and  copper  minea,  near  Gosbr; 
e.  copper  mines  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lauterberg ;  iL  iron  minea  at  Lauterberg, 
Walkenri«l,  Elbingeroda  and  Bfanken- 
burg;  e.  silver,  lead  and  iron  mines,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mdgdesprung :  annual 
produce,  about  10  marra  (6|  Ite.  troy)  of 
gold,  30,000  masca  (18,750  Iba.  troy)  of 
silver,  2000  cwL  of  copper,  50,000  cwt.  of 
lead,  30,000  cHt.  of  fithai^  200,000  cwt. 
of  iron. — 7,  Minea  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Germany :  n.  in  the  Saxon  ErzgebiEge,  at 
the  towns  of  Freiberg,  Marieuberg,  Auna- 
boTff,  ETbrenfiiedersdorl^  Johanngeorgen- 
stadt,  Schneebei|^,  annual  yielding  of 
52,000  marca  (S^OO  Iha.  troyj  of  silver ; 
at  Altenberg,  Geyer,  Ehrenfriedendorf^ 
Zinnwald,  annually  3—4000  cwt.  of  tin ; 
at  Schneeberg,  annually  8000  cwL  of  co- 
balt, €00  CWL  of  copper,  80,000  of  iron; 
ft.  in  Bohemia :  silver,  at  Joachimachal, 
Miea,  Przibrano,  &c.,  13,800  marca  (8625 
Ibe.  troy) ;  tin,  at  Schakenwald,  &c^  2000 
cwt ;  cobah, 4000 cwt.;  lead,  1800 cWL; 
iron,  190,000  cwt ;  c.  ki  the  Fichtelge- 
biige,  principally  iron,  annually  about 
50,000  cwt ;  d  in  Moravia,  at  Igkiu,  &c^ 
4—5000  mares  (2500—3125  Iba.  Uny)  of 
silver;  e.  in  the  Rieaengebine,  at  Jauer, 
Kupferberg,  Reichebstein,  3^  cwt  of 
copper,  5<S)  cwt  of  smalt ;  1900  cwt  of 
arsenic,  1200  cwt  of  sulphur,  20,000  cwt 
of  vitriol.—^.  Mines  in  tlie  middle  and 
north-western  parts  of  France.  Those  at 
Villefort,  in  the  department  of  the  Loz^ie, 
yield  2000  cwt  of  lead,  and  1600  marcs 
(lo'H)  lbs.  troy)  of  ailver;  at  PouUaouen 
and  Huelgoat,  m  Bretagne,  10,000  cwt.  of 
lead,  2000  marcs  (1250  lbs.  troy)  of  silver. 
— ^9.  Mines  of  Great  Britain :  iron,  in 
Wales,  150,000  tons;  Shro|i6hire  and 
Stafibrdshire,  180,000  tons;  Yorkshire 
and  Deriiysbire,  50,000  tons;  Scotland, 
20,000  tons;  toUil,  400,000  tons:  copper, 
10—11,000  tons:  lead,  in  Northumber- 
kind,  12,000  tons:  North  Wales  and 
Shropshire,  8000  tons;  Yorkshire,  4500 
tons;  Derbyshire,  4000  tons;  Scotland, 
Devon,  Cornwall,  Soudi  Walea,  3000  tous ; 
total,  31,500  tons:  tin,  in  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  2800~-5000  tonsi— 10.  Mines  of 
Scandinavia:  Norway  produces  1600 
mares (1000  lbs.  troy)  of  alver ;  nt  Kongs- 
berg,  in  1768,  40,000  marcs  (25,000  Iba. 
troy),  7200  cwt  of  copper,  140,000cwt  of 
iron,  4000  cwt  of  smalt,  10,000  cwt  of 
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ftluni ;  Sweden,  d— 3000  marcs  (1350— 
1875  lbs.  troy)  of  «lver,  18—20,000  cwL  of 
copper,  1,500,000  cwt  of  iroiu — 11.  Mioes 
of  the  Pyrenees:  these  are  insigDificaDt, 
and  iroa  ouly  need  be  mentioned. — 12. 
Mines  of  the  Alps :  they  are  not,  by  any 
means,  proportioned  to  the  immense 
masaes  oif  those  mountains;  the  silver 
mines  of  Allemont,  in  Dauphin^  annually 
produce  2000  marcs  (1250  lbs.  troy) ;  the 
iron  mines  of  AUevara,  in  the  department 
of  the  Isere,  the  lead  and  silver  mines 
of  Pesey,  in  Savoy,  formerly  produced 
4000  cwt  of  lead,  and  2500  marcs  (]562 
lbs.  troy)  of  silver  annually ;  the  iron  mines 
of  Cogua  and  Traveraelle,  in  Piedmont, 
annually  yield  upwards  of  200,00.0  cwt 
of  iron  ;  the  copper  mines  at  Fatkenstein 
and  Schwatz,  in  the  Tyrol,  formerly  were 
of  importance ;  the  gold  mines,  at  Gastein 
and  Muerwinkel,  in  Saltzburg,  annually 
yield  118  rnarcs  (74  lbs.  troy)  of  gold ;  the 
uon  mines  in  S^tzbuig  and  the  Tyro), 
annually  produce  60—70,000  cwt;  the 
iron  mines,  in  Stiria,  450,000  cwt ;  those 
ill  Carinthia,  260,000  cwt ;  and  those  in 
Camiola,  100,000  cwt ;  the  copper  mines 
at  Schladming  in  Stiria,  at  Kirachdorf  in 
Carinthia,  at  Awdo  in  the  territory  of 
Venice,  and  at  Zamabor  in  Croatia,  fur- 
nish copper  containing  silver;  the  zinc 
mines  at  Raibel  in  C^nthisi  annually 
produce  3400  cwt;  the  lead  mines  at 
Villach  and  Bleiberg,  &c.,  about  50,000 
cwt ;  the  quicksilver  mines  at  Idria,  about 
1500  cwt ;  tlie  rock-salt  mines,  at  Uollein, 
Berchtesgaden,  Aussee,  Ischet,  Hatlstadt^ 
&c,  upwards  of  3,000,000  cwt  of  salt— 
12.  Mines  of  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Rhine,  and  of  the  Ardennes :  copper 
is  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Rheinbrei- 
tenbach  and  Dillenbui^,  about  1200  cwt 
yearly;  lead  and  silver,  from  the  mines 
of  Holzapfel,  Pfingntwiese,  L«Bwenbuig, 
Augstbach,  Ehrenmal;  of  the  formei^ 
12,000  cwt ;  of  the  latter,  3500  marcs 
(2187  lbs.  troy) ;  iron  of  an  excellent 
quality,  and  in  great  quantity,  is  procured 
in  the  Stahlbeiig,  in  the  environs  of  the 
town  of  Siegen,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lahn 
and  Sayn,  at  Hohenkirchen  in  Hesse,  on 
the  UundsrCick,  in  the  Eifel,  in  the  teiri- 
tones  of  Luxembui^,  &c.;  calamine,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Limbur^  in  the  Nether- 
lands, 14 — 1.5,000  cwt  yearly;  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  30— 
40,000  cwt ;  in  the  county  of  Mark,  2600 
cwt ;  lead,  at  Vedrin,  not  far  from  Na- 
mur,  4000  cwt,  together  with  700  mores 
(437  lbs.  troy)  of  silver.— 13.  Mines  of  va- 
rious coumnes:  the  environs  of  Nert- 
schinskoi  in  Siberia,  are  very  rich  in  use- 


ful minerals,  and  yield  30— 35L000  marcs 
(18,750-21,750  lb&  troy)  of  silver.  The 
mineral  weahh  of  Spain  and  Portugal  is 
now  almost  eshausted;  the  quicksilver 
mines  of  Almaden  formerly  furnished 
20^000  cwt ;  the  lead  mines  only  are  sdU 
productive,  yielding  annually  more  than 
90,000  cwt  There  are  copper  mines  in 
Japan,  China,  Persia,  Arabia,  in  Ttirtary, 
in  the  isknds  of  the  Indian  Sea,  in  Bar- 
bery, Morocco,  Abyssitiia,  &c. ;  tin  is 
produced  in  China,  Pegu,  the  peninsula 
Malacca,  Sumatra,  Bani^a,  6(,c^  inr  tlie 
hitter  country  alone,  70,000  cwt :  zinc  is 
said  to  be  abundant  in  India;  quicksilver, 
in  China  and  Japan  ;  Brazil  furnishes 
28,000  marcs  (17,500  lbs.  troy)  of  gold 
yearly,  which  is  more  than  is  obtained 
from  any  other  country ;  Africa  at  least 
7000  marcs  (4375  lbs.  troy),  and  Southern 
Asia  at  least  2000  marcs  (1250  lbs.  troy) 
yearly.  The  island  of  £lW  contains  a 
great  deal  of  iron. — ^11.  The  mines  in 
FIcBtz  mountains  are  highly  important, 
above  all,  the  cool  mines — the  principal 
wealth  of  England— this  coimtry  alone 
furnishing  400,000,000  cwt;  France, 
20,000,000;  the  Netherlands  and  the 
countries  along  the  Rhine,  62,000,000; 
Silesia,  6,000,000;  Saxony,  1,200,000; 
Austria,  680,000 ;  Bavaria,  320,000 ;  Han- 
over^  with  the  rest  of  Germany,  6,000,000. 
The  greater  part  of  the  iron  that  is.  pro* 
cured  in  England,  is  from  the  coal-moun- 
tains The  same  i»  the  case  in  other 
countries,  for  instance  in  Silesia.  The 
lead  mines,  in  the  vicinity  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  which  annually  furnish.  14 — 
16^cwt  of  lead,  and  upwards  of  20,000 
cwt  of  lead  ore,  <^ed  oifnt/bu,  used  for 
glaring  earthen  ware^  are  ui  Flcetz  moun- 
tains^; also  the  copper  mines  in  the  terri- 
tofv  of  Mannsfeld,  at  Frankenberg,  Bieber 
and  Riegelsdoif  in  Hesse,  the  former 
yieldmg  10,000  cwt  of  copper  and  8000 
marcs  (5000  lbs»  troy)  of  silver;  the  un- 
portant  iron  mines  on  the  Stahlberg^  in 
the  Hessian  seignory  of  Schraalkalden ; 
the  lead  mines  at  Taroowitz,  in  Upper 
Silesia,  annually  yielding  5300  cwt  of 
lead  and  ISOOi  marcs  (^  lbs.  troy)  of 
silver;  the  oalamine  and  zinc  mines,  in 
Upper  Silesia  and  Poland,  which  annually 
afford  80,000  cwt  of  calamine  and  25,000 
cwt  of  zinc ;  the  zino  mines  of  EInglaad 
and  other  countries, already  mentioned; 
the  rock-mlt  mines^  in  the  southern  pait 
of  Germany,  in  Cheshire,  at  Vic  in  France, 
at  WieKzka  and  Bochnia,  the  latter  afford- 
ing almost  2,000,000  cwt— HI.  Of  no  less 
importance  is  die  mineral  wealth  of  the 
alluvial  regions:    Pktina,  the  greater  part 
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9€  leold,  a  eoDndenble  qomlity  of  tin  and 
iron,  also  diamonds  and  most  of  the  other 
preckNtf  stones,  are  concealed  in  ssndycby, 
^M^sndobtainedby  washingiq.v.)  (Porihe 
mmeial  weahhof  the  U.  StateSy  see  that  aiti- 
ele;  abo  the  articles  on  the  separate  stttes^ 
particulaily  l0ta0UyMdk^i;psii^^ 
§or  lead,  and  FeNJugfiMtma  for  coal,  iiA^) 

AEnimg.  The  science  of  mining  in- 
cludes the  scientific  knowledge  requisite 
for  opening  and  worldng  mines,  ss  well 
as  for  preparing  ores  for  use.  It  requires 
a  knowledge  of  minetaloflr  and  geology 
(q.  ▼.),  and  of  the  difSrent  ptoccssca 
requisite  in  mine  working,  for  sesrebing 
after  useful  nuDetals,  biuiging  them  to 
the  surface,  mechanically  and  cfaemicaUY 
sepsiating  them,  and  remoYing  all  difficul- 
ties that  occur  in  the  course  A  the  work, 
the  sinking  of  shafb,  propping  up  the 
superincumbent  earth,  so  ss  to  give  secu- 
rity to  the  minen,  &c  This  security  is 
obtained  pardy  by  the  form  of  the  pit% 
by  propping  with  stones,  by  snaring  pil- 
kus  of  stone  to  remaiu  standing,  b^  sup- 
ports of  timber  or  mssonry.  Minmg  al- 
so includes  the  building  of  machinery, 
the  preparation  of  the  ore  for  smelting^ 
or  the  mechanical  sepsraticm  of  the  use- 
less minerals  from  the  useful,  as  well 
as  of  the  diflferent  kinds  of  the  latter 
fiom  each  other.  The  preparation  of 
the  ore  consists,  in  the  first  place,  in 
breaking  asunder  the  larger  pieces,  and 
then  puriQring  them,  by  means  o(  water, 
from  the  earth  which  adheres  to  them ;  in 
the  separation  of  the  coarser  substances 
from  the  finer,  by  means  of  a  sieve,  that 
moves  up  and  down  in  water;  in  the 
breaking  of  the  ore  in  stamping-millB, 
which  consist  either  of  hammers  or  iron 
cylinders,  driven  up  and  down,  and  in 
the  sieparation  of  the  finelv  interspersed 
metal  from  the  stone  or  earth,  with  which 
it  is  surrounded,  by  washing  the  broken 
ore  in  troughs  or  on  inclined  tables  crossed 
by  a  current  of  water ;  the  heavier  ore 
remains,  while  the  lighter  earthy  and 
stony  substances  are  carrierl  away  by  the 
water.  Mining  also  includes  the  final 
purification  of  the  ore,  by  means  of  acida^ 
by  amalgamation,  by  fusion,  Sic 

Mining  Aeadames,  In  Germany,  where 
the  science  of  mining  had  its  origm,  acad- 
emies exist,  in  which  young  men  are  in- 
structed in  the  ^ence  of  mining,  and 
educated  as  superintendents  of  mines, 
founderies  or  salt-woiks.  These  institu- 
tions have  been  imitated  in  other  coun- 
tries. Such  academies  exist  at  Freiberg 
in  Saxony,  at  Schemnitz  in  Hungary,  at 
Pateiaburgt  at  Parii^  at  St  Etienne,  ^lc 


MiHEBAL  CAOUTCHonc     (Sco  BHu^ 

.) 

MiKsnAX^MT,  or  tbb  Nattbai.  Histo- 
ar  OP  TBB  MfSTsaAi  Knranov,  ooMsdcr- 
ed  as  a  pore  scienoe,  is  of  very  reote 
dale.  The  observations  made  at  first  re- 
lated amply  id  the  usefidness  of  minerals 
to  the  purposes  of  society,  and  it  was  not 
before  the  lapse  of  many  ages  that  they 
came  Id  be  investigated  on  account  of 
their  great  variety  and  the  beautiful  ar- 
rangements of  which  they  are  susceptible. 
The  0f9^m  and  imvXXcvrv  of  Aristotle  evince 
no  vahmhle  observations  on  the  part  of 
that  philoeopher  concerning  mincrah,  and 
are  ciiiefly  mentioned  by  huu  because  he 
believed  the  former  to  be  derived  fifom 
the  earth,  and  the  latter  from  water.  The 
allusions  to  mineral  substances  found  in 
the  vrritings  of  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  Dies- 
eorides  aiMl  Galen  are  of  nHNre  interest  to 
the  antiquarian  and  philologist  than  to  the 
nttural  historian.  No  fttempt  to  classify 
these  bodies  was  made  previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  alchemy  into  Europe  by  the 
Arabians ;  and  to  Aviceima  belongs  the 
merit  of  the  first  srrangement.  He  divid- 
ed minerals  into  stones,  metals,  sulphure- 
ous fosrib  and  salts — a  division  which  was 
genetalhr  adopted  by  the  chemists  of  those 
times,  though  opposed  by  the  naturalists, 
who  confined  their  investigations  to  the 
chaiacten  derived  from  the  external 
forms  of  minerals  and  their  supposed 
medicinal  viKues,  but  without  deriving 
fiom  them  any  just  grounds  of  dassifics- 
tion.  AccordQng  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  vidous  methods  was  the  science  of 
mineralogy  treated,  down  to  the  16rh  cen- 
tttiy,  its  cultivators  either  implicitly  adopt- 
ing the  ideas  of  the  chemists,  or  announc- 
ing themselves  as  little  better  than  mere 
empirical  coUecton  of  curiosities.  Agric- 
ola  (who  was  bom  in  1490,  and  died  in 
1555)  directed  his  views  to  the  uniting 
these  two  classes,  though  he  inclined  more 
strongly  to  the  ode  of  the  schoIia^s  than 
to  that  of  the  chemists.  All  minerals  (cor^ 
;iora«uilemmea)  are  divided  by  him  into 
simple,  or  such  as  consist  of  homogeneous 
particles,  and  compounded,  or  such  as  are 
formed  of  heterogeneous  parts,  taken  in  a 
mineralogical  acceptation  of  the  terms. 
The  minerals  belonging  to  the  former  of 
these  divisions  are  found  in  four  different 
forms, viz.  1.  terra;  2.  »uceus  contrdug ; 
3.  lapis ;  4.  mdaUum,  TVrm  be  defines 
as  emjms  fossiU  quod  poUH  manu  subigi^ 
cvmjiurii  cuptrsum  kumorty  out  ex  quo  cum 
fuerUmadefauAumJUltduTtL  These  earths 
he  divides  partly  according  to  some  exter- 
nal characterB,  partly  afler  their  localities^ 
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ill  cases  where  their  names  are  derived 
from  the  countries  or  places  in  which  they 
are  found: — Succua  concrdw  tst  corpus 
JbsaiU  siccum  tt  mhdunim,  quod  tiquia  03- 
persum  aui  non  moUitur,  sea  Hquescit,  aut, 
si  moUUur,  nvuUum  vel  ptnguitudine  dUfftri 
a  terra,  vel  mattria  ex  tpui  constat  The 
fossils  of  this  class  Agncola  divided  into 
macra  and  pinguia.  The  ibrmer  consists 
of  a  juice,  partly  mixed  with  earth  (stdni- 
trumi  partly  with  metal  (chysocoUa,  ketu- 
go^  Jerrugo^  caruUum\  partly  mixed  both 
mtn  earth  and  metal  (atramjenium^  stdori- 
um,  cdumefif  &c.) ;  to  the  latter  he  refers 
sulphur,  bitumen,  sandarach,  and  auripi^- 
xnentum.  The  stones  are  the  thbxl  class 
of  Agricola's  system.  Ixipu  est  corpus 
JbssUe  siceum  et  durum^  quod  vel  aqua  um.' 
ginquo  tempore  vix  moUit^  ignis  vtkemens 
redfgit  in  pulverem ;  vel  non  moUU  omtOj 
Med  maximo  ignis  liquescit  colore.  The 
stones  are  subdivided  into  lapisj  gemma, 
monnor,  and  ^oruoi.  His  definition  of  met- 
als, being  his  fouifh  class,  is  corpus  fossile 
natura  vu  liquidum  vel  durum  quidemj  sed 
quod  ignis  liquesciL  colore.  He  enume- 
rates 10  metals.  The  last  class  of  Agrico- 
la's system  comprehends  mixed  and  com- 
pound fossils: — 1.  Mixtures  of  stones  and 
juices  (sued) ;  2.  of  earth  and  metal ;  S. 
of  stone  and  metal ;  4.  of  juice,  stone  and 
metal.  To  the  second  and  thinl  divisions 
he  refers  the  various  ores.  (A  translation 
of  Agricola's  system  into  German  was 
published,  with  considerable  additions,  by 
Lehmann,  at  Freybei^,  in  1809.)  Most 
of  the  writers  on  mineralogy  who  suc- 
ceeded Agricola  until  the  middle  of  the 
following  century  adopted  his  system,  oc- 
casionally making  some  trifling  alterations, 
in  conformity  to  the  slow  progress  of 
chemistiy.  Becher  (whose  Physica  Sub- 
terranea  was  published  in  16G7)  made  the 
firet  important  innovation  upon  the  classi- 
fication of  Agricola.  He  considered  wa- 
ter and  earth  as  the  remote,  and  vitreous, 
infiammable  and  mineral  eaiths  (sa2,  svl- 
phuTf  mercurvus)  as  the  proximate  constit- 
uent parts  of  all  mineitds,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly arranged  under  three  classes; 
the  first  comprehending  those  stones  in 
which  the  vitreous  eaith  constitutes  the 
principal  ingredient ;  the  second  and  third 
class  containing  the  substances  in  which 
the  two  remaining  earths  predominate. 
Bromelius,  who  published  a  book  entitled 
Catalt^us  Rerum  Curiosarum  (Gothen- 
burg, 1696),  referred  sulphur  and  the  bi- 
tummous  substances  to  the  same  class, 
which  be  called  sulphurea  and  pvnguicu 
Magnus  von  Bromel,  a  Swede,  who  was 
the  pupil  of  Boerhaave,  published  a  system 
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of  mineralogy — Medrmg  tQ  Kunscah  om 
ARneralier,  &c.  (Stockholm,  17S0),  in 
which  he  not  only  availed  himself  of  all 
the  improvements  made  by  his  predeces- 
sors, but  also  proposed  a  new  chemical  di- 
vision of  stony  substances  into  such  as  are 
refractory  (apyri),  or  calcinable,  or  vitres- 
cible  in  the  fire,  to  which  were  added  the 
figured  stones  (jf^rtrfi).  After  Von  Brom- 
el, the  great  Swedish  reformer  in  natural 
history  appeared,  whose  admirable  views 
respecting  the  philosophy  of  the  natural 
sciences  have  contributed  more  to  the 
perfection  of  our  science  than  the  labora 
of  all  who  preceded  him ;  and  yet  Linnae- 
us appears  to  have  possessed  but  very  lit- 
tle knowledge  of  minerals,  but  the  com- 
plete success  with  which  he  applied  the 
method  of  natural  history  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom  rendered  it  easy  for  subsequent 
naturalists  to  apply  his  principles  to  the 
mineral  kingdom.  Linnaeus,  too,  has  the 
merit  of  calling  the  attention  of  naturalists 
to  the  important  characters  derived  from 
the  diveraity  of  crystallization.  Mineral- 
ogy, however,  remained,  from  the  time  of 
Lmneus  to  that  of  Werner,  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  chemists,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  regarded  the  science  in  no 
oth^  light  than  as  an  appendage  of  chem- 
istry, and  who,  while  they  degraded  all 
regard  to  the  natural  properties  of  mine- 
rals, believed  that  chemical  knowledge 
was  alone  capable  of  affording  the  basis 
of  the  classification,  nomenclature  and  di- 
agnosis of  the  mineral  kingdom.  To  this 
class  of  the  cultivatore  of  mineralogy  be- 
longed Henkel,  Pott,  Wallerius  and  Cron- 
stedt  In  1774,  Werner  published  his 
work  On  the  external  Properties  of  Mine- 
rals ( Fon  den  dussem  Kennzeichen  der  Fos- 
sUieny-eL  work  of  great  merit  and  value  at 
that  juncture^  as  it  served  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  naturalists  to  the  only  correct 
method  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  this 
department  of  nature.  The  external  char- 
actera  of  minerals  had  before  been  almost 
v^olly  neglected ;  in  this  work  they  were 
described  with  uncommon  minuteness, 
tliough  they  were  employed  by  him  in  his 
system  without  a  just  regard  to  their  rela- 
tive importance.  The  greatest  defect, 
however,  in  the  views  of  Werner  arose 
fVom  his  reluctance  to  ascertain  the  prop- 
erties of  minerals  through  the  aid  of  in- 
struments. He  scarcely  availed  himself 
of  any  other  means  than  such  as  were  de- 
rived directly  through  the  eye,  the  hand, 
and  the  tongue.  Hence  those  charactera, 
depending  upon  the  value  of  angles  and 
different  demes  of  hardness  and  specific 
gravity,  and  which  are  now  acknowledged 
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td  beof  the  Ugbcat  value  ia  miaenk^, 
were  tunied  to  comparatively  little  ae- 
count  For  a  koowledge  of  Werner's 
iystem  of  ouneralogy,  we  are  indebted  to 
Iu»  tiansiaition  of  Cronatedt's  minendogy^ 
Tto  wbich  he  subjoined  notes),  to  his  cata- 
logue of  the  mineral  collection  of  M.  Pabst 
von  Ohain,  and  to  several  memoirs  in  tlM 
Bergmanmsche  JoumaL  In  additioo  to 
diese  sources,  several  ezpoaitious  of  his 
system  have  been  made  by  his.  pupils,  the 
liest  of  which  is  that  pubiished  by  profes- 
sor Jameson.  The  fundamental  principle 
laid  down  by  Werner  in  tl)e  classification 
of  minerals,  is  their  natural  i^dbf,  which 
he  allows  to  be  founded  on  the  chemical 
nature  of  their  component  part&  These 
he  distinguishes  into  essential  and  acci- 
dental component  parts,  of  the  former  of 
which  only  does  he  take  nodce  in  bis  ar- 
FBogement  The  essential  component 
parts  are  subdivided  into  predominant  and 
characteristic  ones,  and  generally  the  char- 
acterisuc  happen  to  be,  at  the  same  time, 
the  predominant  constituents.  His  classes 
are  four,  which  are  founded  on  what  he 
calls  the  fundamental  conslUuenl  paris^ 
viz.  the  earthy,  saline,  inflammable  and 
metallic,  each  class  being  named  afler  that 
fundamental  constituent  part  which  pre- 
dominates in  and  characterizes  iu  Thus 
he  derives  bis  classes  of  earths,  salts,  in- 
flammables and  metals.  These  classes  are 
subdivided  into  genera,  which  are  found- 
ed upon  the  variety  in  the  component 
parts  of  the  minerals  comprehended  in 
each  class,  there  being  as  many  genera  as 
there  are  predominating,  or,  at  least,  cbar- 
aeterisDc  constituent  partis  discovered  in 
their  mixture.  But  neither  Werner  nor 
his  pupils  have  been  very  strict  in  adher- 
ing to  this  rule  for  the  formation  of  the 
genera,  these,  as  well  as  the  species, 
having  more  frequently  been  established 
bv  them'  upon  the  namral  instead  of  the 
chemical  properties.  Werner's  system 
was  essentially  deficient  in  respect  to  uni- 
ty,  in  consequence  of  the  regard  which  he 
allowed  to  the  chemical  relations  of  min- 
erals, and,  like  those  which  preceded  his 
time,  it  was  rather  a  mixture  of  chemistry 
and  mineralogy  thaa  the  representation 
of  a  pure  science, — an  objection  which 
applies  with  scarcely  undiminished  force 
to  the  next  great  system,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  mmeralogical  world  by 
Etoiiy  at  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  Mineralogy,  however  is  un- 
der immense  obligations  to  the  abb^  Haiiy 
fijfjiis  researehes  respecting  the  geomet- 
rical character  of  minerals.  His  labors, 
oopnected  with  corstallogn^by,  gave. an 


entirely  new  aspect  to  the  science,  and 
communicaied  to  its  results  a  degree  of 
that  precision  and  oeitainty  which  lielong 
to  gw>metry.  Still  his  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  natural  history  pre- 
vented him  from  remedying  the  fiiults  of 
bis  predeceasom  His  system,  like  that  of 
Werner,  is  founded  upon  two  sciences^ 
and  consequently  wants  the  order,  the 
connexion  and  consistency  of  parts  which 
belong  to  the  idea  of  a  science.  He  de- 
fines a  species  in  minerabgy  tobe  **an  as- 
semblage of  bodieB,tbe  integrant  molecules 
of  which  are  similar  to  each  other,  and 
have  the  same  composition.''  The  follow- 
ing outline  of  Haiiy's  system  is  taken  from 
his  TraiU  dt  Min^-alogit  (Paris,  1822):-- 
Cla$$  L  Free  adds.  Clan  II  MetaiUc 
substances,  but  destitute  of  a  metallic  ap* 
pearance.  This  class  contains  eight  gen- 
era, viz.  lime,  baiytes^  strontites,  magne- 
sia, alumine,  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia; 
and  to  it  is  subjoined  an  appendix,  con- 
sisting of  one  order  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  silex  in  all  its  compounds,  and 
which  embraces  a  larger  number  of  spe- 
cies than  the  whole  class  to  which  it  is  ap- 
pended. Clou  JIL  True  metallic  sub- 
suuices.  This  class  contains  18  genera, 
characterized  by  the  difierent  metab. 
Class  IV,  TJnmetalhc^  combustible  sub- 
stances.— In  proceeding  to  notice  the  labors 
of  professor  Mobs,  we  come  to  an  era  in 
the  history  of  mineralogical  science.  This 
eminent  philosopher,  no  leas  distinguished 
as  a  cultivator  of  the  mathematics  than  of 
mineralogy,  published  at  Dresden,  in  1823^ 
his  GruiiSriM  der  Mmtndogie^  a  work  re- 
plete with  new  and  philosophical  views 
of  our  science.  His  mst  object  is  to  fix 
the  exact  limits  of  mineralogy,  and  to  ex- 
clude from  it  a  variety  of  foreign  matter 
belonging  to  otber  sciences,  which  had 
before  rendered  it  a  heterogeneous  mass 
of  information,  incapable  of  derivation 
from  constant  princq>les  by  any  regular 
process  of  reasoning.  He  then  proroeds 
to  develope  the  science  under  the  follow- 
ing heads: — 1.-  terminology  ;  2.  theoiy 
of  the  system ;  3.  nomenclature ;  4.  chai^ 
acteiistic;  5.  physioffraphy.  Under  the 
first  of  these  he  exp&ins  those  properties 
of  minerals  which  manifest  no  change, 
either  in  tbe  propeities  themselves,  or  in 
the  substances  which  poosoan  themdutinff^ 
their  observation  or  examination,  and 
which  properties  alone  form  the  object  of 
consideration  in  mineralogy,  viewed  as  a 
pure  science.  They  hm  before  been 
treated  of  under  the  denamination  of  ex- 
ternal or  physical  charactora,  though,  finom 
the  stress  whkh  had  been  laid  upon  ehem- 
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i^a]   characters,  the  greater  part  of  them  treated  of  in  the  mbat  piieciae  niaaner,  the 

had  been  but  very  imperfectly  detenniD-  previoua  neglect  of  which  had  involved 

ed ;  and  this  part  of  the  aiibject  is  called  the  science  in  numerous  important  errors 

terminology,  because,  besides  the  general  But  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  un^ 

invefltigation  of  tliose  properties,  it  em-  der  this  head  was  the  establishment  of  an 

braces  also  the  explanations  of  the  expres-  accurate  scale  for  the  degrees  of  hardness. 

Bions  which,  for  toe  sake  of  precision,  are  This  was  effected  by  choosiDg  a  cer:aiu 

iised  in  a  determinate  and  peculiar  sense,  number  of  suitable  minerals,  of  which  €  ve- 

I>^x>nipoBed  and  imperfectly  fonned  min-  ry  preceding  one  is  scratched  by  that  which 

erals,  or  those  which  are  destitute  of  sev-  follows  it,  while   the  former   does  not 

eml  of  the  properties  peculiar  to  these  scratch  the  latter;  and  the  degrees  of 

bodiea,  are  not  regarded  as  suitable  objects  hardness  are  expressed  b^  means  of  nuni- 

for  the  consideration  of  the  science  ;  in  bera  prefixed  to  the  difterent  individuaLi 

which  respect  they  are  treated  like  muti-  of  the  scale.    Thus 

lated,  defective  or  monstrous  plants  or  j  expresses  the  hardness  of  talc; 

animals  in  botany  and  20ology.    And  m  A  ^*f'^=««^°  ^"^  u€uuu«»  v*  ^J-  >      ^ 

Older  to  study  the  productions  of  the  niin-  « lSl™!!!.i«»*-. 

eral  kingdom  in  their  purest  state,  Mobs  ^ fl^  Z^.      ' 

takes  notice  of  those  properties  which  be-  ? nuw  spar, 

long  to  minerals  occurring  in  single  indi-  % r  ?5™i 

▼iduals,  separately  from  those  which  lje-  2 auarte- 

long  to  several  individuals  of  the  same  « t  tm*' 

quidity,  formed  in  a  common  space,  one  5 ^^^Ja..^  . 

being  the  support  o^  or  at  least  contigu-  ?  ' M^r^^A    ' 

oue  to,  the  other,-of  die  fonnerof  which  ^^ diamond. 

oidy  does  he  make  use  in  the  determioa-  The  second  general  head  under  which 

tion  of  the  species,  while  he  pays  no  at-  mineralogy  is   developed,   accordion  to 

tention  to  the  properties  of  minerals  com-  Mobs,  is  the  theanf  or  the  system,  which 

posed  of  individuals  belonging  to  difier-  containa  the  reasoning  or  philosophical 

eiit  species  (mixed  miner^),  these  last  part  of  the  science.    It  determines  the 

falling  within  the  province  of  geology,  idea  of  tbe  species ;  fixes  the  principle  of 

This  is  a  distinction  of  the  highest  impor-  claasification ;  and  upon  the  idea  of  the 

tance  and  utility,  in  rendering  all  the  de-  species  it  founds,  aocording  to  this  princi- 

paitmenis  of  mineralogy  mutually  consis-  pie,  the  ideas  of  the  genus,  the  order,  and 

tent,  though  one  which  had  been  almost  the  class;  and  lastly, by  applying  all  these 

wholly  di««garded  by  all  bis  predecessors,  ideas  to  nature,  the  outline  of  the  system 

According  to  this  system,  the  individual  thus  constructed  is  furnished  with  it^con- 

of  the  mineral  kingdom,  or  the  simple  tents,  in  conformity  to  our  knowledge  of 

mineral,  is  the  sole  object  of  minerak>gv,  the  productions  of  nature,  as  obtained 

and  the  natural  properties  of  the  simple  from  immediate  inspection.    The  idea  of 

mineral  are  the  only  ones  to  which,  in  tnis  the  species  is  here,  for  the  first  time,  sci- 

acience,  we  ought  to  direct  our  attention,  entifically  obtained,  and  is  founded  upon 

It  will  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  allinfbr-  all  the  series  of  nattiral  properties  without 

mation  thus  derived  must  be  of  one  kind,  the  introduction  of  any  considerations  fbr- 

and  consequently  its  aggregate  conforma-  eign  to  natural  history,  which  had  proved 

ble  to  the  loffical  idea  of  a  science.    Mobs  the  source  of  the  contamination  that  the 

has  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  science  had  before,  suffered  fi-om  heteroge- 

treating  of  that  part  of  terminology  which  neous  principles.  The  principle  of  claaei- 

n-lates  to  the  regular  fonns  of  minerals,  ficatiou  consists  in  the   re.seroblance  of 

The  fundamental  fbnns,  from  which  he  natural  properties,  since  in  every  science 

derives    all  the  occurring  forms  among  the  classification  must  rest  upon  such  rela- 

minerals,  are  but  four  in  number,  viz.  the  tions  as  are  objects  of  the  science.    On 

ficalene  four-sided  pyramid,  the  isosceles  the  different  degrees  of  resemblance  are 

four-sided  pyramicf,   the  rhombohedron,  founded  the  higher  ideas  of  the  theory  of 

and  the  hexahedron ;  and  the  geometrical  the  system.     An  asEiemblage  of  species 

constructions  by  which  he  illustrates  the  connected  by  the  highest  degree  of  natu- 

simple  forms  capable  of  appearing  in  the  ral-historical  resemblance  is  termed  a  gt* 

individuals  of  one  and  the  same  species,  rms ;  an  assemblage  of  similar  genera  an 

or  which  may  produce  combinations  with  orc^  ,•  of  similar  ordera  a  cltus ;  and  the 

one  another,  entitle  him  to  the  first  rank  collection  of  these  ideas  conformably  to 

asa  crystallographer.    The  natural-histor-  the  degree  of  their  generality,  and  applied 

ical  properties  of  compound  minerals  are  to  the  productions  of  the  mineral  king 
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doniy  coDStitiites  the  mineral  system.  The 
mineral  system  is  therefore  the  systematic 
exhibition  of  the  natural  resemblance  as 
observable  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  or 
of  the  connexion  established  by  nature 
among  its  products  by  means  of  this  re- 
semblance. For  this  reason  it  is  called 
the  natural  system^  because,  in  fiict,  it  ex- 
presses nature  in  this  very  remarkable  re- 
lation. The  third  idea  of  the  science,  as 
developed  by  Mobs,  is  its  nomenclature, 
which  relates  to  the  connexion  of  its  uni- 
ties v^ith  certain  wonls,  through  which  the 
ideas  and  representations  may  be  so  ex- 
pressed OS  to  be  conveniently  applied  in 
writing  and  speaking.  Nothing  is  better 
calculated  to  furnish  us  with  an  idea  of 
the  situation  in  which  mineralogy  had  be- 
fore been  placed,  than  the  considenition 
of  its  former  nomenclature,  and  of  the 
method  employed  in  giving  new  names. 
Those  were  regarded  as  the  best  which 
had  no  signification,  as  is  obvious  from  the 
frequency  with  which  designations  were 
adopted  derived  from  colors,  pex>K>n8,  local- 
ities, and  other  accidental  cireumstances ; 
and,  as  respects  those  names  which 
referred  to  the  connexion  of  the  different 
minerals  in  regard  to  their  resemblance, 
these  were  still  more  objectionable,  since 
the  connexion  expressed  by  them  was  ei- 
ther entirely  incorrect,  or  without  refer- 
ence to  the  system  in  which  the  names 
were  applied.  The  nomenclature  there- 
fore required  to  be  wholly  remodelled, 
none  deserving  of  the  name  having  before 
existed, — the  reason  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  that  mineralogy  had  not  before 
been  treated  as  a  science,  but  as  an  aggre- 
gate of  various  kinds  of  information,  a 
sort  of  mixture  which  would  admit  every 
kind  of  knowledge  to  be  introduced,  and 
in  which  nothing  could  be  placed  wrong, 
because  in  such  a  disposition  there  could 
be  no  oi-der.  The  order  is  the  highest 
idea  expressed  in  the  nomenclature  of 
Mohs,  and  in  the  selection  of  the  names 
of  itie  orders  he  has  invented  but  two 
which  are  entirely  new,  having  employed 
as  many  designations  from  ancient  mine- 
ralogy as  would  answer  the  pur|>ose.  The 
names  receive  their  signification  in  agree- 
ment with  the  ideas  of  the  orders ;  thus 
pyrites  embraces  the  minerals  hitherto 
called  by  that  name.  A  mineral  which 
may  witli  propriety  bear  the  name  of  a 
metal  must  really  bie  a  metal,  or  it  must 

S resent  the  properties  peculiar  to  metals, 
lica  signifies  a  mineral  which  may  be 
cleaved  with  facilit)r  into  thin,  shining 
laminee ;  the  oi-der  mica  therefore  contains 
only  such  species  as  present  cleavage  in  a 


high  degree  of  perfection.  The  name  of 
the  genus  is  a  compound  name,  formed  by- 
connecting  another  word  with  the  name 
of  the  order.  Thus  we  have  UadgUmetj 
augite  spoTj  iron  pyrites.  The  generic 
name  also  refers  to  the  properties  of  the 
genus,  and  expresses,  as  much  as  possible, 
some  striking  feature  of  its  resemblance 
with  other  bodies.  Such  is  the  name  gar- 
net-hUnde.  The  genus  designated  by  this 
name  belongs  to  the  order  bUinde ;  the  in- 
dividuals which  it  contains  very  often  look 
like  garnet  The  denomination  of  the 
species  is  produced  by  the  nearer  restric- 
tion of  the  generic  name  by  an  adjective. 
The  adjective  with  which  the  species  is 
designated  within  its  genus  is  taken  firom 
its  natural  properties,  and  in  general  refen 
to  one  of  those  properties  of  the  species 
which  is  most  useful  in  distinguishing  it 
from  other  species  of  the  same  genus; 
hence  the  systems  of  crystallization  and 
the  relation  of  cleavage  are  the  most  fre- 
quently employed,—- examples  of  which 
are  hexahedral,  prismatic,  rhombobedral 
iron  pyrites  ;  rhombobedral,  octalie<Iral, 
dodeoahedral,  prismatic  iron  ore,  &c. — 
The  great  advantage  of  the  systeroadc 
nomenclature  is,  that  the  names  produce 
an  image  of  the  objects  to  which  they  refer, 
which  the  trivial  nomenclature  caii  never 
do ;  for  example,  if  we  hear  the  name 
periiomota  iitcmium  ore,  and  have  only  an 
idea  of  the  order  ore,  this  at  once  will 
produce  a  general  image  of  the  species, 
which  will  be  still  more  restricted  if  we 
have  some  idea  of  the  genus  tiuiniura 
ore ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  hear 
the  name  rutiUf  and  do  not  know  the  spe- 
cies itself  to  which  it  belongs,  we  never 
can  imagine  any  thing  like  a  representa- 
tion of  the  object,  though,  for  tlie  rest,  our 
knowledge  of  mineralogy  moy  be  very 
extensive.  The  terminology,  the  theory 
of  the  system,  and  the  nomeuclature,  form 
the  constituents  of  theoretical  mineralogy^. 
Practice,  or  tlie  application  of  it  to  nature, 
requires  the  characteristic,  the  object  of 
which  is,  to  furnish  us  with  the  |)ecu]iar 
tenns  or  marks,  by  which  we  are  able  to 
distinguish  objects  from  each  other,  so  far 
as  they  are  comprehended  in  the  ideas  es- 
tablished by  the  theory  of  the  system.  In 
order  to  find  the  name  of  a  mineral  when 
its  properdes  are  ascertained,  we  make 
use  of  the  characteristic,  which  consists 
of  an  assemblage  of  general  ideas,  corre- 
sponding to  the  system,  and  expressed  by 
single  distinctive  marks.  With  theso 
ideas  are  connected  the  names  and  de- 
nominoiions  as  far  as  the  nomenclature 
extends  and  requires,  not  above  the  order^ 
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nor  oelow  the  species;  and  they  are  by 
degrees  transferred  to  tlie  individual,  in 
proportion  us  it  enters  within  the  compass 
of  thase  general  ideas.  The  characteris- 
tic is  only  useful  when  we  have  the  min- 
eral in  our  hands,  and  is  not  to  be  studied 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
the  mineral  kingdom,  since  the  characters 
of  its  classes,  orders,  genera  and  species, 
consisting  of  single  marks  or  properties, 
are  not  calculated  to  produce  represeuta- 
tions  or  images  of  the  objects  to  which 
they  refer,  thjfnography^  the  last  head 
of  scientific  mineralogy,  consists  of  the 
assemblage  of  the  general  descriptions, 
and  is  intended  to  produce  a  distinct  im- 
aj^  of  minerals.  We  cannot,  by  its  as- 
sistance, find  the  place  of  a  given  mineral 
in  the  system,  or,  in  other  words,  recog- 
nise it ;  for  it  is  independent  of  that  con- 
nexion, among  minerals,  upon  which  the 
system  is  founded.  Mobs  was  the  first 
writer  who  drew  the  line  between  the 
determinative  and  the  descriptive  parts  of 
mineralogy — a  distinction  which  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  perfection  of 
the  science.  The  foregoing  heads  or  de- 
partments of  mineralogy  are  all  equally 
important  and  indispensable  for  confer- 
ring upon  the  science  the  character  of  a 
whole,  though^  in  the  application  of  the 
science,  the  parts  are  used  separately,  and, 
in  a  measure,  independently  of  each  oth- 
er, according  to  the  object  in  view.  Those 
who  wish  to  detennine  an  individual  oc- 
curring in  nature,  wUI  find  the  character- 
istic the  most  important  department,  for 
neither  of  the  others  can  be  of  the  least 
use  to  them ;  while  those  who  intend  to 
arrive  at  a  general  conception  of  the 
species  from  knowing  its  name,  or  one 
of  the  individuals  belonging  to  it,  will  find 
their  views  forwarded  only  bv  the  physi- 
ography; for  neither  the  characteristic 
nor  any  other  department  of  mineralogy, 
contains  any  iniornuition  answering  ue 
purpose  in  view.  Mineralogy,  thus  de- 
veloped, fulfils  perfectly  the  demands 
which  natural  histoiy  mukea  of  its  several 
departments.  But  it  enables  us  to  answer 
no  question  which  lies  beyond  the  limits 
of  natural  history.  Nobody  will  ever  he 
able  to  infer  fit>in  the  mere  natural-iiis- 
torical  conaderation  of  a  mineral,  an^ 
thing  with  regard  to  its  chemical^ologi- 
eal,  or  economical  properties.  Tike  nat- 
ural history  system  nas  its  provinces  ex- 
iiotly  determined,  within  which  it  serves 
every  purpose,  biK  admits  of  no  applica- 
tion  without;  and  these  commendable 
properties  are  conferred  upon  mineralogy, 
as  the  natural  histoiy  of  the  mineral  king- 


dom, solely  by  making  it  correspond  to 
the  philosophical  idea  of  a  science.  It 
contains  merely  natural-historical  infor- 
mation ;  i.  e.  such  as  proceeds  from  a 
compsrison  of  natural-historical  prop^r> 
ties,  and  all  the  rest  is  foreign  to  it  The 
developement  of  the  whole,  in  its  single 
departments,  is  in  itself  systematical ;  and 
what  it  contains  of  real  systems,  the  sys- 
tems of  ciystatlization,  and  the  mineral 
system  itself,  really  deserve  that  namei 
because  tbey  are  the  result  of  the  applica- 
tion of  one  single  idea  to  the  whole  com- 
pass of  a  certain  kind  of  information. 
The  science  itself  forms  a  whole,  being 
intimately  connected  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, and  strictly  separated  from  all 
other  sciences,  which  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  a  systematic  mode  of^  treat- 
ment. The  method  employed  is  so  sim- 
ple, that,  on  that  very  account^  it  is  immu- 
table ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  that 
other  methods,  compounded  of  dinerent 
principles,  from  the  want  of  consistency 
prevailing  in  their  different  departments* 
wilt  finalw  also  be  reduced  to  this  method 
We  conclude  our  abstract  of  the  system 
of  Mobs,  by  presenting  the  reader  a  list 
of  his  genera,  as  represented  in  the  trana* 
lation  of  the  Cnmdriis  der  MmeraU^^ 
by  tiaidinger  (Edinburgh,  1825). 

GLASS  I. 
OanER  1.— Cf(tf. 

Gmtra,    1.  Hydrogen.    2.  Atmospheric 
air. 

ORDsm  iL-^WaUr. 
Omvs,    1.  Atmospheric  water. 
Oansa  3.— ^cti. 
Gtnara,    1.  Carbonic  acid.     2.  Muriat- 
ic acid.    3.  Sulphuric  acid.  4.  Boracid 
acid.    5.  Arsenic  acid. 

Order  4.— Sott. 

Genera.  1.  Natron  salt.  2.  Glauber  salt 
3.  Nitre  salt  4.  Rock  salt  5.  Ammo- 
niac salt  6.  Vitriol  salt  7.  Epsom 
salt  d.  Alum  salt  9.  Boiaz  salt 
10.  Biythina  salt 

CLASS  U. 

Or]>kr  l.-^Babide. 

Gentra,    1.  Gypsum  haloide.    2iCi 
haloide.    3.  Alum  haloide.    4. 
haloide.    5.  Caiti  haloide. 

Order  % — Bwyte. 
Genera,    1.  Paracfarboe  liaiyte.    2.  Zine 
baryte.    3.  Scbeelnint  bufte.    4.  Hal 
baryta.    5.  Lead  baiyta. 
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Ou>EE  ^—KtraU. 
Genus.    1.  Pearl  kerate. 
Oedeb  4^-^MdaehUe. 
Gmtnu    1.  Staphjline  malachite.    2.  Li- 
rocoue  malachite.    SL  Olive  malachite. 
4.  Azure  malachite.    5.  Emerald  mal- 
achite.   6.  Habrooeme  malachite. 

Oeder  5.— Jllica. 

€rentra.  1.  Euchlore  mica.  2.  Cobalt 
mica.  3.  Iron  mica.  4.  Gmphite  mi- 
ca.   5.  Talc  mica.    6.  Pearl  mica. 

Oedee  6. — i^Mir. 
Crenera,  1.  Schiller  spar.  2.  Disthene 
spar.  3.  Triphane  spar.  4  Dystome 
8)ier.  5.  Kou  phone  spar.  6.  Petaline 
siwr.  7.  Feld  spar.  8.  Augite  epar. 
9.  Azure  §par. 

Order  7. — Gem, 

Genera,  1,  Andalusite.  2.  Corundum. 
3,  Diamond.  4.  Topaz.  &  Emerald. 
6.  Quartz.  7.  Aximiie.  8.  Chrysolite. 
9.  Boracite.  10.  Tourmaline.  11.  Gar- 
net   12.  Zircon.    13.  Gadolinite. 

Order  8. — Ore^ 
Genera,  L  Titanium  ore.  2.  Zinc  ore. 
3.  Cop[>er  ore.  4.  Tin  ore.  5.  Schee- 
lium  ore.  6.  Tantalum  ore.  7.  Ura- 
nium ore.  8.  Cerium  ore.  9.  Chrome 
ore.  10.  Iron  ore.  11.  Manganese 
ore. 

Order  9.— JlfeioZ. 

Gm«ra.  1.  ArKnic  2.  Tellurium.  3. 
Antimony.  4.  Bismuth.  5.  Mercury. 
&  Silver.  7»  Gold.  &  Platina.  9. 
Iron.    10.  Copper. 

Order  10. — PyrUts, 
Genera,     1.  Nickel  pyrites.     2.  Arsenic 
pyrites.     3.  Cobalt  pyrites.     4.   Iron 
pyrites.    5.  Copper  pyrites. 

Order  11. — Glance, 
Genera,  1.  Copper  fflance.  2.  Silver 
glance.  3.  Lead  glance.  4.  Telluri- 
um glance.  5.  Molybdenum  glance.  6. 
Bismuth  glance.  7.  Antimony  glance. 
8.  Melane  glance. 

Order  12.— Blende. 
Genera,     1.   Glance  blende.     2.  Garnet 
blende.     3.  Purple  blende.     4.  Ruby 
blende. 

Order  l^^-Svlpkur. 
GenuM,  1.  Sulphur. 

CLASS  III. 
Order  l.-^Resin. 
Gtnut.    L  Melichrone 


Oepee  2L->GMrf. 
Genus.    L  MinenlcoaL 

Among  the  woiks  on  mineralo^,  the 
iblk>wing  are  worthy  of  notice :  TraiU  de 
Mineralogies  par  Ji.  Brongniart  (Paris, 
1807);  a  Familiar  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Cry^allogniphy,  by  Henry 
James  Brooke '(London,  1823);  an  Ele- 
mentary Introduction  to  the  Knowledge 
of  Miueialooy,  &c.,  by  William  Phillips 
(London,  18^);  Handbuek  der  MinanaUh- 
gic,  wm  C.  A,  S,  Hoffmann  (Frieberg, 
1811,  and  continued  by  A.  Breithaupt); 
Mohs's  System  of  Mineralogy,  tiansfaued 
bv  William  Haidinger  (Edinburgh,  1825j; 
iVaiU  de  CrystaU^rraphiej  par  M,  MbU 
/fauv(Paris,1822);  TraiU  de Mintredogiey 
far  M,  MbU  Hauy  (Paris,  1822) ;  Hand- 
ouch  der  OrM^nosie^  von  Kari  Vdsar  von 
Leonhard  (Heidelberg,  1826);  Brewstef^ 
Treatise  on  Mineralogy  (Edinburgh,  1827); 
Die  J^fineralogie  der  A,  Hartmann  (Ilme- 
nau,  1829).  The  study  ^  minerals  has 
received  considerable  attention  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  in  the  U.  States,  though, 
for  the  most  part,  that  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  discovery  of  localities  arid 
the  formation  of  cabinets.  Already  we 
have  discovered  neaHy  all  the  species 
found  in  other  quartere  of  the  globe,  as 
may  be  noticed  by  consulting  the  different 
articles  in  the  department  of  mineralogy 
in  this  work;  and  several  entirely  new 
species  have  been  added  to  the  science 
by  American  mineralogists.  The  onlv 
considerable  work  upon  the  science  which 
has  as  yet  appeared  in  the  U.  States  is 
that  of  professor  Cleaveland,  and  which 
was  founded,  for  the  most  part,  on  the 
systems  of  Brongniart  and  Hatiy.  It  has 
IMissed  through  two  editions,  and  its  author 
IS  now  understood  to  be  preparing  an 
improved  edition  for  the  press. 

Mineral  Waters  are  those  waten 
which  contain  such  a  proportion  of  for- 
eign matter  as  to  render  them  unfit  for 
common  use,  and  give  them  a  sensible  fla- 
vor and  a  specific  action  upon  the  animal 
Qconomy.  They  are  veiy  various,  both  in 
their  comuo«tion  and  temperature,  and, 
of  course,  m  their  effect  upon  the  svstem ; 
they  are  generally,  however,  so  jar  im- 
pregnated with  acid  or  saline  bodies  as  to 
derive  from  them  their  peculiarities,  and 
are  commonly  divided  into  four  classes : 
acidulous  or  caiibonated,  saline,  chalybe- 
ate or  ferruginous,  and  sulphureous.  Ib 
regard  to  temperature,  they  are  also  divid- 
ed into  warm,  or  thermal,  and  cold.  The 
substances  which  have  been  found  in  min- 
ers! waten  are  extremely  numeroua^  biif 
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those  which  most  frequently  occur  are 
oxygen,  nitroffen,  carbon  and  sulphur,  in 
different  eomoitiations ;  linrie,iron,  ma^ne* 
Hia,  &c.  Mineral  waters  are  also  divided 
into  artificial  and  natural,  tlie  former  being 
produced  in  the  laboratories  of  the  chem- 
ists, and  sometimes  merely  imitations  of 
the  natural  waters  by  a  combmation  of  the 
same  ingredients,  and  sometimes  compos- 
ed of  dififerent  ingredients,  or  of  the  same 
in  different  proportions,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  compounds  not  known  to  exist 
in  nature.  The  saline  springs  consist,  in 
general,  of  salts  of  soda  and  lime,  or  of 
magnesia  and  lime,  with  carbonic  acid  and 
oxide  of  iron.  The  princi|ial  are  those  of 
Pyrmont,  Sedlitz,  Epsom,  &c.  The  fer- 
niginous  waters  have  a  decided  styptic 
taste,  and  are  turned  black  by  an  infusion 
of  gall-outs.  The  iron  is  sometimes  in 
tlie  state  of  an  oxide,  held  in  solution  by 
carbonic  acid ;  sometimes  exists  as  a  sul- 
phate, and  sometimes  both  as  a  sidnhate 
and  carbonate;  the  waters  of  Vichy, 
Spo,  Forves,  Passy,  Cheltenham,  Tun- 
bridge,  JBedford,  Pittsburgh,  Yellow- 
Springs^  in  Ohio,  Virginia,  Penneylvania, 
&C.,  are  among  them.  The  acidulous 
waters  are  characterized  by  an  acid  taste, 
and  by  the  disengagement  of  fixed  air. 
They  contiun  five  or  six  times  their  vol- 
ume of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  the  salts  which 
they  contain  are  muriates  and  carbonates 
of  lime  and  macnesia,  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate of  iron,  &c. ;  the  waters  of  Bath, 
Buxton,  Bristol,  Vichy,  Sehz,  New  Leba- 
non, &C.,  are  acidulous.  The  sulphure- 
(His  waters  are  easilv  recognised  by  their 
disagreeable  smell,  their  property  of  tar- 
nishing silver  and  copper,  &c. ;  the 
SfHings  at  Saratoga  and  Ballston,  Harrow-^ 
gate,  MofiSit,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Aix,  and 
numerous  others,  are  of  this  class. 

MiffERVA  (called  by  the  Greeks  Aikent^ 
PaUas  Miene) ;  one  of  the  principal  dei- 
ties of  the  heathen  Olvmpus,  whose  origin 
many  mythologists  derive  from  Egypt. 
According  to  the  lable,  Jupiter  (q.  v.),  hav- 
ing obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  skies 
Shis  victory  over  the  Titans  (q.  v.),  chose 
^  (q.  v.j,  daughter  of  Ocean,  for  his 
wife.  An  oracle  of  Grsea  and  Uranus  had, 
however,  predicted  that  Metis  would  finit 
bear  him  a  daughter,  and  then  a  son,  who 
should  deprive  him  of  the  sovereignty. 
To  avoid  this,  Jupiter  endeavored,  by 
wiles  and  flattery,  to  get  possession  of  her 
person,  and  then  swallowed  her  with  her 
yet  unborn  daughter.  When  the  period  of 
her  deliveiy  arrived,  Jupiter  experienced  a 
sharp  pain  in  his  bead,  and,  having  caused 
Yuloao  to  split  open  his  skullywas  astonish- 


ed at  the  sight  of  a  virgin  in  complete  ar- 
mor, who  danced  about  with  a  warlike 
enthusiasm,  brandishinff  her  spear,  and 
clashing  her  arms,  hs  if  on  the  point  of 
attacking  an  enemy.  In  her  character  of 
a  wise  and  prudent  warrior,  she  was  con- 
trasted with  the  fierce,  furious  and  blood- 
thirsty Mars  (q.  yX  and  made  her  first  ap- 
)iearance  in  the  battles  of  the  gods.  In 
the  wara  of  the  giants,  she  slew  Pallas  and 
Enceladus.  In  the  wars  of  mortals,  she 
aids  and  protects  heroes.  She  conducted 
Hercules  to  Olympus,  instructed  Bellero- 
phon  (see  Hxppowms)  how  to  tame  Pega- 
sus, and  conquer  the  Chimsera,  accompa- 
nied Perseus  on  his  expedidon  against  the 
Groi^ons,  conferred  immortality  on  Ty 
deus,  honored  Achilles,  accompanied 
Ulysses,  protected  his  wife,  and  guided 
his  son  Telemachus  under  the  figure  of 
Mentor.  She  also  favored  the  inventors 
of  warlike  instruments,  built  the  Arao, 
and  tauffht  Epeus  to  construct  the  wooden 
horse,  by  means  of  which  Troy  was  cap- 
tured. She  is  likewise  represented  as  the 
patroness  of  the  arts  of  peace  ;  and,  as  a 
vii|pn,  is  distinguished  for  her  skill  in  all 
the  employments,  in  which,  in  the  heroic 
age,  the  daughtere  of  kings  occupied 
themselves.  The  loom,  the  spindle,  the 
embroidering  needle,  are  her  attributes; 
imd,  as  the  wives  of  the  heroes  prepared 
the  garments  of  their  households,  so  she 
made  the  dresses  of  tlie  goddesses;  hence 
her  epithet  Ergtmt.  SkilAjl  artists  were, 
therefore,  under  her  protection,  though 
she  would  not  tolerate  any  nuurks  of 
pride.  (See  Aracknt,)  AH  the  peaceful 
arts  which  display  an  active  and  iuveudvs 
spirit,  found  a  |)atron  in  her.  Tlie  sculp- 
tor, the  an'hitect  and  the  painter,  as  well 
as  the  philosopher,  the  orator  and  the  poet, 
considered  her  their  tutelair  deity.  As 
bodilv  liealih  is  necessary  to  the  succcosful 
exertion  of  the  inventive  powers  of  the 
mind,  she  is  also  represented  smong  tho 
healing  gods,  and  in  thib  character  is  call- 
ed Paonicu  In  all  these  representations 
slie  is  the  symbol  of  the  thinking  fhculty, 
the  goddess  of  wisdom,  scieuce,  and  srt ; 
the  latter,*  however,  only  in  so  for  as  in- 
vention and  thought  are  comprehended 
Atliens,  the  citv  of  the  arts  and  sciences^ 
was  her  &vonte  residence.  She  is  also 
styled  the  inventress  of  the  flute ;  hut  hav- 
ing seen,  in  a  fountain,  how  much  the 
playing  upon  that  instrument  distorted  her 
race,  die  threw  it  into  the  water,  witli 
maledictions  on  the  person  vrfao  should 
take  it  out  Marsyas  (q.  v.)  suffered  the 
effects  of  this  maledicuon.  Dt^pisutg 
love,  riie  c«nsecnit«|  ,b||^^l(J<(^|«^ 
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yrvgmkf ;  and  the  uohappy  wretch,  who 
directed  towwds  her  a  ghuice  of  denra^ 
suflTf  red  the  severest  penalties  fiir  his  nA^ 
neas.  Tiresiaa  (q.  v.),  who  aurpriaed  her 
in  the  bath,  waa  struck  bliod^— The  arta 
have  embodied  thia  conception  of  pure 
reason  in  the  inutfea  of  the  goddeaa.  A 
manly  gravinr,  and  an  air  of  reflection,  ia 
united  with  female  beauty  in  her  features. 
As  a  warrior,  she  ia  represented  complete- 
ly armed,  her  head  covered  with  a  gold 
helmet,  from  which  atreama  a  crest  of 
horse-hair,  her  hand  bearing  her  lance, 
and  Jier  body  mailed  with  the  armor  of 
her  &ther.  Aa  the  goddeas  of  peaceful 
arts,  siie  appears  in  tlie  dreas  of  a  Grecian 
matron.  To  her  attribuiea  belong,  aiso, 
the  i£gia,  the  Gorson^  head,  the  round 
Argive  buckler,  and  the  owl,  aa  the  ayro- 
bol  of  vigilance  (on  coini^  the  cock).  Aa 
the  preserver  of  health,  ahe  ia  also  reprfr- 
aentedaa  feeding  a  dragon,  and  the  olive- 
branch  is  a  aymbol  of  the  peaceful  con»- 
merce,  wbicb  w  rendered  proapevoue 
through  her  fevor.  An  Athenian  tradkion 
velalea  that  Neptune  and  Minerva  (Atheae) 
once  contended  which  shouki  give  the 
Dame  to  their  city  ;  the  goda,  to  decide  the 
dispute,  declared  that  it  should  be  called 
fioin  the  one  who  ahouM  produce  the 
most  Mseftil  gift  for  the  human  race. 
Neptune,  therefore,  struck  the  ground  with 
his  trident,  and  the  war-hone  aprang  forth ; 
Minerva  threw  her  spear,  and  from  the 
apot  where  it  fell  sprouted  forth  the 
peacefol  olive-tree.  Her  preaent  waa  de- 
termined to  be  the  most  aalutary,  and  the 
city  received  her  name.  All  Attica,  but 
particularlv  Athens,  waa  sacred  to  her, 
and  she  bad  numeroua  templea  there. 
(See  Forlhentm.)  Her  most  brilliant  fea- 
tival  at  Athens  was  the  Panathencea. 
Another  festival  was  the  solemn  washing 
of  her  statues  at  Athens,  and  more  partic- 
ularlv at  Argoa,  which  waa  done  yearly  in 
running  water,  by  the  hands  of  virgins. 
The  Romans  worshipped  her  at  first  only 
as  the  goddess  of  war  (Bellona);  but  she 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  guardian 
gods  of  Rome.  The  principal  temple  in 
the  capitol  was  dedicated  to  her,  in  com- 
mon with  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  a  yearly 
festival  was  observed  in  honor  of  li(;r, 
which  continued  five  dhye (^uinqucUria). 

MiifooTTi,  Catharine;  an  eminent  sing- 
er, bom  at  Naples  in  1726,  of  Gemiau 
parents.  After  the  death  of  her  fether, 
who  was  in  the  Austrian  military  aervice, 
Catharine  entered  an  Uratriine  convent* 
The  music  made  such  an  impression  upon 
her,  tliat  she  implored  the  abbeas,  with 
tears,  to  allow  her  to  receive  muaioal  in- 


atmctKNi,  tliatdie  might  be  able  to  i 
pany  the  choir :  her  raqucat  waa  gruMed. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  alie  returned  to  bar 
mocher,  and  aome  yean  after  married  Mia- 
gDCti,  a  Venetian,  who  had  the  directkiii 
of  the  opera  at  Dreaden.  On  her  fint 
appearance  in  Dreaden,  ahe  attnarftad  geo- 
mi  admirttion,  and  Poqion  (q.  v.),  who 
waa  then  in  the  king'a  employ,  procured 
her  an  engagement  at  the  theatre.  Her 
reputation  aoon  extended  tbrougfa  Europe, 
and  ahe  waa  engaged  to  sing  at  the  gnmd 
opera  in  Naulea,  where  ahe  was  received 
with  undivided  applauae.  On  her  return 
to  Dreaden,  m  1748,  Haaae  waa  at  the 
head  of  the  chapel,  and  endeavored  lo 
place  difficultiea  in  ber  way,  whieh  abe 
eacaped  with  auch  aucceas  aa  to  ailenee 
her  enemiea,  and  even  Fauaiina.  In  1751« 
ahe  went  lo  Spain,  under  the  divedioD 
of  Parinelli,  visited  Paris  and  Loadoo  in 
1754,  and  afterwarda  the  diflerent  ckiaa 
of  Italy,  iHit  alwaya  considered  Dnedea 
aa  her  liome  durin^  the  life  of  Ai 
After  bia  death,  we  resided  at 
Bhe  died  in  1807.  Mkigotti  spoke  Ger- 
man, Frencb  and  Italian,  with  eleganee, 
Spanish  and  EncHah  with  eaae,  ami  un- 
derstood Latki.  tier  atyle  of  anging  ^ 
gTMid  and  dramalic,  and  auch  as  d»c 
ered  ber  to  be  a  perfect  aaiaticas  of  her 
art  She  waa  a  judicious  actreas,  her  in- 
fieni||eBce  extending  to  the  poeoy,  dee- 
orationa,  and  every  part  of  the  drauMr 

MizfORBLiA  ;  an  Analic  province  of 
Ruasia,  bounded  north  by  the  Caueaaun^ 
which  seiiarates  it  from  CircaaBia,  west  by 
the  Bbck  sea,  south  by  China,  and  east 
by  Imeretia.  It  ia  in  general  moumain- 
ous,  wkh  a  fertile  soil,  fHtoducingexceUent 
ftvits*  Wine,  honey,  siflc  and  wonaan  aae 
the  chief  articles  of  cemmeroe.  The 
population  is  composed  of  about  14,060 
ftuniliea— Oeorpans,  Anneniana,  Tartan 
and  Jews.  The  Greek  church  ia  the 
predominant  religion.  The  inhabitania 
are  divided  into  three  distinct  caste^  the 
Dchinandi,  or  that  of  princea,  the  Sakkour, 
or  nobles,  and  the  MoniaJi,  or  commons: 
the  last  are  the  cultivatora  of  the  aoiL 
Miocrelia  is  governed  by  a  prince,  called 
the  DadiMiy  who,  in  1803,  declared  him- 
self the  vassal  of  Russia.  Inl613^Penia 
renounced  all  claims  ofsowreigoty  over  it| 
in  (Uvor  of  Russia. 

Mf?rHo,or,  inSpatrishi  JVCiie  (JMMks),  a 
river  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  whieh  riaea 
iHwr  Mondoiledo^  among  the  mounnma 
in  the  north  of  Galioia,  cmsaeathat  prov^ 
iDoe  nearly  from'  nenb  to  aauth,  till  it  ar» 
rivee  at  the  fiontiera  of  Portugal,  wbena  it 
takea  a  westem  diiecdom  ap^  ftWIP  the 
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boundary  between  the  two  kingdoms.  It 
flows  into  the  Atlantic  at  Guardia.  It 
is  only  navigable  to  a  small  distance  for 
boats,  on  account  of  the  sand-banks.  It 
gives  its  name  to  the  northernmost  prov- 
ince of  Portugal,  called  also  Entre  Dovro 
e  Minho,  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and 
delighlful  climate,  of  which  Braga  is  the 
capital,  and  Oporto  (q.  v.)  the  principal 
port.    (See  Portugal.) 

MmiATURE  Paintiwo;  that  branch  of 
paiudng,  in  water  colon,  in  which  the 
colors  are  put  on  by  the  mere  point  of  the 
brush.  It  diifers  from  other  kinds  of 
I)aiuting  in  being  much  finer,  and  there- 
fore must  be  looked  at  near,  so  that  it  is 
used  to  represent  subjects  on  a  small 
scale,  commonly  on  vellum  or  ivory. 
Hence  the  name  mimaturt  paintings  for 
the  smallest  kind.  The  ground  of  the 
vellum  or  ivory  is  used  for  the  highest  lights, 
and  some  artists  use  no  white  coloring 
matter  at  all,  supiilying  its  place  entirely 
by  this  ground.  The  best  colors  are  those 
which  have  the  least  body,  as  carmine, 
ultramarine,  lac,  &c.,  which  are  dissolved 
in  water,  and  then  separated  and  dried. 
Miniature  painting  requires  much  time 
on  account  of  the  imints  of  which  it  con- 
sists, which  must  be  delicately  put  on,  so 
near  each  other  that  they  appear  as  one 
continued  color.  As  early  as  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centurie8,miniature  pictures  are  found 
as  onmnients  of  manuscripts  in  Italy, 
France  and  Germany.— See  Rive's  Ensai 
8ur  PArt  dt  virifier  Mf^e  de$  Mimatures 
ptintes  dans  Us  ManuscrUs  (Paris,  1782).  In 
general  this  kind  of  painting  was  an  occu- 
pation of  the  monks ;  and  as  the  art  was 
called  itlumiiiart,  so  the  artists  received  the 
names  iUuminatores,  or  miniatorcs,  because 
they  used  for  the  ornaments  of  the  manu- 
scripts the  red  color,  mtm'um,  more  than  any 
other ;  hence  the  name  miniature  paint- 
ing. This  species  of  painting  flourished 
jjarticulariy  in  the  fourteenth  century,  un- 
der Charies  V  in  France,  and  reached  still 
greater  perfection  under  Charles  VIII 
and  Louis  XI  f,  but  sunk  after  the  inven- 
tion of  printinff,  and  of  paper,  and  the  rise 
of  the  art  of  engravmg.  In  modem 
times,  it  has  been  employed  chiefly  for 
portrait  painting.  Among  the  distinguish- 
e<I  miniature  painters  deceased  are  Meugs, 
Chodowiecki,  Ffiger,  Westermann,  Nixon 
and  Shelly.  Augustin  and  Isabey  (q.  v.) 
are  now  the  first  miniature  painters  in 
Paris. 

Minim  ;  a  character  or  note,  emial  indu- 
ration to  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  large,  one 
eighth  of  a  long,  one  fourth  i>f  a  breve, 
oad  one  half  of  a  semibreve. 


Minim  Friars  (from  mimmt,  Latin, 
least) ;  brethren  of  St.  Franciscus  a  Paula 
(whence  they  are  called  also  Pavliniy  or 
PcndaniV  an  order  instituted  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  have  establish- 
ed convents  in  most  European  countries 
since  1493.  They  owe  their  reputation 
of  particular  sanctity  to  their  rigorous 
fasting,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  take 
any  thing  but  bread,  fruits  and  water. 
Their  dress  is  black,  and,  like  that  of  the 
Franciscans,  provided  with  a  scourge. 
Their  life  is  dedicated  entirely  to  solitary 
devotion.  They  belong  to  the  mendicant 
orders,  and  possessed,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  450  convents  in  30  provinces.  In 
1815,  Ferdinand  IV  of  Naples  restored 
to  them  their  original  convent.  (See 
Drancis  of  Paula.)  In  the  Neapolitan  ter- 
ritory, they  are.called  Paolotti. 

Minion  ffrom  the  French  mignony  ad- 
jective ana  substantive);  a  favorite,  on 
whom  benefits  are  undeservedly  lavished. 
— In  typography,  minion  signifies  a  certain 
kind  or  type.  •*  Why,"  says  Johnson,  in 
his  Ty  pographia,  or  the  Printer's  Instruct- 
er,  **  this  letter  was  denominated  minion^ 
we  have  not  yet  been  informed ;  probably 
it  was  held  in  great  estimation  on  its  fint 
introduction,  and  consequently  received 
the  title  minxon  [darling]."  In  size,  it  ia 
between  nonpareil  and  brevier ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  b  c. 

Minister;  properly  a  chief  servant ;  in 
political  language,  one  to  whom  a  sove- 
reign intrusts  the  direction  of  afiTairs  of 
state.  In  modern  governments,  the  heads 
of  the  several  departments  or  branches  of 
government  are  ministers  of  the  chief 
magistrate.  It  is  also  used  for  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  sovereign  at  a  foreign  court. 
(See  Ministers^  Foreign,)  In  England,  the 
words  ministry  and  ministers  are  used  as 
collective  names  for  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, but  the  individual  members  are  not 
so  designated.  In  the  U.  States,  the  heads 
of  tlie  departments  are  called  secretaries^ 
but  are  not  termed  ministers.  In  most 
large  countries  we  find  a  minister  for  for- 
eigii  aflairs  (whose  duties  are  included  in 
those  of  the  secretary  of  state  in  the  U. 
States),  a  minister  of  the  interior  (in  Eng- 
land, secretary  for  the  home  de|)artment ; 
in  the  (J.  States  there  ia  no  such  depart- 
ment, and  tlie  secretary  of  state  has  charge 
of  the  afllairs  which  would  fall  to  such 
minister).  The  minister  of  the  interior  has 
the  management  of  all  domestic  aflairs, 
roads,  canals,  &c.,  levying  taxes  (in  many 
cases) ;  in  short,  every  thing  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  other  deportments ;  and  it 
may  easily  be  imagined  how  the  importance 
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of  this  dqwrtmeDt  rtaieB,  as  the  gowem- 
nient  is  more  or  Jess  abeoJute,  and  dispoa- 
ed  to  exercise  a  more  or  less  mioute  con- 
uol  over  its  sul^ects.  In  Pru8Bia»  where 
the  govemmeot  ioterieies  in  aU  the  oob- 
cems  of  Jife,  the  minister  of  the  inierior  is 
«  most  important  peraon.  On  the  conti- 
ueut  of  Europe^  where  the  judidaiy  is 
considered  a  txanch  of  the  executive  ad- 
piiuistnuion,  there  is  always  a  niiuisKer  of 
justice,  wlioee  office  is  incompatible  with 
the  independence  of  the  judiciaiy  and 
with  the  whole  idea  of  the  administration 
of  justice  entertained  in  England  and  the 
U.  States  (though  in  the  former  country 
tlie  highest  judge,  the  lord  high  chancellor, 
is  a  member  or  the  ministry).  There  m, 
further,  a  minister  of  finance  (in  E^cland, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  Uie  U. 
■States,  the  secretary  of  the  treasory^  In 
aooie  states  there  is,  besides  the .  mmUter 
of  finance,  a  minister  of  the  treasuiy. 
There  is  also  a  minister  or  secretary  of 
war,  and  in  maritime  states,  a  minister  or 
aecretary  of  the  navy,  and  sometimes  a 
minister  for  the  colonies.  There  is  often 
i  minister  of  commerce  (in  Eog- 


lancl,  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade) ; 
a  minister  cf  the  police  (first  established 
by  the  directurv  in  Frwce}.  In  many 
countries  on  the  European  continent, 
where  the  idea  of  a  well  regulated  govern- 
ment is  unhappily  confounded  with  a 
concentrntion  of  all  powers  in  a  few 
individuals,  there  is,  also,  a  minister  of 
public  worahip,  who  has  the  direction  of 
nil  ecclesiasticiil  afiSurs.  This  department 
though  it  also  exists  in  Catholic  countries, 
as  in  France,  yet  has  received  tlie  greatest 
developeraent  in  Protestant  countries,  in 
which  the  mooorchs  have  declared  them- 
selves the  heads  of  the  church,  and  the 
officers  of  religion  are  considered,  to  a 
certain  degree,  servants  of  the  eoverument 
Weofteo  find  a  minister  oriustnictioq, 
generally  the  same  with  the  minister  for 
ecclesiastical  affiiirs.  A  minister  of  the 
household  often  directs  tlie  private  affiurs 
of  the  monarch.  Though  the  name  of 
the  ministers  in  most  countries  correspond, 
yet  their  power  is  very  difterent  in  a  hii- 
rtaucracy  (q.  vX  where  it  extends  in  minute 
ramificatious  tn rough  the  whole  organiza- 
tion of  society,  and,  in  a  country  like 
England  or  the  U.  States,  where  the  con- 
cerns of  the  particular  corporations  are 
independent  or  their  control.  In  the  for- 
mer class  of  governments,  each  minister 
IS  a  sort  of  viceroy  in  his  de|)artrnent 
One  of  these  miuisters  is,  in  many  coun- 
tries, prime-minister,  or  premier,  who,  in 
ooustliutionol  monarchies,  is  considered 


SB  the  chief  penon  in  the  i 
Sometimes  be  has  no  particular  depart- 
menL  In  France,  he  as  called  nunister 
presidenL  In  Engiand,  the  nrime-minisier 
» the  one  who  receives  the  King's  oider  to 
fiMrm  a  ministry,  and  therefore  to  appoint 
men  of  his  own  sentiroentSb  He  is  gener- 
aUy  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  In  some 
countries,  there  is,  also,  a  president  of  the 
ministiy.  In  the  U.  Sttfea,  there  is  no 
such  post  as  that  of  nnesiter,  because  eve- 
ry thiiiig  is  done  in  tne  name  of  the  presi- 
deot,  who,  in  many  points,  coiresponds  to 
the  premier  of  a  conslitulional  monarehy. 
The  British  king's  cabinet  ministere  vaiy 
somewhat:  under  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
they  were  the  following :  L  First  lo^  of 
the  treasury;  2.  lord  high  chancellor ;  3. 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  4.  aecretaiy 
of  state  for  foreign  aftUre ;  5.  aeanetaiy 
of  state  for  the  colonial  department ;  6. 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  depart- 
ment ;  7.  president  of  the  council ;  8. 
president  of  the  board  of  trade  and  treaa- 
urer  of  the  navy  ;  9.  lord  privy  seal  and 
president  of  tlie  board  of  control  (Indian 
affiurs) ;  10.  secretaiy  at  war;  II.  chan- 
cellor of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster;  18. 
master  of  the  mint  The  French  min- 
istry consists  o£,  1.  the  minister  of 
the  interior;  2.  minister  of  finance;  3. 
keeper  of  the  ends  and  minister  of  justice; 
4.  minister  of  public  instruction  and  ec- 
clesiastical affiiirs;  5.  minister  of  com- 
meree  and  public  works;  6.  minister  of 
the  marine  and  colonies;  7.  minister  of 
war ;  8.  minister  of  foreign  affiiirs.  The 
American  cabinet  consists  of  the  secreta- 
ries of  state  (foreign  and  home  affairs]*  of 
the  treasury,  of  war,  and  of  the  navy. 
The  attorney-general  and  sometimes  abo 
the  postmaster-ffeneial  are  members  of 
the  cabinet  The  chief-justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  IT.  States  is  never  a 
member  of  the  cabinet.  He  is  merely  a 
judicial  officer,  and  not  removable,  except 
by  impeachment  The  lord  high  chan- 
cellor is  the  only  judge  in  England  who 
belongs  to  the  miuistiy.  In  France  and 
England,  the  members  are  ap|)oiuted  solely 
by  the  king ;  in  the  U.  States,  the  concur- 
rence of  the  senate  is  necesvafy  for  the 
appointment  of  the  secretaries,  and  all 
(Hlier  officers  nominated  by  the  {iresident 
No  case,  however,  has  yet  existed  in  which 
the  senate  has  refused  to  concur  in  the 
ap|N>intment  of  the  secretaries,  because  it 
has  been  thought  unfair  to  deny  the  pres- 
ident tlie  choice  of  his  own  cabinet,  as 
all  the  responsibilitv  rests  upon  him. 
The  modern  idea  of*^  constitutional  mon- 
arehics,  in  which  two  roost  heterogeneoua 
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prioeiples^  the  in^'iolability  of  the  kw,  and 
thai  of  the  inoinurchjwho  thus  staDds  above 
the  la\T,  were  to  be  lecouciled,  produced 
a  skilrul  contrivance — ^the  responsibility  of 
mioisters— in  order  to  leave  the  inviolabili» 
ty  of  the  oionansh  uninfringed,  and  yet  to 
put  a  check  upon  the  arbitrary  use  of  his 
power.  Europe  owes  this  developement 
of  constitutional  kiw,  as  most  of  the  im* 
IHfovemeots  in  her  political  institutions^ 
to  England*  One  or  inore  ministerB  in 
France  and  England  (and  many  other 
countries)  countersign  the  royal  orders, 
and  by  thus  doing  become  responsible  for 
thecontentsL  Every  reader  reeoikcts  the 
late  case  in  l^'rance,  in  which  the  ministers 
were  called  to  account  for  the  royal  ordi- 
nances. (See  Fnmee^Bnd  Polignacy  This 
responsibility  is  always  a  deucate  things 
because  it  is  impossible  to  define  with  ex- 
actness what  constitutes  unconstitution- 
ality and  a  violadon  of  the  public  interest ; 
and,  bard  as  it  may  appear  in  tlie  abstract, 
tb»  question  must  be  left  to  the  houses  of 
legislature  to  decide,  in  case  of  an  io> 
peachment  of  the  ministere.  In  genernf, 
however,  there  is  little  danger  of  the  min- 
isters beinc  impeached,  except  for  very 
flagrant  violations  of  law,  or  m  times  of 
very  violent  party  spirit  Peculation  also 
forms  a  ground  of  impeachment  In  the 
U.  States,  no  such  responsibility  resto  on 
the  secretaries,  nor  is  theur  countersign 
requisite,  for  the  simple  reason  that  tns 
president  iiimself  is  answerable  for  every 
thing  which  he  does,  and  may  be  im- 
peached. (See  ImpeaduntnL)  Though 
the  constituti<mal  monarch  has  tfae>  rail 
right  to  appoint  and  discharge  his 
ministers  according  to  pleasure,  he  is, 
nevertheless,  oblig^  to  appoint  such  as 
will  satisfy  public  opinion,  or  the  legis* 
lature  will  not  grant  supplies,  and,  in  tact, 
will  not  cooperate  with  the  administra*- 
tion*  This:  denial  to  gmnt  supplies^ 
which  is  the  great  support  of  the  people 
against  the  government,  was  called,  some 
time  ago,  in  Fnmce,  an  outrageous  inter* 
ference  with  the  ktng*s  prerogativea 
In  England,  the  command  of  a  majority 
in  the  houses  has  become  indispensaMe 
for  the  ministers,  so  that  the  loss  of  a  bill 
brought  in  by  them  is  regularly  followed 
hy  the  reagnation  of  the  premien  This 
applies,  however,  only  to  what  are  denom« 
inated  cabinet-  questions^  in  respect  to 
which  it  is  considered  neoeasaiy  that  the 
ministry  should  be  united.  Where  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  is  openly  professed  bj 
the  ministers  themselves,  the  question  is 
not  a  cabinet  question,  and  the  failure  of 
a  bill  proposed  by  a  miBiater  respect- 


ing it  is  not  considered  ital  to  the  ad*> 
ministration.  Thus  the  Catholic  eman- 
cipation was  for  a  long  time  not  a  cabinet 
quesrion ;  anil  when  Canning  lost  his  bill, 
in  1897,  he,  nwerthdess,  did  not  give  in 
his  resi^ation.  The  situation  of  the 
constitutional  monarch  in  France  and 
England,  and  many  odier  reasons  in  the 
organization  of  the  governments  of  those 
countries^  render  it  neeessery  for  the  nitn- 
istera  to  be  present  at  the  parliamentary 
debates,  and  to  support  their  measures:  in 
ftct,  one  member  of  the  cabinet,  ther^lord 
high  chancellor,  is,  er  qfieioy  president  of 
the  house  of  lonls.  In  England,  those  of 
the  ministry  who  are  peers  sit  in  the 
house  of  lords ;  the  othera  sit  in  the  honse 
of  commons,  in  virtue'  of  bein^  elected 
metnbera ;  but  it  is  considered  mdispen- 
sable  that  they  should  be  there.  They 
eould  not  lie  admitted  into  the  house  ex- 
cept as  members.  The  prime-mmister, 
if  a  peer,  sits  in  the  lords :  Pitt  and  Can- 
ning, who  were  commoners,  sat  in  the 
commons;  In  France,  the  ministera  are 
also  generally  members  of  one  or  the 
other  house,  but  they  need  not  be  mem* 
hers,  because  the  constitution  gives  theoi 
the  right  of  being  heard  in  either  houses 
by  virtue  of  their  office.  The  ministi^ra 
Mve  their  bench  in  France.  In  the  U. 
States,  iM»  secretary  can  sit  in  either  bouse^ 
an  the  constitution  prohilnts  any  officer 
of  government  from  being  chosen  a  rep- 
resentative or  senator.  In  Rusna,  the 
cabinet  is  difierent  from  the  ministry. 
The  former  has  the  management  of  the 
emperor's  private  afiaira  and  of  foreign 
politics^  and  its  memfoera  are  called  caiinH 
ministera ;  the  membera  of  the  ministry^ 
so  called,  ar»  termed  stele  ministerBL 
Some  gDvenMBentB  have  also  coi{/b«ncc 
ministers,  who  have  no  real  departments 
The  lov&  of  tides  bar  produced  a  great 
mnture  of  these  designations  in  different 
countries^  In  France, tit  was  formerly 
customaiy  to  appoint  an*  ex-minister  min- 
ister of  state,  with  a  pension.  Those 
wbo  were  nciinisten'  of^  state  before  the 
revolution  of  188Qy  nave  remained  so; 
but  the  ex-ministers^  since  lS)0,i)avefe- 
turned  to  their  private  stations  In  Eng* 
land,  the  privy  council  is  to  be  distin- 
guisbed  from  the  ministry.  The  former 
comaiBS .  a  veiy.  Large:  number  of  nicm« 
bers. 

MiifisTEBs,  FoRxioN.  In  the  article 
Z>tjp/oNMM^,  some  account  has  been  given 
of  the  history  of  embssBies :  it  remains 
hereto  spsak  of  the  diflerent  classes  of 
foreign  ministera  as  they  now  exist  Ev- 
ery, person  sen!  from  one  sovereigB  gov* 
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firnraeot  to  uiother,  and  accredited  to  the 
latter,  in  order  to  transact  public  buainesa, 
of  a  transient  or  permanent  character,  in 
the  name  of  bis  government,  with  that  to 
which  he  is  sent,  is  a  foreign  minister. 
Sometimes  such  ministers  are  sent  merely 
to  be  present  at  the  coronation  of  a  foreign 
prince;  sometimes  to  setde disputed  point»; 
at  other  times  to  reside  permanently  with 
the  foreign  government  Generally,  they 
are  divided  mto  three  classes.  Those  of 
Che  first  class,  called  ttmbassadnrsj  are  not 
merely  the  agents  of  their  govemmont, 
but  represent  their  sovereign  personally, 
and  receive  honors  and  enjoy  privileges 
accordingly.  The  French,  English,  Span- 
ish, Russian,  Austrian  governments  send 
ambassadors  to  each  other ;  the  Prussian 
government  does  not  send  ministers  of  this 
rank.  The  second  class  are  those  called 
by  the  joint  title  of  envoys  extraordinanf 
4md  ministers  plenipotentwru ;  they  repre- 
sent their  government;  such  are  sent  by 
the  U.  States.  The  third  class  consists  of 
the  ministers  resident  (mimstres  rMUns^ 
niinistns  ckcurgis  d^affc^^  whom  leas 
honor  is  generally  paid.  They,  however, 
like  the  former,  are  on  the  European  con- 
tinent styled  by  courtesy  excdUncy,  Of 
still  lower  rank  are  the  charge  cTaffbires, 
According  to  the  regulations  adopted  by 
Che  congress  of  Vienna,  the  number  of 
classes  has  been  reduced,  so  that  there  are 
at  present  only  ambasBadors,  envoys  extra- 
ordinary and  ministers  plenipotentiary,  and 
charg^  {Taffidres,  Persons  who  are  sent 
merely  to  conduct  the  private  aflSurs  of 
their  monarch  or  his  subjects  in  a  foreign 
place  are  called  agents,  or  residents;  and 
Where  they  are  occupied  chiefly  with  sub- 
jects of  a  commercial  character,  they  are 
called  consuls.  (^.  v.)  They  are  not  con- 
sidered diplomaoc  persons,  and  do  not  en- 
joy privileffes  accordingly.  The  lerati  a 
iaiere  (q.  vJ  enjoy  the  privileges  ana  hon- 
ors of  amoassadors.  Ambassadors  and 
even  ministers  plenipotentiary  have  young 
gentlemen  with  them,  called  attadUs,  who 
have  no  particular  charge,  but  merely  this 
title  to  connect  them  with  the  legation, 
and  to  give  them  thus  admission  into  the 
highest  society.  Sometimes  they  are  sons 
of  noble  families,  who  are  prepannff  them- 
selves for  diplomatic  offices,  but  mink  it 
beneatli  their  dignity  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment as  secretary  of  legation.  The  suite 
of  ambassadora  always  includes  more  in- 
dividuals than  the  business  of  the  embas- 
sy requires,  a  certain  degree  of  pomp  be- 
ing considered  necessary.  An  ambassador 
has  generally  three,  always  two  secretaries 
of  legattoo ;  other  ministen  often  but  one. 


A  forei|;n  minister  receives  leCten  of  cro- 
dence  from  his  court,  which,  after  having 
delivered  an  attested  copy  of  it  to  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  he  gives  himself  to  the 
monarch,  or  head  of  me  government,  if  he 
is  an  ambassador,  in  a  public  audience,  if 
not,  in  a  private  audience.  After  the  re- 
ception of  the  credentials,  the  minister  is 
said  to  be  acknowledged.  In  some  coun- 
tries, he  puts  the  arms  of  bis  nation 
or  sovereign  on  his  manaon.  After  his 
credentials  have  been  received,  be  makes 
formal  visits  to  the  other  ambassadors,  to 
be  recognised  by  them  as  such.  From 
the  moment  that  a  minister  entere  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  sent, 
his  person  is  held  sacred  and  inviolable, 
and  he  acquires  important  privileges*  To 
these  belongs,  first  of  all,  his  freedom  from 
territorial  restrictioHS  ?  that  is,  he  is  not 
regarded  as  an  inbi&bitant  of  the  country, 
but  bis  person,  .<'*Ute,  house,  equipage,  &c., 
are  considered  as  never  having  left  the 
country  to  which  he  belongs,  and  as  being 
without  the  jurisdiction  of  that  in  which  he 
actually  resides.  From  this  follows  the  free- 
dom of  foreign  ministere  from  the  civil 
and  criminal  Taw ;  and  the  same  applies  to 
tbeur  suite ;  and  all  property  belonging  to 
him  as  minister  is  firee  from  all  taxes,  &c. 
No  common  police-officer,  tax-gatherer, 
or  other  public  servant,  can  enter  his  hotel, 
and  make  inquisition,  as  in  the  house  of  a 
private  citizen.  But  whether  his  hotel 
shall  be  a  place  of  refuse  for  transgres- 
sors, and  whether  the  delivery  of  Uiem 
may  be  refused  to  the  officers  of  the  state, 
are  questions  equally  doubtful  and  impor 
tant  The  privilege  fonncrly  appertaining 
to  ambassadors^  by  means  of  which,  upon 
hanging  up  the  arms  of  theu*  sovereisn, 
they  could  exempt  from  tho  laws  of  Uie 
land  the  whole  quarter  of  the  town  or  city 
in  which  their  hotel  happened  to  stand,  is 
abolished  as  an  abuse.  The  freedom  from 
taxes  of  all  proper^  belonging  to  the  em- 
bassy has  been  subjected  to  many  restric- 
tions, in  consequence  of  tho  occurrence 
of  abuses  of  this  privilege.  Foreign  min- 
isters are  not  free  from  bridge  and  turn- 
pike tolls,  or  letter-postage.  One  of  dieir 
especial  privileges  is  that  of  worshipping 
according  to  the  forms  of  their  own  reli- 
gion in  countries  where  their  religion  is 
not  tolerated.  In  transacting  business, 
they  sometimes  have  immediate  inter- 
course with  the  sovereign  himself,  and 
then  address  him  in  a  private  audience 
orally,  or  by  the  delivery  of  memorials ; 
but  more  commonly  their  intercourse  is 
through  the  minister  for  foieiffn  affkin. 
This  state  of  things  continues  till  the  ter- 
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inination  of  the  embassy,  which  may  occur 
in  different  ways,  either  bjr  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  the  credentials,  by  a  recall, 
by  a  voluntary  or  compulsory  departure, 
or  by  the  decease  of  the  minister.  A  re- 
call occurs  when  the  object  of  the  em- 
bas^  is  obtained  or  defeated ;  sometimes 
it  takes  place  in  consequence  of  a  misun- 
derstanding, and  sometimes  from  private 
reasons.  A  minister  often  voluntarilv 
leaves  a  court,  without  being  recalled, 
when  be  thinks  he  suffeis  personal  inju- 
ries, contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations. 
There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  a  min- 
ister is  compelled  to  leave  a  court,  when 
it  is  termed  a  removal.  In  general,  an  em- 
bassy is  considered  as  ended  from  the  mo- 
ment when  the  minister  shows  his  letters 
of  recall,  or  receives  his  passports  for  his 
journey  home.  When  these  are  furnish- 
ed him,  he  must  leave  the  country,  but  his 
person  remains  inviolable  even  in  case  of 
war,  and  he  is  allowed  to  retire  unmolest- 
ed. The  Ottoman  Porte  alone  claims  to 
be  excepted  from  this  regulation,  since  it 
imprisons  in  the  Seven  Towers  the  minis- 
ters of  states  with  which  any  misunder- 
standing happens  to  occur.  At  the  peace 
ivith  Russia,  however,  in  1813,  it  encaged 
never  to  exercise  this  power  for  the  future 
upon  Russian  ambassadors.  The  same 
inviolability  of  person  is  enjoyed  in  the 
other  European  states,  although  only  in 
time  of  peace,  by  couriers  and  expresses, 
as  also  by  persons  who,  without  any  pub- 
lic character  as  envoys,  are  intrusted  by 
their  governments  with  the  transaction  of 
afiairs  of  importance,  and  requiring  secre- 
cy and  despatch ;  but  these  are  not  allow- 
ed to  assume  the  state  of  a  minister,  and, 
in  their  relations  to  other  citizens,  are  re- 
garded as  private  persons  merely.  AH 
these  regulations  have  naturally  been  in- 
troduced amonff  the  European  powers 
nnce  the  establishment  of  the  permanent 
residence  of  foreign  ministers,  that  is,  mnce 
the  peace  of  Westphalia.  Republics  do 
not  send  ambassadors,  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  word.  Venice,  indeed,  for- 
merly sent  ambassadors ;  but  the  U.  SUite? 
send  only  ministers  plenipotentiary  and 
chargis  (TaffaireSj  although  the  constitudon 
uses  the  term  awhassador,  Prussia  alone^ 
among  the  principal  European  powers, 
neither  sends  nor  receives  ambassadors. 
A  history  of  European  diplomacy,  since 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  would  he  a  very 
important  work,  in  regard  to  politics,  na- 
tional law,  .imd  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  is  still  a  desideratum.  Flassau 
baa  made  some  excellent  contributions 
towards  it  (A  useful  work,  and  one 
toIm  VIII.  44 


which  gives  instruction  and  examples  In 
regard  to  all  the  relations  and  objects  of 
embassies,  is  the  Manud  fKflom)aiiqut^  ou 
Pricia  des  Droits  d  des  Fhnctiona  des  Agens 

dfOffices,  pour  aervir  de  Guide  aux  Per^ 
sonnes  qui  se  deslineni  h  la  C(miirep<dUiguey 
bv  Charies  von  Martens  (Leipsic^  1822). 
The  law  of  European  embassies  has  been 
particularly  treated  of  by  F.  von  Mosbamm 
(Landshut,  1806). 

MiJKK  [muateidi  The  animal  known  m 
the  U.  States  unaer  the  name  of  mink  is 
so  similar  to  the  Euro{)ean  quadruped  of 
the  same  name  ttiat  they  have  been  gene- 
rally confounded  with  each  other.  The 
common  name  of  both  species  is  derived 
from  the  Swedish  mank.  The  American 
animal  is  the  M.  viaon  of  naturalists,  and 
is  generally  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of 
streams,  especially  near  fann-houses  and 
mills.  It  swims  and  dives  well,  and  can 
remain  under  water  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  preys  upon  small  fish,  muscles, 
&C.,  but  also  commits  depredations, 
on  the  poultry  yard,  and  will  devour  rats, 
mice.  o&c.  The  mink,  when  imtated, 
exhales  a  very  fetid  smell,  almost  equal  to 
that  of  the  skunk.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and 
is  capable  of  strong  attachment,  but,  like 
the  cat  kind,  is  readily  oflTended,  and  will 
bite  on  a  sudden  provocation.  The  fur  is 
of  little  value. — ^The  European  mink  {M* 
lidreola)  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and,  like  the  American  species,  lives 
on  the  banks  of  streams,  feeding  on  frogs, 
craw-fish,  fi^c  It  is  of  a  brownish-red 
color.  It  has  a  strong  musky  smell,  and 
its  fur  IS  very  fine. 

Minnesingers.  The  ancient  German 
word  minne  was  used  originally  to  denote 
love  and  friendship,  even  divine  love.  At 
a  later  period,  the  German  poets  of  the 
middle  agc^s  expressed  by  it  particularly  a 
pure,  faithful,  and  generally  happy  love 
between  the  two  sexes.  Walilier  von  dcr 
Vogelweide  distinguishes  the  high  from 
the  low  minne  (a  distinction  similar  to  tliat 
of  the  ancients),  and  defines  the  former  to 
be  the  happiness  of  two  hearts  which  give 
and  receive  equal  bliss.  Love,  the  vital 
element  of  chivalry,  was  with  the  Grennan 
poets  something  purer,  more  ideal,  more 
deep,  than  ^viih  the  French.  The  name 
minnesingera  is  given  to  tlie  lyric  German 
poets  of  the  middle  ages  in  ^oeral,on  ac- 
count of  love  being  uie  chief  subject  of 
their  poems.  They  are  also  called  Sua- 
bian  foctSj  because  the  Suabian  dialect 
prevads  in  their  poems.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  12th  century,  when  the  art  of  poe- 
try came  from  the  south  of  France  to  Ger> 
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many,  it  (bund  a  welcome  reception  at  the 
court  of  the  Hohenstaufen  (q.  vA  theSua- 
bian  emperora  of  Germany.  Tne  mione- 
singers  were  kniglits,  or  at  least  men  of 
noble  descent,  who  lived  and  sung  at  the 
courts  of  princes  who  loved  and  protected 
the  arts,  such  as  the  emperor  Frederic  II, 
the  dtike  Leopold  IV  of  Austria,  kinf 
Wenoeslaus  of  Bohemia,  duke  Henry  or 
Breslau,  and  others.  After  the  fashion  of 
the  Provencal  Troubadours,  the  minne- 
singers engaged  in  poetical  contests  for 
the  gratification  of  princes  and  ladies  of 
the  courL  Some  among  them  were  poor, 
and  earned  their  living  by  reciting  their 
songs  from  court  to  court;  but  most  of 
them  sang  merely  for  pleasure,  when  their 
swords  were  unemployed.  Not  a  few 
princes  took  part  in  these  aonm.  This 
|)oetiv  was  essentially  chivalric,  and 
Dreatbes  the  romantic  spirit  of  that  ex- 
traordinary age.  Glowing  devotion  to 
the  virgin  Mary  and  the  Catholic  religion ; 
ideal  love  for  a  chosen  lady ;  the  charms 
of  spring,  always  so  intimately  connected 
with  romantic  and  lyric  poetry  ; — these 
formed  the  constant  subjects  of  their  verse. 
Eveiy  poet  sung  his  comiiositions  and 
accompanied  them  himself.  The  most 
extensive  collection  of  tliese  smaller  po- 
ems whidh  we  possess,  and  which  con- 
tarns  from  1400  to  1500  pieces  by  140  poets, 
was  collected  by  the  burgomaster  of  Zu- 
rich, RQdiger  von  Monesse,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century ;  at  tlie  close, 
therefore,  of  the  flourishing  period  of  this 
species  of  poetiy.  (See  Mant$ae,)  L. 
Tieck  has  published*  5£20  poems,  modern- 
ized from  that  great  (Collection,  under 
the  title  of  MimZlieder'  aus  dim  Sckwd- 
bischtsn  ZeiiaUer  (Beriin,  1803).  There  b 
a  new  critical  edition  by  Von  der  Hagen. 
The  earliest  of  the  minnesingers  now 
known  is  Henry  of  Veldeck,  who  flour- 
ished about  1180.  Most  of  the  distin- 
guished ones  lived  towards  the  end  of  the 
12ih  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
turies Towards  the  end  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, after  the  close  of  which  they  mdu- 
ally  became  silent,  lived  Conrad  of  Wfirz- 
burg  and  John  Hadloub.  (For  the  epic 
IK>etry  of  Germany  in  tlie  same  age,  see 
^fthelungefij  Hddenbuch,  and  CUrman  Po- 
etry,) The  knights  sunk  once  more  back 
to  almost  toral  barbarism,  and  poetry  fled 
into  the  cities,  where  it  was  culdvated  by 
mechanics  in  a  mechanical  way.  (See 
Ma^ersingan,  also  Chicalnf,  andMti- 
itrda.) 

MfMi^w ;  the  name  applied  to  several 
■pecies  of  small  fVesh- water  fish,  and  even 
to  the  young  of  l&i|per  kinds.    The  min- 


now of  Engkind,  from  whence  wedenre 
the  term,  is  a  small  Cyprinus,  as  are  also 
some  of  the  minnov )  of  the  U.  Statesi 
Taking  these  fish  is  one  of  the  &vorite 
amusements  of  children.  This  first  essay 
in  angling  is  fenerally  performed  with  a 
bended  pin,  baited  with  a  small  earth- 
worm. The  word  vurmow  is  derived 
trotn  the  French  menu,  small. 

Minor;  the  Latin  for  Usa^  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  mt^orf  as  Asia  Jtfinor,  sii- 
nor  excommunication,  minor  offences. 

Minor,  in  logic    (See  Syllog^sm^)^ 

Minoratb;  the  contrary  of  majondt, 
].  e.  the  privilege  of  the  youngest  son  to 
inherit  the  real  estate  of  the  father,  with 
the  obligation,  however,  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  to  his  brothera  and  snsters.  This  is 
actually  the  custom  in  some  places  of  Ger- 
many. 

Minorca  ;  an  island  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an, belonging  to  Spain,  one  of  those  an- 
ciently called  BaUares  (q.  v.),  about  30 
miles  in  length,  and  about  10  in  breadth ; 
30  E.  N.  E.  .Majorca,  (q.  v.)  The  surface 
is  uneven,  the  soil  not  generally  fertile,  the 
water  scarce  and  hard,  the  air  moisL  Some 
wine  ia  exported,  but  the  (j^uautity  of  grain  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  inhabitants.  The  island 
owes  its  political  importance  to  the  valuable 
harbor  of  Port  Mahon.  (<}.  v.)  One  of  the 
most  profitable  commodities  of  tlie  coun- 
try is  salt  Population,  44,167 ;  square 
miles,  240 ;  Ion.  4<>  10^  E. ;  laL  39°  59^  N. 

Minorites.    (See  FhmciscanaJ) 

Minority,  in  law ;  the  age  of  minors. 
According  to  the  Roman  law,  full  age 
takes  place,  with  both  sexes,  at  the  35di 
year ;  in  Prussia,  at  the  24th ;  in  France, 
Saxony,  England,  and  the  U.  States,  at  the 
21st.  Monarchs,  in  almost  all  countries, 
come  of  age  much  sooner  than  other  per- 
sons, very  often  in  their  18th  year.  The 
golden  bull  declares  the  German  electors 
of  age  at  18.  (See  w^e ;  and,  for  minori- 
ty in  the  English  law,  see  hi/anL) 

Minos  ;  1.  a  kine  of  the  island  of  Crete, 
who  lived  about  1406  B.  C,  and  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  his  grandson  of  the 
some  name.  He  is  celebrated  as  a  wise 
lawgiver,  and  for  his  strict  love  of  justice. 
To  make  the  Cretans  fbrmidahfe  and 
powerful,  by  union  and  military  spirit,  he 
obliged  them  ofUn  to  eat  in  common,  and 
constantly  exercised  them  in  military  du- 
ties. Tradition  has  adorned  the  Instoiy 
of  this  kJn^  with  various  additiona  Ac- 
cording to  It,  he  was  a  son  of  Europa  and 
Jupiter,  from  whom,  every  nine  years,  he 
received  his  laws  iu  a  cavern  on  mount 
Ida.  After,  his  death,  Minos  was  made, 
with  ^acus  and  Rhadamanthus,  a  judge 
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in  the  iDfernal  world.  All  three  sat  at 
the  entrance  to  the  kingdom  of  shades. 
MinoH,  as  the  chief  justice,  delivered  the 
sentence.^.  A  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing, who  also  ruled  over  Crete,  and  was 
the  husband  of  Pasiphae,  whoee  unnatural 
paasibn  gave  birth  to  the  Minotaur.  {(].  ▼.) 

MiNOT,  George  Richard,  an  American 
historian,  was  bora  at  Boston,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1758,  and  completed  his  studies  at 
Harvard  college.  He  embraced  the  pro- 
ieasionof  the  mw,  which  he  practised  with 
much  credit  In  1793;  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  probate  for  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
Massachusetts.  Judge  Minot  cultivated, 
successfully,  literature  and  science.  He 
was  one  of  the  foundera  of  the  Massachu- 
setts historical  society.  He  published  a 
very  interestins  narrative  of  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Massachusetts  in  1785,  and  various 
orations  which  he  pronounced  in  public ; 
but  his  chief  production  is  a  valuable 
Contumation  (iu  2  vols.)  of  Hutchinson's 
History  of  Massachusetts.  He  died  in 
January,  1802.  A  Aill  account  of  his 
labora  and  character  is  contained  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  the  Collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
«  Minotaur.  Fable  makes  this  being 
the  son  of  Pasiphae  and  a  bull,  and  as- 
cribes to  him  the  body  of  a  man  with  the 
head  of  a  bull.  He  ate  human  flesh,  on 
which  account  Minos  confined  him  in  the 
labyrinth  built  by  Daedalus,  and  at  first 
exposed  to  him  criminals,  but  afterwards 
the  youths  and  maidens  yearly  sent  frem 
Athens  as  a  tribute,  until  at  length  The- 
seus (q.  v.),  who  was  comprehended 
amonff  the  youths,  and  was  instructed  and 
armed  by  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos, 
killed  him,  and  freed  the  Athenians  from 
this  tribute. 

MiifSTER  (Anglo-Saxon,  Mynater,  from 
moncutenum)  anciently  mgnifieirl  the  chureh 
of  a  monastery  or  convent,  afterwards  a 
'^athedral.  (q.  v.)  In  German,  the  word  is 
written  M&ruUr.  Both  in  German  and 
English,  this  title  is  given  to  several  large 
cathedrals,  as,  York  mvrwfer,  the  minster  of 
Straalnurgf  &c.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
names  of  several  places,  which  owe  their 
origin  or  celebritjr  to  a  monastery,  as, 
WtsiminsUr^  LeommHeTf  &c. 

Minstrel  (French,  men^#<rier,frommin- 
ittericUis);  a  name  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  the  Normans,  and  which  compre- 
hended mngers  and  performer^  of  instru- 
mental music,  togetlier  with  jugglenL 
dancers,  sleight-of-hand  performers,  and 
other  similar  persons,  whose  trade  It  was 
to  amuse  the  great  The  character  of  the 
minstrels  differed  much  at  di^rent  peri- 


ods; and  while  we  find  them,  at  one 
time,  the  friends  and  favorites  of  princes^ 
we  see  them,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, classed  with  beggara  and  vagabonds, 
and  forbidden  to  exercise  their  trade. 
The  minstrels  oflen  sang  ^e  com|K>sition8 
of  others,  but  they  were  often  the  author^ 
of  the  poelns  which  they  recited.  (See 
Percy's  and  Ritson's  works  on  minstrelsy ; 
see,  also,  the  articles  Mnntsingtr,  and 
Troubadouri,) 

MiifT  [mentha) ;  a  genus  of  labiate 
plants,  distinguished,  however,  by  having 
the  corolla  divided  into  four  nearly  equid 
lobes.  The  stamens  are  four,  two  of  them 
longer  than  the  others.  The  species  are 
heraaceous,  nearly  all  perennial,  having 
square  stems,  which  bear  opposite  and 
ample  leaves ;  the  flowen  are  small,  ver- 
ticiliate,  collected  into  bunches  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  Sixty  species  are 
known,  all  growing  in  temperate  climates, 
and  most  of  them  European.  Two  or 
three  species  only  inhabit  the  U.  States. 
They  abound  in  resinous  dots,  which  con- 
tain an  essential  oil  They  have  an 
agreeable  odor,  and  have  been  celebrated, 
from  remote  antiquity,  both  in  mythology 
and  from  their  useful  qualities.  They 
partake,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  the 
tonic  and  stimulating  properties  which 
are. found  in  all  kbiate  plants.  To  the 
taste  they  are  bitter,  aromatic  and  pun- 
^nt  The  M,  piperita,  or  pepper-mint, 
IS  the  most  powerful,  and,  on  this  account, 
is  most  generally  employed  in  medicine. 
The  M.  widis,  or  spear-mint,  is  milder, 
more  agreeable,  and  is  very  commonly 
employed  for  culinary  purposes.  The 
ktter  plant  is  now  naturalized,  and  veiy 
frequent  in  many  parts  of  the  U.  States. 

MiifT ;  a  place  where  money  is  coined 
by  public  authority.  In  Great  Britain 
there  was  formerly  a  mint  in  almost  eveij 
county;  but  the  privile^  of  coining  is 
now  a  royal  prerogative  in  that  country, 
and  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  power 
in  other  countries.  The  only  mint  now 
in  Great  Britain  is  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. The  mint  in  the  U.  States  is  in 
Philadelphia.  Coining,  among  the  an- 
cients, and,  indeed,  among  the  modems 
till  within  the  last  260  years,  appeara  to 
have  been  very  nidely  and  imperfectly 
performed,  by  placing  the  blank  i>iece  of 
money  between  two  dies,  or  steel  punches, 
containing  the  design  of  the  coin,  and 
strikiuff  upon  the  upper  one  with  a  ham- 
mer. This  hammer-money  is  always  im- 
peifect,  ftx)m  the  uncertainty  of  placing 
the  two  dies  exactly  ove/  each  other,  and 
also  firom  the  improbability  of  a  man 
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being  able  to  strike  a  blow  with  such 
force  as  to  make  all  parts  of  the  impression 
ec^ually  ^rfect  The  coiuing-press,  or 
mill,  is  of  French  origin,  and  is  generally 
said  to  liave  been  first  tried  in  the  palace 
of  Henry  II  of  France,  in  1550  or  1553. 
Itcontioued  in  use  till  1583, when  Henry  III 
reestablished  tiie  hammer-coinage,  on  ac- 
count of  its  superior  cheapneaa  The  mill, 
or  press,  was  mtroduced  from  France  into 
England  in  15G2,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
but,  aAer  about  ten  years,  it  was  given  up 
for  the  same  reason  as  in  France.  In 
France,  it  was  reestablished  completely  in 
1645,  by  Louis  XIV.  In  1623,  it  was 
established  anew  in  England,  by  Briot,  a 
French  artist  It  was  used  tliere,  alter- 
nately with  the  hammer,  for  40  years. 
Under  Charles  II,  in  1662,  it  obtained  the 
complete  ascendency,  and  has  remained 
in  use  ever  since.  The  improvements 
made  in  it  by  JVIr.  Boulton  have  made  it 
the  cheapest  method,  as  well  us  the  most 
perfect.  In  coining  by  the  mill,  the  bare, 
or  ingots  of  gold  or  silver,  after  having 
been  cast,  are  taken  out  of  the  moulds, 
and  their  surfaces  cleaned.  They  are 
tlieu  flattened  by  rollers,  and  reduced  to 
tlie  proper  thickness  to  suit  the  spe- 
cies of  money  al)out  to  be  coined.  To 
Tender  the  plates  more  uniform,  they 
are  sometimes  wire-drawn,  by  passing 
them  through  narrow  holes  in  a  steel 
plate.  The  plates,  whether  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, or  coi)per,  when  reduced  to  their 
proper  thickness,  are  next  cut  out  into 
round  pieces,  called  blanks^  or  planchd9. 
This  cutting  is  performed  by  a  circular 
steel  punch  of  the  size  of  the  coin,  which 
IS  driven  downward  by  a  poweiful  screw, 
ami  passes  through  a  corresponding  cir- 
cular hole,  canying  before  it  the  piece  of 
metal  which  is  punched  out  The  pieces 
which  are  thus  cut,  are  brought  to  the 
standard  weight,  if  necessary,  by  filing  or 
FBSuing ;  and  the  deficient  pieces,  together 
wiui  die  cornera  and  pieces  of  the  plates 
lefl  by  the  cuttles,  are  returned  to  tlie 
nielter.  The  nulling,  by  which  the  in- 
scription, or  other  impression,  is  given  to 
the  edge  of  Uie  coin,  is  performed  by 
rolling  the  coin,  edgewise,  between  two 
plates  of  steel,  in  the  form  of  rulers,  each 
of  which  contains  half  of  the  engraved 
^ging*  One  of  these  plates  is  fix^,  and 
the  ouier  is  movable  by  a  rack  and  pin- 
ion. The  coin,  bcins:  placed  between 
them,  is  carried  along  by  the  motion  of 
the  rack,  till  it  has  made  half  a  revolution, 
and  received  the  whole  impression  on  its 
edp;.  The  most  important  part  of  the 
coming  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  con- 


siets  in  stamping  both  sides  with  the  ap- 
propriate device,  or  figure,  in  relief.  Foir 
this  purpose,  the  circular  piece  is  placed 
between  two  steel  dies,  upon  which  the 
figures  to  bo  impressed  are  sunk,  or  en- 
graved in  the  manner  of  an  inlagUo,  The 
two  dies  are  then  forcibly  pressed  to- 
gether, by  the  action  of  a  powerful  screw, 
to  which  is  attached  a  heavy  transverse 
beam,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  fly, 
and  concentrates  the  force  at  the  nM>ment 
of  tlie  impression.  The  coin  is  now  fin- 
ished, and  is  thrown  out  when  the  screw 
rises.  In  the  coining  machineiy  erected 
by  Boulton  and  Watt,  and  innnoduced  at 
the  mint  in  England,  the  process  is  per- 
formed by  steam  power,  and  both  the 
edges  and  faces  of  the  money  are  coined 
at  the  same  time.  By  means  of  this  ma- 
chinery, eight  presses,  attended  by  boys, 
can  strike  19,000  pieces  of  money  in  an 
hour ;  and  an  exact  register  is  kept  by  the 
machine  of  the  number  of  pieces  struck 
For  the  coining  of  medals  the  process  is 
nearly  the  same  as  fur  that  of  money. 
The  principal  difference  consists  in  this, 
that  money,  having  but  a  small  relief 
receives  its  impressions  at  a  single  stroke 
of  the  engine;  whereas  in  medals,  the 
high  relief  makes  several  strokes  neces- 
sary ;  for  which  purpose  the  piece  is  token 
out  from  between  die  dies,  heated,  and 
returned  again.  This  process  for  medal- 
lions is  sometimes  repeated  as  many  as  a 
dozen  or  more  times,  before  the  full  im- 
pression is  given  them.  Some  medallions, 
m  a  very  high  relievo,  are  obliged  to  be 
cast  in  sand,  and  aflerwards  perfected  by 
being  sent  to  press. 

MiivTAREEs,  t>r  MiNETARRES  (called, 
also,  the  Big-BtUies) ;  a  tribe  of  Indians, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Missouri  Terri- 
toiT.    (See  Indians^  American.) 

MiNucius  Felix,  Marcus ;  a  nadve  of 
Africa,  who,  about  the  close  of  the  second 
and  the  commencement  of  the  third  centu- 
ries of  the  Cbrisdan  era,  attained  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  reputation  at  Rome 
as  a  riietorician.  He  was  a  Christian,  and 
wrote  a  dialogue  in  defence  of  his  religion, 
entitled  OcUwius,  of  which  Jerome  and 
Lactantius  speak  highly.  This  work, 
however,  was  long  considered  to  be  the 
composition  of  Amobius,  till,  in  1560, 
BaudouJn  restored  it  to  its  real  author. 
Another  treatise,  De  Fato^  has  also  been 
ascribed  to  him ;  but  from  the  difference 
of  style  >vfflch  it  exhibits,  when  compared 
with  the  other  work,  some  doubts  are  en- 
tertained as  to  its  authenticity.  There 
are  two  English  translations  of  the  Octa* 
vius. 
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MiNUBT  (French,  tnmud) ;  a  French 
dance,  in  slow  time,  which  requires  great 
grace  and  dignity  of  carriage.  It  was, 
therefore,  considered  as  the  touchstone 
of  an  elegant  dancer,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  cqltivate  eaae  and  grace  of  mo- 
tion. It  was  the  favorite  dance  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV,  but  has  since  been 
suppkinted  b^  contra-dances,  quadrilles, 
&c.  According  to  Brossard,  the  minuet 
was  originally  ^m  Poitou,  and  is  said  to 
have  had,  at  first,  a  quicker  motion.  Ac- 
cording to  Schubart,  Lully  (1603  to  1687) 
was  the  inventor  of  the  minuet,  and  Louis 
XIV  is  said  to  have  danced  the  first  in 
1660,  at  Versailles.  The  name  is  derived 
from  mtnu  (little),  on  account  of  its  short, 
measured  steps. 

Minute  ;  a  division  of  time,  and  of  an- 
pilar  measure.  The  decree  is  divided 
mto  60  minutes.  The  divisions  of  de- 
freeB  are  fractions,  whose  denominators 
mcrease  in  a  sexagesimal  ratio ;  that  is,  a 
minute  is  aa  ^,  or  second  »  ircWf  ^^» 
of  a  degree.  Minutes  are  expressed  by 
acute  accents,  thus'  the  seconds  by  two" ; 
the  thirds  by  three '''.  In  the  computation  of 
time,  a  minute  is  the  60th  part  of  an  hour. 
MiifUTOLi,  Henry,  baron  Menu  von, 
was  bom  at  Geneva,  of  a  Savoyard  family, 
m  1772 ;  entered  the  Prussian  militaiy  ser- 
vice, and  was,  at  a  later  period,  tutor  to 
irince  Charles,  son  of  the  king.  In  1820, 
e  married  the  widow  of  baron  Von  Watz- 
dorfl  She  accompanied  him  on  his  sci- 
entific expedition  to  Egjpt,  made  under 
the  royal  patronage.  He  returned  in 
1822.  A  part  of  his  collections  was  lost 
by  shipwreck ;  the  king  of  Prussia  pur- 
chased the  remainder  for  the  new  museum 
in  Berlin,  for  about  $15,000.  Among  his 
works  are,  Consideretions  on  the  Miutary 
Art  (3d  ed.,  1816) ;  On  the  Ancient  Paint- 
ing on  Glass  (in  connexion  with  Klaproth) ; 
Journey  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon,  in  the  Desert  of  Libya  (Berlin,  1^) ; 
Additions  to  my  Journey,  &c.  (1827); 
and  Description  of  an  old  Heathen  Burial 
Place,  discovered  at  Stendal  in  1826  (Ber- 
lin, 1828).  The  baiYtness  has  also  pub- 
lished Sou9emr»  cP£raiie  (Paris,  1826; 
English,  London,  1827).  The  travellen 
arrived  at  Alexandria,  from  whence  the 
baroness  went  to  Cairo,  while  her  husband 
visited  Cyrene  (q.  v.),  determined  the  po- 
sition of  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  at 
Siwah  (in  29°  12'  N.  lat),  and,  after  return- 
ing to  Cairo,  visited  Thebes.  The  works 
above  mentioned  contain  numerous  ^en* 

grevings.  

MiifTJB  ;    1.   the  Argonauts .  were  so 
called^  either  because  die  bravest  of  tbeur 
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number  were  descended  from  Minyas,  or 
because  they  were  natives  of  the  land  of 
the  Minyoe,  who  had  occupied  the  coun- 
try from  lolchos  to  Orchomenus. — ^2.  A 
people  of  BcBotia,  near  Orchomenus,  Their 
state  was,  at  an  eariy  neriod,  powerful, 
and  was  founded  by  a  r elastic  tribe.  They 
derive  their  name  from  Minyas,  one  of 
their  kings,  whose  father,  Orchomenus, 
built  the  city  of  that  name.^-See  Miiller's 
Orchomenos  und  tUt  Minytr  (Gotungen, 
1820). 

MiqiTELCTS ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Southern  Pyrenees,  in  Catalonia,  and  in 
the  French  departments  of  the  Upper  and 
Eastern  Pyrenees,  on  the  heights  of  the 
chain  of  mountains  which  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  France  and.  S|)ain.  .  They 
are  mostly  herdsmen,  hunters,  coal-))um- 
ers,  d^:.  Thev  are  warlike,  and  inclined 
to  plunder.  They  also  accompany  travel- 
len on  the  mountain-passes,  and  receive 
high  pay  for  their  protection.  In  ytht^ 
they  are  dangerous  partisans,,  who  often 
descend  into  France  in  troopcs.  In  the 
war  with  Napoleon,  they  made  them- 
selves formidable  to  the  French  troops  in 
Catalonia.  ■    ^ 

MiquBLoir;  an  island  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  near  the  southern  coast  of  New 
foundland,  belonging  to  France ;  lat 
47*>  4'  N. ;  Ion.  5#  2^  W.  To  the  south 
of  it  lies  Little  Miquelon  (Pefde  Miqindon)^ 
which,  since- 1783,  has  been  connected 
¥dth  it  by  a  sand-bank«  These  islands 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  command- 
ant of  Bl  Pierre  (see  PierrCy  St,),  and  are 
occupied  only  by  a  few  fiunilies  engaged 
in  the  fisheries. 

MiRABEAU,  Honor6  Gabriel  Ricquetti, 
count  of,  so  famous  for  his  influence  in 
the  French  revolution,  was  bom  March  9p 
1740,  at  Binion,  in  Provence,  and  died  at 
Paris,  Apru  2, 1791.  He  sprang  frem  a 
celebrated  family.  Nature  gave  hiip  vio- 
lent passions  and  a  rol^ust  frame.  Edjyica- 
tion  might  have  i^a^e  him  a  truly  great 
man ;  but  the  propensities  pf  his  geniu9 
were  checked,  and  the  develppement  of 
his  energies  perverted.  When  14  ycara 
of  age,  he  eptered  a  military  boarding 
school,  where  he  studied  mathematics, 
made  some  progress  in  music  and  draw- 
ing, and  became  a  proficient  in  bodily 
exercises.  But  as  his  moral  education 
was  entirely  neglected,  the  most  vehement 
passions  grew  widi  his  growth.  While 
yet  a  boy,  he  published  a  eulogy  on  the 
great  Cond^,  and  some  pieces  in  verae. 
On  leaving  school,  he  entered  the  miJjtary 
service ;  and  his  intereourse  with  young 
and  (fissipated  ofiicers  made  him  fiuniliar 
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with  all  their  yices.  His  active  mind, 
however,  could  not  rentMiin  idle,  and  he 
read  all  the  books  which  he  could  procure 
on  the  military  art  He  also  fell  in  love ; 
and  his  passion  was  marked  by  all  the 
imi>etuo8ity  of  his  character.  His  father, 
who  systematically  thwarted  his  incliua- 
tions,  now  procured  his  confinement  in  a 
fortress  on  the  island  of  R^.  He  was 
even  on  the  point  of  liaving  him  sent  to 
the  Dutch  colonies.  But  the  friends  of 
the  family  succeeded  in  preventing  it 
This  abuse  of  the  paternal  power  decided 
the  son's  hatred  of  despotism.  After  his 
liberation,  he  went,  as  a  volunteer,  to 
Corsica.  He  distinguished  himself,  and 
obtained  a  commission  as  captain  of  dra- 
goons; but  as  his  fiither  retused  to  pur- 
chase him  a  regiment,  he  abandoned, 
though  unwillingly,  the  military  profes- 
sion. During  the  war  in  Corsica,  he 
wrote  a  memoir  respecting  it,  with  re- 
marks on  the  abuses  of  the  Genoese  aris- 
tocracy, and  gave  it  to  his  father,  who  de- 
stroyed it  In  conformity  with  the  re- 
iuest  of  his  father,  he  now  settled  in 
limousin,  and  employed  himself  in  culti- 
vating the  earth  and  in  conducting  law- 
suits. But  he  soon  became  weary  of  his 
situation.  His  domestic  circumstances, 
moreover,  were  unhappy.  In  1772,  he 
had  received,  in  Aix,  the  hand  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Marginane,  an  amiable  young 
lady,  with  prospects  of  large  fortune. 
But  his  extravagant  propensities  soon  in- 
volved him  in  a  debt  of  160,000  livres. 
His  contentious  and  inflexible  father  look 
advantageof  the  embarmssments  of  hisson, 
and  obtained,  from  the  Chateliftt  in  Paris, 
an  interdict,  hy  which  he  confined  him  to 
his  estate.  Here  he  published  his  Essay 
on  Des|)oti8m.  He  soon  afler  left  his 
place  of^  confinement,  to  avenge  an  insult 
offered  to  his  sister ;  and  a  new  UUn  de 
cachet  imi)risoned  him,  in  1774,  in  the 
castle  of  ify  from  whence  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Joux,  near  Pontariier,  in  1775. 
Here  he  first  saw  his  Sophia,  the  wife  of 
the  president  Monnier,a  man  of  advanced 

3;e.  She  was  well  afiecte<l  towards  him. 
is  passion  for  her  soon  became  ex- 
tremely violent  But  St  Maurice,  the 
commander  of  the  fortress,  was  his  rival. 
In  order  to  escape  from  the  persecutions 
of  this  man  and  his  father,  he  fled  to  Di- 
jon, whither  his  mistress  followed.  He 
was  seized,  and  his  fkther  obtained  new 
letters  of  arrest  Meanwhile  M.  de 
Malesherbes,  who  was  then  minister,  and 
felt  much  good  will  for  the  young  Mii«- 
beau,  gave  him  a  hint  to  escape  from  the 
country.     He  fled  to  SwitSMrland,  and 


Sophia  rejoined  him  there.  H«  then 
tooK  refuge  in  Holland  with  has  mistresBi 
The  offended  husband  entered  a  com- 
plaint for  seduction.  Mirabeau  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  was  decapitated  in 
effigy.  In  Holland,  he  went  under  the 
name  of  Si.  Mattheto^  and  lived  unno- 
ticed with  Sophia,  his  books,  and  some 
friends.  During  the  years  1776  and  1777, 
he  supported  himself  and  his  mistress  al- 
tosether  by  his  literary  labors.  Among 
other  things,  Mirabeau  translated,  in  con- 
junction with  Durival,  Watson's  History 
of  Philipfie  II.  Learning  that  his  flither 
accused  him  of  the  blackest  offences,  he 
avenged  himself  by  sending  abroatl  libels 
a^inst  him.  His  father  now  eflected  a 
violation  of  international  law,  and  a  police 
oflicer  was  sent  to  Holland,  with  lettere 
of  arrest,  signed  by  Amekot  and  Ver- 
gennes.  Mirabeau  and  bis  mistress  were 
arrested,  in  1777,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Dutch  governor.  Mirabeau  was  in- 
carcerated at  Vincennes;  but  Sophia,  lieing 
far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  was  resigned 
to  the  inspection  of  the  poOce.  After  her 
delivery  of  a  daughter,  she  was  conveyed 
to  the  convent  of  St  Clara,  at  Gien.  Dur- 
ing an  imprisonment  of  three  years  and  a 
half,  at  Vincennes,  Mirabeau  wrote  the 
celebrated  LeUres  h  Sophie ;  Leitres  migi-' 
naUe  de  Mrabeau  (I'm,  4  vols.).  Of 
tliese,  Lettrea  icnUe  du  Donjon  de  Vin- 
eenniea  (1777—1780,  3  vols.),  a  new  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1830.  Tneu*  accent  is 
passionate,  and  the  st^le  is  various,  flow- 
ing and  forcible.  Mutdsean's  health  was 
much  affected  by  his  confinement,  and, 
tmder  many  bodily  su^rings,  he  wrote, 
with  the  assistance  of  Calmers  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  his  Eraliea  BibUon,  a  very  ^ree 
picture  of  the  excesses  of  physical  love, 
among  different  nations,  particulariy  the 
Jews.  At  the  same  time,  he  projected  a 
grammar  and  a  treatise  on  mvthology, 
translated  Johannes  Secundus,  and  exposed 
the  abuses  of  desposlic  authority  m  his 
enei^tic  work  on  LtUrts  de  CacheL  As 
he  was  denied  paper,  he  tore  out  the 
blank  leaves  in  the  besinninff  and  end  of 
tlie  books  allowed  bun.  lie  concealed 
the  leaves  in  the  lining  of  his  clothes,  and 
left  the  prison  with  tlie  manuscript  of  his 
Lettres  de  Cachd  thus  sewed  in.  His  bng 
incarceration  had  wearied  his  persecutors. 
The  judges  also  saw  that  the  conduct  of 
Mirabeau'S  father,  whose  own  character 
was  far  from  moral,  could  only  proceed 
from  revenge  and  hatred.  The  son  was 
therefore  released,  in  1780,  and  seems 
to  have  become  reconciled  with  bis  father, 
for  he  lived  ^th  him,  and  left  tlio  poter> 
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ual  manaioD  only  to  obtain  the  revocation 
uf  the  Btiuteuce  of  death  pronounced 
against  liitn  in  Pontarlier,  in  which  he 
succeeded  in  1782.  At  the  same  time, 
Sophia  recovered  her  dowry  and  freedom. 
Mirabeau  now  returned  to  Provence,  and 
tried  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  his 
wife.  But  nothing  could  overcome  the 
opiKMiition  of  his  wife's  relatives.  He 
tlierefore  had  recourse  to  the  law,  and  a 
process  took  place  which  was  honorable 
to  neither  .party,  and  which  his  wife 
eained.  Mirabeau  now  went  to  London. 
His  letters  show  that  his  opinions  respecting 
England  were  not,  in  general,  very  fa- 
vorable. He  wrote  there  tlie  Consid^a- 
iions  star  VOrdre  de  CS,ncinnaiu9 — an  or- 
der of  which  he  disapproved,  as  tbe  be- 
ginning of  a  mititary  aristocracy  in  the  U. 
States.  He  likewise  wrote  against  the  plan 
of  Joseph  U  to  make  the  Scheldt  free, 
and,  against  Lineuet's  famous  work, — his 
Dovtes  nor  la  Ubtrii  de  FEscaui.  He  was 
also  a  coadjutor  in  the  French  journal, 
published  in  London,  Le  Courritr  dt  PEu- 
rope.  In  his  subsequent  writings  on  the 
Caiue  d^Escomptej  the  Banque  de  Si, 
CharUMf  tbe  Actions  des  Eaux,  he  discuss- 
ed the  grounds  of  public  credit,  and  of 
speculations  in  tbe  public  stocks,  accord- 
ing to  Adam  Smitli's  principles,  with  much 
eloquence.  This  and  the  satirical  poi> 
traits  of  fiunous  persons,  brousht  his 
works  into  repute.  He  nevertheless  so- 
licited in  vain,  of  the  minister  of  finance, 
Calonne,  the  office  of  consul  in  Dantzic 
or  Hambuig.  He  now  lived  some  months 
of  1786  in  Serlin,  and  then  went  to  Bruns- 
wick, but  returned  to  Berlui  in  the  same 
year,  probably  with  secret  commassions 
from  his  court  In  Berlin  he  collected 
information  and  projected  the  plan  of  the 
ingenious,  but  far  from  fauldeas  work,  De 
la  Monarehie  PruBtiame^  which  was  exe- 
cuted by  his  friend  Mauvillon.  (q.  v.)  His 
description  of  Frederic  II  is  especially 
adnnired.  In  1787,  Mirabeau  returned  to 
France.  Calonne  having  convoked  the 
notables,  Mirabeau  brought  out  his  Dinwnr 
ciaHon  de  VJIguAage^  ou  Roi  et  aux  Afota- 
hU$.  The  king,  on  account  of  tbe  offen- 
sive character  of  this  pamplilet,  ordered 
the  author  to  be  imprisoned ;  but  he 
escaped,  and  wrote  a  continuation  of  his 
Dhumcialion  de  VAgiotage,  He  now 
wrote  his  Mm  aux  Battnes,  At  that  time 
there  also  appeared  (von  Dohm  asserts, 
V.  40P,  without  the  consent  of  Mirabeau) 
the  letters  on  tbe  Prussian  court,  written 
in  confidence  to  Calonne,  entitled  Hu- 
toin  none  de  la  Cour  de  Berlin,  on  Cor- 
Ttipond,  dSm  Ve/jfagewr  IhrnpaSs^  dipuU 


le  5  JuOL  iuequ^  mi  19  /cmv.,  1787  (1789, 
2  vols.).  This  wox-k  was  an  indiscreet 
disclosure  of  his  political  manoeuvres,  and 
was  written  in  the  tone  of  a  libel.  It 
excited  general  reprehension  of  a  man  so 
unscrupulous  as  to  make  of  tlie  secrets  of 
hospitalhy,  and  the  confidence  of  his 
friends  and  the  government,  an  offering 
to  tlie  public  appetite  for  scandal.  The 
work  was  condemned,  by  the  parliament, 
to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman. 
When  the  estates  were  actually  convoked, 
he  went  to  Provence  for  tlie  pur|)08e  of 
being  elected ;  but  the  nuhleese  oiPthe  prov- 
ince refused  him  a  place  among  them,  on 
the  ground  that  none  were  entitled  to  it 
but  the  possessors  of  fiefs.  He  was  now 
chosen,  by  acclamation,  a  deputy  of  the 
third  estate,  where  he  soon  obtained  an 
immense  influence.  Tbe  23d  of  June  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  days  of  bis  , 
political  career.  It  was  decisive  of  the  fate  ' 
of  the  monarchy.  ^ The  king,  afler  making 
important  concessions  in  this  memorable 
situng,  had  ordered  the  assembly  to  sepa- 
rate. The  assembly,  however,  remained 
tether  in  their  seats.  The  marquis 
ofBrez^,  master  of  ceremonies,  came  to 
remind  the  assembly  of  the  orders  of  the 
monarch.  Mirabeau,  in  the  name  of  his 
colleagues,  made  the  celebrated  answer, 
^The  commons  of  France  have  resolved 
to  deliberate.  We  have  listened  to  the 
king's  exposition  of  the  views  which  have 
been  suggested  to  him  ;  and  you,  who  have 
no  claim  to  be  bis  organ  in  this  assembly^ — 
you,  who  have  here  no  place,  nor  vote,  nor 
right  of  speaking,— you  are  not  the  person 
to  remind  us  of  his  discourK.  Go,  tell  your 
master  that  we  are  here  by  the  order  of 
the  people,  and  that  nothing  shall  drive 
us  hence  but  the  bayonet"  Mirabeau  had 
already  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
establish  an  understanding  with  the  min- 
isters, with  a  view  of  relieving  tbe  dis- 
tracted state  of  his  pecuniary  affiiirs. 
Negotiations  were  aflerwards  entered  into 
between  him  and  the  court  He  required 
a  pension  of  40,000  francs  a  week,  and 
the  promise  of  such  a  diplomatic  or  minis- 
terial post  as  he  should  select,  afker  tbe 
reestablishment  of  the  royal  authority. 
These  demands  were  conceded,  and  he 
received  the  pension  for  several  weeks.  It 
was  agreed  that  a  dissolution  of  the  as- 
sembly should  l)e  effected  by  an  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  tbe  nation,  and  that  a 
new  assembly  should  be  cori^oked,  com- 
posed of  men  of  more  moderate  opinions. 
While  the  negotiations  were  pending, 
Mirabeau  redoimled  his  activity  in  the  as- 
sembly, and  at  the  Jacobin  dab.  Sot- 
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SicioDS  were  already  entertained  of  his 
efection  from  the  revolutionary  party, 
and  clornors  had  already  been  raised 
against  him,  when  a  fever  closed  his 
stormy  life,  April  2, 1791.  The  news  of 
his  decease  was  received  with  every  mark 
of  popular  mourning:  His  funeral  was 
solemnized  with  the  utmost  pomp.  His 
body  wos  deposited  in  the  Pantheon, 
from  which,  however,  in  1799,  his  re- 
mains were  taken  and  dispersed  by  the 
populace,  who  then  stigmatised  him  as  a 
royalist — Mimbeau  was  the  creature  of 
bis  f Missions;  the  early  retitraintB,  which 
bad  been  imposed  upon  him,  served  only 
to  inflame  tnem  ;  and,  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  genius,  a  decision  and  energy 
of  will  which  yielded  to  no  opposition,  an 
audacity  of  purpose  which  shrunk  before 
no  difficult!^  he  united  an  insatiable  am- 
bition. His  orations  are  collected  in  the 
work  entitled  Mirabeau  peintpar  liti-mime 
(1791,  4  vols.),  and  in  the  Couection  ampL 
di$  Trmctax  de  Mirabeau  h  VAsBtmhiet 
nationaU  par  Mtian  (1791,  etc.,  5  vols.), 
in  Esprii  de  Mirabeau  (18041  Leitrts 
iiUditef  de  Mirabeaxi^  pMjoar  Vitry  (Par- 
is, 1816, 2  vols.),  in  his  (Euorts  oraUfirti 
(complete,  at  Paris,  1819,  2  vols.),  and 
CEumres  choisies  de  Mirabeau  (Paris,  1820). 
Concerning  his  connexion  with  the  court, 
the  Memoirs  of  Mad.  Camion  (Paris,  1823, 
3  vols.),  contain  some  remarkable  disclo- 
sures. The  fifth  Uoraiwn  of  the  MSmoires 
dee  ConUmporaina  (Paris,  1824)  consists 
of  four  paiis,  containing  Mim.  tur  Mira- 
beauetmm  ijpogue,  ia  Fu  HUirafre  etprioie^ 
etc. 

Miracle  (Latin,  imracuttim,  a  wonder, 
a  prodigy ;  in  the  original  Greek,  cnfiMVf 
Ttfs)  is  usually  defined  to  be  a  deviation 
from  the  course  of  nature,  or  an  event  in 
a  given  system  which  cannot  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  operation  of  anv  general 
principle  in  that  system.  But  this  defini- 
tion seems  to  omit  one  of  the  elements  of 
a  miracle,  viz.  that  it  is  an  event  produced 
by  the  interposition  of  an  Intelligent  Power 
for  moral  purposes;  for,  otherwise,  we 
must  consider  every  strange  phenomenon, 
which  our  knowledge  will  not  permit  us 
to  explain,  as  a  miraculous  event  To  the 
atheist,  who  does  not  admit  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  intelligence,  a  miracle  is  an 
impossibility,  a  contradiction  in  tenns.  A 
miraculous  event  cannot,  indeed,  prove 
the  existence  of  €rod,  for  it  presupposes  it ; 
but  it  may  prove  the  moral  government 
of  the  world  by  the  Deity,  or  the  divine 
character  of  a  communication  which 
claims  to  come  from  him.  It  is  in  this 
light  that  wo  must  consider  miiacles  as  the 


proofs  of  a  revelation ;  and,  in  fact,  a  rev- 
elation is  itself  a  miracle.  If  one  claims 
to  t)e  a  teacher  from  God,  he  asserts  a  mi- 
raculous communication  with  €rod:  this 
communication,  however,  cannot  be  visi- 
ble, and  visible  miracles  may  therefi>re  be 
necessary  to  give  credibility  to  his  preten- 
sions. To  those  who  deny  the  possibility 
of  miracles,  a  revelation  is  impossible. 
The  use,  then,  of  a  miraculous  interposi- 
tion in  changing  the  usual  course  of  nature 
is  to  prove  Uie  moral  government  of  God, 
and  to  explain  the  character  of  it  As  lo 
the  nature  of  miraculous  events,  we  may 
disdnguish  those  which  do  not  appear  su- 
pernatural in  themselves,  but  are  rendered 
so  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced, as  cures  of  diseases  by  a  touch  or 
a  word,  and  those  which  are  supernatural 
in  themselves,  as  in  the  burning  bush 
which  was  not  consumed,  the  stopping  of 
the  course  of  the  sun,  &c.  In  proof  of 
miraculous  occurrences,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  same  kind  of  evidence  as 
that  bv  which  we  determine  the  truth  of 
histoncal  accounts  In  general ;  for,  though 
miracles,  in  conseouence  of  their  extraor- 
dinaiy  nature,  challenge  a  fuller  and  mors 
accurate  investigatien,  still  they  do  not 
admit  an  investigation  conduct^  on  dif- 
ferent principles,  testimony  being  the  only 
assignable  medium  of  proof  for  past  eveols 
of  any  kind.  While  some  writers  have 
entirely  denied  the  posability  of  miracles, 
othera  have,  with  the  same  result,  denied 
the  possibility  of  proving  the  occuirence 
of  a  miracle.  Hume's  alignment  on  this 
point  is,  that  it  is  contrary  to  experience 
tliat  a  muBcle  should  be  true,  but  it  is  not 
contrary  to  experience  that  testimony 
should  be  ialse :  it  is  therefore  more  im- 
probable that  the  miracle  should  be  true 
than  that  the  testimony  should  be  ftlse. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  ambiguiiy  of  th« 
expression  **  contrary  to  experience,**  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  improbability 
arising  from  a  want  of  experience  of  such 
events  is  onl^  equal  to  the  probability  of 
their  repetiuon,  this  being  the  precise 
measure  of  the  improbabilitv  of  their  per- 
formance. To  assert  that,  because  mu«- 
cles  have  occurred,  they  ouffht  to  occur 
again,  or  frequently,  is  to  render  a  miracle 
impossible  ;  for  an  event  which  is  ^e- 
quently  occurring  would  cease  to  be  a 
miracle.  The  existence  of  a  Supreme  In 
telligence  being  allowed,  the  infrequency 
of  miracles^  or  tlieir  being  against  our  ex- 
imeuce,  is  no  argument  against  their  oc- 
currence. Hume  asserts  that  a  miracle  is 
a  contest  of  improbabilities;  and  there  is 
.no  need  of  denying  this  aasertioni  as  ii 
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usually  done :  the  improbability  of  a  uiira- 
cle  is  weakened  by  considering  it  an  event 
in  the  moral  system  of  the  universe — not 
a  causeless  phenomenon,  or  a  useless 
violation  of  nature ;  and  tlie  improbability 
that  the  testimony  to  it  should  be  false  is 
strengthened  by  the  pubUcity  of  the  event, 
the  inteirigence  and  honesty  of  the  wit- 
nesses, the  consideration  of  tlie  results 
which  followed  it,  &c.  Further  than  this, 
the  tesdmony,  under  these  circumstances, 
is  a  fact  which  it  is  more  easy  to  account 
for  by  allowing  the  event  testified  to  to 
have  actually  taken  place,  than  to  have 
recourse  to  any  other  hypothesis.  In  ex* 
amining  the  different  objecdons  which 
have  been  urffed  against  miracles,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  arise,  in  general,  from  a 
neglect  of  the  existence  of  a  moral  sys- 
tem: when  it  is  objected  that  they  are 
against  the  usual  course  of  nature,  that  is, 
against  all  we  know  of  the  government  of 
uod,  it  is  forgotten  that  they  are  entirely 
in  acconlance  with  his  moral  government, 
and  that  ex|)erience  as  fully  proves  the 
existence  and  nature,  as  plainly  teaches 
the  character,  of  tliis  government,  as  of 
the  physical  system  of  the  worhl.  Most 
of  the  miracles,  of  which  history  is  full, 
may,  indeed,  be  put  aside  from  want  of 
sufficient  testimony,  from  their  l)eing  use- 
less, unnecessary,  or  even  unworthy  of  a 
wise  and  good  Being,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  workera  of  them  did  not 
lay  any  claim  to  divine  agency,  from  their 
havinff  been  without  results,  &c.  We 
may  aliio  reject  those  which  are  referable 
to  false  |)erceptious ;  those  which  are 
merely  tentative,  that  is,  belonging  to  a 
series  of  attempts  of  which  some  were 
unsuccessful ;  tliose  which  are  doubtful  in 
their  nature ;  those  which  are  merely 
exaggerations  of  natural  events,  &c.,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  unconnected  with  oth- 
ers of  a  different  character,  or  with  moral 
effects:  so  miracles  which  are  in  support 
of  an  established  creed,  pretended  to  he 
wrought  by  men  vested  with  a  divine 
character  in  the  presence  of  credulous  dev- 
otees, if  they  do  not  belone  toanyof  tlioee 
above  cited,  are  to  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  But,  when  miraculous  powera 
are  claimed  to  be  exerted  by  the  op(>onents 
of  what  is  established  in  public  opinion 
and  suuported  by  public  audiority,  m  the 
iace  or  opposition  and  incredulity,  by  men 
without  influence  or  friends,  and  when 
they  convince  and  confound  their  bitterest 
enemies,  and  produce  a  change  in  their 
lives  and  characters  as  a  proof  of  their 
conversion, — when  these  wimesses,  with 
DO  interested  motives,  but  with  the  cer- 


tain prospect  of  suffering  and  persecution, 
come  forwanl  and  tcsti^  their  belief,  and 
when  all  these  results  are  declared  to  have 
been  produced  to  prove  the  divine  origin 
of  doctrines  calculated  to  elevate  human- 
ity, and  the  divine  misBion  of  teachers, 
who  spoke  as  no  man  had  ever  before 
spoken, — we  are  not  surely  to  refer  these  to 
the  illusions  of  credulity,  or  the  jugglings 
of  imposture.  It  is  not  possible,  m  a  work 
of  this  nature,  to  go  into  a  minute  exami- 
nation of  particulars.  The  subiect  is 
fully  and  ably  treated  in  Campbelrs  Dis- 
sertation on  Miracles,  in  Reply  to  Hume ; 
in  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  in 
Butler's  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,  and  numerous  other  works,  to 
which  we  must  refer  the  reader. 

Mirage  ;  an  optical  phenomenon,  pro- 
duced by  refraction,  xhe  unusual  eleva- 
tion or  apparent  approximation  of  coasts, 
mountains,  ships,  and  other  objects,  has 
long  been  known  under  the  name  of 
looming;  and,  if  the  same  phenomenon  is 
accom|iauied  by  inverted  hna^ps,  it  is 
called  a  mirage.  The  mirage  is  Irequently 
observe<l  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  by 
sailors,  and  on  dry  sandy  plains,  as  in 
those  of  Egypt,  where  it  was  repeatedly 
seen  by  the  French,  during  their  campaign 
in  that  country.  The  ap|>earauce  pre- 
sented is  that  of  a  double  image  of  the 
object  in  the  air;  one  of  the  inia^  being 
in  the  natural  iiosition,  the  other  inverted, 
so  as  to  resemble  a  natural  object  and  its 
inverted  image  in  the  water.  It  may  be 
produced  whenever  the  rays  of  lif^ht  meet 
m  an  oblique  direction,  the  surface  of  a 
less  refracting  medium  than  that  in  which 
they  were  previously  moving:  they  are 
tlius  turned  back  into  the  original  medium 
in  the  same  direction  in  which  they  would 
be  impelled  by  reflection  taking  place  at 
the  common  surface  of  the  two  mediums. 
The  surface  of  the  earth  or  sea,  becoming 
heated,  communicates  a  portion  of  its 
caloric  to  the  superincumbent  layer  of  air, 
which  thus  becomes  less  dense  than  the 
superior  layers.  The  rays  of  light  which 
pn>ceed  from  an  object  in  the  heated  layer 
will  tiien  be  bent  downward,  and  tlius  ar- 
rive at  the  end  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
cause  the  object  to  appear  above  its  actual 
position.  In  the  deseit,  where  the  surface 
IS  perfectly  level,  a  plain  thus  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  lake,  reflecting  the  shad- 
ows of  objects  within  and  around  it,  and 
die  thii-sty  traveller  is  oflen  tantalized 
with  this  appearance,  which  recedes,  as, 
by  approaching  it,  he  chants  tJie  angle 
of  direction  of  the  rays  which  enter  his 
eye.    The  mirage  is  commonly  vertical, 
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that  is,  presenting  the  appearance  above- 
deflcriberl  of  one  object  over  another, 
like  a  ship  above  its  shadow  in  the  water. 
Sometimes,  liowever,  the  images  are  hor- 
izontal. On  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the 
phenomenon  ma^^also  be  produced  by  the 
difference  of  moisture  in  the  layer  of  air 
in  contact  with  the  water  and  the  superior 
layer.    (See  Optics.) 

Miranda,  don  Francisco,  the  earliest 
martvr  of  freedom  in  Spanish  America, 
was  bom  at  Caracas,  of  an  ancient  Span- 
ish fiimily.  His  grandfather  was  govern- 
or of  the  province  of  Caracas.  At  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  travelled  through  a  great 
part  of  America  on  foot,  and  afterwards 
received  the  commission  of  colonel  in  the 
Spanish  service.  The  governor  of  Guati- 
roola  employed  him  on  several  important 
occasions.  In  1783,  he  visited  the  U. 
States,  and  then  travelled  on  foot  through 
Enjriand,  France,  Italy  and  Spain,  against 
which  he  cherished  the  bitterest  hatred. 
In  1789,  he  was  at  Petereburg,  and  Cath- 
arine endeavored  to  en^ge  him  in  her 
service,  but  the  events  in  France  drew 
him  to  Paris.  Here  he  was  employed  on 
«  mission  to  Pitt,  and,  through  P6thion*8 
influence,  was  appointed  major-generaL 
Under  Dumouriez,  he  was  second  in 
command  in  Champagne  and  Bel^um, 
and  his  skill  as  an  engineer  and  tactician, 
united  with  his  uncommon  talents,  obtain- 
ed for  him  the  esteem  of  the  republicans 
in  Paris,  as  well  as  the  respect  of  the  ar- 
my. When  Dumouriez  entered  Holland, 
Miranda  was  directed  to  besiege  Maes- 
tricht,  but,  being  unsupported  by  general 
Valence,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
siege.  In  the  battle  of  Neerwinden,  he 
commanded  the  left  wing:  Dumouriez 
imputed  to  him  the  \cm  of  the  battle ;  but 
the  charge  was  refbted  by  Miranda,  in  an 
able  and  ingenious  defence.  Dumouriez 
And  Miranda  had  both  declared  against 
the  Jacobins ;  but  the  former  now  became 
An  object  of  suspicion  to  Miranda,  who 
communicated  his  feara  to  his  friend  P6- 
thion,  then  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  public  safety,  and  Miranda  was  onlercd 
to  arrest  the  commander.  (See  Dumou- 
riez,) The  Girondists,  however,  soon  fell 
before  the  Mountain  party,  and  Miranda 
was  obliged  to  appear  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal.  He  was  not  con\icted 
of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  and 
the  fiill  of  Robespierre  delivered  him  from 
prison.  Having,  however,  become  sus- 
pected by  the  directory,  he  was  again 
thrown  into  prison,  and,  in  1797,  was  con- 
demned to  transportation,  but  fled  to  Eng- 
land.   In  1603.  he  returned  to  Paris,  ami 


was  a^n  banished,  for  taking  part  in  an 
opposition  to  the  first  consul  General 
Miranda  now  devoted  himself,  with  all  the 
energy  of  his  character,  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  long  cherished  scheme  of 
overthrowing  the  Spanish  dominion  In 
America.  Havinff  procured  some  secret 
assistance,  he  sailed  from  New  York  in 
1806,  with  one  ship  and  a  number  of  vol- 
unteers, and  touched  at  St  Domingo^ 
where  he  chartered  two  schoonem  On 
arriving  off  the  coast,  tlie  two  latter  were 
captur^  by  Spanish  guardacosia$,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  escape  with  his  ship.  In 
August,  he  landed  in  Venezuela ;  but  his 
attempts  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  were 
altogether  unsuccessful,  and  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  reembark.  In  1810^ 
he  renewed  his  attempt  with  more  suc- 
cess (see  Colomlna),  hut  was  finally  obliged 
to  capitulate  to  the  Spanish  general  Mon- 
teverde,  who,  in  violation  of  the  articles 
of  his  surrender,  treated  him  as  a  prisoner. 
Miranda  was  sent  to  Spain,  and  confined 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  inquisition  at  Ca- 
diz, where  ho  died,  after  four  veara'  im- 
prisonment The  monks  caused  his  body 
to  be  thrown  out  without  burial.  Mi- 
randa was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  sa- 
^city,  full  of  resourees,  bold,  active  and 
mtelligent 

MiRArvnoLA,  Giovanni  Pico  della,  count 
and  fmnce  of  Concordia,  sumamed  the 
Phanix,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  o^ 
literature  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  let- 
ters, born  in  1463,  was  the  youngest  son 
of  Gianfrancesco  della  Mirandola  and 
Julia,  of  the  noble  family  of  Boiardo.  His 
youth  was  marked  by  an  eariy  display  of 
talent,  and,  being  destined  for  the  church, 
he  was  placed  at  Bologna,  to  pursue  the 
study  of  the  canon  law,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen years.  Two  years  were  s|)ent  in  this 
course,  when  his  powin^  repugnance  to 
the  study,  and  his  inclination  to  philosoph- 
ical and  scientific  subjects,  led  him  to  visit 
the  different  parts  of  Italy  and  France  for 
the  purpose  of  observation,  and  to  attend 
the  most  celebrated  schools  and  most  dis- 
tinguished professore.  After  seven  yean 
of  the  most  assiduous  application,  he  went 
to  Rome,  and,  in  I486,  proposed  900 
theses  on  all  subiects,  which  he  declared 
himself  ready  to  defend,  according  to  the 
custom  of  tlio  times,  in  public.  He  clial- 
lenffed  all  the  learned  from  all  countries 
to  dispute  with  him,  and  offered  to  pay 
tlie  exfienses  of  the  journey  to  those  who 
came  from  a  distance.  No  one  ventured 
to  appear  against  him,  and  the  envious 
endeavored  to  imf>licate  him  iu  a  charge 
of  heresy.   Mirandola  repelled  the  charge, 
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in  his  •^poIom^  a  woric  full  of  profound 
erudition.  To  deprive  bis  enemies  of 
every  pretext  for  their  aocusations,  be  de- 
termined, altbough  not  insensible  to  love 
and  its  pleasures,  to  lead  the  most  rigid 
course  of  life,  and  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  letters.  In  consequence  of  tlus 
resolution,  he  threw  into  the  fire  five 
lKX)ks  of  amatoiy  poems  in  Italian,  the 
loss  of  which  IS  much  to  be  regretted. 
None  of  his  writings  on  this  subject  has 
been  preserved,  except  a  commentary  on 
a  canzone  of  Girolamo  Benivieni,  in 
which  he  follows  the  notions  of  the  New 
Platonists  in  respect  to  love.  Having 
next  applied  liimself  to  die  study  of  bibli- 
cal literature,  he  published  the  fruits  in  his 
Heptoflus^  a  mysdcal  or  cabalistic  ex- 
planation of  the  history  of  the  creation,  in 
which  he  derives  Pkito's  doctrines  from 
Moses.  Two  years  afler,  he  jiublished 
a  treatise  in  ten  chapters — De  Ente  et 
Uno — ^in  which  he  aimed  to  unite  the 
opinions  of  Plato  and  Aristode.  Miran- 
dola  died  at  Florence,  in  1494,  where  he 
had  lived  some  dme  in  terms  of  intimacy 
with  some  of  the  most  learned  and  distin- 
guished men  of  the  age,  particularly  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  and  Polidan.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  employed  in 
great  literary  enterprises,  to  which  his 
treatise  against  astrology  must  be  consid- 
ered as  preparatory.  He  was  considered 
by  his  contemporaries  a  miracle  of  learn- 
ing and  genius.  Paolo  Giovio  says  that 
the  iinmortal  gods  had  united  in  him  all 
rare  gifb  of  mind  and  body.  In  judging 
of  his  works,  it  is  necessary,  however,  to 
remember  the  state  of  lettera  at  the  time 
when  he  lived.  His  nephew  Gianfran- 
cesco  Pico  was  a  disciple  of  his^  but  not 
equal  to  his  master. 

Mire,  Noel  de;  a  good  engraver  of 
Rouen,  among  whose  works  are  orna- 
mental engravings  accompanying  the 
writinj|;s  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  fioccaccio 
and  Lafontaine.  His  last  works  form 
part  of  the  beautiful  GaUrie  de  Florence, 
lie  died  in  1801. 

MtREVELT,  Michael  Janson,  a  famous 
portrait  painter,  bom  at  Delfl,  in  1568, 
was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith.  He  first 
intended  to  become  an  engraver  under 
Wierinx,  but,  at  a  later  period,  studied  the 
art  of  pauitinff  under  a  painter  named 
Blocklandt.  He  is  said  to  have  painted 
10,000  portraits,  and  to  have  received  a 
high  price  for  them.  Mirevelt  was  a 
Menoonite,  of  a  very  amiable  disposition. 
He  died  in  his  native  city,  in  1841.  His 
eldest  son,  Peter  Murevelij  m  also  esteemed 
as  a  painter. 


MiRiAX,  the  sister  of  Moses,  directed 
the  Hebrew  women  in  their  rejoicings 
afler  tiie  passage  of  the  Red  sea.  Having 
spoken  against  Moses,  on  account  of  his 
marriage  with  an  Ethiopian  woman,  she 
was  stnick  with  leprosy,  and  shut  out  of 
the  catnp  seven  days.  (AVtm.  xii.)  She 
died  at  Kadesli.    (Id,  xx,  i.) 

MiRKHUNB,  or  MiRCHOMD.  (Sco  Per- 
9ian  Literature,^ 

Mirror.  Mirron  are  surfaces  of  pol- 
ished metal,  or  glass  silvered  on  its  poste- 
rior side,  capable  of  reflectioff  die  rays  of 
light  from  objects  placed  before  them,  and 
exhibiting  to  us  dieir  image.  There  axB 
three  classes  of  mirrors,  distinguishable  by 
the  figure  of  Uieir  reflecting  surface: 
they  are  plain,  concave  and  convex.  The 
reflexion  of  light  by  eitiier  of  these  mir- 
ron observes  the  constant  law,  tiiat  the 
angle  which  the  incident  ray  makes  with 
the  reflecting  surface  is  equal  to  the  an- 
gle of  reflection.  When  a  person  views 
himself  in  a  looking-glass,  if  he  measuies 
die  size  of  which  he  appears  on  the  glass, 
the  image  will  always  oe  one  lialf  his  real 
magnimde ;  for,  as  tiie  image  appeara  be- 
hind die  glass  exacdy  at  the  distance  of 
the  object  before  it,  the  mirror  will  be 
half  way  between  the  person  and  his 
image ;  so  that  it  will  cut  across  the  cone 
which  comes  from  his  image  to  his  eye, 
half  way  between  its  base  and  its  apex : 
the  base  of  the  cone  is  the  image  seen, 
the  apex  is  at  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  where 
all  the  rays  from  the  image  are  united  in 
a  point.  Concave  mirrors  are  those  whose 
polished  surfaces  are  spherically  hollow. 
The  properties  of  these  mirrors  may  be 
easily  underatood,  when  we  consider  their 
surface  as  composed  of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  small  planes,  all  of  which  make  a 
detenuinate  angle  with  each  other,  so  as 
to  throw  all  the  rays  to  a  point.  This 
point  is  called  the  focue  of  the  mirror, 
where  an  image  of  the  object  will  be 
formed  in  an  inverted  })06ition.  The  dis- 
tance bf  this  focal  point  from  the  surface 
of  the  mirror  when  the  curvature  is  mod- 
erate, will  be  equal  to  half  its  radius. 
Concave  mirrora  are  of  great  importance 
in  the  construction  of  reflecting  telescopes, 
in  which  they  are  commonly  called  epec- 
via.  (See  Tueecopee,)  The  employment 
of  concave  mirron  in  collecting  the  heat 
of  the  sun^  rays  from  the  whole  of  its 
sur&ce  to  a  single  point,  thus  accumulat- 
ing a  veiy  great  de^e  of  heat,  for  the 
combustion  and  fusion  of  various  natund 
substances  that  are  infusible  in  the  greatest 
heat  capable  of  being  produced  from  ordi- 
nary fire,  may  be  exemplified,  among  those 
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of  modem  date,  by  the  burning  mirror  of 
M.  de  Villette.  The  diameter  of  this 
metal  speculum  was  thn^e  feet  eleven 
inches,  and  the  distance  of  its  focus 
ftom  the  surfiice  was  three  feet  two 
tbcbes.  The  composition  of  this  metal 
was  of  tin  and  copper,  which  reflects  the 
light  very  powerfullv,  and  is  capable  of  a 
liigh  degree  of  polish.  When  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  by  doctors  Harris  and 
Desaguliers,  a  silver  sixpence  was  melted 
in  snven  and  a  half  seconds  when  placed 
in  its  focus.  A  copper  half-penny  was 
melted  in  sixteen  seconds,  and  liquefied  in 
thirty- four  seconds ;  tin  was  melted  in 
three  seconds,  and  a  diamond,  weighing 
four  srains,  lost  seven  eighths  of  its  weight 
The  mtensi^  of  heat  obtained  by  burning 
mirrors  or  lenses,  will  always  be  as  the 
area  of  the  reflecting  surface  exposed  to 
the  sun  is  to  the  area  of  the  small  circle 
of  light  collected  in  its  focus ;  thus  the 
diameter  of  the  spot  of  Ught  at  the  focus 
of  Alllette's  mirror,  was  0.358  of  an  inch, 
and  the  diameter  of  the  mirror,  forty-seven 
inches:  hence  the  area  of  these  circles 
was  as  0.358^  to  47",  that  is,  the  intensity 
of  the  sun's  rays  was  increased  17257 
times  at  the  focal  point  The  loss  of 
light  occasioned  in  passing  through  the 
medium  of  which  the  lens  is  composed, 
together  with  that  lost  by  reflection  from 
the  surface  of  mirrors,  must,  however,  be 
deducted  from  this  theoretical  calculation. 
(For  further  information,  see  Bvryiing 
Mirrors.)  Concave  mirrors  afford  many 
curious  illustrations  of  their  peculiar  prop- 
erties ;  for  example,  when  a  person  stands 
in  front  of  a  concave  mirror,  a  littie  further 
from  its  surface  than  its  focus  (or  half  die 
radius  of  its  concavity),  he  will  observe 
his  own  image  pendent  in  the  air  before 
hiui,  and  in  an  inverted  portion.  This 
image  will  advance  and  recede  with  him ; 
and,  if  he  stretch  out  his  hand,  the  image 
will  do  the  like.  Exhibitions  have  been 
iHought  before  the  public,  in  whicji  a  sin- 
gular deception  was  obtained  by  a  large 
concave  mirror.  A  man  being  placed 
with  his  head  downwards,  an  erect  imaffe 
of  him  was  exhibited  in  its  focus,  while 
his  real  person  was  concealed,  and  the 
place  of  the  mirror  darkened:  the  specta- 
tors were  then  directed  to  take  a  plate  of 
firuit  from  his  hand,  which,  in  an  instant, 
was  dexterously  changed  for  a  dagger,  or 
some  other  danserous  weapon.  Convex 
mirrora  are  chienyemployed  as  ornaments 
in  apartments.  The  objects  viewed  in 
these  ore  diminislied,  but  seen  in  an  erect 
position.  The  images  appear  to  emanate 
'  mm  a  point  behind  the  mirror :  this  point, 


which  Is  its  focus,  wiU  be  half  the  radios 
of  convexity  behind  their  surface,  and  is 
called  the  negoHve  or  imaginary  focus, 
because  the  rays  are  not  actually  collected 
as  by  a  concave  mirror,  whose  focus  is 
called  real,*— In  the  earlier  periods,  with 
which  history  makes  us  acquainted,  mir- 
rors were  made  of  metal :  the  EsyptianF, 
Greeks  and  Romans  made  use  of  metallic 
mirrors.  Pliny,  in  his  natural  history,  also 
mentions  the  use  of  obsidian  for  this  pur- 
pose. Gold  and  silver,  highly  polished, 
were  employed  by  the  Romans  for  mir- 
rors, which  were  richly  ornamented  with 
Erecious  stones.  The  rorms  were  various, 
ut  most  commonly  oval  or  roimd. 
MiscHNA,  or  MisNA ;  the  code  or  collec- 
tion of  the  civil  law  of  the  Jews.  The 
Jews  pretend  that,  when  God  gave  the 
written  law  to  Moses,  he  gave  him  also 
another,  not  written,  which  was  preserved 
by  tradition  amon^  the  doctors  of  the 
svnagogue,  till  rabbi  Jnda,  sumamed  the 
Holyy  seeing  the  dan^r  \bey  were  hi, 
through  their  dispersion,  of  departing 
from  the  tradition  of  their  fathers,  reduc- 
ed it  to  writing.  The  Misna  is  divided 
into  six  parts :  die  first  relates  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  seeds  in  h  field,  to  trees,  fruits, 
tithes,  &c. ;  the  second  regulates  the 
manner  of  observing  festivals;  the  third 
treats  of  women  and  matrimonial  cases; 
the  fourth,  of  losses  in  trade,  &c.;  the 
fifth  is  on  oblations,  sacrifices,  &c. ;  and 
the  sixth  treats  of  the  several  sorts  of  puri- 
fication.   (See  Talmud,) 

Misdemeanor,  in  law;  a  crime  of  a 
lower  nature.  Crimes  and  misdaneanors, 
properly  speaking,  are  mere  synonymous 
terms,  though,  m  common  usage,  the 
word  cruii6  is  made  to  denote  such 
offences  as  are  of  a  deeper  and  more  atro- 
cious dye ;  while  smaller  faults  and  omis- 
sions of  less  consequence,  are  comprised 
under  the  gender  name  of  misdemeanors 
only. 

Miserere  (Latin,  have  mercy) ;  the  name 
of  a  celebrated  chureh  song,  taken  from 
the  fifly-seventh  psalm,  he^nninff,  in  the 
Vulgate,  Miserere  met,  Domine,  The  mis- 
erere forms  part  of  certain  liturgies,  and 
various  great  composers  have  taken  it  as  a 
subject  The  miserere  of  Allegri  (q.  ▼.)  is 
particularly  fiimous ;  and  this  alone,  sung 
py  the  pnpal  choir,  in  the  capeUa  SisUna^ 
in  the  Passion  week,  would  repay  tlie 
trouble  of  a  visit  to  the  **  eternal  city." — 

*  The  reflecting  surface  of  a  cylinder  has 
been  occasionaJIy  used  in  optical  amusements 
for  g[iving  to  ananwrj^iosea  (distorted  or  deform- 
ed picUires)  regular  simpes,  when  reflected  frooi 
sucn  surface. 
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Misenrt  m  ako  the  name  given  to  pictunev 
representing  the  dvlng  Savior. — A  terrible 
disease,  produced  by  an  obstruction  of  the 
bowels,  IS  also  called  by  this  name. 

MisERicoRDiA  (mercy ;  in  Greek,  0m() 
was  personified  as  a  deity.  She  had  a 
celebrated  altar  in  the  market-place  of 
Athens,  constituting  an  asylom^ — Mtseri- 
cordku  Domini  is  the  name  given  to  the 
second  Sunday  aAer  E^ister,  because  the 
fnasB  for  this  day  be^ns  with  Mismcor- 
(Has  Domini  canlabo  tn  edemum, — Mtseri- 
corde  (French)  was  also  the  name  of  the 
dagger  of  the  knights  in  tlie  auddle  ages. 
Fauchet  derives  its  name  from  its  puning 
men  out  of  pain  when  irrecoverably 
wounded,  or  from  the  sight  of  it  causing 
the  vanquished  to  crjr  out  for  mercy. 
MiSBiTA.  (See  Mtackna.) 
MisiTRA,  orMiSTRA;  a  city  of  Greece, 
in  the  Morea,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Laconin.  It  lies  nearly  a  league  from  the 
ruins  of  Sparta,  which  have  supplied  mate- 
rials for  its  construction.  Before  the  Egyp- 
tian expedition  to  the  Morea,  it  contain- 
ed 6000  inhabitants  and  several  churches, 
literary  institutions  and  manufactories ;  it 
18  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  inhabited  by  about 
150  families. 

MiSLETOE  (viacum  album) ;  a  European 
plant,  growing  parasitically  on  various 
trees,  and  celebrated  on  account  of  the 
religious  purposes  to  which  it  was  conse- 
crated by  the  ancient  Celtic  nations  of 
Europe,  particularly  when  it  was  found 
growmg  on  the  oak.  At  the  time  of  the 
winter  solstice,  the  Druids,  who  were  the 
priests  and  magistrates  of  these  people, 
went  into  the  forests  accompanied  by  the 
populace,  and,  at  the  foot  of  an  old  oak 
bearing  this  plant,  built  an  altar,  sacrificed 
victims,  and  performed  various  other  reli- 
gious rites  and  ceremonies.  Some  relics 
of  this  superstition  still  remain  in  France ; 
and  it  is  also  the  custom  in  England  to 
bang  up  branches  of  this  plant  at  Christ- 
mas, mixed  with  other  everareens.  From 
the  same  cause,  for  a  long  tm:ie,  it  sustain- 
ed a  high  reputation  as  a  medicine.  It  is 
a  jointed,  dichotomous  shrub,  with  sessile, 
oblong,  entire,  and  opfiosite  leaves,  and 
small,  yellowish-green  flowers,  the  whole 
forming  a  pendent  bush,  from  two  to  five 
feet  in  diameter,  and,  in  winter,  covered 
with  small  white  beiries.  These  berries 
are  very  glutinous,  and  contain  a  single 
heart-shaped  seed.  The  roots  of  the  nus- 
letoe  insinuate  their  fibres  into  the  woody 
substance  of  trees,  and  the  plant  lives  en- 
tirely at  the  expense  of  their  sap,  as  the 
stems  and  leaves  are  incapable  or  absorb- 
ing moisture.  All  the  attempts  which 
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have  hitherto  been  made  to  raise  this 
plant  from  the  earth  have  failed.  Though 
the  misletoe  is  common  enough  on  certain 
species  of  trees,  it  is  very  seldom  found  oo 
the  oak,  and  a  specimen  of  this  is  pre- 
served in  France  as  a  great  rarity.  Bird- 
lime vs  made  fit>m  the  berries  and  bark, 
which  are  boiled  in  water,  beaten  in  a 
mortar,  and  washed  ;  but  this  article  is 
usually  manufiictured  from  the  bark  of 
the  holly.  The  American  misletoe  grows 
on  trees  fit)m  about  kit  40°  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  also  in  the  West  India 
islands. 

MiszfOHER,  in  law;  a  misnaming  or 
mistaking  a  person's  name.  The  Chris- 
tian nanje  of  a  person  should  always  be 
perfect ;  but  the  law  is  not  so  strict  in  re- 
gard to  surnames,  a  small  mistake  in 
which  will  be  overlooked. 

Misprision  ;  a  neglect,  overeight  or 
contempt  (fit>m  mespnSf  French,  con- 
tempt). Thus  concealment  of  known 
treason  or  felony  is  misprision.  In  a 
larger  sense,  mispngion  is  taken  for  many 
great  offences  which  are  neither  treason, 
nor  felony,  nor  capital,  but  very  near  them ; 
and  every  great  misdemeanor  which  hath 
no  certain  name  appointed  by  law  is 
sometimes  termed  mxsprision. 

Missal  (from  the  Latin  miasaU),  in  the 
Catholic  liturgy ;  the  book  which  contains 
the  prayera  and  ceremonies  of  the  mass. 
It  was  formed  by  coUectinf  the  separate 
liturgic  books  formerly  used  in  the  reli- 
ffious  services,  particularly  the  Oraiorium^ 
Jtectumarium,  Evtmgdiarvan^  ^tiphonari' 
ufn,  the  Canon,  &c.,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  priest  The  greater  part  of  these 
prayera  and  ceremonies  are  very  ancient^ 
and  some  of  them  have  come  down  Grom 
tlie  times  of  the  popes  GelasiuS  I  and 
Gregoiy  the  Great  (q.  v.) ;  some  are  even 
older.  Considerable  deviations  and  cor- 
ruptions, which  had,  in  the  course  of 
time,  crept  into  the  Missal,  induced  the 
council  of  Trent  to  request  of  the  pope 
a  revision  of  it  Pius  V,  in  1570,  required 
the  Missal,  which  had  been  revised  under 
his  direction,  to  be  adopted  by  the  whole 
Catholic  church,  with  the  exception  of 
those  societies  which,  for  more  tnan  two 
centuries,  had  followed  another  ritual  with 
the  consent  of  the  papal  see.  This  form 
of  the  Roman  Mi^  has  been  retained 
until  the  present  tine ;  the  changes 
made  by  pope  Clement  VIII  and  Urran 
VIII  (the  latter  under  the  direction  of 
Bellarmin)  extending  little  beyond  altera- 
tions of  single  expressions  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  new  masses,  which  are  by 
no  means  among  the  best    The  eorlieM 
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printed  miasal  is  the  Musale  per  toHiuJtn- 
m  Ckvidum  More  .Ambrosiano  componltun 
(Milan,  1475,  fol.),  which  was  followed  by 
the  Misaale  seamdum  Consuetudinem  Ro- 
mantt  Curut  (Rome,  1475).  These,  and 
earlier  ones,  composed  for  particular 
churches,  especially  if  on  parchment,  are 
objects  of  bibliomania.  (For  the  Bedford 
MissahseeBe^^ort^)  The  latest  edition  of 
the  Jmssale  Romanum  is  that  of  Dijon  and 
Paris  (1828, 4to.).*    (See  LtttusS^.) 

Misiolt  in  Grerman,  is  also  the  name  of 
the  largest  letters,  because  formerly  the 
mistalUty  or  mass-books,  which  contain  the 
songs  and  ceremonies  of  the  mass,  were 
written  or  printed  with  them.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  French  canon^  which  prob- 
ably derived  its  name  from  being  eariy 
employed  oa  some  work  relating  to  the 
canons  of  the  church. 

MissAJLiA  (Latin)\  the  money  paid  to  a 
clei^yman  for  a  mass  read  for  the  dead, 
at  a  Catholic  funeraL 

Missions;  Missionaries.  Even  in 
the  earl^  ages  of  Christianity,  it  was  usual 
for  Christians,  ^tber  at  their  own  impulse, 
or  ttt  the  desire  of  the  community,  to  go 
into  neighboring  and  distant  lands,  to 
preach  the  gospel ;  and,  except  in  a  few 
particular  cases,  Christianity  has  been 
propagated,  not  by  arms,  but  by  peisua- 
aion.  Thus  Augustine  (q.  v.),  with  40  as- 
sociates, was  sent  by  Gregory  tlie  Great, 
to  preach  the  gospel  among  the  wild 
Saxons  of  Britam  (597).  The  German 
church  was  also  estaolished,  in  the  eighth 
centuiy,  by  similar  preachers  of  the  gos- 
pel, who  were  afterwards  called  mwnona- 
ries.  More  has  beeu  done  for  the  sup- 
port of  missions  by  the  Catholic  church 
than  by  the  Protestants.  Various  reasons 
may  be  assigned  for  this :  the  interests  of 

*  Baron  Rcichlla  Melde^,  doctor  of  theology, 
and  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at  the 
university  of  Frcibura\  in  bis  Proposals  for  tlie 
Reformation  of  (he  German  Catholic  Church, 
•bservcs,  ''Some  of  the  masses  of  the  Roman 
Missal  are  founded  on  stories  not  sufficiently 
^thcnticated,  some  oo  evident  fables,  for  in- 
stance, the  mass  of  the  Lancea  Christif  of  the 
ImoenHo  CruciSf  of  several  saints,  &c.  Others 
contain  prayers  gross  in  their  expressions,  as,  for 
iaitance,  Corput  te»m,  Doimne,  piod  twnti  et 
MonguiSf  quern  poteuii,  adhanreat  vuceriJbtu  meii, 
«t  Jac,  ut  in  me  non  remaneat  tctUrum  macida, 
M«fn  vura  et  sancta  re/ecerunt  saeramenta.  On 
flie  other  hand,  bow  simple,  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing is  the  prayer  imraeaiately  after  the  adminift- 
Iration  of  the  hdst,  quod  ore  nuiwtjinw,  Dorni- 
ne,  pura  merUe  capiamut,  et  de  nwnere  temponUi 
iat  nobis  remedium  sempitemum! — See  Wider 
K/fmische  Verketzerungsntekt  (Leipsic,  1831), 
p  TV.  Some  maiMain  that  the  bishop,  tiith  bis 
dergy  and  the  consent  of  govienment,  has  the 
«gfat  to  change  the  missal. 


the  papal  hierarchy,  in  this  case,  coincided 
with  the  interests  of  religion ;  and,  before 
England  had  acquired  the  superiority  by 
sea,  Catliolic  Europe  was  more  closely 
connected  with  the  other  fmrts  of  the 
world  than  the  Protestant  countries  were ; 
moreover,  the  Catholic  church  had  monks^ 
whom  the  pope  could  seud  wherever  he 
pleased  ;  and,  finally,  it  wss  more  wealthy 
than  the  Protestant  church  (see  Proper 
ganda,  and  Jesiuto);  not  to  mention,  tnat 
zealous  Catholics,  persuaded  that  this  was 
the  only  saving  fiuth,  had  a  much  strongei 
incitement  to  undertake  the  difficult 
work  of  convernon  than  Protestants. 
The  principal  missions  of  the  Catholic 
church,  are  those  to  China,  the  East  In- 
dies, and  Japan.  In  the  last  named 
country,  though  Christianity  had  once 
made  considerable  progress,  it  is  now 
entirely  extirpated.  But  in  China  and  on 
the  Coromaiidel  coast,  the  settlements 
established  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity 
still  continue.  The  events  which  fol- 
lowed the  French  revolution  contracted 
the  funds  of  the  missions,  and  checked 
tlieir  activity.  According  to  the  AomyeUes 
LeUre9  idifiantes  des  Mistions  de  la  Ckbte 
et  de$  hides  OritntaUa  (Paris,  1818—^ 
5  vols.),  there  are  yet  three  bisboprics  in 
China,  endowed  by  the  crown  of  Portu- 
gal— tlioee  of  Maca€s  Pekin  and  Nankin. 
The  bishop  of  Pekin,  however,  lives  at 
Macao,  because  no  missionary  is  permitted 
to  reside  in  Pekin,  except  the  mathemad- 
cians,  physicians  and  artists  in  the  service 
of  the  court  Besides  the  seven  provinces 
which  belong  to  these  three  bishoprics, 
there  are  other  provinces  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire belonging  to  the  mission  of  the  Mquea 
vicaires  apostoUques.  Of  the  state  of  the 
Catholic  mission  in  the  E^ast  Indies,  the 
abb^  Dubois,  a  Frendi  missionary,  in  his 
Letters  on  the  State  of  Christianity  in 
India,  &c.,  gives  a  not  very  encoiuragnig 
account  Christianity  appeare  to  have 
made  more  progress^^in  East  Tonquin, 
where  there  ore  780  churches  and  87 
monasteries.  China  and  Tonauin  to|retber 
contain  380,000  Chrisdans.  According  to 
the  missionary  reports  up  to  Sept  ^ 
1824,  there  were  in  China  alone  46,287 
Christiana,  26  Chinese  and  3  12uro)iean 
priests,  and  29  schools  for  boys,  and  45  for 
girkL  In  1824,  a  seminary  was  also  insti* 
tuted,  in  which  12  scholars  are  taught 
Latin*  The  Russian  ecclenascical  mis- 
sion, established  in  China  in  1727,  is  not 
intended  for  the  conversion  of  the  Chi- 
nese, but  for  die  instruction  of  young 
Russian  clenmnen  in  the  Chinese  Ian- 
guage*    In  1^2;  a  new  Catholic  raiasioa 
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instituted  in  Thibet     A  princen, 
whom  an  Italian  had  converted  to  Cbris- 
tianity,  appointed  him  her  firat  miniifter, 
and  requested  of  the  Propaganda  80  mia- 
aionaiies  for  the  convenion  of  her  subjecta 
Five  Capuchins  were  accordingly  aenL 
The  splendor  of  the  Catholic  worship  at- 
tracted and  won  over  the  gentle  and  igno- 
rant children  of  nature  in  Brazil,  Mexico, 
the  countries  lying  on  the  Andes,  and 
Paraguay,    and   several   viissions   have, 
therefore,  been  introduced  there.     The 
new  republics  propose  to  restore  them  as 
schools.    The  Catholic  church  has  also 
shown  great  zeal  in  endeavors  to  win 
back  the  favor  of  the  people,  and  to  re- 
ttore  the  lost  influence  of  the  church  in 
revohitionized  France  and  Italy.     The 
Uiitocraiicfaeiiw^  as  it  was  called,  which 
included  suite  and  church  in  its  plans 
of  reform,  cooperated  in  these  atteinuts. 
Preparatory  to  the  jubilee  year  (18^), 
there  Were  missions  in  Rome,  which  were 
devoted  to  religious  exercises,  and  which 
proclaimed  absolution.    According  to  the 
JUmanac  du  Ckrgi  dt  France  pour  VAn 
1834,   a  congreffation  of  missions   was 
established  in  France  as  early  as  181(3, 
which,  unlike  the  old  French  seminary 
for  foreign  missions  (in  China,  Cochin- 
China,  Tonquin,  Siam  and  Pondiclierry), 
was  destined  solely  to  rosiorotho  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  Franc^to  its  former  im- 
portance. Slides  this,  tliere  was  a  congri- 
gaUon  du  SL  Eaprii,  destined  for  the  service 
of  the  hoHpitals  and  missions.   For  this  do- 
mestic mission  in  France,  a  maison  prmrt- 
paUy  with  a  seminaiy  for  novices,  was  in- 
stituted, which,  in  some  dioceses,  furnished 
priests  to  die  destitute  parishes.    To  ac- 
complish, at  the  same  time,  a  political  and 
religious  restoration,  a  crowd  of  Jesuits 
had  entered  France  with  the  Bourbons; 
they  were  called  phes  de  la  fit ;  they  ed- 
ucated a  great  number  of  pupils,  not  only 
in  theology,    but  in  other  nraoches  of 
knowledge,  and,  by  this  means,  kindled  a 
religious  enthusiasm,  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, amounted  to  fimaticisin.    In  the 
seminary  of  St  Sulpice,  at  Issy,  near 
Paris,  such  entiiunasts  were  educated  as 
missionaries.     They  lived  by  the  most 
rigid  rules,  and  studied  with  great  fervor. 
^  the  faiken  of  the  fitith  could  procure 
littie  aidf  from  the  bishops  in  general,  they 
formed  a  sort  of  separate  church,  and  de- 
pended upon  the  aumoneriej  which  was 
restored  much  upon  the  same  footing  on 
which  it  existed  under  Louis  XVI.    The 
friends-of  this  religious  connexion  took 
advantage  of  that  tendency  to  mysticism 
which  prevailed  in  Europe,  and  which 


was  prinoipally  observed  amonr  the 
women — a  consequence  of  the  revolution, 
which  shook  maioy  weak  miwls.  The 
missionaries  sent  by  the  congregation  were 
often  merely  ftinntical  preachers  of  re- 
pentance, ami  made  the  greatest  impres- 
sion upon  the  female  sex.  Their  religious 
exercisos,  in  the  churches  at  Paris  and 
other  places,  repeatedly  produced  great 
disturtnnee  of  the  public  peace.  In  1824, 
the  numl)er  of  missionanes  in  their  373 
chapels  amounted  to  379.  Theee  piretde 
la  foi  were  enemies  of  the  charter  (be- 
cause it  established  religious  toleration), 
of  a  representative  govenmient,  and  even 
of  the  Gallican  church.  The  provincial 
of  the  Jesuits,  at  Paris,  who  had  a  colle|;e 
in  the  village  of  Mont  Rouge,  near  Pans^ 
exercised  a  sort  of  secret  spuitual  ffovem- 
ment,  which  extended  over  sevenu  prov- 
inces of  the  kingdom,  principally  the 
southern  and  western,  and  was  connected 
with  the  S|ianish  apostolical  junta. — Upon 
the  state  of  die  Catholic  missions,  see  the 
Choix  du  LeUrea  ^d^ianUs  hriiei  (Us  MiB- 
3ions  iirangert*  (2d  edit  of  the  above- 
cited  Lettre»  ^.,&c.,  Paris,  1824).  They 
consist  chiefly  of  geographical,  historical, 
political  and  literary  information,  relative 
to  the  missionary  countries,  China,  India, 
the  Levant,  and  America. — Amonff  the 
Ph'otoefettiitB  wlio  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  work  of  missions,  are  the 
British,  the  Danes,  and  the  Germans.  In 
1699,  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  was  founded  in  England; 
and,  in  1701,  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  Christianity  in  Fore^n  Pans.  In 
1704,  the  richly  endowed  Royal  Danish 
Missionary  Society  was  founded  by  Fred- 
eric IV,  which  still  continues  its  exertions 
at  Tranquebar,  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
and  ill  whose  service  Knapp,  ZiegenlMiIg, 
Franke,  and  others,  distinguished  them- 
selves. Franke,  m  HaUe,  took  the  first 
steps  towards  the  education  of  missiona- 
ries ;  Ziesenbalg  established  the  first  M)ci- 
ety,  in  1707 ;  and^lie  first  report  apfieared 
at  HaHe,  In  1718.  In  1794,  the  Society 
for  the  Couvendon  of  Nem  Slaves  in 
the  West  Indies  was  established,  among 
whose  undertakings  the  sending  of  Chris- 
tian preachers  to  Southern  Africa  and 
Australia  is  porticukirly  worthy  of  note. 
The  United  Brethren  began  their  missions 
in  1732,  and  soon  sent  missionaries  into 
all  iNirts  of  the  world.  Missionaries  have 
not  only  been  sent  to  the  heathen,  but  also 
to  ignorant  and  mistaken  Christians ;  and 
the  whole  system  has,  undoubtedly,  con? 
tributed  much  to  the  diffusion  of  the  gos- 
pel, though  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  in 
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the  choiee  of  penoiu  and  means  of  instruc- 
tion, and  in  the  objects  proposed  and  the 
institutions  founded,  many  mistakes  have 
been  committed,  through  partial  views  or 
misdirected  zeal.    As  the  English  find 
Christianity  the  most  effectual  means  of 
civilization,  particularly  in  their  colonies, 
the  government  has  aided  the  missionary 
societies  in  their  objects.      Among  the 
religious   associadons   in  Great  Britain, 
which  collect  yearly  about  £400,000  by 
voluntary  contributions,  are  the  following : 
1.  The  London  Missionary  Society,  found- 
ed 1795,  which  has  253  branches  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.    2.  The  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  for  Africa  and  the  East, 
which  supfK>rts   80   missionaries  in  45 
places.    3.  The  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  which 
has  confined  itsttif  principally  to  North 
America,  and  employed,  in  1823,  over  80 
missionariesL    4.  The  London  Auxiliary 
Society  in  Aid  of  the  Baptist  Highland 
Mission.    5.  The  Home  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, founded  in  1819,  has  25  missionaries 
preaching  in  206  villages ;   50  Sunday 
schools,  containing  28S  children  ;  and 
labors  to  form  village  libraries.     This  so- 
ciety was  very  necessary,  as  there  were 
found  to  be  314  vilbges  with   110,344 
souls,  in  England,  destitute  of  religious 
instrucdon.    6.  The  London  Aaaociation 
in  Aid  of  the  Moravian  Missions,  which 
employs  161  missionariea    7.  The  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society,  which 
has  more  than  50  regular  missionaries,  and 
over  25,100  proselytes,  principally  amonff 
the  slaves  m  the  colonies.    Its  schools 
contain  over  8000  children.    It  also  main- 
tains missionaries  at  Paris,  and  in  the 
south  of  France.    8.  The  Bapdst  Mission- 
ary Society  (1792)  has  more  than  10,000 
children,  in  tlie  East  Indies,  under  its  di- 
rection.    9.   The  Missionary  and  Tract 
Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church, 
founded  in  1821.      10.  Continental  So- 
ciety incorporated  in  1818 ;    they  have 
11  missions.    11.  A  London  Society  for 
promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews, 
which  sends  missionaries  to  Poland  and 
Holland ;  and  a  Ladies'  Missionary  So- 
ciety instituted  for  similar  purposes,  which 
has  twelve  missionaries,  among  whom  are 
^va  converted  Jews.     The  former  has 
in  its  service  a  Grerman,  Joseph  Wol(  of 
Halle,  descended  from  Jewish  parents, 
who  was  converted  to  the  Catholic  church, 
instructed  iu  T(ibingen,  and  at  Rome,  in 
the  Sendnanum  Romanumy  where,  having 
expressed  doubts  of  t)je  infallibility  of  the 
pope,  he  was  thrown  into  prison :  he  then 
leit  the  Eoman  Catholic   churcli,   and. 


without  acknowledging  himself  a  member 
of  any  established  church,  entered,  under 
the  character  of  a  Biblical  Christian,  into 
the  service  of  this  society,  which  sent  him 
to  Asia:  at  Bassora,  he  had  discussions 
with  the  Sabians,  or  Christians  of  St. 
John,  .which  are  printed  in  the  Jewish 
Expositor.    12.  The  Edinburgh  Mission- 
ary Society,  founded  1796,  has  roissions 
in  Tartary,  and  in  the  Susoo  country,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Sierra  Leone.    From 
1701  to  1817,  11  missionary  societies  (5 
in  England;   1  in  Scotland:   1  in  Den- 
mark ;  1  in  Germany — that  of  the  United 
Brethren ;  3  in  the  U.  States)  founded 
10  missions,  which,  in  1819,  occupied  439 
missionaries,  most  of  whom  belonged  to 
the  United  Brethren,  and  303  of  whom 
were  supported  by  the  British  societies^ 
85  by  the  German,  and  37  by  the  socie- 
ties in  tlie  U.  States.    They  also  supported 
a  great  number  of  physicians,  farmers, 
laborers,  and  their  families.    More  than 
150  missionaries  labored  in  Asia,  above  70 
in  Africa,  and  above  200  in  America.    In 
1824,  the  whole  number  of  missionaries 
exceeded  500,  of  whom  370  were  sup- 
ported by  tlie  British.    In  Paris,  the  Cal- 
vinisdc  and  Lutheran  churches  united  to 
fonn  a  missionary  society.    Their  object, 
howAver,  has  been  not  so  much  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen  as  the  instructioa 
of  poor  children,  and  they  have  already 
opened  schools  for  several  thousand  chil- 
dren.    In  Germany,  where  the  United 
Brethren  educate  most  of  tlie  missionaries 
for  their  own  and  other  missions,  there 
are  also  societies  for  the  education  of  mis- 
sionaries in  Berlin,  Basil,  and  other  places^ 
which  obtain  their  funds  for  instrucdon 
bv  voluntarv  contributions.    The  Berlin 
Missionary  Union,  established  by  the  kinf 
of  Prussia  in  November,  1823,  numbered 
then  over  300  contributors.    The  British 
societies  also  support  an  insdtution  for  tlie 
education  of  missionaries  at  Sierra  L&one. 
Among  the  means  by  which  missionaiy 
societies  aim  to  accomplish  their  objected 
one  is  the  translation  and  distribution  of 
the  Bible.      (See  Bible  Socieiie*.)     Al- 
thoug:h  the  judgment  of  the  missionaries, 
esfiecially   m  the  East  Indies,  has  not 
always  been  equal  to  their  zeal,  yet  the 
vital  power  of  Christianity  has  displayed 
itself  in  an  extraordinary  manner  in  many 
countries.    The  inhabitants  of  the  Soci- 
ety islands,  particulariy  those  of  Otaheite 
(q.  v.),  have  embraced  Christianity,  and 
much  progress  has  also  been  made  in  the 
Sandwich  islands  by  the  American  and 
English  missionaries,  and  books  have  been 
published  in  their  language.    Similar  re- 
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•uhs  have  attended  the  labors  of  the  Wen- 
leyan  Methodists,  io  the  East  Indies,  as, 
for  instance,  at  Trincoinalee  and  Colom- 
bo, on  the  island  of  Ceylon.  A  school 
has  been  established  by  them,  for  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  poor  Cingalese 
children.  Among  the  most,  active  pro- 
moters of  Christian  civilizatioD,  in  the 
British  East  Indies,  by  the  establishment  of 
missions  and  schools,  was  Dr.  Middleton, 
bishop  of  Calcutta,  who  died  in  1 822.  Dif- 
ferent sects  have  supported  niisBionaries  in 
the  same  places,  as,  for  instance,  in  Madras, 
Calcutta  and  Bombay,  without  any  inter- 
ruptions fix>m  sectarian  disputes,  and  have 
assisted  one  another  with  tne  utmost  cor- 
diality. For  the  better  promotion  of  their 
common  object,  the  Danish  East  Indian 
mission  has  even  given  up  to  the  English 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  11  societies  of  native  Chris- 
tians about  Tranquehar,  in  establishing 
which  the  Danish  missionary  Schwartz 
had  been  very  active.  The  English  Ben- 
gal Missionary  Society  has  also  been  very 
active  in  the  East  Indies.  Aecordins  to 
its  fifth  report  (1823)^  it  had  erected  four 
chapels  and  schools.  Attached  to  one 
of  the  schools  there  is  a  printing-office, 
at  which  117,000  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  English  and  the  native 
tongues,  have  beenprinted  at  tlie expense 
of  the  society.  The  condition  of  the 
chief  Danish  missionary  society,  at  Seram- 
pore,  in  Bengal,  on  the  Hoogbly,  which 
attends  particularly  to  the  instnicdonof 
heathen  and  Mussulman  boys^  is  repre-. 
sented  to  be  favorable.  From  their  printing- 
office,  translations  of  the  whole  or  parts 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  issued 
in  27  languages  of  Central  India.  Among 
the  English  missionaries  at  Serampore, 
MarRbnmn  the  celebrated  author  or  the 
Clavig  Simca,  has  particularly  distin- 
ffuished  himself  by  his  researches  in 
Hindoo  literature.  The  great  number  of 
languages,  especially  in  Malabar,  is  a 
great  impediment  to  the  success  of  the 
niissionaries,  who,  it  is  desuable,  should  be 
able  to  operate  by  precept  as  well  as  by 
example ;  and  many  local  obBtacles-^lhe 
power  of  the  Bramins,  the  division  into 
castes,  &C.— 4ue  also  impediments  in  their 
way  ;  but  their  schools,  and  the  simplicity 
of  their  lives,  tend  to  improve  the  char- 
acter of  the  natives.  Of  South  Africa, 
where  the  chief  missionary  station  (since 
1802)  is  Betiie]8dorf;and  where  the  United 
Brethren  now  support  missions  at  three 
places  (see  Latrobt),  an  agent  of  the  Brit- 
ish Missionary  Society— Campbell— has 
given  an  account  (London,  1815).    Mi»- 


sionaries  have  sometimes  united  with  tJieir 
main  object  an  attention  to  the  ethnogra- 
phy and  geograuhy  of  the  country,  which 
deserves  the  highest  commendation — such 
as  Loskiel  in  North  America,  and  tlie 
Danish  missionary  Moiirad,  who  was  in 
Africa  from  1805  to  1809,  and  published 
Materials  for  a  Deticription  of  the  Coasts 
of  Guinea  (Copenhagen,  1822).  The 
missionaries  have  also  rendered  great  ser- 
vice to  the  study  of  lanffuages,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  work  of  Blunibardt  (in- 
spector of  the  missionary  school  at  Basle), 
Comparative  Observations  upon  the  Con- 
nexion between  the  Indian  Languages, 
which  are  almost  all  related  to  tiie  &n- 
scrit  (Basle,  1819|.  In  the  conversion  of 
the  south  sea  islanders,  the  American 
and  Enfflish  inisidonaries  have  been  veiy 
successful.  The  spiritual  head  of  Chris- 
tian Australia,  Marsden,  is  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  missionaries.  He  does  not  at- 
tempt to  convert  savages  without  prepara- 
tion, but  provides  for  their  instruction, 
and  endeavors  to  fuard  against  the  new 
vices  which  attend  the  begiuninffs  of  civ- 
ilization. (See  Aew  South  Walts^  and 
J^€w  Zealand,)  Among  the  latest  mis- 
sions of  the  United  Brethren  (see  United 
Bnthrtnf  and  GrtenUmd),  that  established 
among  the  Calmuck  tribes  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  They  sent  two  missionaries, 
Zwick  and  Schill,  from  Sarenta,  in  1823, 
to  the  Calmucks,  among  whom,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society  (which 
caused  the  Bible  to  be  translated  into  Cal- 
muck)) they  distributed  tiie  Hulv  Scrip- 
turea  Their  report  is  nyeu  in  the  Bibli- 
cal Journal,  pubhshed  atPetersburg  (18241 
The  great  opposition  of  the  Calmuck 
priests,  however,  induced  the  khans  to 
threaten  an  emigration,  and  the  mission 
was  given  up  from  political  viewa  On 
the  other  hand,  the  missionary  Corruthers 
exerted  himaelC  with  great  zeal,  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Tartars  in  the  Crimea^ 
and  a  new  station  has  been  established  on 
the  Caucasus.  The  whole  number  of 
missions  of  the  United  Brethren  cost,  in 
1823,  about  $33,000,  besides  the  support 
of  55  retired  missionaries  and  53  children. 
The  society  receives  the  largest  contribu- 
tions firom  Holland,  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den. Concerning  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews  to  Christianity,  in  London,  Berlin, 
Peteisbui^,  Dresden^  Breslau,  Minden, 
Konig^rg,  Posen,  &c.,  the  £rst  public 
report  of  the  Berlin  Society,  established 
in  1822,  appeared  in  1824.  It  has  issued 
a  stereotype  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  the  Hebrew  kinguage,  and  sent  a 
misBionary  to  the  Polish  Jews,  who  had 
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succeeded  in  gaining  attention  in  more 
than  one  Bynagogue.  There  are,  at  pres- 
ent, in  Grerman^,  over  30  missionary  and 
auxiliary  missionary  societies,  who  are 
connected  with  the  missionary  socie^  of 
Basle.  The  Basle  society  issues  a  litho- 
graphed correspondence ;  other  societies, 
at  Hamburg,  I^ipsic,  Berlin,  &c.,  publish 
yearly  reports ;  and  others,  as  at  Stuttgort 
and  Konigsberg  in  Prussia,  publish  mis- 
enonaiy  journals.  In  St  GaJl  there  is  a 
ladies'  missionary  society.  The  great 
missionary  school  established  at  Basle 
(1816)  not  only  educates  the  pupils  (of 
wlinni,  in  1834,  there  were  33,  in  four 
'  classes,  instructed  in  all  departments  of 
theology;  in  the  explanation  of  scriptural 
passages  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  ;  in 
the  Latin,  English  and  Arabic  tongues ;  in 
the  comparison  of  the  Koran  with  the 
precepts  of  the  Bible ;  in  geography, 
arithmetic,  geometry  and  astronomy;  in 
rhetoric,  singing  and  drawing)  for  the 
English  and  Dutch  missions,  but  has 
also,  since  1822,  maintained  missionaries 
at  its  own  expense,  at  the  stations  on  the 
Caspian  and  Black  seas.  One  of  these 
missionaries,  Aug.  Dietrich,  has  under- 
taken, with  Mr.  Macpherson,  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Persian  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  has  also  superintend- 
ed the  publication  of  several  biblical  ex- 
tracts and  precepts  into  the  Persian  lan- 
guage, and  translated  the  work  of  Grotius 
on  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  into 
Arabic.  The  missionary  school  established 
at  Berlin,  under  the  direction  of  the  }A%ach- 
er  Janicke  (1800),  has  already  sent  more 
than  20  pupils  to  the  East  Indies,  Sierra 
Leone  and  the  Cape.  The  Russian  gov- 
ernment has  employed,  in  the  German 
colonies  planted  about  30  years  ago,  from 
Odessa  to  Crandscha  in  Geora:ia,  and 
Astrachan,  missionaries  from  Basle,  as 
colonial  preachers,  who  have  the  spiritual 
chaise  of  the  Germans,  and  endeavor 
likewise  to  operate  on  the  adherents  of 
the  old  Eastern  sects,  particularly  the  Ar- 
menians, and  to  gain  access  to  the  Moham- 
medans among  tne  Pernans.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  into  modem 
Persian,  by  the  missionary  Martin,  has 
been  distributed,  and  eagerly,  but  secretly 
read.  To  effect  tliese  objects,  the  Rus- 
sian emperors  have  conferred  privileges, 
not  only  on  the  Scottish  missionary  colo- 
nies at  Kara,  but  also  on  the  evangelical 
missionary  colony  established  (1822)  in 
the  Caucasian  village  of  Schuschi,  prin- 
cipally inhabited  by  Armenians.  The 
Moravian  United  Brethren  now  employ 
171  preachers  of  the  gospel,  in  33  mis- 


sions in  the  West  Indies,  North  America 
and  South  Africa.  According  to  the  72d 
number  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Misaonary  Societies  in  the  East 
Indies,  there  are  now  upon  the  main 
land  of  India  49  missious,  12  on  Ceylon, 
and  three  on  other  islands.  In  Ceyk>n 
there  are  75  missionary  schools,  with 
more  than  4000  scholars.  The  principal 
missionary  societies  in  tlie  U.  States  are  the 
following:  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  founded  in  1610;  income,  in 
1829-4)0,  $106,928:  American  Baptist 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  founded  in 
1814;  income,  1830,  $12,000  :  Board  of 
Missions  of  the  General  Assembly,  found- 
ed 1818;  income,  1830,  $12,632:  Method- 
ist Missionary  Society  (1819),  income,  1830^ 
$13,128 ;  American  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety (1826),  income,  1830,  ^33,229.  The 
whole  income  of  the  variou9  Mianonary, 
Tract,  Education,  and  Bible  societies,  for 
1830,  was  about  $500,000.  The  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Foreign  AGssions  has  six 
stations  in  India,  one  at  Canton,  four  in 
the  Mediterranean,  six  in  the  Sandwich 
islands,  and  35  among  the  Indians  of  the 
U.  States,  employing  59  missionaries,  and 
175  assistant  missionaries.  The  board 
lias  printing  establishments  at  Bombay, 
Malta,  and  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  from 
which  the  Bible  has  been  issued  in  eleven 
lan^iages.  The  number  of  scholars  in 
their  schools  is  47,550.  Tlie  expenditure 
during  the  20  yeare  from  its  foundation 
was  $915,750.  The  annual  reports  of  the 
different  societies  contain  all  the  necessary 
information  relative  to  their  means  and  suc- 
cess. Besides  the  works  already  referred 
to  in  the  article,  the  reader  may  consult 
Lord's  History  of  Missions,  and  Brown's 
History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity. 
MissfLONGHi.  (See  Missohngku) 
Mississippi,  the  lareest  river  of  the 
U.  States,  and  one  of  Uie  huvest  in  the 
world,  rises  in  about  lat  49^,  and  Ion. 
96°  47',  and  flows  south-south-east  till  it 
falls  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  fn  lat  29°  &, 
and  Ion.  89°  30^.  The  length  is  usually 
ffiven  at  3000  miles ;  some  make  it  less. 
We  sneak  without  reference  to  the  great 
branch  of  it  called  Missouri.  The  coun- 
tnr  in  which  the  most  northern  branches 
of  the  Mississippi  have  their  rise,  is  an 
elevated  table  land,  abounding  with 
marshes  and  lakes,  that  are  filled  with 
wild  rice.  From  the  same  plateau  flow 
the  numerous  branches  of  Red  river  and 
other  streams,  which  fall  into  lake  Win- 
nipeck,  and  thence  flow  into  Hudson^ 
bay.  It  is  not  easy  to  decide  which  of 
the  numerous  smaU  lakes  of  this  table 
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land  should  be  honored  ad  the  principttl 
source  of  the  MiasisBippi,  for  traveUers 
are  not  agreed  in  deteraiining  which  of 
the  numerous  streams  flowing  from  these 
lakes  is  the  main  river.  We  follow  Mr. 
SchooicraA's  map  in  giving  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  La  Bush  lake  to  the  ex- 
treme source  of  tJie  Mississippi.  After  a 
winding  course  of  nearly  700  miles,  its 
waters  are  precipitated  over  Sl  Anthony's 
falls,  a  cataract  of  16  or  17  feet  perpen- 
dicular. Ahout  12  miles  above  these 
tails,  it  receives  St  Peter's  river  from  the 
west,  which  is  reearded  by  some  as  the 
principal  river.  The  width  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, for  12  miles  above  St.  Anthony's 
fiills,  is  al)out  half  a  mile.  Below  the 
falls,  it  is  contracted,  for  some  distance,  to 
200  yards.  The  lanre  and  navig^able 
tributaries  whS«h  it  afterwards  receives, 
are  so  numerous  tliat  we  can  only  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  prindpel..  About  lati- 
tude 41%  the  St.  Croix  cornea  in  from  the 
east,  raid  to  be  navieable  by  boats  200 
niilea  In  42P,  the  Wisconsin,  also  from 
the  east,  opens  an  easy  eomaaunication 
with  the  watera  winch  flow  into  lake 
Michigan.  Near  40°,  on  the  west  side,  is 
the  Dcs  Moines^  150  yards  wide,  and 
navigable  by  boats  for  a  great  distance. 
In  SiP  enters  the  Illinois  from  the  east, 
400  yards  wide,  navigable  by  boats  for 
more  than  300  miles.  A  little  below  39°, 
the  mighty  Missouri  comes  in  from  the 
west,  which  is  l)oth  longer  and  broader 
than  the  Mississippi  above  their  junction, 
and  imparts  its  own  character  to  the 
stream  below.  In  38°,  the  Kaskasktas  en- 
ters from  the  east,  which  traverses  a  most 
delightful  counuy,  and  is  navigable  more 
than  100  miles.  Between  37°  and  36°, 
the  magnificent  Ohio  also  cornea  in  from 
the  east.  This  is  much  the  largest  eastern 
branch.  On  the  west  side,  l^tween  35^ 
and  34°,  is  the  St.  Francis,  which  is  200 
vards  wide,  and  is  supposed  to  be  naviga- 
ble 300  miles.  White  river  enters  on  the 
aame  side^  in  about  34°,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  1200  miles  long.  Between  34°  and  33°, 
the  Arkansas  comes  also  from  the  west 
It  is  500  yards  wide,  and  supposed  to  be 
2500  miles  long.  Between  33°  and  32°  is 
the  Yazoo,  on  the  eastern  side,  between 
200  and  300  ^ards  wide.  A  litde  above 
31°,  the  Red  nver  comes  in  from  the  west 
It  is  nearly  as  long,  and  brings  as  much 
water  as  the  Arkansas.  Here  the  Missis- 
appi  carries  its  greatest  volume  of  water. 
Even  above  Red  river,  in  hish  floods, 
water  esca|ie8  from  the  Mississippi  on 
the  west  side,  in  many  places,  which 
noTer  returns ;  and  below  Red  river,  there 


are  many  and  large  ontlets,  but  no  consid- 
erable streams  flowing  into  it  OnlV  four 
or  Ave  miles  below  Red  river,  the  Atcha- 
fiilnya  carries  oflf,  at  some  seasons,  as 
much  water  as  tlie  Red  river  brings  in. 
A  little  below  the  town  of  Batc»  B^uge, 
on  the  eastern  side,  flows  out  bayou 
Mnnshac,  or  Ibberville  river,  and  passes 
throuffb  lakes  Maurepas,  Ponchartrain 
and  noTgae^  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Ba- 
you Plaquemine  and  bayou  La  Fourche 
flow  out  from  the  western  side  before  we 
come  to  New  Orleans;  but  there  is  no 
outlet  below  the  city  till  w^  arrive  at  the 
divisions  which  fonn  the  four  moutlis  of 
the  Mississippi.  From  the  falls  of  St  An- 
thony to  a  few  miles  below  the  river  Des 
Moines,  tiie  Mississippi  is  about  half  a 
mile  broad.  Below  the  rapids  which 
occur  at  this  place,  its  average  breadth, 
before  it  receives  the  Missouri,  is  a  full 
mile ;  and  its  transparent  waters,  its  gen- 
tle current,  the  number  and  beauty  of  its 
islandsj  the  variety  and  magnificence  of 
the  natural  scenery  upon  its  bordere,  ren- 
der it  admirable  beyond  description.  Its 
current  here  is  about  two  miles  an  hour, 
and  its  average  depth  is  about  four  feet 
Where  the  Mississippi  receives  tlie  Mis- 
souri, it  is  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  The 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  is  about  half  a 
mile  wide.  When  these  are  united,  they 
constitute  a  stream  that  is  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  very  deep, 
with  muddy  waters^  and  a  furious,  boiling 
current  Its  average  width,  during  the 
remainder  of  its  course,  does  not  Exceed  a 
mile.  The  influx  of  the  other  mighty 
rivers  only  increases  its  depth  and  the 
boiling  and  whirling  motion  of  its  waters. 
Its  medial  current  is  about  four  miles  an 
hour,  but  it  is  oflen  much  greater.  We 
know  not  that  it  has  been  sounded  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  justify  anv  estimate 
ofitsaverase  depth.  At  Natchez,  about 
400  miles  from  its  mouth,  we  have  fre- 
quently heard  it  stated  that  its  depth  is 
found  to  be  from  100  to  150  feet  Be- 
tween New  Orieans  and  its  mouths,  we 
have  seen  a  large  anchor  dropped  three 
times  by  a  vessel  descending  with  the 
current,  at  places  flur  distant  from  each 
other,  and  it  did  not  reach  the  bottom, 
in  either  case,  with  less  than  60  fath- 
oms of  cable.  In  estimating  the  width 
of  the  river,  we  refer  to  the  space  between 
the  banks  of  its  regular  channel.  At 
every  flood,  it  overepreads  a  vast  country, 
principally  on  its  western  side,  which  is 
fh>m  10  to  50  miles  in  breadth  through 
the  last  500  miles  of  its  course ;  and  most 
of  the  water  which  overflows  below  Bed 
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river  goe^  to  the  fpM  of  Mexico,  without 
returning  to  the  nver.  The  country  tbui 
overflowed  10  generally  without  any  hab- 
itable spots,  but  is  covered  with  cypress, 
cotton-wood,  or  coane  grass;  and  its 
waters  abound  with  alligatorB.  After  the 
Mississippi  receives  the  Missouri,  its 
course  is  so  serpentine,  as  to  present  very 
few  **  reaches,'*  or  places  where  it  is  so 
straight,  that  an  extent  of  three  or  (bur 
miles  can  be  seen  at  one  time.  In  many 
places,  the  low  alluvial  tract  on  its  borders 
is  30  or  40  miles  m  breadth.  The  boun- 
daries of  this  river^  valley  are  called'  blufi; 
and  these  are  often  veiy  steep,  and  some- 
times 200  or  300  feet  in  height.  In  sev- 
eral places,  the  river  ranges,  for  a  con- 
sider^le  distance  near  tliese  blnflGs,  alter- 
nately on  one  side  and  the  other ;  and,  in 
a  few  places,  it  leaves  the  whole  alluvial 
tract  on  one  side.  From  the  sources  of 
the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the 
annual  flood  ordinarily  commences  in 
March,  and  does  not  subside  till  the  last 
of  Biay ;  and  its  medial  height  is  15  feet 
Between  the  Missouri  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  the  annual  flood  is  35  feet.  For 
a  great  distance  below  this  point,  it  is  50 
feet ;  but  it  subsides  above  Natchez,  and 
thence  gradually  to  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
At  Baton  Rouge  it  is  about  30  feet,  and 
about  12  at  New  Orleans.  Between  tlie 
Missouri  and  Ohio,  the  most  shallow  ports 
of  the  channel  have  six  feet  of  water 
wheu  it  is  lowest  Thence  to  the  St 
Francis,  there  are  several  shoal  places, 
where,  dt  low  water^  pilots  are  perplexed 
to  find  a  sufficient  depth.  Below  that 
point,  diere  is  no  difficult  for  vessels  of  any 
draught,  except  to  find  and  preserve  the 
right  channel.  There  are  no  tides  in  the 
Mississippi.  A  variation  of  a  few  inches  in 
the  height  of  the  water  is  generally  ob- 
served, during  the  niglit,  and  sometimes 
during  the  day;  but  even  at  the  verv 
mouths  of  the  river,  the  water  is  at  aH 
times  fresh,  and  no  ebb  and  flood  are 
seen  corresponding  with  those  of  the  sea. 
The  muddy  waten  of  the  river  are  per- 
ceived by  those  who  approach  it,  when 
the  mariner  is  sdll  out  of  sight  of  land. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  description  here 
given,  that  the  Mississippi  is  not  to  be  es- 
timated by  its  apparent  magnitude,  but 
by  the  prodigious  number  and  size  of  the 
rivere  whose  waters  it  receives.  The  im- 
mense valley  of  which  it  receives  the 
waters,  extends  flrom  the  Alleghany  to 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  from  latitude 
49^  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  m  29^.  Its 
navigation  is  at  all  times  attended  with 
some  danger,  on  account  of  the,  nging 


power  of  its  current^  and  the  numerotiv 
trees  which  it  dislodges  on  its  banks,  and 
beare  away  in  its  tide.  Steam-boats  are 
admihibly  fitted  to  avoid  these  dangere; 
and  the  navigation  above  New  Orleans  is 
every  year  becoming  more  confined  to 
them.  Flat  boats  still  bring  down  much 
produce,  but  no  other  vessete  than  steam- 
boats are  oflen  seen  ascending. — ^For  a 
more  full  descripdon  of  this  mighty  river, 
and  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  we  with 
sreat  pleasure  refer  the  reader  to  Flint^ 
Geogtaphy  of  that  country.  A  consider- 
able uart  of  this  description  has  been  se- 
lectea  from  that  excellent  work. 

Mississippi  ;  one  of  the  U.  States  of 
America,  between  30^  and  35°  N.  lat, 
and  8BP  and  9V  W.  Ion.  Its  average 
length  is  about  300  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  160 ;  square  miles,  45,760.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  east 
by  Alabama,  south  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Louisiana,  and  west  by  Louisiana 
and  the  Mississippi  river.  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  constituted  one  state  till  1817. 
Population  of  both  in  1800,  8^50 ;  m 
1810,  40^.  Population  of  Mississippi 
alone  in  1816,  45,1^;  in  1820,  75,448; 
white  males, 23,286;  white  females,  18,390; 
slaves,  32,814  :  persons  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, 22,033 ;  in  manufactures,  650 ;  in 
cottimerce,  291 ;  militia,  5,292.  In  1830, 
there  were  38,497  white  males;  32,121 
white  females;  33,072  male  slaves;  32,587 
females  slaves;  292  free  colored  males; 
237  &ee  colored  females;  total,  136,80a 
There  are  several  distinct  ranges  of  hills, 
of  moderate  elevation,  besides  a  singular 
succession  of  eminences  called  Uufi, 
which,  in  some  cases,  approach  to  the 
river,  and  nt  other  places,  are  seen  seve- 
ral miles  from  it  On  the  border  of  the 
river  are  those  called  ffdlntU  WUs^  Grand 
Gydf,  ytAchOj  mnte  CVfi  and  Loftvs 
Hetghis.  Two  ranees  of  hills  divide  the 
state  nearly  in  its  whole  extent,  and  sepa- 
rate it  into  sectional  divisions.  In  ad- 
vancing from  the  bottoms  of  the  Miasis- 
sipfH,  there  is  every  where,  at  a  greater  or 
less  distance  from  the  river,  an  appearance 
of  blufib,  which,  when  mounted,  spread 
out  into  a  kind  of  table  aurfaee,  waving 
agreeably ;  but,  in  many  instances,  the 
richest  table  lands  hav«  precipitous 
benches,  which  expose  the  mnd  to  be 
washed,  and  divided  by  deep  ravines. 
In  the  northern  mrt  of  the  state,  inhab- 
ited by  tlie  Cherokees  and  Choctaws,  the 
land  rises  into  pleasant  and  resular  uodu- 
lations.  The  soH  is  deep,  black,  and  rich ; 
and,  in  its  natural  state,  both  here  and  in 
the  more  southern  parts  of  the  states  moch 
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of  it  18  covered  with  cane-brake.  The 
country  inhabited  by  the  Chickamws,  in 
the  north-west  imrt  of  the  state,  is  charm- 
ingly variegated  with  swells  and  valleys 
of  great  fertility,  and  abounds  with  fine 
springs.  In  the  lower  parts  of  Missiflsip- 
pi,  bordering  on  the  river,  neither  rocks, 
stones  of  any  size,  nor  even  gravel,  are. 
often  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Some  places  are  exceptions  to  Uiis  re- 
mark, but,  ui  other  parts,  a  pereon  may 
perform  a  day's  journey  without  finding 
any  stones  which  have  not  been  brought' 
from  distant  places.  In  general,  the  sur- 
fiice  of  this  state  is  most  agreeably  divei^ 
sified  with  ridges,  hills  and  valleys,  and 
the  soil  is  remarkably  fertile.  The  Mis- 
sissippi  river  washes  the  whole  western 
border  of  the  state.  Following  its  very 
meandering  course,  this  distance  is  about 
700  miles.  The  curves  of  the  river  often 
bring  it  back  with  very  little  progress, 
after  a  couise  of  seven  or  ei^ht  leagues. 
The  greater  part  of  this  long  Tine  of  river 
coast  conasts  of  inundated  swamps,  sel- 
dom seen  except  by  people  travelling 
on  the  river.  These  SAvamps  are  gene- 
rally covered  with  dense  forests.  The 
Yazoo  is  the  laigeet  river  that  has  its 
whole  course  in  this  state.  The  Pearl  is 
next  in  importance,  and  traverses  the 
centre  of  the  state  from  north  to  south. 
Some  legislative  efforts  have  been  made 
to  improve  its  navisation.  The  Pasca- 
iroula  rises  in  lat  33^  and  has  a  course  of 
250  miles  before  it  enters  the  |^lf  of 
Mexico.  It  is  ciipable  of  considerable 
navigation.  At  its  mouth,  it  widens  into 
an  o|)en  bay,  on  which  stands  the  town 
of  Pascagoula,  whither  many  people  from 
New  Oneans  resort  during  the  sickly 
months.  The  Big  Black  has  a  course  of 
300  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  50 
miles.  It  entera  the  Mississippi  just 
above  Grand  gulf.  The  Homochitto  is 
also  a  considerable  river,  and  flovra  into 
the  Mississippi  above  fort  Adams.  The 
other  rivers  and  creeks  are  comparatively 
small.  The  quantitv  of  land  embraced 
witliin  the  state  is  31,074,334  acres.  Of 
this,  the  Indians  still  claim  1 1,514,517 
acres,  nnd  the  U.  States  claim  16,886,760 
acres ;  leaving  only  2,673,957  acras  prop- 
erly belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  state. 
Mississippi  has  only  about  30  miles  of 
sea-coast,  and  has  no  harbor  except  Pasca- 
goula. Along  the  coast  are  a  few  islands 
of  little  importance.  Back  from  the  coast, 
the  countiy,  for  a  considerable  distance, 
is  a  sandy,  level,  pine  forest;  but  this  part 
of  the  state  is  healthy,  and  the  timber  is 
very  valuable.    The  clioiate  of  this  state 


is  generally  best  suited  to  the  growdi  of 
cotton.  Its  western  border  is  so  much  ex- 
posed to  inundation,  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  verv  healthy  until  levees  are 
raised  to  keep  the  great  river  within  its 
proper  banks.  In  the  roost  fertile  parts  of 
the  state,  the  forests  present  an  immense 
growth  of  oak,  hickory,  lime,  sassafras, 
cotton-wood,  magnolia,  poplar,  and  other 
valuable  trees ;  and  the  swamps  abound 
with  cypress.  In  moist  land,  the  trees  are 
covered  with  long  moss,  hanging  oflen 
five  or  ax  feet  from  the  branches,  and 
giving  to  the  forests  a  very  singuku-  and 
rather  gloomy  appearance.  The  palmetto 
is  seen  in  the  southern  section,  and  the 
fimiilv  of  laurels  in  various  parts.  The 
laurel  magnolia  (magnolia  gtimdyhra)  is 
frequeutiy  seen  in  great  perfection ;  and 
the  forests  abound  with  beautiful  fiowers, 
which  remind  the  northern  traveller  that 
he  has  entered  upon  a  new  climate.  The 
sugar-cane  grows  only  on  the  southern 
bordere  of  the  state.  The  orange  and  the 
live-oak  are  principally  confined  to  the 
lower  watere  of  the  Pascajfoula  and  Pearl 
rivers.  In  the  middle  regions,  figs,  tobac- 
co, maize,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  indlge, 
squashes,  melons,  plums  and  peaches  will 
grow  well ;  but  excepting  maize,  peaches, 
melons,  potatoes,  and  squashes,  they  are 
but  littie  cultivated.  Grapes  of  varieus 
kinds  grow  wild,  and  the  vines  are  seen^ 
in  great  numbers,  hanging  from  the 
branches  of  the  highest  trees,  like  the 
ropes  of  a  ship.  Many  of  them  are  two 
or  three,  and  some  are  six  or  eight  inches 
in  diameter.  Almost  every  species  of  the 
^pe  would  probably  come  to  maturity 
m  this  state.  But  the  principal  attention 
of  the  Mississippians  is  directed  to  the 
growth  of  cotton.  This  is  the  grand  sta- 
ple of  the  state.  Although  its  price  has 
diminished  nearly  two  thirds  within  a 
few  years,  yet  it  is  more  profitable  than 
any  otiier  production.  Most  of  the  good 
plantere  raise  Indian  com  enough  for  their 
own  use,  and  also  raise  hogs  enough  to 
supplv  them  with  bacon.  These  are  the 
principal  and  most  wholesome  articles  of 
food  for  this  climate,  but  the  wealthy  plant- 
era  are  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  tbe 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  Apples 
and  peara  grow  imperfectiy  in  a  few  places. 
Probablv  tbev  might  flourish  on  some  of 
the  northern  highlands.  Natchez  is  much 
tbe  largest  town,  and  the  principal  seat  of 
commercial  transactions.  Monticello  is  a 
pleasant,  flourishing  village  on  Pearl  river, 
and  was  lately  the  seat  of  government. 
Jackson,  near  the  head  of  Pearl  river,  has 
been  selected  as  the  permanent  seat  of 
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goTeramaat  It  has  a  oentral,  healthy 
and  pleaaant  situation,  but  has  not  yet 
many  inhabitants.  Vicksburg,  below  the 
Walnut  liills,  on  the  MissifisipiM,  has  risen 
up  within  a  tew  years,  and  has  already  be- 
come a  place  of  great  trade.  Greenville, 
Woodville  and  Winchester  are  flourish- 
ing villages.  Gibson  Post  is  a  village  of 
considerable  importance ;  it  is  situate<l  on 
bayou  Pierre,  about  35  miles  above 
Natchez.  Shieidt^borough,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  liay  of  Sl  Louis,  is  oflen  re- 
sorted to  by  the  iuliabitants  of  New  Or- 
leans during  the  sickly  months.  War- 
rentou  is  another  thriving  village  on  the 
Mississippi,  from  which  1  u*ge  quanticies  of 
cotton  are  exported.  There  are  ample 
public  funds  for  the  endowment  of  schools, 
but  the  blessings  of  education   are  not 

Seneralty  diffused.  The  legislature  has 
one  little  towards  requiring  the  establisb- 
ment  and  support  of  suitable  schools. 
This  is  also  true  of  most  of  the  Southern 
atid  Western  States ;  and  a  large  part  of 
the  children  are  consequently  but  imper- 
fectly e<lucated.  An  institution,  called  a 
college,  has  been  incorporated  at  Shields- 
borough.  Jefferson  college  is  at  Wash- 
ington, six  miles  fix>m  Natchez.  Schools 
of  good  reputation  have  been  supported 
at  Natchez,  Woodville  and  Munticelio. 
The  principal  religious  denominations  are 
Mothodista,  Baptiato,  Proebyteriaus,  Catho- 
lics and  Episcopalian&  The  princi|)al 
tribes  of  Indians  are  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickasawa  The  former  are  estimated 
at  4000 :  the  hitter  at  more  than  20,000. 
This  state  was  included  within  the  coun- 
try which  was  discovered  and  possessed 
by  the  French,  who  formed  a  settlement 
at  Natchez  about  the  year  1716.  In  ]7()3, 
It  was  ce<led  to  the  English  with  the  rest 
of  the  French  possessions  east  of  tlie 
river.  There  were  few  white  inhabitants 
before  the  end  of  the  last  century.  In 
1798,  the  country  was  erected  into' a  ter- 
ritorial government,  and  into  a  state  gov- 
ernment in  J817.  (For  the  constitution, 
see  ConstUutions  ofthb  United  States*] 

Mississippi  Valley.  This  name  is 
applied  to  the  vast  country  which  is 
watered  by  the  Mississippi  nver  and  its 
numerous  tributary  streams,  and  which  is 
inchided  between  the  Alleghany  and  the 
Rocky  mountains.  Mr.  Flint  considers 
that  it  properly  includes  the  tracts  watered 
by  tlie  comparatively  small  rivers,  as  tl)e 
Mobile,  Pearl  and  other  rivers  of  West 
Florida  on  the  east  side,  and  the  Sa- 
bine, lirassas  and  Colorado  of  Texas  on 
tlie  west  side,  which  enter  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  without  uniting  witli  the  Missis- 


sippi. Including  the  valleys  of  these 
separate  streams,  the  great  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi  is  bounded  south  by  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  extends  on  the  soutli-east 
to  cape  Florida.  Running  along  that 
cape  m  a  northern  direction,  the  boun- 
dary on  the  east  passes  those  table  eleva- 
tions which  separate  the  waters  of  tlie 
Mobile  and  Tombigbee  from  those  of  tlie 
rivers  of  East  Florida.  Thence  running 
through  tiie  country  of  what  are  called 
tlie  Indian  nations,  and  touching  the 
north-western  extremity  of  Georgia,  the 
eastern  boundary  becomes  plainly  <le- 
fined  by  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
There  are  no  mountains  or  ridges  on  the 
north,  to  mark  a  general  boundary  lie- 
tween  this  Valley  and  the  basins  of  the 
lakes,  or  between  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  those  which  flow  nortlnvard 
into  lake  Winnipeck,  Hudson *s  bay,  and 
the  Arctic  ocean  ;  but  the  Valley  is'  to  lie 
considered  as  terminating  on  tlie  north, 
where  it  begins  to  receive  its  w^ati  rs. 
The  western  boundary  is,  for  the  most 
part,  distinctly  m:u-ked  by  the  Rocky 
mountains.  One  of  the  southern  ridges 
of  these  mountains  divides  the  waters  of 
Arkansas  and  Red  rivei-s  from  those  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  traverses,  the 
Mexican  suites  of  Texas  and  Coahuila  to 
the  low  marshes  and  prairies  on  the  gulf 
of  Mexico.  Thus  the  Vall«y  of  tl>e 
Mississippi  extends  twenty  degrees  in 
latitude,  without  including  cape  Florida, 
and  about  thirty  degrees  in  longitude. 
From  Oleanne  point  on  the  Allegliaiiy, 
to  the  highest  point  of  boat  navigation 
on  the  ^liBsouri,  is  r5000  miles.  Be- 
tween tlie  extreme  {joints  of  navigation 
on  tlie  Tennessee,  and  on  the  Arkansas 
and  tlie  Red  river,  tlie  distance  is  at  least 
3000  miles.  Unlike  most  other  long  and 
large  rivers,  tiie  Mississippi  rises  in  veiy 
cold  regions,  and  flows  towards  tlie 
equator.  It  thus  waters  an  immense 
valley,  possessing  almost  every  variety  of 
climate^  and  furnishes  the  means  of 
easy  and  most  profitable  intercourse  be- 
tween the  various  sections  of  so  vast  a 
region.  If  we  except  the  Amazon,  prob- 
ably no  other  valley  on  the  gUibe  will 
compare  in  size  with  that  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  it  probably  6ur|)asses  all 
others  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  its 
soil,  and  its  general  adaptation  to  the 
sup(X)rt  and  comfort  of  civilized  men. 
In  extent,  it  is  like  a  continent ;  in  beauty 
and  fertility,  it  is  the  most  perfect  gartten 
of  nature.  (For  the  lenduig  features 
of  the  various  sections  of  this  Valley, 
the   rivers,    climates    and    productions. 
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tlie  separate  articles.     The  history 
been  given  under  Louiskma  territo- 
t>«jt  some  further  details  respecting  the 
rl  i er  periods  may  be  interesting.)  Sebas- 
ti&Kft     Cabot  is  supposed  to  have  sailed 
Alon^  the  coast  of  Florida  but  a  few 
yecurs  after  America  was  discovered  by 
Oolunibus.    The  Spaniards  contend  that 
Florida  was  discovered  in  latitude  30^,  in 
Ibe   year  1512,  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon. 
Some  say  that  he  discovered  it  on. Easter 
d&y,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Florida^ 
fVoin  the  Spanish  name  of  that  festival — 
jfOBqwt  dejlores — ^the  festival  of  flowers. 
Ot^hers  say  that  he  named  it  Florida^  the 
country  of  flowers,  from  the  great  profu- 
aon  of  flowers  with  which  the  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  abounded.    Between 
1^18  and  ISM,  Grijalva  and  Vasquez, 
l>oth     Spaniards,     landed     in    Florida. 
From  mismanagement  with  the  natives, 
their  expedition  failed  in  its  purooses.  In 
1528,  Pamphilo  de  Narvaes  obtained  a 
^rant  of  Florida.     He  penetrated  the 
eountry  as  far  as  the  Indian  village  Appa- 
lacha.  *  The  natives  there  defeated  his 
party.    He  was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand 
de  Soto,  governor  of  Cuba,*  who  sailed 
from  Havana  with  nine  ships,  about  a 
thousand  men,  two  or  three    hundred 
iiorses,  and  other  live  stock.    He  was 
attacked    by    the  Indians    immediately 
after  he  landed;  but  he  coveted  rather 
than  feared  opposition,  and  marched  far 
into  the  interior,  even  to  the  country  of 
the  Chickasflws.    He  was  probably  the 
first  white  man  who  saw  the  Mississippi. 
He  crossed  it  near  the  entrance  of  Ked 
river ;  but  soon  after  sickened  and  died. 
The  number  of  his  followers  had  been 
much  reduced,  and  those  who  remained 
were  glad  to  abandon  the    project  of 
colonizing  Florida.    In  1564,  tiie  Freneh 
built  fort  Charles,  near  the  present  site  of 
8l  Augustine,  and  a  number  of  fiimilies 
were  established  there ;  but  this  was  not 
a  permanent  settlement       About   fifty 
years  afterwards,  in  1608,  a  fleet  arrived 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  commanded  by  ad- 
miral Champlaine,  and  founded  the  im- 
portant city  of  Quebec.    Thus  the  first 
permanent  settlement  of  the  French  in 
America  was  in  the  inclement  climate  of 
Canada :  the  Spaniards  made  their  first 
colonial  experiments  in  Florida,  and  on 
Biloxi,  at  places  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  sterility :  the  English  made  their 
first  settlements*  at  Jamestown  and  Plym- 
outh,, neither   of  which    places    then 
ofiered  much  encouragement  of  fruit- 
fulness  or  of  peace.    The  most  dreary 
and  sterile  regions   were   first  settled. 


The  French  first  extended  their  discor- 
eries  from  Canada,  by  the  lakes,  to  the 
river  Wisconsin,  and  thence  to  the  Mit- 
ossippi,  in  1673.  June  15th  ef  that  year, 
Mait]uette  and  Joliette,  two  French  mis- 
sionaries, reached  the  great  river.  In 
1680,  Louis  Hennepin,  a  Franciscan 
friar  from  Canada,  is  said  to  have  de- 
scended with  two  men  in  a  boat  frolh  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  in  sixteen  days..  On  his  re- 
turn, he  ascended  the  river  to  the  falls 
of  St  Anthony,  if  we  may  credit  his 
assertion.  After  he  reached  Canada,  he 
immediately  embarked  for  France. 
Here  he  published  a  splendid  account  of 
his  travels,  and  gave  the  country  on  the 
Mississippi  the  name  of  Louisiana,  in 
honor  of  his  sovereign,  Louis  XIV.  But 
it  was  not  till  1699,  that  the  mouths  of 
the  Missisnppi  were  well  explored  by  the 
French.  Two  frigates  arrived,  the  Ba- 
difie,  commanded  by  M.  Ibberville,  and 
the  Marin,  commanded  by  M.  le  comta 
de  Lugere  ;and  a  party  succeeded  in  find- 
ing the  river,  and  ascending  it  to  the  hayou 
Manshac,  or  Ibberville  river.  Ibberville 
passed  down  this  bayou  through  lakes 
Maurepas  and  Ponchartrain,  which  he 
named.  He  afterwards  made  discoveries 
further  to  the  eastward,  and  built  a  fort 
at  Biloxi.  Here  he  left  a  small  colony, 
and  returned  to  France.  This  was  the 
commencement  ef  French  establishments 
in  this  quarter.  Bienville,  who  belonged 
to  this  colony,  continued  to  explore  the 
coast  During  the  summer  season,  he 
discovered  an  En^ish  vessel  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi, about  twenty-eight  leagues  from 
the  sea.  The  English  captain  was  in 
doubt  whether  this  were  really  the  Mis- 
sissippi river ;  and,  on  inquiry  of  Bien- 
ville, he  was  assured  that  it  was  not,  and 
that  the  country  in  which  he  now  was, 
had  long  been  in  the  possession  of 
France.  Then  directin|(  him  &r  to  the 
westward  for  the  great  nver,  he  induced 
the  captain  to  turn  and  leave  the  river; 
and  the  place  of  this  stratagem  is  called 
the  English  Turn  to  this  day.  It  is  about 
fifteen  miles  below  New  Orleans.  In 
1702,  Biloxi  was  evacuated,  and  the  col- 
ony removed  to  a  fort  on  Mobile  riv^t^ 
about  eif^teen  leagues  from  its  mouth. 
Many  losses  and  embarrassments  were 
suffered  by  the  colonists  in  consequence 
of  the  jealousies  of  the  Indians.  In 
1713,  establishments  had  been  made  at 
several  points  in  Louisiana,  and  M.  de 
la  Motte  Cadilla  was  sent  over  as  f^x^ 
emor.  The  census  of  this  period  gives 
about  400  souls,  of  whom  w  were  ne- 
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jiToes.    They  had  900  homed  cattle.    In 
1717,  the  French  secured  the  poesesBion 
of  Natchitoches   on    Red    river.     The 
same  year  M.  de  la  Motte  was  relieved 
from  hia  command,  and  succeeded   by 
M.  de  I'Espignai.      In  August  of  that 
vear,  a  census  gave  the  colony  700  inhab- 
itants, and  400  cattle.    During  this  year, 
1717,  Bienville,  in  selecting  a  spot  for  a 
central  town  to  an  agricultural  colony, 
fixed  upon  .New  Orleans,    and   left  50 
men  there  to  clear  the  land  and  build 
houses.     By  an  arrival    from    France, 
800  settlers  were  added  to  the  colony; 
and  250  more  were  added  in  1719,  be- 
sides 500  negro  slaves.  From  this  period, 
the  arrivals  became  too  numerous  to  be 
nere   enumerated;  and  the  settlements 
were  multiplied  at  various  places  in  West 
Florida,  along  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the 
Red  river.  For  several  succeeding  years, 
the  colonists  suffered  gready  from  eon- 
tentions  with  the  savages,  Groin  diseases, 
ftnd  from  scantiness  of  provisions.   They 
were  not  much  inclined  to  the  only  labor 
that  could  render  their  condition  truly 
prosperous.    One  tribe  of  Indians  after 
another,  however,  yielded  to  their  arms; 
and  more  slaves  were  brought  to  perform 
the  labor.     In  1729,  the    Natchez    In- 
dians maasaored  nearly  all  the  whites  of 
Natchezi  and  those  on  the  Yazoo. and 
Washitta.    The  Chickasaws  then  united 
with  the  French,  and  almost  wholly  ex- 
terminated   that   powerful    nation*   the 
Natchez.    In  1796,- a  rupture  broke  out 
between  the  French  and  Chickasaws; 
and   in    two    very  severe  engagements 
Bienville  was  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
No  other  events  of  great  interest  occur- 
red  till  the  war   between  France  and 
Great  Briuiin  in  1754.    The  results  of 
this  war,  as  they  aftected  the  settlements 
and  claims  of  the  two  nations  in  the 
various  positions  of  North  America^  are 
inven  in  the  article  Lotdsiana  Tarriiory, 
The  few  facts  which  we  have  condensed 
into  this  article,  are  principally  selected 
from  the  first  volume  of  Fhnt*s  Geogra- 
phv  of  the  Western  States. 

MissoLONGHi,  or  MissoLuifoni ;  till 
1896  the  principal  stronghold  of  the 
Greeks  in  Western  Greece  (in  the  an- 
cient iGtolia).  Surrounded  by  morasse^ 
Mistdlongbi  is  situated  on  an  alluvial 
tonguef  of  land,  on  a  shallow  bav,  west 
of  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Patras 
and  of  the  outlet  of  the  Evenus  (now 
the  Fiikuit'iy  and  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Achelous  (now  Anrropotamo)^  and  was 
the  bulwark  of  Western  Greece  in  the 
tete  Strugs^  mth  Turkey.    The  dikes 


fonned  by  the  alluvion,  secure  the  low«r 
psirta  of  die  place  against  inundatioM, 
and  the  lagoons  and  shallows  protect  the 
city  asainst  an  attack  by  ^ea,    Miasolon- 
ghi,  also    called    by  the    Greeks   LUtU 
Vtmcty  was,  originally,  a  fishing  village, 
with  about  900  inhabitants.    At  the  en- 
trance to  thb   fishing  stations   lies  the 
island  of  Anatolico,   likawise    fortified. 
Both  places  can,  b«  approaohed  only  by 
fishing  boats  ;  the  roadsteads  for  lafgor 
vessels  are  four  or  five  miles  distant.  Pre- 
vious to  1804,  Missolopghi,  which  was 
protected  from   the   pestilential   atmos- 
phere of  the  marshes  and  lagoons  by  a 
north  wind  that  blows  every  afternoon, 
contained  aboYit  4000  inhabitants  (among 
whom  were  rich  merchants  and  sliip- 
masters),  most  of  whom  left  the  place  on 
account  of  the  war.    It  was  then  gov* 
emed  chiefhr  by  its  own   laws,  merely 
paying  to  tne  pacha  of  Negropont  the 
customary  poll  tax.    In  1804,  it  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  Ali  Pacha,  (q.  v.)    Mis- 
solonghi  and  Anatolico  raised  the  ban- 
ner of  the  cross  June  7, 1821,  when  the 
Hydriot  fleet  appeared  in  their  waten. 
After   the    bloody    campaign    of  1822, 
in  Acamania,   the    commauder-in-chie( 
prince  Mavrocordato  (q.  v.),  threw  him- 
self (Nov.  5th),   with  380  men  and  22 
SuliotSy  under  Marco  Botzaris,  into  Mis- 
solonghi,  which  was  then  untenable  and 
almost  deserted,  and  defended  it,  with  but 
little    artillery  and  ammunition,  against 
Omer  Vrione,  pacha  of  Janina,  and  Rut- 
shuk  Pacha,  till,  on  Hxe  23d  Nov.,  it  was 
relieved  and  reinforced  by  sea.    Mavro- 
cordato afterwards  repulsed  several  as- 
saults, and  compelled  the  Turks  to  raise 
the  sie^e  Jan.  ^  J823w  Missolongbi,  with 
Anatolico,  was  then  fortified  under  the 
superintendence  of  English  ofiicers,  part- 
ly at  the  expense  of  Murray,  an  English- 
man, so  that  it  was  rendered  one  of  the 
strongest  places  of  Greece.    Missolonghi 
sustained  a  second  siege  of  59  days,  in 
Sept^  OcL  and  Dec,  1823,  when  Mustai, 
pacha  of  Scutari,  with  Omer  Vrione,  in- 
vested it  by  land,  and  Algerine  vesaets 
by  sea.   It  was  defended  by  Constantino 
Botzaris,  brotlier  of  the  hero  of  Carpi- 
nitzi.    Mavroconlato  hastened  to  its  re- 
lief^ with  Ilydrioi  vessels,  and  the  plague 
desolated    the    camp  of  the  barbarians. 
Hustai,  in  his  hasty  retreat,  lost  his  ar- 
tillery and  his  army.    Mavrocordato  now 
remained  master  of  tho  place,  and  di- 
rected affairs  in  Western  Hellas.    There 
was  also  in  Misaolongfai  a  school  of  an- 
cient Greek.    Missolonghi  was  also  the 
death-plaoe  of  kcd  Byron,  who  arrived 
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«t  tho  end  of  January,  1834,  and  died, 
April  19th  of  the  same  year.  Mavro- 
conlato  was  called  to  Nauplia,  and  in 
1835,  deprived  of  his  office  by  the  party 
of  Colocotroni.  The  sereskier  Res- 
chid  Pacha  now  appeared  before  Misso- 
k>n^hi,  with  35,000  men.  The  brave 
Noto  Botzaris  (uncle  of  Marco)  defended 
the  place  successfully,  and  the  assaults 
of  the  seraskier,  aided  by  the  fleet  of 
the  capudan  pacha,  after  the  walls  had 
suiferud  d'oin  a  Mmbardment  of  forty 
days,  were  repulsed  in  the  be[(inning 
of  August,  16^.  Ibrahim  Pacha,  with 
the  Egyptian  army,  then  joined  in  the 
siftge.  But  all  assaults  were  baffled : 
continued  bombardments  at  length  re- 
duced the  place  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
the  heroic  garrison  determined  to  force  a 
passage  through  the  besiegers.  This  was 
attempted  at  about  eieht  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  April  23, 1826,  while  the  sick, 
aged  and  wounded,  with  many  women, 
remained  behind  in  a  large  mill,  which 
contained  a  quantity  of  powder,  and 
wliich  they  prepared  to  blow  up  as  soon 
as  it  was  entered  by  the  Turks.  An  old 
wounded  soldier  took  his  seat  on  a  mine, 
and  fired  it  as  soon  as  they  entered  the 
town.  About  1800,  under  tlie  command 
of  Noto  Botzaris  and  Kitros  Travellas, 
reached  Salona,  and  afterwards  fought  at 
Athens. — See  Fabrc's  HUt.  du  Siegt  de 
Missolungtti  (Paris,  1836);  Howe's  Gfreei 
RevohUion  (New  York,  1828). 

Missouri  ;  a  very  large  river  of  the 
United  States,  which  unites  with  the 
Mississippi  a  little  below  latitude  90^ 
It  rises  in  the  Rock^  mountains,  and  takes 
the  name  Missouri  in  latitude  45P  !(/  N. 
and  longitude  110°  W.,  where  the  three 
branches,  Jefferson,  Gallatin,  and  Madi- 
son, unite.  The  spring  sources  of  the 
Missouri,  and  those  of  the  Columbia 
which  flow  west  to  the  Pacific,  are  with- 
in a  mHe  of  each  other.  The  three  head 
branches  of  the  Missouri  are  navigable 
for  a  considerable  distance  before  their 
junction.  Where  the  river  makes  its  es- 
cape IVom  the  Rocky  mountains,  it  pre-' 
Bents  a  seene  of  remarkable  sublimity. 
For  a  distance  of  nearly  six  miles,  the 
rocks  rise  |)erfiendicularly  from  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  1300  feet  The  river  is  com- 
nreased  to  the  width  of  150  yards,  where 
It  rushes  through  these  gates  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  AlMut  110  miles  from 
this  chasm,  are  the  stupendous  cataracts 
of  the  Missouri.  The  greatest  cascade  is 
67  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  next  is  47. 
Within  a  space  of  18  miles,  the  river  de- 
tcends  357  feet.    These  falls  are  almost 
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the  only  obstruction  to  the  navigation  of 
tlie  river,  even  to  its  head  branches,  531 
miles  above  the  falls.  These  distances 
are  given  from  Levris  and  Clarke ;  and, 
according  to  their  estimates,  the  whole 
length  of  the  Missouri,  above  its  junction 
with  the  Mississippi,  is  more  than  3100 
miles.  Add  to  this  the  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  sum  will  be  nearly 
4400  miles.  We  have  no  means,  at 
present,  of  giving  a  more  probable  esti- 
mate. The  number  of  large  rivers  ^iiich 
flow  into  the  Missouri  is  so  great,  tiiat 
we  can  enumerate  only  a  small  pert  of 
them.  Yellow  Stone,  riatte,  Osage,  and 
Kansas,  are  noticed  separately.  The 
Chienne  is  considered  navigable  by  boats 
800  miles;  White  river, 600;  and  several 
others  are  broad,  deep  streams^  navigable 
for  more  than  a  hundred  miles.  Through . 
most  of  its  course,  the  Missouri  is  very 
rapid  and  turbid.  The  alluvial  tract  on  its 
banks  is  narrower  than  that  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. There  are  many  selttements  on 
the  banks  for  400  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  a  few  are  found  more  than  twice  that 
distance.  Beyond  the  state  of  Missouri, 
the  river  and  its  branches  have  generally 
but  narrow  margins  of  fertile  land.  In 
many  places,  the  prairies  come  even  t6 
their  banks ;  and  emigrants  pass  onward^ 
and  leave  such  unpromising  lands  for 
future  generations.  The  Missouri  is 
much  longer  than  the  Mississippi  before 
their  junction,  and  has  a  much  greater 
volume  of  water.  It  is  about  half  a  mile 
wide  at  its  mouth,  but  is  wider  for  a 
great  part  of  its  course. 

Missouri,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  situated  l)etween  36°  ond  40^ 
30^  N.  latitude,  and  between  88°  17'  and 
94°  30^  W.  longitude.  Its  length  is  370 
miles,  and  its  nreaflth  220,  and  it  con- 
tains 38  million  acres  ;  bounded  north 
and  west  by  Missouri  Territory;  east 
and  north -cast  by  the  Mississippi,  which 
separates  it  from  Illinois;  south-east  by 
the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee ;  south  by  Ar- 
kansas Territory.  Pojiulation  in  1820, 
60J586,  of  whom  10,332  were  slprpg. 
Persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  i3,5rH>$ 
in  manufactures,  1887;  in  coinmerce. 
480.  Population  in  1830,  140,074,  of^ 
tvhom  34,990  were  slaves.  The  south- 
east part  of  the  state  has  a  very  exten- 
sive tract  of  low  marshy  country,  abound- 
ing in  lakes,  and  liable  to  inunda- 
tion. Back  of  this  there  is  a  regioA 
of  hilly  and  mountainous  country,  ex- 
tending to  the  Oaage^     The  best  land 
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in  the  state  is  north  of  the  Miasouri. 
This  }>art  contains  large  tracts  of  alhivial 
and  hilly  prairies,  and  is  no  where  raoun- 
tmnous.  The  soil  here  is  excellent.  It 
is  less  clayey  and  stiff  than  that  of  Ohio 
and  Kentucky.  There  is  also  an  iin- 
mense  prairie  commencing  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  state,  and  extending  far 
into  the  Missouri  Territory.  The  soil  of 
the  upland  prairies  is  far  inferior  to  that 
'  of  the  alluvial  prairies.  The  staple  pro- 
ductions have  been  wheat  and  Indian 
com,  during  the  short  period  that  anv 
part  of  Missouri  has  been  cultivated. 
Its  soil  will  also  produce  the  other  kinds 
of  grain  in  perfection,  and  also  the  va- 
rious fruits  which  grow  in  the  states  hav- 
ing the  same  latitude.  Tobacco  thrives 
well,  and  cotton  yields  a  tolerable  crop. 
Flax  and  hemp  are  likelv  to  become 
largely  cultivated.  Indeetl,  many  parts 
of  this  extensive  state  are  likely  to  rival 
the  best  tracts  east  of  the  Mississippi  in 
the  abundance  of  their  productions.  The 
prairies,  being  entirely  destitute  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  are  ready  for  the  plough; 
and  there  are  such  extensive  tracts  of  this 
land  in  this  state,  which  are  admirably 
Miited  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  tliat  many 
nations  might  here  be  supplied.  In  the 
spring,  every  prairie  is  a  perfect  flower 
garden,  exceeding  other  gardens  in  ex- 
tent scarcely  more  than  in  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  its  flowers.  Many  of  the 
species  are  seen  through  summer  and 
autumn.  The  climate  is  extremely  fickle 
and  variable,  and  the  changes  of  temper- 
ature are  \ery  gre^&t.  The  prevailing 
winds  follow  the  direction  of  the  Missis- 
#ippi  Valley ;  those  from  the  northward 
are  cold,  and  the  southern  are  warm. 
Winter  commences  in  its  severity  about 
Christmas,  and  is  frequently  so  severe, 
that  the  Missouri  is  passable  on  tlie  ice 
with  loaded  teams,  for  many  weeks.  The 
Bummers  are  very  warm.  Less  rain  falls 
here  than  in  New-England  or  the  South- 
em  States ;  and  the  atmosphere  is  much 
drier.  Of  the  minerals  and  fossils  al- 
ready discovered,  the  principal  are  lead, 
coal,  plaster,  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  an- 
timony, cobalt,  various  kinds  of  ochre, 
common  salt,  nitre,  plumbago,  porphyry, 
jasper,  chalcedony,  and  marble.  llead 
ore  is  dug  in  various  parts  of  the  state, 
but  there  is  a  district  extending  nearly  a 
bundred  miles  in  length,  and  forty  in 
width,  which  is  particularly  disdnguished 
ibr  its  lead  mines.  The  centre  of  the 
part  which  has  been  most  explored,  is 
about  seventy  miles  south-west  from  Sl 
Louis,  and  about  half  as  flu*  from  Hercu- 


laneum  on  the  Mississippi.  The  French 
dug  lead  from  tiiese  mines  100 years  ago. 
Somewhat  more  than  3,000,000  pounds 
are  annually  smelted,  giving  employment 
to  about  1200  workmen.  Shot-towera 
are  erected  at  Herculaneum  and  other 
places,  and  great  quantities  of  shot  are 
exported.  The  mine  country  is  remark- 
able for  its  salubrity,  tlie  fertility  of  its 
soil,  and  its  beautiful  streams.  There 
is  doubtless  ore  enough,  of  excellent 
quality,  to  supply  the  whole  world  with 
lead.  The  great  river  Missouri  u-averees 
this  state.  The  Osage  is  its  principal 
southern  branch,  and  will  be  described 
separately.  Several  considerable  rivers 
unite  their  waters  with  the  Miasouri  on 
the  nordiera  side,  and  others  with  the 
Mississippi.  The  Maramec  nins  through 
the  mineral  district,  and  enters  the  Mis- 
sissippi eighteen  miles  below  St.  Louis. 
It  is  between  200  and  300  yards  wide, 
and  navigable  by  boats  at  some  seasons  200 
miles.  Many  of  the  small  rivers  are  dry 
a  part  of  the  summer.  St.  Louis  is  tlie 
commercial  capital,  and  is  -the  largest 
town  of  the  linited  States  west  of  the 
3fississfppi.  St  Genevieve,  about  one 
hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  sixty-four  below  Sl  Louis,  is  settled 
principally  by  French.  It  has  about  1500 
inhabitants,  and  considerable  trade  in 
lead.  Jackson,  tlie  county  tovm  of  Cape 
Girardeau  county,  is  a  thriving  village. 
Potosi,  in  the  mining  district,  is  a  con- 
siderable town.  Herculaneum  is  the  prin- 
cipal plac^  of  deposit  for  the  lead  trom 
the  mines.  New  Madrid  is,  next  to  Nat- 
chez, the  most  noted  landing  place  for 
boats  on  the  Mississippi.  It  suffered 
greatly  from  an  eardiquake  in  1811.  St. 
Charles,  about  twenty  miles  above  St 
Louis,  contains  about  1200  inhabitants. 
Jefferson,  a  new  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Osage,  is  the  present  seat  of  govern- 
ment. Franklin,  1 50  miles  by  land  above 
St  Louis,  is  a  considerable  village.  The 
most  numerous  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians in  Missouri,  ore  Methodists,  Pres- 
byterians and  Catholics.  Religious  in- 
struction and  good  schools  are  less  es- 
teemed and  less  common  in  tliis  new 
state  than  in  most  odiers  in  the  Union. 
St  Louis  college,  a  Catholic  instituticMi, 
was  founded  in  1829.  The  college  build- 
ing is  a  brick  edifice,  fifty  feet  by  forty ; 
but  this  is  not  sufiiciently  commodious, 
and  preparations  have  been  made  for  en- 
larging It  It  is  situated  very  pleasandy 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  It  has 
a  president,  six  professors,  and  125  stu- 
dents.   Two  other  professon  are  about 
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to  be  added.  The  library  contains  12C0 
volumes.  This  institution  is  likelv  to  be- 
come very  useful  to  the  state.  Cforpora- 
itons  have  been  formed  for  nine  acade- 
mies. St.  Louis  was  founded  in  1764 ;  the 
principal  iuhabitants  were  from  Ciinada. 
This  country  was  settled  but  slowly  until 
it  was  purchased  by  the  U.  States;  since 
that  period,  immigration  has  almost  annu- 
ally increased.  In  1820,  Missouri  became 
Qn  uidependent  state,  and  it  will,  doubt- 
less, become  one  of  the  most  |)opulous  in 
the  Union.  (For  the  constitution,  see 
ConstUvHons  of  ikt  United  States.  A  ff ood 
description  of  Missouri,  and  of  all  the 
states  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  may  be 
obtained  from  Flint's  Greograpliy,  &c.) 

Missouri  Territort  ;  a  tract  of  coun- 
try belouffing  to  the  U.  States,  900  miles 
long,  and  800  broad  ;  bounded  by  the 
Bniish  possessions  on  the  north  ;  the 
North- West  TeiTitory,Illinois  and  Missouri 
CD  the  east ;  the  territories  of  the  Mexican 
republic  on  tlie  south  and  south-west; 
and  west  by  the  Rocky  mountains.  The 
belt  of  laud  on  the  west  border  of  the 
Mississipj)!,  that  is  wooded,  is  generally 
from  two  to  four  hundred  miles  broad. 
Then  commence  the  immense  prairies, 
which  constitute  so  striking  and  nnpres- 
eive  a  feature  in  the  vast  country  that 

?»reads  westward  to  the  Rocky  mountains, 
or  the  most  part,  this  country  is  a  plain, 
more  or  less  covered  with  grass,  and,  in 
many  places,  fertile ;  but  other  parts,  of 

gieat  extent,  are  almost  a  moving  sand, 
ountless  numbers  of  buffaloes,  elk,  and 
other  wild  animals,  graze  upon  it  The 
principal  sources  of  the  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Red  river,  are  found  in  this  terri* 
tory,  and  several  large  branches  of  tlie 
Mississippi,  above  the  Missouri,  come  from 
the  north-western  part  of  the  same  vast 
country.  The  Rocky  mountains  are  yet 
but  iimjerfectly  known.  Their  bases  have 
generally  an  elevation  of  3  or  4000  feet 
above  the  ocean,  and  some  of  them  are 
estimated  at  12,000  feet  in  height.  Fol- 
lowing up  the  valleys  of  the  sources  of 
the  Platte  to  the  opposite  valleys  of  waters 
that  How  west,  a  good  road  is  found,  easi- 
ly passable  with  loaded  wagons.  Thus  an 
easy  communication  is  provided  between 
the  navigable  rivera  of  the  Oregon  territo- 
ry, on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
and  those  which  flow  into  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  There  are  other  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, which  traverse  different  parts  of  this 
territory,  as  the  Black  hills,  the  Ozark 
mountains,  the  Masseme,  &c.  There  are 
fertile  belts  of  land  on  the  margins  of  most 
of  the  rivers,  and  some  of  them  have  a 


great  extent  of  rich  country.  Generally, 
as  we  recede  from  the  rivers,  the  soil  be- 
comes poor,  and  very  extensive  deserts 
are  found  in  tht;  southern  regions.  There 
ore  very  few  settlements  of  whites  in  this 
vast  country,  and  none  so  considerable  as 
to  have  any  established  government.  At 
Council  Bluffs  there  is  a  military  post, 
having  one  regiment  of  infantry.  Many 
tribes  of  Indians  still  possess  extensive 
tracts.  The  Sioux  are  the  most  numer- 
ous; tlie  whole  number  is  estimated  at 
between  140,000  and  150,000. 

MisTLETOfi.    (See  Atisletoe,) 

Mite.  Several  minute  species  of  in- 
sects are  known  under  the  name  of  miteSf 
most  of  which,  however,  belong  to  the  ge- 
nus acarus  of  Liunieus.  The  most  of 
these  animals  are  veiy  small,  or  almost 
microscopic.  They  occur  every  where, 
some  being  of  a  wandering  character  and 
to  be  found  under  stones,  leaves,  tlie  bark 
of  trees,  or  in  provisions,  as  meal,  cheese, 
pepper,  &c. ;  othere  are  siaiioiiary  simI 
paraside,  on  the  skin  of  various  animals, 
sometimes  proving  of  serious  injury  to 
them.  It  is  even  asserted,  and  with  great 
appearance  of  truth,  that  the  itch  is  owing 
to  these  animals.  From  the  experiments 
of  several  inquirers,  it  appears  that  they 
not  only  have  been  seen  in  the  pustules 
of  the  itch,  but  also  that  they  are  capable 
of  giving  it  to  a  healthy  individual  by  be- 
ing placed  on  his  skin.  This  is,  however, 
denied  by  other  and  very  high  authority 
The  mites  inhabiting  cheese  are  so  minute 
that  to  the  naked  eye  they  appear  like 
moving  particles  of  dust.  They  are  very 
quick -sigh  ted,  and  when  once  they  have 
been  touched  with  a  pin,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  the  cunning  which  they  display 
to  avoid  a  second  touch.  They  are  ex- 
tremely voracious,  and  will  even  prey  on 
each  other,  and  are  so  tenacious  of  life 
that  they  have  been  kept  alive  for  many 
mondis  between  the  object-glasses  of  a 
microscope.  The  species  which  is  found 
in  meal  occasions  considerable  injury. 
Leuweuhoek  states  that  they  may  be  ex- 
pelled by  placing  a  few  nutmegs  in  the 
vessel  or  sack  containing  the  meal.  A 
German  writer,  named  Funke,  advises  a 
cheaper  remedy,  which  cx)nBi8ts  of  the  de- 
corticated, thick  branches  of  the  lilac,  or 
elder,  which  are  to  be  put  in  the  flour,  and 
¥dll,  it  is  said,  completely  prevent  their 
depredations.    (See  Tick.) 

Mite  ;  a  small  coin,  formeriy  current, 
equal  to  about  one  third  of  a  farthing;  it 
also  denotes  a  small  weight  used  by  the 
moneyers.  It  is  equal  to  the  20th  part 
of  a  grain,  and  divided  into  24  doits. 
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MiTFORD,  William ;  an  eminent  histor- 
ical and  philological  writer,  bom  in  Lon- 
don, Fehruaiy  10,  1734.  He  studied  at 
Queen's  college,  Oxford,  and  then  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  but  early  quitted  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  and  obtained  a  com- 
mission in  the  Southampshire  milida,  of 
which  he  became  colonel.  In  1785,  he 
was  chosen  member  of  parliament,  in 
which  he  sat  till  1818.  His  death  took 
place  in  1827.  He  was  professor  of  an- 
cient history  at  the  royal  academy ;  and, 
besidett  his  principal  work,  the  History  of 
Greece  (1784^-1810,  4  rols.,  4to.;  since  re- 
printed in  8vo.),  he  published  an  Essay  on 
tlie  Htu-mony  of  Language  (1774,  8vo.); 
a  Treatise  on  the  Military  Force,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Militia  of  thia  Kingdom  (8vo.); 
Observations  on  the  History  of  Christian- 
ity (8vo.) ;  a  work  on  architecture,  and 
another  on  the  corn-laws. 

MiTHRA ;  the  sun,  or  the  genius  of  the 
■im,  with  the  Pensians,  which  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  deity,  at  a  later  period,  also 
in  Greece  and  Rome.  Mithra  stands  as  a 
mediator  between  Ormuzd  and  the  world. 
His  symbols  are  the  sun  (of  truth  and 
justice)  on  his  bead,  the  nuce  (power)  in 
his  haiMl,  or  the  sacrificing  dagger,  and  the 
bull  of  the  world,  on  whose  bMu;k  he  lies. 
He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Mi- 
tra,  or  Anahid,  the  Pensian  Venus.  Even 
in  Germany,  there  are  traces  of  his  wor- 
ship, in  the"  provinoes  anciently  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans. 

MiTHRtDATES  ;  the  name  of  several 
kings  of  Pontus,  among  whom  Mithrida- 
tes  the  Great,  or  the  Vlth,  was  the  most 
renowned.  Ambition,  cruelty,  a  spirit 
which  nothing  could  bend,  united  with  a 
powerful  genius,  were  the  characteristics 
which  early  developed  themselves  in  his 
character.  His  father  was  mimlered  &  C. 
124,  and  Mithridates  ascended  the  throne 
at  the  age  of  13  years.  His  mother  and 
instructer  plotted  against  his  life ;  but  he 
caused  the  former  to  be  thrown  into  pris- 
on (although  she  Imd  been  made  co-regent 
with  him),  where  she  died,  according  to 
some,  of  ill  treatment^  but  according  to 
others,  of  poison.  He  hardened  his  body 
against  exfiosure,  and  endeavored  to  ren- 
der himself  insensible  to  the  effects  of  poi- 
son (whence  the  name  of  a  supposed  an- 
tidote, MithidaUy  When  he  became  of 
age,  he  travelled  through  Asia,  partly  to 
learn  the  customs,  laws,  manners  and  lan- 
guages of  the  inhabitants  (and  he  is  said 
to  have  spoken  iwentv-two  languages), 
and  partly  to  examine  the  territories  of  his 
neighliors,  of  wliich  he  meditated  the 
conquest.     After  an   absence  of  thrae 


years,  he  returned,  and  put  to  death  bis 
wife,  who  had  been  unfaithful,  and  had 
attempted  to  poison  him.  He  then  attack- 
ed Paphlngonia,  and  divided  it  with  his 
ally,  the  king  of  Bithynia.  The  Romana, 
who  had  declared  the  country  free, 
threatened  him  with  a  war;  but  Mithri- 
dates was  so  little  alarmed  at  this  thceaty 
that  he  even  poes^sed  himself  of  Gahitia, 
which  had  placed  itself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Rome.  He  next  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  Cappadocia ;  but,  fearing  the  power 
of  Ariarathes,  who  was  in  possession  of 
this  country,  and  his  connexion  with  the 
Romans,  he  had  recourse  to  treachery,  and 
caused  him  to  be  assassiuated.  At  the 
same  time,  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
entered  Cappadocia,  drove  out  the  sun  of 
the  nmrdered  king,  and  married  Laodice, 
the  widow  of  Ariarathes  and  the  sister  of 
Mithridates.  The  latter  then  took  the  op- 
portunity of  reentering  Cappadocia,  con- 
quered it,  and  replaced  his  nepliew  on  ths 
throne ;  but  lie  soon  compelled  tlie  young 
prince,  by  his  dishonorable  requisitions,  to 
a  declaration  of  war.  They  marched 
against  each  other,  with  al)out  equal 
forces.  Mithridates  then  oiKnned  terms 
of  peace,  and  invited  the  young  prince 
to  a  conference,  in  which  he  killed  him 
with  a  dagger,  in  the  sight  of  both  armies. 
The  Cafipadocians,  seeing  their  master 
fiUl,  were  seized  with  terror,  and  Mithrida- 
tes possessed  himself  of  the  eountiy,  al- 
most without  opposition.  Nicomedes  now 
concerted  with  his  wife  the  plan  of  sub- 
orning a  young  man  to  represent  the  third 
son  of  Ariarathes,  and  caused  him  to  send 
to  Rome  to  implore  assistance.  Laodice 
herself  performed  a  journey  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  confirm  his  story.  Mithriiiates 
took  advantage  of  this  fraud  to  en- 
deavor to  prove  to  the  Romans  that  the 
young  prince  to  whom  he  had  given  up 
Cappadocia  (who  was  his  own  i^%  to 
whom  he  baa  given  the  name  of  Ariara- 
thes) was  the  real  son  of  Ariarathes.  The 
Romans,  having  discovered  this  double 
fraud,  took  Cappadocia  from  Mithridates 
and  Paphlagonia  from  Nicomedes ;  and  the 
Cappadocians  elected  Ariobarzaties  their 
king.  Scarcely  had  Sylla,  whose  anns 
had  elevated  the  latter  to  the  throne,  left 
Asia,  when  Mithridates,  with  the  assistance 
of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  replaced 
his  son  upon  the  Cappadocian  throne. 
He  also,  at  the  same  time,  took  Bithynia, 
and  gave  that  country  to  his  brother  Soc- 
rates Christos.  The  Romans,  however, 
soon  restored  things  to  their  former  condi- 
tion. Mithridates  then  declared  himself 
agauMt  the  Romans,  and,  because  they 
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would  not  ocquiesce  in  his  demands,  he 
suddenly  fell  upon  Cappadoeia  and  Bitbyn- 
in  at  the  same  time.  His  forces  amount- 
ed to  250,000  foot,  50,000  horae,  130  char- 
iots armed  with  scythes,  and  400  ships. 
Those  of  the  Romans,  with  the  Bithynian 
auxiliaries,  were  not  much  inferior,  and 
were  commanded  by  Cassius,  AquiKus 
andOppius.  Mhhridates  was  successful 
at  the  opening  of  the  war.  lie  not  only 
defeated  Nicoiiiede8,butalBO  Aquilius,con- 
quered  Bithynia,  and  captured  a  great 
part  of  the  Roman  fleet.  Phrygia,  Caria, 
Mysia,  Lycia,  Painphylia,  Paphlugonia, 
and  all  the  country  as  far  as  Ionia,  fell  uito 
his  hands,  and  hailed  him  as  the  savior  of 
Asia,  The  Roman  generals  Oppius  and 
Aquilius  were  also  given  up  to  him  as 
prisoners  by  the  inhabitants  of  Laodicea 
and  Leslios ;  and  he  caused  melted  gold  to 
be  Tx>ured  down  the  throat  of  the  latter, 
in  derision  of  tiie  avarice  of  tlie  Romans. 
The  free  cities  of  Asia,  Magnesia,  Mity- 
lene,  Ephesus,  &c.,  opened  their  gates  to 
tlie  victor,  who  collected  treasure  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  his  army  five  years.  He 
caused  all  the  Roman  citizens  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, with  their  wives  and  children,  to  be 
put  to  death.  Dionysius  and  Plutarch 
give  the  number  of  those  who  perished  at 
150,000  ;  Appian  at  80,000.  Mithridates 
next'  conquered  the  islands  of  the  iEgean 
sea.  Rhodes,  however,  held  out  so  §nn- 
iy  tl)at  he  returned  to  Pergamua  From 
hence  he  sent  his  ffeneral  Archelaus,  with 
120,000  men,  to  Greece.  Athens  fell  by 
treachery  into  his  hands,  and  various  oth- 
er places  were  taken,  while  another  of  his 
generals,  Metrophanes,  ravaged  Euboaa. 
On  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  latter, 
Mithridates  sent  his  son  Ariarathes,  with 
a  powerful  army,  into  Macedonia,  which, 
with  Thrace,  was  speedily  conquered. 
His  arms  were  every  where  victorious, 
until,  at  length,  the  re\)on  that  he  threaten- 
ed Italy  itself,  led  the  Romans  to  adopt 
more  decisive  measures.  Sylia  embarked 
for  Greece,  reduced  Athens  by  famine, 
destroyed  the  army  of  Archelaus  in  a 
bloody  contest  at  Cheronea,  and  emanci- 
pated all  Greece  by  two  victories  in  Bgbo- 
tia.  Fimbria,  with  no  less  success,  reduc- 
ed Asia  Minor,  and  besieged  Mithridates 
himself  in  the  fortress  of  Pitane,  who  final- 
ly fled  to  his  ships.  The  Pontic  fleet  was 
also  twice  defeated  by  Lucullus.  Thus 
pressed  on  every  side,  Mithridates  com- 
mi^ioned  Archelaus  to  conclude  a  treaty, 
which  Sylia  granted,  under  severe  condi- 
tions, B.  C.  ^.  Mithridates  was  limited 
to  his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and 
«»>mpeUed  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the 
46« 


Romans  60  ships  of  war  manned,  and  to 
pay  2000  talents.  Sylla  had  scarcely  left 
Asia  l)efore  Mithri<lates  attacked  Colchis, 
and  refused  to  fulfil  tlie  conditions  of  the 
peace.  The  Roman  general,  Munena, 
who  entered  and  ravaged  Pontus,  was  de- 
feated, and  many  cities  of  Asia  had  de- 
clared themselves  for  the  victor,  when 
Aulus  Gabiuius,  sent  by  the  dictator  Sylla, 
appeared.  Cappadoeia  was  evacuated  by 
Mithridates;  but,  on  the  otlier  hand,  he 
subdued  theBosphorians  (B.C.  82),  and  had 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  death  of  Sylla  (B.  C. 
78),  than  he  determined  to  recover  tlie  couu- 
tries  he  had  ceded,  and,  in  order  to  dis- 
tract tlie  Romans,  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Sertorius,  the  chief  of  the  Marian 
faction  in  Sfmin.  His  son-in-law  Tigra- 
nesj  king  of  Armenia,  entered  into  his 
designs,  and  marched  to  Cappadoeia, 
while  Mithridates  himself,  after  the  subju- 
ffation  of  Paphlagoiiia,  conquered  Bithyn 
la  and  the  provinces  of  Asia.  A  new 
war  with  Rome  was  now  unavoidable. 
The  consuls  LucuUus  and  Cotta  went 
against  Midiridates,  the  latter  as  com- 
mander of  the  fleet,  and  tlie  former  as  gen- 
eral of  the  land  forces.  .Cotta  was  unsuc- 
cessful; Lucnilus,  on  the  contnu;y,  cau- 
tiously avoided  a  gMieral  engagement 
with  the  sufierior  forces  of  the  enemy,  but 
at  thp  same  time  gained  so  many  impor- 
tant advantages,  by  sea  and  land,  that  he 
soon  entered  Pontus  as  a  conqueror. 
While  he  was  besieging  Amisus,  Mithri- 
dates collected  an  army,  and  gained  a  de- 
cided victory  ;  yet  Lucullus  succeeded  in 
regaining  what  he  bad  lost,  and  Mithrida- 
tes found  himself  compelled,  by  the  revolt 
of  his  own  troops,  to  fly  to  Tigranes^  in 
Armenia,  who  received  him,  but  did  not 
make  common  cause  with  him.  Lucul- 
lus, who  had^  in  the  mean  time,  transform- 
ed Pontus  into  a  Roman  province,  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  Mithridates, 
which  Tigranes  refused,  because,  as  he 
said,  although  he  disapproved  the  conduct 
of  Mithridates,  he  nevertheless  esteemed 
it  dishonorable  to  deliver  up  so  near  a  con- 
nexion to  his  enemies ;  but,  as  he  foresaw 
that  the  Romans  would  not  be  contented 
with  this  answer,  he  agreed  with  Mithri- 
dates that  he  should  return  to  Pontus  with 
10,000  men,  collect  an  army,  and  return 
with  it  before  Lucullus,  who  was  besieg- 
ing Sinope,  should  come  into  Armenia. 
Siuope,  however,  surrendered  sooner  tlian 
they  expected,  and  Lucullus  defeated  Ti- 
granes before  his  junction  with  Mithridates. 
Tigranes,  neveitheless,  collected  a  new 
army,  which  Mithridates  led  into  Pontus. 
Lucullus,  however^  checked  bis  progreas 
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by  a  Tictoiy ;  but,  during  the  winter,  Mith- 
ridatcs  strengthened  his  forces,  and  soon 
entirely  defeated  the  lieutenants  of  Lucul- 
lus,  and  then  directed  bis  march  towards 
Aniieuia  Minor,  to  form  a  junction  witli 
Tigranes.  In  the  mean  time,  the  consul 
Mauius  Acilius  Glabrio  had  taken  the 
chief  command,  in  the  place  of  Lucullus. 
The  allied  kings  took  advantage  of  the 
confusion  incidental  to  this  change,  and 
reconquered  the  greatest  part  of  Pontus, 
Bithynia,  Capfwdociaaud  Annenia  Minor. 
Pouipey  tben  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  army.  Afler  he  had  in  vain  offer- 
ed him  peace,  and  sought  a  decisive  bat- 
tle, he  besieged  Mitliridates  in  his  camp, 
not  far  from  the  Euphrates.  The  king 
tfacoco  retreated,  but  was  pursued,  attack- 
ed in  a  defile,  and  totally  routed  at  Nicop- 
olis  (B.  C.  66) ;  he  escaped  with  only  800 
horse.  Tigranes  would  not  receive  him, 
and  he  fled  to  Colchis.  Pompey  followed 
him,  and  he  took  refuge  in  the  dommions 
of  a  Scythian  prince.  He  was  now  tliought 
to  be  dead,  until  he  suddenly  reappeared 
in  Pontus,  collected  troops,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  offered  terms  or  peace  to  Pom- 
pey ;  they  could  not,  however,  agree,  and 
the  war  broke  out  afresh.  The  force  of 
the  Romans  in  Pontus  was  small,  and 
Mitliridates  made  some  progress.  The  in- 
habitants, ly>wever,  soon  revolted  from 
him,  and  his  neighbors  refused  him  their 
assistance  ;  nevertheless,  his  unbending 
spirit  rejected  the  pro|M)aals  of  peace  made 
by  Pompey.  He  put  to  death  his  son 
Macharcs,  made  himself  king  in  Bos- 
phonis,  and  formed  the  bold  project  of 
penetrating  into  Gaul  (where  he  had  sent 
ambassadors]  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and 
marching,  with  the  inhabitants,  into  Italy ; 
but,  having  encamped  at  tJie  Cimmerian 
BoA{)horu8,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
his  army,  at  the  head  of  which  was  his 
son  Phamazes.  Unable  to  reduce  the 
rebels  to  (heir  duty^  and  having  taken  poi- 
son without  effect,  Mithridates  threw  him- 
self u|)on  his  sword,  that  he  might  not  fall 
alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  (B.  C. 
64).  This  celebrated  monarch  ruled  Pon- 
tus 59  years. 

Mithridates  ;  the  tide  given  to  the 
^Ugemeine  Sprachenkunde  of  Adelung  atid 
Vater,  in  which  the  Lord's  prayer  is  ex- 
hibited in  nearly  five  hundred  languages 
and  dialects.    (See  Faier.) 

MpRA ;  a  head-dress  of  'the  ancient 
Persian  kings.    (See  Infula,) 

MiTRA ;  the  ancient  Persian  goddess  of 
love. 

Mitre  (Greek  f>'fpa),  in  costume ;  a  sa- 
eerdotal  onament,  worn  on.  the  head  by 


bishops  and  certain  abbots  od  solemn  oc- 
casions, being  a  sort  of  cap,  |joiiited  and 
clefi  at  top.  The  high-priest  among  the 
Jews  wore  a  mitre,  or  bonnet,  on  his  bead. 
The  inferior  priests  of  that  nation  had 
likewise  their  mitres,  but  in  what  particu- 
kirs  they  differed  from  that  worn  by  the 
high-priest,  is  not  now  certain.  Sonne 
writers  contend  that  the  eariier  bishops 
wore  mitres ;  but  this  circumstance  isal^ 
enveloped  in  a  goo<l  deal  of  doubt.  Among 
the  primitive  followere  of  Christianity, 
there  was  a  class  of  young  women  who 
professed  a  state  of  vii^ginity,  and  were 
solemnly  consecrated  thereto.  These 
wore  a  purple  and  golden  mitre,  as  a 
badge  of  disunction.  His  holiness  the 
pope  uses  four  different  mitres,  which  are 
more  or  less  rich,  adorned  accoriling  to 
the  nature  of  the  festivals  on  which  they 
are  assumed.  The  carrlinals  formerly 
wore  tnitres,  and  some  canons  of  caibo- 
dnils  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  have 
the  privilege  of  wearing  the  mitre,  whirii 
is  also  borne  by  several  fiimilies  of  distinc- 
tion in  Germany  as  then*  crest.  But  we 
must  look  back  into  remoter  ages,  in  order 
to  find  tbe  origin  of  the  use  of  the  mitre. 
It  would  seem  to  have  obtained  primarily 
in  India.  According  to  several  authora, 
it  was  first  a  part  of  female  costume,  and 
when  worn  by  a  man  was  considered  as 
indicative  of  eflbminacy.  The  fillet,  with 
which  Bacchus  is  often  represented  aa 
having  his  head  bound,  has  been  denomi- 
nated mUrtphara,  A  fieculiar  kiml  of 
head-dress,  covering  the  whole  head,  is 
often  found  depicted  on  ancient  coins,  &c., 
with  pendents,  or  pointed  dewbips,  by 
means  of  which,  perhaps,  this  kiiKl  of  mi- 
tre was  tied  under  the  chin.  This  was 
probably  the  Phrygian  mitre ;  for  we  find 
Paris  with  (his  head-dress  on  a  gem  pub- 
lished by  Natter,  and  subsequently  by 
Winckelmann,  in  his  Monumenii  IntdiU 
(No.  112).  Priam,  and  the  Amazons,  up- 
on the  Homeric  monuments,  and  the  Par- 
thian kings,  upon  several  medals,  have  a 
similar  mitre.  Tbe  mitre  is  very  fre- 
quently met  with  in  early  Christian  man- 
UBcripts,  in  iHuminated  missals,  and  upoa 
the  oldest  ecclesiastical  monuments ;  this, 
however,  might  be  expected,  since  its 
usage  has  always  been  principally  ecclesi- 
astical. A  statue  of  St.  Peter,  erected  in  the 
seventh  century,  bears  this  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, in  the  shape  of  a  round,  high^ 
and  pyramidal  mitre,  such  as  those  worn 
by  each  of  the  popes  since.  Periiape  this 
statue  offers  one  of  tbe  earliest  in8tai>ce8 
of  its  usage  in  the  Christian  churches. 
(See  in/iito,  and  TSara. 
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BfCiTTAU  (in  Lettonian,/e/giaiNi);  a  city 
or  Rijasiay  chief  city  of  the  government  of 
MiUau   (see   Cowiand) ;  lot.  56°  %K  N. ; 
Ion.  23^  43f  E.    It  is  situated  in  a  low  and 
inaxsliy  country,  about  nine  leagues  from 
I^i^cu    The  population  is  12,000,  com- 
po8<Ml  of  Russians,  Germans,  Lettonians 
aiifl    Jews.    The  old  ramparts' have  been 
destroyed.    It  contains  numerous  charita- 
ble   and   literary  institutioua     The    old 
castle,  founded  by  the  duke  Ernest  John, 
iwju*  occupied  by  Louis  XVIII  for  several 
years.    Mittaii,  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  dukes  of  Courland,  was  captured  by 
tlie  Swedes  in  1701,  and  recovered  by  the 
Russians  in  1706. 

Mittimus  ;  a  writ  by  which  records 
are  transferred  from  one  court  to  another. 
Xfae  precept  directed  to  a  gaoler,  under 
the  baud  and  seal  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  for  tlie  receiving  and  safe  keeping 
of  a  felon,  or  other  offender,  by  him  com- 
mitted to  gaol,  is  fldso  qalled  a  mittimus. 

Mizzbn;  the  aftermost  or  hindermost 
of  the  fixed  sails  of  a  ship.  (q.  v.) 

MizzEff  Mast;  the  mast  which  sap- 
ports  all  the  after  sails.    (See  ShipJ) 

Mnemonics  (from  tlie  Greek  fiyv/ioviiw, 
to  remember);   the   art  of  assisting  the 
memory.    In  the  article  Memory^  (he  Kve- 
liuess  with  which  ideas  are  often  recalled 
by  accidental  associations,  has  been  spoken 
of;    This  very  naturally  led  men  to  attar^h 
ideas,  words,  ^.,  purposely,  to  certain 
things  familiar  to  the  mind,  in  order  to  be 
assisted  by  the  latter  in  remembering  the 
former.     One  kind  of  ncinemonics,  and 
perhaps  the  earliest,  is  to  attach  the  idea  to 
be  remembered  to  some  impression  of  the 
senses,    such    as    the    external    objects 
which  are  most  familiar  to  our  eyes  (to- 
jMMffl^,  from  rdnoi,  place):  some  persons 
make  use  of  a  picture,  .arbitrarily  drawn, 
to  which  they  attach  the  subjects  to  be 
remembered,  in  a  certain  order  (symhoLicSi 
from  ffv/i^oAov,  mark) ;  others  make  use  of 
numbers.    There  are  certain  natural  aids 
to  the  memory,  which  we  all  employ ;  for 
instance,  if  we  put  a  piece  of  paper  in  a 
conspicuous  spot  of  our  room,  or  make  ft 
knot  in  a  handkerchief,  in  order  to  be  re- 
minded of  certain  things  at   particuUur 
times.    As  to  topology,  an  orator  who  in- 
tends to  deliver  a  long  speech  without 
notes,  may  derive  assistance  from  previ- 
pusly  entering  tlie  room  where  he  is  to 
8peak«  and  attaching  in  his  mind  to  cer- 
tain prominent  objects  in  the  room  tlie 
chief  heads  of  his  speech.    To  remember 
dates,  several  methods  have  been  devised. 
The  one  proposed  in    Grav's   Memaria 
Ttehmea  is  to  make  certain  changes  in  the 


names  of  persons,  places,  &c.,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  words  shall  signify  also  cer- 
tain numbers,  according  to  a  plan  pre  vioua- 
ly  adopted.  A  table  must  be  drawn  up^ 
similar  to  the  following: — 

a    e     iouauoieiou'v' 
123456      7890 


h     d    t    f    I 


P     * 


If  we  now  wisli  to  iropiess  in  our  memo- 
ry that  Julius  Ciesar  arrived  at  the  su- 
preme powrr  46  B.  C,  we  may  change 
the  Jidius  into  JuHos^  which  will  be  easily 
remembered  whenever  we  think  of  JvlhtSy 
and  08  signifies,  according  to  the  above 
plan,  46.    If  we  wish  to  remember  that 
Alexander  the  Great  founded  his  empire 
331  B.  €.,  we  change  Alexander  into  Jlex- 
Ua,  ita  signifying  331  according  to  the 
above.    In  the  same  way  Cynuy  changed 
into  Cynday  gives  the  yeni*  of  the  founda- 
tion of  his  great  empire.    This  method 
may  much  fiicilitate  the  retaining  of  facts 
to  a  cenain  extent ;  but  it  would  seem  as  it 
the  changes  themselves  might  become 
too  numerous  to  be  easily  remembered. — 
Systems  of  mnemonics  of  a  more  general 
character  have  been  proposed  ;  few,  how- 
ever, or  none,  have  remained  in  vogue  for 
any  length  of  time.    Generally  speaking, 
mnemonics  ought  to  be  individual ;  each 
individual  ought  to  find  out  that  method 
of  .assisting  his  memory  which  is    most 
convenient  to  himself;  and  this  will  vary, 
of  course,  with  his  habitual  associations. 
The  only    true    basis  of  a  philosophic 
memory,  however,  is  just  classification. 
(See  Memory.)    Considerable  aid  to  the 
memory  may  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
rhymes,  or  a  rhythmical  arrangement  of 
words.  Remote  antiquity  made  use  of 
rhythm  to  preserve  the  memory  of  historical 
&ct8  before  the  invention  of  writing.  The 
ancients  were  well  acquainted  wiui  mne- 
monics; according  to  some,  the  science 
eame  from  the  East  to  the  Greeks;  others 
consider  the  poet  Simomdes  as  the  in- 
ventor of  them  ;  but  such  invemionB  can- 
not be  properly  assigned  to  any  particulai" 
individual.    In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  was 
known    amonf;  the  Romans  (see  Cict)- 
ro  De  Orat.  li,   86  et   seq.;   Aud.  ad 
Heremu  iii,  16  seq.;  Quinctil.  x,  1, 11  seq. 
After  Quinctilian's  time,  mnemonics  again 
declined.    In  considering  the  use  of  iime- 
monics  by  the  ancient  orators,  we  should 
remember  tliat  they  delivered  long  ora- 
tiotts  indeed,  but  had  nothing  like  our  do- 
bates,  in  which  a  member  of  a  delibera- 
tive body  sometimes  rises^  and  speaks  for 
hours   in    succession,   recapimlating   all 
which  h&  been  said  before  him  on  the 
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3uestion,  and  therefore,  to  a  coosiderable 
egree,  without  premeditation.  Most  of  the 
systems  of  mnemonics  devised  for  the 
ancients,  would  be  useless  for  a  parlia- 
mentary orator  of  tlie  present  day.  In 
tijB  place  of  the  ancient  mnemonics,  the 
schoolmen  used  the  tabellary  method. 
Conrad  Ct^ltes,  in  the  fiileenth  century, 
and  Schenkel,  in  the  sixteenth,  reestab- 
Usiied  the  ancient  system.  In  modem 
times,  several  scholars  have  given  much 
attention  to  this  subjecL  Some  of  the 
best  works  are  Kiistner's  .^nemontl:,  oier 
die  GccUkktnisskund  der  Men  (Leipsic, 
1805);  Suftemaiische  AnUitvmgzur  Tkto^ 
rie  und  Praxis  der  Mnemon^  by  Aretin 
(Sulzbach,  1810);  Feinagle's  New  Art  of 
Memory,  to  which  is  prefixed  some  Ac- 
count of  the  Principal  Systems  of  Artificial 
Memory  (London,  1812) ;  Gray's  Memo^ 
ria  Teckniea  (1730).  The  degree  to 
which  tiie  power  of  memory  has  been 
sometimes  carried,  is  almost  incredible. 
Thus  Seneca  states,  tliat,  by  the  mere 
effort  of  his  natural  memory,  he  was  able 
to  repeat  2000  words  upon  once  hearing 
them,  each  in  its  order,  though  they  had 
DO  dependence  or  connexion  on  each 
other.  He  also  mentions  Cyneas,  ambas- 
sador to  the  Romans  from  king  Pyrrhus, 
who  in  one  day  so  well  learnt  the  names  of 
the  people  whom  he  saw,  that  the  next  day 
he  saluted  all  the  senators,  and  all  of  the 
populace  assembled,  each  by  his  proper 
name.  Pliny  says  fliat  Cyrus  knew  every 
soldier  in  his  armv  by  name,  and  L.  Scipio 
all  the  people  of  Rome.  Channipas,  or 
rather  Carneades,  when  required,  it  is 
said,  would  repeat  any  volume  found  in 
tlie  libraries  as  readily  as  if  he  were  read- 
ing. Doctor  Wallis  tells  us,  that^  without 
the  assistance  of  pen  and  ink,  or  anything 
equivalent,  he  was  able,  in  the  dark,  by  the 
'  mere  force  of  memory,  to  |)erfbrm  arith- 
metical operations,  as  multiplication,  divis- 
ion, extraction  of  roots,  &c.,  to  forty  places. 
It  is  said  of  Magliabecchi,  that  a  gentle- 
man, having  lent  him  a  manuscript  which 
he  was  going  to  print,  came  to  him  soon 
aAer  it  was  returned,  and,  pretending  that 
he  had  lost  it,  desired  him  to  repeat  as 
much  of  it  as  he  could ;  on  which  Maglia- 
becchi wrote  down  the  whole,  without 
missing  a  word  or  varying  the  spelling. 

Mnemostnb  (Greek,  Memory)^  in  the 
Grecian  mythology ;  daughter  of  Uranus 
{Calus,  Heaven),  and  Gaia  (Terra^  Earth), 
and  by  Jupiter  the  mother  of  the  nine 
Muses,  (q.  v.) 

Mo  signifies  tribe,  naUorij  in  many  idi- 
oms of  Southern  Africa. 

MoAB ;  the  hind  of  the  Moabites,  an 


Arabian  tribe,  dwelling  in  the  imMintain- 
ous  region  east  of  the  Dead  sea,  from  Zoar 
to  llie  river  Amon,  between  the  Midian- 
ites,  Edomites  and  Amorites.  According 
to  the  Mosaic  account  ( Gtn.  xix,  30),  tlie 
Moabites  were  descended  from  Moab,  the 
son  of  Lot  by  his  eldest  daughter.  In  the 
time  of  the  judges,  they  were  for  eighteen 
years  masters  of  the  Hebrews,  but  in  the 
time  of  David,  were  rendered  tributaries 
to  them.  Aflcr  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
they  lost  their  separate  national  existence. 
Their  principal  leaders  mentioned  in  scrip- 
ture, are  Balak  and  Eglon ;  theur  idols  were 
Peor  and  Chemosh. 

MoALLAKAT  (i.  o.  Vit  hung  vp)  \  seveii 
Arabian  poems  of  the  time  immediately 
preceding  Mohammed,  which,  on  account 
of  their  excellence,  were  suspended  in 

{lublic,  on  the  temple  at  Mecca.  An  Eng- 
ish  translation  with  arguments,  and  the 
Arabic  text,  was  published  by  sir  W.  Jones 
(London,  1783.)  (See  Arabum  Literatttre,) 

Moat,  or  Ditch,  in  fortificadon  ^  a  deep 
trench  dug  round  the  rampan  of  a  fortified 
place,  to  prevent  surprises.  The  brink 
of  the  moat  next  the  rampart  is  called  the 
scarp ;  and  the  opposite  one,  the  counter- 
scarp,  A  dry  moat  round  a  laiige  place, 
with  a  strong  garrison,  is  preferable  to  one 
full  of  water ;  because  tne  passage  may 
be  disputed  inch  by  inch,  and  the  be^eg- 
era,  when  lodsed  in  it,  are  continually  ex- 
posed to  tlie  Dombs,  grenades  and  other 
fire-works,  which  are  thrown  incessantly 
from  the  ramipart  into  their  works.  In 
the  middle  of^  dry  moats,  there  is  some- 
times another  small  one  called  hmeUe^ 
which  is  generally  duff  till  the  ^vater  fills 
it  The  deepest  and  broadest  moats  are 
accounted  the  best ;  but  a  deep  one  is 
preferable  to  a  broad  one:  the  ordinary 
breadth  is  about  twenty  fathoms,  and  the 
depth  about  sixteen.  To  drain  a  moat 
that  is  full  of  water,  a  trench  is  dug  deeper 
than  the  level  of  the  water,  to  let  it  run 
off,  and  then  hurdles  are  thrown  upon  the 
mud  and  slime,  covered  with  earth  or 
bundles  of  rushes,  to  make  a  sure  and 
firm  passage. 

Mobile  ;  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  cap- 
ital of  Mobile  county,  Alabama,  on  the 
west  side  of  Mobile  river,  at  its  entrance 
into  the  bay.  It  is  30  miles  north  of  Mo- 
bile point,  which  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  bay ;  55  miles  west  by  north 
from  Pensacola ;  and  160  east  from  New 
Orienns ;  lat  30°  40^  N. ;  Ion.  88°  21'  W. 
In  1313,  this  town  came  into  the  poflses- 
sion  of  the  U.  States,  and  then  contained 
about  300  inhabitants.  In  1822,  its  popii- 
ktion  was  estimated  at  2800 ;  and  In  1830^ 
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it  coDtainfld  3194. — ^Mobile  is  situated  con- 
sidenihly  aliove  the  overflow  of  the  river, 
in  a  dry  and  pleasant  phice ;  hut  access  to 
the  city  is  rendered  somewhat  difficult  by 
a  swampy  island  opposite.  It  hua,  more- 
over, swampy  lands  and  stagnant  wattrs 
back  of  it ;  and  near  it  is  a  sterile,  country 
oi'  pine  woods.  The  city  has  several 
times  been  mvaged  by  the  yellow  fever,  and 
has  once  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  by 
fire.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  sickli- 
ness of  Mobile,  a  few  vears  since,  to  estab- 
lish the  town  of  Blakelv,  on  the  eastern 
and  opfMwite  side  of  the  bay,  and  ten 
miles  distant  from  Mobile.  Besides  being 
beakhy,  this  site  has  many  very  important 
advantages  over  Mobile ;  but  the  project 
of  establishing  it  as  a  substitute  for  Mo- 
bile, entirely  failed.  Only  New  Or- 
leans and  Charleston  are  before  Mobile 
in  the  cotton  traile,  and  Charleston  is  de- 
clining, while  Mobile  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  value  of  exports  of  domestic  produce 
from  Alabama  in  1829,  was  $1,679,385; 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  roust  have 
been  shipiied  at  Mobile.  This  city  has  a 
regular  steam-boat  communication  with 
New  Orleans  through  lake  Ponch^rtrain. 
During  most  of  the  year,  steam- boats  are 
constantly  plying  between  this  place  and, 
the  towns  on  the  river,  and  many  vessels 
are  loading  at  the  wharves  for  distant  ports. 

Mobile;  a  river  of  Alabama,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  Alabama  and  the 
Tombeckbee.  It  takes  the  name  of  Mo- 
hUe  where  these  two  rivers  unite  at  fort 
MimmsL  It  enters  Mobile  bay  by  two 
mouths.  Ttje  Alabama  is  the  eastern 
branch,  and  rises  in  the  Alleghany  ridges 
of  Georgia.  It  receives  a  number  of 
small  streams,  and  becomes  navigable  for 
small  sea  vessels  at  fort  Claiborne.  Simi- 
lar vessels  ascend  the  Tombeckbee  to  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Black  Warrior,  80  miles 
above  St.  Stephens.  At  moderate  sta^ 
of  water  it  affords  steam-boat  navisauon 
to  Tuscaloosa,  320  miles  firom  Mobile. 
Both  these  rivers  are  very  favorable  to 
boat  navigation.  Tlie  lands  on  theur  bor- 
ders are  excellent,  and  produce  great 
quantities  of  cotton. 

Mobility;  a  contingent  property  of 
bodies,  but  most  essential  to  their  consti- 
tution. Eveiy  body  at  rest  can  be  put  in 
motion,  and  if  no  inopediment  intervenes^ 
this  change  may  be  effected  by  tlie  slight- 
est external  impression.  Thus  the  laraest 
cannon  ball,  suspended  freely  h^  a  rod  or 
chain  from  a  lofty  ceiling,  is  visibly  agi- 
tated by  the  horizontal  stroke  of  a  swan 
shot  which  has  gained  some  velocity 
in  its  descent  through  the  arc  of  a  pen- 


dulunk  In  like  manner,  a  ship  of  any 
burden  is,  in  calm  weather  and  smooth 
water,  gradually  pulled  along  even  by  the 
exertions  of  a  boy.  A  certain  measure 
offeree,  uideed,  is  often  required  to  com- 
mence or  to  maintain  the  motion;  but 
tliis  consideration  is  wholly  extrinsic,  and 
depends  on  the  obstacles  at  first  to  be 
overcome,  and  on  the  resistance  which  is 
afterwards  encountered.  If  the  adhesion 
and  intervention  of  other  bodies  were  ab- 
solutely precluded,  motion  would  be  gen- 
erated by  the  smallest  pressure,  and  would 
continue  with  undiminished  energy. 

Mocha,  or  Mokka;  a  town  on  the 
Arabian  sea,  in  the  province  of  Yemen, 
with  a  commodious  harbor,  and  alM)ut 
6000  inhabitants,  including  several  hun- 
dred Jews  and  about  500  Banians.  It  is 
frequented  by  merrhauts  from  the  Barba- 
ry  States,  Egypt,  Turkey  and  India,  and 
by  English,  French  and  North  American 
snips.  The  cofilee  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  town,  is  brought  down  firom  the 
interior  of  the  country  by  caravans.  Gum 
Arabic,  copal,  mastich,  royrrh,  frankin- 
cense, indigo,  8enna,^and  other  articles, 
are  exported.  The  imports  are  chiefly 
Indian  commodities.  The  trade  is  most 
active  between  May  and  August,  in  which 
period  about  100  ships  enter  the  port. 
There  are  several  moMiues,  caravansaries 
and  European  factories  here.  Lon.  43^ 
lO'E.;  latKPie'N. 

Mocking  Bird  {turdua  pohggloUot). 
This  capricious  little  mimic  is  of  a  cine- 
reous color;  paler  beneath.  It  inhabits 
America  from  New  England  to  Brazil, 
hut  is  rare  and  migratory  m  the  Northern 
States,  whilst  it  is  common  and  resident 
in  the  Southern.  This  bird,  although  it 
cannot  vie  with  most  of  the  American 
species  in  brilliancy  of  plumage,  is  much 
sought  for  on  account  of  its  wonderful 
facultv  of  imitating  the  tone  of  every 
inhabitant  of  the  woods,  from  the  twitter 
of  the  humming-bird  to  the  scream  of  the 
eagle.  But  its  notes  are  not  entirely  imi- 
tauve  ;  its  own  song  is  bold,  fldl,  and  ex- 
ceedingly varied,  during  the  utterance  of 
which  it  appeara  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight^ 
In  confinement,  it  loses  little  of  its  newer 
or  energy.  To  use  the  words  of  Wilson, 
^  He  whisdes  for  the  dog ;  Csesar  starts  up, 
wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his  master. 
He  squeaks  out  like  a  hurt  chicken,  and 
the  hen  hurries  about,  with  hanging  wingsi 
and  bristled  featherS|  chicking,  to  protect 
her  injured  brood.  The  bareing  of  the 
dog,  the  mewing  of  the  cat,  the  creakins 
of  the  poasing  wheel-barrow,  follow  with 
great  truth  and  rapidity.    He  repeats  the 
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tune  tangfat  him  fay  his  matter,  though  of 
considerable  leogtb,  fiilly  and  feithfldly. 
He  niufl  over  the  quiverings  of  the  cana* 
ry,  or  the  clear  whistlings  of  the  Virginia 
nightingale  or  red-bird,  with  such  superior 
execution  and  effect,  that  the  mortified 
song>«en  feel  their  own  inferiority,  and 
become  altogether  silent ;  while  he  seems 
to  triumph  in  their  defeat,  by  redoubling 
his  exertions." — ^The  female  lays  from 
four  to  five  eggs,  of  an  ash-blue  color, 
marked  with  pmches  of  brown ;  slie  in- 
cubates fourteen  days,  and  is  extremely 
jealous  of  her  nest,  being  very  apt  to  desert 
It  if  much  disturbed.  During  the  period 
when  the  young  are  in  the  nett,  neither 
cat,  dog  or  man  can  approach  it  without 
being  attacked.  When  intended  for  tlie 
cage,  they  are  either  taken  from  the  nest 
when  they  are  very  young,  or  at  a  later 
period  by  trap-cages. 

MoDALiTT.  Kant  uses  this  word  for 
that  caUfnry  (see  Kani)  which  determines 
the  relauou  of  all  the  ideas  of  the  judg- 
ment to  our  understanding.  The  logic^ 
modality  of  Kant  is,  therefore,  the  manner 
in  which  the  undeistanding  conceives  the 
•connexion  and  relation  of  ideas  in  a  judg- 
ment ;  whether  we  leave  something  unde- 
cided, as  in  problematical  judgments,  or 
^ve  the  thing  as  tnie,  as  in  assertory 
judgments,  or  ore  obliged  to  consider  a 
certain  connexion  of  ideas  to  be  true,  as 
in  apodictical  judgments.  (For  furtlier 
information,  see  the  article  Kant,) 

Mode  ;  a  particular  system,  or  consti- 
tution of  sounds,  by  which  the  octave  is 
divided  into  certain  intervals  according  to 
the  genus.  The  doctrine  of  the  ancients 
respecting  modes  is  rendered  somewhat 
obscure,  by  the  difference  among  their 
authors  as  to  the  definitions,  divisions 
and  names  of  their  modes.  Some  place 
the  specific  variations  of  tones,  or  modes, 
in  the  manner  of  d'.rision,  or  order  of  the 
concinnous  parts;  and  others  merely  in 
the  different  tension  of  the  whole;  that  is, 
as  the  whole  series  of  notes  are  more 
acute  or  grave,  or  as  they  stand  higher  or 
lower  in  the  great  scale  of  sounds.  While 
the  ancient  music  was  confined  within 
the  narrow  bounds  of  the  tetrachord,  the 
heptachord,  and  octachord,  tliere  were 
only  three  modes  admitted,  whose  fuuda- 
nientals  were  one  tone  distant  from  each 
other.  The  gmvest  of  these  was  called 
the  Dorian;  the  Phrygian  was  in  the 
middle,  and  the  acutest  was  tiie  Lydian. 
In  dividing  each  of  these  tones  into  two 
intervals,  place  was  given  to  two  other 
modes,  the  Ionian  and  the  iColian ;  the 
first  of  whldi  was  inserted  between  the 


Dorian  and  Phiy^an,  and  the  seoond  be- 
tween the  Phrygian  and  Lydian.  The 
system  being  at  length  extended  both 
upward  and  downwand,  new  modes  were 
established,  taking  their  denomiDatioo 
fiom  the  five  first,  by  joining  tlie  prepo- 
sition hffter  (over  or  above)  fer  those 
added  at  the  acute  extremity,  and  the 
meposition  hmo  (under)  for  those  bek>w. 
Thus  the  Lydian  mode  was  followed  by 
the  Hyper-Dorian,  the  Hyper-Ionian,  tlie 
Hyper-Phrygian,  the  Hyper-iEolian,  and 
the  Hyper-Lydian,  in  ascendinc ;  and  the 
Dorian  mode  was  succeeded  by  the  Hy- 
po-Lydian,  Hypo-.£olian,  Hypo-Phrygi- 
an, Hypo-Ionian,  and  the  Hypo-Donan, 
in  descending.  Tlie  modems,  however, 
only  reckon  two  modes,  the  major  and 
the  minor.  The  major  mode  is  tlmt  di- 
vision of  the  octave  by  which  the  intervals 
between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  seventh 
and  eighth,  become  halftones,  and  all  the 
other  intervals  whole  tones.  The  mi- 
nor mode  is  that  division  by  which  the 
intervals  between  the  second  and  tiiird, 
and  fifth  and  sixth,  become  half  tones,  and 
all  the  otlieis  whole  tones.  Another 
distinction  also  exists  between  the  major 
and  minor  modes ;  the  major  mode  is  the 
same,  both  ascending  and  descending; 
but  the  minor  mode  in  ascending  sharpens 
the  sixth  and  seventh,  thereby  removing 
the  halftone  from  between  the  fiflh  and 
sixth  to  the  seventh  and  eighth. 

Model  ;  an  original  of  any  kind  pro- 
posed for  copy  or  imitation.  It  is  used,  in 
building,  fer  an  artificial  pattern  formed 
in  stone  or  wood,  or,  as  is  most  common- 
ly the  case,  in  plaster,  with  all  due  parts 
and  proportions,  for  the  nK>re  correct  exe- 
cution of  some  great  work,  and  to  afibrd 
an  idea  of  the  effect  to  be  produced. 
Models  in  imitation  of  any  natural  or  arti- 
ficial substance  are  usually  made  by 
means  of  moulds  of  plaster  of  Paris,  lu 
painting,  this  is  the  name  given  to  a  man  or 
woman  who  is  procured  to  exhibit  him  or 
herself^  in  a  state  of  nudity,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  students.  These  models  are 
provided  in  all  academies  and  schook  for 
painting,  and  the  students  who  have  ac- 
quired a  tolerable  use  of  the  pencil  are  in- 
troduced to  this  kind  of  stuay.  By  this 
means,  the  details  and  proportions  of  the 
human  shape,  the  play  of  the  muscles,  the 
varieties  of  expression,  &c.,  are  displayed 
and  inculcated  far  better  than  by  any  course 
of  lectures  or  any  study  of  former  works. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  living  models  used 
in  an  academy,  or  even  in  a  private  |)aint- 
iiig  room,  should  be  changea  as  fruquent- 
ly  as  possible,  or  tiie  student  is  in  danger 
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of  falling  into  mannerism.  MilUn  F|)cak8 
of  a  model,  of  tlie  name  of  Deschampp, 
who  did  duty  in  this  way  upwanls  of  40 
years  in  the  academy  at  Paris,  and  com- 
ments on  the  facility  with  which  this  per- 
son's form  and  features  might  be  recog- 
nised, in  eveiy  variety  of  subject  or  of  ex- 
pression, in  the  paintings  of  the  studenlfl 
of  that  period.  In  sculpture  a  model  im- 
plies a  figure  mode  of  wax  or  terra  cotta, 
or  any  other  malleable  substance,  which 
the  artist  moulds  to  guide  him  in  ftishion- 
ing  his  work,  as  the  painter  first  makes  a 
sketch,  or  the  architect  a  design.  When 
n  model  of  any  existing  object  is  to  be 
talien,  the  original  is  first  to  be  greased,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  plaster  from  sticking 
to  it,  and  then  to  be  placed  on  a  smooth 
table,  previously  greased,  or  covered  with  a 
cloth,  to  guard  against  the  same  accident ; 
then  surround  the  original  with  a  frame  or 
ridge  of  glazier's  putty,  at  such  a  distance  as 
will  admit  of  the  plaster  resting  upon  the  ta- 
ble, on  every  side  of  the  subject,  for  about 
an  inch,  or  as  much  as  may  lie  thought  suf- 
ficient to  give  the  proper  degree  of  strength 
to  the  mould.  An  adequate  quantity  of 
plaster  is  then  to  be  poured  as  imiformly 
as  possible  over  the  whole  substance, 
until  it  is  every  where  covered  to  such  a 
thickness  as  to  give  a  proper  substance  to 
the  mould,  which  may  vary  in  proportion 
to  the  size.  The  whole  must  then  be 
allowed  to  continue  in  this  way  till  the 
plaster  shall  have  attained  its  firmness; 
when,  the  frame  being  removed,  the 
mould  may  be  inverted,  and  the  subject 
taken  from  it;  and  when  the  plaster  is 
thorougldy  dry,  it  should  be  well  seasoned. 
Modena;  a  sovereign  duchy  of  Italy, 
lying  in  a  fruitful  pbiin  of  lx>mbardy, 
watered  by  the  Panaro,  and  bordering  on 
Tuscany/ Lucca,  Bologna,  Mantua  and 
Parma.  By  an  act  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  Reggio,  Mirandola,  Correggio 
(birth-place  of  the  celebrated  painter), 
Carpoli  and  Rivoli,  together  with  Massa 
and  Carrara,  and  the  former  Imperial  Fiefs, 
are  united  with  the  duchy  of  Modena 
proper  to  constitute  one  government ;  su- 
perficial extent  of  the  whole,  2000  square 
miles;  population, 375,000.  The  territory 
is  fertile  and  well  cultivated^  the  climate, 
in  genera],  temperate  and  healthy,  and 
tlie  principal  productions  com,  rice,  fruits, 
wine,  oil,  silk,  honey,  iron,  marble,  &c. 
The  income  of  tlie  state  is  about  1,5QO,000 
florins;  the  armed  force  2080  men.  The 
ruling  house  is  of  the  Austrian  line  of  the 
house  of  Este  fsee  Este);  the  government 
is  absolute,  ana  tlie  administration  is  con- 
ducted by  one  minister  and  two  secreta- 


ries ;  the-  Austrian  civil  code  is  in  force. 
The  present  ducal  bouse  is  descended 
from  Caesar  of  Este,  a  cousin  (by  a  mor- 
ganatic marriage)  of  the  lost  duke  of  the 
former  line  of  Este,  which  became  extinct 
in  1598.    The  pope  Clement  VIII  then 
took  possession  of  Fcrrara,  which  had  pre- 
viously fbnTicd  a  part  of  the  Modcnese 
territories,  as  a  reverted  fief  of  the  papal 
me.    In  165»%  Correggi^  was  addetl  to 
the  duchy  by  grant  of  the  emperor  of 
Germanyil  Mirandoki,  in  1710,  and  Novel- 
lara,  ill  1737.    Hercules  III  (died  in  18C3) 
married  the  heiress  of  the  duchy  of  Ma»- 
sa-Carrara,  and  lefl  an  only  daughter,  who 
was  married  to  Ferdinand,  archduke  of 
Austria,  brotlier  of  Leopold  II.    In  1796, 
the  French  took  j)osse6sion  of  the  country, 
and  it  was  included  in  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public, and  afterwards  in  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.    The  present  duke  Francis  IV,  the 
sou  of  the  arch-duke  Fenlinand,  is  prince 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  arch-duke 
of  Austria.    He  was  bom  in  1779,  and, 
in  1812,  married  a  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Sardinia,     In  1814,  he  entered  into 
possession  of  the  estates  of  his  grand 
father,  by  virtue  of  a  reversioixar)  'nvest- 
ment   conferred    on    his   father  ty  the 
emperor,  and  his  claims  were  conirmed 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna.    He  assun.ed 
the  name  of  Este,  ond  thus  became  the 
founder  of  tiie  Austrian    line  of  Este. 
His  mother  also  entered  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the   duchy    of  Masssi-CorrarB, 
which  she  inherited  from  her  mother,  and 
to  which  the  congress  annexed  the  fiefs 
in  the  Luuigiana :  on  her  death,  in  1629| 
these  passed  to  her  son.    The  house  of 
Modena-£^te  also  holds  the  rich  Jidei' 
comfn{ss€b(seeFideu:ommis9um)of  the  house 
of  Obizzi,  in  Treviso.    Ihe  present  duke 
has  a  son,  bora  in  1819,  ond  two  brothers. 
In  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  character 
of  the  duke's  government,  an  insurrection 
was  organize!^  and  the  citizens  of  Mode- 
na, Reggio,  Massa-Carrara  and  other  places 
took  arms,  with  the  purpo.'se  of  extorting 
from  their  mlers  a  more  liberal  form  of 

foveroment,  in  Febmary,  1831.  The 
uke  was  obliged  to  flee ;  but  in  March 
the  Austrian  troops  entered  Modena^  at 
the  request  of  the  duke,  and  restored  the 
authority  of  the  government 

MoTtEjiA  (Muiina);  capital  of  the  duchy 
of  the  same  name,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain, 
on  the  canal  of  Modena,  which  unites  the 
Secchia  and  the  Panaro,  23  leaifues  from 
Florence,  36  from  Milan ;  lat.  44<'  38^  N.; 
Ion.  10^  54'  E.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  contains  an  old  cathedral,  at  the  fool 
of  the  tower  of  which  hangs  the  picket 
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which  was  the  subject  of  war  between 
the  Bolognese  and  Modeuese,  and  of  a 
mock  heroic  poem,  by  Taasoni,  entided 
La  Secdda  Rapiia  (the  Rape  of  the  Buck- 
et), with  a  large  number  of  churches. 
The  ducal  palace  has  a  fine  collection  of 
pictures,  and  a  good  library  of  80,000 
volumes.  There  are  also  a  university  and 
other  iustitatioDs,  liieraiy  and  charitable. 
The  fortification^  are  inconsiderable ;  the 
population  about  25,000.  Natives,  Sigo- 
niua,  Muratori,  Tassoni,  FaHopius. 

Modern  ;  that  which  belongs  to  recent 
times.  The  term  modem  hishry  is  used 
in  different  senses.  The  Germans  often 
(late  the  end  of  modern  histoiy  widi  the 
French  revolution,  and  call  the  rest  the 
m»$t  merU  Aiffory.  In  the  history  of  art, 
literature,  customs,  ^c,  in$dam  is  fre- 
quendy  used  in  contradistinction  to  aii' 
dent  or  daancaL  (q.  v.)  **  Modem  civiii- 
zadon,"  says  A.  W.  Schlegel,  «  arose  from 
the  blending  together  of  the  elements  of 
Northern  origin  and  the  fragments  of  an- 
tiquity.** (See  Ronumtic.)  In  science,  mo(l- 
em  is  also  used  in  contradistinction  to  on- 
eietU ;  thus  we  speak  of  modem  philosophy. 

MoDiLLioN ;  an  ornament  rescmbhng  a 
bracket,  in  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and 
Ck>mposite  cornices.  In  Grecian  archi- 
tectui^  however,  the  Ionic  order  is  with- 
out modillions  in  the  cornice,  as  are  also 
the  Roman  examples  of  the  same  order, 
with  the  exception  of  the  temple  of  Con- 
cord, at  Rome,  which  has  botli  modillions 
and  dentik. 

MoDON  (Mothone);  a  strong  city  and 
port  of  die  Morea,  on  the  Mediterranean ; 
fat  9fP  51'  N. ;  Ion.  *2l^  iff  E.  It  is  en- 
tirply  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  connect- 
eil  with  the  main  land  by  a  wooden  bndge. 
The  port  is  unsafe,  but  im  portant  on  account 
of  its  road  and  its  proximity  to  the  gulf  of 
Coron.  The  city  is  small  and  badly  built ; 
the  streets  narrow  and  dirty.  The  Greeks 
became  masters  of  it  in  the  war  of  Ore-' 
cian  independence,  and,  in  1825,  Miaulis 
burnt  a  Turkisli  fleet  in  the  road.  Ibm- 
him  Pacha  took  possenion  of  Modon 
soon  aflcr  his  arrival  in  the  Morea,  but 
was  compelled  by  the  French  to  evacuate 
it  in  1828.  Previously  to  the  war.  the  in- 
habitants amounted  to  about  7000.  (See 
JIforea.)  In  1829,  diey  did  not  exceed  500. 

Modulation,  in  music,  is,  in  its  most 
extensive  meaning,  the  diversified  and 
proper  change  of  tones  in  conducting  die 
inekxly,  or  the  progression  of  tones  in 
eeneral,  and  the  sequences  of  concords. 
In  its  nariDwer  sense,  vwdudation  signifies 
that  succession  of  tones  by  which  a  mu- 
<dcal  pasBoge  proceeds  fi^m  one  key  into 


another.  In  quite  short  pieces,  also  m 
long  compositions,  in  which  the  compo- 
sition remains  fbrtome  time  in  tlie  princi- 
pal tone  before  it  passes  to  another,  good 
modulation  consists  only  in  continuing 
for  some  time  melody  and  harmony  in  the 
assumed  tone,  with  proper  changes  uid 
variety,  and  at  last  concluding  in  that 
tone.  For  this  it  is  requisite  tliar,  at  the 
veiy  beginning,  the  concord  shoukl  be- 
come distincdy  perceptible  by  the  sound 
of  its  essential  tones,  tne  octave,  fifth  and 
third ;  and  further,  that  the  melody,  as  well 
as  harmony,  should  be  carried  through  the 
tones  of  the  assumed  scale,  and  tliat  no 
tones  foreign  to  it  should  be  heard, 
either  in  the  melody  or  in  the  harmony. 
A  variety  of  concords,  nevertheless,  is 
necessary,  that  the  ear  may  enjoy  the 
necessaiy  variety.  The  composer  ought 
not,  after  the  fashion  of  some  contracted 
harmonists,  to  dwell  always  on  two  or 
three  concords,  or  repeat  them  in  transpo- 
sitions, much  less  to  retuni  and  conclude 
in  the  principal  tone  before  tlie  piece  or 
the  first  strain  is  finibhed.  The  rule  to  let 
only  those  tones  be  heard  which  belone 
to  the  assumed  scale  is  to  be  understood 
tlms, — that  a  tone  foreign  to  the  scale 
ought  to  be  used  merely  in  passing,  and 
to  be  left  again  immediately ;  tlius,  tor  in- 
stance, in  the  scale  C  sharp,  one  could  cer- 
tainly go  tiirough  G  sharp  into  A  fiat,  and 
tiirough  F  shar|)  to  the  dommant,  and 
from  this  back  again  to  the  princi^ial  tone, 
without  violating,  by  these  two  tones,  for- 
eign to  the  fundamental  tone,  C  sharp,  the 
efi^t  of  tlus  scale,  or  destroying  it.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  avoid  tones  totally 
foreign  to  the  scale. of  C  sharf) ;  as,  for  ii>- 
stance,  C  sharp  or  D  ^arp.  The  second 
kind  of  modulation,  or  that  which  is  so 
called,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  requires 
more  knowledge  of  harmony,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  greater  difiSculty.  It  consists  in 
the  art  of  giving  to  longer  pieces  the 
necessaiy  variety,by  more  hequent  change 
of  tones,  and  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  . 
relation  among  the  various  keys,  and  of 
the  tones  connecting  them.  As  it  is  in- 
dispensable, in  longer  pieces,  to  corry 
melody  and  hannony  through  sevend 
keys,  and  to  return  at  last  to  the  funda- 
mental, it  is  necessaiy,  in  respect  to  such 
modulation,  duly  to  consider  the  character 
of  die  composition,  and,  in  general,  wheiit- 
er  the  modulation  has  merely  in  view  a 
pleasing  variety,  or  whether  it  is  intended 
to  serve  as  the  support  of  a  grand  aud 
bold  expression.  Considerations  of  this 
kind  give  to  die  composer  the  ndes  fbr 
particular  cases^  and  show  where  he  may 
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depart  widely  from  the  principal  tone,  and 
where  he  may  remain  near  it ;  where  he 
may  thus  depart  suddenly,  and  perhaps 
with  some  liarshness,  and  where  his  de- 
partures ouffht  to  be  slow  and  gradual ; 
because  such  departures  are  the  most  i|n- 
portaut  means  of  musical  expression.  In 
pieces  of  a  mild  and  quiet  character,  it  is 
not  permitted  to  modulate  so  often  as  in 
those  which  have  to  express  violent  and 
great  passions^  Where  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  expression  is  considered,  modula- 
tion also  inu/st  be  so  determined  by  the  ex- 
pression that  each  single  idea  in  the  melo- 
dy shall  appear  in  the  tone  which  is  most 
proper  for  it.  Tender  and  plaintive  mel- 
odies ought  only  to  dwell  on  the  flat  tones, 
while  the  lighter  sharp  tones,  which  must 
be  touched  m  the  modulation,  on  account 
of  the  connexion,  ought  to  be  left  imme- 
diately afterwards.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  parts  of  tiie  art  to  remain  steadily 
without  mult  in  a  modulation.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  regretted  that  those  who  write 
on  the  theory  of  the  art,  dwell  so  little  on 
this  important  subject,  and  believe  them- 
selves to  have  done  enough,  if  they  show 
how  the  composer  may  gracefully  leave 
tlie  principal  tone,  {jass  tlirough  the  circle 
of  all  the  twenty-four  tones,  and  return  at 
last  to  the  first  tone.  Piccini  had  the  l>est 
views  of  modulation.  **  Modulating,"  he 
says,  "  is  to  pursue  a  certain  path.  The 
ear  will  follow  you ;  nay,  it  wishes  to  be 
led  by  you,  yet  upon  condition  that,  after 
you  have  led  it  to  a  certain  point,  it  shall 
find  something  to  reward  it  for  its  jour- 
ney, and  to  occupy  it  for  some  time.  If 
you  do  not  consider  its  claims,  it  suffers 
you  to  go  on,  at  last,  without  regard,  and 
every  endeavor  to  attract  it  again  is  but 
lost  labor."  To  conduct  a  melody  ac- 
cording to  a  ^ven  modulation ;  never  to 
deviate  from  it,  except  for  good  reason ; 
and  in  the  right  time  to  return  to  it  in  the 
proper  way,  and  without  harshness;  to 
make  use  of  changes  in  the  modulation 
only  as  means  of  expression,  and,  perhaps, 
for  the  necessary  variety, — such  are  the 
real  difficulties  o^  the  art ;  while  to  leave 
immediately  a  key  which  has  hardly  been 
perceived,  to  ramble  about  without  rea- 
son or  ol^ect ;  to  leap  alK)ut  because  the 
composer  does  not  know  how  to  sustain 
himself;  in  one  word,  to  modulate  in  or- 
der to  modulate,  is  to  miss  the  true  aim  of 
the  art,  and  to  affect  a  richness  of  inven- 
tion in  order  to  hide  the  want  of  it 

Module  ;  an  architectural  measure ;  the 
lower  diameter  of  a  column  being  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  is  a  module ;  and  each 
module  is  divided  into  thir^  minutes; 
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thus  neither  is  a  determinate,  but  a  pro- 
portionate, measure.  The  term  is  also 
sometimes  used  with  reference  to  the  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  medals. 

MoBLLENDOftF,  Richard  Joachim  Hen 
ry,  count  von,  a  Prussian  general,  bom  in 
1724,  was  educated  at  Brandenburg,  and, 
in  1740,  admitted  among  the  pages  of 
Frederic  II,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the 
first  Silesian  war,  and  was  at  the  battles 
of  Molwitz  and  Chotusitz.  His  behavior 
procured  him  promotion,  and,  in  1746,  he 
obtained  a  company  in  the  guards.  He 
served  at  the  siege  of  Prague,  in  1757,  and  at 
the  liattle  of  Rossbach  and  that  of  Leutheu; 
for  his  conduct  on  which  last  occasion,  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  order  of  merit.  He 
was  made  a  colonel  in  1761,  afterwards 
lieutenant-general,and,  in  1 78«%  governor  of 
Berlin.  In  Uie  reign  of  Frederic  William  II, 
he  was  appointed  general  of  infantry,  and 
commanded  the  Prussian  troops  employed 
in  1793,  in  the  disgraceful  dismemberment 
of  Poland,  on  which  occasion  Mollendorf 
did  every  tiling  in  his  power  to  alleviate 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Poles.  On  his  re- 
turn home,  he  was  created  a  field-marshal, 
and,  soon  after,  made  governor  of  South 
Prussia.  He  opposed  the  war  with 
France  which  followed ;  but  he  succeed* 
ed  the  duke  of  Brunswick  in  tlie'com* 
mand  of  the  Piussian  army  on  the  Rh!ne| 
in  1794,  when  he  gained  the  victory  of 
Kalserslautem.  He  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal advisers  of  the  treaty  of  Basle,  in 
1797,  after  which  he  was  made  grand- 
marshal.  Not  being  able  to  prevent,  by 
his  advice,  hostilities  with  France,  in 
1806,  though  far  advanced  in  years,  he 
accepted  a  command,  and,  joining  tiie  ar- 
my of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  was  pi^sent 
at  Jena  and  Aucrstadt,  where  he  whs 
wounded.  He  retired  to  Berlin,  and,  sub- 
sequently, to  Havelberg,  where,  accord- 
ing to  an  o<ld  Prussian  usage,  he  held  a 
preliend  in  the  ecclesiastical  chapter.  He 
died  there,  Jan.  28, 1816. 
•  McERis;  a  lake  of  Egypt.  According 
to  Heroilotus,  with  whose  account  Diodo- 
nis  and  Mela  agree,  it  was,  in  his  time, 
9600  stadia,  or  450  miles,  in  cireum- 
ference,  and  about  300  feet  deep.  He 
states  it  to  h^ve  been  entirely  the  product 
of  human  industry.  Modem  travellera 
describe  it  as  at  present  about  thirty  or 
forty  miles  long  and  six  broad,  and  assert 
it  to  he  a  natural  basin.  The  works, 
therefore,  which  Herodotus  attributes  to 
king  Moeris,  must  have  been  the  canals 
which  connected  the  lake  with  the  Nile, 
and  the  mounds,  dams  and  sluices  which 
rendered  it  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
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irrigation.  (See  the  works  of  Pococke, 
Dcnon,  Belzoni,  &c.,  on  Ejerypt.) 

M<B8^;  a  country  lying  north  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  south  of  the 
Danube,  corresponding  to  the  modem 
Servia  and  Bulgaria.  It  was  at  a  remote 
period  inhabited  by  Scythians,  with  whom 
the  Getae  were  anerwanis  united.  The 
country  was  conquered  by  the  Roman 
emperors.  The  barbarians  early  conquer- 
ed this  region,  and  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  Sclavonians  and  BnJgarians. 
(See  SermcL^  and  Bulgaria.) 

MoBsoaoTHs.    (See  Golfis,)  ». 

MooADOR,  or  Maqadore  {called  by  the 
natives  Saercu,  or  SuerrcJi) ;  a  seaport  of  Mo- 
roccOjlOO  miles  west-south-west  of  Moroc- 
co; Ion.  9°  2(y  W.;  lat.  3P  3(y  N.;  pop- 
ulation, according  to  Jackson,  10,000 ;  to 
Robbins,  30,000.  It  was  founded  in  1760, 
by  Sidi  Mohammed,  who  spared  no  pains 
to  Aiake  it  the  principal  seat  of  commerce 
in  the  empire ;  and  most  of  the  commerce 
between  Europe  and  the  empire  of  Mo- 
rocco is  carried  on  through  Mogador.  It 
is  built  in  a  low,  flat  desert  of  accumulat- 
ing sand,  which  separates  it  from  the  cul- 
tivated country.  Supplies  are  brought 
from  gardens  from  four  to  twelve  mues 
distant.  Tlie  town  has  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance from  the  sea,  the  houses  being  all  of 
stone,  and  white ;  but  the  streets,  though 
regular  and  straight,  are  narrow  and  dirty, 
and  the  houses  present  a  mass  of  dead 
wall.  The  houses  of  tlie  foreign  mer- 
chants are  spacious.  The  roofs  are  flat, 
and  the  terraces  serve  as  a  walk  in  the 
evening.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of 
which  may  be  called  the  citadel,  contain- 
ing the  custom-house,  treasury,  residence 
of  the  alcaide,  and  the  houses  of  the  for- 
eign merchants.  The  Jews,  who  are  not 
foreign  merchants,  reside  in  the  outer 
town.  The  harbor  is  about  two  miles  in 
circuit ;  but,  as  the  water,  at  ehb-tide,  is 
only  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  large  ships 
must  anchor  one  and  a  half  mile  distant 
from  the  battery.  The  exports  consist  of 
almonds,  ^ms,  bees-wax,  goat-skins,  ol- 
ive oil,  ostnch  feathers,  pomegranate-peels, 
and  dates.    (See  Morocco,) 

MooREBBins  ;  Arabs  of  the  western 
part  of  Egypt.  Many  of  tliem  are  found 
at  Cairo,  and  are  distinguished  for  their 
industry. 

Mogul.    (See  Mongols.) 

Mohammed,  the  founder  of  a  religion 
which  has  spread  over  a  ffreat  part  of  the 
East,  and  has  been  productive  of  mUch 
good  by  the  abolition  of  tlie  worslup  of 
ldok^  was  a  scion  of  the  Arabic  line  of 
Koreish,  and  the  family  of  Hashem^  cele- 


brated in  their  country  as  the  princes  of 
the  holy  city  of  Mecca,  and  guardians  of 
the  kaalMU  The  date  of  his  birth  is  plac- 
ed with  most  prolxibilhy  in  A.  D.  56^. 
Mecca  was  his  native  place.  His  grand- 
father, Abdul  Motaileb,  a  rich  and  noble 
citizen,  had  thirteen  sons.  One  of  them, 
Abdallah,  married  Amira,  and  died  while 
his  son  Mohammed,  or  Mahomet,  was 
still  a  child.  As  he  left  little  property, 
Mohammed  was  educated  first  by  his 
grandfather,  and,  afler  his  death,  by  his 
oldest  uncle,  Abu  Taleb.  This  uncle,  a 
merchant,  destined  Mohammed  for  the 
same  employment,  and  was  accompanied 
by  him  on  a  commercial  journey  to  Syria. 
On  this  occasion,  he  visited  a  Nentorian 
monastery,  where  he  was  especially  dis- 
tinguished by  one  of  the  monks,  and  re- 
ceived impressions  which  perhaps  con- 
tributed to  give  the  tone  to  his  subsequent 
character.  The  Mohammedan  writers 
are  very  prolix  in  their  descriptions 
of  the  wonderful  qualities  of  mind  and 
body  for  which  their  prophet  was  eminent 
from  his  youth ;  he  shared,  however,  the 
general  ignorance  of  his  countrymen.  His 
uncle  had  recommended  him  as  agent  to 
a  rich  widow,  named  Khadijah,  and  be 
acquitted  himself  so  much  to  her  satisfac- 
tion, that  she  married  him,  and  thus 
placed  him  in  easy  circumstances.  She 
was  fifleeu  yeare  older  than  he,  but,  from 
gratitude  or  prudence,  he  lived  with  her 
in  happy  ana  faithful  wedlock,  and,  till 
her  death,  restrained  the  sensual  appetites 
which  he  aflerwards  indulged.  He  was 
still  a  merchant,  and  made  a  second  jour- 
ney to  Syria,  where  he  again  had  inter- 
views with  the  Nestorian  monks.  He 
seems  to  have  had,  from  his  youth,  a  pro- 
pensity to  religious  contemplation,  for  he 
was  every  year  accustomed,  in  the  month 
Ramadan,  to  retire  to  a  cave  near  Mec- 
ca, and  dwell  there  in  solitude.  At  what 
time  the  idea  of  a  new  religion  came  into 
his  mind,  whence,  in  the  midst  of  an  idol- 
atrous people,  he  derived  the  conviction 
of  the  unity  of  God,  and  to  what  degree  lie 
blended  the  ambition  to  assume thepropbet- 
ic  character  with  the  struggle  for  personal 
aggrandizement,  are  questions  to  which 
only  conjectural  answers  can  be  given. 
That  an  untaught  Arab  should  conceive 
elevated  views  of  the  state  of  man  in  liisage, 
and  found  on  them  comprehenave  projects, 
is  not  credible :  in  all  probability,  his  fiist 
plans  were  limited  to  his  countiymen. 
That  he  was  honest  in  his  zeal  to  abolish 
idolatry,  and  disseminate  a  purer  doctrine, 
although  he  sought  to  obtain  tliis  object 
by  deception,  may  be  easily  believed,  if 
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we  remember  the  many  examples  of  a 
Bimilar  inconsistency  in  other  legislatore 
and  religious  reformers.  Mohammed  be- 
gan his  pretended  mission  A.  D.  609,  in 
Uie  fortieth  year  of  his  i^.  He  first  con- 
verted his  wife  Khadijah,  to  whom  he 
coinmimicated  the  particulars  of  an  inter- 
view with  the  angel  Gabriel,  by  whom  he 
w  is  declared  an  aposde  of  God.  Through 
hdr  instrumentality,  her  uncle  or  cousin 
Waraka  was  gained,  who  is  said  to  have 
I>een  a  Chrisuao,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  These 
were  followed  by  Mohammed's  servant, 
Zeid,  to  whom  be  gave  his  freedom,  and 
by  his  young  nephew,  the  fiery  Ali.  Of 
gi'eat  importance  was  the  accession  of 
Abubeker,  a  man  of  estimable  character, 
who  stood  in  high  respect,  and  persuaded 
ten  of  the  most  considerable  citizens  of 
Mecca  to  follow  his  example.  They  were 
all  instructed  by  Mohammed  in  the  doc- 
trhies  of  the  is/am,  as  the  new  religion  was 
8tyled,which  wen;  promulgated  as  the  grad- 
ual revelations  of  the  diviiie  will,  through 
the  angel  Gabriel,  and  were  collected  in 
tlie  Koran,  (q.  v.)  Three  years  passed  in 
the  quiet  dissemination  of  his  doctrines : 
in  the  fourth,  Mohammed  invited  his  rel- 
atives of  the  family  of  Hasheiu  to  an  en- 
tertainment, openly  announced  to  them 
bis  prophetic  mission,  and  asked  which 
of  them  would  undertake  tlie  ofiice  of  his 
vizier.  Ail  were  silent,  dll  the  youdiful 
Ali  declared  his  readiness  to  do  so,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  his  resolution  to  iuflict 
vengeance  on  all  who  should  doro  to  op- 
pose his  master.  In  vain  did  Abu  Taleb, 
the  father  of  Ali,  dissuade  them  from  the 
undertaking.  But,  alUiough  he  remained 
himself  unconverted,  he  did  much  to  pro- 
mote the  new  doctrines,  by  protecung 
Mohammed  against  his  enemies,  and 
affording  him  refuge  in  times  of  danger. 
On  several  occasions  Mohammed  was  at- 
tacked by  the  adherents  of  idolatry  with 
open  force,  and  com|3elled  to  change  his 
residence ;  but  he  oflen  had  tlie  satisfiic- 
tion  of  converting  his  bitterest  enemies. 
In  the  tenth  year  of  his  prophetic  office, 
he  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of 
Abu  Taleb  and  his  faithful  Khadijah. 
Deprived  of  their  assistance,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retire,  for  a  time,  to  the  city  of 
Tayef.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  read- 
ily received  by  the  pilgrims  who  visited 
the  kaaba,  and  gained  numerous  adhe- 
rents among  the  families  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. At  djis  time  occurred  Moham- 
med's famous  nocturnal  journey  to 
heaven  on  the  beast  Alborak,  under  Ga- 
briel's  guidance,  respecting   which    the 


Koran  contains  some  obscure  intimations. 
In  the  tweltlh  year,  the  Islam  was  also 
spread  among  the  iuhabitantffTof  Medina 
(Yatbreb),  several  of  whom  swore  fidelity 
to  the  prophet,  and  proffered  their  assist- 
ance. Mohammed  now  adopted  the  res- 
olution of  encountering  his  enemies  with 
force.  Only  the  more  exasperated  at  this^ 
tliey  formed  a  conspiracy  to  murder  him  : 
wanied  of  the  inmiinent  danger,  he  left 
Mecca,  accompanied  by  Abubeker  alone, 
and  concealed  himseu  in  a  cave  not  far 
distant.  Here  he  spent  three  days  undis 
covered,  afler  which  he  arrived  safely  at 
Medina,  but  not  without  danger.  This 
event,  from  which  the  Mohammedans 
commence  their  era,  is  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Hegira  (q.  v.),  which  signifies 
JligfiL  In  Medina,  Mohammed  met  with 
tlie  most  honorable  reception :  thither  he 
was  followe<l  by  many  of  his  adherents. 
Mohammed  now  assumed  the  sacerdotal 
and  regal  dignity,  married  Ayesha,  daugh- 
ter of  Abubeker,  and,  as  the  number  of 
the  faithful  condnue<l  to  hicrease, declared 
his  resolution  to  propagate  his  doctrines 
with  tlie  sword.  The  hopes  of  booty 
added  t^ew  fervor  to  the  religious  zeal  of 
his  partisans.  Their  first  great  military 
exploit  was  the  spoiling  of  a  rich  caravan, 
led  by  Abu  Sophian,  the  chief  of  the  Ko- 
reishites,  with  a  strong  guard.  Moham- 
med Aurprised  them,  with  an  inferior 
force,  in  the  valley  of  Beder,  and  inflicted 
on  them  a  touU  defeat.  He  took  a  rich 
booty,  and  a  number  of  prisoners.  Other 
successful  enterprises  lollowed  ;  but,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  Hcgira,  Abu  Sophian, 
with  3000  soldiers,  attacked  Mohammed 
with  950  on  mount  Ohud,  not  far  from 
Medina.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued,  in 
which  the  Moslems  were  utterly  lieaten, 
and  the  wounded  prophet  hardly  saved 
his  Ufe.  This  misfortune  naturally  shook 
the  authority  of  him  whose  pretended 
mission  from  God  should  have  secured 
him  the  victory.  But  by  attributing  the 
fault  to  the  sins  of  the  Moslems,  by  prom- 
ising the  slain  a  paradise  provided  with 
all  sensual  emoymeuts,and  inculcating  an 
unconditional  predestination,  he  succeeded 
in  restoring  his  tottering  credit.  Good 
need  had  he  of  it  in  the  following  year, 
625,  when  Abu  Sophian  appeared  before 
Medina  with   10,000  men.    Mohammed 

Erudendy  limited  himself  to  the  defensive; 
ut  the  enemy  raising  the  siege,  after 
twentv  days,  on  account  of  internal  dis- 
cord, Mohammed,  under  the  pretence  of  a 
divine  command,  led  his  party  against  the 
Jewish  nee  of  Koreidha,  who  had  made 
common  cause  with  the  enemy.    Afler 
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twenty-five  days,  the  Jews  were  compel- 
led to  surrender  their  chief  Ibrtress  to  the 
will  of  the  conqueror,  who  took  the  most 
bloody  revenge,  slaughtered  between  600 
and  700  men,  and  carried  away  the  wo- 
men and  children  into  captivity.  Some 
years  afterwards,  he  also  took  Khaibor,  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Jewish  power  in 
Arabia,  by  which  means  he  completed  the 
subjugation  of  this  unhappy  people.  It  is 
probable  tliat  the  many  murders  and  cru- 
elties practised  on  his  enemies  were  suffi- 
ciently justified  in  the  eyes  of  his  follow- 
ers, by  his  divine  mission ;  but  they  must 
have  been  highly  ofiTonded  by  the  viola- 
tion of  all  right  and  decency,  of  which  he 
was  guilty  in  his  passion  for  Zeinnb,  the 
wife  of  his  emancipated  slave  and  adopted 
son  Zeid,  while  a  particular  chapter  was 
introduced  into  the  Koran,  to  give  him 
power  to  marry  her ;  this  he  did  public- 
ly, without  regard  to  a  degree  of  relation- 
ship which  the  Arabs  had  hitherto  held 
inviolable.  This  weakness,  with  resfiect 
to  the  female  sex,  increased  with  the 
years  and  authority  of  Mohammed.  Be- 
sides the  numerous  wives,  whom  he  took 
at  dififerent  times,  he  indulged  in  several 
transient  amours,  such  as  are  forbidden  in 
his  own  laws,  and  always  justified  his  in- 
continency  by  new  chapters  in  the  Koran. 
That  such  shameless  pretences  could  have 
any  effect  rather  proves  the  credulity  and 
fanaticism  of  the  people  tlian  his  own  tal- 
ents of  deception.  At  the  same  time,  his 
doctrines  and  authority  gained  ground 
among  tlie  neighboring  tribes.  The  exfie- 
ditioiis  of  his  officers  rarely  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  considerable  bootv.  He  was  him- 
self almost  worshipped  by  his  partisans. 
His  views,  meanwhile,  continued  to  ex- 
pand, and,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  He- 
gira,  he  sent  a  summons  to  the  principal 
neighboring  princes,  fiarticularly  Choerou 
Parviz,  king  of  Persia,  Heraclius,  em- 
peror of  Constandnople,  Mokawkas,  ru- 
Jer  of  £g>'pt,  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  and 
the  princes  of  various  districts  of  Ara- 
bia, to  embrace  the  new  revelation  of 
the  divine  law,  made  through  him. 
The  manner  in  which  this  embassy  was 
received  diffi^red  according  to  the  power 
and  pride  of  those  to  whom  it  was  direct- 
ed. The  more  remote  and  powerful  gave 
no  heed  to  it :  on  the  contrary,  the  weaker 
and  nearer,  who  were  informed  of  his 
increasing  power,  had  cause  to  fear  his 
arms.  It  was  of  particular  importance  to 
him  no  longer  to  be  an  exile  fn>m  Mecca, 
the  holy  city,  which  was  in  a  high  degree 
the  object  of  the  adoration  of  the  Arabe. 
lie  appeared,  therefore,  at  the  head  of 


1400  men,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
peaceably  visiung  the  temple  of  Mecca. 
The  Koreishites  opposed  his  entrance, 
and  compelled  him  to  a  trea^,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  the  Hegira.  ror  three 
days  only,  he  and  his  fiartisans  were  to  be 
allowed  to  pay  their  devotions,  unarmed, 
in  the  kaaha;  on  the  fourth  day,  he  was 
to  withdraw.  He  succeeded,  however, 
on  thid  occasion,  in  convening  three  per- 
sons of  influence  among  the  Koreishites, 
who  had  afterwards  still  greater  renown 
among  the  Moslems — Caled,  Amru  and 
Othman.  In  the  eighth  year  of  the  He- 
gira, a  Mohammedan  army,  under  Zeid's 
command,  advanced  against  the  city  of 
Muta,  in  Palestine,  where  the  govenioi 
of  the  emperor  Heraclius  had  murdered  a 
Moslem  ambassador.  Zeid  was  slain,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Moslems  was  prevented 
solely  by  the  courage  of  Caled,  who,  on 
this  occasion,  obtained  the  appellation  of 
"sword  of  (jrod."  A  breach  of  compact 
on  the  part  of  the  Koreishites  gave  Mo- 
hammed the  desired  o))portunity  to  lead 
against  Mecca  10,000  well-armed  soldiers, 
mspired  by  pious  zeal.  The  terrified  Ko- 
reishites made  little  resistance,  and  re- 
ceived life  and  liberty  only  on  condition 
tliat  they  embraced  the  Islam.  The  idols 
of  the  kaaba  were  demolished,  but  the  sa- 
cred touch  of  the  prophet  made  the  black 
stone  again  the  ol>|ect  of  the  deepest  ven- 
eration. The  temple  became  the  principal 
sanctuary  of  the  religion  of  Mohammed, 
and  its  professors  alone  are  allowed  access 
to  the  holy  city  of  Mecca.  This  impor- 
tant event  to<^  Pi*^^^  ^^  ^®  eighth  year 
of  the  Hegira.  The  destruction  of  some 
celebrated  idols,  and  the  subjugation  of 
various  Arab  tribes,  now  emploved  the 
Moslem  arms.  In  the  valley  of  Honain, 
not  far  from  Mecca,  where  Mohammed 
incurretl  great  persomri  danger,  he  achiev- 
ed the  victory  only  by  the  utmost  exer- 
tions. The  following  year  the  Moham- 
medans call  the  "year  of  embassies,"  be- 
cause a  number  of'^Arab  tribes  announced 
by  deputies  their  submission  and  conver- 
sion. At  the  head  of  30,000  men,  among 
whom  were  10,000  cavalry,  Mohammed 
was  resolved  to  anticipate  the  hostile 
plans  of  the  emperor  Heraclius.  He 
inarched  into  Syria  to  Tabuk,  half  way  to 
Damascus,  hut  returned  to  Medina,  and 
contented  himself  with  summoning  the 
emperor  in  writing  to  embrace  his  doc- 
trines. After  his  return,  he  promulgated 
a  new  chapter  of  the  Koran,  revoked  all 
regulations  in  favor  of  idolaters,  and  de- 
clared all  the  compacts  concluded  with 
them  null    He  might  now  be  regarded  bm 
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master  of  the  whole  of  Arabia,  although 
all  the  inhabitants  had  Dot  yet  received 
his  religion.  He  allowed  the  Christians  a 
free  exercise  of  their  worship  ou  the  |>Qy- 
ment  of  a  tribute.  In  the  tenth  year  of 
the  UegiFB,  Mohanuned  undertook  bis 
fereweil  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Ou  this 
occasion,  he  was  surrounded  with  the 
utmost  splendor,  and  attended  by  90,000, 
or,  us  some  say,  150,000  friends.  This 
was  the  last  important  event  of  his  life. 
He  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Medina, 
in  the  arms  of  his  wife  Ayesha,  ui  the 
eleventh  year  of  tlie  Hegira,  in  his  sixty- 
tiiird  year.  Of  all  his  wives,  the  first 
alone  bore  him  children,  of  whom  only 
hiH  daughter  Fatima,  wife  of  Ali,  survived 
him.  The  Mohammedan  writera  uu- 
doubled'.y  exaggerate  the  corporeal  and 
mental  endowments  of  their  prophet :  it  is, 
however,  very  credible,  that  there  Avas  a 
prepossessing  majesty  in  his  appearance, 
and  that  he  united  much  natural  elo- 
quence with  a  decisive  and  enterprising 
mind.  By  these  giAs,  he  succeeded  in 
exalting  himself  imove  his  equals,  and 
gaining  confidence  and  popularity.  Com- 
pared with  his  countrymen,  he  stands  pre- 
eminent ;  compared  with  other  legislators 
and  monarchs,  he  holds  but  an  inferior 
rank.  Whether  he  himself  believed  what 
he  promulgated  as  a  divine  revelation  is 
a  hard  question  to  answer.  Most  proba- 
bly he  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  religious 
enthusiast,  who  deemed  himself  actually 
inspired  by  the  Divinity,  but  was  not  so 
entirely  blinded  as  to  overlook  the  means 
of  making  his  doctrines  acceptable  to 
the  )>eople,  and  of  confirming  his  domin- 
ion over  their  minds.  Thence  the  fabri- 
cation of  his  interview  with  the  angel  Ga- 
briel ;  thence  his  visionary  journey  through 
the  seven  heavens  of  paradise;  thence  his 
indulgence  of  tha  sensual  desires  of 
a  sensual  people.  The  first  tenet  of  }iis 
ci>3ed  was,  *^  Allah  alone  is  God,  and  Mo- 
hammed is  his  prophet''  At  the  same 
time,  Moses  and  Christ  were  regarded,  in 
his  system,  as  divinely  inspired  teachers 
of  former  times,  and  he  by  no  means  de- 
nied  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred  histo- 
ries and  revelations  of  ancient  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  which  he  only  believed 
to  be  corrupted.  The  paradise  which 
he  promised  to  his  faithful  adherents  was 
a  heaven  of  sensual  pleasure ;  he  himself 
perhaps  anticipated  no  other.  His  moral- 
ity was  compiled  from  the  ancient  Jewish 
and  Christian  systems.  The  faithful  ado- 
ration of  Allah  as  the  only  God,  unwaver- 
ing obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
prophet,  the  necessity  of  prayer,  charity  to 
47  ♦ 


the  poor,  purifications,  abstinence  from 
forbidden  enjoyments  (especially  from 
strong  drinks — this  prohibition  was  caused 
by  the  quarrels  that  ai-ose  among  his  ad- 
herents]^ bravery,  upholding  even  to  death 
the  cause  of  God,  and  entire  resignation 
to  unavoidable  fate,  are  the  chief  points 
of  his  mora)  system.  Of  solemnities, 
fusts  and  usages  such  a  religion  for  a  sen- 
sual people  could  not  be  destitute ;  but  the 
injunction  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and 
Medina  was  unquestionably  a  political 
measure,  in  order  to  sanctify  for  ever  the 
original  seat  of  the  Islam,  and  to  secure 
permanently  the  political  and  religious 
importance  of  Arabia.  These  doctrines 
are  contained  in  the  Koran,  to  which  was 
soon  afler  added  a  second  collection, — 
Sunna  (second  book  of  the  rules  of  life, 
founded  on  Mohammed's  example).  But 
all  Mohammedans  do  not  receive  the  lat- 
ter: those  who  do,  are  therefore  called 
Sunnites,  One  of  the  principal  means  of 
tlie  rapid  and  extensive  diffusion  of  his 
doctrines  and  dominion  was  force,  all  who 
did  not  submit  of  their  own  accord  being 
compelled  to  do  so  at  the  edge  of  the 
sword.  Rarely  do  we  find  in  his  history 
any  traces  of  his  having  made  use  of  wo- 
men for  promoting  his  plans,  although  he 
allowed  polygamy,  with  some  restrictions, 
and  concubinage  without  any  bounds. 
That  he  persuaded  his  first  wife  that  the 
attacks  of  epilepsy  which  he  had  were 
celestial  trances,  and  that  she  first  procur- 
ed him  adherents  by  the  propagation  of 
this  fable,  seems  to  be  a  tale,  devised  by 
his  Christian  opponents,  to  expose  the 
prophet  to  contempt  Certain  it  is  that 
he  nimself  declared  he  did  not  work  mir- 
acles. His  disciples,  nevertheless,  ascribe 
to  him  the  most  absurd  miracles;  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  part  of  the  moon  fell  into  his 
sleeves,  and  tnat  he  threw  it  back  to  the 
heavens;  that  stones,  trees  and  animals 
proclaimed  him  aloud  to  be  the  prophet 
of  God,  &c. ;  but  of  such  fables  we  find 
abundance  in  the  legends  of  the  Christian 
saints.  In  a  moral  view,  he  can  never  be 
compared  with  the  divine  Founder  of 
Christianitv.  His  system  has  been  widely 
propagated  in  Asaa.  and  Africa.  The  rev- 
erence which  the  faithful  Moslems  pay  to 
the  prophet,  and  all  that  is  connected 
with  him  in  the  remotest  degree,  is  as 
great  as  the  reverence  of  relics  has  ever 
been  in  Christendom :  thus,  for  example, 
the  camel  which  carries  the  Koran  to  the 
kaaba,  and,  in  the  territory  of  Mecca,  an 
enormous  number  of  doves,  which  must 
not  even  be  scared  from  the  fields,  much 
less  be  killed,  because  they  are  tboughl 
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to  be  descended  from  the  dove  that  ap- 
proached the  ear  of  Mohammed,  are  ob- 
jects of  the  most  sacred  reverence.  But 
the  wonder-loving  )>opu)ace  alone  ^ves 
credence  to  the  rable  tliat  Moliummed's 
cofiin  \b  suspended  in  the  air:  on  tlie 
conimry,  he  lies  buried  at  Medina,  where 
he  died,  and  an  um,  endoaed  in  tlie  holy 
chH])el,  constitutes  his  sepulchre,  which  is 
surrounded  with  iron  trellis  work,  and  is 
arce:isibie  to  no  one.  The  (so  called )  Tes- 
tament of  Mohammed  is  a  spurious  work 
of  later  times.  Mohanmied*s  doctrines 
have  given  rise  to  many  sects,  among 
which  the  Sunuites  and  Shiites,  the  chief 
ones,  still  entertain  the  most  violent  mu- 
tual hatred  among  the  Persians  and  Turks. 
(See  IKst,  of  Mohammedanism,  &C.,  by 
Cimrles  Mills ;  also  the  articles  Koran,  and 
Mam,] 

Mohammed  II,  Turkish  emperor,  sur- 
named  Bujuk,  the  Great,  bora  at  Adriano- 
t\e  in  1430,  succeeded  his  fiitlier,  Amurath 
I,  in  1451.  He  renewed  the  peace  made 
by  iiis  predecessor  with  the  Greek  empe- 
ror, but  resolved  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  I  he  enfeebled  Greek  empire  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople.  The  Christian 
powers  in  Europe  remained  quiet  sfiecta- 
tors.  April  6, 1453,  Mohammed  ap))eared 
before  Constantinople,  to  which  he  laid 
siege  with  an  army  of  300,000  soldiers, 
and  by  water  with  300  galleys  and  200 
small  vessels.  The  besieged  had  drawn 
strong  iron  chains  before  the  harbor,  and 
made  a  brave  resistance,  though  they  had 
but  alK>ut  10,000  men  to  oppose  so  great  a 
foiTc.  But  Moliammed,  having  contrived 
to  get  a  part  of  his  fleet  over  land  into  the 
harl)or,  and  caused  a  bridge  of  boats  to 
be  constnicted  and  occupied  with  cannon, 
the  Greeks  were  overcome,  after  a  defence 
of  53  days,  and  the  empire  ciime  to  its 
end.  The  city  was  taken  by  storm  on  the 
29th  May,  and  abandoned  to  pillage.  The 
emperor  Constantine  Pal<eologus  fell,atthe 
commencement  of  the  assault,  sword  in 
hand.  In  a  few  hours,  the  conquest  of 
the  city  was  completed.  The  conquerors 
gave  themselves  up  to  all  cruelty  and  ex- 
cess. Daring  the  sack,  a  young  princess, 
named  Irene,  was  brought  to  Mohammed, 
and  for  three  days  he  compelled  her  to 
satisfy  his  passion.  Some  janizaries 
murmured,  and  a  vizier  even  dared  to  re- 
prove him.  Mohammed  immediately 
sent  for  the  captive,  took  her  by  the  hair, 
and  murdered  her  before  the  discontented, 
with  the  words  «♦  Thus  Mohammed  deals 
with  love."  When  he  entered  the  city; 
he  found  it  desolate ;  but  as  he  designed 
it  lor  the  principal  seat  of  his  empire,  he  , 


strove  to  attract  new  inhabitants  by  prom- 
ising the  Greeks  full  religioiis  liberty,  and 
permitting  them  to  choose  a  new  fiatri- 
arch,  whose  dignity  he  himself  incrraited. 
Constantinople  under  him  soon  became 
again  flourishing.  He  restored  the  forti- 
iicatioDS,  and,  for  greater  security,  caused 
the  forts  called  the  Dardanelles  (q.  v.)  to  be 
erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont. 
Mohammed  punmed  his  conquests,  which 
were  checked  for  a  time  by  Scanderbeg, 
prince  of  Albania,  who  was  favored  by 
the  mountainous  character  of  the  country. 
The  sultan  finally  concluded  peace  with 
him,  but  after  Scanderbeg*s  death,  in  1466, 
soon  subjugated  all  Albania.  -  His  further 
advances  into  Hungary  were  prevented  by 
the  celebrated  John  Hunniades,  who  oblig- 
ed him,  in  1456,  to  raise  the  siege  of  BS- 
grade,  in  which  he  had  lost  25,000  men, 
and  had  been  himself  severely  wounded. 
The  son  of  the  great  Hunniades,  king  Mat- 
thias Corvinus,  also  kept  the  Turks  from 
Hungary,  and  even  took  from  them  Bos- 
nia. On  the  other  hand,  Mohammed  con- 
quered, in  a  short  time,  Servia,  Greece, 
and  all  Peloiwnnesus,  most  of  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Greek  empire 
of  the  Comneni,  established  in  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  13th  century,  at  Trebisoud,  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Christian 
powers  beffan  to  be  apprehensive  of  the 
progress  of  his  arms,  and,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  pope  Pius  II,  in  J 459,  a  crusade 
against  the  Turics  was  resolved  upon  at 
Alantua,  which  was  never,  however,  exe- 
cuted, on  account  of  the  bad  consdtution 
of  most  of  the  European  states.  From 
the  republic  of  Venice  Mohammed  tore 
Negropont,  in  1470.  He  also  stripped 
them  of  other  possessions,  and  took  Cafla 
from  the  Grenoese,  in  1474.  Frequent 
wars  with  the  Persians  prevented  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  his  enterprises  against 
tlie  Christian  powers.  In  14c0,  he  attack- 
ed the  island  of  Rhodes,  but  was  repulsed 
by  the  knights,  with  great  loss.  He  now 
turned  his  arms  against  Italy,  took  Otran- 
to,  and  would  probably  have  pursued  his 
conquests  in  this  country  but  for  his  death, 
in  1481,  on  an  ex|iedition  against  Peisa. 
Durinff  his  reign  of  30  years,  he  had  con- 
quered 12  kingdoms  and  upwards  of  2U0 
cities.  On  his  tomb  he  ordered  the  words 
to  be  afiixed,  **  I  would  have  taken  Rhodes 
and  conquered  Italy,"  probably  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  his  successors.  His  character 
was  distinguished  by  talents,  ambition, 
courage,  and  fortune,  and  disgraced  by 
cruelty,  perfidiousness,  sensuality,  and  con- 
tempt of  all  laws.  He  s(X)ke  Greek,  Ara- 
bic, and  Persian ;  understood  Latin ;  drew 
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and  painted ;  had  »  knowledge  of  geogra- 
phy and  inathematicfl,  and  of  the  history  of 
the  ffreat  men  of  antiquity.  In  short,  he 
would  faiive  been  a  hero,  had  not  his  cru- 
Hties  blackened  his  reputation.  Policy 
sotTietimes  kept  in  check  the  impetuosity 
of  his  character ;  but  he  was  too  often  the 
slave  of  passions,  though  all  the  cruelties 
ascribed  to  him  are  not  to  be  credited. 

Mohammed  IV,  bom  in  1642,  was  rais- 
ed to  the  throne  while  a  boy  of  seven  yeaiB, 
hii!i  father,  Ibrahim,  having;  been  murdered 
ill  an  insurrection  of  tlie  janizaries.  His 
grandmother,  an  ambitious  woman,  man- 
a^Kd  the  government,  but  perished  in  a 
revolution  of  the  seraglio.  The  celebrated 
grand-vizier  Mohammed  Kuperli  (or  Ku- 
prili)  was  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
govenuiient.  To  this  great  minister,  and 
to  his  equally  great  son  and  successor,  the 
Turkish  empire  was  indebted  for  the  con- 
sequence which  it  maintained  till  the  end 
of  the  l7th  century.  Mohammed  was 
himself  an  insignificant  personage,  whose 

Erincipal  passion  was  the  chase.  Knper- 
tumed  his  chief  attention  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  em- 
pire, to  which  he  sacrificed  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons^  The  war  l)egun  in  1645 
against  the  Venetians,  mainly  respecting 
the  island  of  Candia,  was,  therefore,  but 
weakly  prosecuted.  But,  in  1667,  Ach- 
tnet  Kuperli,  one  of  the  greatest  Turkish 
ffenerals^undertook  the  fiimous  siege  of  this 
island  (see  Candia),  which  lasted  two  years 
and  four  months.  The  capitulation  was 
jBigned  September  5, 1669,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  terms  of  peace  between  Venice 
and  the  Turks.  A  war  had  already  broken 
out  (1660)  with  the  emperor  Leopold,  on 
account  of  Transylvania.  The  Turks  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  Hungary, 
when  they  were  totally  defeated,  August 
3, 1664,  by  Montecuccoli,  at  St  Gothard. 
Nevertheless,  to  the  astonishment  of  all, 
the  emperor  accepted  the  disadvantageous 
mice  of  Temeswar,  of  20  days,  proffered 
by  the  Turks.  Never  had  the  Turks  ap- 
proached BO  near  the  boundaries  of  Ger- 
many as  now.  The  anarchy  which  pre- 
vailed in  Poland  under  king  Michael,  and 
the  disturbances  of  the  Cossacks,  gave  oc- 
casion, in  1672,  to  a  war  of  the  Turks 
against  Poland,  which  had  to  purchase 
peace  on  ignominious  conditions.  But  the 
great  Polish  general  John  Sobieski  re- 
venged the  ignominy  of  his  nation  by  a 
decisive  victory  at  Choczim,  in  1673,  and, 
in  1676,  obUiined  from  the  Turks  an  hon- 
orable peace.  Sobieski  also  contributed 
most  essentially  to  the  relief  of  Vienna, 
which  was  besieged  for  more  than  six 


weeks  bv  the  grand  vizier  Kam  Musta- 
pho,  with  200,000  men,  in  the  war  caused, 
in  1683,  by  tlie  malcontents  in  Hungary. 
The  Turks  were  attacked  in  their  c«nip, 
September  2,  by  the  allied  Christian  anuyg 
and  defeated,  with  extraordinary  loss.  Tha 
grand-vizier  atoned  for  his  ill  success 
with  his  life.  The  emperor,  Poland,  Rus- 
sia, and  Venice,  now  concluded  an  alli- 
ance against  the  Turks,  who  suffered  losses 
in  every  quarter: — for  example,  they  were 
utterly  dv*ieated  at  Mohacz  by  Charles, 
duke  of  Lorraine.  As  all  these  misfor- 
tunes were  attributed  to  the  effemiaacy 
and  inactivity  of  the  sultan,  Mohammed 
IV,  he  was  deposed  in  1667,  ami  died,  in 
prison,  in  1691. 

Mohammed  Ali  (also  Mehemmkd  Ali) 
Pacha,  viceroy  of  Egypt,  is  of  Turkish 
origin,  and  was  bom  at  Cavala,  in  Mace- 
donia, in  the  year  1769.  By  his  boldness, 
sagacity  and  courage,  he  has  raised  him- 
self from  an  humble  station  to  that  of  a 
sovereign,  before  whom  Arabia  and  Nubia 
tremble,  and  who  is  flattered  by  his  proud 
master,  the  Porte.  He  has  ruled  Egypt 
since  1806,  on  European  principles.  From 
his  youth,  Mohammed  exhibited  an  extra- 
ordinanr  penetration,  uncommon  dexterinf 
in  all  bodily  exercises,  and  a  fiery  ambi- 
tion. The  Tm*kish  governor  at  Cavala 
gave  this  poor  young  orphan  a  common 
education,  and  then  an  office  and  a  rich 
wife.  Readuig  and  writing  he  learnt  after 
he  had  become  a  pacha.  A  merchant  of 
Marseilles,  named  Lion,  who  lived  in  Ca- 
'vala,and  was  his  patron,  inspired  him  with 
an  inclination  towards  the  French,  and 
with  religious  tolerance.  On  this  ac- 
count the  residence  of  stran|er8  in  Egypt 
has  been  facilitated.  In  1820,  the  viceroy 
gave  the  family  of  Lion  proofi)  of  his  grat- 
itude. His  first  employment  was  the  to- 
bacco trade,  and  he  is  now  engaged  in 
great  commercial  enterprises,  extending 
even  to  India.  His  first  campaign  was  in 
Egypt,  against  the  French  (1800),  as  com- 
mander-in-chief (hinbashi)  of  the  contin- 
gent of  Cavala.  The  capitan  pacha, 
who  was  a  witness  of  his  bravery  in  the 
battle  of  Rahman ieh  against  general  La- 
grange, elevated  him  to  a  higher  post,  in 
which  he  also  acquired  the  favor  of  the 
Albanian  troops.  He  established  his  re])- 
utation  as  a  soldier  in  the  long  contest  of 
the  fiachas  with  the  mamelukes,  after  the 
French  had  abandoned  Egypt  in  1802; 
but  soon  after  the  governor  became  jealous 
of  the  ambitious  Mohammed,  and,  to  get 
rid  of  him,  obtained  his  appointment  aa 
pacha  of  Saloniki.  Mohammed's  influ- 
ence was  already  so  great,  that  the  inhal) 
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itantB  of  Cairo  took  arms  in  bis  favor,  and 
lite  ulemas  and  sheilOs  represented  by 
agents  to  the  divan  of  Constantinople,  that 
Moliauimed  alone  was  able  to  restore  or- 
der and  tranquillity  to  Egypt,  which  the 
governor  Khurschid  Pacha  plundered  and 
ofipressed.  At  the  same  time,  they  con- 
ferred on  him  the  office  of  governor ;  but 
the  prudent  Mohammed  refused  the  ex- 
ternal dignities  of  the  office,  although  in 
secret  he  directed  affairs.  At  length  the 
Porte  (April  1, 1806)  coniirnied  bim  as  gov- 
ernor of  Egypt,  and  elevated  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  pacha  of  thfee  tails.  He  triaiu- 
tained  himself  in  this  office  by  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Albauifiiis  and  the  iuflueuce 
of  France,  wheu  the  Porte  had  been  [tra- 
vailed on  by  the  English  to  appoint,  in  his 
stead,  the  mameluke  Elfy  Bey,  governor 
of  Egypt  Mohammed  soon  restored  the 
distracted  country  to  order,  accustomed 
the  undisciplined  troops  to  obedience, 
and  compelled  the  English,  who,  in 
March,  1807,  had  occupied  Alexandria, 
after  several  battles,  to  leave  Egypt  in 
8e|itember.  He  then  reduced  the  mame- 
hike  beys  to  subjection,  and,  in  MaiVh, 
1811,  on  a  festive  occasion,  perfidiously 
murdered  470  of  them;  the  rest  were 
decapitated.  They  were  accused  of  se- 
cret plots.  The  French  mamelukes  alone 
remained  unmolested.  (See  Mcandukes.) 
From  this  time  tranquHlity  reigned  in 
Egypt  The  eampaum  of  Ibr&him  Pacha, 
the  second  son  of  tne  viceroy  (the  first 
died  in  the  field),  against  the  Wahabees, 
in  1816,  had  a  successful  issue ;  he  de- 
prived that  sect  of  Mecca  and  Medina, 
conquered  their  capital,  Derayeh,  in  1818, 
and  sent  tlieir  leaders  prisoners  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  expedition  to  Nubia  and 
Sennaar,  in  1821,  which  the  French  trav- 
eller Cailliaud  (see  Meroi)  accompanied, 
in  the  expectation  of  discovering  gold 
mines,  ended  with  the  murder  of  the 
leader,  Ismael  Pacha,  tlie  youngest  son  of 
the  viceroy.  At  the  same  time  Moham- 
med directed  the  internal  administration 
of  affiiirs.  Armies  and  fleets,  fortifications, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  troops,  were 
established  upon  the  European  plan ;  tele- 
graphs and  Congreve  rockets  were  pre- 
pared ;  tiit}  cilemas  were  transformed  into 
paid  officers;  agriculture  was  extended, 
the  races  of  sheep  and  horses  improved  ; 
commerce  and  manufactures  flourished  ; 
Europeans  were  protected  and  rewarded, 
and  learned  traveHers  encouraged.  Is- 
mael Gibraltar  and  otbere  were  sent,  in 
1818,  to  Europe,  in  order  to  form  alli- 
ances ;  the  canal  of  Mahmoud  was  dug, 
connecting  Cairo  with  Alexandria ;  oUve 


and  mulbeny  trees,  hitherto  imknown  in 
Egypt,  were  planted,  sugar  refineries,  and 
sajtpetre  manufactories,  and  cannon  foun- 
deries  established,  quarantine  nHes  and 
vaccination  introduced,  schools  founded, 
&c. — ^The  British,  French  and  other  na- 
tions now  sought  the  fiieodship  of  Mo- 
hammed, The  Porte  was  terrified  at  his 
|)ower,  as  he  had,  during  the  stniggle  with 
the  Greeks,  established  himself  in  Candia.1 
He  was,  however,  appointed  commander-' 
in-chief  against  tlie  Greeks  in  1824 ;  but 
he  sent  his  son  Ibrahim,  at  the  head  of 
au  army  of  16,000  men,  together  with  a 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Ismael  Gib- 
raltar, who  was  to  conquer  theMore8,and 
establish'  a  negro  colony  there.  The  lat- 
ter, with  the  capudan  pacha,  was  defeated 
in  several  naval  actions,  in  September, 
1824,  by  the  Greek  admiral  Miaulis,  and 
Canaris,  the  commander  of  the  fire-ships ; 
but  a  second  Egyptian  expedition  suc- 
ceeded, in  Marcn,  18^  in  effecting  a 
landing  at  Modon,  ond  capttured  Navanno, 
Tripolizza,  and  other  places.  Ibrahim 
then  laid  waste  the  Morea,  and  sent  its  in- 
habitants as  slaves  to  Egypt  In  October, 
1827,  a  third  expedition  of  the  viceroy  was 
blockaded  in  the  harbor  of  Navarino  by 
the  English  admiral  Codrington  and  the 
French  admiral  De  Rigny,  in  consequence 
of  die  treaty  of  Jufl>'  6,  1827,  and  it  was 
required  of  the  viceroy  by  the  allied  pow- 
ers, that  he  should  refrain  from  every  act 
of  hostility  towards  Greece.  Tlie  cony- 
bine<l  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  were 
shortly  after  destroyed  at  this  place.  (See 
Ncamrino.) — ^Mohammed  is,  in  reality,  the 
sovereign  of  Egypt,  though  he  preserves 
the  external  marks  of  respect  towards  the 
grand  seignior.  He  is  a  despot,  and  is 
obliged  to  l)e  so ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
possesses  political  knowledge,  and  often 
exhibits  magnanimity.  He  is  the  absolute 
lord  of  the  soil  and  all  its  productiona 
He  holds  the  monopoly  of  the  productions 
of  Egypt,  and  of  the  East  India  goods 
which  pass  through  Egypt ;  only  a  few 
houses,  dengnated  by  himself,  are  permit- 
ted to  take  part  in  the  commerce.  The 
purchase  of  ships  of  war  in  France,  and 
his  expeditions  against  the  Morea,  ex- 
hausted his  treasiu^s,  and  caused  oppres- 
sive taxes.  In  Egypt,  he  protects  the 
Greeks  as  well  as  the  Franks ;  he  causes 
young  Turks  to  be  educated  in  Paris  in 
the  European  manner;  the  Christians 
possess  his  confidence,  but  there  is  no  se- 
curity for  the  permanence  of  lus  plans. 
Ibrahim  himself  appears  not  to  approve 
of  his  father's  projects  of  colonSzotionand 
civilization.    Had  Mohamm^  All  oevitf 
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been  stained  with  treachery  and  murder, 
he  would  perhaps  deserve  to  be  called  the 
second  Saladin  of  Egypt. — See  Mengin*8 
Hishire  de  PEfnfpte  9»U8  U  Crowfemement 
de  MohammedMy,  etc.  ( Paris,  1823, 2  vols.) ; 
Histoire  de  la  R^mraiiom,  dt  PEgypte,  by 
Planat,  a  stafT-onicer  in  the  pnclia's  ser- 
vice (Geneva,  1830) ;  the  travels  of  Mad- 
den, Lushington,  Hanniker,  Minutoli,  6lc, 
Mohammed  has  a  grandson,  whom  he  is 
carefully  educating,  and  two  married 
daughters.  (See  the  articles  £g2/p<,  Au- 
hicL,  fVahabeeSy  Greece^  Revolution  of).  In 
1827,  he  had  twelve  regiments  organized, 
clothed  in  uniform,  and  armed  after  the 
European  manner,  each  regiment  con- 
sisting of  4000  men.  They  were  raised 
by  impressment,  from  the  Arabs  and 
peasantry. 

Mohammed,  Sheik ;  the  founder  of  the 
famous  sect  of  the  Wahabees,  who  derive 
their  appellation  from  Abd  el  Wahab,  the 
father  of  Mohammed.  (For  an  account 
of  him,  see  the  article  Wahabees.) 
Mohammedan  Era.  (See  Epoch.) 
Mohawk  ;  a  large  branch  of  the  Hudson 
or  North  river  of  New  York,  which  rises 
in  the  north-east  part  of  Oneida  county, 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  Rome,  to 
which  place  it  runs  nearly  south,  and  then 
tunis  eastward  towards  the  Hudson,  which 
it  enters  by  several  mouths,  between  Troy 
and  Waterfonl,  after  a  course  of  alxjut 
135  miles.  Its  source  is  within  a  short 
distance  of  Black  river,  of  lake  Ontario ; 
and  from  Rome  it  winds  along  through  a 
deep  valley,  bordered  in  many  places  by 
high  and  broken  hills,  and  in  others  by 
extensive  and  very  valuable  alluvial  tracts. 
The  stream  of  the  Mohawk  is  unequal, 
with  many  breaks  and  rapids,  and  two 
considerable  falls.  The  following  esti- 
mates are  from  SpafTord's  Gazetteer  of 
New  York :— From  Rome  to  Utica,  IGj 
miles,  is  a  descent  of  26  feet ;  Utica,  to 
the  Cicrman  flats,  16  miles,  19^  feet ;  Ger- 
man flats  canal  to  head  of  Little  falls,  6 
miles,  42  feet;  Little  falls  to  Palatine 
bridge,  19^  miles,  34  feet ;  Palatine  bridge 
to  Schenectady,  40  miles,  76^  feet ;  Sche- 
nectady to  bead  of  Cahoos,  or  Cohoes, 
falls,  12  miles;  falls  70  feet;  and  thence 
to  the  Hudson,  2  miles,  is  a  descent  of 
aliout  70  feet  With  the  ai<l  of  canals,  the 
Mohawk  is  navigable  from  Schenectady  to 
Rome ;  but  it  serves  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation principally  by  feeding  the  nume- 
rous canals  which  cross  it  or  range  near 
its  borders.  It  is  retnarkably  well  adapted 
for  supplying  water-power  for  all  manu- 
factunng  purposes.  The  land  on  its  bor- 
ders is  very  rich.     It  is  excellent   for 


wheat,  and  good  also  for  all  common  pur- 
|X)ses  of  agriculture. 

Mohawks  ;  a  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians,  belonging  to  the  confederacy  of 
the  Five  (afterwards  Six)  Nations.  (See 
Iroquois,)  With  the  rest  of  the  confede- 
racy, they  adhered  to  the  British  interest 
during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  left 
the  country,  on  iuf  termination,  for  Cana 
da,  where  lands  were  assifmed  them  on 
the  Grand  river.  Their  village  is  com- 
posed of  houses  built  of  logs,  with  few  of 
the  conveniences  of  civilized  life.  The 
Mohawks  lived  orjginally  on  the  river 
which  still  beare  their  name,  and  were  re- 
markable for  their  courage  and  ferocity. 
Brandt  was  a  Mohawk  chieftain. 

Mohicans,  or  Moheoans;  a  tribe  of 
Indians  fbrmeriy  occupying  the  western 
parts  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
(See  hvqvois.) 

Mohs,  Frederic,  professor  of  mineralo- 
gy at  Vienna,  wrs  bom  in  Anbalt-Bem- 
berg,  about  1774,  and  was  destined  for  a 
mercantile  career,  which,  however,  his  in- 
clination for  the  sciences,  particularly  the 
mathematical,  induced  him  to  abandon. 
After  studying  two  years  at  Halle,  he  went 
to  Freiberg  in  1796»  and  there  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Wemerian  geognosy 
and  made  himself  familiar  with  practicd 
mining.  In  1602,  Mohs  went  to  Vienna 
and  there  drew  up  (1804)  a  description  of 
Van  der  Null's  mineralogical  calmiet,  in 
which  appear  tlie  germs  of  his  method,  as 
afterwards  developed  in  his  later  works. 
His  zeal  for  the  study  of  mineralogy  led 
him  to  make  several  scientific  tours  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Austria,  and  in  1810 — 11, 
the  Austrian  government  employed  him 
in  similar  expeditions  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. On  the  establishment  of  the  insti- 
tution at  Gratz,  the  professorship  of  min- 
eralogy was  conferred  on  Mohs,  who  con- 
tinued to  lecture  there  until  1818^  when 
he  made  a  tour  through  Great  Britain,  and 
examined  the  mines  of  that  country.  His 
Vtrsuch  nner  Elementarmethode  zurJSTalur- 
historischen  Bestimmung  der  Mineralitn 
had  been  published  in  1813.  In  Edin- 
burgh, he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
Jameson  (q.  v.),  who  had  studied  with 
him  at  Freiberg,  and  whom  he  found  to 
entertain  views  similar  to  his  own  on  the 
subject  of  the  natural  history  of  minerals. 
In  the  same  year  (1818),  Mohs  was  ai>- 
pointed  royal  Saxon  commissioner  of  the 
mines,  and  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Frei- 
berg, and,  in  1826,  was  created  professor 
of  that  science  at  Vienna.  The  principal 
works  of  Mohs  are  his  CharakUrisi^ 
dts  JSTaiurhislor,  Mmeralsystms  (Dresden 
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1830;  new  editiOD,  1821),  and  CrundrisB 

der  MtntralogU  (182^—24).  (See  AEnt- 
ralory.) 

JnoiDORE,  or  MoEo'oR,  or  Moeda  ;  a 
gold  coin  formerly  used  in  Portugal 
(from  1690—1722)  of  the  value  of  tax 
dollars. 

MoiiTKB,  Des,  the  largest  western  trib- 
utary of  the  31is8i88i|>pi  above  the  Mis- 
souri, enters  the  Mississippi  in  about  lati- 
tude 40°.  It  is  150  yards  wide  at  ils 
mouth,  and  is  supposed  to  be  800  utiles 
long,  and  navigable  for  boats  for  300  miles. 

MoiRA,  Earl  of.  (See  HasHnggj  FVar^ 

CIS.) 

MoiTTE,  Jean  Guillaume,  a  French 
statuary,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1747,  of  a 
family  which  produced  several  distin- 
guished engravers  and  architects,  and  eari^ 
displayed  so  much  talent  lor  drawing,  that 
Pigalle,  then  the  most  eminent  sculptor  in 
Paris,  requested  that  he  might  receive  the 
young  artist  as  a  pupil,  in  17G8,  Moitte 
went  to  Italy,  and  studied  the  remains  of 
ancient  art,  without,  however,  neglecting 
the  study  of  nature.  He  returned  to 
France  in  177!),  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  national  institute,  received  the 
cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  from  Napole- 
on, and  died  in  1810.  His  works  are  dis- 
tinguished for  correctness  of  design,  ele- 
vated conception,  beauty  of  proportion, 
variety  of  expression,  and  delicacy  of 
taste.  A  statue  of  a  BocnficaUw  (1783); 
the  ba8s-relie&  of  several  of  the  barriers  of 
Paris;  that  of  the  frontispiece  of  the  Pao*- 
theon,  representing  the  country  crowniuff 
tbe  civic  and  warlike  virtues  (destroyed 
after  ttje  restoration,  when  the  Pantheon 
was  consecrated  as  the  church  of  St.  Gro- 
nevi^ve);  tliat  for  the  tomb  of  Desaix; 
several  bass-reliefii  in  the  Louvre,  repre- 
senting the  muse  of  history,  with  Moseft 
and  Numa ;  warriors  devoting  themselves 
for  their  country,  in  the  chamber  of  peers, 
^-are  among  his  principal  productions* 

MoLA,  Peter  Francis,  an  eminent  |)aint- 
er,  was  bom  at  Coldra  in  1621,  or  at  Lu- 
gano in  1609.  He  was  the  pupil  of  the 
cavalier  D'Arpiuo  and  of  Albani.  On 
leaving  the  last  master,  he  went  to  Venice, 
and  studied  under  Guerrino,f  perfecting 
hnnself  in  coloring  from  the  productions 
ofthe  Venetian  school.  On  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  painted  several  scriptural  pieces 
for  popes  Innocent  X  and  Alexander  VII, 
of  whicli  that  of  Jos^h  discovering  him- 
self to  his  brothers,  in  the  Quirinal,  is  the 
most  esteemed.  He  is  still  more  distin- 
guished as  a  landscape  painter,  for  his  va- 
ried composition  and  vigorous  touch.  In 
1665,  he  received  an  invitation  to  the 


court  of  Louis  XTV,  with  which  be  wag 
about  to  compJv,  when  a  sudden  disorder 
carried  him  ofE  There  was  another  Mo- 
la  (John  Baptist),  saki  by  some  to  be  bis 
brother,  who  acquired  some  reputation  in 
history  and  landscape;  but  he  is  much 
inferior  to  the  preceding. 

MoLAi,  James  de.  Htm  iaat  grand-master 
of  the  order  of  the  knights  Templars,  of 
the  family  of  the  lords  of  Ijongwic  and 
of  Raon.  He  was  adniiiffid  into  the  onler 
about  1265,  and,  on  the  death  of  William 
de  Bcaujeu,  was  unanimously  elected  to 
the  office  of  grand-master.  The  wealth 
and  power  oi  the  Templars,  their  pride 
and  their  dissolute  manners,  created  them 
a  multitude  of  enemies,  and  led  to  their 
destmction.  In  1307,  an  order  was  issued 
for  the  general  arrest  of  the  knights 
throughout  France.  They  were  accused  of 
heresy,  impiety,  and  other  revolting  crimes. 
Fif\y-8even  were  burnt  in  1311,  and  the 
order  was  abolished  tlie  following  year, 
by  the  council  of  Vienne.  Molai,  with  his 
companions,  Guy  Dauphin  of  Auve^gne 
and  Hugh  de  Peralde,  was  detained  in 
prison  at  Paris  till  1313,  when  their  trial 
took  place  before  commissioners  appoint- 
ed by  the  pope ;  and,  confessing  their 
crimes,  they  were  condemned  to  perpetual 
seclusion.  Molai  and  Guy,  having  sulise- 
quently  retracted  their  confessions,  which 
the^  had  made  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
their  freedom,  were  executed  as  rehqised 
heretics.  They  perished  in  the  flames  at 
Paris,  March  18, 1314,  declaring  their  in- 
nocence to  the  last  (See  Templan.) 

Molar  Teeth.    (See  Teeth.) 

Molasses,  or  Melasses  ;  the  liquid  or 
uncrystailizable  part  of  the  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane,  which  se|iarates  from  the 
granulated  piut  or  su^ar.  (See  Sitfrar,) 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  similar 
portion  of  anv  other  vegetable  juice  fiom 
which  su^irar  is  obtained. 

MoLDAC ;  a  river  of  Bohemia,  which 
rises  in  the  Bobinerwald  (Boheniiau  for- 
est), flows  north  through  Bohemia,  by 
Budweis  and  Prague,  and  empties  into  the 
Elbe  opposite  to  Meluik,  and  thus  furnishes 
Bohemia  a  communication  with  the  North 
sea.  A  project  was  formed  for  uniting 
the  Moldau,  by  means  of  a  canal,  with  the 
Danulie ;  but,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  cutting  through  the  mountains,  a  rail- 
road has  been  considered  a  more  practica- 
ble undertaking.    (See  Austria.) 

Moldavia  (in  German,  Moldau ;  Turk- 
ish, Bogdan) ;  a  province  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  with  the  title  of  principnlityy  ex- 
tending from  kit.  45°  12^,  to  48°  9  N.,  and 
from  lon.25°10'  to  28°  20"  £.;  bounded 
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on  the  east  by  the  Riissian  province  of 
Bessarabia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  Pruth,  on  the  south  by  Bulgaria  and 
Wulacbia,  and  on  the  west  by  Transylva- 
nia ;  superficial  extent,  17,000  square 
miles;  }K)pulation  differently  stated  at 
from  3(50,000  to  500,000.  Previously  to 
the  treaty  of  1813,  it  extended  eastward 
to  the  Dniester,  with  a  superficial  area  of 
about  34,000  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  800,000.  The  western  pan  of  the 
country  is  mountainous,  branches  of  the 
Carpathian  chain  projecting  towards  the 
interior ;  the  southern  is  low  and  marshy. 
The  winters  are  severe ;  the  beat  is  great 
in  summer,  but  the  nights  are  cool.  Th^ 
soil  is  fertile,  but  war  and  an  oppressive 
government  have  prevented  it  from  being 
well  cultivated.  Com,  fruits,  wine,  honey, 
wax,  and  tobacco  of  an  inferior  quality, 
are  among  the  principal  productions ; 
the  gold,  silver  and  iron  mines  are  not 
worked  ;  mineral  salt  and  salt-petre  are 
produced  in  large  quantities.  The  greater 
part  of  the  country  is  devoted  to  pastur- 
age, and  immense  numbers  of  horses, 
black  cattle,  sheep  end  swine  are  raised 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  horses  are  strong, 
active  and  gentle,  and  10,000  have  been 
exported  annually  to  Austria  and  Prussia. 
The  cattle  are  of  an  excellent  quality,  and 
have  been  sent  generally  to  Poland  and 
Russia.  The  inhabitants  are  stronglv  at- 
tached to  the  Greek  church.  The  Mol- 
davians are  supposed  to  be  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Dacians,  whose  country 
they  occupy,  of  Roman  colonists,  and  of 
the  ficlavonians,  who  conquered  Molda- 
via. Their  language  is  a  corrupt  Latin, 
mixed  with  Sclavonic.  They  call  them- 
selves Rumuni,  or  Rumniasti^  probably  a 
corruption  of  Romani,  They  ore  describ- 
ed as  ignorant,  indolent,  treacherous  and 
vindictive ;  although  not  slaves,  they  have 
always  been  the  subjects  of  the  severest 
oppression.  The  different  professions 
and  trades  are  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Armenians,  Jewsy  Italians  and  Rus- 
sians. The  capital  of  the  province  is 
Jassy  (q.  v.),  which  is  also  an  archiepisco- 
pai  see ;  Okna  and  Galacz  are  the  other 
principal  towns ;  the  Pruth  and  the  Se- 
reth,  both  emptying  into  the  Danube,  are 
the  chief  rivers.  Moldavia  has  generally 
shared  the  fhte  of  Walachia,  with  which, 
under  the  Romans,  it  formed  the  province 
of  Dacia  Transalpina  (beyond  the  Carpa- 
thian^ Bogden,  a  Walachian  chief, 
established  himself  in  the  country  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  from  him  it  was 
called  Bogdiana,  but  afterwards  received 
the  name  ofMoUamOj  from  the  river  Mol- 


dava,  a  branch  of  the  Seretli.  Although  the 
Walachians  and  Moldavians  were  of  the 
same  origin,  and  spoke  the  same  language, 
they  were  often  at  war  with  each  other, 
and  formed  two  independent  states.  (See 
fVakuhi€u)  In  the  fourteenth  century, 
Moldavia  became  tributary  to  the  kings  of 
Hungary,  ond  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  became  a  dependant  of 
Turkey.  The  inhabitants  were  permitic»d 
to  retain  their  laws  and  privileges,  and  the 
free  exereise  of  their  religion,  and  to  ap- 
point their  woy  wode,  or  hospodar.  In  the 
Deginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  the 
Porte  assumed  tlie  right  of  appointing  the 
hospodar,  and  from  that  time  the  dignity 
wos  sold  to  the  rich  Greeks  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  practised  every  means  of  ex- 
tortion upon  the  inhabitants.  In  1812, 
the  region  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Pruth 
was  ceded  to  Russia.  In  1821,  the  hos- 
podar Michael  Suzzo,  a  Greek,  received 
the  Greek  insurgents  with  open  arms,  and 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  Turkish 
armies  were  poured  into  the  unhap- 
py province,  which  became  a  scene 
of  the  most  barbarous  atrocities.  (See 
Greecef  Revolviton  of,  and  Ypsilanii),  It 
was  not  evacuated  until  18^  after  the 
most  pressing  demands  of  Russia.  It  was 
then  stipulated  that  the  hospodara  should 
be  chosen  by  the  Boyards,  from  their  own 
nu miter,  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  sub- 
ject to  the  confirmation  of  the  Porte.  In 
1828,  the  Russians  occupied  Moldavia 
without  resistance.  By  the  peace  of 
Adrianople,  1829,  it  is  provided  that  the 
hospodar  shall  be  nanied  for  life ;  that  ths 
province  shall  pay  a  tribute  of  165,000 
piastres  to  Turkey,  and  be  subject  to  no 
requisitions  ;  that  no  Turk  shall  reside  in 
the  country,  which  remains  in  the  hands 
of  Russia  till  indemnification  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  shall  be  made  by  the 
Port^*  (See  Russia,  and  Ottoman  Em- 
pire,) 

Mole  {talpaX,  The  animal  so  well 
known  in  the  U.  States  under  the  name 
of  mole,  belongs  to  a  wholly  different  ge- 
nus of  quadrupeds  from  the  common 
mgle  of  Europe,  and  has  been  very  ap- 
propriately named  sitreto  mote  (q.  v.),  by 
the  late  doctor  Godman.  It  app«are  ex- 
ceedingly doubtftil  whether  the  true  mole 
has  ever  been  found  in  this  country,  all 
the  evidence  of  its  existence  here  being 
furnished  by  a  manuscript  note  of  Bartram, 
which,  in  all  probability,  referred  to  the 
shrew-mole,  as  the  true  mole  hos  never 
been  detected  by  any  of  our  recent  not- 
uralists.  The  mole  is  from  five  to  six 
inches  in  len^h :  its  head  is  large,  without 
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any  external  ean,  and  its  eyes  00  veiy 
minute,  and  conceded  by  its  fiir,  that  it  is 
a  vul^  opinion,  that  it  is  deficient  in 
these  important  organa  Its  fore-legs  are 
very  shoit,  and  extremely  strong  and 
broad,  turned  outwards,  by  which  confor- 
mation it  is  enabled  to  burrow  with  great 
ease.  The  snout  is  slender,  strong  and 
'  tendinous,  and  it  hss  no  external  appear- 
ance of  a  neck.  The  females  bring  forth 
four  or  five  young,  about  the  month  of 
April,  for  the  preservation  of  which,  the 
parents  construct  a  haliitation,  with  great 
intelligence  and  care.  They  first  raise 
the  earth  by  forming  an  arch,  leaving  par- 
titions or  pillars  at  certain  distances ;  beat 
and  press  the  earth,  interweave  it  with  the 
roots  of  plants,  and,  at  last,  render  it  so 
hard  and  solid,  that  the  rain  cannot  pene- 
trate. They  then  raise  a  smtU  hillock 
under  the  principal  arch,  on  which  they 
construct  the  nest  for  their  young.  This 
internal  hilk>ck  is  pierced  with  sloping 
holes,  which  serve  as  passages  for  the  pa- 
rent animals  to  go  out  These  paths  are 
firm,  and  extend  about  twelve  or  fifleen 
INices,  isBuiitf  from  the  nest  like  mys  fix>m 
a  centre. — ]£>les  live  in  pairs,  and  are 
chiefly  found  in  pbces  where  the  soil  is 
loose  and  soft,  and  afiTords  tlie  greatest 
<|iiantity  of  worms  and  insects.  They 
exhibit  great  dexterity  in  skinning  the 
Worms,  which  they  alwavs  do  before  they 
eat  them,  stripping  the  skin  from  end  to 
end,  and  squeezing  out  all  the  contents  of 
tliebody.  The  skin  of  the  mole  is  ex- 
tremely tough ;  its  fur  is  close  set,  and  as 
soft  as  the  finest  velvet :  it  is  usually 
black,  but  has  sometimes  been  found  spot- 
ted with  white,  and,  more  rarely,  altogeth- 
er of  that  color.  Though  common  in 
almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  said  to 
be  entirely  unknown  in  Ireland.  Linnieus 
says  that  it  passes  the  winter  in  a  state  of 
torpidity :  in  this,  however,  he  is  contra- 
dicted b^  BufiTon,  who  states,  tliatit  sleeps 
so  little  in  winter,  that  it  burrows  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  summer.  The  de- 
struction caused  by  these  httle  animals  is 
sometimes  very  great ;  and  such  are  their 
numbers,  that  Bufibn  caught  1300  of  them 
in  three  weeks.  In  Holland,  we  are  also 
told  that  they  were  so  numerous,  in  174^ 
as  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  agricultur- 
ists. Even  in  ancient  times,  it  appears 
that  they  were  considered  as  pests,  and  a 
temple  was  erected,  in  iEolia,  to  ApoUo 
Smintheus,  or  the  destroyer  of  moles. 
From  an  account  given  by  Mr.  Bruce,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Linncean  Society 
of  London,  it  appears  that  the  mole  is  able 
loawim  great  distances.    Doctor  Darwin 


has  given  a  very  interesting  paper  on  diesB 
animals  in  his  Ph/tologioy  and  of  the  bettt 
methods  of  capturing  them,  to  which  we 
refer  tlioee  of^  our  readers  who  wish  fiur 
fuller  information. 

Mole  CaicKST  {^ryltuM  rrynoAalpath,), 
The  legs  and  fore-feet  of  mm  insects  are 
veiy  1^^  and  strong,  and  placed,  like 
those  of  the  mole,  so  as  to  be  useful  in 
burrowing.  They  commonly  live  under 
ground,  throu^  which  they  con  burrow 
with  great  rapidity.  The  female  forms  a 
nest  of  clay,  about  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg, 
and  deposits  in  it  neariy  a  hundred  and 
fi%  ^SgBf  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  rice. 
These  tij^  mother  defends  with  extreme 
vigilance  ;  and  some  of  her  contrivances 
for  the  preservation  of  her  oflipring  are 
very  curious.  Wherever  a  nest  is  situated, 
fortifications,  avenues  and  entrenchments 
surround  it:  there  are  also  numerous 
winding  passages  which  lead  to  it,  and  the 
whole  is  environed  by  a  ditch,  which  pre- 
sents an  impassabks  bonier  to  roost  insects. 
They  are  very  destructive  in  gardens,  by 
dividing  or  injuring  the  roots  of  plants; 
but  it  appears  that  this  is  done  leas  lor 
nourishment  than  in  making  tlieir  Imr- 
rows,  as  their  principal  food  consists  of 
insects  and  worms.  The  male  has  a  chirp, 
or  note  of  a  low,  jarring  sound,  which 
may  be  heard  in  the  evening  and  night. 
At  the  approach  of  winter,  the  mole  crick- 
ets remove  their  nests  to  so  great  a  depth 
in  the  earth  as  to  avoid  any  injury  worn 
the  frost.  When  tlie  mild  season  returns, 
they  raise  it  in  proportion  to  the  advance 
of  the  warm  weather,  and  at  last  elevate  it 
so  near  the  surface  as  to  permit  the  sun 
and  air  to  act  on  iL  Their  fiivorite  resi- 
dence is  in  hot-beds,  where  tliey  occasion 
havoc.  In  France,  they  are  known  under 
the  name  of  couriUihres,  (See  White^ 
JVatwral  History  qf  Sdbame ;  and  a  |iaper 
by  M.  Feburicr,  Abuo.  Caun  <r^1gncyiL) 
No  method  has  yet  been  discovered  of 
preventing  the  depredations  of  these  piT- 
nicious  vermin.  But  as  most  of  this 
kind  of  insects  are  averse  to  the  smell  of 
hog's  dung^  the  use  of  this  article  would 
probably  expel  them  fix>m  in&sted  place:*. 

Mole  ;  a  mound  or  massive  work  fonii- 
ed  of  large  stones  laid,  in  the  sea,  extended 
either  in  a  right  line  or  an  arch  of  a  circlp, 
l)efore  a  port,  which  it  serves  to  defend 
from  the  violent  impulse  of  the  wav<-s, 
thus  protecting  ships  in  a  harbor.  The 
word  is  sometimes  used  for  the  harbor 
itself.  The  Romans  used  it  for  a  kind  of 
mausoleum,  built  like  a  round  tower  on  a 
BC|uarc  base,  insulated,  encompassed  wiiii 
columns,  and  covered  with  a  dome. 
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MoL^  Matthew,  president  of  the  ])arlia- 
merit  of  Paris,  and  an  eminent  statesman, 
Vfti8  born  in  1584.    His  father,  also  pres- 
ident of  parliament,    had    distinguished 
himself  by  bis  prudence  and  courage  in 
that  station,  during  the  troubles  of  tlie 
league ;  and  the  son  gained  not  less  honor 
during  the  disturbances  of  the  Fronde. 
His  integrity  and  fearlessness  oflen  resist- 
ed the  arbitraiy  measures  of  the  despotic 
Richelieu ;  and  under  the  no  less  ambitious, 
but  less  vigorous  Mazarin,  he  acouired  the 
esteem  of  all  parties.    In  1614,  Mol^  was 
named   jnrocwrtur^giniral,  and,  in   1641, 
first  president  of  the  parliament,  through 
the  influence  of  Richelieu,  whom  he  had 
opposed  in  the  process  against  the  marshal 
de  Marillac.     The  disturbances  of  the 
Fromle  (q.  ▼.)  soon  after  commenced.    In 
this  contest  of  factions,  Mol6  defended, 
with  equal  prudence  and  sagacit}',  the 
interests  of  justice  and  freedom,  as  well  as 
those  of  tiie  court,  and,  when  Paris  be- 
came the  theatre  of  tumults,  conducted 
with  so  much  firmness  and  dignit}',  that 
his  bitterest  enemies  could  not  withhold 
from  him  their  approbation ;  and  even 
Cond^  and  carduial  de  Retz  were  forced  to 
esteem  him,  although  his  unshaken  recti- 
tude, and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  and  the  safety  of  the  throne,  fre- 
(juently  frustrated  their  designs.    At  one 
time,  indeed,  wearied  witli  the  intrigues 
of  the  interested  and  ambitious,  and  un- 
(irotected    by  the    feeble   and  waverin;;,' 
court,  he  voluntarilv  resigned  the  seals, 
and  rejected  the  offer  of  a  cardinal's  hat 
for  himself  and  of  the  place  of  secretary 
of  state  for  his  son,  by  which  Anne  of 
Austria  wished  to  indemnify  him  for  the 
loss  of  his  office.  But  he  was  soon  obliged 
to  resume  the  difficult  station,  and  was 
more  than  once  threatened  with  personal 
violence  by  the  furious  partisans  of  the 
Fronde,  whom  he  overawed  by  his  inflex- 
ible dignity.     These    unhappy  disputes 
between  the  parliament,  the  court,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Fronde,  did  not  cease  until 
afler  Louis  XIV  had  assumed  the  reins 
of  ffovemment :  under  his  brilliant  and 
artml  despotism  the  freedom  of  the  par- 
liament and  of  the  nation  perished  togeth- 
er.    Mol^  died  in  1656.    In  the  Memoirs 
of  De  Retz,  and  the  other  records  of  the 
time  of  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria 
and    Mazarin,  Mold's   influence   in   the 
troubled  state  is  every  where  perceptible, 
and  all  Toices  agree  that  a  better  man 
f  ould  not  have  been  at  the  head  of  affiiirs 
in  that  stormy  period. 

Mox^EcuLK,  in  chemistry,  is  used  to  sig- 
nify  the  constituent  particles  of  bodies. 

▼OI-  VIII.  ^ 


Chemists  have  divided  them  into  into- 
CTont  molecules  and  constituent  molecules. 
The  fonner  are  such  as  have  the  same 
properties  as  the  mass,  and  are  therefore 
compound  or  simple,  as  the  mass  is  one  or 
the  other.  Thus  a  mass  of  pure  metal 
consists  of  integrant  molecules,  each  of 
which  has  the  metallic  properties  of  the 
mass.  A  mass  of  alloy,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, is  composed  of  integrant  molecules, 
each  of  which  is  compounded  of  the  dif- 
ferent substances  forming  the  alloy.  If 
we  decompose  a  compound  integrant 
molecule,  we  obtain  the  constituent  mole- 
cules of  which  it  consists.  An  integrant 
molecule  of  water  is  composed  of  constit- 
uent molecules  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

Moles  AnaiANi;  the  mausoleum  of 
Adrian,  in  Rome,  consisting  of  a  square 
basement,  of  170  feet  in  length,  on  which 
rises  a  round  tower,  115  feet  in  diameter, 
lu  the  wars  with  the  Goths,  it  was  used 
as  a  fortress,  and  the  popes  converted  it 
into  a  castle,  which  received  the  name  of 
St,  Jlrtfdoj  from  the  statue  of  die  archan- 
gel Michael  on  its  summit. 

MoLi^RE,  Jean  Baptiste  Pocquelin  de, 
the  celebrated  comic  writer,  bom  at  Paris, 
Jan.  15, 1622,  was  designed  By  his  father, 
vakt  dt  chamhrt  and  upholsterer  to  the 
king,  for  the  same  occupation.  In  his 
fourteenth  year,  he  enjoyed  the  instnic- 
tions  of  the  Jesuits,  and  made  great  prog- 
ress. Gassendi,  Chapelle,  Bemier,  were 
his  teachers.  When  his  father  had  be- 
come debilitated,  he  had  to  discharge  his 
office  about  the  pereon  of  Louis  XIII.  In 
1641,  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Nar- 
bonne.  The  French  theatre  had  at  that 
time  begun  to  flourish,  through  the  talents 
of  the  ^reat  Cornell le,  and  the  young 
Pocquelin,  who  had  imbibed  a  strong  pas- 
sion for  the  stage,  now  formed  a  company 
of  younff  persons  of  similar  tastes,  and  ex- 
changed his  family  name  for  that  of  Mo- 
Ixkrt^  either  from  regard  to  his  parents,  as 
his  profession  was  Uien  deemed  disrepu- 
table, or  in  imitation  of  other  actoi-s,  and 
resigned  the  office  of  his  father.  His 
company  soon  became  distinguished. 
During  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde,  he  is 
lost  to  our  view ;  but  afler  the  restoration  of 
order,  we  find  him  at  the  head  of  a  stroll- 
ing troop,  which  acted  the  iAourdU^  at  Ly- 
ons, in  1662.  This  is  the  first  comedy 
written  in  verse  by  Moli^re*  The  truth 
of  the  dialogue,  the  inexhaustible  skill  of 
a  valet,  who  is  continually  employed  in 
rectifying  the  blunders  of  his  master,  the 
interest  of  the  situations  arising  therefrom, 
have  kept  this  piece  on  the  theatJKs,  nof^ 
withstanding  the  want  of  connexion  be- 
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tween  the  poiti^  the  coldness  of  the  per- 
sonages, aiul  the  incoirectness  of  tlie 
style.  MoJiere  gained  equal  applause  as  a 
poet  and  a  dramatist,  and  drew  ail  the 
spectators  from  another  oompany  at  Ly- 
ons. Till  that  time,  all  the  French  pieces 
had  been  full  of  improbable  intrigues. 
The  art  of  representing  character  and 
manners  on  the  comic  stage  was  reserved 
for  Moli^re.  This  art,  the  germ  of  which 
18  seen  in  the  iitourdi^  united  witli  the 
variety  of  incident,  kept  the  attention  of 
the  spectators  awake,  and  concealed  the 
faults  of  the  piece.  The  iiotwdi  was 
acted  with  equal  applause  iu  Bezi^res. 
Here  the  prince  Conti,  who  had  known 
Moli^re  at  school,  had  just  assembled  the 
estates  of  Languedoc.  He  received  tlie 
poet  as  a  fKend,  and  intrusted  him  witii 
the  chai^  of  amusing  the  town  and  the 
assembly.  Le  DipH  AmourtuXy  and  Ltt 
Pricituses  RidicuUs  were  brought  forward 
on  the  theatre  of  Bezieres,  and  were  ad- 
mired. In  the  Dipit  AmoureuXy  the  inci- 
dents are  better  arranged  than  in  the 
iUovardL  In  the  actions  of  the  person- 
ages, a  genuine  comic  vein  is  exhibited, 
and  their  language  displays  much  spirit 
and  humor ;  but  Uie  plot  is  too  complicat- 
ed, and  tlie  (kru)utiwa}t  not  sufficiently 
probable.  The  plot  in  the  Pricieuses 
Ridicules  is  more  simple.  A  delicate  sat- 
ire on  the  prevailing  affectation  of  the 
character  of  bel  esprit  and  of  a  romantic 
style,  on  the  pedantry  of  learned  females, 
and  afTectation  in  language,  thoughts  and 
dress,  is  the  object  of  this  comedy.  It 
produced  a  general  reform  when  it  was 
broui^ht  forward  in  Pari&  The  specta- 
tors laughed,  recognised  themselves,  and 
clapped.  Louis  XIV  was  so  well  pleased 
with  the  performances  of  Moli^re's  com- 
pany, that  he  made  it  his  own  company, 
and  gave  its  director  a  pension  of  1000 
francs.  The  Cocu  Imagikairt  appeared  in 
1660.  This  piece  also  contains  a  fund  of 
sportive  humor,  and  keeps  the  spectators 
condnually  amused.  Censure  was  not 
rilent  on  its  appearance,  but  was  not  lis- 
tened to.  Don  (hrcie  de  Navarre,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Spanish,  was  criticised  with 
more  justice.  It  is  a  cold  attempt  at  a 
more  elevated  style.  The  ^oZe  dts  Maris^ 
the  idea  of  which  is  drawn  from  the 
Brothers  of  Terence,  contains  a  simple 
and  entertaining  plot,  and  a  natural  cfe- 
tumement.  The  theatre  still  resounded 
with  the  applause  wit^  which  this  piece 
was  received,  when,  Les  F&cheux 
projected,  executed,  and  committed  to 
memory  by  the  actors,  within  a  fortnight, 
was  performed  at  Vaux.  at  the  readence 


of  Fouquet,  intendant  of  finances,  in  the 
presence,  of  the  king  and  court.  This 
comedy  m  almost  desotuie  of  plot,  but  the 
intention  was  to  interest  the  sfiectators  by 
the  multiplicity  of  characters,  the  truth  of 
tho  pomils,  and  by  the  elegance  of  the 
language.  It  is  said  that  the  king,  on  go- 
ing away  from  tho  first  perfonnance,  hap- 
pening to  see  the  count  Soyecourt,  a  tire- 
some narrator  of  his  exploits  in  the  chase, 
said  to  Moliere,  **  There  is  an  original  that 
vou  have  not  copied."  In  twenty-ibur 
hours,  the  scene  of  the  hunter  was  uiserted ; 
and,  as  Moli^re  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  tenns  of  the  chase,  he  requested  Soye- 
court himself  to  explain  them  to  him. 
The  Ecole  dts  Femmes  (1662)  met  with 
critics,  who,  overlooking  the  art  which 
prevails  in  the  management  of  the  inferior 
personages,  and  in  the  natural  and  quick 
transition  from  one  surprise  to  another, 
animadverted  upon  some  negligences  of 
style.  Moli^re  answered  them  by  his 
spuited  CriHque  de  PEcole  des  Funmes* 
The  Impromj^  de  VersaUUs  was  a  repri- 
sal, occasioned  by  an  attack  of  Boursault, 
who  had  written  a  piece  against  him,  en- 
titled Le  PortntU  du  Peintre.  The  court 
^vas  very  much  pleased,  in  1664,  with  La 
Prineessed^EUde^  a  comic  ballet,  prepared 
for  an  entertainment  given  by  tne  king. 
Paris,  which  saw  this  ballet  without  the 
splendor  which  had  embellished  it  at  Ver- 
sailles, received  it  less  favorably.  Another 
ballet,  Le  Mana^forci^  is  drawn  from  Ra- 
belais. Don  Juan^  ou  le  Festin  de  Pi/are, 
excited  much  reprehension  by  the  impiety 
of  some  of  tlie  expressions  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  profligate  hero.  Moli^re  re- 
trenched the  objectionable  parts  in  the  sec- 
ond representatiorL  L'Amowr  Mtdeem  is 
one  of  the  over-hastv  works,  which  are 
not  to  be  strictlv  criticised.  It  was  writ- 
ten, studied  and  represented  within  five 
days.  In  this  piece,  Moli^re,  for  the  first 
time,  attacks  tne  phyacians,  which,  it  is 
said,  he  was  induced  to  do  by  the  fiict  that 
an  ignorant  and  avaricious  practitioner 
cheated  him  by  overcharges.  His  great 
piece,  Le  Misanlknmej  was  but  moderate- 
ly well  received  at  nrst,  bu^  in  the  sequel, 
was  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  fiinest 
productions  of  modem  comedy.  It  must, 
nevertheless,  be  allowed  that  it  has  been 
more  admired  in  the  closet  than  it  has 
pleased  on  the  stage-^he  reason^  Vol- 
taire believes  to  be,  because  the  plot  is 
delicate  and  ingenious,  rather  than  livelv 
and  interesting ;  because  the  dialogue,  with 
all  its  beauty,  does  not  always  seem  neces- 
sary, and  therefore  retards  the  action  ;  and 
because  the  demvanenl^  though  skilfiiUy 
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introducec},  leaves  the  spectator  unoxcit- 
ed.  He  adds  that  the  Misanthrope  is  a 
more  delicate  and  a  finer  satire  than  those 
of  Horace  and  Boilean,  and  at  least 
equally  well  written,  but  that  there  are 
more  interesting  comedies,  and  that  the 
Tarltyfie,  for  example,  unites  the  same 
beauties  of  style  with  a  much  more  lively 
interest  In  1665,  appeared  the  Midecin 
malgri  Luij  a  farce  full  of  humor.  Lt 
SicUieriy  ou  rumour  PHrUn,  is  a  short 
piece  which  pleases  by  its  gitice  and  gal- 
lantry. But  his  reputation  was  carried 
to  its  highest  summit  when  the  Tartvffe 
appeared.  Weak  minds  and  pretended 
saints  cried  out  against  the  author ;  hut 
tl)e  piece  was  played  and  applauded,  afler 
it  had  been  kept  back  for  years  by  the 
clamor.  In  this,  hypocrisy  is  fully  un- 
veiled ;  the  characters  are  equally  various 
and  true ;  the  dialogue  is  elegant  and  nat- 
ural ;  the  denouement  alone  is  unsatisfac- 
tory. An  impious  and  obscene  farce, 
entitled  Scaramouches  having  been  repre- 
sented at  court,  the  king  said  to  the  great 
Cond^  as  he  was  leaving  the  theatre  in 
his  company,  *'!  should  like  to  know 
why  the  people,  who  are  so  much  scan- 
dalized at  Moliere,  say  nothing  about 
Scaramoucke,^  **  The  reason  is,**  replied 
the  prince,  ^that  Scaramouche  ridicules 
only  God  and  religion,  about  which  these 
people  care  nothing,  while  Molit^re's  piece 
ridicules  themselves.''  In  1GG8,  Moliere 
published  his  ^mphytrion,  a  free  imitation 
of  Plautus.  With  tlie  exception  of  a 
tedious  scene  between  Jupiter  and  Alc- 
mene,  notliing  can  be  more  humorous. 
UAvare  (the  Miser),  an  imitation  of  the 
Eudio  of  Plautus,  is,  in  the  leading  char- 
acter, a  little  overdone ;  but  the  multitude 
is  only  to  be  struck  by  strong  traits. 
Rousseau  censured  this  piece,  because 
the  paternal  authority  is  undervalued  in 
it  George  Dandin,  ou  le  Marx  con/ondu ; 
Monsieur  de  Pourceaugiuic ;  Lea  Fourbe- 
ries  de  Scapin^  are  raSier  amusinff  than 
instructive.  Le  Bourgeois  GeniiUiomme^ 
though  mixed  with  some  bufiboneries,  is 
highly  comic,  and  full  of  power.  Moli^re 
bestowed  more  care  on  his  Femmcs  Sa- 
vaniesy  a  witty  satune  on  affected  taste  and 
pedantic  learning,  which  at  that  time 
prevailed  in  the  Hotel  de  RambouilleL 
The  incidents  are  not  all  well  connected ; 
but  the  subiect,  dry  as  it  may  be  in  itself, 
is  exhibited  in  a  truly  comic  form.  The 
developement  is  admirable,  and  has  been 
a  hundred  times  imitated.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  Malade  imaginaire,  in  which 
the  quackery  and  pedanuy  of  the  physi- 
cians of  the  times  are  fully  delineated. 


With  this  piece  the  aiuthor  concluded  his 
career.  He  was  indisposed  when  it  woa 
performed.  His  wife  and  Baron  urged 
him  not  to  play :  **  What,"  he  repUed, 
''will  all  the  poor  workmen  do  ?  I  could 
not  forgive  myself  for  neglecting,  a  single 
day,  to  give  them  bread.'  The  exertion 
witli  which  he  played  produced  convul- 
sions, which  were  followed  by  a  hemor- 
rhage. He  died  afler  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hours,  Feb.  17, 1673.  The  academy  dki 
honor  to  itself  and  Moli^re  in  }778,  by 
erecting  a  bust  of  him,  with  the  verse  of 
Saurin : 
Rieo  De  manque  k  sa  gloire;  il  manqiiait  k  la  nAtre. 

The  arehbishop  of  Paris  at  first  refused 
him  burial ;  but  the  king  himself  insisted 
on  it,  and  he  was  interred  in  St  Joseph. 
Moliere  is  the  true  father  of  the  French 
comedy.  His  works  may  be  consider- 
ed as  a  history  of  the  mannera,  fashions 
and  tastes  of  his  times,  and  as  the  most 
faithful  picture  of  human  life.  Bom  with 
an  observing  mind,  skilful  in  catching  tlie 
outward  marks  of  the  passions  and  emo- 
tions, he  took  men  as  they  were,  and, 
like  a  skilful  painter,  exhibited  the  most 
secret  recesses  of  their  hearts,  and  the 
tone,  the  action  and  the  language  of  their 
various  feelings.  **His  comedies,"  says 
Laharpe, "  profjerly  read,  may  supply  ex- 
perience, liecause  he  has  depicted  not 
mere  passing  follies,  but  human  nature, 
which  does  not  change.  Of  all  who 
have  ever  written,  Molit  re  is  the  one  who 
has  best  ol)served  men  without  seeming  to 
do  so.  His  knowledge  of  human  charac- 
ter seems  to  have  come  by  intuition. 
His  pieces  are  as  pleasing  when  read  as 
when  performed.  Moli^re  is  a  writer 
for  those  of  ripened  age  and  the  gray- 
haired.  Their  ex])erience  corres]ionas  to 
his  observations  and  their  memory  to  his 
genius."  In  his  domestic  relations,  Molicre 
was  not  fully  happy :  he  who  made  merry 
on  tlie  stage  with  the  weaknesses  of  other 
men,  could  not  guard  against  his  own 
weakness.  A  violent  (Mission  induced 
him  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  actress 
Bejart,  and  he  thereby  incurred  the  ridi- 
cule which  he  had  so  often  c;ist  on  hus- 
bonds  of  a  disproportioned  age.  He  wns 
more  happy  in  the  intercourse  of  his 
friends  ;  and  the  marshal  Vivonne,  the 
great  Cond^,  and  even  Louis  XIV,  a(hnit- 
ted  him  to  a  footing  of  intimacy.  As  an 
actor,  Moli^.re  was  not  to  be  surpassed  in 
high  comic  parts,  such  as  Amolphe,  Or- 
goi).  IIar(iagon,  &c.  In  1773,  Bret  pub- 
lished ail  edition  of  bis  works  at  Paris  (in 
G  Yuls.j,  with  interesting  commentaries 
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(See  Pachereau^  Hi9l.de  la  Fieddes  Ou- 
vrara  de  MolUre  (Paris,  1825.) 

'MoLiivA,  Juan  Ignacio,  a  Jesuit,  was 
born  in  Chile,  and,  after  a  long  residence 
in  that  countiy,  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
Spanish  territories,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
solution and  expulsion  of  his  order.  Mo- 
lina retired  to  Italy,  and  pubKshed,  in  Ital- 
ian, his  valuable  Civil  and  Natural  History 
of  Chile  (Bologna,  1782  and  1787, 2  vols.)  ; 
which  has  been  translated  into  Spanish, 
French,  German,  and  English  (Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  1808). 

Molina,  Molinists.  (See  Jansenius^ 
and  Grace.) 

Molinos,  Michael.     (See  (pddism.) 

MoLLA ;  a  spiritual  and  judicial  officer 
among  the  Turks,  who  has  civil  and  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  over  towns  or  whole  dis- 
tricts, and  is  therefore  a  superior  judge, 
under  whom  are  the  cadis^  or  inferior 
judges.  Over  the  moUas  are  the  cadUes- 
kers,  or  supreme  judges  of  the  empire, 
who  sit  in  the  divan. 

MoLLE  (sop,  or  stotety,  a  relative  term, 
used  by  the  French,  signifying  aJUU  sound, 
that  is,  a  sound  which  is  half  a  tone  lower 
than  the  sound  with  which  it  is  compar- 
ed,— as  B  flat,  or  B  moUty  is  a  semitone 
beneath  B  natural,  or  B  dunan.  This 
term,  as  its  sense  intimates,  is  applied  to  the 
flat  sounds  on  account  of  their  supposed 
softness  or  sweetness,  in  comparison  with 
the  efiect  of  the  natural  and  sharp  tones. 

MoLLCScA,  in  the  Linniean  system ;  an 
order  of  the  class  vermes;  in  Cuvier's 
classification,  one  of  the  four  great  divis- 
ions of  animals,  comprehending  the  great- 
er part  of  the  moliusca  and  testacea  of 
Linnceus.  The  body  of  the  molluscs  is 
fleshy,  soft,  and  without  articulated  mem- 
bers, though  sometimes  containing  hard 
parts  internally,  and  sometimes  covered 
completely  by  hard  sheila  They  have 
arterial  and  venous  vessels,  within  which 
the  blood  undergoes  a  true  circulation. 
They  respire  by  branchite ;  the  brain  is  a 
distinct  mass,  from  which  the  nerves  and 
medulla  oblongata  proceed ;  there  are  gan- 
glia in  different  parts  of  the  Ixniy.  The 
senses  vary ;  some  of  them  have  distinct 
organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  while  others 
appear  to  1^  confined  to  the  senses  tf 
touch  and  taste.    (See  Ammal.) 

Moloch  (Molacli,  or  Molech,  lord  and 
king) ;  an  idol  of  the  Ammonites ;  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  a  symbol  of  the  sun. 
His  imajre  was  an  iron  statue,  with  a  hu- 
man body,  the  head  of  an  ox,  and  extend- 
ed arms.  The  statue  was  heated  by  a  fire 
placed  in  the  lower  part,  and  children 
were  placed,  as  offerings,  in  the  arms  of  the 


horrid  king,  where  they  perished,  while 
the  priests  drowned  their  cries  with  tho 
noise  of  musical  instnmients. 

MoLOssus.    (See  Rkyikm.) 

MoLTO  (luliau,  verify  or  mue^) ;  a  word 
used  in  conjunction  with  some  other,  by 
way  of  augmentation,  as  moUo  aU^rOy 
very  quick,  moUo  adagio^  very  slow. 

Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands  ;  an  ar- 
chipelago between  Celebes  and  New 
Guinea,  having  the  Pacific  ocean  mi  the 
north,  the  straits  of  the  Moluccas  separat- 
ing them  from  Celebes  on  the  north-west, 
and  the  sea  of  the  Moluccas  on  the  south- 
west, between  lat.  3^  N.  and  5^  d&  S.,  and 
ton.  124*'  2(y  and  132^  2(y  E.  The  Little 
Moluccas*  are  Temate,  Motir,  Mocbian, 
Bachian,  and  Tidore ;  tlie  Great  Moluccas 
are  Gilolo  (q.  v.),  Ceram,  Amboyna  (q.  y.\ 
Banda  (q.  v.),  &c.  Most  of  the  islands 
have  volcanic  traces,  and  many  of  them 
have  active  volcanoes.  The  heat  is  exces- 
sive, but  is  often  moderated  by  the  fre- 
quent rains,  and,  during  a  part  of  tlie  year, 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  north  wind :  the 
climate  is  healtliy.  The  productions  are 
sago,  bread-fruit,  cocoas,  and  all  sorts  of 
tropical  fruits :  the  clove-tree  is  most  plen- 
tiful in  Aml>oyna,  and  the  nutmeg-tree  in 
Banda.  £bony,  iron-wood,  teak,  a  spe- 
cies of  laurel  yielding  an  aromatic  oil, 
with  other  rare  and  valuable  trees,  are 
found  in  the  foresta  The  barbaroussa, 
opossum,  birds  of  paradise,  cassowaries^ 
&C.,  are  among  tlie  animals.  Hidden 
rocks,  sand-hanks,  and  shoals,  make  the 
navigation  in  this  sea  of  iskmds  danger- 
ous. The  aborigines  are  called  Harafo^ 
reSy  or  AlforeSy  and  are  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple. The  Malay  is  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage in  the  Moluccas.  There  are  also 
many  inhabitants  of  Chinese,  Japanese 
and  Arabiati  extraction.  When  the  Por- 
tuguese discovered  the  Moluccas  (1511), 
the  Arabians  were  already  settled  here, 
and  Mohammedanism,  much  mingled, 
however,  witli  paganism,  had  become  the 
prevailing  religion.  The  inhabitants  were 
severely  oppressed  by  the  Portuguese, 
who  per|)etrated  the  most  revolting  cruel- 
ties in  these  islands,  remote  from  the  seat 
of  the  general  administration  (Goh),  and 
no  less  harshly  treated  by  the  Dutch,  who 
converted  the  produce  of  tlie  soil  to  their 
own  use,  for  more  than  150  years,  pre- 
vented the  iKs&  cultivation  of'^the  land, 
and  opposed  every  attempt  to  establish 
manufactures,  and  any  kind  of  improve- 
ments which  could  supply  the  wants  of 
the  people.  The  Portuguese  had  almost 
entirely  the  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade 
till  the  beguining  of  the  17th  centuiy, 
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wlien  the  Dutch  took  the  islands  from 
them.  The  new  masters  kept  possession 
till  1796,  shice  which  time  the  islands  have 
been  twice  conquered  by  the  English.  By 
the  peace  of  Paris,  they  were  again  re- 
stored to  the  Dutch,  rf  hese  occupy  only 
Amlioyna  and  Banda,  but  the  chiefs  of 
the  other  islands  are  more  or  less  tributa- 
ry to  them.  After  the  Dutch  had  been 
about  twenty-six  years  in  possession  of 
the  Moluccas,  and  the  monopoly  of  the 
spices,  they  found  it  advantageous  to  trans- 
plant the  spice-trees  to  the  southerly  group 
of  islands,  Amboyna  and  Banda.  In  IGSo, 
an  agreement  was  made  with  the  kiuff  of 
Teniate,  who  was  subject  to  them,  and  the 
))etty  rulers  of  the  other  islands,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  all  the  spice-trees  on 
the  islands  belonging  to  them  should  be 
rooted  up,  and  that  no  more  should  be 
planted ;  in  consideration  of  which  an  an- 
nual sum  was  paid  to  the  king  and  the  no- 
bihiy  of  Ternate,  and  the  other  princes. 
To  insure  the  fulfilment  of  this  agreement, 
the  Dutch  erected  three  strong  fortresses 
in  Ternate,  and  about  nine  others  in  the 
otlicr  islands.  The  spice-trees,  which 
again  sprung  up  in  these  islands,  were  de- 
stroyed every  year,  as  far  as  the  woods  and 
wild  beasts  permitted  them  to  be  reached  ; 
and,  in  order  to  see  that  tliis  was  properly 
executed,  and  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of 
spices,  the  governor  of  Amboyna  went 
through  his  government  every  year,  with 
a  squadron  of  UO — 50  eAn\m,  But,  not- 
withstanding these  precautions,  the  spice- 
trees,  the  natural  growth  of  the  islands, 
continually  sprung  up  where  the  power  of 
the  Dutch  could  not  penetrate,  and  the 
English  carried  on  considerable  smuggling 
busmess  with  the  oppressed  natives.  In 
other  respects,  the  Moluccas  are  sparingly 
endowed  by  nature.  They  are  wanting 
in  water,  and  are  obliged  to  procure  rice 
and  other  necessaries  of  life  from  Celebes. 
The  want  of  water  is,  in  some  measure, 
supplied  by  cocoa-trees,  which  grow  in 
abundance,  and  the  fruit  of  which  con- 
tains a  nourishing  drink. 

Moj^wiTz;  a  village  in  the  circle  of 
Breslau,  near  Brieg,  celebrated  for  the  bat- 
tle between  the  Prussians  and  Austrians, 
April  10, 1741,  which  was  terminated  in 
favor  of  the  former  by  the  exertions  of 
Schwerin.  Frederic  11  (the  Great)  was 
present.  He  acknowledged  that  be  did 
not  then  understand  the  art  of  war,  and 
had  committed  important  mistakes^  but 
observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  battle 
had  been  a  good  school  for  liim  and  his 
soldiers. 

MoLTBDSif  UM :  a  metal  which  has  not 
48* 


yet  been  reduced  in  masses  of  any  consid- 
erable magnitude,  but  has  been  obtained 
only  in  small,  separate  globules,  of  a  black- 
ish, brilliant  color.  It  is  extremely  infusi- 
ble. By  beat,  it  is  converted  into  a  white 
oxide,  which  rises  in  brilliant,  needle- 
formed  flowers.  Nitric  acid  readily  oxi- 
dizes and  acidifies  the  metal ;  nitre  deto- 
nates wiih  it,  and  the  remaining  alkali 
combines  with  its  oxide.  Molybdenum 
unites  with  several  of  the  metals,  and 
forms  with  them  brittle  compounds.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  pure  metal  is  8.61 1 : 
it  has  three  degrees  of  oxidation,  formin|( 
two  oxides  and  one  acid.  The  molybdte 
acid  is  composed  of  48  parts  of  molybde- 
num and  24  of  oxygen ;  it  has  a  sharp, 
metallic  taste,  reddens  litmus  paper,  and 
forms  salts  with  alkaline  bases;  specific 
gravity,  3.4.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  water;  but  the  molybdates  of  potash, 
soda  and  ammonia,  dissolve  in  that  fluid, 
and  the  molybdic  acid  is  precipitated  from 
the  solutions  by  any  of  the  strong  acids. 
The  protoxide  of  molylxienum  is  black, 
and  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  oxygen 
and  one  equivalent  of  molybdenum.  The 
deutaxide  is  brown,  and  contains  twice  as 
much  oxygen  as  the  protoxide.  Berzelius 
has  formed  three  chlorides  of  this  metal, 
the  composition  of  which  is  analogous  to 
the  compounds  of  this  metal  with  oxygen. 
The  native  stdphwret  of  molybdenum  is 
composed  of  48  parts,  or  one  equivalent 
of  molybdenum,  and  32  parts,  or  two 
equivalents  of  sulphur.  It  occure  in  most 
primitive  countries,  disseminated  in  gran- 
ite, or  gneiss  rocks,  in  thin  plates  of  a  fo- 
liated structure,  soil,  flexible,  slightly  soil- 


ing the  fingers,  and  greasy  to  the  feeling; 
color  pure  lead-gray ;  lustiie  metallic ;  spe- 
cific iptLvity  4.591.    It  does  not  melt  be- 


fbre  the  blow-pipe,  but  emits  sulphureous 
fumes.  It  is  no  where  found  in  large 
quantities,  although  known  to  exist  in  nu- 
merous placea  Its  principal  European 
localities  are  Altenberg,  in  Saxony,  and 
Schlagffenwald  and  Zinnwald,  in  Bohe- 
mia, ui  the  U.  States  the  largest  and  best 
pieces  have  been  found  in  the  gneiss 
quarries  of  Uaddam,  Connecticut,  where 
plates  half  an  inch  thick,  and  four  inches 
over,  have  been  met  with.  At  this  place, 
it  often  exhibits  the  low  six-sided  prism. 
It  also  occurs  at  Brunswick,  in  Maine,  in 
the  same  rock,  and  at  Chesterfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  granite. 
MoLTiv,  Peter.  (See  J^mpestct.) 
MoLTNEUx,  William ;  a  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  bom  at  Dublin,  in  165^ 
whence  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple, 
London,  in  1675.    Being  possessed  of  a 
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competeQt  fiMtune,  be  nerer  enfiged  in 
the  famr  m  a  profeasioo,  but,  retumiog  to 
Irelaud  in  1678,  occupied  biimelf  witb 
TrsetureheB  ioto  various  depaitniRnta  of 
nauiral  pbikwopliy,  particulariy  aMnmomr. 
liavinir  been  appointed  joint-eunreyor  of 
public  works  and  chief  engineer,  be  bad  a 
cornmiarion  to  examine  the  principal  for- 
tresses in  Flanders.  After  his  return,  in 
l&HJ,  he  published  bis  Sdotkeriatm  TeUs- 
lopicum,  containing  an  account  of  a  teles- 
co|>8-dial  of  bis  invention.  In  1689,  he  re- 
moved to  London,  on  account  of  the  po- 
litical couiniotjons  of  Ireland,  and,  in  16^ 
published  a  treatise  on  dioptrics,  under  the 
title  of  Dioptriea  Mara  (4to.).  Going  back 
to  his  native  country,  he  was  chosen  mem- 
ber of  pariiament  for  Dublin,  in  1693 ; 
and,  in  1695,  he  wss  elected  representa- 
tive of  the  university.  He  died  October 
II,  l€dQ.  Mr.  Molyneux  was  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  a  contributor  to  the 
Philosophical  Tnuisactions. — His8on,&iiii- 
uei  MolifntuXt  who  was  secretary  to  George 
II,  when  prince  of  Wales,  was  also  a  cul- 
tivator of  the  mathematical  sciences,  and 
made  some  improvement  in  the  construc- 
tion of  telescopes,  of  which  doctor  Robert 
Smith  published  an  account,  in  his  treatise 
on  optics. 

MoLZA,  Francesco  Maria,  an  Italian 
poet,  was  bom  at  Modena,  in  1489,  of  a 
distinguished  &mily,  lived  principally  in 
Rome,  on  terms  of  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  most  eminent  scholars,  and  died 
1544.  His  talents  would  have  opened  to 
him  a  brilliant  career,  had  not  his  exceasefi 
obstructed'  his  progress.  Among  his  po- 
ems, the  stanzas  on  the  portrait  of  Giuiia 
Gouzaga,  and  the  At^  Tibertna^  a  poet- 
ical picture  iu  ottave  rime^  are  the  most 
highly  esteemed.  His  CapUolo  in  Lode 
da  Fidn  is  full  of  indelicacies ;  Annibal 
Caro  wrote  a  commentary  upon  it.  Mol- 
za  is  favorably  known  as  a  Latin  poet  A 
complete  collection  of  bis  works  first  ap- 
peared in  1747,  with  an  account  of  his 
life,  by  the  abbate  Seraasi. 

Moment  ;  an  indefinite  small  portion  of 
time,  having  the  same  relation  to  duration 
as  a  point  Ims  to  a  line. 

Momentum,  in  mechanics,  is  the  same 
with  impeiusj  or  quantity  of  motion,  and 
is  generally  estimated  by  the  product  of 
the  velocity  and  mass  of  the  body.  This 
»  a  subject,  however,  which  has  led  to  va- 
rious coutrovereies  between  philosophers, 
some  estimating  it  by  the  mass  into  the 
velocity,  as  stated  above,  while  others 
maintain  that  it  varies  as  the  mass  into  the 
square  of  the  velocity ;  but  this  difference 
aeetns  to  have  arisen  rather  from  a  mis- 


conception of  the  term  than  fitMn  anyocb- 
er  cause,  those  who  maintain  the  ibrmer 
doctrine  understanding  wiamemlma  to  sig- 
niiy  the  momentary  impact,  and  the  latter 
as  the  sum  of  all  the  Impulses^  till  the  mo- 
tion of  the  body  is  destroyed. 

MoHiBas ;  a  Protestant  sect,  of  recent 
origin,  in  Geneva  and  some  other  ports  of 
Switzerianil,  founded  by  Empejftaz,  a  stu- 
dent of  theology  and  follower  of  tlie  bar- 
oness von  Krudener  (q.  v.),  about  1813^ 
He  held  conventicles  for  the  edification  of 
those  who  were  not  satisfied  vrith  the  w- 
dinary  religious  exercises ;  and,  when  he 
had  completed  his  couise  of  tlieok>gy,  the 
consistory  of  Geneva  required  of  him  a 
promise  to  discontinue  these  private  meet- 
mgs.  This  Empeytaz  refused,  and  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
in  which  he  charged  theclergy  of  Geneva 
witb  denying  the  divinity  of  ChrisL  The 
clergy  of  Geneva  then  required  of  all 
jFOung  candidates  a  pn>mjse  to  abstain  from 
treating  of  the  nature  of  Christ,  original 
sin,  grace  and  predestination,  in  the  pulpit. 
This  excited  some  discontents,  and  Mabn, 
a  clergyman  of  Geneva,  at  the  head  of  the 
disaatisiSed,  and  in  connexion  with  Mr. 
Drummond,  an  Englishman,  with  Empey- 
taz and  others,  formed  a  new  chitreh,  or 
Orthodox  church,  and  attacked  their  ad- 
versaries in  pamphlets,  with  charges  of 
Arianism,  Socinianism,  deism,  and  athe- 
ism. The  Genevese  clergy  kept  silence ; 
and,  since  1823,  Malan  has  erected  a  house 
of  worship,  and  administere  the  Lord^ 
supper.  His  doctrines  are  of  a  mystical 
character.  The  name  Jlfymiarg  was  at  first 
given  to  the  sect  by  way  of  contempt 
(from  moment,  mummei3'),  but  has  ^nce 
been  used  as  their  appropriate  designation. 
(See  HisL  veritable  des  Momiers  (Paris, 
1824) ;  GesckichU  der  $ogm,  Momiart  (Ba- 
sil, 1825.) 

MoMUs;  the  god  of  satire  and  pleas- 
antry among  the  ancients.  He  was  son 
<^Nox,  accordin|r  to  Heaod.  He  blamed 
Vulcan,  because,  in  the  human  form,  which 
he  had  made  of  clay,  he  had  not  placed  a 
window  in  the  breast,  by  which  whatever 
was  done  or  thought  there  might  be  easily 
brought  to  light  He  censured  the  house 
which  Minerva  had  made,  because  the 
goddess  had  not  made  it  movable,  by 
which  means  a  bad  neighborhood  miglit 
be  avoided.  In  the  bull  which  Neptune 
had  produced,  he  observed  that  his  blows 
might  have  been  surer  if  bis  eyes  had 
been  placed  nearer  the  hom&  Venus  her- 
self was  exposed  to  his  satire ;  and  when 
the  sneering  god  could  find  no  fault  in 
tlie  body  of  the  goddess,  he  observed  that 
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the  noise  of  ber  feet  was  too  loud  for  the 
^de89  of  beauty.  These  illiberal  reflec- 
tions upon  the  gods  were  the  cause  that 
Motniis  was  driven  .from  heaven.  He  is 
generally  represented  misinff  a  mask  from 
liis  face,  and  holding  a  small  figure  in  his 
Imnd. 

Moif  A ;  the  ancient  name  of  the  island 
ofAnglesea.  (q.  v.)  The  marquis  of  An- 
glesea  (q.  v.)  was  created  duke  of  Mona 
m  1831. 

Monaco  ;  an  Italian  principality,  lying 
between  the  Sardinian  province  Nizza 
(Nice)  and  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  7000  inhabitants,  and  a  superfi- 
cial area  of  595  square  miles.  In  the  lOih 
century,  the  emjperor  Otbo  I  conferred  it 
on  a  prince  or  tlie  house  of  Grimiddi, 
which  became  extinct,  in  the  male  line,  in 
1731.  In  1641,  the  reigning  prince,  hav- 
ing put  his  territories  under  the  protection 
of  h  ranee,  was  created  duke  of  Valenti- 
nojs.  The  daughter  of  the  last  prince 
having  married  Francis  de  Madgnon 
(1716^  the  princely  and  ducal  titles  passed 
to  the  French  family  of  Madgnon.  In 
1793,  Monaco  was  incorporated  with 
France,  but,  in  1814,  was  restored  to  its 
princes,  and  placed  under  the  protection 
of  Sardinia.  The  capital,  Monaco  (MoncBci 
Arz),  with  1200  inhabitants,  is  a  fortified 
place,  situated  on  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of 
olive,  orange  and  lemon-groves.  Lot.  43° 
43^  N. ;  Ion.  rfiSfE. 

MoNADNocK  MouiTTAiif,  usuallv  Called 
the  Grand  Monadnock,  is  situated  in  the 
towns  of  Jafirey  and  Dublin,  Cheshire 
county.  New  Hampshire.  It  is  about  32 
miles  east  of  Connecticut  river.  The 
mountain  is  about  five  miles  long,  from 
Dorth  to  south,  and  three  miles  broad,  and 
its  height  is  3450  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  affords  a  very  extensive  pros- 
pect. 

Monads.  (See  LtibnUz.  voL  vi,  page 
495y 

MoNALDEscHi.  (See  ChrMna^  quun 
qf  Sweden,) 

MoifARCHT.  {&ee  PoUlic4d  InstihUion$,) 

MoNASTKRT.  Monasdc  seclusion  is 
found,  even  in  the  times  previous  to  the 
Christian  era.  The  inclination  to  a  soli- 
tary life  arose  with  the  corruptions  of 
sodew.  The  better  disposed  personsi 
who  felt  themselves  unequal  to  resist  these 
corruptions,  sought,  in  solitude,  a  protec- 
tion against  temptation.  That  inoisposi- 
tion  to  action,  and  that  fondness  for  un- 
disturbed contemplation,  which  is  still 
remarked  among  the  Hindoos,  existed 
among  the  earliest  inhabitantBof  Southeru 
AmBf  and  gave  rise  to  the  most  ancient 


Oriental  philosophy,  whose  tendency  to  a 
contemplative  hfe,  aspirins  to  shake  off 
the  fettere  of  the  body  and  sense,  gave  to 
retirement  from  the  world  the  charm  of  a 
peculiar  sanctity.  To  this  was  added  the 
opinion,  that  transgressions  may  be  best 
atoned  for  by  alistinence  from  all  the 
pleasures  of  fife,  and  fit>m  all  society  of 
men,  and  thus,  according  to  an  ancient 
notion,  popular  throughout  the  East,  Uie 
Deity  might  be  appeased.  Anachorites,' 
hermits,  recluses  and  monks  are  then^fore 
found,  in  the  ante-Christian  times  of  Asi- 
atic antiquity  (see  GymtwgophisU) ;  an!, 
at  the  present  time,  the  countries  which 
profess  the  religions  of  Brama,  Fo,  Lama 
and  Mohammed,  are  full  of  faikire  and 
santons,  tanirs,  or  songesses,  ralapoiua, 
bonzes  and  dervises,  whose  fimatical 
and  absurd  penances  are  rather  arts  of 
deception  than  fi'uits  of  piety.  The  an- 
cient Hebrew  |)eopIe,  also,  had  such  devo- 
tees, as  its  Nazarites,  to  whom  Moses  gave 
peculiar  privileges;  and  tne  life  of^tho 
Essenes  and  Therapeutes,  who  flourished 
in  Palestine  and  Egypt  about  the  times  of 
Jesus,  was  entirely  formed  on  the  idea  of 
separation  from  the  world,  and  of  monas- 
tic discipline  and  piety,  which  we  aAer- 
wards  see  prevalent  in  the  better  period 
of  Christian  monasticism.  Amou^  the 
Christians,  whose  religion  strictly  distin- 
guishes the  corporeal  and  the  spiriuiol, 
and,  moreover,  since  the  third  century, 
hos  been  impregnated  with  Gnostic  and 
New  Platonic,  ioeas  of  incorporeolity  and 
elevation  above  the  work!  of  sense  (see 
SaifU8\  solitary  life  began  to  be  esteemed, 
as  early  as  the  fourth  century.  (See  Chrys^ 
oitom,)  Monasteries  were  first  founded 
in  the  deserts  of  Upper  Egypt,  where 
Antony^  commonly  called  the  Great^ 
coUecf^  a  number  of  hermits,  about  the 
year  305,  who,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  retirement  fh>m  the  world 
in  each  other's  society,  built  their  huts 
near  each  other,  and  perfenned  their  de- 
votional exercises  in  Qomroon,  as  the 
monks  of  Palestine  did  at  a  later  period, 
and  as  those  of  Abyssinia  do  at  tbe  pres- 
ent day.  More  close  than  this  connexion, 
which  was  called  Laura  (see  Anachorei)^ 
was  that  founded  by  his  disciple  Pacho- 
roius,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
He  buUt  a  number  of  houses,  at  a  small 
distance  from  each  other,  upon  the  island 
of  Tabenna,  in  the  Nile,  each  of  which 
was  occupied  by  three  or  four  mouka 
(monaeki)  in  cells,  who  were  all  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  prior«  These 
priories  formed  together  the  eanobium^ 
ox  mooasieiy^  which  was  under  the  cam 
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of  a  superior,  tlieubbot  (from  oUot,  father), 
liiguiiieD  or  maodriie,  and  were  obliged 
to  submit  to  uuiform  rules  of  life.  At  the 
deatli  of  Pachomius,  in  348,  the  monnstic 
colony,  at  Tabenna,  ainouDted  to  50,000 
fiereoiiflL  The  districts  io  Palestine,  Syria 
and  Armenia  were  filled  with  Cksnobites, 
and  institutions  of  the  same  kind  arose  in 
and  about  the  towns^  in  which  a  strict 
confinement  within  the  walls  of  the 
estalilisbinent,  was  to  preserve  the  in- 
mates from  the  temptations  of  the  world 
around  them,  and  to  supply  tlie  place  of 
the  solitude  of  deserts.  Hence  the  name 
of  eloisiersj  from  daustroy  enclosures.  The 
niouastjc  hfe,  at  first  freely  chosen  by  men 
.  alone,  and  therefore  restrained  by  such  laws 
only  as  each  one  thought  fit  to  impose 
upon  himself  for  promoting  the  ends  of 
solitary  life,  was  subjected,  by  St  Basil,  to 
stricter  niles,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  when  female  monasteries, 
or  convents  of  nuns  (a  word  said,  in  Cop- 
tic, to  signify  pure\  were  instituted,  aud 
persons  of  all  ages  and  stations  entered 
the  establishmentd.  By  means  of  these 
rules,  the  same  discipline  was  kept  up 
in  all  the  monasteries  through  the  East 
Still  there  was  not,  in  the  fourth  or  fillh 
centuries,  any  thing  like  regular  monastic 
vows,  or  public  profession;  except  that 
the  entrance  into  a  monastery  was  regard- 
ed as  a  tacit  devodon  of  one's  self  to  a 
life  of  purity  and  abstinence  from  worldly 
pleasures,  and  a  promise  of  obedience  to 
the  rules  and  restrictions  of  the  institu- 
tion. These  vows  were  introduced  in  the 
sixth  century,  by  St  Benedict  It  may 
be  chiefly  ascribed  to  his  strict  and  ju- 
dicious regulations,  first  established  in  a 
monastery  founded  by  him  at  Monte  Casi- 
no, near  Naples,  in  529,  and  afterwards 
introduced  into  all  the  monasteries  of  the 
West,  that  these  bouses  now  became  tlie 
dwellings  of  piety,  iudustiy  and  temper- 
ance, and  tlie  refuge  of  leartting,  driven  to 
them  fi>r  shelter  from  the  troubles  of  the 
times.  Missionaries  were  sent  out  from 
them;  deserts  and  solitudes  were  made 
habitable  by  industrious  monks ;  and,  in 
promoting  the  progress  of  agriculture 
and  civilizing  the  German  and  Sclavo- 
nian  nations,  they  certainly  rendered  great 
services  to  the  world,  from  the  sixth  cen- 
tury to  the  ninth.  But  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  these  institutions,  so  useful  in  the 
dark  ages  of  barbarism,  changed  their 
character,  to  a  great  degree,  as  their 
wealth  and  influence  increased,  idleness 
and  luxury  crept  within  their  walls, 
together  witli  all  the  vices  of  the  world, 
and  their  decay  became  inevitable,  when, 


by  a  custom  first  introduced  by  the  Prank- 
ish kings,  and  aflerwanls  imitated  by  oth- 
er princes,  of  bestowing  monasteries  upon 
the  nobility  for  the  sake  of  their  income^ 
they  came  under  the  care  of  lay  abbots  or 
superiors,  who,  thinking  oulv  of  the  en- 
joyment of  the  revenue  which  they  yieki- 
ed,  did  nothing  to  maintain  discipline 
among  the  monks  and  nuns,  daily  be- 
coming more  irregular,  and  when  they^ 
were  robbed  and  oppressed,  or  left  wholly^ 
to  their  own  government  (iii  consequence 
of  the  privileges  and  exemptions  they  had 
obtained)  by  the  bishops,  who  were  orig- 
inally their  overseers,  but  had  now  loat 
their  fi>ndneBS  for  a  monastic  life.  A  few 
only,  by  means  of  the  convent  schools 
(founded  by  Cfaariemagne,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  clergy),  as,  for  instance,  those 
at  Tours,  Lyons,  Cologne,  Treves,  Fulda, 
Osnabrfick,  Paderbom,  Wurzbuig,  &C., 
maintained  their  character  for  usefulness 
and  respectability  till  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries.  The  monastery  at  Clugny,  in 
Burgundy,  first  led  the  way  to  Uie  re- 
form, so  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
necessary.  This  was  founded  in  the  year 
910,  and  was  ffoyemed  by  the  rules  of  St 
Benedict,  with  additional  reguIationB  of  a 
still  more  rigid  character.  A  considerable 
number  of  monasteries  in  France,  Spain, 
Italy  and  Gennanv,  were  reformed  on 
this  model,  while  others  gave  to  the  Bene- 
dictioe  rules  a  new  fbrm,  and  founded,  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  several 
orden  with  afilliated  monasteries,  which, 
as  branches  of  the  okl  Benedictine  order, 
composed  so  many  monastic  communities^ 
dosely  united  by  a  proud  and  jealous 
spirit  of  confederation.  With  the  reputa- 
tion of  renewed  sanctity,  the  monasteries 
acquired  new  influence  and  new  posses- 
sions. Many  of  tliem  (**  exempt  monas- 
teries") released  themselves  from  all  su- 
perintending authority,  exee|)t  that  of  the 
pope  himself,  and  acquired  great  wealth 
m  the  time  of  the  crusades,  when  those 
who  adventured  upon  these  expeditions 
left  them  their  estates  in  trust  till  their 
return,  or  even  the  revereion  of  them  in 
case  of  tbeir  death  abroad.  The  privilege 
of  inviolability,  which  had  been  grant^, 
by  common  consent,  to  all  monastic  estab- 
lishments, during  the  feuds  of  the  middle 
ages,  had  induct  many,  who  could  find 
no  better  security  for  their  property,  in 
those  days  of  rapine  and  \iolence,  to  place 
it  under  their  protection.  In  this  manner 
it  happened  that,  as  the  zeal  for  reforma- 
tion abated,  and  their  influence  was  con- 
firmed, new  abuses  sprung  up  in  these 
estabUshments;  and,  as  the  authority  c^f 
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their  spiritual  And  temporal  lords  was  les- 
sened by  numerous  exemptions,  and  was 
of  little  avail,  when  opposed  by  the  com- 
bination of  powerful  religious  oirlers,  who 
liad  acquired  great  strength  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  from  the  protection 
of  the  popes,  the  character  of  each  mon- 
astery came,  at  last,  to  depend  chiefly 
upon  that  of  the  abbot  who  was  at  its 
head.  The  number  of  monasteries  was 
much  diminished  al  the  time  of  the  reibr- 
iiiation,  when  the  rich  estatesof  theestab- 
ljsiinients  which  were  deserted  by  the 
monks  and  nuns,  in  Protestant  states, 
were  in  part  appropriated  by  the  sovereign 
to  his  own  use,  and  partly  devoted  to  the 
founding  and  supporting  of  institutions 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  or  trans- 
ferred to  universities  and  academies,  were 
.  bestowed  as  rewards  upon  deserving  ec- 
clesiastics (as  was  the  case  with  the  ab- 
beys in  Lower  Saxony  end  Wurtemburg), 
or  were  employed  for  the  support  of  noble 
ladies  until  they  married,  as  in  Hesse, 
Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  &c.  (For  the 
suppression  of  tlie  monasteries  m  Enff- 
laiid,  under  Henry  VIII,  see  Henry  Vllf^ 
vol.  vi.,  p.  255.)  In  Catholic  countries, 
they  reteined  their  original  constitution 
till  the  18th  century ;  but,  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  they  sunk  in 
the  public  estimation,  and  were  obliged, 
lis  the  papal  (wwer  diminished,  to  submit 
to  manv  restrictions,  imposed  upon  them 
by  Catholic  princes,  or  to  purchase  im- 
munity at  a  hi^h  price.  The  benefits 
which  they  had  Formerly  conferred  upon 
the  world,  as  the  preservers  of  literary 
trpJisures;  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  poor 
and  the  persecuted ;  as  insututions  for  the 
education  of  youth ;  as  places  of  retire- 
ment for  persons  of  distinction  who  had 
outlive<l  their  usefulness,  or  were  weary 
of  ibe  world ;  as  schools  for  the  mild  cor- 
rection and  improvement  of  erring  mem- 
bers of  the  human  lamily, — appeared  unim- 
portant in  the  eyes  of  politicians  and  phi- 
losophers, when  compared  with  tlieir  in- 
iurious  eflect  upon  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation by  their  encouragement  of  celibacy ; 
upon  the  public  welfare,  by  their  inces- 
sant grasping  at  the  estates  of  wealthy 
persons,  who  had  committed  their  ohil- 
dren  to  their  care  ;  upon  industry^  by  the 
idleness  of  their  inhabitants;  and  upon 
public  morals,  by  the  sins  which  were 
notoriously  committed  within  their  walla. 
In  this  liglu  were  monasteries  regarded  by 
tile  greater  |K>rtion  of  enlightened  men, 
when,  in  1781,  the  houses  of  some  orders 
were  wholly  abolished  by  Joseph  II,  and 
tbo0e  which  he  suflTered  to  itmain  were 


limited  to  a  certain  number  of  inmates, 
and  cut  off  from  all  connexion  with  an^ 
foreign  authority.  In  France,  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  orden  and  nnonasteries  was 
decreed,  in  1790,  which  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  states  incorporated  with 
France,  as  well  as  by  all  the  other  Catho- 
lic states  upon  the  continent  of  Europe, 
in  the  nineteenth  oenturv  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Napoleon,  with  the  exception 
of  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  Po- 
land and  Russia.  This  measure  seems  to 
have  been  the  result  of  financial  calcula- 
tions rather  than  the  dictate  of  true  hu- 
manity. In  Prussia,  provision  was  made 
for  the  monks  who  were  dispossessed; 
and,  after  Joseph's  example,  the  wealth 
obtained  by  secularizing  the  monaste- 
ries was  appropriated  to  the  sup|K>rt  of 
churches  and  schools;  but  where  the 
French  system  prevailed,  these  estates 
were  thrown  into  the  public  treasury. 
Late  events  have  much  improved  their 
condition  in  Italy ;  and  Pius  VII,  in  his 
concordate  with  France,  Bavaria  and  Na 
pies,  made  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  those  alreiady  existing,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  new  ones  in  those  countries.  Id 
Austria,  many  monasteries  have  been  suf- 
fered to  become  extinct  Not  a  few  of 
these  institutions  render  themselves  useful, 
by  the  instruction  of  youth,  especially  of 
the  female  sex,  and  by  taking  care  or  the 
nek.  (For  the  monastic  vows,  see  the 
next  article ;  for  further  information,  see 
Orders,  rdigioua,  ^hbot,  Anachortt,  &c.) 

Monastic  Vows  are  three  in  number; 
poverty,  chastity  and  obedience.  The 
vow  of  poverty  prevents  tiie  monks  from 
holding  any  property  individually ;  mo- 
nasteries, however,  may  hold  corporate 
property ;  for  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  high, 
higher  and  highest  degrees  of  poverty. 
In  the  first  case,  a  monastery  may  pos- 
sess portions  of  real  estate,  yet  not  more 
than  enough  for  its  support ;  as  the  Car- 
melites and  Augustines.  In  the  second, 
a  monastery  cannot  hold  any  real  estate, 
but  only  personal  property ;  as  books, 
dresses,  supplies  of  food  and  drink,  rents. 
&c. ;  as  tne  Dominicans.  The  third 
permits  neither  the  holding  of  real  nor 
of  personal  property ;  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Franciscans,  and  especially  the  Capu- 
chins. The  vow  of  chastity  requires  an 
entire  abstinence  from  iamiliar  inter- 
course with  the  other  sex ;  and  that  of 
obedience,  entire  compliance  with  the 
rules  of  the  order,  and  the  commands  of 
the  superior. 

MoiTBonno,  lord.  (See  BwnuU^  Jamtn.) 
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MotrcoNTOUR ;  a  village  of  France,  in 
Vienne,  about  twenty-five  miles  N.  \V. 
of  Poictiers.  Henry  HI,  when  duke  of 
Anjoii,  defeated  Coliguy  here  in  1569. 
(See  Coligny.) 

Monday  (moon  and  day;  Saxon  Mo^ 
nandag ;  German  Moniag,  Latin  lunct 
dies;  all  of  the  same  signification);  the 
second  day  of  our  week,  formerly  sacred 
to  the  moon.    (See  fVuL) 

MoifOAT,pLonoH.  (See Plough MoTuiay), 

MoNDOVi,  a  city  in  the  Sardinian  ter- 
ritories,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  in  Coni  (C'uimo),  thirty  miles 
south  of  Turin ;  a  bishop^s  see ;  popula- 
tion, 21,550.  It  is  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  steep  hilli  and  surrounded  bv  fortifica- 
tions. Among  the  public  buildings,  tlie 
principal  is  the  cathedral.  The  battle  of 
Mondovi,  gained  by  general  Bonafwrte  in 
1796,  rendered  the  French  masters  of 
Piedmont. 

MoNEMBASiA,  the  Greek  name  for  the 
place  called  in  the  English  books  Maloa- 
si(L  The  population  given  under  Malvct- 
sia  is  that  of  theplace  before  the  late  des- 
olating war.     The  present  population  is 

Monet  ;  the  common  medium  of  ex- 
change among  civilized  nations.  Money 
must  consist  of  a  material,  1.  which  has 
a  value  of  its  own ;  2.  which  eveir  man 
is  willing  to  accept  in  exchange  for  his 
property ;  3.  whose  value  is  i^adily  as- 
certained. If  this  material  is  moulded 
into  a  particular  forks,  and  stamped  with 
a  mark  denoting  its  value,  so  that  it  is 
appropriated  expressly  to  the  exchang- 
ing of  articles  having  value,  it  is  called 
moneyj  in  distinction  from  other  arti- 
cles which  have  value,  but  which  are 
not  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  The 
materials  of  which  money  is  made,  as 
well  as  the  coin,  are  merchandise,  like 
other  articles  tliat  are  bought  and  sold. 
Different  nations,  in  the  early  periods  of 
tlieir  cultivation,  have  chosen  for  money 
different  materials,  all  having  more  or 
less  of  the  above-mentioned  peculiarities. 
All  nations  advanced  in  trade  and  the 
arts,  give  preference  to  metals,  especially 
the  precious  metals ;  for,  1.  xhey  derive 
value  from  the  smallness  of  their  quanti- 
ties, compared  with  the  demand  for  them 
in  the  ornamental  and  useful  arts;  2. 
They  are  very  little  subject  to  corrosion 
and  destruction  by  use.  3.  They  are  sus- 
ceptible of  minute  division,  and  may  be 
used  in  small  quantities  or  masses.  4. 
They  are  easily  trans(>orted,  as  their 
transportation  to  any  distance  will  cost 
but  a  small  part  of  then:  value.    5.  The 


quantity  is  increased  by  labor.  The  ad- 
vantage of  using  the  precious  metals  for 
a  universal  currency  is  still  greater,  when 
it  is  not  left  for  every  private  man  to  di- 
vide the  pieces  of  metal,  to  weigh  them, 
and  ^  their  fineness,  but  persons  are  ap- 
pointed under  the  authority  of  the  law, 
to  decide  what  pieces  shall  be  circulated 
as  money,  to  stamp  tliem  so  as  to  fix  their 
weight  and  fineness,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  the  superscription  of  the  authority 
by  which  they  are  authorized.  Such 
pieces  are  called  com»  (q.  v.;  for  the 
process  of  coining,  see  Mtut).  Instead  of 
money,  the  merchant  often  receives  a 
promissory  note  or  bill :  this  substitute  is 
sometimes  improperly  termed  money. 
It  is  manifest  that  promissory  notes  or 
bills  of  exchange  are  of  the  same  value 
with  the  real  money  only  while  they  can 
be  readily  exchanged  for  coin,  and  that 
they  must  lose  their  value  in  proportion 
as  the  credit  of  those  who  issue  them, 
sinka  This  is  true  of  all  paper  money 
(see  CircidtUing  Medium),  and  all  metaltie 
money  whose  current  value  'i  higher 
than  Its  real  value,  all  notes  or  bonds 
taken  instead  of  money.  That  any  sort 
of  money  may  be  received  for  its  real 
value,  or  that  which  it  rep»resents,  and 
trade  be  carried  on  by  means  of  it,  it 
is  necessary  that  its  value  should  be 
acknowledged  wherever  it  is  used.  A 
distinction,  however,  is  made  between 
money  which  is  received  in  only  one 
trading-;>lace  or  small  circle,  issued  in 
time  of  peculiar  necessity,  denominated 
tokens,  &c.,  also  coins  current  in  only 
one  country,  and  money  which  is  every 
where  acknowledged  and  received,  such 
as  bars  of  gold  and  silver,  of  a  certain 
weight  and  fineness,  also  Dutch  ducats^ 
Spanish  dolloju  The  exchangeable  value 
of  gold  and  silver,  like  tliat  of  all  other 
commodities,  depends,  in  the  first  place, 
on  their  plenty  or  scarceness,  or,  in  other  . 
words^  the  quantity  supplied  in  comimri- 
son  with  the  quantity  wanted,  or  for  which 
there  is  a  demand ;  and,  in  tlie  second 
place,  upon  the  labor  necessary  in  extract- 
ing tlie  ore  from  the  mines,  and  refiniuff 
it.  As  a  seneral  rule,  it  may  be  assumed 
tliat  if,  taking  the  aggregate  of  silver  mines, 
and  that  of  iron  mines,  the  exiiense,  that 
is,  tlie  labor,  including  the  use  of  machine- 
ry, necessaiy  to  extract  a  pound  of  silver 
from  the  ore,  and  refine  it,  is  twenty  times 
the  expense,  or  labor,  of  smelting,  mrging 
and  refining  a  pound  of  iron,  silver  win  be 
wortli  twenty  times  as  much  as  iron.  The 
comparotive  value  of  gold  and  silver  will 
depend  upon  the  same  causes  as  that  of 
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either  compared  with  iron,  copper  or  tin. 
In  the  U.  States,  the  value  or  gold,  com- 
pared to  that  of  silver,  is  as  ISjrf  to  1 ;  in 
England,  as  15^  to  1 ;  in  France,  as  15^|} 
to  1 ;  and  in  Geneva,  as  15^  to  1.  The 
comparative  value  is  necessarily  veiy 
nearly  the  same  all  over  the  world,  since 
each  metal  costs  but  a  trifle  for  tranf^poit- 
ation,  and  both  are  articles  of  value  every- 
whei-e.  The  quantities  of  ffold,  in  its  va- 
rious forms  of  coin  and  bullion  of  all  de- 
scriptions, including  bars,  plate,  &c.,  has 
l)een  estimated  to  be  10,000,000  of  pounds, 
troy  weiffht  A  scarcity  of  money  can 
occur  only  when,  1.  the  material  of  which 
it  is  manufactured  is  deficient,  or,  2.  when 
those  who  are  in  want  of  it  have  nothing 
to  give  in  exchange  to  its  possessors.  In 
the  last  case,  there  is  no  reid  deficiency  of 
money,  for  there  are  individuals  who,  by 
the  terms  of  the  supposition,  possess  the 
money :  there  is  only  a  deficient  demand 
for  goods  on  hand,  and  those  only  are  in 
want  of  money  who  are  unable  to  dispose 
of  these  goods.  Scarcity  of  money,  there- 
fore, is  only  a  relative  expression ;  i.  e.  there 
are  certain  places  or  persons  without  mon- 
ey to  obtain  certain  articles  which  they  de- 
sire to  possess.  All  mechanics,  artisans  and 
manufacturers  want  money  enough  to  pur- 
chase the  raw  materials  which  they  con- 
9u  me,  and  to  pay  the  veages  of  iheir  laborers. 
Merchants  need  monev  to  pay  manufac- 
turers and  producers  ror  their  goods,  ard 
to  transport  them  where  they  are  wanted 
and  the  last  consumer  needs  it  to  give  in 
exchange  for  what  he  eats,  drinks,  wears, 
&C.,  to  the  dealer  of  whom  he  procures 
tlie  requisite  articles.  Now,  if  any  one  of 
these  classes  has  not  the  money  required 
for  any  of  those  purposes,  there  is  a  scar- 
city of  money  for  that  class  of  individuals. 
In  these  and  similar  cases,  the  scarcity  of 
money  does  not  suppose  a  real  scarcity  of 
gold  and  silver,  or  a  deficiency  of  coined 
metals.  The  scarcity  arises  from  the 
want  of  industry,  or  means,  in  any  class 
of  citizens,  to  procure  the  money  in  circu- 
lation, or  from  their  industry  bemg  direct- 
ed to  the  production  of  such  articles  as 
there  is  no  present  demand  for  among  the 
actual  possessors  of  money ;  as  when,  ftr 
instance,  in  grain-growing  countries,  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  purchasers  of  the  grain 
produced,  there  not  being  consumers 
enough  of  the  grain,  who  can  obtain  or 
produce  desirable  articles  in  exchange  for 
It  In  such  a  case,  the  producers  of  grain 
can  obtain  money  only  ny  exportation  of 
the  article  to  foreign  ports.  And  if  it 
iiappens  that  the  foreign  lands  to  which  it 
«  exported   are   alr^y  provided  with 


grain  from  some  other  quarter,  it  will  ro 
main  uusold— -not  because  there  is  no 
money,  but  because  there  is  no  motive  to 
induce  its  possessors  to  part  with  it  for 
grain.  In  places  where  manufactures  of 
any  kind  prosper,  a  certain  quantity  of 
monev  is  required  to  provide  the  materi- 
als. This  sum  is  easily  ascertained,  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  average,  and  there  is 
no  scarcity  of  money  for  these  purposes, 
as  long  as  this  sum  is  on  hand.  But  when 
the  manufacture  is  increased,  by  the  op- 
eration of  panicular  circumstances,  and 
the  place  produces  more  goods  than  com- 
nion  upon  this  account,  a  scarcity  of 
money  may  easily  occur  among  those  de- 
voted to  this  branch  of  business.  If  now 
these  pereons  possess  goods  or  credit,  they 
make  use  of  both  to  obtain  the  money  re- 
quired fW)m  other  parts ;  which  will  de 
pend,  again,  upon  their  being  able  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  transporting  their  goods, 
or  to  give  to  the  holders  of  motiey  a  high- 
er interest  than  they  can  elsewhere  obtain. 
Money,  in  these  cases,  becomes  of  more 
value  in  these  places  than  in  those  where 
it  is  not  so  much  in  demand ;  and  it  fol- 
lows, from  this,  that  money  will  leave  the 
pkices  where  it  is  plenty  to  seek  those 
where,  from  the  want  of  it,  more  will  be 
paid  for  its  use;  and,  in  this  manner,  a 
scarcity  of  money  will  work  its  own  cure. 
Money  is  profitable  to  any  country  only 
by  means  of  its  circulation  (q.  v.) ;  for  cir- 
culatioo  makes  money  the  continually  re- 
peated cause  of  the  production  of  new 
portions  of  property ;  and,  on  this  account, 
a  very  small  sum  of  money,  which  is  in 
constant  circulation,  is  of  &r  more  benefit 
to  a  country  than  the  possession  of  the 
largest  sums  which  remain  locked  up,  and 
do  not  change  owners.  A  great  quantity 
of  money,  therefore,  is  of  no  service  to  a 
country,  unless  there  are  desfanable  things 
in  that  country,  for  the  purchase  of  which 
it  is  to  be  paid,  and  thus  transferred  from 
one  to  another.  When,  therefore,  more 
money  flows  into  any  country  than  will 
pay  for  what  the  country  actually  pro- 
duces, money  becomes  of  less  value,  and 
the  money  price  of  merchandise  greater. 
In  this  case,  it  is  better  to  procure  the 
goods  firom  countries  where  their  money 
price  is  less.  The  money  will  thus  be 
exported  again,  and  procure  a  return  of 
cheap  goods  in  its  place.  But,  by  this 
process,  the  industrious  part  of  the  popu- 
lation are  injured,' and  those  only  receive 
profit  who  make  these  exchanges  of  money 
for  foreign  goods.  The  laboring  claRsea 
therefore  experience  a  scarcity  of  money, 
because  the  articles  which  they  produce 
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do  not  command  a  ready  sale.  In  tnis 
manner,  all  the  gold  and  silver  obtained 
by  Spain  and  Portugal  from  SouUi  Amer- 
ica passed  into  foreign  countries  in  ex- 
change for  foreign  necessaries.  The  only 
true  means,  then,  to  remove  and  to  prevent 
permanently  a  scamity  of  money,  is  to 
improve  the  state  of  domestic  and  mtemal 
incfustiy ;  and  their  opinion  is  wholly  des- 
titute of  foundation,  who  believe  that  a 
mere  plenty  of  money  is  sufficient  to  de^ 
velo|>e  a  healthy  state  of  domestic  indii»- 
tiy ;  for  the  money  does  not  produce  the 
goods,  but  (bllowB  their  production.  And 
money  will  not  stay  in  a  country  that 
does  not  contain  goods  upon  which 
it  may  be  expended,  but  it  seeks  those 
countries  which  produce  the  objects  of 
desire.  The  worst  of  all  means  of  sup- 
plying a  scarcity  of  money  is  the  multi- 
plication of  those  things  (as  paper  of  all 
kinds)  by  which  it  is  represented,  or  which 
are  used  as  substitutes  for  it ;  for  these 
circulating  media  are  only  worth  so  much 
as  can  be  obtained  in  real  value  for  them, 
and  the  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  in 
the  country,  preventing  those  who  desire 
it  fiiom  exchanging  their  money  for  them, 
the  value  of  this  paper  medium  falls 
at  once,  and  often  to  such  a  pitch  that  a 
million  of  these  dollars  shall  not  be  enough 
for  the  purchase  of  one  silver  dollar.  Nor 
does  it  help  tlie  case  to  base  the  value  of 
this  money  upon  any  thing  else  than  the 
precious  metals ;  for,  if  their  value  ia  ex- 
pressed in  anv  article  not  so  easily  dispos- 
ed of  as  gold  or  silver,  as  grain,  for  in- 
stance, these  bills  for  ^rain  are  worth  no 
more  tlian  the  proin  itself;  and,  if  grain 
foils  in  value,  these  gndiKbills  must  of 
necessity  sink  with  them ;  and,  if  die  grain 
cannot  be  used  as  a  means  of  payment, 
then  they  lose  their  value  altogether.  A 
circulating  medium  fixed  upon  so  inse- 
cure a  baaa  can  never  take  the  place  of 
real  gold  and  silver.  The  truth  of  all 
these  remarks  is  strikingly  illustrated  bj 
the  history  of  the  continental  paper  issued 
by  the  American  congress,  during  the  rev- 
olution, and  by  that  of  the  celebrated 
French  assignats,  which,  resting  upon 
the  credit  of  a  people  without  money,  and 
without  means  of  getting  it,  were  soon 
found  to  be  of  little  worth,  or  of  none  at 
all.  Nor  is  this  contradicted  by  the  foct 
that  the  paper  of  the  bank  of  England  re- 
mained good  during  the  stoppage  of  spe- 
cie payments;  for  the  wealth  and  the 
procfuctiveneflB  of  that  nation  are  so  great 
08  to  render  all  transactions  safo  in  any 
paper  authorized  bv  iui  government ;  and 
that  wealth  and  industry  combined  place 


it  in  a  situation  so  for  removed  from  inosi 
countries,  that  it  only  forms,  in  this  re 
epect,  a  foir  exception  to  a  general  law. 
M<m^,  SUmdard  of,  (See  Standard,] 
MoMGE,  Caspar,  a  celebrated  mathema- 
tician and  natural  philosopher,  bom  at 
Beaune,  in  1746,  studied  in  the  coUeges 
of  the  fothers  of  the  oratory  at  Beaune 
and  Lyons  with  such  success  that  he  be- 
came a  teacher  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  at  the  military 
school  of  M^zi^res,  where  he  assisted  fios- 
sut,  the  professor  of  mathematics,  and  af- 
terwards Nollet,  professor  of  physics, 
whom  he  succeeded.  In  1780,  he  remov- 
ed to  Paris,  on  being  admitted  into  the 
academy  of  sciences,  and  became  the  co- 
adjutor of  Bossut,  in  a  course  of  lectures 
on  hydrodynamics  at  the  Louvre.  He 
quitted  M^zieres  entirely  in  1783,  on  being 
appointed  examiner  of  the  marine,  when 
he  composed  a  Treatise  on  Statics,  after- 
wards used  for  the  polytechnic  school.  In 
1789,  like  other  friends  of  freedom,  Monge 
indulged  in  expectations  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  France.  Through  the  influence 
of  Condorcet,  he  was  made  minister  of  the 
marine,  in  1792,  and  he  held,  at  tlie  same 
time,  the  portfolio  of  minister  of  war, 
during  the  absence  of  general  Servan  with 
the  army.  He  thus  became  a  member  of 
the  executive  council  of  government,  Ui 
which  capacity  he  signed  the  order  for  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVI.  Shortly  after, 
he  resigned  his  functions,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  exposed  to  the  perBecu- 
tion  of  the  ruling  party  of  the  Jacobins, 
a^inst  which  he  successfully  defended 
himself.  He  was  then  employed,  together 
with  other  men  of  science,  in  improving 
tlie  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  other- 
wise augmenting  the  military  resources  of 
the  country.  The  Normal  school  was 
founded,  with  which  Monge  became  con- 
nected ;  and  he  then  published  his  GionU- 
trte  descriptive^  one  of^his  principal  %vorks. 
Together  with  Berthollet  and  Guy  ton 
Morveau,  he  principally  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  tlie  polytechnic  school ; 
afler  which,  in  1796,  be  was  commission- 
ed to  go  to  Italy,  and  collect  the  treasures 
of  art  and  science  from  tlie  countries  con- 
quered by  the  French ;  and  the  labora  of 
Monge  and  his  colleagues  gave  rise  to  the 
splendid  assemblage  of  works  of  taste  and 
flenius,  which  for  a  time  ornamented  the 
halls  of  the  Louvre.  In  1798,  he  went 
with  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  where  he  was 
again  employed  in  the  service  of  scienca. 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  resumed  his 
functions  as  professor  at  the  polytechnic 
school,  in  the  success  of  which  he  greatly 
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Interetted  himself.  The  attaohment  which 
be  manifested  to  Bonaparte  led  to  his  be- 
ing nominated  a  member  of  the  senate,  on 
the  formation  of  that  body.  The  em|)eror 
bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  anxid  o)^P«- 
/uMum,  the  senatorial  lordship  of  Liege, 
made  him  grand  cordon  of  the  legion  of 
honor,  |;ave  him  an  estate  in  Westphalia, 
and,  a  little  before  he  set  out  on  his  Rus- 
sian expedition,  a  present  of  S00,000 
fhmcs.  The  fall  of  his  benefiictor  involv- 
ed him  in  misfortunes.  He  was  expelled 
from  ihe  institute  in  1616,  ode  of  his  sons- 
in-law  was  exiled,  and  he  was  deprived 
of  all  his  employments.  His  faculties  be- 
caoie  disordered,  and  he  died  July  28, 1818. 
Besides  the  works  above  noticed,  Monge 
published  Description  dtVAH  dtfabriquer 
lu  Canons  (4to.),  and  Jlppticaiion  cfe 
VAnabfst  h  la  Giomilrit  des  JSurfaces  (4to.)^ 
as  well  as  a  multitude  of  memoirs  on 
mathematical  and  physical  science.  His 
pupil  Dupin  has  puUished  an  Essai  his' 
tori^  sur  Us  Services  ei  Us  Travaux  «n- 
enlifiques  de  Monge, 

MoifouLS  \  a  great  nadon  in  the  north - 
cast  of  Asia,  which,  after  having  been,  at 
two  different  tiroes  in  the  middle  ages,  dis- 
tinguished for  its  conquests,  has  been 
sunk,  for  these  centuries  post  In  inactivity, 
and  is  now  hardly  known  in  Europe,  but 
by  name.    The  Monguls  have  been  fre- 

3uently  confounded  with  the  Tartars 
welling  in  South-western  Asia,  with 
whom,  however,  they  have  notliing  in 
common  but  a  nomadic  mode  of  life, 
and  an  irregular,  ravage  method  of  wag- 
ing war,  pillage  being  their  sole  object. 
They  differ  from  them  essentially,  by  a 
dhigy  complexion,  small  eyes,  aiid  their 
corporeal  structure  in  general,  as  well  as  by 
their  language  and  manners.  Their  early 
history  is  obscure.  In  the  thuteenth  cen- 
tury, they  spread  tbetr  conquests  and  dev- 
astations from  the  deptlis  of  Nortliem 
Asia  over  Russia,  ana  other  parts  of 
Europe.  They  came  from  the  regions 
which  they  now,  in  part,  inhabit,  Mon- 
golia, north  of  the  great  wall  of  China,  be- 
tween the  present  Eastern  Tartary  and  Bu- 
cliaria.  For  their  power  and  consequence 
they  were  indebted  to  the  genius  of  a 
single  extraordinary  individual,  Gengliis 
Khan  (n.  v.),  who  having  been,  originally, 
merely  the  chief  of  a  single  Mongul  horde, 
compelled  the  other  honles  to  submit  to 
his  power,  and  then,  in  1206,  conceived 
the  bold  plan  of  conquering  the  whole 
earth.  In  a  short  time  he  subjugated  two 
great  Tartar  empires  in  the  east  and  west 
of  Asia,  destroved  in  six  campaigns  Uie 
mighty  monarchy  of  the  sultans  ofChow- 
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aresmia,  who  reigned  over  Turkestan  and 
all  Persia  as  fiir  as  India,  and  during  the 
same  period  sent  part  of  his  subjects,  un- 
der the  command  of  his  eldest  son,  in 
1223,  to  devastate  Russia.  After  the 
death  of  Genghis  Khan,  in  1237,  his  sons 
pursued  bis  conquests,  subjueated  aH 
China,  subverted  the  calinhate  of  Bagdad, 
and  made  the  Seljook  sultans  of  Iconium 
tributary.  In  1237,  a  Mongul  army  again 
invaded  Russia,  conquered  Moscow,  and 
desolated  a  fSjnsi  portion  of  the  country. 
Having  subjugated  Russia,  the  Monguis 
entered  Poland  in  1240,  burned  Cracow, 
and  advanced  in  Silesia  to  Liegnitz,  where 
they  conquered  Henry,  duke  of  Breslau, 
in  a  bloody  battle,  April  9,  1241.  But 
want  of  provisions  soon  compelled  them 
to  leave  the  countries  which  they  had  laid 
waste  with  fire  and  sword.  In  Germany, 
and  even  France,  where  the  former  inva- 
sions of  the  Huns  were  heM  in  remem- 
brance, the  fear  of  them  was  so  ffreat,  that 
fasts  and  prayers  were  appointed  to  aveit 
their  approach.  They  were  prevented 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  genera) 
consternation  to  extend  their  conquests, 
by  the  disputes  which  arose  respecting 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  after  the 
death  of  Khan  Octal,  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Genghis  Khan.  Th^  empire  of 
the  Monguls  still  held  together,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  thuteenth  century  was  at  the 
summit  of  its  power.  At  that  time,  it  ex- 
tended from  the  Chinese  sea  and  from 
India,  ftr  into  the  interior  of  Siberia,  and 
to  the  finontierB  of  Poland.  The  principal 
seat  of  the  great  khan  was  Chma ;  the 
other  countries  were  governed  by  subor* 
dinate  khans,  all  of  whom  were  descended 
from  Genghis,  and  were  more  or  less  de- 
pendent on,  the  great  khan.  The  most 
powerful  of  the  Monguls  were  the  Kapt- 
sbaks,  who  lived  on  the  Wolgn,  and  were 
the  scourges  of  Russia,  and  the  Dshaga- 
tais,  who  lived  between  the  river  Oxus 
and  Tartary.  But  this  division  of  the  em- 
pire among  several  petty  princes  was  the 
cause  of  the  gradual  decay  of  the  power 
and  consequence  of  the  Monguls  in  the 
fourteenth  centmir.  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, vaipous  hordes  of  this  nation  were 
subjugated  or  destroyed  by  the  Russians^ 
whose  conquerors  they  had  previously 
been.  In  China,  the  empire  of  the  Mon- 
guls had  been  overturned,  in  1368,  by  a 
revoludon.  But,  about  1360,  there  ap- 
peared a  second  formidable  warrior  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Dshagatai,  Timurlenk  (Tan> 
erlane,  q.  v.),  called  also  Timur  Beg.  He 
was  of  obscure  descent,  but,  as  the  dynasty 
of  the  Monguls  of  Dshagatai  bad  fiiUea 
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into  decline,  niifled  himself  by  his  talents 
and  courage  to  the  sovereignty  of  tlie 
wliole  nation.  In  1360,  he  chose  the  city 
of  Samarcand  for  die  seat  of  his  new 
government  The  other  Mongul  tribes, 
ynth  Persia,  Central  Asia  and  Hindoetan, 
were  successively  subjugated  by  him.  In 
1400,  he  attacked,  in  Natolia,  the  sultan 
Bajazet  I,  who  had  been  hithrrto  victoria 
ous  against  the  Christians  in  Europe,  and 
before  whom  Constandnople  trembled. 
The  baUle  of  Ancyra  (Auguri),  1402,  was 
decided  against  H<^azet ;  he  suffered  a 
total  defeat,  and  was  even  made  prisoner 
by  Tiraur.  The  story  of  the  severity 
which  the  conqueror  is  said  to  have  used 
towards  his  prisoner,  is  not  well  substan* 
itated.  For  a  done,  the  Christian  powers 
were  thus  Ireed  from  a  formidable  enemy. 
After  Timur  had  conquered  and  desolated 
all  Natolia,  he  died  on  an  expedition  to  Clii- 
na,  Blarch  19, 1405, 09  years  of  age.  After 
his  death,  the  monarchy  of  the  Monguls 
was  divided  into  several  states.  Baber  (Ba- 
bur),ade8cendant  ofTimur,  founded,  in  In- 
dia, in  1519;  a  powerful  monarchy,  which 
existed  till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 

2,  as  the  empire  of  the  Great  Mogul.  (See 
indostan.)  The  Mongul  tribes  now  in 
existence  live  partly  under  Russian,  part^ 
ly  under  Chinese  dominion.  Those 
which  remaili  of  the  tribe  of  the  Kap- 
tshaks  live  intermingled  with  the  Cal- 
iftucks,  in  die  government  of  Irkutsk ; 
dieir  number,  with  that  of  the  Calmucks, 
is  estimated  at300,00a  The  rest,  which 
are  under  Chinese  sovereignty,  but  are 
governed  by  four  different  khans,  live  in 
Mongolia,  which  is  bounded  by  Tunimsia, 
China,  Little  Tartary  and  Siberia.  They 
all  profes)  the  religion  of  Fo  (q.  v.),  lead  a 
nomadic  lifo,  but,  by  means  of  caravans, 
carry  on  some  trade  with  K^sna,  in 
woollen  and  cotton  eoods  of  their  own 
manufacture.  (See  the  HisL  de$  Monguls 
depuU  Tschinguix-Khan  juami^h  Ttmour- 
Lane  f  Paris,  1824),  and  Isaac  James 
Sch mint's  excellent  Fhrschunfm  in  Ge- 
hieteder  aUem,  rdigi&sen^  pottUachm  und 
littrar,  IBUdunsgescL  der  Mon^en  und 
Tibeter  (St  Peteraburg,  1824).  Schmidt's 
German  translation  of  Ssanang  Ssoets»n's 
History  of  the  Eastern  Monguls  accompa- 
nied with  a  commentary,  ancl  with  the 
Mongul  original,  has  been  printed  at  Pe- 
tersburg, at  the  expense  or  the  emperor. 
Bailer's  interesting  Memoirs,  written  by 
himself,  have  been  translated  from  the 
Dshagatai  Turkish  into  English  (London, 
1826),  bjT  Leyden  and  Erskine  with  an 
mtroduction,  very  important  for  the  histo- 
ry of  the  MoDgoh. 


MorrirsuR.  Nov.  24,  1789,  a  joiinial 
was  commenced  at  Paris,  tiie  GaxxtU  Mil- 
tionaU,  ou  U  Moniteur  Unioenely  which 
was  intended  to  give  an  account  of  fbreigB 
events,  but  more  especially  of  the  doings  of 
the  national  assembly,  and  on  the  7th  Ni- 
yose  of  the  year  VHI,  iUwas  declared  an 
official  paper.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
tlie  most  important,  and  tlie  only  official, 
journal  of  the  French  government.  Since 
Jan.  1, 1811,  it  has  dropped  the  dtle  Ga- 
zette JSTationaUj  and  retained  only  that  of 
MowUewr  Unioerad.  The  occurrences  that 
took  place  between  1787  and  the  opening 
of  the  national  assembly,  have  been  subse- 
quently added  in  an  introduction,  published 
in  the  year  IV  (Paris,  1  vol^  fol.).  In  the 
year  I  a  (Paris,  2  vols.,  folio),  appeared  iNs 
Rholutiin  Drancaiaey  ou  Analyst  eomplHe 
et  imparUaU  du  Momteur,  par  Ordrt  Chro- 
nolo^ique,  and  in  the  following  year,  the 
TViMe  AlphaUHque  du  MomUur  mkewise 
in  2  vols.,  fol.),  but  neither  of  which,  unfor- 
tunately, comes  down  farther  than  the 
close  of  the  year  VII.  The  Moniteur  ap- 
pears every  day  in  a  large  folio  sheet,  often 
accompanied  widi  supplements.  It  con- 
tains, in  the  two  divisions  appropriated  to 
foreign  and  domestic  nevra,  not  only  the 
official  otdinances  ami  documents  of  the 
government,  appoidlnents,  removals  from 
office,  promouons,  &c.,  with  notices  on 
the  arts,  litemture  and  the  drama,  but  also 
such  poHtical  information  as  the  govern- 
ment intends  shall  be  regarded  in  France 
as  official.  The  MomUur  had  a  great  cir- 
culation in  France  and  Europe  generally, 
and  also  in  America,  during  the  revolution. 
Entire  sets  are  rare.  The  years  VII  and 
VIII  f  1798— 1800)  in  paiticukr,  of  which 
a  smaller  impression  was  made,  are  oflen 
wanti  ng.  Among  the  daily  papers  of  mod- 
em times,  the  Moniteur  maintains  a  melan- 
choly celebrity.  It  has  exhibited,  in  the 
same  nation,  the  picture  of  the  most  un- 
bridled popular  rage,  and  of  oppressive 
monarchical  despotism.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  collections  of  public  doc- 
uments for  the  historian  or  the  great 
changes  in  Europe  since  the  beginning  of 
the  French  revolution. 

Monitor  ;  a  ^nus  of  large  lizards^ 
which  have  teeth  in  both  jaws,  and  none 
on  the  palate ;  most  of  them  have  the  tail 
compreiased  laterally  :  they  derive  theur 
name  from  a  populair  belief*^  that  thev  give 
warning  of  the  approach  of  crocodiles,  by 
making  a  kind  or  whistling  noise.  Tbev 
are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  worid, 
and  the  fossil  remains  of  species  much 
liu^r  than  any  now  existing,  have  been 
discovered  in  various  places  m  Europe. 
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MoiiTTORiAL  Instruction.  (See  JIfu- 
hud  Inslrvetion.) 

Monk.  (See  MmuuUry^  and  Onkrgy 
religious.) 

Monk,  George,  duke  of  Albemarle,  an 
English  military  officer,  distinguished  in 
bitftory  for  the  prominent  part  he  acted  in 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  was  the  son 
of  air  Thomas  Monk.  He  was  bom  Dec. 
6,  1608.  Entering  into  the  army  at  an 
early  age,  he  served  under  sir  Richard 
Grenvilte,  in  an  expedition  to  Spain,  and 
in  16110,  went  to  the  Netherlands,  where 
he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  He 
was  ensBged  in  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion of  Charles  I  against  the  Scots  in 
1699,  at  which  period'  he  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-colonel On  the  rebellion  taking 
place  in  Ireland,  he  was  sent  thither,  and 
bis  services  were  rewarded  with  the  post 
of  governor  of  Dublin.  Hostilities  occur- 
ring between  the  king  and  the  parliament. 


rettotatjon  of  the  Stuart  ftmily  to  the 
throne,  in  the  iierson  of  Charles  II.  The 
dukedom  of  Albemarle,  the  oitier  of  the 
garter,  and  the  office  of  orivy^counsellon 
rewarded  the  loyalty  or  the  restorer  of 
Charles  II.  During  the  Dutch  war,  Monk 
was  again  employ^  in  the  naval  service, 
and  in  1666  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet  com- 
manded by  >hia  former  antagonist,  Van 
Tromp,  and  admiral  De  Ruyter.  He  died 
January  3, 1670,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster-abbey. He  was  married  to  a 
woman  in  low  life,  wko  maiutahaed  a  com- 
plete ascendency  over  him. 

MoNKET  (timia,  Linn.).  The  monkey 
tribe  forms  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
great  order  ot  auadntmana,  and,  in  addition 
to  bands  on  all  the  extremities,  wiih  long 
and  flexible  Angers  and  opposable  tliuml)s, 
they  generally  possess  also  the  following 
charaeteristics: — ^The  incisor  teeth  are  four 
in  each  jaw,  and  their  molars  resemble 


colonel  Monk  brought  over  his  regiment    thoae  of  man :  these  are  five  in  number  on 
to  his  majesty's  assistance.    He  was  ap-    — »*  «"•'''»  '^^  ^««.ii  «•«  in  tk^  m^nbAva  ^r 


pointed  major-general  in  the  Irish  brisade , 
and,  beuig  employed  at  the  siege  of  Nant- 
wick,  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  commit- 
ted to  custody  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
He  devoted  his  leisure  to  writing,  and 
composed  Obeervaitions  on  Militaiy  and 


each  side  of  each  jaw  in  the  monkeys  of 
the  old  continent,  and  in  one  tribe  of  the 
new;  the  remainder  of  the  American  E()e- 
cies  have  a  sixth.  The  canines  vary  in 
size,  from  a  powerful  tusk  to  a  trifling 
projection  beyond  their  ether  teeth.  The 
nails  of  all    their   fingers,  as   well 


Political  Aflfairs,  published  not  long  after  those  of  the  thumbs,  are  invariably  fla* 
his  death.  Having  been  detained  about  and  expanded.  The  head  is  subject  to 
three  yewa  in  confinement,  he  accepted  a  great  variations,  in  some  approaching  the 
commission  from  the  parliament,  «n  con-  human  in  form,  and  passing  through  every 
dition  of  being  employed  only  against  the  intermediate  firadatton,  till  it  becomes  as 
Irish  insurgents.  He  disdnguished  him-  flat  as  that  of  the  dog.  But  of  all  their 
self  repeatcKlly  in  diis  service ;  but,  having  organs  there  ia  none  which  exhibits  so  re- 
n.ade  a  treaty  with  the  Catholic  chieflaiu  markable  a  discrepancy  as  the  tail :  this  is 
O^Neal,  which  gave  oflTence  to  the  Eufflish    wholly  wanting  in  some ;  fbnna  a  mere  ru- 

— i: * — --^vemment,  he  resigned  his    dimeiit  in  oihers;  is  short  and  tapering  in 

'"a  third  group ;  moderately  king  and  cylin- 
drical in  a  fourth ;  in  a  fifth,  extremely 
long,  and  covered  with  hair ;  whilst,  again, 
in  another  ffroup,  it  is  k>ng,  denuded  of 
hair  beneaOi  and  at  tip,  and  prehensile. 
On  these  characters  naturalists  have  made 
several  classifications  of  them,  each  dif- 
republic,  he  engaged  in  the  naval  service,    fering  from  the  other  ss  to  the  value  of 


command,  and  retired  to  his  estate.  After 
the  entire  overthrow  of  the  royal  party. 
Monk  vvas  employed  with  Cromwell  in 
Scotland,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Dunbar.  His  coadjutor  returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  intrusted  with  the  chief  com* 
mand.    War  taking  place  with  the  Dutch 


and,  together  with  adujirals  Blake  and 
Dean,  commanded  in  two  engagements, 
in  which  they  triumphed  over  the  enemy, 
commanded  by  the  famous  Van  Tromp. 
Ob  the  reestablishment  of  peace,  Monk  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  where,  at  the  head  of 
the  English  army,  he  mainuined  the  au- 
thority of  Cromwell  in  that  country.  On 
the  decease  of  the  protector,  the  resigna- 
t»n  of  iK)wer  by  his  son,  and  the  contest 
of  partiea  which  subsequently  took  place, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  commanding 
situation  which  he  occupied,  to  crush  the 
republicans,  and  promote  the  recall  and 


certain  distinctions.  The  following  ia 
that  given  bv  Cuvier,  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  Kigne  Anxnwi ; — 

SIMI^. 
I.  Subgenus.    Apes  proper,  or  of  the  an- 
cient continent. 

1.  Subdiviaion.  Oranga.  Simia,  Erxl.  Pith^ 

cusy  GeofT. 

2.  <*  Gibbona.     f/i/o6a<e»,  Iliff. 

3.  «  Gaenona.    Monkeya.    Cer^ 

eopiihecusj  Erxl. 

4.  "  SemnopUhecvSy  F.  Cuvier. 

5.  "<  Macaquea.    MaeaeuM. 
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6.  Bubdivuioii. 

7.  " 
8. 

II.  Sabgenns. 

1.  Division. 
1.  SubdiTiflion. 
2, 

3. 

4.  " 

6.         ** 

2.  Dirision. 
1.  Subdivision. 

8.  " 
3.         " 


MONKEY--MONMOUTIL 


Magote.    JiwcM,  F.  Cnv'wt. 
CynocepktUui,  Cuvier. 

Apes  of  the  new  continent. 

SapijooB. 

MyeeleM,  llig.  Howling  apes. 

^tdss,  GeofF. 
BrachuteUs,  Spiz. 
SagotirU,    Geoff.      Gastri- 

maxgus,  Spix. 
Cebus,  Geoff. 

Sakis. 

Brackiums,  Spix. 
Cai/«<Arir,  Geoff. 
J^oOkaraf  F.  Cuvler. 


But  although  thus  diversified  in  their 
formfi,  they  all  possess  some  general  char- 
acteristics. Ttiey  are  all  mischievous, 
filthy,  lascivious  and  thievish.  They  all 
eroploy  their  fore-feet  as  hands.  When 
iujured  or  offended,  they  use  threatening 
gestures,  chatter  their  teeth ;  and  when 
pleased,  appear  to  laugh.  The  dispositions 
of  many  of  the  species  are  extremely  |)er- 
verse,  whilst  others  are  so  mild  and  tracta- 
ble as  to  he  readily  tamed  and  taught  a 
variety  of  tricks.  They  are  all  fond  of 
hunting  for  vermin,  both  in  th^ir  own  fur 
and  in  that  of  their  companions,  possess  a 
very  delicate  sense  of  feeling,  and  are  able 
to  leap  with  surprising  agility  from  tree  to 
tree.  Mont  of  the  species  are  gregarious, 
associating  in  large  troops ;  but  each  troop 
is  invariably  formed  of  the  same  species. 
The  monkeys  proper  are  the  most  lively 
and  active,  theur  prehensile  tail  answer- 
ing the  purpose  of  an  additk>nal  hand. 
In  many  parts  of  India,  monkeys  were 
made  objects  of  wonship,  and  magnifi- 
cent temples  erected  to  theu'  honor. 
When  the  Portuguese  plundered  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  they  found,  in  one  of  tlie 
temples  dedicated  to  these  animals,  a 
small  golden  casket,  containing  the  tooth 
of  a  monkey.  This  was  held  in  such  es- 
timation by  the  natives,  that  they  offered 
700,000  ducats  to  redeem  iL  The  viceroy, 
however,  ordered  it  to  be  bunit.  Some 
years  afterwards,  however,  a  Portuguese 
having  obtained  a  similar  tooth,  pretended 
that  he  had  recovered  the  old  one,  which 
80  rejoiced  the  priests,  that  they  purchased 
it  from  him  for  a  sum  exceedmg  50,000 
dollai-s.  (See  ,^,  Baboon^  Orang  Olang.) 
Monmouth  ;  a  town  in  Monmouth 
county,  New  Jersey,  noted  for  the  battle 
between  the  British  troops  under  sir  Heruy 
Clinton,  and  the  Americans  under  general 
Washington,  June  28^  177a  Different 
divisions  of  the  American  army  were  com- 


manded by  Lee,  La&yette,  Greene, Wayne, 
Stewart  and  Scott.  The  number  of  each 
army  appears  to  have  been  about  ll,00a 
The  battle  commenced  late  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  continued  until  dark.  During 
the  night,  the  Britisli  secretly  left  the  field. 
The  American  army  had  eight  officers  and 
sixty-one  privates  killed.  The  British  army 
lost  about  three  hundred.  The  day  was 
intensely  warm,  and  many  died  from  fU- 
ti^e  and  thirst.  Cok)nel  Motictou,  a 
highly  valued  British  officer,  was  killed. 

Monmouth,  James,  duke  of^  the  son  of 
Lucy  Walters,  one  of  the  mistretBes  of 
Charles  II,  as  is  generally  refiorted  by 
that  prince,  although  some  circum8iancf*9 
render  it  highly  probable  that  one  of  her 
fonner  lovers  was  the  fiither  of  the  duke. 
He  was  bom  atRotterdam,in  1649,  and  was 
always  acknowledged  by  Charles,  who  had 
him  carefully  educated  in  France,  as  bis 
natural  son.  AAer  the  restoration,  he  was 
sent  home,  and  created  eari  of  Orkney 
and  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  received  thie 
garter.  *^  He  possessed,"  says  Hntne,  *^  all 
the  qualities  which  coukl  enga^  the  af- 
fections of  the  populace — a  mstinguished 
valor,  an  affidbie  address,  a  thoughtless 
generosity,  a  graceful  jiefson.  He  rose 
still  higher  hi  the  public  iavor  by  reason 
of  the  universal  hatred  to  which  the  duke 
(of  York),  on  account  of  his  religion,  was 
exposed.  Monmouth's  capacity  was 
mean ;  his  temper  pliant ;  so  that,  notwith- 
standing his  great  popularity,  he  bad  never 
been  dangerous,  had  he  not  implicitly  re^ 
signed  himself  to  the  guidance  of  Shaftes- 
bury, a  man  of  suoli  a  restless  temper, 
such  Bubde  wit,  and  such  abandoned  prin- 
ciples. That  daring  polidcian  had  flat- 
tered Monmouth  with  the  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  crown."  This  character 
explains  his  whole  life.  In  1679,  he  r&- 
eeived  the  command  against  the  Scotch 
covenanters,  whom  he  defeated  at  the  liat- 
tle  of  Both  well  bridge,  but  was  deprived 
of  his  command,  and  sent  out  of  the  kin<^- 
dom,  the  same  year,  to  quiet  the  fears  of 
the  duke  of  York.  He  soon  after  return- 
ed, and  engaged  in  several  couspinicitts 
with  Sidney,  Shaftesbury,  and  other  lend- 
ers, some  of  whom  were  desirous  of  es- 
tablishing a  republic;  others  merely  wi:«hed 
to  exclude  the  duke  of  York,  while  Mou- 
moutb  entertained  secret  hopes  of  acquir- 
ing the  crown.  One  of  tliese  plots,  some 
of  tlie  parties  to  which  were  also  concern- 
ed in  the  rye  house  plot,  being  discover- 
ed in  1683,  Monmoutn  concealed  himself 
for  some  time,  but  was  afterwards  par- 
doned, on  expressing  his  penitence.  No 
sooner  had  he  obtained  his  pardon  than 
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he  disavowed  having  made  any  conces- 
sions to  the  court,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, ordered  by  Charles  to  depart  from 
the  kingdom.  On  the  accession  of  James 
I],  Monmouth,  finding  himself  pursued 
by  the  king's  severity,  was  induced,  con- 
tmry  to  his  judgment  and  inclination,  by 
the  impatience  of  some  of  his  partisans, 
to  attempt  an  invasion  of  England.  He 
arrived  at  Lime  with  hardly  a  hundred 
followers  (June,  1685) ;  but  his  numbers 
were  soon  increased,  and  he  assumed  the 
title  of  king,  and  asserted  the  le^timacy 
of  his  birth.  His  forces  were  defeated  at 
8e<Jgemore  Bridgewater,  and  the  duke 
himself  was  made  prisoner,  having  been 
found  in  die  disguise  of  a  peasant,  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  overcome  with 
hunger,  fatigue  and  anxiety.  He  refused 
to  betray  his  accomplices,  and  conducted 
himself  with  much  firmness  on  the  scaf- 
fold, where  his  head  was  severed  from  his 
body,  afler  four  unsuccessful  blows.  The 
people,  of  whom  he  was  still  the  favorite, 
believed  that  the  person  executed  was  not 
Monmouth,  but  one  of  his  friends,  who 
resembled  him  so  nearly  as  to  pass  him- 
self off  for  the  duke,  and  suffer  in  his 
stead.  It  was  prolwbly  this  betief  which 
has  led  some  to  conjecture  tliat  the  famous 
Iron  Mask  was  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 

MoNifiER,  Pierre  Charles  Le  ;  astrono- 
mer, member  of  the  academies  at  Paris, 
Loudon  and  Beriin,  was  bom  at  Paris  in 
1715,  and  early  displayed  a  decided  in- 
clination for  a8tronomica>  studies.  In  his 
sixteenth  year,  he  made  observations  on 
Saturn,  and  in  his  twentieth  year  commu- 
nicated to  the  academy  of  sciences  in  Par- 
is his  NbuodU  Fifrvre  dt  la  Lunty  avu  la 
Description  des  Tackes,  The  academy 
admitted  him  into  their  number,  and,  in 
1735,  he  went  with  Maupertuis  to  Lap- 
knd.  In  1748,  Mounier  observed  the  an- 
nular eclipse  of  the  sun,  in  Scotland,  and 
was  the  nrst  who  measured  the  moon's 
diameter  on  the  sun's  disk.  In  1750, 
Louis  XV  employed  him  to  nm  a  meridi- 
an line  through  the  castle  of  Bellevue. 
Lalande,  with  whom  he  was  afterwards 
on  unfriendly  terms,  was  his  pupil,  and 
always  spoke  of  him  with  the  highest  es- 
teem. Lemonnier  was  of  an  impetuous 
and  capricious  temper ;  and  afler  his  death 
seveml  valuable  works  were  found  among 
his  papers,  which,  in  spite  of  all  entrea- 
ties, he  had  obstinately  refused  to  publish, 
and  which  he  threatened  to  bum.  Among 
them  was  a  catalogue  of  fixed  stars,  the 
plan  of  which  he  had  exhibited  to  the 
academy  in  1741.  He  was  indefatigable 
in  his  kbon,  and  his  whole  life  was  de* 
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voted  to  science,  which  is  indebted  to  him 
for  many  improvements.  He  was  the  first 
to  determine  the  difference  of  refrat  tion 
in  summer  and  winter.  He  corrected  the 
tables  of  the  sun,  aiui  the  catalogues  of  the 
stars,  fixed  with  greater  accuracy  the  in- 
clination of  the  ecliptic,  and  ascertained 
the  elevation  of  the  pole  at  Paris.  He 
introduced  into  France  the  transit-instni- 
ment  constructed  by  Graham,  and  pointed 
out  tiie  irregularities  in  the  motion  of 
Saturn,  produced  by  the  attraction  of  Ju- 
piter. He  died  in  1799.  Of  his  nume- 
rous works,  his  Histoire  Cdtsit  and  his 
Thiorit  fka  ConUtei  deserve  to  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned. 

MoRocnoRD  (from  the  Greek) ;  an  an- 
cient instmment,  or  machine,  so  called,  be- 
cause it  is  furnished  with  only  one  string. 
Its  use  is  to  measure  and  adjust  the  ratios 
of  the  intervals,  which  it  effects  by  the 
means  of  movable  bridges,  calculated  to 
divide  the  chord  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
speculatist.  The  numochord  appears  to 
have  been  in  constant  use  with  the  an- 
cients, as  the  only  means  of  forming  the 
ear  to  the  accurate  perception,  and  the 
voice  to  the  true  intonation,  of  those 
minute  and  difficult  intervals  which  were 
then  practised  in  nielody. 

Mo:«ocHROM£  (Gr.  /loyo;,  single,  and 
X^pM,  color),  in  ancient  painting ;  a  paint- 
ing with  one  single  color.  This  descrip* 
tion  of  art  is  very  ancient,  and  was  known 
to  the  Etmscans.  The  first  specimens  of 
the  art  of  painting  \^ere  of  one  tint  onlv^ 
which  was  most  commonly  red,  made 
either  with  cinnabar  or  minium.  Instead 
of  red,  white  paint  was  sometimes  used. 
Quintilian  says  of  Poly^otus,  and  Plinpr 
of  Zeuxis,  that  their  performances  of  tins 
kind  were  of  the  latter  description.  The 
antique  tombs  of  the  Tarqnins,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Coraeto,  olfer  several 
figures  painted  in  white  upon  a  dark 
ground.  The  first  four  plates  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  paintings  of  Hereulaneum 
contain  several  monochromes  upon  mar- 
ble. The  most  numerous  monumentii 
existmg  of  tiiis  kind  of  painting  are  on 
terra  cotta. 

MoNOCRAT  has  been  used  by  a  few 
writers  to  designate  with  one  word  an  ab- 
solute monarch.  They  object  to  autocratf 
as  not  sufficiently  precise,  since  there 
might  be  also  an  autocratic  body,  that  is, 
several  or  many  persons  who  govern  with- 
out any  dependence  on  those  who  are 
governed. 

MoNODRAMA  ;  a  drama  in  which  onl/ 
one  person  plays. 

MoMOORAM  (/!«»«(,  single,  or  only,  and 
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rwv«),  in  archajology  ;  a  character  or 
cipher  composed  of  one,  two,  or  more  let- 
ters jfiterwoveu,  Y>eiDg  a  sort  of  abbrevia- 
tion of  a  name,  anciently  used  as  a  seal, 
badge,  arms,  &c.  They  were  used  on 
coiiiri,  standards,  walls  and  tapsstry,  seals 
and  documents;  first  on  coins,  latest  on 
documents,  in  which  they  were  employed 
not  only  by  princes  and  ecclesiasdcal  dig- 
nities, but  also  by  magistrates  and  notaries. 
Their  u;5e  particularly  as  arms  is  ancient, 
as  appears  from  Plutarch,  and  from  some 
Greek  medals  of  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Alacedon,  and  Alexander,  his  son.  The 
Roman  laharwn  hoie  the  monogram  of 
J«su8  Christ,  which  consisted  of  two  let- 
ters, an  p  placed  perpendicularly  through 
the  middle  of  a  x,  as  we  find  it  on  many 
medals  of  the  s^  of  Constantine,  these 
being  tlie  two  first  letters  of  the  word 
ZPiZTOi:.  Under  the  Eastern  empire,  it 
is  usual  to  find  MIK,  which  form  the 
monogram  of  Mary,  Jesus,  Constantine. 
The  use  of  monograms  was  exceedingly 
common  upon  Greek  coins ;  and  many 
antiquarians  have  bestowed  much  time 
and  attention  in  the  efi^ort  to  decipher 
them — a  useless  labor,  since  a  great  num- 
ber of  these  mono^ams  were,  without 
doubt,  of  a  conventional  nature,  and  uu^ 
derstood  only  by  a  few,  even  in  the 
times  at  which  the  coins  were  ciurent. 
Afier  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  who 
made  much  use  of  them,  and  improved 
their  form,  monograms  became  very  com- 
mon in  all  the  countries  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  Prankish  empire,  but  after 
the  twelfth  century,  gradually  went  out 
of  use.  The  use  of  them  remained 
longest  in  Germany,  where  it  was  formally 
aWished  by  the  diet  of  Worms,  in  1495. 
The  knowledge  of  monograms  of  this 
public  kind  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
illusuration  of  the  monuments  and  docu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages,  and  therefore 
forms  a  particular  branch  of  diplomatics. 
The  term  was  subsequently  applied  to  all 
sorts  of  ciphers  and  signs,  with  which 
artists,  particularly  painters  and  engravers, 
were  accustomed  to  designate  their  works. 
These  have  often  been  counterftiited. 
The  ancients  called  eveiy  oudine,  every 
simple  sketch,  a  mofoogram,  Montfiiu- 
con,  in  his  PaUorraphte  Grecque,  has 
given  a  very  extensive  catalogue  of  mon- 
ograms taken  fit)m  medals  of  various 
kinds.  John  Fr.  Christ's  collection  of 
figures  of  monograms,  accompanied  by  ex- 

SlHuations, — ^nzeiii^e  und  AuaUgung  der 
ionogrammatum  f  Leipeic,  1747), — is  valu- 
able ;  also  Brouillot'd  celebrated  Did.  des 
Jdmogrctmmes,  completed  and  corrected, 


in  his  TahU  gMrdt  des  Momgr^  dmgrtB^ 
&c.  (Munich^  1820). 

Monograph  [novoi,  only,  single,  xpa^<»J ; 
a  treatise  on  a  single  subject  in  literaturs 
or  science  ;  thus  we  say,  a  monograph  on 
violets,  a  momograph  on  Egyptian  mum- 
mies. The  advantage  of  a  treatise  of  this 
nature  is,  that  It  alki^-s  more  minuteness 
of  detail  in  reference  to  all  the  profierties 
and  relations  of  the  subject  of  the  mono- 
graph. Papers  in  the  memoirs  or  transac- 
tions of  literary  and  scientific  societies,  and 
in  periodical  journals,  are  often  niono- 
graphSj  and  have  contributed  much  to  the 
progress  of  modem  science. 

Monolithic  (from  /iomk,  single,  and 
XiOof,  stone);  consisting  of  a  single  stone. 
According  to  Herodotus,  there  was  a 
monolithic  sanctuary  attached  to  a  temple 
at  Sais,  dedicated  to  Minerva,  21  cubits 
long,  14  wide,  and  8  high,  which  was 
brought  from  Elephantine.  The  corriago 
of  it  employed  2000  men  three  year3> 
Some  striking  specimens  of  monolithic 
temples  are  still  found  in  Egypt,  and,  like 
the  monolithic  obelisks,  bear  testimony  to 
the  wonderful  application  of  mechanical 
power  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  (See 
Obdisk^.) 

MoiTOLOouE  (noxHtiy  sihglc,  X*yo(»  dis- 
course) ;  in  disunction  from  dicdofpit 
(q.  v.),  in  the  drama ;  the  same  as  soblo- 
qijof.    (See  Soliloquy,) 

MoNOMANT  (from  /tovoi  and  fiayia) ;  the 
name  given,  by  some  physiciaiis,  to  that 
form  of  mania,  in  which  the  mind  of  the 
patient  is  absorbed  by  one  idea;  for  in- 
stance, if  the  patient  believes  that  be  is 
God,  or  Christ,  an  emperor,  &c  (See 
MerUal  Derangement.) 

MoNONOAHELA  ;  a  river  which  rises 
from  the  Laurel  mountains,  in  Virginia, 
runs  north  into  Pennsylvania,  and  unites 
vrith  the  Alleghany,  at  Pittsburg,  to  form 
the  Ohio.  It  is  navigable  for  batteaux 
and  barges  32  miles,  to  Brownsville,  and 
sdll  ftirtner  for  lighter  boats.  Its  length 
is  about  300  nriile& 

MoivopHYSiTEs ;  the  members  of  the 
party  who,  according  to  tlie  language 
adopted  in  the  fifth  century,  maintain  that 
there  is  but  one  nature  in  Christ,  that  is, 
that  the  divine  and  human  natures  were 
so  united  as  to  form  but  one  nature^  yet 
without  any  change,  confusion  or  mixture 
of  tlie  two  natures.  They  were  con- 
demned as  heretics,  at  the  council  of 
Chalcedon,  in  4ol,  which  maintained  that 
in  Christ  two  distinct  natures  were  united 
in  one  person^  and  that  without  any  change, 
niixti)re  or  confusion.  This  distinctioa 
without  a  difllbrence  gave  rise  to  a  violent 
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dicq[)ute.  The.Aaiatio  and  Egyptian  cler- 
|!y  were  inclined  to  the  Monopbysitea,  and 
\Vere  unanimous  in  maintaining  the  uni^ 
of  nature  as  well  as  of  person  in  Jesus, 
while  the  Western  contended  for  the  de- 
cree of  the  council.  The  edict  called 
Henoticonj  issued  by  the  emperor  Zeno,  in 
482,  was  not  able  to  quiet  the  combatants, 
and,  afler  long  and  often  bloody  contests, 
the  orthodox  church,  by  its  sentences  of 
excommunication,  occasioned  a  fonnal  se- 
cession on  tlie  part  of  the  Monopbysites. 
This  separation  took  place  in  the  first  half 
of  the  sixth  century,  when  the  protection 
which  the  Mouophysites  had  hitherto  re- 
ceived at  times  from  the  court  at  Constan- 
tinople, necessarily  ceased  from  Uie  close 
uniou  of  the  emperor  Justinian  with  the 
Roman  church.  Neither  did  they  re- 
main united  among  themselves.  In  483, 
the  Accphali  (q.  v.|  had  already  seceded, 
and  formed  the  real  sti^ngth  of  Mono[>liy- 
fiitism.  In  519,  new  controversies  arose 
among  them  respecting  the  question 
whether  the  body  of  Christ  is  corruptible 
or  not  The  beverites,  adherents  of  a 
deposed  patriarch  of  Antioch,  Severus, 
who  belonged  to  the  Acephali,  answered 
in  the  affinnative ;  the  Julianists,  or  ^- 
janitea,  adherents  of  the  bishops  Julianus, 
or  Gajanus,  in  the  negative.  The  former 
were,  therefore,  called  PMhcaiolatrians 
{Comtpticolts,  servants  of  corruptibility) ; 
the  latter,  Aphihartodocetct  (teachers  of  in- 
corruptibility), or  PhantantutSf  who  again 
divided  respecting  the  question  whether 
the  body  of  Christ  was  created,  and 
formed  the  parties  of^ctiateUt^  those  who 
held  it  increate,  and  the  Ctiiiolairiana^ 
who  believed  it  created.  The  Severitcs, 
also  called,  from  one  of  their  bishops, 
Theodosians,  acquired  the  superiority,  and 
pronounced  excommunications  against  the 
t^^noiUBf  who  also  arose  among  them  (so 
called,  because  they  denied  the  omnis- 
cience of  Christ  as  a  man).  About  560, 
a  Monophysite,  Askusnages,  and  afler  him 
Phiioponus,  the  greatest  Christian  philoso- 
pher of  that  century,  conceived  the  idea 
of  styling  the  tliree  persons  of  the  Deity 
three  Gods.  These  tritheists  and  their 
adherents,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mo- 
nopbysites, were  the  rankest  heretics, 
and  were  the  occasion  of  many  Monopby- 
sites turning  Catholics.  In  Egypt,  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia,  tlie  Monophysite  con- 
gregations, however,  remained  the  strongs 
est,  had  patriarchs  at  Alexandria  and 
Antioch,  existing,  without  interruption,  bv 
the  side  of  the  imperial  or  orthodox  potn* 
archs ;  and,  after  the  Syrian,  Jacob  Bara- 
deus,  who  died  588,  had  established  their 


religious  constitution,  formed  the  inde- 
pendent churches  of  the  Jacobites  and 
Armenians  (q.  v.),  which  separated  from 
the  Greeks  as  well  as 'the  Romans,  and 
have,  for  that  reason,  been  able  to  main- 
tain themselves  since  the  seventh  century, 
even  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moham- 
medans. Excepting  their  peculiar  doc- 
trine of  one  nature  in  Christ,  they  coin- 
cide, in  the  main  points  of  belief,  with  the 
Greek  church ;  their  worship  also  resem- 
bles the  Greek,  rather  than  the  Roman, 
but  has,  from  their  national  character  and 
their  superstition,  received  variations^ 
which  are  most  striking  in  the  religious 
constitution  of  the  Egyptian  Jacobites. 
These  Copts  are  in  communion  with  the 
Syrian  Jacobites,  but  have  tbeir  own 
patriarch  at  Cairo,  the  pati'iarch  of 
Alexandria,  who  has  ten  bishoprics  under 
him.  The  fiible  and  litui^cal  books 
they  possess  in  the  old  Coptic  language, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  curreut 
uuder  the  Ptolemies,  at  the  time  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Greeks,  and  lias,  there- 
fore, some  similarity  with  the  Greek,  but 
is  now  a  dead  language.  They  bap- 
tize their  children  always  in  the  churcn, 
and  never  till  they  are  forty  days  old,  and 
fi«quently  not  till  they  are  seven  years  of 
age ;  but  immediately  after  baptism,  they 
receive  the  wine  of  the  eucbarist.  The 
Lord's  supper  they  celebrate  only  in  the 
great  fasts,  use,  in  the  celebration,  leaven- 
ed bread,  which  is  broken,  and  taste  the 
wine  with  s|>oons.  According  to  a  cus- 
tom that  hod  its  origin  in  times  of  perse- 
cudon,  they  attend  divine  worsliip  w  the 
night,  between  Saturday  and  Sunday.  It 
consists  merely  of  service  at  the  altar,  of 
singing,  prayer,  and  reading  by  the  priests, 
who  are,  moreover,  extremely  ignorant, 
and  cannot  preach.  The  patriarch  preach- 
es but  once  a  year.  Relics,  poorly  exe- 
cuted, images  in  their  churches,  the  wor- 
ship of  saints,  &C.,  tliey  have  in  common 
wiU)  the  Greek&  Circumcision  is  cus- 
tomary only  with  the  Copts  in  Upper 
Egypt  In  their  thinly-peopled  convents, 
mouks  reside  with  women  and  children* 
A  fourth  Monophysite  church  is  the  Abys- 
sinian, which  receives  its  spiritual  head 
from  the  Copts.  (See  Abyssinia,)  Con- 
nected with  the  Monophysite  controversy 
was  the  question  started  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  century,  whether,  in  Christ,  the 
united  divine  and  human  nature  had  but 
one,  or  two  wills.  This  gave  rise  to  a  dis- 
pute, which  the  emperor  Conslans  tried  in 
vain  to  appease,  by  his  edict,  called  TVpttf. 
Tlie  decision  of  the  Trullan  council,  at 
Constantinople,  in  680,  that  there  were 
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two  wills  in  Cbrisf,  because  he  had  two 
natures,  made  the  Monotbelites  (advoi'ateB 
of  the  doctrine  of  one  will]  heretics,  but 
could  not  prevent  the  fbrmatioo,  from  their 
remains,  of  the  sect  of  the  Maronites.  (q.  v.) 
Monopoly  is  an  exclusive  right,  securea 
to  one  or  more  i^ersons,  to  caiTy  on  some 
branch  of  trade  or  manufacture,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  freedom  of  trade  or 
manufacture  enjoyed  by  all  the  world,  or 
by  all  (he  subjects  of  a  particular  countrv. 
Thus  the  East  India  trade  is  a  monopoly 
in  England,  as  fur  as  it  is  confined,  by 
law,  to  the  East  India  company,  though 
foreigners  are  allowed  to  trade  to  the 
British  East  Indies ;  but  the  West  India 
trade,  as  far  as  it  is  o()en  to  all  British 
subjects,  is  not  a  monoftoly,  though  for- 
eigners may  be  (as  they,  indee<i,  hereto- 
fore have  been)  excluded  from  it.  The 
most  frequent  nnono|>olie8,  formerly  grant- 
ed in  Europe,  were  the  right  of  trading  to 
certain  foreign  countries,  the  right  of  im- 
porting or  exporting  certain  articles,  and 
that  of  exercising  particular  arts  or  trades, 
in  certain  towns  or  boroughs.  These 
species  of  monopoly  are  now  gencrallv 
understood  to  be  injurious.  They  still 
subsist,  however,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  in  Europe,  but  they  have  never 
been  introduced  into  the  (J.  Slates.  There 
is^   boweyer,  one  species  of  monopoly 


sanctioned  by  the  laws,  not  only  of  the 
U.  States,  but  of  all  countries  that  have 
made  any  advances  in  the  arts,  namely 
the  exclusive  right  of  an  invention  or  iin- 
provemeut  for  a  limited  number  of  years. 
The  exclusive  right  of  an  author  to  tlje 
publicadon  of  his  own  work,  is  hardly  a 
monopoly,  biu  rather  a  right  of  property, 
resting  upon  the  same  ])rincipie  as  tlicj 
right  to  lauds  or  chattels.  The  law,  there-  * 
fore,  by  giving  an  author  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  publication  of  his  own  work, 
for  a  limited  number  of  years,  makes  no 
grant ;  it  is  only  allowing  bim  what  is  his 
own,  for  a  limited  time.  But  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  use  of  an  invention  or 
improvement,  is  a  monopoly,  since  it  de- 
prives others,  for  that  period,  of  the 
chance  of  the  advantage  of  making  the 
same  improvement,  discovery  or  inven- 
tion themselves.  It  is  taking  away  a  right 
which  they  before  bad.  The  reisson  for 
this  is,  the  encouragement  of  inventions 
and  improvements,  in  thepolicy  of  which 
all  the  world  concur.  This  is  the  only 
kind  of  monopoly  recognised  in  the  U. 
States,  and  the  only  one  generally  ac- 
knowledged, in  Europe,  to  be  useful  and 
expedient. 

MoMOPTEiLAi.  Temfi.Es.    (See  .rlrcM- 
tedvarty  vol.  i,  p.  341.) 
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Louis  XII,  king  of  Franee  from  1498  to 
ISi  1 5,  called  by  his  subjects  U  p&e du  peupU, 
^^vas  born  in  1468.  Before  his  accession  to 
tlie  throne,  which  took  place  after  the  death 
of  Charles  VIII,  he  was  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  first  prince  of  the  blood.  The  lessons 
of  his  German  mother,  Mary  of  Cleves, 
and  the  misfortunes  which  he  underwent 
at  a  later  period,  corrected  the  faults  of 
his  education,  which  bad  been  purposely 
neglected,  in  compliance  with  the  will 
of  Louis  XI.  (q.  v.)  On  ascending  the 
throne,  be  pardoned  the  wron^  which  he 
had  suffered  before  bis  accession.  **  The 
king  of  France,"  said  he,  ^'must  not 
revenge  the  injuries  done  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans."  He  showed  himself  grateful  to- 
ward his  friends.  TIte  ambitious  Georges 
d'Amboise,  his  minister,  archbishop  of 
Rouen  and  cardinal  legate,  enjoyed  his 
full  confidence.  Afler  the  death  of  this 
minister,  in  1510,  I^uis  took  the  reins 
himself.  He  reestafolislied  discipline  in 
the  annv,  and  brought  the  turbulent  stu- 
dents of  Paris  to  order — a  task  which  was 
not  without  difficulty,  on  account  of  their 
great  number,  and  the  privileges  which 
they  enjoyed.  He  much  improved  the 
administration  of  justice,  lessened  the 
taxes,  and  would  never  consent  to  in- 
crease tliem,  though  he  was  engaged  in 
many  wars.  The  expense  of  these  he 
supplied  by  making  a  number  of  offices 
venal,  and  selling  some  crown  estates. 
He  united  the  duchy  of  Brittany  fur  ever 
with  the  crown,  by  marrying,  in  1499,  the 
widow  of  Charles  Vlfl,  the  beautiful 
Anne,  duchess  of  Brittany,  the  object  of 
his  love  even  before  his  separation  from 
the  excellent,  but  extremely  plain  Jeanne, 
daughter  of  Louis  XI^  whom  he  had  been 
forced  to  marry,  and  who  had  borne  him 
no  children.  In  order  to  enforce  the 
rights  which  be  mherited  from  his  graDd« 


mother,  Valentina  Visconti,  to  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  against  Louis  Sforza,  called  More 
(see  Sfona),  he  sent,  in  1499,  an  army 
over  the  Alps,  which  conquered  the 
duchy  of  Mikm  within  twelve  days;  after 
which  Genoa  also  surrendered  to  him. 
In  vain  did  l^ouis  Moro  attemfit  to  main- 
tain himself  by  tbe  assistance  of  the  Swiss ; 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  in  1500,  at  Novaro, 
and  died,  in  1510,  in  confinement  at 
Loclies  in  France.  In  1500,  Louis  XII 
eoncluded  a  treaty  with  Ferdinand  tbe 
Catholic,  by  which  tbe  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples was  divided  between  them.  King 
Frederic  of  Naples  proceeded  to  France, 
where  Louis  gave  him  a  considerable 
annuity.  But  Ferdinand  posspssed  him- 
self of  the  whole  kingrlom  of  Naples,  and 
retained  it  by  the  treaty  of  1505.  Louis 
had  promised  to  marry  hie  daughter 
Claude  to  the  grandson  of  the  German 
emperor,  Charles  of  Luxemburg,  after- 
wards Charles  V  (q.  v.),  and  to  give  ber 
Brittany,  Burgundy  and  Milan  as  a  dowry. 
But  the  estates  assembled  in  1506  at 
Tours,  begged  on  their  knees  the  falher 
of  his  people,  as  they  called  him,  to  marry 
his  daughter  to  Francis,  count  of  Angou- 
l^me,  of  the  iiimily  of  Valois.  Louis 
consented ;  the  estates  declared  the  first 
contract  of  marriage  void,  and  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  and 
Francis  married  Claude.  Louis  now  de- 
voted himself  particularly  to  the  education 
of  this  prince,  who  was  to  succeed  him 
(see  FVancis  ^  but  at  firet  with  so  little 
success,  that  on  one  occasion  he  sorrow- 
fully exclaimed,  **  JVoitf  iravaHlona  en  vain ; 
ee  gros  gargon  gdUra  tont  The  league 
of  Cambray  (see  Leagtiel .  established  l^ 
pope  Julius  II  against  Venice,  in  1508, 
involved  France  in  a  new  war.  Louis 
now  commanded  the  army  in  person,  and 
was  victorious  over  the  Venetians,  at 
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AgnadeHo,  in  1509,  where  be  fought  with 
great  bravery.  J  uUiu  1 1,  however,  fearing 
3ie  power  of  France  in  Italy,  conchided 
the  noly  leitfue  (see  League)  with  Venice, 
Switzerland  Spain  and  England,  against 
Louis  XII,  in  1510.  In  vain  did  the  king, 
in  conjunction  with  the  emperor  Max- 
imilian, awemble,  in  1511,  a  council  at 
Pisa,  in  order  to  reform  the  church,  in  itB» 
head  and  members,  and  to  depose  Julius 
II ;  the  pope  laid  an  interdict  on  France, 
in  1512,  and  declared  Louis  XII  to  have 
forfeited  his  crown.  The  French  armies 
eould  not  maintain  themselves  after  the 
death  of  their  general,  Gaston  de  Foix 
fq.  v.) ;  they  were  beaten  by  the  Swiss,  at 
Novara,  in  1513,  and  retreated  over  the 
Alps;  after  which  Maximilian,  son  of 
Louis  Moro,  took  possession  of  Milan, 
and  Genoa  made  heraelf  independent  of 
France,  The  Swiss,  at  the  saine  time, 
penetrated  into  France  as  far  as  Dijon, 
and  Henry  VIII  (q.  v.J  of  England  de- 
feated tlie  French,  in  1513,  at  Guiuegate 
(jTotim^  des  J^ap^roiu,  because  the  French 
made  more  use  of  their  spurs  in  flight 
than  of  their  swords  in  flght).  Ferdinand 
tlie  Catholic,  also,  in  151 2,  had  uUien 
Upper  Navarre,  which,  until  then,  be- 
longed, together  with  Lo^er  Navarre,  in 
France,  to  tlie  house  of  Albret  Louis 
XII  now  renounced  tho  provinces  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees, 
became  reconciled  witli  Leo  X,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Julius  II,  and  concluded,  in 
1514,  a  genera]  peace  with  Henry  VIII, 
wiiose  sister  Marv  be  married,  atler  the 
death  of  Anne,  after  which  lie  united  his 
second  daughter,  Ren^e,  to  the  arch-duke 
Charies  (Charles  V).  From  love  to  his 
beautiful  wife  (only  16  years  old),  Louis 
(then  53  years  of  age)  changed  his  whole 
mode  of  life,  to  the  injury  of  his  health, 
and  thus  accelerated  his  death.  He  died 
Jan.  1, 1515.— Louis  XII  possessed  many 
of  the  qualities  of  a  good  ruler.  He 
was  open,  honest,  economical,  just,  kind- 
hearted  and  snagnanimous ;  he  was  a 
friend  of  science,  and  attracted  learned 
meu  to  his  country,  particularly  from 
Italy;  and  France  owes  to  him  its  first 
scientific  collections.  He  loved  to  read 
Cicero's  De  Qficiisy  Dt  SenectuU,  and  De 
^micitia,  Trajan  was  bis  model.  France 
enjoyed,  under  him,  a  deffree  of  pro8|)erity 
and  security  which  it  had  never  possessed 
before.  In  regard  to  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  country,  Louis  bad  not  sufficient 
talent  to  oppose  the  crafty  Julius  II,  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  and  cardinal  Wolsey. 
His  generals,  Trivulcc,  De  la  Tremouille, 
Gaston  de  Foix  (nephew  of  Louis  XII), 


Bayard  and  others,  maintained,  even  in 
misfortune,  the  gloiy  of  the  French  arms. 
—See  P.  L.  Roederer's  Loui»  XII  ef  fVtm- 
fcis  /,  ou  Mimoirespour  aervir  h  une 
nouvelle  Huioire  du  Kerne  de  Lowm  XU 
et  de  FhMCoiM  I  (Paris,  1825^  2  vols.). 

Louis  Bonaparte,  count  of  St  Leo, 
fourth  son  of  Charles  Bonaparte,  was  bom 
at  Ajaccio,  Sept.  2,  1778.  Those  who 
believe  that  tbe  extinction  of  feudal  prin- 
ciples must  necessarily  t^e  place  in  Eu- 
rope, and  tliat  the  principles  of  the  French 
revolution  (though  at  first  vaguely  under- 
stood, and  often  pervertedly  apphed)  must 
make  a  new  era  in  tbe  constitution  of 
Europe,  will  consider  it  as  one  of  tbe 
most  important  points  of  investigation,  in 
Napoleon's  life,  bow  far  he  remained 
merely  a  Frenchman,  sacrificing  other 
nations  to  elevate  his  own,  and  how  iar 
he  may  be  considered  as  having  acted 
with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  Europe  in 

general,  which  his  station,  as  dictator  of 
urojje,  called  on  him  to  cherish.  For 
the  investigation  of  this  point,  the  life  of 
Louis  Bonaparte  will  have  a  |>eculiar  in- 
terest Louis  Bonaparte  went,  at  an 
®vly  ag^  <o  France,  chose  the  military 
career,  and  was  educated  at  the  military 
school  at  Chalons.  In  his  Repotue  it  Sw 
fVaUer  ScoU^  be  speaks  with  great  affec- 
tion of  the  paternal  care  which  Napoleon 
took  of  him  in  his  youth,  when  he  lived 
with  him  in  France.  Louis  accompanied 
his  brother  to  Imly  and  Egypt,  as  aid-de- 
camp. From  Egypt  he  returned  with 
despatches  to  tbe  directory,  March  14, 1799. 
Soon  after  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  Napo- 
leon sent  him  to  Berlin,  where  lie  re- 
mained for  a  year.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  general  of  brigade,  and,  in 
1802,  married  the  step-daughter  of  Napo- 
leon, Hortensia  Beaubamais— «  match 
which  proved  unhappy.  When  Napo- 
leon assumed  the  imperial  dignity,  he 
made  liis  brother  Louis  constable,  and,  in 
1805,  govemor-^neral  of Piedmoi.i.  But, 
on  account  of  his  health,  Louis  soon  left 
Turin.      Schinimelpennink,   the    grand 

{)ensionary  of  Bataviii,  wishing  to  resign 
lis  office,  on  account  of  his  blindness, 
Napoleon  improved  the  op|X)rtuuity  to 
make  his  brother  Louis  king  of  Holland 
(June  6, 1806).  Louis  refused  to  accept 
the  crown ;  he  alleged  his  ill  health  arid 
the  damp  atmosphere  of  the  country ;  but 
Napoleon  told  nim,  **  Qu'tZ  valaii  mieux 
mourir  rot,  gice  de  vivre  prince."  Other 
reasons  determined  Louis  to  accept  the 
crown,  though  be  could  be,  in  fact,  noth- 
ing more  than  a  French  prince.  The  pre- 
vious negotiations  with  respect  to  tliis  sub- 
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lect  were  kept  an  entire  secret  from  him. 
After  bis  accession,  he  desired  to  Identify 
himself  with  hiji  people  ;  but,  in  his  situa- 
tion, this  was  impossible;  and  therefore 
his  reign,  although  he  respected  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  nation,  and  earnestly 
endeavored  to  improve  every  branch  of 
tlie  administration,  had,  on  the  whole, 
neither  freedom  nor  dignity.  He  often 
took  steps  which  offended  the  feelings  of 
the  nation;  for  instance,  his  attempted 
levy  of  orphans  for  the  military  service. 
Other  plans  of  his,  such  as  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government  from  the  Hague 
to  Utrecht,  and  subsequently  to  Amster- 
dam, were  not  merely  without  advan- 
tage, but  detrimental.  But  he  made  a 
noble,  though  vain  resistance,  to  what  was 
termed  the  hmtte  politique  of  Prance,  in  aa 
fiir  as  Holland  was  concerned.  On  one 
occasion,  he  generously  declared,  ^^Qu^en 
acceptani  U  trone  dt  HoUandty  il  s*€iaU/hit 
HoUandmsJ*  The  supplies  demanded  by 
France  on  the  one  side,  and  the  strict 
measures  against  British  commerce,  which 
he  was  compelled  to  adopt,  on  the  other, 
rendered  the  restoration  of  the  prosperity 
of  Holland  impossible.  Louis  was,  how- 
ever, successful  in  preserving  Holland 
from  a  general  bankruptcy.  Though  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country  demanded 
unceasing  attention,  the  completion  of  a 
new  criminal  and  civil  code  was  accom- 
plished, and  a  uniform  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  on  the  model  of  the  French, 
was  adopted.  In  his  personal  character, 
the  king  displayed  moderation,  modesty, 
active  humanity  (for  example,  on  occasion 
of  the  explosion  of  powder  in  Leyden, 
and  of  the  inundations  in  the  winter  of 
1808),  and  placability  in  regard  to  the 
affronts  which  be  received.  But  as  be 
would  not  enforce  the  continental  system 
in  Holland  with  severity,  and  defended 
his  people  against  the  ever-increasing  en- 
croachments of  his  brother,  a  dispute  en- 
sued between  them ;  Louis  was  ordered 
to  Paris,  where  it  was  with  the  greatest 
aacrifices  that  he  effected  a  prolongation 
of  the  existence  of  the  Dutch  state.  This, 
however,  was  of  short  duration.  Having 
Ix^en  advised  that  French  troops  were  on 
their  way,  under  Oudinot,  to  occupy  Am- 
sterdam and  the  sea-board,  he  abdicated 
the  sovereignty,  July  1, 1810,  created  his 
absent  wife,  agreeably  to  the  constitution, 
regent,  in  the  name  of  bis  minor  son 
(whom  the  emperor,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  father,  had  appointed,  March  3, 
1809,  grand-duke  of  Berg  and  Cleves,  re- 
serving to  himself  the  guardianship  of  him), 
left  Holland,  accompanied  by  two  friends. 


and,  under  the  name  <if  count  4^  SL  Leu^ 
repaired,  by  way  of  Teplitz,  to  Gratz» 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  literature^ 
and  wrote  several  works.  The  stniggk 
of  interests  which  necessarily  ensued  be> 
tween  Napoleon  and  his  brothers,  whom 
he  recognised  as  kings,  is  strikiugl} 
exhibited  in  the  lettera  written  by  Napo- 
leon's own  hand  to  Louis,  and  preserved 
in  Bourrienne's  Memoirs.  They  show 
that  it  was  neariy  impossible  that  die 
interest  of  the  emperor  of  France  sliould 
agree  with  that  of  the  king  of  Holland. 
Louis  bad  not  enriched  himself  in  Hol- 
land. The  income  of  the  civil  list,  for 
the  month  of  June,  he  returned  to  his  son. 
And  when  Holland  was  incorporated  with 
France,  he  forbade  the  institution  of  any 
appanage  for  himself,  the  queen  and  his 
children  ;  he  resigned  to  his  wife  his 
estate  at  St.  Leu,  near  Paris,  his  palace  in 
Paris,  and  several  houses  in  Holland.  In 
October,  1817,  he  ceded  St.  Leu  to  the 
duke  of  Leucbtenbcr?,  Eugene  Beauhar- 
naia.  In  the  years  1813  and  1814,  Louis 
repeatedly  offered  the  emperor  his  ser- 
vices, with  a  view,  however,  to  the  re- 
placing of  Holland  under  a  French  dy- 
nasty, which,  however.  Napoleon  decid- 
edly refused.  After  the  reinstatement  of 
the  house  of  Orange,  he  thought  himself 
freed  from  all  obligations  to  Holland,  and 
went  to  Paris,  Jan.  1, 1814.  His  meeting 
with  Napoleon,  concerted  by  the  empress 
Maria  Louisa,  was  cold.  He  eamestlv 
exhorted  his  brother  to  peace.  March  30, 
he  accompanied  the  empress  to  Blois. 
In  April,  he  retired  to  Lausanne,  and 
thence,  in  November,  1814,  to  Rome.  In 
1815,  he  remained  in  Rome.  Having 
separated  from  his  vnfe,  he  demanded 
that  she  should  give  up  to  him  his  son 
(formerly  gmnd-duke  of  Berg,  under 
Napoleon's  guardianship^,  with  whose 
education  he  has  occupied  himself  at 
Rome.  The  letter  to  M.  Bonald,  on  the 
education  of  his  son,  beai's  favorable 
testimony  to  the  qualities  of  his  mind 
and  his  heart  His  romance  Marie,  ou 
les  Peines  iP^mour,  ou  les  Hollandaise$ 
(3  vols.,  1814),  contains  a  picture  of  Dutch 
manners.  Ho  has  given  a  detailed  his* 
tory  of  the  circumstances  of  himself  and 
his  family,  especially  of  his  administration 
of  Holland,  in  his  Documens  kistoriques  ti 
R^exunu  avr  le  Goxmemement  de  la  Hoi- 
landey  par  Lows  Bonaparie,  Ex-Hoi  de 
Hollande  (3  vols.,  London,  1821),  which  is 
entirely  his  own,  even  to  the  preface. 
Against  the  participation  ascribed  to  him, 
in  a  woric  on  the  British  parliament  (ISb- 
totreduParlemeatd^Jht^derre^mth  notes^ 
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pretended  to  he  by  Napoleon),  Louis  has 
protested,  in  the  Paris  ContlihUionnd.  His 
Riponse  k  Sir  WaUer  ScoU  appeared  in 
l^>.  In  diis  work,  he  acknowledges 
himself  as  author  of  the  fblk)wing  works 
only :  1.  and  2.,  Marie^  and  the  Documms 
hiiloriqyes  already  mentioned ;  S,  Mimoire 
star  la  Versificah^ni  coidenant  un  Recueil 
d'OdeapMiiea  prMdtmmtrU  en  Brochure 
H  deM  Essais  de  Vers  sans  Rime ;  4  £9- 
sai  sur  la  VersifiaUion  (2  vols^  in  8vo.l 
tontenmU  POpera  de  Ruih^  la  Tragid&e  de 
Lwcr^ce;  ces  deux  Pikces  icrites  en  Vers 
sans  Rimtf  et  la  ComidU  de  PAoare  de  Mo- 
lUre  reduiie  en  Vers  de  la  mime  Esp^ee ; 

5.  Muveau  Reeual  de  Poisves  pMiies  i 
Florence  P Annie  denUire,  et  conlenant  la 
Suite  du  LiUrin  Poime,  en  5  Chants,  &c. ; 

6.  Riponse  h  Sir  fTalter  ScotL 

Ldcipn  Bonaparte,  third  son  of  Charles 
Bonaparte,  since  1814  prince  of  Canino 
(an  estate  in  the  papal  territory,  which  he 
purchased  in  1808,  and  which  the  pope 
afterwards  made  a  principality),  was  bom 
at  AjacciOj  in  1772.  The  effective  aasist- 
ance  which  he  remlered  to  Napoleon  on 
some  of  Che  most  important  occasions  in 
the  earlier  period  of  his  career,  and  tlie 
misundetstanding  which,  at  a  later  period, 
took  place  between  these  two  brotheis, 
rf^nder  Lucien  an  object  of  much  interesL 
We  cannot  enter  minutely  into  these  par- 
ticulars, which  will  form  subjects  of  study 
for  the  future  historian,  but  must  confine 
ourselves  to  a  short  biographical  notice. 
Lucien  Bonaparte  received  his  education 
at  the  college  of  Autun,  in  Biirigundy.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  revolutiou,  he 
embraced  with  enthuaasm  the  party  of 
the  people^  He  became  engaged  to  mad- 
emoiselle Boyer,  whose  brother  was  a 
land-owner  and  innkeeper  at  St.  Maximin, 
in  the  department  of  the  Var.  The  mar- 
riage took  place  in  1795.  In  the  same 
year,  he  was  appointed  to  a  place  in  the 
commissariat  of  war.  In  March,  1797,  he 
was  chosen  deputy  of  the  department  of 
Liamone  to  the  council  of  the  iive  hun- 
dred. July  18, 1797,  he  appeared,  for  the 
lirst  time,  in  the  tribune.  He  opposed  the 
regulation  for  shutting  up  the  shops  on  the 
l(Hh  day  of  each  dicadt,  as  arbitrary ;  at- 
tacked with  energy  those  who  had  wasted 
the  public  monev  ;  and,  on  the  anniversa- 
ly  of  the  establishment  of  the  republic, 
exhorted  bis  colleaffues  to  bind  themselves 
by  an  oath  to  die  tor  the  constitution  of 
the  year  III ;  thotigh  he  soon  after  coope- 
rated in  overthrowing  its  supporters.  Mer- 
lin, La  R^veillere,  and  Treilhard.  His  in- 
fluence soon  increased,  and  he  formed  a 
party,   which   afterwards  promoted  the 


viewff  of  his  brother.  Not  long  before 
the  memorable  18ih  Brumaire,  he  became 
president  of  the  council,  and  prepared  the 
proceedings  of  that  day.  Beuig  unaUe  to 
appease  the  agitation  caused  by  general 
lionaparte's  entrance  into  the  assembly, 
he  abandoned  his  seat,  laid  aside  the 
badges  of  his  dignity,  mounted  his  horse, 
rode  at  full  speed  through  the  ranks  of  as- 
sembled troops,  and  exhorted  them  to  save 
their  general,  whose  life  was  in  great  dan- 
ger. (See  jVapoUon,  and  SHyes.)  After 
the  consular  jfoveniment  was  established, 
Lucien  was  made  minister  of  the  interior. 
While  in  this  station,  in  1799,  he  encour- 
aged, with  great  zeal,  the  arts,  sciences^  and 
public  instruction.  He  established  a  sec- 
ondjnytaneum  at  St.  Cyr,and  organized  the 
prefectures.  In  October,  1800,  he  went,  as 
ambassador,  to  Madrid,  where,  by  his  ad- 
dress and  captivating  demeanor,  he  soon 
gained  the  entire  confidence  of  king 
Chariee  IV,  of  the  queen,  and  the  prince 
of  peace,  and  supplanted  ^e  British  influ- 
ence at  the  court  of  Madrid.  He  was  al- 
so active  in  the  creadon  of  the  kingdom 
of  Etruria,  and  in  the  cession  of  Parma 
to  France.  September  29,  1801,  Lucien, 
with  the  prince  of  peace,  signefl,  at  Bada- 
joz,  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Spain 
and  Portugal ;  and,  by  virtue  of  a  secret 
nreliminary  treaty,  the  prince-regent  pard 
oO  millions  of  francs,  which  were  equally 
divided  between  Spain  and  France.  On 
his  return  to  Paris,  he  became  a  tribune 
(May  9, 1802).  He  advocated  the  plan  of 
the  establishment  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  grand-officer. 
February  3, 1803,  the  institute  chose  him 
member  of  the  class  of  political  and  mor- 
al sciences,  and  shortly  afler  he  received 
the  senatorship  of  Treves ;  after  which  he 
took  possession  of  tlie  donations  made  to 
the  legion  of  honor  in  the  departments 
of  the  Rhine,  and  in  Belgium.  Lucien, 
whose  first  wife  died  in  1802,  having 
married,  at  the  end  of  the  year  18^  the 
beautiful  widow  of  the  banker  Joubertou, 
aguinst  the  will  of  Napoleon,  withdrew  to 
Italy,  in  1804,  and  purchased  the  villa  de' 
Nemori,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome, 
where  he  devoted  hnnself.to  his  family, 
and  to  the  arts  and  sciences.  Whether 
tliis  marriage  alone,  or,  as  has  been  assert- 
ed bv  many,  his  disapprobation  of  Napo- 
leon's policy,  was  the  cause  of  the  mbun- 
derstanding  between  the  two  brothers,  we 
have  not  the  means  of  determining.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  two  brothers  at  Mantua,  in 
November,  1807,  the  emperor  proposed 
to  him  the  marriage  of  Lucien's  eldest 
daughter,  then  12  years  of  age,  with  the 
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prince  of  Asturia;  but  the  proposal  was 
■^«cted.    Mademoiselle  Tascher  (who  af- 
terwards became  the  wife  of  the  duke  of 
^z^nberg,  but  is  now  divorced)  was  neict 
offered  to  prince  Ferdinand ;  but  tlie  prince 
reiiised  her,  because  he  wished  to  connect 
himself  with  Napoleon's  family  only.  By 
this  opposition  Lucien  excited  the  anger 
or  the  emperor,  and  became  desirous  to 
repair  to  the  U.  States,  in  order  to  remain 
undisturbed.    He  applied  to  Mr.  Hill,  the 
English    ambassador  at .  the    Sardinian 
court,  for   passports  from  the    English 
government,  and,  having  received  satisfac- 
tory assuiaffices  from  him,  embarked,  Au- 
msi  5, 1810,  at  Civita  Vecchia,  with  his 
family,  a  rednue  of  35  persons,  and  his 
personal  property.     A  storm  compelled 
him  to  put  into  Cagliari ;  but  the  English 
agent  at  that  place  denied  him  passports, 
and  he  was  not  even  permitted  to  land.  On 
leaving  the  harbor,  bis  vessel  was  seized, 
and  Mr.  Adair,  who  was  then  proceeding 
to  Constantinople  as  British  ambassador, 
caused  him,  at  Mr.  Hill's  suggestion,  to  be 
conveyed  to  Malta,  where  Lucien  assign- 
ed to  the  Loudon  cabinet,  as  the  sole  mo- 
tive fur  bis  departure  to  America,  the  wish 
to  live  there  in  safety,  as  a  private  individ- 
ual.   He  was  not,  however,  {lemiitted  to 
repair  thitiier,  but  was  taken  to  England, 
in  December  of  the  same  year,  where  he 
WHS  treated  with  respect    Lord  Fowls,  at 
first,  gave  up  to  him  his  seat  of  Stone* 
Iiouse,  at  Ludlow ;  he  then  removed  to  a 
aeat  which  he  had  purchased  in  Worces- 
ter, where  he  remained  under  9WveiUante, 
having  an  English  colonel  for  a  compan- 
ion.   Some  time  after,  the  question  was 
moved  in  parliament  whether  Lucien  Bo- 
naparte, as  he  had  actually  l^lieved  that 
he  had  obtained  English  passports,  was  to 
be  considered  as  a  prisoner  of  war.    Af- 
ter protracted  debates,  he  was  declared  a 
prisoner  of  war,  on  the  ground  that  he 
nad  not  renounced  the  dignity  of  French 
senator ;  but  no  alteration  was  made  in  his 
treatment    Napoleon's  downfall,  in  1814, 
restored  him  to  liberty,  and  he  returned  to 
Rome.    While  in  London,  he  published 
his  epic  poem,  CharUmagnt^  ou  Vigiiae 
iUltvrie    (in  24  cautoi^  dedicated  to  the 
pope).    Napoleon's  opinion  of  this  poem 
may  be  found  in  Las  Cases'  MhwriaL 
When  Napoleon  had  regained  poesessioQ 
of  the  French  throne,  after  his  return  from 
Elba,  Lucien,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
pone,  proceeded  to  meet  the  emperor,  in 
onler  to  obtain  an  order  that  Murat,  who 
then  occupied  Rome^  should  evacuate  the 
States  of  the  Church  (with  the  exception 
of  a  military  road  through  the  Mark  of 
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Ancona).  This  order  he  obtained  at  an 
interview  with  Napoleon.  All  the  other 
requests  which  he  made  in  iavor  of  the 
pope  were  also  granted,  after  which  he 
remained  in  Paris.  Lucien  then  had  to 
enter  the  chamber  of  peers,  where  he  sat, 
not  among  the  princes,  but  among  the 
other  peers.  The  second  class  of  the  na- 
tional institute,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, sent  a  deputation  to  welcome  him. 
In  this  deputation  was  Suard,  who,  in 
Februaiy,  1815,  had  made  the  proposal, 
received  with  dissatisfaction  by  all  the 
members,  to  exclude  Lucien  from  their 
body,  because  he  hove  the  name  of  Bona- 
parte. The  second  restoration  of  Louis 
XVin  compelled  him  to  return  to  Rome; 
but  the  Austrian  general,  count  Bubna, 
caused  him  to  be  confined  in  the  citadel 
of  Turin,  where  he  was  treated  with  re 
epect  The  allies  restored  him  his  free 
dom,  in  September,  1815,  on  his  declara- 
tion, Qu't2  ti'Haii  omHamment  oppos4  aux 
VMS  ambiUmHS  de  son  fiire  et  mi^en  der- 
nkr  Heu  Q  ne  9^Hmt  joint  h  lux  qtrafin  de  U 
rementr  h  des  sentimeng  de  modiraiumj  and 
on  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  though 
the  papal  see  was  obliged  to  pledge  itself 
that  neither  he  nor  any  one  of  his  fiimily 
should  leave  the  Suites  of  the  Church. 
He  has  since  lived  in  Rome,  or  on  his  es- 
tates in  the  neighborhood,  among  which 
the  Ruffinella  has  become  the  seat  of  the 
most  refined  taste.  In  1817,  Lucien  soli- 
cited passports,  for  himself  and  one  of  hia 
sons,  to  the  U.  States,  which  were,  how- 
ever, refused  by  the  ministere  of  the  allied 
|)ower8. — His  son,  Charles  Bonaparte,  was 
finally  permitted  to  go  to  the  U.  States,  and 
lived  there  for  some  time  with  his  uncle 
Joseph  (q.  v.),  whose  eldest  daughter  he 
married,  fie  published,  whilst  in  the  U. 
States,  his  splendid  work  on  American  Or- 
nithology, and  was  elected  member  of  the 
philosophical  society  at  Philadelphia,  and 
that  of  natural  histoiy.  He  has  since  re- 
turned to  Europe.  His  title  is  prince  of 
Mvsignano* — Distinguished  as  were  Lu- 
cien*s  talents  as  an  orator,  his  poetical 
powers  were  far  less  splendid.  In  1819, 
be  published  at  Rome  a  second  heroic  po- 
em, in  12 cantos — La  CunUide,  aula  Corn 
sauvie — ^in  which  he  celebrates  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Saracens  from  Corsica  (an- 
eiendy  Cymos).  By  the  ordinance  of 
Maroh  21, 1816,  Lucien  was  excluded  rroa% 
the  list  of  the  roembere  of  the  French 
academy.  The  Mimaires  sw  la  Vie  pri- 
v^e,  ffokti^ue  ei  lUUraire  de  Lucien  Benoi- 
parte^  Prmce  de  Canino^  r^digia  nor  «a 
Correapondanee  et  mardea  Piecee  authoh 
Hqaea  et  inddites  (London,  1818,  and  Parity 
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1819,  d  TOb.),  of  WhScfa  AHbnse  de  Beau- 
ehaoip  is  mennoned  by  some  as  the  au* 
dior,  was  first  printed  ia  London,  in  1815, 
tmt  immediately  suppressed.  It  was  pub- 
lished,  for  the  second  timd  in  London,  by 
Oolburn,  in  1819,  and,  on  the  whole,  con- 
tains valuable  contributions  to  the  history 
of  the  day.  Lucien  has  made  impormnt 
excavations  on  his  estate  near  Moiitalto, 
in  the  ancient  Etrurin  (see  the  article 
Etruria),  and  has  published  an  account  of 
the  collection  of  antiquities  obtained,  un- 
der the  title  MtuiuM  Etru$que  de  Lucien 
Bmaparte,  foxdOis  de  1828—1829  (with 
40  plates  of  the  inscriptions),  and  has  also 
be^  a  splendid  work,  in  folio,  which  will 
contain  a  hundred  colored  plates,  repre- 
senting the  paindnfs  on  the  excavated 
Etniacnn  vases.  Sice,  The  latter  appears 
in-monthty numbere,  office  plates  each, 
■ohl  by  Piatti  in  Florence.  Accordin|f  to 
the  latest  accounts,  his  fiimily  had  amved 
in  England,  where  he  was  expected  soon 
to  follow  them. 

Madison,  James ;  a  lifehop  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  chuieh  in  Virnnifi,  was 
bom  August  1J7, 1749,  near  Port  Republic, 
in  the  county  of  Rockingham,  Virginia. 
His  ftther  was  for  a  long  time  clenc  of 
the  exteodive  district  known  as  West  Au- 
ffusta,  of  which  Rockingham  county 
formed  a  part  At  an  eariy  age,  the  son 
was  sent  to  an  academy  in  Maiyland, 
where  he  remained  for  several  yeara,  and 
TBc^ved  instniction  in  the  classics.  He 
then  entered  the  oollege  of  William  and 
Mary,  where  he  was  naatriculated  in  1768, 
and  'from  which  he  obtained  several  hon- 
brebie  testimonials  of  his  proficiency. 
One  was  the  gold  medal  assigned  bv  lord 
Botetourt  for  the  encouragement  of  clas- 
sical learning,  which  was  awarded  to 
him  m  1772.  He  studied  law  under  Mr. 
Wythe,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  but 
he  never  relished  the  profession,  so  that, 
after  one  successful  efliirt  in  an  admiralty 
isase,  he  abandoned  it,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  churob.  In  1773,  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  mathematics  in  Wil- 
fiam  and  Mary  college,  and,  in  1777, 
was  made  president  of  that  institution, 
lieing  then  but  28  years  of  age.  The 
fetatutes  of  the  college  reqnit^  that  the 
piesident  should  be  90,  bat  the  rule  was 
■ospended  in  his  fiivor.  In  the  same  year, 
be  visited  Engiattd,  in  order  to  qualify 
himself  stStl  mere  for  the  duties  of  his 
Mlion.  He  contiltoed  abrted,  princip^hr 
ill  London,  untii  the  latter  part  of  1778» 
md  durinff  bis  absence  enjoyed  die  ad- 
iMntage  of  the  aid  and  intftruetion  of  Ga- 
^Wlo  in  naturid  |)faUaso|iifayi  and  of  lyther 


diatingtrished  men  in  various  braooibes  of 
science.  On  his  return  home,  be  took 
cliaigc  of  the  college,  and  commenced 
that  long  career  of  usefulness,  which  en- 
tities him  to  be  consiilered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  Virginia.  Through* 
out  the  whole  revolutiooary  war,  he  was 
unceasing  in  his  exertions  to  sustain  the 
college ;  and  it  was  only  for  a  short  period 
during  the  struggle,  that  its  exercises  were 
intermitted,  viz.  the  autumn  preceding  and 
the  winter  and  spring  succeeding  tJio 
siege  of  Yorktowu.  Until  17^  he  was 
not  only  president,  but  professoV  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy,  in  that 
year,  he  gave  up  the  mathematical  de- 
[NUtment,  and  became  professor  of  natural 
and  moral  philosophy,  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  nations,  &^.,  and  continued  in 
this  office  until  the  period  of  iiis  death. 
In  1788,  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  ia  the 
following -year  a^in  went  to  Enffland 
for  the  purpose  of  consecration.  Whibc 
there,  he  formed  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance amongst  the  most  distinguished  lite- 
rati, with  n^any  of  whom  he  kept  up  an 
uninterrupted  correspondence  during  ibe 
subsequent  part  of  his  life.  At  the  enH  of 
eight  montiis,  he  returned  to  the  U.  States. 
Various  universities  and  literaiy  societies 
subsequentiy  conferred  their  honora  on 
him.  Under  the  care  of  bishop  Madison, 
the  college  of  William  and  Mary  advanced 
steadily  in  reputation,  and  became  the 
alma  mater  of  many  eminent  men.  He 
vta  indefatigable  in  liis  lecturesi  and, 
when  in  good  health,  is  known  to  have 
been  engaged  in  the  lecture-room  from 
four  to  six  houra  every  day  throughout 
each  week.  4  He  fust  introduced  a  course 
of  systematic  lectures  on  political  econo- 
my into  the  college.  In  the  department 
of^ natural  philosophy,  he  excelled;  his 
enthusiasm  there  throwing  a  peculiar 
charm  over  his  lectures.  As  a  bishop, 
also,  he  was  anient  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties,  and  his  sermons  caused  him  to 
be  ranked  among  the  firet  pulpit  oratora 
of  this  country.  This  excellent  man  died 
Mareh  6,  ISlij  in  his  63d  vear,  after  a  pain- 
fol  illness  of  many  months.  His  remains 
were  deposited,  by  vote  of  the  facul^  of 
William  and  Mai7*s  college,  in  the  chapel 
hall,  and  a  marble  monument  was  erected 
over  them.  In  person,  bishop  Madison 
was  tall  and  slender,  of  a  delicate  consti- 
tution ;  and  nothing  but  the  roost  temper- 
ate and  abstemious  habits  could  have 
Stonged  his  lifo  to  threescore  year&  Bi 
loeitiott,  he  was  nuki  and  benevolent , 
i  fow  men  have   equally  desured 
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eateeni  for  virtues  social,  domestic  and 
peraonaL  His  manners  were  simple,  but 
courteous  and  winning.  He  was  a  de- 
voted friend  to  our  revolution  and  to  lib- 
eral principles  of  government.  The  eulo- 
gium  which  bishop  Madison  pronounced 
upon  seneml  Washington  is  one  of  the 
finest  discouraes  caUed  forth  by  the  death 
of  that  iUustrious  man. 

Mjetiiodist  EpiscoPiiL  Church  in 
THE  U.  States.  The  first  Methodist 
society  in  the  U.  States  wos  formed  in 
New  York,  in  1766,  by  some  Methodist 
emigrants  from  Ireland.  Their  numbers 
increased  so  rspidly  that,  in  1768,  they 
erected  a  meeting-house.  Several  preach- 
ers were  soon  aAer  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  first  conference  was  held  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1773;  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Thomas  Rankin,  who  had 
been  appointed,  by  Wesley,  to  the  general 
oversight  of  the  societies  in  this  country. 
During  the  >vnr,  all  the  English  preachers, 
except  Mc  Asbury,  returned  home.  At 
the  close  of  the  revolution  (1784),  the 
societies  having  been  hitherto  dependent 
on  other  chunmes  for  the  administration 
of  thiQ  ordinances,  as  their  teachers  were 
merely  lay  preachers,  Wesley  sent  out 
doctor  Coke  with  directions  to  consecrate 
Mr.  Asbury  superintendent  or  bishop  of 
the  American  church,  which  was  done  at 
a  conference  held  in  Baltimore,  in  1764 : 
twelve  of  the  preachers  were,  at  the  same 
time,  ordained  eldera.  The  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  Episcopal;  tlie  title, the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church.  Three  orders 
of  ministers  are  recognised — deacons,  el- 
ders and  bishops.  **  Any  person  who 
thinks  himself  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  preach  the  gospel,  on  applieation  to  bis 

Ereacher,  is  licensed,  if  judged  fit,  to  ex- 
ort ;  afler  exercising  his  talents  as  an  ex' 
horter  for  sufficient  length  of  time,  he  is 
licensed  as  a  local  preacher  by  the  local 
preachers'  conference,  and  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  travellinff  preacher  by  the 
annual  conference.  After  travelling  two 
years,  he  is  ordained  a  deacon,  and  in  two 
yeare  more  becomes  an  elder."  The  local 
preachere  above-mentioned  are  persons 
occupied  with  some  secular  business,  who 
preach  on  Sundays.  The  annual  con- 
ferences are  meetings  composed  of  all  the 
travelling  preachers,  in  full  connexion,  or 
who  are  to  be  received  into  full  connex- 
ion. There  are  at  present  nineteen.  The 
general  conference  is  comfMised  of  repre- 
sentatives i>om  the  annual  conferences,  and 


IB  heM  once  in  four  years,  and  has  powet* 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
churches,  with  certain  limitations.  Each 
society  is  divided  into*  classes  of  about  12 
persons,  under  a  leader,  whose  duty  it  la 
to  see  each  person  in  his  class  at  least 
once  a  week,  to  exhort,  reprove,  advise 
them.  The  band  societies  are  composed 
of  three  or  fofir  true  believers,  who  hava 
confidence  in  each  other,  and  must  be  al] 
men  or  all  womeU)  all  married  or  all  un- 
married. They  meet  at  least  once  a  week, 
to  engage  in  religious  exercises,  and  ad- 
vise and  exhort  each  other.  The  whole 
number  of  membera  (in  1831)  is  513,114 ; 

Ereachers,  2010 :  the  whole  number  of 
earera  whoauend  Methodist  preaching  in 
the  U.  States  is  about  1,000,000.  The  Meth- 
odists in  this  country  are  Wesleyana.  A 
Methodist  theological  seminary  has  been 
ope^d  at  Middletown  (Ct.),  during  the 
present  yeac.  (See  the  Doctrines  anaDi^ 
ctpUiie  \}f  the  Mdhodiat  Epi$copal  Ckurch^ 
and  the  Yearly  Minutes  of  the  Amnal 
Cor^erences.)  ^ 

Mica,  the  nanw  of  a  very  fiimiliar 
species  in  mineralogy,  often  improperly 
called  isingltuSj  is  possessed  of  the  follow- 
ing properties :  primitive  form,  an  obliquei 
rhombic  f>rism  of  60  and  li^O^;  its  ordlna- 
ly  forms  are  a  regular  six-^ed  prism, 
so  short  as  to  be  called  a  six-sided  iabU  / 
a  six-sided  table  in  which  the  termi- 
nal edges  are  truncated,  and  an  oblique 
six-sided  pyramkl,  with  alternate  broader 
and  narrower  lateral  planes;  cleavage 
highly  perfect;  lustre  pearly,  oflen  in- 
chning  to  metallic;  color  various  sliades 
of  gray,  generally  passing  into  green, 
brown,  and  black,  also  into  white  and  red ; 
streak  white  gmy :  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent. It  is  less  transpanrut  *!^  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  than  perpendicular  to  it, 
and  presents  diiTurent  colore  in  these  di- 
rections, fur  instance,  oil-green  in  the  first, 
and  hver-brown  in  oil  the  others ;  sectile ; 
thin  laminiB  are  clastic;  hardness  rather 
below  that  of  calcareous  sfmr ;  the  acute 
edges  of  the  laminse,  however,  will  some-^ 
times  scratch  glass ;  specific  gravity  2i)49. 
Mica  is  not  common  in  well  defined  crys* 
tals,  but  more  often  occure  massive,  buv« 
ing  a  columnar  or  sninular  composition, 
the  f^ces  of  composition  being  irre^iikirly 
streaked  and  rough.  Much  diversity  ex- 
ists among  the  analyses  which  have  been 
made  of  mica,  from  various  localities,  by 
different  chemists,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  annexed  table. 
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APPENDIX.    (MICA.) 


htgredientt. 

Atica/rom 
Zumwald. 

From  Siberia. 

From 
St.  Gothard. 

From 
Himito. 

Aliiniiiie ..••••... 

20.00 

47.00 

15.50 

0.00 

1.75 

0.00 

0.00 

14.50 

0.00 

34.25 

48. 
4.50 
0.00 

a  trace 
0.50 
0.00 
8.75 
0.00 

22.00 

4055 

8.75 

laoo 

2.00 
0.00 
1.75 
7S15 
3.24 

0.00 

19.50 

26.50 

25.40 

25.25 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

3t>.80 

Silex      

46.36 

OtuIm  of  iron ....••. 

4.53 

^titanium    . 

0.00 

^^__—  mnnfrnnpfw^ 

0.00 

MnirnftfliiL ...•••.•• 

a  trace 

Liini6  ••• .,.....•••• 

0.00 

Potash 

9i22 

Fluoric  ackl  and  water 

1.81 

KUtprctk. 

KUprUk. 

PtitMer. 

/Vadk<r. 

Ram. 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  several  varieties 
first  lose  their  transpArency,  and  then  melt 
into  a  scoria,  white  or  colored,  or  even 
black ;  others  are  infusible ;  and  they  show, 
in  general,  as  much  difference  in  this  re- 
speqt  as  in  their  composition.  Mica  forms 
one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  various 
n>ck8,  as  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate  and 
porphyry.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  masses 
of  considerable  dimensions,  containing 
imbedded  crystals  of  garnet,  tourmaline 
and  topax.  Kemarkable  varieties  of  mica 
are  found  in  Siberia,  uarticularly  at  a 
place  called  Witim,  wnere  it  exists  in 
plates  one  or  two  feet  broad,  and  which 
are  perfectly  cleavable,  and  nearly  or  quite 
transparent,  in  thm  laminie.  At  Zinn- 
waJd,  in  Bohemia,  it  iAfound  in  very  per-  • 
feet  crystals,  possessing  two  axes  of  double 
refraction.  It  also  occura  in  the  Horlbei^ 
in  Bavaria,  in  Moravia,  in  Switzerland,  at 
Mount  St.  Gothard,  and  at  Mount  Vesu- 
vius. At  tlie  last  mentioned  locality  it  is 
found  in  the  drusy  cavities  of  the  eiected 
specimens  of  lava,  in  crystals  with  one 
axis  of  double  refraction,  and  often  pos- 
sessed of  remarkable  transparency*  In 
the  U.  States,  handsome  varieties  of  mica 
have  been  discovered  in  numerous  locali- 
ties, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
distinct  prismatic  crystals  of  Acworth, 
New  Hampshire,  implanted  on  feldspar, 
and  shooting  into  quartz ;  the  dark-green 
distincdy  cieavabje  variety,  forming  a 
large  vein  at  Monroe,  New  York;  the 
rose-red  rhomboidal  crystals  of  Goshen, 
Mass. ;  and  the  emerald-green  variety,  ui 
scales,  from  Brunswick,  Maine.  Aa  a  va- 
riety of  mica,  lepidoliU  requires  to  be 
mentioned.    It  has  been  treated  by  some 


authors  as  a  distinct  species,  but  without 
any  sufficient  reasons.  It  occurs  in 
granular  compositions,  of  a  peach-blossom 
red  color,  sometimes  pasrang  Into  several 
pale  shades  of  green.  Its  chemical  coin 
stituents  are,  according  to  Wenz, 

Alumine 33.61 

Silex 49.06 

Oxide  Manganese 1.40 

Magnesia 41 

Lithia 3.60 

Pouish 4.18 

Fluoric  acid 3.45 

Water 4.18 

and  a  trace  of  iron.  Before  the  bk>w-f  npe, 
upon  charcoal,  it  intumesces,  and  ruses 
yeiy  easily  into  a  trans^mrent  globule.  It 
is  round  near  Rozena  in  Moravia,  and  at 
Uto  in  Sweden,  in  primitive  rocks.  Iq 
the  U.  States,  it  occurs  in  Maine,  at  Pahs, 
in  large  pieces  of  unusually  fine  eokm^ 
and  frequently  embracing  ciystals  of  red, 
green  and  blue  tourmaline.  It  is  cut  into 
snu  ff-boxes  and  various  ornaments.  Per- 
fectly cleavable  varieties  of  brown  and 
gray  mica  are  used  in  Siberia,  in  Mexico 
and  Peni,  instead  of  window  glass.  It  is 
particulariy  employed  in  the  constraction 
of  lanterns,  and  where  slass  would  be 
liable  to  crack  from  sudden  changes  of 
temperature ;  also  on  board  ehi\is  of  wrc^ 
where  its  elasticity  enables  it  to  with- 
stand the  concussion  produced  bv  the 
discharge  of  artillery,  which  would  be 
BufiScient  to  shatter  ordinary  window  glass. 
It  is  sometimes  use<l  for  various  opUcai 
purposes,  and  entere  Into  the  couipositioii 
of  die  artificial  avanturine. 
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